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WASHINGTON  CITY. 


WASHINGTON  is  the  paradise  of  para- 
doxes,—  a  city  of  magnificent  distances, 
but  of  still  more  magnificent  discrepancies. 
Anything  may  be  affirmed  of  it,  every- 
thing denied.  What  it  seems  to  be  it  is 
not ;  and  although  it  is  getting  to  be  what 
it  never  was,  it  must  always  remain  what 
it  now  is.  It  might  be  called  a  city,  if  it 
were  not  alternately  populous  and  unin- 
habited ;  and  it  would  be  a  wide-spread 
village,  if  it  were  not  a  collection  of  hos- 
pitals for  decayed  or  callow  politicians. 
It  is  the  hybernating-place  of  fashion,  of 
intelligence,  of  vice,  —  a  resort  without 
the  attractions  of  waters  either  mineral 
or  salt,  where  there  is  no  bathing  and  no 
springs,  but  drinking  in  abundance  and 
gambling  in  any  quantity.  Defenceless, 
as  regards  walls,  redoubts,  moats,  or  oth- 
er fortifications,  it  is  nevertheless  the  Se- 
vastopol of  the  Republic,  against  which 
the  allied  army  of  Contractors  and  Claim- 
Agents  incessantly  lay  siege.  It  is  a  great, 
little,  splendid,  mean,  extravagant,  pov- 
erty-stricken barrack  for  soldiers  of  for- 
tune and  votaries  of  folly. 

Scattered  helter-skelter  over  an  im- 
mense surface,  cut  up  into  scalene  tri- 
angles, the  oddity  of  its  plan  makes 
Washington  a  succession  of  surprises 
which  never  fail  to  vex  and  astonish  the 
stranger,  be  he  ever  so  highly  endowed 
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as  to  the  phrenological  bump  of  locality. 
Depending  upon  the  hap-hazard  start  the 
ignoramus  may  chance  to  make,  any  par- 
ticular house  or  street  is  either  nearer  at 
hand  or  farther  off'  than  the  ordinary  hu- 
man mind  finds  it  agreeable  to  believe. 
The  first  duty  of  the  new-comer  is  to 
teach  his  nether  extremities  to  avoid  in- 
stinctively the  hypothenuse  of  the  street- 
triangulation,  and  the  last  lesson  the  res- 
ident fails  to  learn  is  which  of  the  short- 
cuts from  point  to  point  is  the  least 
lengthy.  Beyond  a  doubt,  the  corners 
of  the  streets  were  constructed  upon  a 
cold  and  brutal  calculation  of  the  great- 
est possible  amount  of  oral  sin  which  dis- 
appointed haste  and  irritated  anxiety 
are  capable  of  committing;  nor  is  any 
relief  to  the  tendency  to  profanity  thug 
engendered  afforded  by  the  inexcusable 
nomenclature  of  the  streets  and  avenues, 
—  a  nomenclature  in  which  the  resources 
of  the  alphabet,  the  arithmetic,  the  names 
of  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  the 
Presidents  as  well,  are  exhausted  with  the 
most  unsystematic  profligacy.  A  man 
not  gifted  with  supernatural  acuteness, 
in  striving  to  get  from  Brown's  Hotel  to 
the  General  Post -Office,  turns  a  corner 
and  suddenly  finds  himself  nowhere,  sim- 
ply because  he  is  everywhere,  —  being 
at  the  instant  upon  three  separate  streets 
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and  two  distinct  avenues.    And,  as  a  fur-  kind  by  conquering  at  Ostend  even  less 

ther  consequence  of  the  scalene  arrange-  than  he  has  lost  at  the  Executive  Man- 

ment  of  things,  it  happens  that  the  stran-  sion. 

ger  in   Washington,   however  civic   his  In  truth,  the  list  of  Washington  anom- 

birth  and  education  may  have  been,  is  alies  is  so  extensive  and  so  various,  that 

always   unconsciously   performing  those  no  writer  with  a  proper  regard  for  his 

military  evolutions  styled  marching  to  the  own  reputation  or  his  readers'  credulity 

right  or  left  oblique,  —  acquiring  there-  would  dare  enumerate  them  one  by  one. 

by,  it  is  said,  that  obliquity  of  the  moral  Without  material  injury  to  the  common 

vision  which  sooner  or  later  afflicts  ev-  understanding,  a  few  may  be  mentioned ; 

ery  human  being  who  inhabits  this  strange,  but  respect  for  public  opinion  would  urge 

lop-sided  city-village.  that  the  enormous  whole  be  summed  up 

So  queer,  indeed,  is  Washington  City  in  the  comparatively  safe  and  respectful 

in  every  aspect,  that  one  newly  impress-  assertion,  that  the   one  only  absolutely 

ed  by  its  incongruities  is  compelled  to  certain  thing  in  Washington  is  the  ab- 

regard    Swift's  description  of  Lilliputia  sence  of  everything  that  is  at  all  perma- 

and  Sydney  Smith's  account  of  Australia  nent.      The  following  are  some  of  the 

as  poor  attempts  at  fun.     For,  leaving  more    obnoxious    astonishments   of   the 

out  of  view  the  pigmies  of  the  former  place. 

place,  whose  like  we  know  is  never  found  Traversing  a  rocky  prairie  infested 
in  Congress,  what  is  there  in  that  Austra-  with  hacks,  you  arrive  late  in  the  after- 
lian  bird  with  the  voice  of  a  jackass  to  noon  at  a  curbed  boundary,  too  fatigued 
excite  the  feeblest  interest  in  the  mind  in  body  and  too  suffocated  with  dust  to  re- 
of  a  man  who  has  listened  to  the  debates  sent  the  insult  to  your  common-sense  im- 
on  Kansas  ?  or  what  marvel  is  an  am-  plied  in  the  announcement  that  you  have 
phibion  with  the  bill  of  a  duck  to  him  who  merely  crossed  what  is  called  an  Avenue, 
has  gazed  aghast  at  the  intricate  anato-  Recovered  from  your  fatigue,  you  ascend 
my  of  the  bill  of  English  ?  It  is  true  the  steps  of  a  marble  palace,  and  enter 
that  the  ignorant  Antipodes,  with  a  total  but  to  find  it  garrisoned  by  shabby  regi- 
disregard  of  all  theories  of  projectiles,  ments  armed  with  quills  and  steel  pens, 
throw  their  boomerangs  behind  their  The  cells  they  inhabit  are  gloomy  as  dun- 
backs  in  order  to  kill  an  animal  that  geons,  but  furnished  like  parlors.  Their 
stands  or  runs  before  their  faces,  or  skim  business  is  to  keep  everybody's  accounts 
them  along  the  ground  when  they  would  but  their  own.  They  are  of  all  ages,  but 
destroy  an  object  flying  overhead.  And  of  a  uniformly  dejected  aspect.  Do  not 
these  feats  seem  curious.  But  an  accora-  underrate  their  value.  Mr.  Bulwer  has 
plished"  Constitutional  Adviser  "can  per-  said,  that,  in  the  hands  of  men  entirely 
form  feats  far  more  surprising  with  a  few  great,  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword, 
lumps  of  coal  or  a  number  of  ships-knees,  Suffer  yourself  to  be  astonished  at  their 
which  are  but  boomerangs  of  a  larger  numbers,  but  permit  yourself  to  withdraw 
growth.  Another  has  invented  the  dead-  from  their  vicinity  without  questioning 
liest  of  political  missiles,  (in  their  recoil,)  too  closely  their  present  utility  or  fu- 
shaped  like  mules  and  dismantled  forts,  ture  destination.  No  personal  affront  to 
while  a  third  has  demolished  the  Treasu-  the  public  or  the  nineteenth  century  is 
ry  with  a  simple  miscalculation.  Still  intended  by  the  superfluity  of  their  num- 
more  astonishing  are  the  performances  bers  or  the  inadequacy  of  their  capacities. 
of  an  eminent  functionary  who  encour-  Their  rapid  increase  is  attributable  not 
ages  polygamy  by  intimidation,  purchases  to  any  incestuous  breeding  in-and-in 
redress  for  national  insult  by  intercept-  among  themselves,  but  to  a  violent  se- 
ing  his  armies  and  fleets  with  an  apology  duction  of  the  President  and  the  Heads 
in  the  mouth  of  a  Commissioner,  and  el-  of  Department  by  importunate  Congress- 
evates  the  Republic  in  the  eyes  of  man-  men  ;  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  this 
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criminal  multiplication  fills  nobody  with-  ton.    Content  yourself,  after  a  reasonable 

half  so  much  righteous  indignation  and  delay  for  natural  wonderment,  to  leave 

virtuous  sorrow  as  the  clerks  themselves.  the   strange   scene.      This   shipping-like 

Emerging  from  the  palace   of  quill-  aspect  of  the  incomplete  Departments  is 

drivers,  a  new  surprise  awaits  you.     The  only  a  nice  architectural  tribute  to  the 

palace  is  surmounted  by  what  appear  to  fact  that  the  population  of  Washington  is 

be  gigantic  masts  and  booms,  economi-  a  floating  population.     This  you  will  not 

cally,  but  strongly  rigged,  and  without  be  long  in  finding  out.     The  oldest  in- 

any  sails.     In  the  distance,  you  see  other  habitants  are  here  to-day  and  gone  to- 

palaces  rigged  in  the  same  manner.    The  morrow,  as  punctually,  if  not  as  poetically, 

effect  of  this  spectacle  is  painful  in  the  as  the  Arabs  of  Mr.  Longfellow.     A  few 

extreme.      Standing  dry-shod  as  the  Is-  remain,  —  parasitic  growths,  clinging  te- 

raelites  were  while  crossing  the  lied  Sea,  naciously  to  the  old  haunts.     Like  tartar 

you  nevertheless  seem  to  be  in  the  midst  on  the  teeth,  they  are  proof  ag?/nst  the 

of  a  small  fleet  of  unaccountable  sloops  hardest  rubs  of  the  tooth  -britfh  of  For- 

of  the   Saurian  period.      You   question  tune. 

whether  these  are  not  the  fabulous  "  Ships  As  with  the  people,  so  with  the  houses, 
of  State  "  so  often  mentioned  in  the  ele-  Though  they  retain  .their  positions,  sel- 
gant  oratory  of  your  country.  You  ob-  dom  abandoning  ,*ne  ground  on  which 
serve  that  these  ships  are  anchored  in  an  they  were  originally  built,  they  change 
ocean  of  pavement,  and  your  no  longer  almost  hourlj'  their  appearance  and  their 
trustworthy  eyes  search  vainly  for  their  uses,  —  insomuch  that  the  very  solids  of 
helms.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  rudder  the  city  seem  fluid,  and  even  the  stables 
is  a  chimney  or  an  unfinished  pillar ;  the  are  mutable,  —  the  horse-house  of  last 
closest  resemblance  to  a  pilot  is  a  hod-  week  being  an  office  for  the  sale  of  pat- 
carrying  workman  clambering  up  a  gang-  ents,  or  periodicals,  or  lottery-tickets,  this 
way.  Dismissing  the  nautical  hypothesis,  week,  with  every  probability  of  becoming 
your  next  effort  to  relieve  your  perplex-  an  oyster-cellar,  a  billiard-saloon,  a  cigar- 
ity  results  in  the  conjecture  that  the  pro-  store,  a  barber's  shop,  a  bar-room,  or  a 
digious  masts  and  booms  may  be  noth-  faro-bank,  next  week.  And  here  is  an- 
ing  more  than  curious  gibbets,  the  cross-  other  astonishment.  You  will  observe 
pieces  to  which,  conforming  rigidly  to  that  the  palatial  museums  for  the  tem- 
the  Washington  rule  of  contrariety,  are  porary  preservation  of  fossil  or  fungous 
fastened  to  the  bottom  instead  of  the  top  penmen  join  walls,  virtually,  with  hab- 
of  the  upright.  Your  theory  is,  that  the  itations  whose  architecture  would  reflect 
destinies  of  the  nation  are  to  be  hanged  no  credit  on  the  most  curious  hamlet  in 
on  these  monstrous  gibbets,  and  you  won-  tide  -  water  Virginia.  To  your  amaze- 
der  whether  the  laws  of  gravitation  will  ment,  you  learn  that  all  these  houses, 
be  complaisant  enough  to  turn  upside  thousands  in  number,  are  boarding-hous- 
down  for  tbo  accommodation  of  the  hang-  es.  Of  course,  where  everybody  is  a 
man,  whenever  he  may  be.  It  is  not  with-  stranger,  nobody  keeps  house.  '  It  would 
out  pain  that  you  are  forced  at  last  to  be  pardonable  to  suppose,  that,  out  of  so 
the  commonplace  belief  that  these  re-  many  boarding-houses,  some  would  be  in 
markable  mountings  of  the  Public  Build-  reality  what  they  are  in  name.  Nothing 
ings  are  neither  masts  nor  booms,  but  can  be  farther  from  the  fact.  These 
simply  derricks, —  mechanical  con trivan-  houses  contain  apartments  more  or  less 
ces  for  the  lifting  of  very  heavy  weights,  cheerless  and  badly  furnished,  according 
It  is  some  consolation,  however,  to  be  to  the  price  (always  exorbitant,  however 
told  that  the  weakness  of  these  derricks  small  it  may  be)  demanded  for  them,  and 
has  never  been  proved  by  the  endeavor  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  storage 
to  elevate  by  means  of  them  the  moral  of  empty  bottles  and  demijohns,  to  large 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Washing-  boxes  of  vegetable-  and  flower-seeds,  to 
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great  piles  of  books,  speeches,  and  docu- 
ments not  yet  directed  to  people  who 
will  never  read  them,  and  to  an  abomi- 
nable odor  of  boiling  cabbages.  This  odor 
steals  in  from  a  number  of  pitch-dark 
tunnels  and  shafts,  misnamed  passages 
and  staircases,  in  which  there  are  more 
books,  documents,  and  speeches,  other 
boxes  of  seeds,  and  a  still  stronger  odor 
of  cabbages.  The  piles  of  books  are  traps 
set  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  setters  of 
broken  legs  and  the  patchers  of  skinless 
shins,  and  the  noisome  odors  are  propa- 
gated for  the  advantage  of  gentlemen 
who  treat  diseases  of  the  larynx  and 
lungs. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  so-call- 
ed boarding-houses  are,  in  point  of  fact, 
private  gift-book  stoics,  or  rather,  com- 
mission-houses for  the  receiving  and  for- 

C3 

warding  of  a  profusion  of  undesirable 
documents  and  vegetations.  You  may 
view  them  also  in  the  light  of  establish- 
ments for  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  domestic  perfumery,  payment  for 
which  is  never  exacted  at  the  moment  of 
its  involuntary  purchase,  but  is  left  to  be 
collected  by  a  doctor,  who  calls  upon 
you  during  the  winter,  levies  on  you  with 
a  lancet,  and  distrains  upon  your  viscera 
with  a  compound  cathartic  pill. 

It  is  claimed,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
victims  who  pay  egregious  rents  for  board- 
ing-house beds  in  order  that  they  may  have 
a  place  to  store  their  documents  and  demi- 
johns, there  are  other  permanent  occu- 
pants of  these  houses.  As,  for  example, 
Irish  chambermaids,  who  subtract  a  few 
moments  from  the  morning  half-hour  giv- 
en to  drinking  the  remnants  of  your  whis- 
key, and  devote  them  to  cleaning  up  your 
room.  Also  a  very  strange  being,  pecu- 
liar to  "Washington  boarding-houses,  who 
is  never  visible  at  any  time,  and  is  on- 
ly heard  stumbling  up-stairs  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Also  beldames 
of  incalculable  antiquity,  —  a  regular  al- 
lowance of  one  to  each  boarding-house, — 
who  flit  noiselessly  and  unceasingly  about 
the  passages  and  up  and  down  the  stair- 
ways, admonishing  you  of  their  presence 
by  a  ghostly  sniffle,  which  always  fright- 


ens you,  and  prevents  you  from  running 
into  them  and  knocking  them  down.  For 
these  people,  it  is  believed,  a  table  is  set 
in  the  houses  where  the  boarders  proper 
flatter  their  acquaintances  that  they  sleep. 
It  must  be  so,  for  the  entire  male  popu- 
lation is  constantly  eating  in  the  oyster- 
cellars.  Indeed,  if  ocular  evidence  may 
be  relied  on,  the  best  energies  of  the  me- 
tropolis are  given  to  the  incessant  con- 
sumption of  "  half  a  dozen  raw,"  or  "  four 
fried  and  a  glass  of  ale."  The  bar-rooms 
and  eating-houses  are  always  full  or  in 
the  act  of  becoming  full.  By  a  fatality 
so  unerring  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  won- 
derful, it  happens  that  you  can  never  en- 
ter a  Washington  restaurant  and  find  it 
partially  empty,  without  being  instantly 
followed  by  a  dozen  or  two  of  bipeds 
as  hungry  and  thirsty  as  yourself,  who 
crowd  up  to  the  bar  and  destroy  half  the 
comfort  you  derive  from  your  lunch  or 
your  toddy. 

But,  although  everybody  is  forever  eat- 
ing oysters  and  drinking  ale  in  myriads 
of  subterranean  holes  and  corners,  no- 
body fails  to  eat  at  other  places  more  sur- 
prising and  original  than  any  you  nave 
yet  seen.  In  all  other  cities,  people  eat 
at  home  or  at  a  hotel  or  an  eating-house ; 
in  Washington  they  eat  at  bank.  But 
they  do  not  eat  money, —  at  least,  not  in 
the  form  of  bullion,  or  specie,  or  notes. 
These  Washington  banks,  unlike  those 
of  London,  Pans,  and  New  York,  are 
open  mainly  at  night  and  all  night  long, 
are  situated  invariably  in  the  second  sto- 
ry, guarded  as  jealously  as  any  seraglio, 
and  admit  nobody  but  strangers,  —  that  is 
to  say,  everybody  in  Washington.  This 
is  singular.  Still  more  singular  is  the 
fact,  that  the  best  food,  served  in  the 
most  exquisite  manner,  and  (with  some- 
times a  slight  variation)  the  choicest 
wines  and  cigars,  may  be  had  at  these 
banks  free  of  cost,  except  to  those  who 
choose  voluntarily  to  remunerate  the 
banker  by  purchasing  a  commodity  as 
costly  and  almost  as  worthless  as  the  ar- 
ticles sold  at  ladies'  fairs, — upon  which 
principle,  indeed,  the  Washington  banks 
are  conducted.  The  commodity  alluded 
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to  is  in  the  form  of  small  discs  of  ivory,  for  a  stranger  to  venture  in  search  of  his 

called  "chips"  or  "checks"  or  "shad"  room  without  the  guidance  of  some  one 

or  "  skad,"  and   the   price  varies   from  far  more  familiar  with  the  devious  course 

twenty-five   cents  to  a  hundred  dollars  of  the  narrow  clearings  through  the  forest 

per  "  skad."  of  apartments  than  the  landlord  himself. 

It  is  expected  that  every  person  who  Now  and  then  a  reckless  and  adventurous 
opens  an  account  at  bank  by  eating  a  proprietor  undertakes  to  make  a  day's 
supper  there  shall  buy  a  number  of  journey  alone  through  his  establishment. 
"  shad,"  but  not  with  the  view  of  taking  He  is  never  heard  of  afterwards,  —  or,  if 
them  home  to  show  to  his  wife  and  chil-  found,  is  discovered  in  a  remote  angle  or 
dren.  Yet  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  loft,  in  a  state  of  insensibility  from  bewil- 
for  persons  of  a  stingy  and  ungrateful  derment  and  starvation.  If  it  were  not 
disposition  to  spend  most  of  their  time  in  for  an  occasional  negro,  who,  instigated 
these  benevolent  institutions  without  ever  by  charitable  motives  or  love  of  money, 
spending  so  much  as  a  dollar  for  "  shad,"  slouches  about  from  room  to  room  with  an 
but  eating,  drinking,  and  smoking,  and  empty  coal-scuttle  as  an  excuse  for  his  in- 
particularly  drinking,  to  the  best  of  their  trusions,  a  gentleman  stopping  at  a  Wash- 
ability.  This  reprehensible  practice  is  ington  hotel  would  be  doomed  to  certain 
known  familiarly  in  Washington  as  "buck-  death.  In  fact,  the  lives  of  all  the  guests 
ing  ag'inst  the  sideboard,"  and  is  thought  hang  upon  a  thread,  or  rather,  a  wire ; 
by  some  to  be  the  safest  mode  of  doing  for,  if  the  bell  should  fail  to  answer,  there 
business  at  bank.  would  be  no  earthly  chance  of  getting 

The  presiding  officer  is  never  called  into  daylight  again.     It  is  but  reasonable 

President.      He   is  called  "  Dealer," —  to  suppose  that  the  wires  to  many  rooms 

perhaps   from    the   circumstance   of  his  have  been  broken  in  times  past,  and  it 

dealing  in   ivory,  —  and   is   not   looked  is  well  known  in  Washington  that  these 

up  to  and  worshipped  as  the  influential  rooms  are  now  tenanted  by  skeletons  of 

man  of  banking-houses  is  generally.    On  hapless    travellers    whose   relatives    and 

the  contrary,  he   is   for  the   most  part  friends    never    doubted    that    they    had 

contemned  by  his  best  customers,  whose  been  kidnapped  or  had  gone  down  in 

heart's  desire  and  prayer  are  to  break  his  the  Arctic, 
bank  and  ruin  him  utterly.  The  differential  calculus  by  which  all 

Seeing  the  multitude  of  boarding-hous-  Washington  is  computed  obtains  at  the 
es,  oyster-cellars,  and  ivory-banks,  you  hotels  as  elsewhere,  with  this  peculiarity, 
may  suppose  there  are  no  hotels  in  Wash-  —  that  the  differences  are  infinitely  great, 
ington.  You  are  mistaken.  There  are  instead  of  infinitely  small.  While  the 
plenty  of  hotels,  many  of  them  got  up  on  fronts  are  very  fine,  showy,  and  youthful 
the  scale  of  magnificent  distances  that  as  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  the  rears 
prevails  everywhere,  and  somewhat  on  are  coarse,  common,  and  old  as  the  Mis- 
the  maritime  plan  of  the  Departments,  souri  Compromise.  The  furniture  in  the 
Outwardly,  they  look  like  colossal  docks,  rooms  that  look  upon  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
erected  for  the  benefit  of  hacks,  large  nue  is  as  fresh  as  the  dogma  of  Squatter 
fleets  of  which  you  will  always  find  moor-  Sovereignty ;  that  in  all  other  rooms  dates 
ed  under  their  lee,  safe  from  the  mon-  back  to  the  Ordinance  of '87.  Some  of 
soon  that  prevails  on  the  open  sea  of  the  apartments  exhibit  a  glaring  splen- 
the  Avenue.  Inwardly,  they  are  laby-  dor;  the  rest  show  beds,  bureaus,  and 
rinths,  through  whose  gloomy  mazes  it  is  washstands  which  hard  and  long  usage 
impossible  to  thread  your  way  without  has  polished  to  a  sort  of  newness.  Spe- 
the  assistance  of  an  Ariadne's  clue  in  the  cimens  of  ancient  pottery  found  on  these 
shape  of  an  Irishman  panting  under  a  washstands  are  now  in  the  British  Muse- 
trunk.  So  obscure  and  involved  are  the  um,  and  are  reckoned  among  the  finest 
hotel-interiors,  that  it  would  be  madness  of  Layard's  collections  at  Nineveh. 
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The  dining-rooms  are  admirable  exam-  all  varieties  of  males,  and  you  have  a 
pies  of  magnificent  distance.  The  room  vague  notion  of  the  people  of  Washing- 
is  long,  the  tables  are  long,  the  kitchen  is  ton. 

a  long  way  off,  and  the  waiters  a  long  It  is  an  axiom  in  physics,  that  a  part 
time  going  and  coming.  The  meals  are  cannot  be  greater  than  the  whole ;  and  it 
long,  —  so  long  that  there  is  literally  no  will  be  recollected,  that,  after  Epistemon 
end  to  them  ;  they  are  eternal.  It  is  had  his  head  sewed  on,  he  related  a  tough 
customary  to  mark  certain  points  in  the  story  about  the  occupations  of  the  mighty 
endless  route  of  appetite  with  mile-stones  dead,  and  swore,  that,  in  the  course  of  his 
named  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper ;  but  wanderings  among  the  damned,  he  found 
these  points  have  no  more  positive  exis-  Cicero  kindling  fires,  Hannibal  selling 
tence  than  the  imaginary  lines  and  an-  egg-shells,  and  Julius  Caesar  cleaning 
gles  of  the  geometrician.  Breakfast  runs  stoves.  The  story  holds  good  in  regard 
entirely  through  dinner  into  supper,  and  to  the  mighty  personages  in  Washington, 
dinner  ends  with  coffee,  the  beginning  but  the  axiom  does  not.  Men  whose 
of  breakfast.  Estimating  the  duration  fame  fills  the  land,  when  they  are  at  home 
of  dinner  by  the  speed  of  an  ordinary  or  spouting  about  the  country,  sink  into 
railroad-train,  it  is  twenty  miles  from  insignificance  when  they  get  to  Washing- 
soup  to  fish,  and  fifty  from  turkey  to  nuts.  ton.  The  sun  is  but  a  small  potato  in 
But  distance,  however  magnificent,  does  the  midst  of  the  countless  systems  of  the 
not  lend  enchantment  to  a  meal.  The  sidereal  heavens.  In  like  manner,  the 
wonder  is  that  the  knives  and  forks  are  majestic  orbs  of  the  political  firmament 
not  made  to  correspond  in  length  with  the  undergo  a  cruel  lessening  of  diameter  as 
repasts,  —  in  which  case  the  latter  would  they  approach  the  Federal  City.  The 
be  pitchforks,  and  the  former  John-Brown  greatest  of  men  ceases  to  be  great  in  the 
pikes.  presence  of  hundreds  of  his  peers,  and 

The  people  of  Washington  are  as  va-  the  multitude  of  the  illustrious  dwindle  i'n- 
rious,  mixed,  dissimilar,  and  contrasted  to  individual  littleness  by  reason  of  their 
as  the  edifices  they  inhabit.  Within  the  superabundance.  And  when  it  comes  to 
like  area,  which  is  by  no  means  a  small  occupations,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that 
one,  the  same  number  of  dignitaries  can  the  stranger  who  beholds  a  Senator  "  cop- 
be  found  nowhere  else  on  the  face  of  pering  on  the  ace,"  or  a  Congressman 
the  globe,  —  nor  so  many  characters  of  standing  in  a  bar-room  with  a  lump  of 
doubtful  reputation.  If  the  beggars  of  mouldy  cheese  in  one  hand  and'  a  glass 
Dublin,  the  cripples  of  Constantinople,  of  "  pony  whiskey "  in  the  other,  or  a 
and  the  lepers  of  Damascus  should  as-  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  wriggling 
semble  in  Baden-Baden  during  a  Con-  an  ugly  woman  through  the  ridiculous 
gress  of  Kings,  then  Baden-Baden  would  movements  of  the  polka  in  a  hotel-parlor, 
resemble  Washington.  Presidents,  Sen-  must  experience  sensations  quite  as  con- 
ators,  Honorables,  Judges,  Generals,  Com-  founding  as  any  Epistemon  felt  in  King- 
modores,  Governors,  and  the  Exs  of  all  dom  Come. 

these,  congregate  here  as  thick  as  pick-  In  spite  of  numberless  receptions,  lev- 
pockets  at  a  horse-race  or  women  at  a  ees,  balls,  hops,  parties,  dinners,  and  oth- 
wedding  in  church.  Add  Ambassadors,  er  reunions,  there  is,  properly  speak- 
Plenipotentiaries,  Lords,  Counts,  Bar-  ing,  no  society  in  Washington.  Circles 
ons,  Chevaliers,  the  great  and  small  fry  are  said  to  exist,  but,  like  that  in  the 
of  the  Legations,  Captains,  Lieutenants,  vortex  of  the  whirlpool,  they  are  inces- 
Claim  -  Agents,  Negroes,  Perpetual -Mo-  santly  changing.  Divisions  purely  arbi- 
tion-Men,  Fire -Eaters,  Irishmen,  Plug-  trary  may  be  made  in  any  community. 
Uglies,  Hoosiers,  Gamblers,  Californians,  Hence  the  circles  of  Washington  society 
Mexicans,  Japanese,  Indians,  and  Organ-  may  be  represented  sciagraphically  in  the 
Grinders,  together  with  females  to  match  following  diagram. 
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The  Circle  of  the  Mudsill  includes  Ne- 
groes, Clerks,  Irish  Laborers,  Patent  and 
other  Agents,  Hackmen,  Faro-Dealers, 
Washerwomen,  and  Newspaper -Corre- 
spondents. In  the  Hotel  Circle,  the  New- 
est Strangers,  Harpists,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Concertina-Men,  Provincial  Judg- 
es, Card- Writers,  College-Students,  Un- 
protected Females,  "  Star"  and  "  States" 
Boys,  Stool-Pigeons,  Contractors,  Sellers 
of  Toothpicks,  and  Beau  Hickman,  are 
found.  The  Circle  of  the  White  House 
embraces  the  President,  the  Cabinet,  the 
Chiefs  of  Bureaus,  the  Embassies,  Corco- 
ran and  Riggs,  formerly  Mr.  Forney,  and 
until  recently  George  Sanders  and  Isa- 
iah Rynders.  The  little  innermost  circle 
is  intended  to  represent  a  select  body  of 
residents,  intense  exclusives,  who  keep 
aloof  from  the  other  circles  and  hold  them 
all  in  equal  contempt.  This  circle  is 
known  only  by  report ;  in  all  probability 
it  is  a  myth.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  circles  of  the  White  House  and  the 
Hotels  rise  higher  and  sink  lower  than 
that  of  the  Mudsill,  but  whether  this  is  a 
fact  or  a  mere  necessity  of  the  diagram  is 
not  known. 

Society,  such  as  it  is,  in  the  metropolis, 
is  indulgent  to  itself.  It  intermeddles  not, 
asks  no  impertinent  questions,  and  trans- 
acts its  little  affairs  in  perfect  peace  and 
quietude.  Vigilant  as  the  Inquisition  in 
matters  political,  it  is  deaf  and  blind,  but 
not  dumb,  as  to  all  others.  It  dresses  as 
it  pleases,  drinks  as  much  as  it  chooses, 
eats  indiscriminately,  sleeps  promiscuous- 
ly, gets  up  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and 


does  as  little  work  as  possible.  Its  only 
trouble  is  that  "  incomparable  grief"  to 
which  Panurge  was  subject,  and  "  which 
at  that  time  they  called  lack  of  money." 
In  truth,  the  normal  condition  of  Wash- 
ington society  is,  to  use  a  vernacular 
term,  "  busted."  It  is  not  an  isolated 
complaint.  Everybody  is  "  busted."  No 
matter  what  may  be  the  state  of  a  man's 
funds  when  he  gets  to  Washington,  no 
matter  how  long  he  stays  or  how  soon  he 
leaves,  to  this  "  busted  "  complexion  must 
he  come  at  last.  He  is  in  Rome  ;  he  must 
take  the  consequences.  Shall  he  insult 
the  whole  city  with  his  solvency  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  He  abandons  his  purse  and 
his  conscience  to  the  madness  of  the  hour, 
and,  in  generous  emulation  of  the  pre- 
vailing recklessness  and  immorality,  dis- 
misses every  scruple  and  squanders  his 
last  cent.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  does 
he  feel  himself  truly  a  Washington-man, 
able  to  look  anybody  in  the  face  with  the 
serene  pride  of  an  equal,  and  without  the 
mortification  of  being  accused  or  even 
suspected  of  having  in  all  the  earth  a 
dollar  that  he  can  call  his  own. 

Where  morals  are  loose,  piety  is  sel- 
dom in  excess.  But  there  are  a  half- 
dozen  of  churches  in  Washington,  be- 
sides preaching  every  Sunday  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  relative 
size  and  cost  of  the  churches,  as  compar- 
ed with  the  Public  Buildings,  indicates 
the  true  object  of  worship  in  Washing- 
ton. Strange  to  say,  the  theatre  is  small- 
er than  the  churches.  Clerical  and  dra- 
matic entertainments  cannot  compete 
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with  the  superior  attractions  of  the  daily 
rows  in  Congress  and  the  nightly  orgies 
at  the  faro-banks.  Heaven  is  regarded 
as  another  Chihuahua  or  Sonora,  occupi- 
ed at  present  by  unfriendly  Camanches, 
but  destined  to  be  -annexed  some  day. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  very  important  elec- 
tion is  to  come  off  in  Connecticut  or  Penn- 
sylvania. That  must  be  attended  to  im- 
mediately. Such  is  piety  in  Washington. 
The  list  of  the  unique  prodigies  of 
Washington  is  without  limit.  But  mar- 
vels heaped  together  cease  to  be  marvel- 
lous, and  of  all  places  in  the  world  a  mu- 
seum is  the  most  tiresome.  So,  amid  the 
whirl  and  roar  of  winter-life  in  Washing- 

O 

ton,  when  one  has  no  time  to  read,  write, 
or  think,  and  scarcely  time  to  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep,  when  the  days  fly  by  like 
hours,  and  the  brain  reels  under  the  ex- 
citement of  the  protracted  debauch,  life 
becomes  an  intolerable  bore.  Yet  the 
place  has  an  intense  fascination  for  those 
who  suffer  most  acutely  from  the  tedium 
vitce  to  which  every  one  is  more  or  less  a 
prey ;  and  men  and  women  who  have 
lived  in  Washington  are  seldom  content- 
ed elsewhere.  The  moths  return  to  the 
flaming  candle  until  they  are  consumed. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Washington  is  the  Elysium  of  oddities, 
the  Limbo  of  absurdities,  an  imbroglio 
of  ludicrous  anomalies.  Planned  on  a 
scale  of  surpassing  grandeur,  its  architec- 
tural execution  is  almost  contemptible. 
Blessed  with  the  name  of  the  purest  of 
men,  it  has  the  reputation  of  Sodom. 
The  seat  of  the  law-making  power,  it  is 
the  centre  of  violence  and  disorder  which 
disturb  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
whole  Republic,  —  the  chosen  resort  for 
duelling,  clandestine  marriages,  and  the 
most  stupendous  thefts.  It  is  a  city  with- 
out commerce  and  without  manufactures ; 
or  rather,  its  commerce  is  illicit,  and  its 
manufacturers  are  newspaper-correspond- 
ents, who  weave  tissues  of  fiction  out  of 
the  warp  of  rumor  and  the  web  of  prevar- 
ication. The  site  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  it  is  the  home  of  everything 


but  affluence.  Its  public  buildings  are 
splendid,  its  private  dwellings  generally 
squalid.  The  houses  are  low,  the  rents 
high  ;  the  streets  are  broad,  the  crossings 
narrow ;  the  hacks  are  black,  the  horses 
white ;  the  squares  are  triangles,  except 
that  of  the  Capitol,  which  is  oval ;  and 
the  water  is  so  soft  that  it  is  hard  to  drink 
it,  even  with  the  admixture  of  alcohol.  It 
has  a  Monument  that  will  never  be  fin- 
ished, a  Capitol  that  is  to  have  a  dome, 
a  Scientific  Institute  which  does  nothing 

o 

but  report  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ther- 
mometer, and  two  pieces,  of  Equestrian 
Statuary  which  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  criticize.  It  boasts  a  streamlet 
dignified  with  the  name  of  the  river  Ti- 
ber, and  this  streamlet  is  of  the  size  and 
much  the  appearance  of  a  vein  in  a  dirty 
man's  arm.  It  has  a  canal,  but  the  ca- 
nal is  a  mud-puddle  during  one  half  the 
day  and  an  empty  ditch  during  the  other. 
In  spite  of  the  labors  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  it  has  no  particular  weather. 
It  has  the  climates  of  all  parts  of  the  hab- 
itable globe.  It  rains,  hails,  snows,  blows, 
freezes,  and  melts  in  Washington,  all  in 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  After 
a  fortnight  of  steady  rain,  the  sun  shines 
out,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  streets  are 
filled  with  clouds  of  dust.  Property  in 
Washington  is  exceedingly  sensitive,  the 
people  alarmingly  callous.  The  men  are 
fine-looking,  the  women  homely.  The 
latter  have  plain  faces,  but  magnificent 
busts  and  graceful  figures.  The  former 
have  an  imposing  presence  and  an  emp- 
ty pocket,  a  great  name  and  a  small  con- 
science. Notwithstanding  all  these  im- 
pediments and  disadvantages,  Washing- 
ton is  progressing  rapidly.  It  is  fast  be- 
coming a  large  city,  but  it  must  always 
remain  a  deserted  village  in  the  summer. 
Its  destiny  is  that  of  the  Union.  It  will 
be  the  greatest  capital  the  world  ever 
saw,  or  it  will  be  "  a  parched  place  in 
the  wilderness,  a  salt  land  and  not  in- 
habited," and  "  every  one  that  passeth 
thereby  shall  be  astonished  and  wag  his 
head." 
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[Concluded.] 

SPRING  at  last  stole  placidly  into  sum-  tion  than  an  imperial  princess  bestows  on 
mer,  and  Marguerite,  who  was   always  the  taxes  that  produce  her  tiara,  turned 
shivering  in  the  house,  kept  the  company  slowly  from  the  apparent  apathy  thus  in- 
in  a  whirl  of  out-door  festivals.  duced  on  her  modes  of  thought,  passivity 
"  We  have  not  lived  so,  Roger,"  said  lost  in  a  gulf  of  anxious  speculation,  while 
Mrs.  McLean,  "  since  the  summer  when  she  watched  the  theatre  of  events  with  a 
you  went  away.     We  all  follow  the  ca-  glow,  like  wine  in  lamplight,  that  burn- 
price  of  this  child  as  a  ship  follows  the  ed  behind  her  dusky  eyes  till  they  had 
little  compass-needle."  the  steady  penetration  of  some  wild  crea- 
And  she  made  room  for  the  child  be-  ture's.     She  may  have  wondered  if  Mr. 
side  her  in  the  carriage ;  for  Mr.  Raleigh  Raleigh's  former  feeling  were  yet  alive  ; 
was  about  driving  them  into  town,  —  an  she  may  have  wondered  if  Marguerite 
exercise  which  had  its  particular  charm  had  found  the  spell  that  once  she  found, 
for  Marguerite,  not  only  for  the  glimpse  herself;  she  may  have  been  kept  in  thrall 
it  afforded  of  the  gay,  bustling  inland-city-  by  ignorance  if  he  had  ever  read  that 
life,  but  for  opportunities  of  securing  the  old  confessing  note  of  hers :  whatever  she 
reins  and  of  occasioning  panics.     Lately,  thought  or  hoped  or  dreaded,  she  said 
however,   she    had    resigned   the   latter  nothing,  and  did  nothing, 
pleasure,  and   sat  with  quiet  propriety  Of  all  those  who  concerned  themselves 
by  Mrs.  McLean.     Frequently,  also,  she  in  the  affair  of  Marguerite's  health  and 
took  long  drives  alone  or  with  one  of  the  spirits,  Mr.  Raleigh  was  the  only  one  who 
children,  holding  the  reins  listlessly,  and  ,  might  have  solved  their  mystery.     Per- 
ranging  the  highway  unobservantly  for  haps  the  thought  of  wooing  the  child  whose 
miles  around.  mother  he  had  once  loved  was  sufficient- 
Mrs.    Purcell    declared    the    girl   was  ly  repugnant  to  him  to  overcome  the  ten- 
homesick  ;   Mrs.    Heath  doubted   if  the  derness  which  every  one  was  forced  to 
climate    agreed   with   her :    she   neither  feel  for  so  beautiful  a  creation.     I  have 
denied  nor  affirmed  their  propositions.  not  said  that  Marguerite  was  this,  before, 
Mr.  Heath  came  and  went  from  the  because,  until  brought  into  contrast  with 
city  where  her  father  was,  without  re-  her  mother,  her  extreme  loveliness  was 
ceiving  any  other  notice  than  she  would  too  little  positive  to  be  felt ;  now  it  was 
have  bestowed  on  a  peaceful  walking-  the  evanescent  shimmer  of  pearl  to  the 
stick ;  his  attentions  to  her  during  his  vis-  deep   perpetual  fire   of  the    carbuncle, 
its  were  unequivocal ;  she  accepted  them  Softened,  as  she  became,  from  her  versa- 
as  nonchalantly  as  from  a  waiter  at  table,  tile  cheeriness,  she  moved  round  like  a 
On  the  occasion  of  his  last  stay,  there  had  moonbeam,  and  frequently  had  a  bewil- 
been  a  somewhat  noticeable  change  in  dered  grace,  as  if  she  knew  not  what  to 
his  demeanor :  he  wore  a  trifle  of  quite  make  of  herself.     Mr.  Raleigh,  from  the 
novel  assurance ;  his  supreme  bearing  was  moment  in  which  he  perceived  that  she 
not  mitigated  by  the  restless  sparkle  of  no  longer  sought  his  company,  retreated 
his  eye ;  and  in  addressing  her  his  com-  into  his  own  apartments,  and  was  less 
pliments,  he  spoke  as  one  having  author-  seen  by  the  others  than  ever, 
ity.  Returning  from  the  drive  on  the  morn- 
Mrs.  Laudersdale,  so  long  and  so  en-  ing  of  Mrs.  McLean's  last  recorded  re- 
tirely   accustomed   to   the   reception   of  mark,  Mr.  Raleigh,  who  had  remained  to 
homage  that  it  cost  her  no  more  reflec-  give  the  horses  in  charge  to  a  servant, 
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was  about  to  pass,  when  the  tableau  with-          Katy  opened  her  eyes,  as  if  she  had 

in  the  drawing-room  caught  his  attention  been  told  that  the  object  of  her  adoration 

and  altered  his    course.      He   entered,  was  Japanese. 

and  flung  his  gloves  down  on  a  table,  and         "  It  is  the  last  grain  that  completes  the 

threw  himself  on  the  floor  beside  Mar-  transformation,  as  your  story-books  have 

guerite  and  the  children.     She  appeared  told ;  and  one  day  you  will  see  her  stand, 

to  be  revisited  by  a  ray  of  her  old  sun-  a  statue  of  sugar,  and  melt  away  in  the 

shine,  and  had  unrolled  a  giant  parcel  of  sun.     To  be  sure,  the  whole  air  will  be 

candied  sweets,  which  their  mother  would  sweetened,   but  there  will  be  no  Mrs. 

have  sacrificed  on  the  shrine  of  jalap  and  Laudersdale." 

senna,  the  purchase  of  a  surreptitious  mo-  "  For  shame,  Mrs.  Purcell ! "  cried  Mar- 
ment,  and  was  now  dispensing  the  bril-  guerite.  "You're  not  sweet-tempered, 
liant  comestibles  with  much  ill-subdued  or  you'd  like  sweet  dainties  yourself, 
glee.  One  mouth,  that  had  bitten  off  the  Here  are  nuts  swathed  in  syrup ;  you'll 
head  of  a  checkerberry  chanticleer,  was  have  none  of  them  ?  Here  are  health 
convulsed  with  the  acidulous  tickling  of  and  slumber  and  idle  dreams  in  a  choco- 
sweetened  laughter,  till  the  biter  was  bit  late-drop.  Not  a  chocolate  ?  Here  are 
and  a  metamorphosis  into  the  animal  of  at-  dates ;  if  you  wouldn't  choose  the  things 
tack  seemed  imminent ;  at  the  hands  of  in  themselves,  truly  you  would  for  their 
another  a  warrior  in  barley-sugar  was  ex-  associations  ?  See,  when  you  take  up 
periencing  the  vernacular  for  defeat  with  one,  what  a  picture  follows  it :  the  plum 
reproving  haste  and  gravity ;  and  there  that  has  swung  at  the  top  of  a  palm  and 
was  yet  another  little  omnivorous  creature  crowded  into  itself  the  glow  of  those  fierce 
that  put  out  both  hands  for  indiscriminate  noon-suns  ;  it  has  been  tossed  by  the  si- 
snatching,  and  made  a  spectacle  of  him-  rocco,  it  has  been  steeped  in  reeking  dew ; 
self  in  a  general  plaster  of  gum-arabic-  there  was  always  stretched  above  it  the 
drop  and  brandy-smash.  blue  intense  tent  of  a  heaven  full  of 

"  Contraband  ?"  said  Mr.  Raleigh.  light,  —  always  below  and  around,  long 

"  And  sweet  as  stolen  fruit,"  said  Mar-  level  reaches  of  hot  shining  sand  ;  the 

guerite.    "  Ursule  makes  the  richest  com-  phantoms  of  waning  desert  moons  have 

fits,  but  not  so   innumerable   as   these,  hovered  over  it,  swarthy  Arab  chiefs  have 

Mamma  and  I  owe  our  sweet-tooth  and  encamped  under  it ;  it  has  threaded  the 

honey-lip  to  bits  of  her  concoction."  narrow  streets  of  Damascus  —  that  city 

"  Mrs.  Purcell,"  asked  Mr.  Raleigh,  as  the   most   beautiful  —  on   the    backs   of 

that  lady  entered,  "  is  this  little  banquet  gaunt  gray  dromedaries ;  it  has  crossed 

no  seduction  to  you  ?  "  the  seas,  —  and  all  for  you,  if  you  take  it, 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  she  replied.  this  product  of  desert  freedom,   torrid 

"  Drinking  honey-dew  from  acorns."  winds,  and  fervid  suns !  " 

"  Laudersdale  as  ever!"  ejaculated  she,          "  I  might  swallow  the  date,"  said  Mrs. 

looking  over  his  shoulder.      "  I  thought  Purcell,  "  but  Africa  would  choke  me." 

you  had  'no  sympathy  with'" Mr.  Raleigh  had  remained  silent  for 

"  But    I    '  like    to    see    other    folks  some  time,  watching  Marguerite  as  she 

take '  talked.     It  seemed  to  him  that  his  youth 

"  Their  sweets,  in  this  case.     No,  thank  was  returning ;  he  forgot  his  resolves,  his 

you,"  she  continued,  after  this  little  re-  desires,  and  became  aware  of  nothing  in 

hearsal  of  the  past.      "  What   are   you  the  world  but  her  voice.    Just  before  she 

poisoning  all  this  brood  for  ?  "        ,  concluded,  she  grew  conscious  of  his  gaze, 

"  Mrs.  Laudersdale   eats  sweetmeats ;  and  almost  at  once  ceased  speaking ;  her 

they    don't    poison    her,"    remonstrated  eyes  fell  a  moment  to  meet  it,  and  then 

Katy.  she  would  have  flashed  them  aside,  but 

"  Mrs.  Laudersdale,  my  dear,  is  excep-  that  it  was  impossible ;  lucid  lakes  of  light, 

tional."  they  met  his  own ;  she  was  forced  to  con- 
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tinue  it,  to  return  it,  to  forget  all,  as  he 
was  forgetting,  in  that  long  look. 

"  What  is   this  ? "  said  Mrs.  Purcell, 
stooping  to  pick  up  a  trifle  on  the  mat- 


ting. 


"Cest  a  moi !  "  cried  Marguerite,  spring- 
ing up  suddenly,  and  spilling  all  the  frag- 
ments of  the  feast,  to  the  evident  satis- 
faction of  the  lately  neglected  guests. 

"  Yours  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Purcell  with  cool- 
ness, still  retaining  it.  "  Why  do  you 
think  in  French  ?  " 

"  Because  I  choose  ! "  said  Marguerite, 
angrily.  "  I  mean  —  How  do  you  know 
that  1  do  ?  " 

"  Your  exclamation,  when  highly  ex- 
cited or  contemptuously  indifferent,  is  al- 
ways in  that  tongue." 

"  Which  am  I  now  ? " 

"  Really,  you  should  know  best.  Here 
is  your  bawble";  and  Mrs.  Purcell  tossed 
it  lightly  into  her  hands,  and  went  out. 

It  was  a  sheath  of  old  morocco.  The 
motion  loosened  the  clasp,  and  the  con- 
tents, an  ivory  oval  and  a  cushion  of  fad- 
ed silk,  fell  to  the  floor.  Mr.  Raleigh 
bent  and  regathered  them  ;  there  was 
nothing  for  Marguerite  but  to  allow  that 
he  should  do  so.  The  oval  had  reversed 
in  foiling,  so  that  he  did  not  see  it ;  but, 
glancing  at  her  before  returning  it,  he 
found  her  face  and  neck  dyed  deeper 
than  the  rose.  Still  reversed,  he  was 
about  to  relinquish  it,  when  Mrs.  Mc- 
Lean passed,  and,  hearing  the  scamper- 
ing of  little  feet  as  they  fled  with  booty, 
she  also  entered. 

"  Seeing  you  reminds  me,  Roger,"  said 
she.  "  What  do  you  suppose  has  become 
of  that  little  miniature  I  told  you  of?  I 
was  showing  it  to  Marguerite  the  other 
night,  and  have  not  seen  it  since.  I  must 
have  mislaid  it,  and  it  was  particularly 
valuable,  for  it  was  some  nameless  thing 
that  Mrs.  Heath  found  among  her  moth- 
er's trinkets,  and  I  begged  it  of  her,  it 
was  such  a  perfect  likeness  of  you.  Can 
you  have  seen  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  it,"  he  replied.  "  And 
haven't  I  as  good  a  right  to  it  as  any  ?  " 

He  extended  his  arm  for  the  case  which 
Marguerite  held,  and  so  touching  her 


hand,  the  touch  was  more  lingering  than 
it  needed  to  be ;  but  he  avoided  looking 
at  her,  or  he  would  have  seen  that  the 
late  color  had  fled  till  the  face  was  whit- 
er than  marble. 

"  Your  old  propensities,"  said  Mrs.  Mc- 
Lean. "  You  always  will  be  a  boy.  By 
the  way,  what  do  you  think  of  Mary  Pur- 
cell's  engagement  ?  I  thought  she  would 
always  be  a  girl." 

"  Ah  !  McLean  was  speaking  of  it  to 
me.  Why  were  they  not  engaged  be- 
fore ?  " 

"  Because  she  was  not  an  heiress." 

Mr.  Raleigh  raised  his  eyebrows  signif- 
icantly. 

"  He  could  not  afford  to  marry  any 
but  an  heiress,"  explained  Mrs.  McLean. 

Mr.  Raleigh  fastened  the  case  and  re- 
stored it  silently. 

"  You  think  that  absurd  ?  You  would 
not  marry  an  heiress  ?  " 

Mr.  Raleigh  did  not  at  once  reply. 

"  You  would  not,  then,  propose  to  an 
heiress  ?  " 

"  No." 

As  this  monosyllable  fell  from  his  lips, 
Marguerite's  motion  placed  her  beyond 
hearing.  She  took  a  few  swift  steps,  but 
paused  and  leaned  against  the  wall  of  the 
gable  for  support,  and,  placing  her  hand 
upon  the  sun -beat  bricks,  she  felt  a 
warmth  in  them  which  there  seemed  to 
be  neither  in  herself  nor  in  the  wide 
summer-air. 

Mrs.  Purcell  came  along,  opening  her 
parasol. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  orchard,"  said  she ; 
"  cherries  are  ripe.  Hear  the,  robins  and 
the  bells !  Do  you  want  to  come  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Marguerite. 

"  There  are  bees  in  the  orchard,  too, 
—  the  very  bees,  for  aught  I  know,  that 
Mr.  Raleigh  used  to  watch  thirteen  years 
ago,  or  their  great -grand -bees,  —  they 
stand  in  the  same  place." 

"  You  knew  Mr.  Raleigh  thirteen 
years  ago  ?  "  she  asked,  glancing  up  cu- 
riously. 

«  Yes." 

"Well?" 

"  Very  well." 
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"  How  much  is  very  well  ?  " 

"  He  proposed  to  me.  Smother  your 
anger ;  he  didn't  care  for  me  ;  some  one 
told  him  that  I  cared  for  him." 

"  Did  you  ?  " 

"  This  is  what  the  Inquisition  calls  ap- 
plying the  question  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Pur- 
cell.  "  Nonsense,  dear  child  !  he  was 
quite  in  love  with  somebody  else." 

"  And  that  was ?  " 

"  He  supposed  your  mother  to  be  a 
widow.  Well,  if  you  won't  come,  I  shall 
go  alone  and  read  my  '  L' Allegro '  un- 
der the  boughs,  with  breezes  blowing  be- 
tween the  lines.  I  can  show  you  some 
little  field-mice  like  unfledged  birds,  and 
a  nest  that  protrudes  now  and  then  glit- 
tering eyes  and  cleft  fangs." 

Marguerite  was  silent ;  the  latter  com- 
modity was  de  trop.  Mrs.  Purcell  ad- 
justed her  parasol  and  passed  on. 

Here,  then,  was  the  whole  affair.  Mar- 
guerite pressed  her  hands  to  her  forehead, 
as  if  fearful  some  of  the  swarming  thoughts 
should  escape ;  then  she  hastened  up  the 
slope  behind  the  house,  and  entered  and 
hid  herself  in  the  woods.  Mr.  Raleigh 
had  loved  her  mother.  Of  course,  then, 
there  was  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  her 
mother  had  loved  him.  Horrible  thought ! 
and  she  shook  like  an  aspen,  beneath  it. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  that  she  loathed 
him,  —  that  she  despised  the  woman  who 
had  given  him  regard.  The  present  mo- 
ment was  a  point  of  dreadful  isolation ; 
there  was  no  past  to  remember,  no  fu- 
ture to  expect ;  she  herself  was  alone 
and  forsaken,  the  whole  world  dark,  and 
heaven  blank.  But  that  could  not  be 
forever.  As  she  sat  with  her  face  bur- 
ied in  her  hands,  old  words,  old  looks, 
flashed  on  her  recollection ;  she  compre- 
hended what  long  years  of  silent  suffer- 
ing the  one  might  have  endured,  what 
barren  yearning  the  other  ;  she  saw  how 
her  mother's  haughty  calm  might  be  the 
crust  on  a  lava-sea ;  she  felt  what  deso- 
lation must  have  filled  Roger  Raleigh's 

O  O 

heart,  when  he  found  that  she  whom  he 
had  loved  no  longer  lived,  that  he  had 
cherished  a  lifeless  ideal,  —  for  Margue- 
rite knew  from  his  own  lips  that  he  had 


not  met  the  same  woman  whom  he  had 
left. 

She  started  up,  wondering  what  had 
led  her  upon  this  train  of  thought,  why  she 
had  pursued  it,  and  what  reason  she  had 
for  the  pain  it  gave  her.  A  step  rustled 
among  the  distant  last -year's  leaves ; 
there  in  the  shadowy  wood,  where  she  did 
not  dream  of  concealing  her  thoughts, 
where  it  seemed  that  all  Nature  shared 
her  confidence,  this  step  was  like  a  fin- 
ger laid  on  the  hidden  sore.  She  paus- 
ed, a  glow  rushed  over  her  frame,  and 
her  face  grew  hot  with  the  convicting 
flush.  Consternation,  bitter  condemna- 
tion, shame,  impetuous  resolve,  swept 
over  her  in  one  torrent,  and  she  saw  that 
she  had  a  secret  which  every  one  might 
touch,  and,  touching,  cause  to  sting.  She 
hurried  onward  through  the  wood,  un- 
conscious how  rapidly  or  how  far  Jier 
heedless  course  extended.  She  sprang 
across  gaps  at  which  she  would  another 
time  have  shuddered ;  she  clambered  over 
fallen  trees,  penetrated  thickets  of  tan- 
gled brier,  and  followed  up  the  shrunken 
beds  of  streams,  till  suddenly  the  wood 
grew  thin  again,  and  she  emerged  upon 
an  open  space, — a  long  lawn,  where  the 
grass  grew  rank  and  tall  as  in  deserted 
graveyards,  and  on  which  the  afternoon 
sunshine  lay  with  most  dreary,  desolate 
emphasis.  Marguerite  had  scarcely  com- 
prehended herself  before ;  now,  as  she 
looked  out  on  the  utter  loneliness  of  the 
place,  all  joyousness,  all  content,  seem- 
ed wiped  from  the  world.  She  leaned 

A 

against  a  tree  where  the  building  rose 
before  her,  old  and  forsaken,  washed  by 
rains,  beaten  by  winds.  A  blind  slung 
open,  loose  on  a  broken  hinge ;  the  emp- 
tiness of  the  house  looked  through  it  like 
a  spirit.  The  woodbine  seemed  the  only 
living  thing  about  it,  —  the  woodbine  that 
had  swung  its  clusters,  heavy  as  grapes 
of  Eshcol,  along  one  wall,  and,  falling 
from  support,  haft  rioted  upon  the  ground 
in  masses  of  close-netted  luxuriance. 

Standing  afld  surveying  the  silent  scene 
of  former  gayety,  la  figure  came  down  the 
slope,  crushing  the  rass  wi(fc  linerin 
tread,  checked 
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surveyed  it  with  her.  Her  first  impulse 
was  to  approach,  her  next  to  retreat ;  by 
a  resolution  of  forces  she  remained  where 
she  was.  Mr.  Raleigh's  position  pre- 
vented her  from  seeing  the  expression  of 
his  face ;  from  his  attitude  seldom  was 
anything  to  be  divined.  He  turned  with 
a  motion  of  the  arm,  as  if  he  swung  off  a 
burden,  and  met  her  eye.  He  laughed, 
and  drew  near. 

"  I  am  tempted  to  return  to  that  sus- 
picion of  mine  when  I  first  met  you,  Miss 
Marguerite,"  said  he.  "  You  take  shape 
from  solitude  and  empty  air  as  easily  as 
a  Dryad  steps  from  her  tree." 

"  There  are  no  Dryads  now,"  said  Mar- 
guerite, sententiously. 

"  Then  you  confess  to  being  a  myth  ?  " 

"  I  confess  to  being  tired,  Mr.  Raleigh." 

Mr.  Raleigh's  manner  changed,  at  her 
petulance  and  fatigue,  to  the  old  air  of 
protection,  and  he  gave  her  his  hand. 
It  was  pleasant  to  be  the  object  of  his 
care,  to  be  with  him  as  at  first,  to  renew 
their  former  relation.  She  acquiesced, 
and  walked  beside  him. 

"  You  have  had  some  weary  travel," 
he  said,  "  and  probably  not  more  than 
half  of  it  in  the  path." 

And  she  feared  he  would  glance  at  the 
rents  in  her  frock,  forgetting  that  they 
were  not  sufficiently  infrequent  facts  to 
be  noticeable. 

"  He  treats  me  like  a  child,"  she  thought. 
"  He  expects  me  to  tear  my  dress !  He 
forgets,  that,  while  thirteen  years  were 
making  a  statue  of  her,  they  were  mak- 
ing a  woman  of  me  ! "  And  she  snatched 
away  her  hand. 

"  I  have  the  boat  below,"  he  said,  with- 
out paying  attention  to  the  movement. 
"  You  took  the  longest  way  round,  which, 
you  have  heard,  is  the  shortest  way  home. 
You  have  never  been  on  the  lake  with 
me."  And  he  was  about  to  assist  her  in. 

She  stepped  back,  hesitating. 

"No,  no,"  he  said.  "It  is  very  well 
to  think  of  walking  back,  but  it  must  end 
in  thinking.  You  have  no  impetus  now 
to  send  you  over  another  half-dozen  miles 
of  wood-faring,  no  pique  to  sting,  lo." 
And  before  she  could  remonstrate,  she 


was  lifted  in,  the  oars  had  flashed  twice, 
and  there  was  deep  water  between  her- 
self and  shore.  She  was  in  reality  too 
much  fatigued  to  be  vexed,  and  she  sat 
silently  watching  the  spaces  through  which 
they  glanced,  and  listening  to  the  rhyth- 
mic dip  of  the  oars.  The  soft  afternoon 
air,  with  its  melancholy  sweetness  and 
tinge  of  softer  hue,  hung  round  them ;  the 
water,  brown  and  warm,  was  dimpled 
with  the  flight  of  myriad  insects;  they 
wound  among  the  islands,  a  path  one  of 
them  knew  of  old.  From  the  shelving 
rocks  a  wild  convolvulus  drooped  its  twist- 
ed bells  across  them,  a  sweet-brier  snatch- 
ed at  her  hair  in  passing,  a  sudden  elder- 
tree  shot  out  its  creamy  panicles  above, 
they  ripped  up  drowsy  beds  of  folded 
lily-blooms. 

Mr.  Raleigh,  suddenly  lifting  one  oar, 
gave  the  boat  a  sharp  curve  and  sent  it 
out  on  the  open  expanse ;  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  had  no  right  thus  to  live  two  lives 
in  one.  Still  he  wished  to  linger,  and 
with  now  and  then  a  lazy  movement  they 
slipped  along.  He  leaned  one  arm  on 
the  upright  oar,  like  a  river -god,  and 
from  the  store  of  boat-songs  in  his  remem- 
brance sang  now  and  then  a  strain.  Mar- 
guerite sat  opposite  and  rested  along  the 
side,  content  for  the  moment  to  glide  on 
as  they  were,  without  a  reference  to  the 
past  in  her  thought,  without  a  dream  of 
the  future.  Peach-bloom  fell  on  the  air, 
warmed  all  objects  into  mellow  tint,  and 
reddened  deep  into  sunset.  Tinkling 
cow-bells,  where  the  kine  wound  out  from 
pasture,  stole  faintly  over  the  lake,  re- 
flected dyes  suffused  it  and  spread  around 
them  sheets  of  splendid  color,  outlines 
erew  ever  dimmer  on  the  distant  shores, 

o 

a  purple  tone  absorbed  all  brilliance,  the 
shadows  fell,  and,  bright  with  angry  lustre, 
the  planet  Mars  hung  in  the  south  and 
struck  a  spear,  redder  than  rubies,  down 
the  placid  mirror.  The  dew  gathered 
and  lay  sparkling  on  the  thwarts  as  they 
touched  the  garden-steps,  and  they  mount- 
ed and  traversed  together  the  alleys  of 
odorous  dark.  They  entered  at  Mr.  Ra- 
leigh's door  and  stepped  thence  into  the 
main  hall,  where  they  could  see  the  broad 
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light  from  the  drawing-room  windows 
streaming  over  the  lawn  beyond.  Mrs. 
Laudersdale  came  down  the  hall  to  meet 
them. 

"My  dear  Rite,"  she  said,  "I  have 
been  alarmed,  and  have  sent  the  servants 
out  for  you.  You  left  home  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  you  have  not  dined.  Your  fa- 
ther and  Mr.  Heath  have  arrived.  Tea 
is  just  over,  and  we  are  waiting  for  you 
to  dress  and  go  into  town ;  it  is  Mrs.  Man- 
ton's  evening,  you  recollect." 

"  Must  I  go,  mamma  ?  "  asked  Margue- 
rite, after  this  statement  of  facts.  "  Then 
I  must  have  tea  first.  Mr.  Raleigh,  I  re- 
member my  wasted  sweetmeats  of  the 
morning  with  a  pang.  How  long  ago 
that  seems ! " 

In  a  moment  her  face  told  her  regret 
for  the  allusion,  and  she  hastened  into 
the  dining-room. 

Mr.  Raleigh  and  Marguerite  had  a 
merry  tea,  and  Mrs.  Purcell  came  and 
poured  it  out  for  them. 

"  Quite  like  the  days  when  we  went 
gypsying,"  said  she,  when  near  its  con- 
clusion. 

"  We  have  just  come  from  the  Bawn, 
Miss  Marguerite  and  I,"  he  replied. 

"  You  have  ?  I  never  go  near  it.  Did 
it  break  your  heart  ?  " 

Mr.  Raleigh  laughed. 

"  Is  Mr.  Raleigh's  heart  such  a  delicate 
organ  ?  "  asked  Marguerite. 

"  Once,  you  might  have  been  answer- 
ed negatively ;  now,  it  must  be  like  the 
French  banner,  perce,  troue,  criblef 

"  Pray,  add  the  remainder  of  your  quo- 
tation," said  he,  —  "  sans  peur  et  sans  re- 
proche" 

"  So  that  a  trifle  would  reduce  it  to 
flinders,"  said  Mrs.  Purcell,  without  mind- 
ing his  interruption. 

"  Would  you  give  it  such  a  charac- 
ter, Miss  Rite  ?  "  questioned  Mr.  Raleigh 
lightly. 

"I?  I  don't  see  that  you  have  any 
heart  at  all,  Sir." 

"  I  swallow  my  tea  and  my  mortifica- 
tion." 

"  Do  you  remember  your  first  repast 
at  the  Bawn  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Purcell. 


"Why  not?" 

"  And  the  jelly  like  molten  rubies  that 
I  made  V  It  keeps  well."  And  she  mov- 
ed a  glittering  dish  toward  him. 

"  All  things  of  that  summer  keep  well," 
he  replied. 

"  Except  yourself,  Mr.  Raleigh.  The 
Indian  jugglers  are  practising  upon  us,  I 
suspect.  You  are  no  more  like  the  same 
person  who  played  sparkling  comedy  and 
sang  passionate  tragedy  than  this  bamboo 
stick  is  like  that  willow  wand." 

"I  wish  I  could  retort,  Miss  Helen," 
he  replied.  "  I  beg  your  pardon ! " 

She  was  silent,  and  her  eye  fell  and 
rested  on  the  sheeny  damask  beneath. 
He  glanced  at  her  keenly  an  instant,  then 
handed  her  his  cup,  saying, — 

"  May  I  trouble  you  ?  " 

She  looked  up  again,  a  smile  breaking 
over  the  face  wanner  than  youth,  but 
which  the  hour's  gayety  had  flushed  to 
a  forgetfulness  of  intervening  years,  ex- 
tended her  left  hand  for  the  cup,  still 
gazing  and  smiling. 

Various  resolves  had  flitted  through 
Marguerite's  mind  since  her  entrance. 
One,  that  she  would  yet  make  Mr.  Ra- 
leigh feel  her  power,  yielded  to  shame  and 
self-contempt,  and  she  despised  herself  for 
a  woman  won  un wooed.  But  she  was  not 
sure  that  she  was  won.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  she  did  not  care  particularly  for  Mr. 
Raleigh.  He  was  much  older  than  she ; 
he  was  quite  grave,  sometimes  satirical ; 
she  knew  nothing  about  him;  she  was 
slightly  afraid  of  him.  On  the  whole,  if 
she  consulted  her  taste,  she  would  have 
preferred  a  younger  hero;  she  wrould 
rather  be  the  Fornarina  for  a  Raflfaello ; 
she  had  fancied  her  name  sweetening  the 
songs  of  Giraud  Riquier,  the  last  of  the 
Troubadours;  and  she  did  not  believe 
Beatrice  Portinari  to  be  so  excellent 
amonor  women,  so  different  from  other 

c*  ' 

girls,  that  her  name  should  have  soared 
so  far  aloft  with  that  escutcheon  of  the 
golden  wing  on  a  field  azure.  "  But  they 
say  that  there  cannot  be  two  epic  periods 
in  a  nation's  literature,"  thought  Margue- 
rite hurriedly ;  "  so  that  a  man  who  might 
have  been  Homer  once  will  be  nothing 
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but  a  gentleman  now."   And  at  this  point,  the  bodice,  and  Ursule  followed  with  a 

havin«-  decided  that  Mr.  Raleigh  was  ful-  cloak.      As    she   entered   the   drawing- 

C5                                                                                           *•—  O 

ly  worth  unlimited  love,  she  added  to  her  room,  the  great  bunches  of  white  azalea, 
resolves  a  desire  for  content  with  what-  winch  her  mother  had  brought  from  the 
ever  amount  of  friendly  affection  he  chose  swamps,  caught  her  eye ;  she  threw  down 
to  bestow  upon  her.  And  all  this,  while  the  pearls,  and  broke  off  rapid  clusters 
sifting  the  sugar  over  her  raspberries,  of  the  queenly  flowers,  touching  the  back- 
Nevertheless,  she  felt,  in  the  midst  of  her  ward-curling  hyacinthine  petals,  and  ca- 
heroic  content,  a  strange  jealousy  at  hear-  ressingly  passing  her  finger  down  the  pale 
ing  the  two  thus  discuss  days  in  which  purple  shadow  of  the  snowy  folds.  Di- 
she  had  no  share,  and  she  watched  them'  rectly  afterward  she  hung  them  in  her 
furtively,  with  a  sharp,  hateful  suspicion  breezy  hair,  from  which,  by  natural  ten- 
dawning  in  her  mind.  Now,  as  Mrs.  ure,  they  were  not  likely  to  fall,  bound 
Purcell's  eyes  met  Mr.  Raleigh's,  and  her  them  over  her  shoulders  and  in  her 
hand  was  still  extended  for  the  cup,  Mar-  waist. 

guerite  fastened  her  glance  on  its  glitter-  "  See !  I  stand  like  Summer,"  she  said, 

ing  ring,  and  said  abruptly, —  <c  wrapped  in  perfume ;  it  is  intoxicating." 

"  Mrs.  Purcell,  have  you  a  husband  ?  "  Just  then  two  hands  touched  her,  and 

Mrs.  Purcell  started  and  withdrew  her  her  father  bent  his  face  over  her.     She 

hand,  as  if  it  had  received  a  blow,  just  flung  her  arms  round  him,  careless  of 

as  Mr.  Raleigh  relinquished  the  cup,  so  their  fragile  array,  kissed  him  on  both 

that  between  them  the  bits  of  pictured  cheeks,  laughed,  and  kissed  him  again, 

porcelain  fell  and   splintered  over  the  She  did  not  speak,  for  he  disliked  French, 

equipage.  and  English  sometimes  failed  her. 

"  Naughty  child  ! "  said  Mrs.  Purcell.  "  Here  is  Mr.  Heath,"  her  father  said. 

"  See  now  what  you've  done ! "  She  partly  turned,  touched  that  gen- 

"  What  have  I  to  do  with  it  ?  "  tleman's  hand  with  the  ends  of  her  fin- 

"  Then  you  haven't  any  bad  news  for  gers,  and  nodded.     Her  father  whispered 

me  ?     Has  any  one  heard  from  the  Col-  a  brief  sentence  in  her  ear. 

onel  ?     Is  he  ill  ?  "  "  Jamais,  Monsieur,  jqmais  I "  she  ex- 

"  Pshaw ! "  said  Marguerite,  rising  and  claimed ;  then,  with  a  quick  gesture  of 

throwing  down  her  napkin.  deprecation,  moved  again  toward  him  ; 

She  went  to  the  window  and  looked  but  Mr.  Laudersdale  had  coldly  passed 

out.  to  make  his  compliments  to  Mrs.  Heath. 

"  It  is  time  you  were  gone,  little  lady,"  "  You  are  not  in  toilet  ?  "  said  Margue- 

said  Mr.  Raleigh.  rite,  following  him,  but  speaking  with  Mr. 

She  approached  Mrs.  Purcell  and  pass-  Raleigh, 

ed  her  hand  down  her  hair.  "No,  —  Mrs.  Purcell  has  been  playing 

"What  pretty  soft  hair  you  have!"  for  me  a  little  thing  I  always  liked, — that 

said  she.     "  These  braids  are  like  carved  sweet,  tuneful  afternoon  chiding  of  the 

gold-stone.     May  I  dress  it  with  sweet-  Miller  and  the  Torrent, 

brier  to-night  ?  I  brought  home  a  spray."  She  glanced  at  Mrs.  Purcell,  saw  that 

"  Rite  !  "  said  Mrs.  Laudersdale  sweet-  her  dress  remained  unaltered,  and  com- 

ly,  at  the  door ;  and  Rite  obeyed  the  sum-  menced  pulling  off  the  azaleas  from  her 

mons.  own. 

In  a  half-hour  she  came  slowly  down  "  I  do  not  want  to  go,"  she  murmured, 

the  stairs,  untwisting  a  long  string  of  her  '  "  I  need  not !     Mamma  and  Mrs.  Mc- 

mother's  abandoned  pearls,  great  pear-  Lean  have  already  gone  in   the   other 

shaped  things  full  of  the  pale  lustre  of  carriage." 

gibbous  moons.     She  wore  a   dress  of  "  Come,-  Marguerite,"  said  Mr.   Lau- 

white  samarcand,  with  a  lavish  ornament  dersdale,  approaching  her,  as  Mr.  Heath 

like  threads  and  purfiles  of  gold  upon  and  his  mother  disappeared. 
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"  I  am  not  going,"  she  replied,  quick-  sat  shadowed  among  the  great  fragrant 

ly.  shrubs.    A  group  already  stood  there,  eat- 

"  Not  going  ?     I  beg  your  pardon,  my  ing  ices  and  gayly  gossiping.     Mr.  Lau- 

dear,  but  you  are  ! "   and  he  took  he*  dersdale  and  Mr.  Manton  sauntered  in, 

hand.  their  heads  together,  and  muttering  oc- 

She  half  endeavored  to  withdraw  it,  cult  matters  of  business,  whose  tally  was 
threw  a  backward  glance  over  her  shoul-  kept  with  forefinger  on  palm, 
der  at  the  remaining  pair,  and,  led  by  "  Where  is  Raleigh  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Man- 
lier father,  went  out.  ton,  looking  up.     "  He  can  tell  us." 

Marguerite  did  her  best  to  forget  the  "  At  his  old  occupation,"  answered  a 

vexation,  was  very  affable  with  her  fa-  gentleman  from  beside  Mrs.  Laudersdale, 

ther,  and  took  no  notice  of  any  of  Mr.  "  flirting  with  forbidden  fruit." 

Heath's  prolonged  remarks.     The  drive  "  An  alliterative  amusement,"  said  Mrs. 

was  at  best  a  tiresome  one,  and  she  was  Laudersdale. 

already  half -asleep   when   the   carriage  "You  did  not  know  the  original  Ra- 

stopped.     The  noise  and  light,  and  the  leigh  ?"  continued  the  gentleman.    "But 

little  vanities  of  the  dressing-room,  awak-  he  always  took  pleasure  in  female  socie- 

ened  her,  and  she  descended  prepared  ty;  yet,  singularly  enough,  though  fas- 

for  conquest.     But,  after  a  few  moments,  tidious  in  choice,  it  was  only  upon  the 

it  all  became  weariness,  the  air  was  close,  married  ladies  that  he  bestowed  his  plato- 

the   flowers  faded,  the   music   piercing,  nisms.      I   observe   the   old   Adam   still 

The  toilets  did  not  attract  nor  the  faces  clings  to  him." 

interest  her.     She  danced  along  absent  "  He  probably  found  more  liberty  with 

and  spiritless,  when  her  eye,  raised  dream-  them,"  remarked  Mrs.  Laudersdale,  when 

ily,  fell  on  an  object  among  the  curtains  no  one  else  replied, 

and  lay  fascinated  there.      It  was  cer-  "  Without  doubt  he  took  it." 

tainly  Mr.  Raleigh ;  but  so  little  likely  did  "  I  mean,  that,  where  attentions  are 

that  seem,  that  she  again  circled  the  room,  known   to    intend    nothing,   one   is   not 

with  her  eyes  bent  upon  that  point,  ex-  obliged  to  measure  them,  or  to  calculate 

pecting  it  to  vanish.     He  must  have  come  upon  effects." 

in  the  saddle,  unless  a  coach  had  return-  "  Of  the  latter  no  one  can  accuse  Mr. 

ed  for  him  and  Mrs.  Purcell,  —  yes,  there  Raleigh  ! "  said  Mr.  Laudersdale,  hotly, 

was  Mrs.  Purcell,  —  and  she  wore  that  forgetting  himself  for  once, 

sweet-brier  fresh-blossoming  in  the  light.  Mrs.  Laudersdale  lifted  her  large  eyes 

With  what  ease  she  moved !  —  it  must  and  laid  them  on  her  husband's  face, 

always  have  been  the  same  grace ;  —  how  "  Excuse  me  !  excuse  me  ! "  said  the 

brilliant  she  was  !     There,  —  she  was  go-  gentleman,  with  natural  misconception, 

ing  to  dance  with  Mr.  Raleigh.     No  ?  "I  was  not  aware  that  he  was  a  friend 

Where,  then  ?     Into  the  music-room  !  of  yours."    And  taking  a  lady  on  his  arm, 

The  music-room  lay  beyond  an  ante-  he  withdrew. 

room  of  flowers  and  prints,  and  was  clos-  "  Nor  is  he  ! "  said  Mr.  Laudersdale, 

ed  against  the  murmur  of  the  parlors  by  in   lowest  tones,  replying  to  his  wife's 

great  glass  doors.     Marguerite,  from  her  gaze,  and  for  the  first  time  intimating  his 

position,  could  see  Mr.  Raleigh  seated  at  feeling.     "  Never,  never,  can  I  repair 

the  piano,  and  Mrs.  Purcell  standing  by  the  ruin  he  has  made  me  ! " 

his  side  ;  now  she  turned  a  leaf,  now  she  Mrs.  Laudersdale  rose  and  stretched 

stooped,  and  their  hands  touched  upon   "  out  her  arm,  blindly, 

the    keys.      Marguerite    slipped    alone  "The  room  is  quite  dark,"  she  mur- 

through  the  dancers,  and  drew  nearer,  mured ;  "  the  flowers  must  soil  the  air: 

There  were  others  in  the  music -room,  Will  you  take  me  up-stairs?" 

but  they  were  at  a  distance  from  the  Meanwhile,  the  unconscious  object  of 

piano.      She  entered  the  anteroom  and  their  remark  was  turning  over  a  pile  of 
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pages  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  tri- 
fled along  the  gleaming  keys. 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  he,  drawing  one  from 
the  others,  and  arranging  it  before  him, 
—  a  gondel-lied. 

There  stole  from  his  fingers  the  soft, 
slow  sound  of  lapsing  waters,  the  rocking 
on  the  tide,  the  long  sway  of  some  idle 
weed.  Here  a  jet  of  tune  was  flung  out 
from  a  distant  bark,  here  a  high  octave 
flashed  like  a  passing  torch  through  night- 
shadows,  and  lofty  arching  darkness  told 
in  clustering  chords.  Now  the  boat  fled 
through  melancholy  narrow  ways  of  pil- 
lared pomp  and  stately  beauty,  now  float- 
ed off  on  the  wide  lagoons  alone  with  the 
stars  and  sea.  Into  this  broke  the  passion 
of  the  gliding  lovers,  deep  and  strong,  giv- 
ing a  soul  to  the  whole,  and  fading  away 
again,  behind  its  wild  beating,  with  the 
silence  of  lapping  ripple  and  dipping  oar. 

Mrs.  Purcell,  standing  beside  the  play- 
er, laid  a  careless  arm  across  the  instru- 
ment, and  bent  her  face  above  him  like  a 
flower  languid  with  the  sun's  rays.  Sud- 
denly  the  former  smile  suffused  it,  and, 
as  the  gondel-lied  fell  into  a  slow  floating 
accompaniment,  she  sang  with  a  swift,  im- 
petuous grace,  and  in  a  sweet,  yet  thrill- 
ing voice,  the  Moth  Song.  The  shrill 
music  and  murmur  fronct  the  parlors  burst 
all  at  once  in  muffled  volume  upon  the 
melody,  and,  turning,  they  both  saw  Mar- 
guerite standing  in  the  doorway,  like  an 
angry  wraith/  and  flitting  back  again. 
Mrs.  PurceH  laughed,  but  took  up  the 
thread  of  her  song  again  where  it  was 
broken,  and  carried  it  through  to  the 
end.  Then  Mr.  Raleigh  tossed  the  gon- 
deMied  aside,  and  rising,  they  continued 
their  stroll. 

"  You  have  more  than  your  share  of 
the  good  things  of  life,  Raleigh,"  said 
Mr.  McLean,  as  the  person  addressed 
poured  out  wine  for  Mrs.  Purcell.  "  Two 
affairs  on  hand  at  once  ?  You  drink 
deep.  Light  and  sparkling,  —  thin  and 
tart,  —  isn't  it  Solomon  who  forbids  mix- 
ed drink  ?  " 

"  I  was  never  the  worse  for  claret,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Raleigh,  bearing  away  the  glit- 
tering glass. 

VOL.   VII.  2 


The  party  from  the  Lake  had  not  ar- 
rived at  an  early  hour,' and  it  was  quite 
late  when  Mr.  Raleigh  made  his  way 
through  ranks  of  tireless  dancers,  toward 
Marguerite.  She  had  been  dancing  with 
a  spirit  that  would  have  resembled  joyous- 
ness  but  for  its  reckless  abandon.  She 
seemed  to  him  then  like  a  flame,  as  full 
of  wilful  sinuous  caprice.  At  the  first 
he  scarcely  liked  it,  but  directly  the  ar- 
tistic side  of  his  nature  recognized  the 
extreme  grace  and  beauty  that  flowed 
through  every  curve  of  movement.  Stand- 
ing now,  the  corn-silk  hair  slightly  disor- 
dered and  still  blown  about  by  the  fan 
of  some  one  near  her,  her  eyes  sparkling 
like  stars  in  the  dewdrops  of  wild  wood- 
violets,  warm,  yet  wearj,  and  a  flush  deep- 
ening her  cheek  Tfith  color,  while  the 
flowers  hung  dead  around  her,  she  held 
a  glass  of  wine  and  watched  the  bead 
swim  to  the  brim.  Mr.  Raleigh  approach- 
ed unaware,  and  startled  her  as  he  spoke. 

"  It  is  au  gre  du  vent,  indeed,"  he  said, 
—  "just  the  white  fluttering  butterfly, — 
and  now  that  the  wings  are  clasped  above 
this  crimson  blossom,  I  have  a  chance  of 
capture."  And  smiling,  he  gently  with- 
drew the  splendid  draught. 

"  Buvezj  Monsieur,"  she  said  ;  "  c'est  le 
vin  de  la  vie  !  " 

"Do  you  know  how  near  daylight  it 
is  ?  *  he  replied.  "  Mrs.  Laudersdale 
fainted  in  the  heat,  and  your  father  took 
her  home  long  ago.  The  Heaths  went 
also ;  and  the  carriage  has  just  returned 
for  the  only  ones  of  us  that  are  left,  you 
and  me." 

"  Is  it  ready  now  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  So  am  I." 

And  in  a  few  moments  she  sat  opposite 
him  in  the  coach,  on  their  way  home. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  possible  for  me  to  sit 
on  the  box  and  drive  ?  "  she  asked. 

"No." 

"  I  should  like  it,  in  this  wild  starlight, 
these  flying  clouds,  this  breath  of  dawn." 

Meeting  no  response,  she  sank  into  si- 
lence. No  emotion  can  keep  one  awake 
forever,  and,  after  all  her  late  fatigue,  the 
roll  of  the  easy  vehicle  upon  the  springs 
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soon  soothed  her  into  a  dreamy  state. 
Through  the  efforts  at  wakefulness,  she 

C1 

watched  the  gleams  that  fell  within  from 
the  carriage-lamps,  the  strange  shadows 
on  the  roadside,  the  boughs  tossing  to  the 
wind  and  flickering  all  their  leaves  in 
the  speeding  light;  she  watched,  also, 
Mr.  Raleigh's  face,  on  which,  in  the  fit- 
ful flashes,  she  detected  a  look  of  utter 
weariness. 

" Monsieur"  she  exclaimed,  " il  faut 
que  je  vous  gene  !  " 

44  Immensely,"  said  Mr.  Raleigh  with 
a  smile  ;  "  but,  fortunately,  for  no  great 
time." 

"We  shall  be  soon  at  home?  Then 
I  must  have  ^ept." 

"  Very  like.     What  did  you  dream  ?  " 

"  Oh,  one  must  iiot  tell  dreams  before 

breakfast,  or  they  come  to  pass,  you  know." 

"  No, — I  am  uninitiated  in.  dream-craft. 

Mr.  Heath  "  - 

"Monsieur"  she  cried,  with  sudden 
heat,  "  il  me  semble  que  je  comprends  les 
Laocoons !  J'en  suis  de  meme ! " 

As  she  spoke,  she  fell,  struck  forward 
by  a  sudden  shock,  the  coach  was  rock- 
ing like  a  boat,  and  plunging  down  un- 
known gulfs.     Mr.  Raleigh  seized  her, 
broke  through  the  door,  and  sprang  out. 
"  Qu'avez  vous  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  The  old  willow  is  fallen  in  the  wind," 
he  replied. 

"  Quel  dommage  that  we  did  not  see  it 
fall!" 

"  It  has  killed  one  of  the  horses,  I  fear," 
he  continued,  measuring,  as  formerly,  her 
terror  by  her  levity.  "  Capua !  is  all 
right  ?  Are  you  safe  ?  " 

"  Yah,  massa  !  "  responded  a  voice 
from  the  depths,  as  Capua  floundered 
with  the  remaining  horse  in  the  thicket 
at  the  lake-edge  below.  "  Yah,  massa, 
— nuffin  harm  Ol'  Cap  in  water;  spec  he 
born  to  die  in  galluses ;  had  nuff  chance 
to  be  in  glory,  ef  'twasn't.  I 's  done  beat 
wid  dis  yer  pony,  anyhow,  Mass'r  Ra- 
leigh. Seems,  ef  he  was  a  'sect  to  fly  in 
de  face  ob  all  creation  an'  pay  no  'ten- 
tion  to  his  centre  o'  gravity,  he  might 
walk  up  dis  yer  hill ! " 

Mr.  Raleigh  left  Marguerite  a  moment, 


to  relieve  Capua's  perplexity.  Through 
the  remaining  darkness,  the  sparkle  of 
stars,  and  wild  fling  of  shadows  in  the 
wind,  she  could  but  dimly  discern  the 
struggling  figures,  and  the  great  creature 
trampling  and  snorting  below.  She  re- 
membered strange  tales  out  of  the  "  Ara- 
bian Nights,"  "  Bellerophon  and  the  Chi- 
niEera,"  "  St.  George  and  the  Dragon";  she 

O  ^  • 

waited,  half- expectant,  to  see  the  great 
talon-stretched  wings  flap  up  against  the 
slow  edge  of  dawn,  where  Orion  lay,  a 
pallid  monster,  watching  the  planet  that 
flashed  like  some  great  gem  low  in  a 
crystalline  west,  and  she  stepped  near- 
er, with  a  kind  of  eager  and  martial  spir- 
it, to  do  battle  in  turn. 

"  Stand  aside,  Una  ! "  cried  Mr.  Ra- 
leigh, who  had  worked  in  a  determined 
characteristic  silence,  and  the  horse's 
head,  sharp  ear,  and  starting  eye  were 
brought  to  sight,  and  then  his  heaving 
bulk. 

"All  right,  massa!"  cried  Capua,  af- 
ter a  moment's  survey,  as  he  patted  the 
trembling  flanks.  "  Pretty  tough  ex'cise 
dat!  Spect  Massam  Clean  be  mighty 
high,  —  his  best  cretur  done  about  killed 
wid  dat  tr^e; —  feared  he  show  dis  nig- 
ger a  stick  worf  t\vo  o'  dat ! " 

"  We  had  fike  to  have  finished  our 
dance  on  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Raleigh 
now,  looking  back  on  the  splintered 
wheels  and  panels.  ''-Will  you  mount? 
I  can  secure  you  from  failing." 

"  Oh,  no,  —  I  can  walk  •,  it  is  only  a 
little  way." 

"Reach  home  like  Cinderella?  If 
you  had  but  one  glass  slipper,  that  might 
be ;  but  in  satin  ones  it  is  impossible." 
And  she  found  herself  seated  aloft  before 
quite  aware  what  had  happened. 

Pacing  along,  they  talked  lightly,  with 
the  gayety  natural  upon  excitement, — 
Capua  once  in  a  while  adding  a  cogent 
word.  As  they  opened  the  door,  Mr. 
Raleigh  paused  a  moment. 

"  I  am  glad,"  he  said,  "  that  my  last 

day  with  you  has  been  crowned  by  such 

adventures.     I  leave  the  Lake  at  noon." 

She  hung,  listening,  with  a  backward 

swerve  of  figure,  and  regarding  Him  in 
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the  dim  light  of  the  swinging  hall-lamp, 
for  the  moment  half-petrified.  Sudden- 
ly she  turned  and  seized  his  hand  in 
hers,  —  then  threw  it  off. 

"  Cher  ami"  she  murmured  hastily,  in 
a  piercing  whisper,  like  some  articulate 
sigh,  "  si  tu  m'aimes,  dis  moi  1 " 

The  door  closed  in  the  draught,  the 
drawing-room  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Lau- 
dersdale  stepped  out,  having  been  await- 
ing their  return.  Mr.  Raleigh  caught  the 
flash  of  Marguerite's  eye  and  the  crim- 
son of  her  cheek,  as  she  sprang  forward 
up  the  stairs  and  out  of  sight. 

The  family  did  not  breakfast  together 
the  next  day,  as  politeness  chooses  to  call 
the  first  hour  after  a  ball,  and  Mr.  Ra- 
leigh was  making  some  arrangements 
preliminary  to  his  departure,  in  his  own 
apartments,  at  about  the  hour  of  noon. 
The  rooms  which  he  had  formerly  oc- 
cupied Mrs.  McLean  had  always  kept 
closed,  in  a  possibility  of  his  return,  and 
he  had  found  himself  installed  in  them 
upon  his  arrival.  The  library  was  to- 
day rather  a  melancholy  room :  the  great 
book-cases  did  not  enliven  it ;  the  grand- 
piano,  with  its  old  dark  polish,  seemed 
like  a  coffin,  the  sarcophagus  of  unris- 
en  music ;  the  oak  panelling  had  ab- 
sorbed a  richer  hue  with  the  years  than 
once  it  wore ;  the  portrait  of  his  mother 
seemed  farther  withdrawn  from  sight 
and  air;  Antinoiis  took  a  tawnier  tint 
in  his  long  reverie.  The  Summer,  past 
her  height,  sent  a  sad  beam,  the  signal 
of  decay,  through  the  half-open  shutters, 
and  it  lay  wearily  on  the  man  who  sat 
by  the  long  table,  and  made  more  som- 
bre yet  the  faded  carpet  and  cumbrous 
chair. 

There  was  a  tap  on  the  door.  Mr.  Ra- 
leigh rose  and  opened  it,  and  invited  Mr. 
Laudersdale  in.  The  latter  gentleman 
complied,  took  the  chair  resigned  by 
the  other,  but  after  a  few  words  became 
quiet.  Mr.  Raleigh  made  one  or  two 
attempts  at  conversation,  then,  seeing 
silence  to  be  his  visitor's  whim,  suffered 
him  to  indulge  it,  and  himself  continued 
his  writing.  Indeed,  the  peculiar  rela- 


much  conversation  difficult.  Mr.  Lau- 
dersdale sat  with  his  eyes  upon  the  floor 
for  several  minutes,  and  his  countenance 
wrapped  in  thought.  Rising,  with  his 
hands  behind  him,  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  long  room,  still  without  speak- 


ing. 


"  Can  I  be  of  service  to  you,  Sir  ? " 
asked  the  other,  after  observing  him. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Raleigh,  I  am  led  to  think 
you  can," — still  pacing  up  and  down, 
and  vouchsafing  no  further  information. 

At  last,  the  monotonous  movement  end- 
ed, Mr.  Laudersdale  stood  at  the  window, 
intercepting  the  sunshine,  and  examined 
some  memoranda. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Raleigh,"  he«  resumed,  with 
all  his  courtly  manner,  upon  close  of  the 
examination,  "  I  am  in  hopes  that  you 
may  assist  me  in  a  singular  dilemma. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so." 

"  Thank  you.  This  is  the  affair.  About 
a  year  ago,  being  unable  to  make  my 
usual  visit  to  my  daughter  and  her  grand- 
mother, I  sent  there  in  my  place  our 
head  clerk,  young  Heath,  to  effect  the 
few  transactions,  and  also  to  take  a 
month's  recreation,  —  for  we  were  all 
overworked  and  exhausted  by  the  crisis. 
The  first  thing  he  proceeded  to  do  was  to 
fall  in  love  with  my  daughter.  Of  course 
he  did  not  mention  this  occurrence  to 
me,  on  his  return.  When  my  daughter 
arrived  at  New  York,  I  was  again  de- 
tained, myself,  and  sent  her  to  this  place 
under  his  care.  He  lingered  rather  lon- 
ger than  he  should  have  done,  knowing 
the  state  of  things ;  but  I  suspected  noth- 
ing, for  the  idea  of  a  clerk's  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  the  great  Martinique 
estate  never  entered  my  mind ;  moreover, 
I  have  regarded  her  as  a  child;  and  I 
sent  him  back  with  various  commissions 
at  several  times,  —  once  on  business  with 
McLean,  once  to  obtain  my  wife's  signa- 
ture to  some  sacrifice  of  property,  and 
so  on.  I  really  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Raleigh;  it  is  painful  to  another,  I  am 
aware,  to  be  thrust  upon  family  confi- 
dences"  

"  Pray,  Sir,  proceed,"  said  Mr.  Raleigh, 


tions  existing  between  these  men  made      wheeling  his  chair  about. 
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"  But  since  you  are  in  a  manner  con-  trinkets  at  the  foot  of  the  oleanders,  and 

nected  with  the  affair,  yourself" disappeared  the  next,  and  no  trace  of  her 

"  You  must  be  aware,  Mr.  Lauders-  was  found. 

dale,  that  my  chief  desire  is  the  opportu-  "  When  I  reached  this   point,  young 

nity  you  afford  me."  Heath  turned  to  me  with  that  impudent- 

"I  believe  so.    I  am  happy  to  afford  it.  ly  nonchalant  drawl  of  his,  saying, — 
On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Heath's  last  visit  " '  And  her  property,  Sir  ? ' 
to  this  place,  Marguerite  drew  attention  " '  That,'  I  replied  innocently,  '  which 
to  a  coin  whose  history  you  heard,  and  comprised  half  the  estate,  and  which  she 
the  other  half  of  which  Mrs.  Purcell  wore,  would  have   received,  on   attaining  the 
Mr.  Heath  obtained  the  fragment  he  pos-  requisite  age,  was  inherited  by  her  broth- 
sessed  through  my  wife's  aunt,  Susanne  er,  upon  her  suicide.' 
Le  Blanc ;    Mrs.  Purcell  obtained  hers  " '  Apparent  suicide,  you  mean,'  said 
through  her  grandmother,  Susan  White,  he ;  and  thereupon  took  up  the  story,  as 
Of  course,  these  good  people  were  not  I  have  said,  matched  date  to  date  and 
slow  to  put  the  coin  and  the  names  to-  person  to  person,  and  informed  me  that 
gether ;  Mr.  Heath,  moreover,  had  heard  exactly  a  fortnight  from  the  day  of  Made- 
portions  of  the  history  of  Susanne   Le  moiselle  Susanne  Le  Blanc's  disappear- 
Blanc,  when  in  Martinique.  ance,  a  young  lady  took  rooms  at  a  hotel 

"  On  resuming  his  duties  in  the  count-  in  a  Southern  city,  and  advertised  for  a 
ing-house,  after  this  little  incident,  one  situation  as  governess,  under  the  name 
day,  at  the  close  of  business-hours,  he  de-  of  Susan  White.      She  gave  no  refer- 
manded  from  me  the  remnants  of  this  his-  ences,  spoke  English  imperfectly,  and  had 
tory  with  which  he  might  be  unacquainted,  difficulty  in  obtaining  one;  finally,  how- 
When  I  paused,  he  took  up  the  story  and  ever,  she  was  successful,  and  after  a  few 
finished  it  with  ease,  and  —  and  poetical  years  married  into  the  family  of  her  em- 
justice,  I  may  say,  Mr.  Raleigh.     Susanne  ployer,  and  became  the  mother  of  Mrs. 
was  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Laudersdale's  fa-  Heath.     The  likeness  of  Mrs.  Purcell,  the 
ther,  though  far  younger  than  he.     She  grandchild  of  Susan  White,  to  Susanne 
met  a  young  American  gentleman,  and  Le  Blanc,  was  so  extraordinary,  a  num- 
they  became  interested  in  each  other,  ber  of  years  ago,  that,  when  Ursule,  my 
Her  brother  designed  her  for  a  different  daughter's  nurse,  first  saw  her,  she  faint- 
fate, —  the  governor  of  the  island,  indeed,  ed  with  terror.     My  wife,  you  are  aware, 
was  her  suitor,  —  and  forbade  their  inter-  "was  born  long  after  these  events.     This 
course.     There  were  rumors  of  a  private  governess  never  communicated   to  her 
marriage ;  her  apartments  were  searched  husband  any  more  specific  circumstance 
for  any  record,  note,  or  proof,  unsuccess-  of  her  youth  than  that  she  had  lived  in 
fully.     If  there  were  such,  they  had  been  the  West  Indies,  and  had  left  her  family 
left  in  the  gentleman's  hands  for  better  because  they  had  resolved  to  marry  her, 
concealment.  It  being  supposed  that  they  —  as  she  might  have  done,  had  she  not 
continued  to  meet,  M.  Le  Blanc  prevail-  died  shortly  after  her  daughter's  birth, 
ed  upon  the  governor  to  arrest  the  lover  Among  her  few  valuables  were  found  this 
on  some  trifling  pretence  and  send  him  half-coin  of  Heath's,  and   a  miniature, 
out  of  the  island.     Shortly  afterward,  as  which    his  mother  recently  gave   your 
he  once  confessed  to  his  wife,  he  caused  cousin,  but  which,  on  account  of  its  new 
a  circumstantial  account  of  the  death  and  interest,  she  has  demanded  again ;  for  it 
funeral  obsequies  of  each  to  reach  the  k  is  probably  that  of  the  ancient  lover,  and 
other.     Immediately  he  urged  the  gov-  bearing,  as  it  does,  a  very  striking  resem- 
ernor's  suit  again,  and  when  she  continu-  blance  to  yourself,  you  have  pronounced 
ed  to  resist,  he  fixed  the  wedding-day,  it  to  be  undoubtedly  that  of  your  uncle, 
himself,  and  ordered  the  trousseau.  Upon  Reuben  Raleigh,  and  wondered  how  it 
this,  one  evening,  she  buried  the  box  of  came  into  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Heath's 
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mother.  Now,  as  you  may  be  aware, 
Reuben  Raleigh  was  the  name  of  Susanne 
Le  Blanc's  lover." 

"  No, — I  was  not  aware." 

Mr.  Laudersdale's  countenance,  which 
had  been  animated  in  narration,  sudden- 
ly fell. 

"I  was  in  hopes,"  he  resumed, —  "I 
thought,  —  my  relation  of  these  occur- 
rences may  have  been  very  confused; 
but  it  is  as  plain  as  daylight  to  me,  that 
Susanne  Le  Blanc  and  Susan  White  are 
one,  and  that  the  property  of  the  first  is 
due  to  the  heirs  of  the  last." 

"  Without  doubt,  Sir." 

"  The  same  is  plain  to  the  Heaths.  I 
am  sure  that  Marguerite  will  accept  our 
decision  in  the  matter,  —  sure  that  no 
daughter  of  mine  would  retain  a  fraudu- 
lent penny ;  for  retain  it  she  could,  since 
there  is  not  sufficient  proof  in  any  court, 
if  we  chose  to  contest ;  but  it  will  beg- 
gar her." 

"  How,  Sir  ?  Beggar  her  to  divide  her 
property  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  singular  division.  The  inter- 
est due  on  Susanne's  moiety  swells  it 
enormously.  Add  to  this,  that,  after  M. 
Le  Blanc's  death,  Madame  Le  Blanc, 
a  much  younger  person,  did  not  so  well 
understand  the  management  of  affairs, 
the  property  depreciated,  and  many  loss- 
es were  encountered,  and  it  happens  that 
the  sum  due  Mrs.  Heath  covers  the  whole 
amount  that  Marguerite  possesses." 

"  Now,  then,  Sir  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Ra- 
leigh, interrogatively. 

"Now,  then,  Mrs.  Heath  requests  my 
daughter's  hand  for  her  son,  and  offers  to 
set  off  to  him,  at  once,  such  sum  as  would 
constitute  his  half  of  her  new  property 
upon  her  decease,  and  allow  him  to  en- 
ter our  house  as  special  partner." 

"Ah!" 

"This  does  not  look  so  unreasonable. 
Last  night  he  proposed  formally  to  Mar- 
guerite, who  is  still  ignorant  of  these  af- 
fairs, and  she  refused  him.  I  have  urged 
her  differently,  —  I  can  do  no  more  than 
urge, —  and  she  remains  obdurate.  To 
accumulate  misfortunes,  we  escaped  1857 
by  a  miracle.  We  have  barely  recover- 


ed; and  now  various  disasters  striking 
us, — the  loss  of  the  Osprey  the  first  and 
chief  of  them, — we  are  to-day  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  Nothing  but  the 
entrance  of  this  fortune  can  save  us  from 
ruin." 

"  Unfortunate  !  "  said  Mr.  Raleigh, — 
"  most  unfortunate  !  And  can  I  serve 
you  at  this  point?" 

"Not  at  all,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Lauders- 
dale,  with  sudden  erectness.  "No,  —  I 
have  but  one  hope.  It  has  seemed  to 
me  barely  possible  that  your  uncle  may 
have  communicated  to  you  events  of  his 
early  life,  —  that  you  may  have  heard, 
that  there  may  have  been  papers  telling 
of  the  real  fate  of  Susanne  Le  Blanc." 

"  None  that  I  know  of,"  said  Mr.  Ra- 
leigh, after  a  pause.  "  My  uncle  was  a 
very  reserved  person.  I  often  imagined 
that  his  youth  had  not  been  without  its 
passages,  something  to  account  for  his 
unvarying  depression.  In  one  letter,  in- 
deed, I  asked  him  for  such  a  narration. 
He  promised  to  give  it  to  me  shortly,  — 
the  next  mail,  perhaps.  The  next  mail 
I  received  nothing;  and  after  that  he 
made  no  allusion  to  the  request." 

"Indeed?  Indeed?  I  should  say, — 
pardon  me,  Mr.  Raleigh, —  that  your  por- 
tion of  the  next  mail  met  with  some  ac- 
cident. Your  servants  could  not  explain 
it?" 

"  There  is  Capua,  who  was  major- 
domo.  We  can  inquire,"  said  Mr.  Ra- 
leigh, with  a  smile,  rising  and  ringing  for 
that  functionary. 

On  Capua's  appearance,  the  question 
was  asked,  if  he  had  ever  secretly  detain- 
ed letter  or  paper  of  any  kind. 

"  Lors,  massa !  I  alwes  knew  'twould 
come  to  dis ! "  he  replied.  "  No,  massa, 
neber ! "  shaking  his  head  with  repeated 
emphasis. 

"  I  thought  you  might  have  met  with 
some  accident,  Capua,"  said  his  master. 

"  Axerden  be ,  beg  massa's  par- 
den  ;  but  such  s'picions  poison  any  fami- 
ly's peace,  and  make  a  feller  done  forgit 
hisself." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Raleigh,  who 
was  made  to  believe  by  this  vehemence 
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in  what  at  first  bad  seemed  a  mere  fan- 
tasy. "  Only  remember,  that,  if  you  could 
assure  me  that  any  papers  had  been  de- 
stroyed, the  assurance  would  be  of  value." 

"  'Deed,  Mass  Roger  ?  Dat  alters  de 
case,"  said  Capua,  grinning.  "  Dere  's 
been  a  good  many  papers  'stroyed  in  dis 
yer  house  firs'  an'  last." 

"  Which  in  particular  ?  " 

"  Don'  rekerlek,  massa,  it  's  so  long 


ago/ 


"  But  make  an  effort." 

"Well,  Massa  Raleigh,  —  'pears  to  me 
I  do  remember  suthin',  — I  do  b'lieve  — 
yes,  dis  's  jist  how  'twas.  Spect  I  might 
as  well  make  a  crean  breast  ob  it.  I 's 
alwes  had  it  hangin'  roun'  my  conscious ; 
do'no'  but  I 's  done  grad  to  git  rid  ob  it. 
Alwes  spected  massa  'd  be  'xcusin'  Cap 
o*  turnin'  tief." 

"  That  is  the  last  accusation  I  should 
make  against  you,  Capua." 

"  But  dar  I  stan's  convicted." 

"Out  with  it,  Capua  ! "  said  Mr.  Lau- 
dersdale,  laughing. 

"  Lord  !  Massa  Lausdel !  how  you  do 
scare  a  chile !  Didn'  know  mass'r  was 
dar.  See,  Mass  Roger,  dis  's  jist  how 
'twas.  Spec  you  mind  dat  time  when  all 
dese  yer  folks  lib'd  acrost  de  lake  dat 
summer,  an'  massa  was  possessed  to  'most 
lib  dar  too  ?  Well,  one  day,  massa  mind 
Ol'  Cap's  runnin'  acrost  in  de  rain  an'  in 
great  state  ob  excitement  to  tell  him  his 
house  done  burnt  up  ?  " 

"Yes.    What  then?" 

"  Dat  day,  massa,  de  letters  had  come 
from  Massa  Reuben  out  in  Indy,  an* 
massa's  pipe  kinder  'tracted  Cap's  'ten- 
tion,  an'  so  he  jist  set  down  in  massa's 
chair  an'  took  a  smoke.  Bimeby  Cap 
thought,  —  '  Ef  massa  come  an'  ketch 
him ! ' —  an'  put  down  de  pipe  an'  went  to 
work,  and  bimeby  I  smelt  mighty  queer 
smell,  massa,  'bout  de  house,  made  him 
tink  Ol'  Nick  was  come  hissef  for  Ol' 
Cap,  an'  I  come  back  into  dis  yer  room 
an'  Massa  Reuben's  letters  from  Indy  was 
jist  most  done  burnt  up,  he  cotched  'ein 
in  dese  yer  ol'  brack  han's,  Mass  Roger, 
an'  jist  whipt  'em  up  in  dat  high  croset." 
And  having  arrived  at  this  confusion 


in  his  personal  pronouns,  Capua  mount- 
ed nimbly  on  pieces  of  furniture,  thrust 
his  pocket-knife  through  a  crack  of  the 
wainscot,  opened  the  door  of  a  small  un- 
seen closet,  and,  after  groping  about  and 
inserting  his  head  as  Van  Amburgh  did 
in  the  lion's  mouth,  scrambled  down  again 
with  his  hand  full  of  charred  and  blacken- 
ed papers,  talking  glibly  all  the  while. 

"Ef  massa  'd  jist  listen  to  reason,"  he 
said,  "  'stead  o'  flyin'  into  one  ob  his  tan- 
trums, I  might  sprain  de  matter.  You  see, 
I  knew  Mass  Roger  'd  feel  so  oncomfor- 
ble  and  remorseful  to  find  his  ol'  uncle's 
letters  done  'stroyed,  an'  'twas  all  by  ax- 
erden,  an'  couldn'  help  it  noways,  massa, 
an'  been  done  sorry  eber  since,  an'  wished 
dar  warn't  no  letters  dis  side  de  Atlantic 
nor  torrer,  ebery  day  I  woke." 

After  which  plea,  Capua  awaited  his 
sentence. 

"  That  will  do,— it 's  over  now,  old  boy," 
said  Mr.  Raleigh,  with  his  usual  smile. 

"  Now,  massa,  you  a'n't  gwine" 

"  No,  Capua,  I'm  going  to  do  nothing 
but  look  at  the  papers." 

"  But  massa's  " 

"You  need  not  be  troubled, — I  said, 
I  was  not." 

"  But,  massa,  —  s'pose  I  deserve  a 
thrashing  ?  " 

"  There's  no  danger  of  your  getting 
it,  you  blameless  Ethiop!" 

Upon  which  pacific  assurance,  Capua 
departed. 

The  two  gentlemen  now  proceeded  to 
the  examination  of  these  fragments.  Of 
the  letters  nothing  whatever  was  to  be 
made.  From  one  of  them  dropped  a  little 
yellow  folded  paper  that  fell  apart  in  its 
creases.  Put  together,  it  formed  a  suffi- 
ciently legible  document,  and  they  read 
the  undoubted  marriage-certificate  of  Su- 
sanne  Le  Blanc  and  Reuben  Raleigh. 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Laudersdale, 
after  a  moment.  "  I  am  sorry,  instead 
of  a  fortune,  to  give  them  a  bar-sinister." 

"Your  daughter  is  ignorant?  —  your 
wife  ?  " 

"  Entirely.  Will  you  allow  me  to  in- 
vite them  in  here  ?  They  should  see 
this  paper." 
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"  You  do  not  anticipate  any  unpleas- 
ant effect  ?  " 

"  Not  the  sliglitest.  Marguerite  has  no 
notion  of  want  or  of  pride.  Her  first  and 
only  thought  will  be  —  sa  cousine  Helene" 
And  Mr.  Laudersdale  went  out. 

Some  light  feet  were  to  be  heard  pat- 
tering down  the  stairs,  a  mingling  of  voi- 
ces, then  Mr.  Laudersdale  passed  on,  and 
Marguerite  tapped,  entered,  and  closed 
the  door. 

"My  father  has  told  me  something  I 
but  half  understand,"  said  she,  with  her 
hand  on  the  door.  "  Unless  I  marry  Mr. 
Heath,  I  lose  my  wealth  ?  What  does 
that  signify  ?  Would  all  the  mines  of 
Peru  tempt  me  ?  " 

Mr.  Raleigh  remained  leaning  against 
the  corner  of  the  bookcase.  She  ad- 
vanced and  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  ta- 
ble, nearly  opposite  him.  Her  lips  were 
glowing  as  if  the  fire  of  her  excitement 
were  fanned  by  every  breath ;  her  eyes, 
half  hidden  by  the  veiling  lids,  seemed 
to  throw  a  light  out  beneath  them  and 
down  her  cheek.  She  wore  a  mantle 
of  swan's  down  closely  wrapped  round 
her,  for  she  had  complained  ceaselessly 
of  the  chilly  summer. 

"  Mr.  Raleigh,"  she  said,  "  I  am  poor- 
er than  you  are,  now.  I  am  no  longer 
an  heiress. " 

At  this  moment,  the  door  opened  again 
and  Mrs.  Laudersdale  entered.  At  a  step 
she  stood  in  the  one  sunbeam ;  at  anoth- 
er, the  shutters  blew  together,  and  the 
room  was  left  in  semi-darkness,  with  her 
figure  gleaming  through  it,  outlined  and 
starred  in  tremulous  evanescent  light. 
For  an  instant  both  Marguerite  and  Mr. 
Raleigh  seemed  to  be  half  awe-struck  by 
the  radiant  creature  shining  out  of  the 
dark;  but  directly,  Marguerite  sprang 
back  and  stripped  away  the  torrid  nas- 
turtium-vine which  her  mother  had  per- 
haps been  winding  in  her  hair  when  her 
husband  spoke  with  her,  and  whose  oth- 
er end,  long  and  laden  with  fragrant 
flame,  still  hung  in  her  hand  and  along 
her  dress.  Laughing,  Marguerite  in  turn 
wound  it  about  herself,  and  the  flowers, 
so  lately  plucked  from  the  bath  of  hot 


air,  where  they  had  lain  steeping  in  sun, 
flashed  through  the  air  a  second,  and 
then  played  all  their  faint  spirit-like  lu- 
minosity about  their  new  wearer.  She 
seemed  sphered  in  beauty,  like  the  Soul 
of  Morning  in  some  painter's  fantasy, 
with  all  great  stars  blossoming  out  in 
floral  life  about  her,  colorless,  yet  bril- 
liant in  shape  and  light.  It  was  too 
much ;  Mr.  Raleigh  opened  the  window 
and  let  in  the  daylight  again,  and  a  fresh 
air  that  lent  the  place  a  gayer  life.  As 
lie  did  so,  Mr.  Laudersdale  entered,  and 
with  him  Mr.  Heath  and  his  mother. 
Mr.  Laudersdale  briefly  recapitulated 
the  facts,  and  added, — 

"  Communicating  my  doubts  to  Mr. 
Raleigh,  he  has  kindly  furnished  me  with 
the  marriage-certificate  of  his  uncle  and 
Mademoiselle  Le  Blanc.  And  as  Mr. 
Reuben  Raleigh  was  living  within  thir- 
teen years,  you  perceive  that  your  claims 
are  invalidated." 

There  was  a  brief  silence  while  the 
paper  was  inspected. 

"  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  my  grand- 
mother's second  marriage  was  legal,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Heath ;  "  yet  I  should  be  loath  to 
drag  up  her  name  and  subject  ourselves 
to  a  possibility  of  disgrace.  So,  though 
the  estate  is  ours,  we  can  do  without  it ! " 

Meanwhile,  Marguerite  had  approach- 
ed her  father,  and  was  patching  together 
the  important  scraps. 

"  What  has  this  to  do  with  it  ? "  said 
she.  "  You  admitted  before  this  discov- 
ery—  did  you  not?  —  that  the  property- 
was  no  longer  mine.  These  people  are 
Aunt  Susanne's  heirs  still,  if  not  legally, 
yet  justly.  I  will  not  retain  a  sous  of 
it !  My  father  shall  instruct  my  lawyer, 
Mrs.  Heath,  to  make  all  necessary  trans- 
fers to  yourself.  Let  us  wish  you  good- 
morning  ! "  And  she  opened  the  door 
for  them  to  pass. 

"  Marguerite  !  are  you  mad  ?  "  asked 
her  father,  as  the  door  closed. 

"No,  father, —  but  honest,  —  which  is 
the  same  thing,"  she  responded,  still 
standing  near  it. 

"  True,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone  like  a 
groan.  "  But  we  are  ruined." 
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"  Ruined  ?    Oh,  no !   You  are  well  and  he  murmured  was  inaudible  to  the  oth- 

strong.    So  am  I.   I  can  work.   I  shall  get  ers ;  but  a  tint  redder  than  roses  are  swam 

much  embroidery  to  do,  for  I  can  do  it  to  her  cheek,  and  a  smile  broke  over  her 

perfectly ;  the  nuns  taught  me.     I  have  face  like  a  reflection  in  rippling  water. 

a  thousand  resources.  And  there  is  some-  She  held  his  arm  tightly  in  her  hand,  and 

thing  my  mother  can  do ;  it  is  her  great  erect  and  proud,  as  it  were  with  a  new 

secret ;  she  has  played  at  it  summer  af-  life,  bent  toward  Roger  Raleigh. 
ter  summer.    She  has  moulded  leaves  and         "  You  see ! "  said  she.     "  My  husband 

flowers  and  twined  them  round  beauti-  loves  me.     And  I,  —  it  seems  at  this  mo- 

ful  faces  in  clay,  long  enough ;  now  she  ment  that  I  have  never  loved  any  oth- 

shall  carve  them  in  stone,  and  you  will  er  than  him  ! " 
be  rich  again  ! "  There   came  a  quick  step  along  the 

Mrs.  Laudersdale  sat  in  a  low  chair  matting,  the  handle  of  the  door  turned 

while  Marguerite  spoke,  the  nasturtium-  in  Marguerite's  resisting  grasp,  and  Mrs. 

vine  clinging  round  her  feet  like  a  gor-  Purcell's    light    muslins   swept  through, 

geous  snake,  her  hands  lying  listlessly  in  Mr.  Raleigh  advanced  to  meet  her, —  a 

her  lap,  and  her  attitude  that  of  some  singular  light  upon  his  face,  a  strange  ac- 

queen  who  has  lost  her  crown,  and  is  cent  of  happiness  in  his  voice, 
totally  bewildered   by  this  strange  con-         "  Since  you  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the 

duct  on  the  part  of  circumstances.     All  affair,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone,  while  her 

the  strength  and  energy  that  had  been  lip  quivered  with  anger  and  scorn,  "  con- 

the  deceits  of  manner  were  utterly  fall-  cerning  which  I  have  this  moment  been 

en  away,  and  it  was  plain,  that,  whatever  informed,  pray,  take  to  Mr.  Laudersdale 

the   endowment  was  which  Marguerite  my  brother's  request  to  enter  the  house 

had  mentioned,  she  could  only  play  at  of  Day,  Knight,  and  Company,  from  this 

it.     She  was  but  a  woman,  sheer  woman,  day." 

with  the  woman's  one  capability,  and  the          "  Has  he  made  such  a  request  ?  "  ask- 

exercise  of  that  denied  her.  ed  Mr.  Raleigh. 

Mr.   Laudersdale  remained   with  his          "  He  shall  make  it ! "   she  murmured 

eyes  fixed  on  her,  and  lost,  it  seemed,  swiftly,  and  was  gone, 
to  the  presence  of  others.  That  night  a  telegram  flashed  over  the 

"  The  disgrace  is  bitter,"  he  murmur-  wires,  and  thenceforth,  on  the  great  fi- 

ed.     "  I  have  kept  my  name  so  proudly  nancial  tide,  the  ship  Day,  Knight,  and 

and  so  long !    But  that  is  little.     It  is  for  Company  lowered  its  peak  to  none, 
you  I  fear.     I  have  stood  in  your  sun-          The  day  crept  through  until  evening, 

shine  and  shadowed  your  life,  dear !  —  deepening  into  genuine  heat,  and  Mar- 

At  least,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause,  guerite  sat  waiting  for  Mr.  Raleigh  to 

**  I  can  place  you  beyond  the  reach  of  come  and  bid  her  farewell.     It  seemed 

suffering.     I  must  finish  my  lonely  way."  that  his  plans  were  altered,  or  possibly 

Mrs.  Laudersdale  looked  up  slowly  and  he  was  gone,  and  at  sunset  she  went  out 

met  his  earnest  glance.  alone.  The  cardinals  that  here  and  there 

"  Must  I  leave  you  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  showed  their  red  caps  above  the  bank, 

•with  a  wild  terror  in  her  tone.    "  Do  you  the  wild  roses  that  still  lined  the  way,  the 

mean  that  I  shall  go  away  ?     Oh,  you  grapes  that  blossomed  and  reddened  and 

need  not  care  for  me,  —  you  need  never  ripened  year  after  year  ungathered,  did 

love  me, — you  may  always  be  cold, — but  not  once  lift  her  eyes.     She  sat  down,  at 

I  must  serve  you,  live  with  you,  die  with  last,  on  an  old  fallen  trunk  cushioned  with 

you ! "   And  she  sprang  forward  with  out-  moss,  half  of  it  forever  wet  in  the  brook 

stretched  arms.  that  babbled  to  the  lake,  and  waited  for 

He  caught  her  before  her  foot  became  the  day  to  quench  itself  in  coolness  and 

entangled  in  the  long  folds  of  her  skirt,  darkness, 
drew  her  to  himself,  and  held  her.    What          "  Ah ! "  said  Mr.  Raleigh,  leaping  from 
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the  other  side  of  the  brook  to  the  mossy 
trunk,  "  is  it  you  ?  I  have  been  seeking 
you,  and  what  sprite  sends  you  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  away,"  she 
said,  abruptly. 

"  That  is  a  broken  paving-stone,"  he 
answered,  seating  himself  beside  her,  and 
throwing  his  hat  on  the  grass. 

"  You  asked  me,  yesterday,  if  I  con- 
fessed to  being  a  myth,"  she  said,  after  a 
time.  "  If  I  should  go  back  to  Martinique, 
I  should  become  one  in  your  remem- 
brance,—  should  I  not  ?  You  would  think 
of  me  just  as  you  would  have  thought  of 
the  Dryad  yesterday,  if  she  had  stepped 
from  the  tree  and  stepped  back  again  ?  " 

"  Are  you  going  to  Martinique  ?  "  he 
asked,  with  a  total  change  of  face  and 
manner. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  am  tired  of  this ; 
and  I  cannot  live  on  an  ice-field.  I  had 
such  life  at  the  South !  It  is  *  as  if  a  rose 
should  shut  and  be  a  bud  again.'  I  need 
my  native  weather,  heat  and  sea." 

"  How  can  you  go  to  Martinique  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  forgot !  " 

Mr.  Raleigh  did  not  reply,  and  they 
both  sat  listening  to  the  faint  night-side 
noises  of  the  world. 

"  You  are  very  quiet,"  he  said  at  last, 
ceasing  to  fling  waifs  upon  the  stream. 

"  And  you  could  be  very  gay,  I  be- 
lieve." 

"  Yes.  I  am  full  of  exuberant  spirits. 
Do  you  know  what  day  it  is  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  birthday." 

"  It  is  my  birthday  ! " 

"  How  strange  !  The  Jews  would  tell 
you  that  this  sweet  first  of  August  was 
the  birthday  of  the  world. 

"  '  'Tis  like  the  birthday  of  the  world, 
When  earth  was  born  in  bloom,'  "  — 

she  sang,  but  paused  before  her  voice 
should  become  hoarse  in  tears. 

"  Do  you  know  what  you  promised  me 
on  my  birthday  ?  I  am  going  to  claim  it." 

"  The  present.  You  shall  have  a  cast 
which  I  had  made  from  one  of  my  moth- 
er's fancies  or  bas-reliefs,  —  she  only  does 
the  front  of  anything, —  a  group  of  fleurs- 
de-lis  whose  outlines  make  a  child's  face, 
my  face." 


"  It  is  more  than  any  likeness  in  stone 
or  pencil  that  I  shall  ask  of  you." 

"  What  then  ?  " 

"  You  cannot  imagine  ?  " 

"  Monsieur"  she  whispered,  turning  to- 
ward him,  and  blushing  in  the  twilight, 
"  est  ce  que  c'est  moi  f  " 

There  came  out  the  low  west-wind  sing- 
ing to  itself  through  the  leaves,  the  drone 
of  a  late-carousing  honey-bee,  the  lap- 
ping of  the  water  on  the  shore,  the  song 
of  the  wood-thrush  replete  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  its  half-melody ;  and  ever  and  anon 
the  pensive  cry  of  the  whippoorwill  flut- 
ed across  the  deepening  silence  that  sum- 
moned all  these  murmurs  into  hearing. 
A  rustle  like  the  breeze  in  the  birches 
passed,  and  Mrs.  Purcell  retarded  her 
rapid  step  to  survey  the  woods -people 
who  rose  out  of  the  shade  and  now  went 
on  together  with  her.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
loons  and  whippoorwills  grew  wild  with 
sorrow  that  night,  and  after  a  while  Mrs. 
Purcell  ceased  her  lively  soliloquy,  and 
as  they  walked  they  listened.  Suddenly 
Mr.  Raleigh  turned.  Mrs.  Purcell  was 
not  beside  him.  They  had  been  walking 
on  the  brook-edge ;  the  path  was  full  of 
gaps  and  cuts.  With  a  fierce  shudder 
and  misgiving,  he  hurriedly  retraced  his 
steps,  and  searched  and  called ;  then, 
with  the  same  haste,  rejoining  Margue- 
rite, gained  the  house,  for  lanterns  and 
assistance.  Mrs.  Purcell  sat  at  the  draw- 
ing-room window. 

"  Comment  ?  "  cried  Marguerite,  breath- 
lessly. 

"  Oh,  I  had  no  idea  of  walking  in  fog 
up  to  my  chin,"  said  Mrs.  Purcell ;  "  so  I 
took  the  short  cut." 

"  You  give  me  credit  for  the  tragic  ele- 
ment," she  continued,  under  her  breath,  as 
Mr.  Raleigh  quietly  passed  her.  "  That 
is  old  style.  To  be  sure,  I  might  as  well 
die  there  as  in  the  swamps  of  Florida. 
Purcell  is  ordered  to  Florida.  Of  course, 
I  am  ordered  too ! "  And  she  whirled  him 
the  letter  which  she  held. 

| 

Other  letters  had  been  received  with 
the  evening-mail,  and  one  that  made  Mr. 
Raleigh's  return  in  September  impera- 
tive occasioned  some  discussion  in  the 
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House  of  Laudersdale.  The  result  was 
that  that  gentleman  secured  one  passage 
more  than  he  had  intended  in  the  spring ; 
and  if  you  ever  watch  the  shipping-list, 
the  arrival  of  the  Spray-Plough  at  Cal- 
cutta, with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raleigh  among 
the  passengers,  will  be  seen  by  you  as 
soon  as  me. 

Later  in  the  evening  of  this  same  event- 
ful day,  as  Mr.  Raleigh  and  Marguerite 
sat  together  in  the  moonlight  that  flooded 
the  great  window,  Mrs.  Laudersdale  pass- 
ed them  and  went  down  the  garden  to  the 
lake.  She  wore  some  white  garment,  as 
in  her  youth,  and  there  was  a  dreamy 
sweetness  in  her  eye  and  an  unspoken 
joy  about  her  lips.  Mr.  Raleigh  could 
not  help  thinking  it  was  a  singular  hap- 
piness, this  that  opened  before  her;  it 
seemed  to  be  like  a  fruit  plucked  from 
the  stem  and  left  to  mature  in  the  sun- 
shine by  itself,  late  and  lingering,  never 
sound  at  heart.  She  floated  on,  with  the 
light  in  her  dusky  eyes  and  the  seldom 
rose  on  her  cheek,  —  floated  on  from 
moonbeam  to  moonbeam,  —  and  the  lov- 
ers brought  back  their  glances  and  gave 
them  to  each  other.  For  one,  life  open- 
ed a  labyrinth  of  warmth  and  light  and 
joy ;  for  the  other,  youth  was  passed,  des- 
tiny not  to  be  appeased  :  if  his  affection 
enriched  her,  the  best  he  could  do  was  to 
bestow  it ;  in  his  love  there  would  yet  be 
silent  reservations. 

"  Mr.  Raleigh,"  said  Marguerite,  "  did 
you  ever  love  my  mother  ?  " 

"  Once  I  thought  I  did." 

"  And  now  V  " 

"  Whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see." 

"Listen!  Mrs.  Purcell  is  singing  in 
the  drawing-room." 

"  Through  lonely  summers,  where  the  roses 

blow 

Unsought,  and  shed  their  tangled  sweets, 
I  sit  and  hark,  or  in  the  starry  dark, 

Or  when  the  night-rain  on  the  hill-side 
beats. 

Alone !    But  when  the  eternal  summers  flow 

And  refluent  drown  in  song  all  moan, 
Thy  soul  shall  waste  for  its  delight,  and 

haste 

.  Through  heaven.    And  I  shall  be  no  more 
alone!" 


"  What  a  voice  she  sings  with  to-night ! " 
said  Marguerite.  "It  is  stripped  of  all 
its  ornamental  disguises,  —  so  slender,  yet 
piercing ! " 

"  A  needle  can  pain  like  a  sword-blade. 
There  goes  the  moon  in  clouds.  Hark ! 
What  was  that?  A  cry?"  And  he 
started  to  his  feet. 

"No,"  she  said, — "it  is  only  the  wild 
music  of  the  lake,  the  voices  of  shadows 
calling  to  shadows." 

"There  it  is  again,  but  fainter;  the 
wind  carries  it  the  other  way." 

"  It  is  a  desolating  wind." 

"  And  the  light  on  the  land  is  like  that 
of  eclipse  ! " 

He  stooped  and  raised  her  and  folded 
her  in  his  arms. 

"I  have  a  strange,  terrible  sense  of 
calamity,  Mignonne  I "  he  said.  "  Let  it 
strike,  so  it  spare  you ! " 

"  Nothing  can  harm  us,"  she  replied, 
clinging  to  him.  "Even  death  cannot 
come  between  us  ! " 

"  Marguerite ! "  said  Mr.  Laudersdale, 
entering,  "  where  is  your  mother  ?  " 

"  She  went  down  to  the  lake,  Sir." 

"She  cannot  possibly  have  gone  out 
upon  it ! " 

"  Oh,  she  frequently  does ;  and  so  do 
we  all." 

"But  this  high  wind  has  risen  since. 
The  flaws " And  he  went  out  has- 
tily. 

There  flashed  on  Mr.  Raleigh's  mental 
sight  a  vision  of  the  moonlit  lake,  one  in- 
stant. A  boat,  upon  its  side,  bending  its 
white  sail  down  the  depths ;  a  lifted  arm 
wound  in  the  fatal  rope ;  a  woman's  form, 
hanging  by  that  arm,  sustained  in  the 
dark  transparent  tide  of  death ;  the  wild 
wind  blowing  over,  the  moonlight  glazing 
all.  For  that  instant  he  remained  still 
as  stone ;  the  next,  he  strode  away,  and 
dashed  down  to  the  lake-shore.  It  seemed 
as  if  his  vision  yet  continued.  They  had 
already  put  out  in  boats ;  he  was  too  late. 
He  waited  in  ghastly  suspense  till  they 
rowed  home  with  their  slow  freight.  And 
then  his  arm  supported  the  head  with  its 
long,  uncoiling,  heavy  hair,  and  lifted  the 
limbs,  round  which  the  drapery  flowed 
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like  a  pall  on  sculpture,  till  another  man 
took  the  burden  from  him  and  went  up 
to  the  house  with  his  dead. 


again, 


When  Mr.  Raleigh  entered  the  house 
it  was  at  break  of  dawn.  Some 
one  opened  the  library-door  and  beckon- 
ed him  in.  Marguerite  sprang  into  his 
arms. 


"  What  if  she  had  died  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Purcell,  with  her  swift  satiric  breath,  and 
folding  a  web  of  muslin  over  her  arm. 

O 

"  See  1  I  had  got  out  the  shroud.  As  it 
is,  we  drink  skal  and  say  grace  at  break- 
fast. The  funeral  baked -meats  shall 
coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage-feast. 
You  men  are  all  alike.  Le  Roi  est  mort  f 
Vive  la  Reine !" 


PAUL   REVERE'S   RIDE.       • 

LISTEN,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear 

Of  the.  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere, 

On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  in  Seventy-Five  : 

Hardly  a  man  is  now  alive 

Who  remembers  that  famous  day  and  year. 

•He  said  to  his  friend,  —  "  If  the  British  march 
By  land  or  sea  from  the  town  to-night, 
Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry-arch 
Of  the  North-Church-tower,  as  a  signal-light,  — 
One  if  by  land,  and  two  if  by  sea ; 
And  I  on  the  opposite  shore  will  be, 
Ready  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 
Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm, 
For  the  country-folk  to  be  up  -and  to  arm." 

Then  he  said  good-night,  and  with  muffled  oar 

Silently  rowed  to  the  Charlestown  shore, 

Just  as  the  moon  rose  over  the  bay, 

Where  swinging  wide  at  her  moorings  lay 

The  Somersett,  British  man-of-war  : 

A  phantom  ship,  with  each  mast  and  spar 

Across  the  moon,  like  a  prison-bar, 

And  a  huge,  black  hulk,  that  was  magnified 

O      '  '  O 

By  its  own  reflection  in  the  tide. 

Meanwhile,  his  friend,  through  alley  and  street 
Wanders  and  watches  with  eager  ears, 
Till  in  the  silence  around  him  he  hears 
The  muster  of  men  at  the  barrack-door, 
The  sound  of  arms,  and  the  tramp  of  feet, 
And  the  measured  tread  of  the  grenadiers 
Marching  down  to  their  boats  on  the  shore. 

Then  he  climbed  to  the  tower  of  the  church, 
Up  the  wooden  stairs,  with  stealthy  tread, 
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To  the  belfry-chamber  overhead, 
And  startled  the  pigeons  from  their  perch 
On  the  sombre  rafters,  that  round  him  made 
Masses  and  moving  shapes  of  shade,  — 
Up  the  light  ladder,  slender  and  tall, 
To  the  highest  window  in  the  wall, 
Where  he  paused  to  listen  and  look  down 
A  moment  on  the  roofs  of  the  town, 
And  the  moonlight  flowing  over  all. 

Beneath,  in  the  churchyard,  lay  the  dead 
In  their  night-encampment  on  the  hill, 
Wrapped  in  silence  so  deep  and  still, 
That  he  could  hear,  like  a  sentinel's  tread, 
The  watchful  night-wind,  as  it  went 
Creeping  along  from  tent  to  tent, 
And  seeming  to  whisper,  "  All  is  well ! " 
A  moment  only  he  feels  the  spell 
Of  the  place  and  the  hour,  the  secret  dread 
Of  the  lonely  belfry  and  the  dead  ; 
For  suddenly  all  his  thoughts  are  bent 
On  a  shadowy  something  far  away, 
Where  the  river  widens  to  meet  the  bay, — 
A  line  of  black,  that  bends  and  floats 
On  the  rising  tide,  like  a  bridge  of  boats. 

Meanwhile,  impatient  to  mount  and  ride, 
Booted  and  spurred,  with  a  heavy  stride, 
On  the  opposite  shore  walked  Paul  Revere 
Now  he  patted  his  horse's  side, 
Now  gazed  on  the  landscape  far  and  near, 
Then  impetuous  stamped  the  earth, 
And  turned  and  tightened  his  saddle-girth; 
But  mostly  he  watched  with  eager  search 
The  belfry-tower  of  the  old  North  Church, 
As  it  rose  above  the  graves  on  the  hill, 
Lonely,  and  spectral,  and  sombre,  and  still. 

And  lo !  as  he  looks,  on  the  belfry's  height, 
A  glimmer,  and  then  a  gleam  of  light ! 
He  springs  to  the  saddle,  the  bridle  he  turns, 
But  lingers  and  gazes,  till  full  on  his  sight 
A  second  lamp  in  the  belfry  burns  ! 

A  hurry  of  hoofs  in  a  village-street, 

A  shape  in  the  moonlight,  a  bulk  in  the  dark, 

And  beneath  from  the  pebbles,  in  passing,  a  spark 

Struck  out  by  a  steed  that  flies  fearless  and  fleet : 

That  was  all !     And  yet,  through  the  gloom  and  the  light, 

The  fate  of  a  nation  was  ridinor  that  nio-ht : 

O  O  I 

And  the  spark  struck  out  by  that  steed,  in  his  flight, 
Kindled  the  laud  into  flame  with  its  heat. 
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It  was  twelve  by  the  village-clock, 

When  he  crossed  the  bridge  into  Medford  town. 

He  heard  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 

And  the  barking  of  the  farmer's  dogj 

And  felt  the  damp  of  the  river-fog, 

That  rises  when  the  sun  goes  down. 

It  was  one  by  the  village-clock, 

When  he  rode  into  Lexington. 

He  saw  the  gilded  weathercock 

Swim  in  the  moonlight  as  he  passed, 

And  the  meeting-house  windows,  blank  and  bare, 

Gaze  at  him  with  a  spectral  glare, 

As  if  they  already  stood  aghast 

At  the  bloody  work  they  would  look  upon. 

It  was  two  by  the  village-clock, 

When  he  came  to  the  bridge  in  Concord  town. 

He  heard  the  bleating  of  the  flock, 

And  the  twitter  of  birds  among  the  trees, 

And  felt  the  breath  of  the  morning-breeze 

Blowing  over  the  meadows  brown. 

And  one  was  safe  and  asleep  in  his  bed 

Who  at  the  bridge  would  be  first  to  fall, 

Who  that  day  would  be  lying  dead, 

Pierced  by  a  British  musket-ball. 

You  know  the  rest.    In  the  books  you  have  read 
How  the  British  regulars  fired  and  fled, — 
How  the  farmers  gave  them  ball  for  ball, 
From  behind  each  fence  and  farmyard-wall, 
Chasing  the  red-coats  down  the  lane, 
Then  crossing  the  fields  to  emerge  again 
Under  the  trees  at  the  turn  of  the  road, 
And  only  pausing  to  fire  and  load. 

So  through  the  night  rode  Paul  Revere ; 

And  so  through  the  night  went  his  cry  of  alarm 

To  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm,  — 

A  cry  of  defiance,  and  not  of  fear, — 

A  voice  in  the  darkness,  a  knock  at  the  door, 

And  a  word  that  shall  echo  forevermore  ! 

For,  borne  on  the  night-wind  of  the  Past, 

Through  all  our  history,  to  the  last, 

In  the  hour  of  darkness  and  peril  and  need, 

The  people  will  waken  and  listen  to  hear 

The  hurrying  hoof-beat  of  that  steed, 

And  the  midnight-message  of  Paul  Revere. 
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A  NIGHT  UNDER   GROUND. 


MY  dear  Laura  Matilda,  have  you 
ever  worked  your  way  under  ground, 
like  the  ghost  Hamlet,  Senior  ?  On  the 
contrary,  you  confess,  but  a  dim  idea  of 
that  peculiar  mode  of  progression  abides 
in  the  well  -  ordered  mansion  of  your 
mind  ? 

Well,  I  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  you  are 
civilized  beyond  the  common  herd  ;  your 
mamma,  careful  of  her  own  comfort  and 
the  beauty  of  her  child,  guards  both. 
Your  sunny  summer-times  go  by  in  the 
shade  of  sylvan  groves,  or  amid  the  whirl 
of  Saratoga  or  Newport  ball-rooms.  I 
accept  your  ignorance ;  it  is  a  pretty 
blossom  in  your  maiden  chaplet.  For 
myself,  I  blush  for  my  own  familiarity 
with  rough  scenes  chanced  upon  in  way- 
ward wanderings. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  a  path  among  the 
"untrodden  ways."  Transport  yourself 
with  me. 

Fancy  a  low,  level,  drowsy  point  of 
land,  stretching  out  into  the  unbroken 
emerald  green  of  Lake  Superior,  at  the 
point  where  a  narrow,  yellowish  river 
offers  its  tribute.  The  King  of  Lakes 
is  exclusive  ;  he  disdains  to  blend  his 
brilliant  waters  with  those  of  the  mud- 
dy river ;  a  wavy  line,  distinctly  and 
clearly  defined,  but  seeming  as  if  drawn 
by  a  trembling  hand,  undulates  at  their 
junction,  —  no  democratic,  union-seeking 
boundary,  but  the  arbitrary  line  of  di- 
vision that  separates  the  Sultan  from  the 
slave,  the  peer  from  the  peasant. 

Along  this  shore  are  scattered  va- 
rious buildings  that  seem  to  nod  in  the 
indolent  sunshine  of  the  bright,  clear, 
quiet  air  of  midsummer.  One  of  these, 
differing  from  the  rest  in  its  more  mod- 
ern construction,  is  a  spacious  hotel  that 
holds  itself  proudly  erect,  and  from  its 
summit  the  gay  flag  of  my  country  floats 
flauntingly. 

We  must  pass  this  by,  and  go  down  a 
plank-covered  walk  to  reach  the  sandy- 
golden  beach  where  the  green  waves 


dash  with  silent  dignity,  in  these  long 
calms  of  July.  Before  the  hotel  the  river 
flows  also  sleepily ;  but  both  shores  are 
vocal  with  ladies'  laughter  and  the  sing- 
ing of  young  girls,  the  lively  chatter  of 
a  party  of  pleasure-tourists. 

The  fine  steamer  that  brought  us  \\ 
this  point  has  gone, 

"  Sailing  out  into  the  west, 
Out  into  the  west,  as  the  sun  went  down  " ; 

but  no  "  weeping  and  wringing  of  hands  " 
was  there ;  we  knew  it  must  "  come  back 
to  the  town,"  —  that  we  are  merely  trans- 
ient waifs  cast  upon  this  quiet  beach,  flit- 
ting birds  of  passage  who  have  alighted 
in  the  porticos  of  the  "  Bigelow  House," 
Ontonagon,  Michigan. 

A  long,  low  flat-boat,  without  visible 
sails,  steam-pipes,  or  oars,  —  a  narrow 
river-craft,  with  a  box-like  cabin  at  one 
end,  the  whole  rude  in  its  ensemble,  and 
uncivilized  in  its  details,  —  is  the  object 
that  meets  the  gaze  of  those  who  would 
curiously  inspect  the  means  by  which  the 
adventurous  novelty-seeking  portion  of 
ou»  party  are  to  be  conveyed  up  this 
Ontonagon  river  to  the  great  copper- 
mines  that  form  the  inestimable  wealth 
of  that  region.  For  the  metallic  attrac- 
tion has  proved  magnetic  to  the  fancies 
of  a  few.  A  mine  is  a  mystery ;  and  mys- 
teries, to  the  female  mind,  are  delights. 

What  is  the  boat  to  us  but  a  means  ? 
If  it  seem  prosaic,  what  care  we  ?  Have 
we  escaped  the  French  fashions  of  a-la- 
mode  watering-places,  to  be  fastidious 
amid  wigwams  and  unpeopled  shores  ? 

We  all  know  what  it  is  to  embark  for 
a  day's  travel,  but  we  do  not  all  under- 
stand the  charm  of  being  stowed  away 
like  freight  in  a  boat  such  as  the  one  here 
faintly  sketched ;  how  seats  are  impro- 
vised ;  how  umbrellas  are  converted  in- 
to stationary  screens,  and  awnings  grow 
out  of  inspiration ;  how  baskets  are  hid- 
den carefully  among  carpet-bags,  and 
camp-stools,  and  water-jugs,  and  stowed- 
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in-sliavings  ice ;  how  the  long-suffering, 
patient  ladies  shelter  themselves  in  the 
tiny,  stifling  cabin,  while  those  of  the 
merry,  complexion -careless  sort  lounge 
in  the  daylight's  glare,  and  one  couple, 
fond  of  seclusion  and  sentiment,  discov- 
er a  good  place  for  both,  at  the  rudder- 
end. 

There  is  an  oar  or  two  on  board,  it  ap- 
pears, as  we  push  off  in  the  early  dawn  ; 
and  these  are  employed  for  a  mile  or  so 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  then  the  cur- 
rent begins  to  quicken  in  a  narrower  bed, 
and  a  group  of  sinewy  men  betake  them- 
selves to  their  poles,  lazily  at  first,  un- 
til  

But  you  do  not  know  exactly  what 
these  implements  are  ? 

They  are  heavy,  wooden,  sharp-point- 
ed poles,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long.  On 
either  side  of  the  boat  runs  a  "  walk," 
arranged  as  if  a  ladder  were  laid  hori- 
zontally ;  but  in  reality  the  bars  or  rungs 
are  firmly  fastened  to  the  walk,  to  be 
used  as  rests  for  the  feet.  Here  the  men, 
five  on  a  side,  march  like  a  chain-gang, 
backward  and  forward ;  placing  one  end 
of  the  pole  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  rest- 
ing the  other  in  the  hollow  of  the  shoul- 
der near  the  arm-pit,  and  bracing  them- 
selves by  their  feet  against  these  bars, 
they  pry  the  boat  along. 

Progression  by  such  means  is  unavoid- 
ably slow ;  but  no  steamboat-race  on  our 
Western  rivers,  blind  and  reckless,  boil- 
er-defying and  life-despising,  ever  pro- 
duced more  excitement  than  this  same 
poling. 

Wait  till  the  current  runs  rapidly,  fret- 
ting and  seething  in  its  angry  haste,  when 
for  a  moment's  delay  the  boat  must  lose 
ground  ;  when  the  poles  are  plunged  in- 
to the  rocky  bed  like  harpoons  into  the 
back  of  an  escaping  whale  ;  when  the 
athletic  forms  of  the  men  are  bent  for- 
ward until  each  prostrates  himself  in  the 
exertion  of  his  full  powers ;  when  not  a 
false  step — each  step  a  run — can  be  haz- 
arded ;  when  that  monotonous  unanim- 
ity of  labor  is  at  its  height,  in  which  each 
boatman  becomes  possessed  as  if  by  a 
devil  of  strife  ;  when  their  faces  lose 


every  gentle  semblance  of  humanity,  and 
become  distorted  to  a  simple  expression 
of  stubborn  brute  force ;  when  the  mus- 
cles of  their  arms  are  knitted,  rope-like, 
and  every  nerve  stretched  to  its  utmost ; 
—  wait  till  you  have  seen  all  this,  and 
you  will  confess  that  a  woman's  lazy  life 
can  know  no  harder  toil  than  that  of  the 
mind's  sympathetic  coexertion, —  that  is, 
if  she  be  excitable  or  impressible. 

The  stream  is  tortuous,  erratic,  shal- 
low, and  narrow.  Sometimes,  as  we  glide, 
always  noiselessly,  beneath  the  overhang- 
ing foliage  and  tangled  vines  along  shore, 
what  myriads  of  gayly  winged  insects  — 
brilliant  dragon-flies,  mammoth  gnats,  pre- 
posterous mosquitoes — swarm  about  our 
heads,  disturbed  from  their  gambols  by 
the  laughter  and  songs  aboard  our  mov- 
ing craft ! 

Only  one  halt  in  our  journey,  and  that 
to  dine.  Just  above  this  point  we  pass 
the  swiftest  rapids  on  the  route,  where 
the  river  widens,  and  each  side  of  the 
bank  is  beautiful  in  its  wooded  pictu- 
resqueness,  while  the  waters  rush,  in 
foaming,  surging,  tumbling  confusion, 
over  the  rugged  rocks,  or  dart  between 
them  like  a  merry  band  of  water-sprites 
chasing  each  other  in  gleesome  frolic. 

It  seems  a  desecration  of  these  rapids 
thus  to  subdue  and  triumph  over  them. 
They  are  as  if  placed  there  by  Nature  as 
a  sportive  check  to  man's  further  intru- 
sion ;  and  as  the  waters  come  hurrying 
down,  led,  as  it  were,  by  some  Undine 
jealous  for  her  realm,  their  murmurings 
seem  to  say,  in  playful,  yet  earnest  re- 
monstrance, —  "  Let  our  gambols  divert 
you ;  we  will  hasten  to  you  ;  but  approach 
no  nearer !  Permit  us  to  guard  the  sanc- 
tuary of  our  hidden  sources,  our  beloved 
and  holy  solitudes ! " 

But  vain  appeal !  Our  men  pole  franti- 
cally onward,  and  so  the  day  passes.  By 
mid-afternoon  their  labors  cease,  and  we 
come  to  anchor  at  the  bank,  having 
achieved  seventeen  miles  in  nine  hours ! 
Let  those  of  us  to  whom  lightning-express- 
trains  have  been  slow  grumble  hereafter 
at  their  fifty  miles  an  hour ! 

A  country- wagon  receives  most  of  the 
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ladles  ;    the  majority  of  their  attendant  so  teeming  with  metallic  wealth, — and  yet 

cavaliers  walk  ;  of  two  horses,  the  side-  a  certain  timorousness,  as  we  remember 

saddled   one    has    about    one    hundred  that  we  walk  on  a  crust,  that  beneath  us 

pounds  avoirdupois  for  his  share,  and,  in  are  great  caves  and  subterranean  galler- 

spite  of  the  lack  of  habit  and  equestrian  ies. 

"  pomp  and  circumstance  "  generally,  I  This  outer  shell,  this  surface-knowledge 
cannot  term  it  the  most  unpleasant  three  of  what  lies  below,  does  not  content  me. 
miles  I  ever  travelled.  The  road  is  a  I  have  also  a  brave  friend  who  shares  my 
wild,  rugged  ascent  up  a  well -wooded  feeling.  We  agree,  that,  despite  the  in- 
hill-side.  There  is  a  tonic  vigor  in  the  terest  of  this  crust,  to  know  of  the  fruit 
atmosphere,  which  communicates  itself  beneath  and  not  taste  it  is  worse  than 
irresistibly  to  one's  mental  state  ;  the  aggravating ;  we  grow  reckless  in  our 
gladdened  lungs  inhale  it  eagerly,  as  a  thirst  for  the  forbidden  knowledge, 
luxury.  When  one  walks  in  this  air,  one  We  have  entertained  a  little  plot  in 
seems  to  gain  wings ;  to  ride  is  to  float  our  headstrong  minds  all  the  way,  which 
at  will.  we  have  hardly  dared  to  name  before. 
Presently,  at  the  top,  a  low  village  It  is  surely  not  feminine  to  look  long- 
comes  in  sight ;  yelping  curs  start  from  ingly  on  those  ladders  made  for  the  de- 
wayside  cabins;  coarse,  dull -featured  scent  of  hardy  miners  only;  visitors  be- 
women  gape  at  half-opened  doors  or  sit  neath  the  surface  are  rare  ;  only  gentle- 
idly  on  rude  steps ;  and  the  men  we  men  interested  in  seeing  for  themselves 
chance  to  meet  wear  that  cadaverous  pal-  the  richness  of  these  vaunted  mines  have 
lor  inseparable  from  the  mere  idea  of  a  essayed  the  tour ;  even  many  of  these 
miner.  We  do  not  regret  that  the  pert  failing  to  penetrate  farther  than  the  first 
dogs  have  imparted  speed  to  our  horses'  level,  and  bravely  owning  their  faint- 
heels ;— a  swift,  exhilarating  gallop  brings  heartedness.  In  spite  of  this,  we  feel  our 
us  in  sight  of  a  large,  comfortable  house,  way  cautiously.  A  descent  is  to  be  made 
perched  like  a  bird-box  in  the  hills  ;  then  this  night,  when  the  Captain  of  the  Mine 
others  are  discerned  ;  and  in  a  few  more  goes  his  nightly  round  of  inspection  ;  a 
bounds,  we  are  at  the  gate.  Here,  where  gentleman,  the  head  and  front  of  our  ex- 
all  visitors  to  the  Minnesota  Mines  are  pedition,  whom  we  shall  call  the  "  Col- 
received  and  entertained,  we  prove  avant-  onel,"  proposes  to  accompany  him. 
couriers  of  the  slowly  advancing  wagon-  Why  may  we  not  form  an  harmonious 
load, — "  the  largest  party  of  ladies  ever  quartette  ?  We  have  nerve  ;  has  it  not 
met  there,"  they  tell  us,  as  we  forewarn  been  tested  throughout  the  somewhat  ar- 
our  hosts  of  the  band  so  boldly  invading  duous  journey  of  the  preceding  weeks  ? 
their  copper-bound  country.  We  have  presence  of  mind ;  we  are  pass- 
Very  soon  we  are  rambling  over  the  able  gymnastes. 

hills, — those  of  Nature's  rearing,  and  oth-  In  fact,  viewing  Mon  Amie  and  me  from 
ers  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  refuse  our  own  point  of  view,  than  ourselves 
brought  up  from  the  mine.  We  discover  never  did  there  exist  two  mortals  more 
and  secure  some  fine  specimens  of  the  manifestly  fashioned  straight  from  the 
metal ;  sundry  of  the  knowing  ones,  af-  hand  of  Nature,  and  educated  by  pre- 
ter  mysterious  interviews  with  rascally-  vious  physical  culture  and  mental  disci- 
looking  miners,  appear  with  curious  bits  pline  for  the  performance  of  a  feat  at 
of  pure  silver  ore  mingled  with  crystals  once  perilous  and  daring,  one  unknown 
of  quartz  and  tinted  with  tiny  specks  of  to  the  members  of  "  our  set,"  and  which 
copper.  These,  being  the  most  valuable  might  have  been  thought  impracticable 
curiosities  of  the  region,  are  usually  se-  by  all  who  had  known  us  only  in  the  gas- 
creted  by  the  miners  for  the  purpose  of  light  glare  of  Society,  and  the  circum- 
private  speculation.  spection  of  crinoline's  confining  circle. 
We  feel  a  reverence  for  this  ground,  Does  it  matter  by  what  cunning  wiles 
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of  pretty  pleading  and  downright  dem- 
onstrations of  the  project's  reasonable- 
ness we  succeeded  (for  we  did  succeed) 
in  bein^  allowed  to  take  our  fates  in  our 

O 

own  hands  or  trust  them  to  our  own  sure- 
footedness  ?  I  think  not. 

"  For  when  a  woman  will,  she  will,  you  may 
depend  on  't." 

But  you  should  have  seen  the  robing  ! 
We  are  to  start  at  ten,  P.  M.  Previously 
we*  betake  ourselves  to  our  chambers, 
and,  entertaining  a  vague  notion  that 
Fashion's  expanse  may  prove  inconven- 
ient, we  are  looping  up  our  trailing 
robes  in  fantastic  folds,  when  a  tap  at 
the  door. 

Voila  !  a  servant  with  two  full  suits  of 
new,  but  coarse,  miners'  clothes,  —  with  a 
modest  intimation  from  our  companions 
of  their  advisability,  —  in  fact,  their  abso- 
lute necessity.  We  pause  aghast !  Ah ! 
the  renewed  shouts  of  laughter  from  those 
merry,  but  more  timorous  damsels,  who, 
from  their  secure  surroundings,  —  those 
becoming  barriers  adopted  at  the  dictate 
of  Parisian  caprice  and  retained  with 
feminine  pertinacity,  —  had  poked  fun  at 
our  forlorn  limpness  ! 

This  climax  of  costume  is  startling,  but 
the  laughter  rouses  our  courage.  We 

B  O 

stand  on  the  brink  of  our  Rubicon.  Shall 
trousers  deter  us  from  the  passage  ? 
Shall  a  coat  be  synonymous  with  cow- 
ardice ?  No,  —  we  rise  superior  to  the 
occasion  ;  we  pant  to  be  free ;  we  in- 
breathe the  spirit  of  liberty,  as  we  don  our 
blouses.  We  loop  our  long  tresses  un- 
der such  head-coverings  as  would  drive 

fj 

any  artist  hatter  to  despair;  to  us  they 
prove  a  weighty  argument  against  hats 
in  general,  as  we  feel  their  heavy  rims 
press  on  our  tender  brain-roofs.  How- 
ever, when  the  saucy  eyes  of  Mon  Amie 
look  out  sparkling  from  under  her  be- 
grimed helmet,  the  effect  is  not  bad ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  masquerade  is  pi- 
quant. No  need  to  mention  the  ribbons 
that  we  knot  under  our  wide,  square 
collars  for  becomingness,  our  coquetry 
"under  difficulties,"  nor  the  gauntleted 
gloves  wherewith  we  protect  our  hands, 
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nor  the  daintiness  of  the  little  boots  that 
peep  from  the  loose  trousers,  which  have 
something  Turkish  in  their  cut.  Mon 
Amie,  with  her  rosy  blushes,  reminds  me 
of  a  jocund  miller's  boy  ;  —  as  for  myself, 
well,  I  do  not  think  the  Bloomer  dress  so 
very  bad,  after  all ! 

A  torch-bearing  band  have  stationed 
themselves  at  the  doors  to  bid  us  god- 
speed,—  to  make  merry  at  our  droll  mas- 
querade,— to  quiz  our  odd  head-gear, — to 
criticize  us  from  head  to  foot,  in  short, — 
but  between  all,  to  offer  words  of  caution. 
Then  we  go  out  into  the  starlit,  but  not 
over-bright  night,  —  such  a  one  as  is 
friendly  to  lovers  and  to  thieves,  friendly 
to  religion  and  to  thought,  the  beloved 
of  sentimentalists,  and  the  adored  of  this 
particular  group  of  adventurous  miners. 
In  Indian  file,  lantern-led,  we  traverse 
the  narrow,  beaten  path  that  leads  to  one 
of  the  openings  of  the  mine.  These  are 
covered  by  a  rough -plank  house,  —  too 
much  like  a  shed  to  merit  that  preten- 
tious term,  which  implies  something  fit  to 
live  in ;  in  the  centre  of  this  shelter  is  an 
open  space,  perhaps  a  yard  square,  and 
similar  in  appearance  to  a  trap-door  in  a 
roof.  Here  we  wait  a  few  moments,  while 
the  Captain  of  the  Mine  and  the  Agent  of 
the  Mining  Company, —  who  has  joined 
our  party  at  the  last  moment,  to  afford 
us  the  undivided  services  of  the  Captain 
as  guide, —  are  engaged  in  some  myste- 
rious process  of  moulding ;  an  odor,  not 
attar  of  rose,  nor  yet  Frangipanni,  sa- 
lutes our  nostrils ;  then  our  companions 
approach.  Both  the  Colonel  and  the 
Agent  are  "  lit  up," — in  fact,  all-luminous 
with  the  radiance  of  tallow  "  dips  " ;  one 
of  these,  stuck  in  a  lump  of  soft  clay,  ad- 
heres to  the  front  of  each  hat,  and  in  their 
hands  they  have  others. 

We  also  are  to  wear  a  starry  flame  on 
our  brows ;  and,  not  content  with  this, 
are  invested  with  several  short  unlighted 
candles,  which  are  to  dangle  gracefully 
by  their  wicks  from  a  buttonhole  of  our 
becoming  blouses.  Thus  our  costume  is 
complete ;  and  I  doubt  if  Buckingham 
sported  the  diamond  tags  of  Anne  of 
Austria  with  more  satisfaction  than  do 
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we  our  novel  and  odorous  decoration : 
we  dub  ourselves  the  Light  Guard  on  the 
instant. 

In  the  delay  before  starting,  we  observe 
several  miners  descend  through  the  black 
and  most  suggestive  trap-door,  each  bear- 
ing a  tin  can  in  his  mouth,  as  a  good  dog 
carries  a  basket  at  the  bidding  of  his 
master. 

The  flame  of  the  candle,  bright  in  the 
density  of  the  pit's  darkness,  as  its  bearer 
descends  step  by  step  with  the  rapidity 
which  custom  has  made  easy,  becomes  in 
a  few  seconds  like  the  tiniest  glow-worm : 
one  can  follow  the  spark  only ;  the  man 
disappears  within  the  moment. 

I  cannot  describe,  nor,  indeed,  convey 
the  least  idea  of  this  peculiar  effect.  We 
feel  our  hearts  tremble  at  the  thought  that 
whither  that  light  has  gone  we  must  fol- 
low. For  the  first  time  I  realize  that  we 
are  about  to  go  into  the  earth,  —  that  we 
shall  presently  crawl  like  insects,  burrow 
like  underground  vermin,  beneath  the 
surface,  man's  proper  place.  But  such 
thoughts  are  not  for  long  indulgence. 

"  Now  let  us  descend  ! "  says  the  Col- 
onel. 

Grasping  the  round  of  the  ladder  where 
it  rose  slightly  above  the  floor,  the  Cap- 
tain, our  guide,  with  that  air  of  assurance 
which  practice  bestows,  swings  himself 
from  sight.  To  him  succeeds  the  Colonel. 
Next  comes  «iy  own  turn.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  my  feet  have  tried  ladder- 
bars;  in  the  country-spent  vacations  of 
my  school-days,  how  many  times  have 
I  alertly  scaled  the  highest  leading  to 
granaries,  to  barn-lofts,  to  bird-houses,  to 
all  quasi-inaccessible  places,  whither  my 
daring  ignorance  —  reckless,  because  un- 
conscious of  danger — had  tempted  me  ! 
But  mounting  a  clean,  strong,  wide  lad- 
der, in  the  full  flood  of  day,  light  below, 
above,  around,  promising  you  security 
by  its  very  fulness  of  effulgence,  is  a  far 
different  thing  from  groping  your  way, 
step  by  step,  down  a  slimy,  muddy  frame 
which  hangs  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
very  start.  I  shake  off  a  first  tremor, 
draw  a  full  breath,  and  with  fortitude  fol- 
low my  leader  carefully.  As  I  look  above, 


after  fairly  getting  committed,  I  can  be- 
hold Man  Amie's  feet,  whose  arched  in- 
steps cling  round  each  bar  with  a  pretty 
dependence  that  is  in  the  highest  degree 
appealing.  Above  her  I  hear  the  deep 
voice  of  the  Agent. 

And  so  the  quintette,  in  grim  harmony 
of  enterprise,  go  down,  down,  down,  like 
so  many  human  buckets,  into  a  bottom- 
less well. 

Alas,  and  alas !  our  own  arms,  with  their 
as  yet  untried  muscles,  must  be  our  on- 
ly windlass  to  bring  us  to  the  surface 
again !  Down,  down,  down,  deeper,  deep- 
er, deeper  !  Will  this  first  ladder  never 
end? 

Ah,  at  last !  At  the  foot,  on  either  side, 
stand  the  Captain  and  the  Colonel,  like 
sentries.  We  have  reached  a  shelf  of 
rock,  and  we  may  rest.  Here  we  perch 
ourselves,  like  sea-birds  on  a  precipice 
that  overlooks  the  sea. 

By  the  light  of  our  flickering  candles 
we  behold  each  other's  faces,  and  we  can 
talk  together.  We  are  but  two  hundred 
feet  under  ground.  A  desolate  stillness 
reigns  here ;  no  sound  reaches  us,  either 
of  labor  or  the  steps  of  passing  work- 
men. A  cold  stream  of  water  trickles 
from  a  cleft  rock  behind  us ;  we  bathe 
our  foreheads  in  it,  and  betake  ourselves 
to  the  ladder  again. 

From  our  next  resting-place  we  pro- 
ceed through  a  gallery,  an  exhausted 
vein,  kept  open  as  a  passage  from  one 
shaft  to  another.  As  we  turn  a  corner,  we 
seem  to  plunge  into  a  rocky  cavern  ;  our 
feet  tread  on  roughly  imbedded  rocks ;  the 
sides  of  the  cave  jut  out  in  refuse  boul- 
ders,— harsh,  dark-colored,  ashen  ;  over- 
head are  beams  of  hard  wood,  bracing 
and  strengthening  the  excavation.  We 
traverse  this  gallery  hastily. 

Now  that  we  are  here,  we  are  conscious 
of  excitement.  Mon  Amie  manifests  hers 
by  her  steady,  deliberate  tones,  a  sort  of 
exaltation  foreign  to  her  usually  vibrating 
voice,  her  tremulous  cadences ;  she  seems 
borne  along,  despite  and  above  herself. 
For  my  own  part,  as  my  lungs  inflate 
themselves  with  this  pure,  dry,  bracing 
air,  exquisitely  redolent  of  health,  and 
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testifying  at  once  to  a  total  exemption 
from  noxious  exhalations  or  mephitic  va- 
pors, I  grow  tete-montee,  rattle-brained ; 
rny  laugh  echoes  through  these  stony 
chambers,  wild  snatches  of  song  hover 
on  my  lips,  odd  conceits  flit  through  my 
brain,  I  joke,  I  dash  forward  with  haste ; 
my  excitement  endows  me  with  a  super- 
feminine  self-possession. 

But  now  we  hear  an  ominous  rattle,  a 
clanking  of  chains,  a  rumbling  as  of  dis- 

O  /  o 

tant  thunder;  we  are  approaching  a  shaft. 
The  shafts  in  this  mine  are  not  sunk  per- 
pendicularly, but  are  slightly  inclined: 
the  huge  buckets,  lowered  and  raised  by 
means  of  powerful  machinery,  are  but 
ancient  caldrons,  counterparts  of  those  in 
•which  the  weird  witches  in  "Macbeth" 
might  have  brewed  their  unholy  decoc- 
tions, or  such  as  the  dreadful  giants  that 
formed  the  nightmare  of  my  childhood 
might  have  used  in  preparing  those  Brob- 
dignagian  repasts  among  the  ingredients 
of  which  a  plump  child  held  the  same 
rank  as  a  crab  in  ours. 

The  sounds  grow  nearer ;  presently 
our  guide  disappears ;  then  I  behold  the 
Colonel,  in  whose  steps  I  follow,  faithful 
as  his  shadow,  crouch  sidewise :  we  must 
pass  behind  this  inclined  plane,  which 
rests  on  roughly  hewn  rocks,  that  pro- 
trude till  it  appears  impossible  that  any 
living  thing,  except  a  lizard,  can  find  a 
passage.  I  am  sure  we  must  shrink  from 
the  original  rotundity  with  which  Nature 
blessed  us.  I  feel  as  the  frog  in  the  fable 
might  have  felt,  if,  after  successfully  in- 
flating himself  to  the  much-envied  dimen- 
sions of  the  ox,  he  had  suddenly  found 
himself  reduced  to  his  proper  propor- 
tions. Edging  sidewise,  accommodating 
the  inequalities  of  the  damp  surfaces  to 
the  undulations  of  our  forms,  deafened, 
crazed  bv  the  roar  of  the  caldrons  that 
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dash  madly  from  side  to  side,  we  fairly 
ooze  through. 

More  ladders  !  This  time  they  are  not 
hung  quite  perpendicularly,  are  shorter, 
and  some  lean  a  little,  which  affords 
rest ;  others  have  one  side  higher  than 
the  other :  to  these  my  already  aching 
palms  cling  with  desperation.  So  have  I 


seen  insects  adhere,  through  sheer  force 
of  fear,  to  a  shaken  stem,  or  a  perilous 
branch  beaten  by  a  storm-wind. 

The  voices  of  my  companions  come  to 
me  from  above,  though  I  cannot  see  the 
soles  of  Mon  Amie's  friendly  feet,  which 
at  first  preserved  an  amiable  companion- 
ship with  my  own  hands ;  but,  looking  far 
upward,  I  behold  a  tiny,  star-like  spark. 
When  I  was  a  child,  I  used  to  think  that 
fire-flies  were  the  crowns  of  the  fairies, 
which  shone  despite  their  wearers'  invisi- 
bility :  this  idea  was  recalled  to  me. 

Hark  !  booming  from  unthought-of 
depths,  a  roar  rolls  up  in  majestic  waves 
of  echoing  thunder.  At  this  resonant 
burst,  I  tremble,  —  I  think  a  prayer. 

"  They  are  blasting  below  us,"  cries  the 
Colonel',  de  profundis. 

Then  up  rushes  a  volume  of  thick, 
white  smoke,  and  we  are  enveloped  as 
in  shrouds.  I  have  no  more  fear,  —  but 
the  odor,  ah !  that  sulphureous,  sickening, 
deathly  odor!  Faintness  seizes  me, — 
the  ladder  swims  before  my  eyes,  —  I  am 
paralyzed, —  Death  has  me,  I  think  ! 

But  the  very  excess  of  the  danger  has 
in  it  something  of  reviving  power.  I  re- 
member, that,  just  as  I  left  my  room, — 
whose  quiet  safety  never  before  appear- 
ed so  heavenly, —  prompted  by  some  in- 
stinctive impulse,  I  had  placed  a  small 
vial  of  ammonia  in  the  breast-pocket  of 
my  coat. 

I  have  wellnigh  swooned  with  ecstasy, 
as  I  have  inhaled  the  overcoming  odors 

O 

of  some  rare  bouquet,  love-bestowed  and 
prized  beyond  gems ;  my  senses  have 
reeled  in  the  intoxication  of  those  won- 
drous extracts  whose  Oriental,  tangible 
richness  of  fragrance  holds  me  in  a  spell 
almost  mystical  in  its  enthralment ;  but 
I  dare  aver  that  no  blossom's  breath,  no 
pungent  perfume  distilled  by  the  erudite 
inspiration  of  Science,  ever  possessed  a 
tithe  of  the  delicious  agony  of  that  whiff 
of  unromantic  ammonia,  which,  powerful 
as  the  touch  of  magic,  and  thrilling  as  the 
kiss  of  love,  snatched  me  back  to  life,  ar- 
rested my  tottering  senses,  as  they  blindly 
staggered  on  the  very  brink  of  certain 
death. 
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When  we  reach  the  next  level,  and 
our  faces  are  revealed  to  each  other,  with 
one  voice  they  exclaim,  "  How  frightfully 
pale  you  are  ! "  But  I  say  nothing.  In 
fact,  their  familiar  features,  wearing  no 
longer  their  daylight  semblance,  present 
an  aspect  at  once  grim  and  grotesque, 
and  more  like  the  spirits  of  my  friends 
than  their  incorporated  substances. 

Traversing  the  wild,  rude  corridors,  we 
find  that  the  path  grows  more  perilous,  the 
way  more  intricate  ;  we  have  words  of 
warning  from  our  protectors,  who  often 
look  back  anxiously.  They  have  begun 
to  realize  what  they  have  done  in  yield- 
ing to  a  woman's  odd  caprice. 

In  this  level  we  are  shown  the  spots 
from  which  famous  masses  of  copper  have 
been  removed,  and  are  granted  useful,  but 
fleeting  statistics  of  weight ;  we  are  also 
so  fortunate  as  to  discover  some  chips  of 
the  wonderful  block,  raised  in  '54, 1  think, 
which  weighed  five  hundred  tons.  Then 
we  chance  upon  chasms,  which,  seen  so 
dimly,  though  dreadful  enough  in  real- 
ity, are  made  a  thousand  times  more  so 

•>    ' 

by  the  terrors  of  imagination ;  we  creep 
along  the  brinks  of  these,  scarcely  daring 
to  look  down  ;  above,  the  heavy  boulders 
lie  heaped  in  frightful  confusion.  When 
we  have  crawled  past  these  death-traps  and 
stand  in  safety  once  more,  we  throw  down 
bits  of  stone,  and  seconds  elapse  before 
we  hear  the  dull  thump  with  which  each 
signals  its  arrival  in  the  depths.  Along 
the  edges  of  some  of  these  gloomy  pits 
we  cannot  pick  our  way ;  therefore  a 
plank  is  thrown  across,  and,  trusting  to 
so  slender  a  bridge,  we  pass,  one  by  one. 
A  single  false  step  were  enough  to  dash 
one  to  atoms,  —  so  to  be  transformed  to 
a  bruised  and  mangled  mass,  to  perform 
one's  own  sepulture,  and  lie  in  a  grander 
grave  than  will  ever  be  hollowed  by  mor- 
tal hands  to  hide  our  useless  bodies. 

The  deeper  one  penetrates  into  these 
mines,  the  wilder,  more  dangerous  the 
paths.  It  is  as  though  the  upper  regions 
were  kept  in  "  company "  order,  but 
lower  down  we  meet  with  the  every-day 
roughnesses  of  veritable  miners'-life ;  we 
follow  their  hazardous,  but  familiar  steps ; 


we  behold  all  the  hardships  these  toiling, 
burrowing  workers  undergo,  that  the  hid- 
den coffers  of  Earth  may  yield  their  trib- 
ute of  treasure  to  Man,  its  self-appointed, 
arrogant  master. 

Occasionally  we  meet  a  passing  miner. 
Grasping  his  ponderous  tools,  he  flits  by 
'like  a  phantom ;  even  in  the  momentary 
glance,  we  can  perceive  how  livid  his 
sunless  labor  has  left  him ;  he  is  blanched 
as  a  ghoul,  and  moves  as  noiselessly,  with 
feather-light  step.  Each  with  a  motion 
salutes  the  Captain  ;  but  they  do  not  heed 
the  little  group  of  strangers  who  have 
braved  so  many  dangers  to  behold  the 
wonders  which  to  them  are  as  common- 
place as  the  forge  to  a  blacksmith,  or  to 
a  carpenter  his  work-bench. 

Still  farther  below  us  AVC  hear  the  clink 
and  clatter  of  real  work.  Down  we 
plunge, —  another  ladder,  "long  drawn 
out."  Some  of  its  rounds  are  wanting : 

O  ' 

others  are  loose  and  worn  to  a  mere 
splinter.  Warned  by  the  voice  below 
me,  I  proceed  with  a  trembling  caution, 
tenfold  more  exciting  to  the  strained 
nerves  than  the  wildest  bound  on  a  met- 
tled racer,  the  fiercest  rush  that  ever  tin- 
gled through  every  fibre  of  the  rider's 
frame. 

The  water  has  saturated  the  banks  by 
which  our  crazy  ladder  hangs,  and  every 
round  is  damp  and  slimy  with  clayey 
mud.  Alas,  for  my  poor  pretty  gant- 
lets !  Mon  Amie  has  thrown  away  hers, 
as  useless. 

Finally  the  ladder  ceases  abruptly. 
My  feet  in  vain  seek  a  resting-place. 
There  is  none. 

A  voice  says,  —  that  kindly,  earnest 
voice,  the  symbol  of  protective  care,  and 
our  smoother  of  all  difficulties,  —  "  We 
have  swung  ourselves  down  by  a  chain 
that  hangs  from  the  side  of  the  last  round. 
We  are  too  far  below  to  reach  or  assist 
you.  Take  the  chain  firmly;  it  is  the 
only  route,  and  we  cannot  return  ! " 

Quefaire  ?  Behold  a  pleasant  predic- 
ament for  two  city-bred  ladies,  not  "to 
the  manner  born,"  of  swinging  them- 
selves from  the  end  of  a  ladder  by  means 
of  a  rusty  iron  chain,  from  which  they 
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would  alight — where  ?    Surely,  \ve  know 
not. 

I  am  very  sure  I  could  not  reproduce 
in  description,  and  probably  not  by  prac- 
tice, the  inevitable  monkey-contortions, 
the.  unimaginable  animal  agility,  by  which 
I  transfer  my  weight  to  the  clumsy  links 
of  this  almost  invisible  chain.  The  size 
of  the  staple  from  which  it  hangs  dis- 
sipates all  fears  in  respect  to  its  strength. 
Hand  over  hand,  my  feet  sliding  on  the 
slippery  bank,  remembering  sailors  in  the 
shrouds,  and  taking  time  to  pity  them,  at 
last  I  reach  friendly  hands,  and  stand 
breathless  on  another  level. 

How  the  soft,  white,  dimpled  palms  of 
Mon  Amle  testify  to  the  hardship  of  this 
episode,  as  she  bathes  them  in  the  cool- 
ing water  !  But,  because  one's  hands  are 
tender,  cannot  one's  nerves  be  strong, 
one's  will  indomitable  ? 

Again  on  the  tramp.  The  cavernous 
passages  are  sublime  in  height,  the  chasms 
fearful  in  their  yawning  gulfs.  We  pick 
our  way  daintily,  at  intervals  pausing 
to  listen  to  the  distant  reverberations  of 
exploding  blasts.  The  atmosphere  here, 
as  above,  is  fairly  heavenly  in  its  purity 
and  invigorating  freshness;  it  girds  us 
with  singular  strength,  and  clothes  us  as 
in  a  garment  of  enchanted  armor  that 
defies  all  soul-sinking. 

Creeping  behind  another  shaft,  we 
reach  still  another  chasm,  above  which 
piles  of  dark  rocks  lie  heaped  in  such 
confusion  as  might  result  from  a  great 
convulsion.  There  is  a  narrow  path  along 
its  edge,  and  here  the  stones  are  small ; 
but,  as  we  look  up,  the  mighty  masses 
frown  down  upon  us  with  threatening 
grandeur.  Along  this  path,  treading 
lightly,  as  if  gifted  with  wings,  the  Cap- 
tain passes ;  then  the  Agent  (for  we  had 
slightly  altered  our  order  of  march); 
Mon  Amie  follows.  She  is  half-way  past 
the  danger,  when  an  ominous  pause, — 
we  are  ordered  to  stop. 

Down  into  the  chasm  rolls  a  stone, 
displaced  by  an  unlucky  step  of  our  pi- 
oneer. One  stone  is  nothing, —  but  more 
follow  that  had  been  supported  by  this : 
small  ones  at  first,  —  but  the  larger  rocks 


threaten  a  slide.  If  they  are  not  arrest- 
ed in  their  course,  she  is  lost ! 

What  a  moment  that  is  !  I  dare  not 
breathe.  Mon  Amie  stands  statue-like, 
awaiting  the  death  which  she  believes  is 
upon  her.  Not  many  words  are  spok- 
en. I  think  I  feel  all  that  her  one  glance 
conveys.  But  the  brave  men  beyond 
her,  with  instant  unanimous  action  brac- 
ing themselves  against  the  sliding  rocks, 
oppose  their  feeble  force  to  the  down- 
sweeping  agents  of  destruction ;  a  mo- 
ment more,  and  they  would  have  been 
too  late.  With  the  step  of  a  frightened 
antelope  Mon  Amie  trembles  past  them. 
I  see  her  safe,  and  hasten  on.  "  Step 
lightly ! "  says  a  voice  full  of  suspense 
and  fear,  despite  its  calmness. 

Step,  indeed !  As  if  I  rest  on  those 
treacherous  stones !  My  feet  brush  them 
no  more  than  the  wing  of  a  butterfly 
grazes  the  roses  among  which  it  flutters. 
Step,  forsooth !  If  ever  the  angels  con- 
cerned themselves  for  this  atom  in  Crea- 
tion's myriads,  they  hover  round  me  now, 
they  bear  me  up,  they  teach  me  how  to 
fly  !  Deprived  now  of  their  human  props, 
how  the  angry  fragments  leap  and  tum- 
ble and  chase  one  another  through  the 
echoing  abyss  below !  These  reverbera- 
tions seem  freighted  with  elfin  voices  that 
jeer  the  insensate  rocks  for  their  baffled 
scheme  of  mischief. 

But  they  chanted  a  far  different  cho- 
rus, and  the  darkness  saw  another  sight, 
when,  a  few  moons  later,  they  dashed 
themselves  down  in  irresistible  array,  and 
bore  with  them  in  their  desperate  plunge 
the  lifeless  bodies  of  two  passing  miners, 
in  whose  hearts,  it  may  be,  dwelt  at  the 
moment  only  happy  thoughts  of  the  homes 
'neath  the  blue  skies  to  which  they  were 
hurrying,  the  dear  familiar  sunlit  Para- 
dise that  would  succeed  the  endless  night 
of  their  Inferno  of  toil. 

"  But  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep ; 
And  the  sooner  'tis  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep !  " 

Well,  we  take  up  our  march  again 
presently,  and,  led  by  a  monotonous  ham- 
mering, proceed  toward  the  sound.  Some 
of  the  miners  are  at  work  here,  clearing  a 
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mass  of  ore  from  the  stubborn  rock.  Their  quick  word  of  warning  to  the  careless 
strokes  fall  as  regularly  as  those  of  ma-  one,  a  miner  starts.  "  Good  Heaven ! " 
chinery,  and  the  grim  men  who  wield  1  hear  him  exclaim,  as  we  disappear,  — 
the  ponderous  hammers  accompany  each  "  that  was  a  woman  !" 
blow  with  a  peculiar  loud  indrawing  of  When  we  reach  the  next  shaft,  the 
the  breath,  like  the  pant  of  a  blacksmith  Captain  deposits  himself  in  the  descend- 
at  his  anvil.  So  strong  is  this  resem-  ing  bucket,  and,  irregularly  tossing  from 
blance,  that  we  burst  forth  all  together  in  side  to  side,  goes  down  to  overlook  some 
the  strains  of.  the  "  Anvil  Chorus";. and  work,  and  leave  fresh  orders  with  the 
the  accompaniment  is  beaten  with  tenfold  miners.  We  await  his  return  before 
more  regularity  and  effect  than  on  the  again  betaking  ourselves  to  the  ladders, 
stage,  in  the  glare  of  the  footlights,  by  "  II  On  the  next  level,  we  behold  scores  of 
Trovatore's  "  gypsy-comrades.  I  doubt  men  in  busy  action.  I  can  think  only  of 
if  Verdi's  music  was  ever  so  rendered  be-  ants  in  an  ant-hill :  some  are  laden  with 
fore,  amid  such  surroundings.  The  com-  ore ;  others  bearing  the  refuse  rocks  and 
pliment  may  be  the  higher,  coming  from  earth,  the  debris  of  the  mine,  to  the  shafts ; 
so  low  a  region.  others,  again,  are  preparing  blasts,  —  we 
Beyond  this  group  are  a  few  miners  do  not  tarry  long  with  these ;  others  with 
resting  from  toil.  One  of  these,  as  he  picks  work  steadily  at  the  tough  ore.  In 
stands  leaning  his  folded  arms  on  a  jut-  some  places,  the  copper  freshly  broken 
ting  rock,  upon  which  he  has  placed  his  glitters  like  gold,  and  the  specks  on  the 
candle,  elicits  our  spontaneous  admira-  rocks,  or  in  the  earth-covered  mass,  as 
tion.  His  beauty  is  Apollo-like,  —  every  our  candle-light  awakens  their  sparkles, 
chiselled  feature  perfect  in  its  classic  reg-  gleam  like  the  spangles  on  a  dancer's  robo 
ularity ;  his  eyes  sad,  slumberous,  and  yet  or  stars  in  a  midnight  sky.  All  the  while 
deep  and  glowing,  are  quite  enough  for  we  hear  the  dreadful  rattle  of  the  down- 
any  susceptible  maiden's  heart;  about  a  sinking  caldrons,  or  the  heavy  labor  of 
broad  expanse  of  forehead  cluster  thick  the  freighted  ones,  as  they  ascend  from 
masses  of  dark  brown  hair ;  his  shirt,  op-  level  to  level. 

en  at  the'throat,  reveals  glimpses  of  ivory ;  Suddenly  our  path  conducts  us  past  a 

altogether  he  is  statuesque  and  beautiful,  seated  bevy  of  miners  taking  their  u  crib," 

Even  his  hands,  strongly  knit  as  they  are,  as  it  is  termed,  from  the  food-can,  which 

have  not  been  rendered  coarse  by  labor ;  stands  at  hand,  —  a  small  fire  blazing  in 

they  bear  the  same  pallid  hue  as  his  face,  the  midst  of  them.     Weary  and  sore,  we 

and  he  looks  like  some  nobly-born  pris-  seat  ourselves  near  them,  while  our  har- 

oner.      "  What  untoward  fate  cast  him  dier  companions  talk  with  the  respectful 

there  ?  "  I  often  ask  myself.    He  exists  in  group. 

my  memory  as  a  veritable  Prince  Charm-  They  work  eight  hours  at  a  time,  they 

ing,  held  captive  in  those  gloomy  caves  of  tell  us, —  ascending  at  the  expiration  of 

enchantment  that  yielded  up  to  me  their  that  period  to  betake  themselves  to  their 

unreal  realities  in  that  nightmarish  ex-  homes,  which  are  mostly  in  the  little  vil- 

perience.    I  never  fancy  him  on  upper  lage  where  the  yelping  curs  also  reside, 

earth  living  coarsely,  even,  it  may  be,  They  enjoy  unusual  health,  and  pity  the 

talking  ungrammatically,  defying  Home  upper- world   of  surface -laborers,   whom 

Tooke  and  outraging  Murray,  among  be-  they  regard  with   a   kind  of  contempt, 

ings  of  a  lower  order  of  humanity ;  but  Accidents  are  not  frequent,  considering 

he  rises  like  a  statue,  standing  silent  and  the  perils  of  their  occupation.     The  min- 

apart.  ers  here  are  generally  Cornish-men,  with 

Some  one  throws  away  a  nearly  burnt-  some  Germans. 

out  candle  at  this  spot.  It  falls  but  a  few  I  sit  silent,  thinking  of  my  Prince 
inches  from  a  can  of  gunpowder,  which  Charming,  with  many  vague  conjee- 
is  not  too  securely  closed.  As  I  utter  a  tures. 
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At  first,  these  men  have  paused  in 
their  repast  in  presence  of  the  strangers ; 
but  now,  with  rude  courtesy,  noticing 
our  weariness,  they  offer  a  portion  to  us. 
Faint  and  famishing,  we  by  no  means 
disdain  it.  1  wonder  what  Mrs.  Grundy 
would  say,  could  her  Argus-eyes  pene- 
trate to  the  spot,  where  we, — bound  to 
"die  of  roses  in  aromatic  pain," — in  min- 
ers'-garb,  masculine  and  muddy,  sit  on 
stones  with  earthy  delvers,  more  than  six 
hundred  feet>under  ground, —  where  the 
foot  of  woman  has  never  trod  before,  nor 
the  voice  of  woman  echoed, —  and  sip, 
with  the  relish  of  intense  thirst,  steaming 
black  tea  from  an  old  tin  cup ! 

Eh,  bien  I  for  all  that,  let  me  do  it  jus- 
tice. Never  was  black  tea  less  herb-like ; 
never  draught  of  sillery,  quaffed  from 
goblet  of  rare  Bohemian  glass,  more  de- 
licious! Arid  so,  with  thank-yous  that 
were  not  only  from  the  lip,  we  toil  on  some 
distance  yet,  to  the  shaft  by  which  we  are 
to  ascend, —  one  quite  remote  from  that  by 
which  we  began  our  trip. 

Halting  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  we 
pour  forth  the  "Star-spangled  Banner" 
with  the  full  strength  of  lungs  inflated 
by  patriotism,  until  the  stirring  staves 
ring  and  resound  through  those  dim  caves. 
The  miners,  who  hold  the  superstition, 
that  to  whisper  bodes  ill-luck,  must  have 
imagined  we  were  exorcising  evil  spirits 
with  an  incantation. 

Then  begins  our  weary  way  upward. 
We  sing  "  Excelsior  "  in  our  hearts,  and 
forget  our  aching  limbs,  for  the  most  la- 

o  cj  • 

borious  portion  of  the  night's  toil  is  be- 
fore us.  The  almost  perpendicular  lad- 
der is  just  beside  the  powerful  pump, 
which,  worked  by  a  steam-engine,  ex- 
hausts the  water  from  the  mine,  and  its 


busy  piston,  in  monotonous  measure,  keeps 
time  to  our  climbing. 

Two  rests  during  the  entire  distance, 
which  we  travel  in  brave  silence.  In- 
deed, we  cannot  speak,  —  the  oppressive 
strain  upon  the  chest  is  so  great.  Step 
after  step,  hand  over  hand,  up  we  go. 
At  last,  warmer  air  greets  us,  lights  flick- 
er from  above ;  the  trap-door  is  reached  ; 
we  are  on  the  surface  again ;  we  are  out 
of  the  depths,  —  and  our  hearts  whisper  a 
Te  Deum  of  thanksgiving. 

I  think  well  of  the  establishment  of  a 
chapel,  such  as  exists  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Valenciana  mine  in  Mexico,  where 
each  miner  spends  half  an  hour,  going 
to  or  returning  from  his  labors.  Such  a 
union  of  work  and  worship  seems  a  prop- 
er adjunct  to  the  profit  and  the  peril. 

There  is  a  faint  glimmer  of  coming 
dawn  far  away  in  the  east,  as  we  go  forth 
into  the  midsummer-night,  and  we  catch 
the  distant  notes  of  chanticleer,  as  he 
sounds  his  shrill  reveille  to  the  day. 

As  my  confused  brain  seeks  repose, 
and  my  weary  limbs  sink  into  the  soft- 
ness of  the  never-so-welcome  bed,  my 
thoughts  fly  to  distant  ones,  to  whom  I 
would  whisper,  —  as  I  do  to  you  who  have 
so  patiently  burrowed  with  me,  —  "  Only- 
love  me  for  the  dangers  I  have  passed  ! " 

But  it  is  in  vain  that  you  long  for  a 
similar  experience,  my  dear  Laura  Ma- 
tilda. Being  the  first,  we  are  also  the 
last  women  to  whom  these  subterranean 
passages  will  yield  their  mysteries,  their 
windings,  and  their  wonders.  Against 
all  of  my  own  sex  the  Pandemonian 
depths  of  the  Minnesota  Mines  are  hence- 
forth as  obstinately  barred  as  ever  were 
the  golden  gates  of  the  Mohammedan 
Paradise. 
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A  LONELY  HOUSE. 

"  Some  weighty  crime  that  Heaven  could  not  pardon, 
A  secret  curse,  on  that  old  building  hung, 
And  its  deserted  garden." 

HOOD 'a  Haunted  House. 

ONE  autumn  evening,  not  very  long  Here  there  stood  a  lonely  bouse, 
ago,  I  was  driving  out  with  my  uncle.  Pausing  to  allow  our  horses  a  moment's 
I  had  been  spending  several  weeks  at  his  rest,  my  eye  was  caught  by  its  deserted 
house,  and  in  that  time  had  driven  with  and  dilapidated  appearance*.  It  had  evi- 
him  very  often,  so  that  I  supposed  rny-  dently  been  uninhabited  for  years.  The 
self  familiar  with  nearly  all  the  roads  that  fence  had  gone  to  decay,  the  gate  lay 
stretched  away  from  the  pleasant  village  rotting  on  the  ground,  and  a  forlorn  sleigh, 
where  he  resided ;  but  on  this  occasion  looking  strangely  out  of  place  in  contrast 
he  proposed  taking  me  in  an  entirely  with  the  summer-flowers  that  had  over- 
new  direction,  over  a  tract  of  country  I  grown  it,  was  drawn  up  before  the  en- 
had  never  before  seen.  trance.  The  grass  had  obliterated  every 

For  a  mile  or  two  after  we  left  home,  trace  of  the  path  that  once  led  to  the  de- 
we  bowled  rapidly  along  on  a  well-trav-  cayed  steps,  bushes  had  grown  up  thickly 
elled  turnpike ;  then  a  sudden  turn  to  the  around  the  lower  story  of  the  house,  and 
right  brought  us,  with  slackened  speed,  in-  tangled  vines,  creeping  in  through  the 
to  a  quiet  country-road.  Passing  through  broken  panes  of  the  windows,  hung  in 
the  fields  that  bordered  the  highway,  we  festoons  from  the  moss-covered  sills.  The 
came  into  a  wild,  romantic  region  of  hill  door  had  dropped  from  its  hinges,  and  oil 
and  dale  that  fully  deserved  all  that  my  one  side  of  the  front  the  boards  had  fall- 
uncle  had  said  in  its  praise.  en  off,  so  that  I  could  see  quite  into  the 

Giving  ourselves  up  to  the  sweet  influ-  interior,  where  I  noticed,  with  surprise, 

ences  of  the  scene,  we  trotted  our  horses  some  furniture  yet  remained,  though  in 

slowly,  past  dusky  bits  of  forest  that  made  great  confusion,  a  broken  chair  and  an 

the   air  fragrant   with  the   damp   smell  overturned  table  being  the  most  promi- 

of  the  woods,  and  by  occasional  shining  nent  objects.    Outside,  the  same  disorder, 

pools  adorned  with  floating  pond -lilies,  was  manifest  in  the  great  farm-wagon  left 

and  shaded  with  thick,  low  bushes  of  standing  where  it  had  last  been  used,  and 

•witch-hazel.     The  sunlight  had  that  or-  the  neglected  out-buildings  fast  going  to 

ange  glow  that  comes  only  on  autumn  decay.    About  the  whole  place  there  was 

evenings,  the   long,   slant   rays   striking  an  aspect  of  peculiar  gloom,  and  the  house 

across  the  yellow  fields  and  lighting  up  itself  stood  on  this  bleak  hill  looking  out 

the   dark  evergreens   which  dotted  the  over  the  lonesome  landscape  with  a  sort 

landscape  with  a  tawny  illumination,  like  of  tragic   melancholy   in  its   black   and 

dull  flames.     The  locusts  hummed  drow-  -weather-beaten  front, 
sily,  as  if  they  were  almost  asleep,  and         Now  such  a  sight  as  this  is  very  rare 

the  frogs  in  the  ponds  sent  out  an  occa-  in  our  busy  New  England,  where  every- 

sional  muffled  croak.     Altogether,  it  was  thing  is  turned  to  advantage,  and  where 

deliciously  calm  and  deserted ;   we  did  the  thrifty  owner  of  a  tenement  too  old 

not  meet  a  human  being  or  a  habitation  for  habitation  is  sure  to  tear  it  down  and 

for  miles,  as  we  wound  along  the  seclud-  convert  the  materials  of  which  it  is  built 

ed  path,  now  up  and  now  down,  but  on  to  some  other  use.     My  curiosity  was, 

the  whole   gradually  ascending,  till  we  therefore,  at  once  excited  regarding  this 

reached  the  summit  of  a  hill  larger  and  place,  and  I  turned  to  my  uncle  with  an 

steeper  than  the  rest.  inquiry  as  to  its  history. 
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"  It  is  ci  very  sad  one,"  he  answered, — 
"  so  sad  that  it  gives  a  terrible  dreariness 
to  this  solitary  spot." 

"  Then  I  ani  sure  you  will  tell  me  the 
causes  which  led  to  its  desertion.  You 
know  how  much  I  like  a  story." 

My  uncle  complied  with  the  request, 
and,  as  we  wended  our  way  home  through 
the  deepening  twilight,  related  a  series  of 
strange  facts,  which,  at  the  time,  took  a 
powerful  hold  on  my  imagination,  and 
which  I  have  since  endeavored  to  group 
into  a  continuous  narrative. 

This  house,  now  so  forlorn,  was  once  a 
neat  and  happy  home.  It  was  built  by  a 
young  farmer  named  James  Blount,  who 
went  into  it  with  his  young  wife  when  he 
brought  her  home  from  the  distant  State 
where  he  had  married  her.  For  several 
years  they  seemed  very  prosperous  and 
happy,  then  a  heavy  affliction  came.  The 
healthy  young  farmer  was  thrown  from 
his  horse,  and  carried  to  his  home  only  to 
linger  a  few  terrible  hours  and  expire  in 
great  agony.  Thus  early  in  its  history 
was  the  doomed  house  overshadowed  with 
the  gloom  of  sudden  and  violent  death. 

Every  one  was  heartily  sorry  for  the 
widow  with  her  two  little  boys,  and  the 
people  of  the  country-side  did  all  that 
they  could  to  cheer  her  loneliness  and 
lighten  her  grief.  But,  as  I  have  said, 
she  was  a  stranger  among  them,  and  she 
seems  to  have  been  naturally  of  a  reserv- 
ed disposition,  preferring  solitude  in  her 
affliction ;  for  she  so  repelled  their  atten- 
tions, that,  one  by  one,  even  her  husband's 
friends  deserted  her.  Then,  too,  her 
house  was  three  miles  from  the  nearest 
neighbor,  and  this  was  necessarily  a  bar- 
rier to  frequent  social  intercourse.  She 
very  rarely  went  into  the  village,  even  to 
church,  and  thus  people  came  to  know 
very  little  of  her  manner  of  life  ;  it  was 
only  guessed  at  by  those  few  acquaint- 
ance who,  at  rare  intervals,  made  their 
way  to  the  Blount  farm-house. 

Among  them  it  was  remarked,  that  the 
widow,  still  quite  young,  was  unnatural- 
ly stern  and  cold,  and  that  her  two  sons, 
who  were  growing  up  in  this  sad  isola- 


tion, were  strangely  like  their  mother, 
not  only  in  appearance,  but  in  manners. 
Their  names  were  James  and  John.  There 
was  but  little  over  a  year  between  them, 
and  they  were  so  much  alike  that  most 
persons  found  a  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing one  from  the  other.  Both  had  fierce, 
black  eyes,  short,  crisp,  black  hair,  and 
swarthy  skins, — quite  unlike  our  freckled- 
face  Yankee  boys, — so  that  the  older  vil- 
lagers declared,  with  a  sigh,  that  there  was 
not  a  trace  of  the  good -hearted  father 
about  them ;  they  wholly  resembled  their 
strange  mother.  The  boys  themselves 
did  nothing  to  lessen  this  disagreeable 
impression  ;  they  were  unusually  grave 
and  reserved  for  their  years,  taking  no 
interest  in  the  sports  of  other  children  ; 
and  after  a  time,  it  became  painfully  evi- 
dent to  those  who  watched  them  that  they 
had  no  fondness  for  each  other ;  on  the 
contrary,  that  affection  which  would  nat- 
urally have  sprung  from  their  nearness 
in  age  and  their  constant  companionship 
seemed  to  be  entirely  wanting,  and  its 
place  usurped  by  an  absolute  dislike. 

When  tljis  was  first  discovered,  it  was 
supposed  to  account  for  the  widow's  aver- 
sion to  society.  This  idea,  being  once 
started,  made  those  idle  busybodies  there 
are  in  every  village  eager  to  discover 
if  the  suspicion  were  correct.  Through 
the  men  hired  to  work  on  the  farm,  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  poor  mother, 
with  all  her  sternness  and  her  iron  law, 
had  difficulty  in  keeping  peace  between 
the  boys.  Twenty  times  a  day  they  would 
fall  into  angry  dispute  about  some  trifle ; 
and  so  violent  were  these  altercations,  that 
it  was  said  that  she  durst  not  for  a  mo- 
ment have  them  both  out  of  her  sight, 
lest  one  should  inflict  some  deadly  injury 
upon  the  other.  That  this  was  no  ill- 
founded  fear  was  evinced  by  a  quarrel 
that  took  place  between  them,  when  John 
was  perhaps  eleven,  and  James  twelve 
years  old. 

It  was  witnessed  by  a  village  lad  nam- 
ed Isaac  Welles.  He  was  an  alert,  active 
person,  who  liked  to  earn  a  penny  or  two 
on  his  own  account,  out  of  work-hours. 
With  this  notable  intention,  he  arose  soon 
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after  dawn  of  a  pleasant  summer- morn- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  picking  blackber- 
ries. Now  he  knew  that  they  were  very 
plentiful  in  a  field  near  the  Blount  farm- 
house, and,  thinking  such  small  theft  no 
robbery,  he  made  his  way  thither  with 
all  speed,  and  was  soon  filling  his  basket 
with  the  dew-sprinkled  fruit.  Early  as 
it  was,  however,  he  soon  discovered  that 
there  was  some  one  up  before  him.  He 
heard  a  sound  of  talking  in  low,  caress- 
ing tones,  and,  glancing  in  the  direction 
•whence  it  came,  he  saw  John  Blount  sit- 
ting under  a  tree  near  by,  and  playing 
with  a  little  black  squirrel,  which  appear- 
ed to  be  quite  tame.  Not  caring  to  be 
discovered  and  warned  off,  Isaac  went 
on  with  his  work  quietly,  taking  care  to 
keep  where  he  could  see  without  being 
seen. 

John  was  not  long  left  alone  in  his  in- 
nocent amusement,  for  in  a  few  moments 
James  Blount  came  running  down  from 
the  house  towards  him.  As  he  approach- 
ed, John's  face  darkened ;  he  caught  up 
the  squirrel,  and  made  an  endeavor  to 
hide  it  under  his  jacket. 

"  No,  you  don't ! "  said  James,  as  he 
came  up,  breathless.  "  I  see  you  have 
got  him,  plain  enough  ;  he  sha'n't  get 
away  this  time,  —  so  you  might  as  well 
give  him  to  me." 

"  No,  I  won't ! "  replied  John,  sullen- 

iy- 

"  You  won't  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  said  John,  more  fiercely,  and 
then  burst  out,  passionately,  —  "I  don't 
see  why  you  want  to  tease  me  about  it ; 
he  a'n't  your  pet ;  I  have  found  him  and 
tamed  him  ;  he  knows  me  and  loves  me, 
and  he  don't  care  for  you ;  besides,  you 
only  want  him  to  torment  him.  No! 
you  sha'n't  have  him ! " 

"  Sha'n't  I  ?  we'll  see ! "  And  James 
made  a  step  forward. 

John  drew  back  several  paces,  at  the 
same  time  trying  to  soothe  the  squirrel, 
which  was  becoming  impatient  of  its  con- 
finement. His  face  quivered  with  ex- 
citement, as  he  went  on,  passionately, — 

"  I  know  what  you  want  him  for  :  you 
want  him  to  hurt  some  way.  You  wrung 


my  black  kitten's  neck,  and  now  you 
want  to  kill  rny  squirrel.  You  are  a  bad, 
wicked  boy,  and  I  hate  you  ! " 

With  the  last  words  he  started  to  run ; 
but  he  had  not  gone  far  when  his  foot 
struck  a  stone,  and  he  fell.  At  this,  the 
squirrel,  terrified,  jumped  from  his  arms; 
but  James  was  close  by,  and  before  it 
could  escape,  he  had  caught  it.  John 
was  up  in  an  instant,  and  James,  seeing 
that  he  could  jiot  avoid  him,  gave  the 
poor  little  creature's  neck  a  sudden  twist 
and  flung  it  gasping  at  his  brother's  feet, 
exclaiming,  — 

"  There,  now,  you  may  have  it ! " 

For  one  moment  John  stood  still,  white 
with  rage  and  grief;  then  he  uttered 
a  sort  of  choking  howl,  and  sprang  at 
James,  — 

"  You  cruel  coward  ! " 

The  words  were  accompanied  with  a 
half-articulate  curse,  as  he  struck  at  him, 
blindly,  fiercely,  and  they  closed  in  what 
seemed  a  deadly  struggle.  John,  being 
the  younger,  had  a  slight  disadvantage 
in  size  and  weight,  but  wrath  gave  him 
more  than  his  usual  strength ;  while  James 
fought  desperately,  as  if  for  life.  After 
a  few  moments  they  rolled  on  the  ground 
together. 

It  was  a  fearful  sight,  those  two  broth- 
ers, boys  though  they  were,  fighting  in 
that  mad  way.  Their  faces,  so  much 
alike  that  they  seemed  almost  reflections 
of  each  other,  were  crimson  with  anger ; 
their  eyes  shot  fire ;  their  breath  came 
in  sobbing  pants;  and  very  soon  blood 
was  drawn  on  both.  After  a  brief  con- 
test, John,  with  a  tremendous  effort,  threw 
James  under  him.  With  one  hand  he 
pinioned  his  arms,  while  the  other  was 
at  his  throat,  where  it  closed  with  a  dead- 
ly gripe.  James  made  one  last  effort  to 
save  himself;  with  a  violent  wrench  he 
succeeded  in  fixing  his  teeth  in  his  broth- 
er's arm,  but  he  failed  in  making  him 
relax  his  hold,  though  they  met  in  the 
firm  flesh.  John's  brow  grew  darker, 
but  he  only  tightened  his  clasp  closer  and 
closer,  muttering, — 

"  So  help  me,  God  !  I  will  kill  you  ! " 

His  words  were  near  being  verified ; 
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already  the  fallen  boy's  mouth  had  un- 
closed, the  red  of  his  face  turned  to  livid 
-purple,  and  his  eyes  stared  wildly,  when 
Mrs.  Blount,  pale,  with  disordered  attire, 
as  if  she  had  but  just  risen  and  dressed 
hastily,  ran,  screaming,  down  the  hill. 
Seizing  John  around  the  waist,  she  drag- 
ged him  back,  and  flung  him  to  the 
ground,  exclaiming, — 

"  Oh,  my  sons  !  my  sons  !  are  you  not 
brothers  ?  Will  you  never  be  at  peace  ?  " 

At  this  moment,  Isaac  arrived,  breath- 
less with  running,  at  the  spot.  When 
she  saw  him,  the  widow  ceased  speaking, 
and  made  no  further  allusion  to  the  quar- 
rel while  he  remained.  However,  she 
gladly  accepted  his  offered  assistance  in 
lifting  James,  who  lay  gasping,  and  well- 
nigh  dead.  As  they  turned  towards  the 
house,  John  rose,  sullenly,  and  wrapping 
a  handkerchief  round  his  wounded  arm, 
which  was  bleeding  profusely,  he  glanced 
scowlingly  at  his  brother. 

"  He  will  get  over  this,"  he  muttered, 
with  an  oath ;  "  but,  sooner  or  later,  I 
swear  I  will  kill  him ! " 

Without  noticing  his  mother's  appeal- 
ing look,  he  walked  back  to  the  tree 
where  the  dead  pet  lay. 

The  half-strangled  boy  was  carried  to 
his  bed,  and  a  few  simple  remedies  re- 
stored him  to  consciousness.  As  soon  as 
possible,  Mrs.  Blount  dismissed  Isaac,  de- 
clining his  offers  of  going  for  a  doctor, 
with  cold  thanks.  As  he  went  back  to 
resume  his  interrupted  blackberrying,  he 
saw  John  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 
He  had  dug  a  hole  in  which  to  bury  the 
poor  squirrel ;  it  lay  on  his  knee,  a  stream 
of  dark  gore  oozing  through  its  tiny  white 
teeth.  John  was  vainly  endeavoring  to 
wipe  this  with  the  handkerchief  already 
stained  with  his  own  blood,  while  his  hot 
tears  fell  fast  and  heavy. 

As  John  had  said,  James  recovered 
from  the  choking,  and  the  only  apparent 
results  of  the  fight  were  that  both  boys 
were  scarred  for  life.  John  bore  on  his 
right  wrist  the  impression  of  his  brother's 
teeth  ;  and  James's  throat  was  disfigured 
by  two  deep,  black  marks,  on  each  side, 
which  were  quite  visible  till  his  beard  con- 


cealed them.  Yet,  I  doubt  not,  that  des- 
perate struggle,  in  that  dawning  summer- 
day,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  inextin- 
guishable hatred  that  blasted  those  men's 
lives  and  was  to  be  quenched  only  in 
death. 

Several  years  passed  after  this,  in 
which  very  little  was  known  of  what 
passed  at  the  lonely  house.  The  boys 
were  old  enough  to  perform  most  of  the 
work  of  the  farm,  so  that  they  no  longer 
hired  laborers  except  at  harvest.  Mrs. 
Blount  had  herself  given  her  sons  all  the 
instruction  they  had  ever  received,  and, 
being  a  woman  of  attainments  beyond 
those  usual  in  her  station,  she  seemed 
quite  competent  to  the  task.  Nothing 
more  was  heard  of  their  quarrels ;  they 
were  always  coldly  civil  to  each  other, 
when  in  the  presence  of  others,  and 
were  regarded  by  their  companions  with 
respect,  though,  I  imagine,  never  with 
any  cordial  liking.  So  they  grew  up  to 
be  grave,  taciturn  men,  still  retaining  the 
same  strong  resemblance  of  face  and  fig- 
ure, though  time  had  somewhat  altered 
the  features,  by  fixing  a  different  expres- 
sion on  each,  giving  to  John  a  fierce  res- 
olution, and  to  James  a  lurking  distrust- 
fulness  of  look.  These  years  made  less 
change  in  Mrs.  Blount  than  in  her  sons  ; 
she  was  the  same  active,  black-eyed  wom- 
an, only  that  her  sternness  and  reserve 
seemed  to  increase  with  her  age,  and  a 
few  silver  threads  appeared  in  her  raven 
hair. 

I  have  said  that  it  was  three  miles  from 
the  Blount  place  to  the  nearest  house. 
This  was  at  the  toll-gate,  which  was  kept 
by  a  man  named  Curtis.  He  was  a  per- 
son of  progressive  tastes,  supposed  to 
have  aristocratic  inclinations.  As  he  was 
a  well-to-do  man,  these  were  evinced  in 
a  Brussels  carpet  and  a  piano-forte  which 
figured  in  his  small  parlor,  and  by  his 
sending  his  only  child,  a  daughter,  to  a 
city  boarding-school.  She  returned,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  with  ideas 
and  desires  far  bevond  the  hill-side  cot- 

0 

tage  where  she  was  condemned  to  vege- 
tate. Now  she  was  very  pretty,  with 
dancing  blue  eyes  and  a  profusion  of 
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golden  curls;  she  had,  too,  a  most  win- 
ning manner,  hard  for  any  one  to  resist; 
and  these  personal  attractions,  added  to 
a  style  of  dress  that  had  never  been  seen 
or  imagined  among  the  simple  country- 
folk, rendered  her  a  most  important  per- 
son, so  that  no  "  tea-fight "  or  merry- 
making was  complete  without  Nelly  Cur- 
tis. 

However,  it  might  have  been  long 
enough  before  the  recluse  young  Blounts 
would  have  encountered  the  gay  little 
belle,  had  it  not  been  that  they  were  of 
necessity  obliged  to  pass  through  the  toll- 
gate,  and  sometimes  forced  to  stop  there. 
From  some  of  her  friends  Nelly  heard 
what  a  secluded  life  the  two  brothers  led, 
and  how  especially  averse  they  seemed 
to  female  society,  and,  with  the  appetite 
for  conquest  of  a  true  flirt,  she  at  once 
determined  on  adding  them  to  the  list 
of  her  victims.  It  was  nof  long  before 
she  had  an  opportunity  for  beginning 
her  wiles. 

One  fine  spring  morning,  John  Blount 
started  on  horseback  to  go  to  the  village. 

D  O 

The  sun  shone  very  brightly,  the  hedge- 
rows blushed  with  early  blossoms,  and 
the  birds  sang  a  song  of  rejoicing.  It 
was  one  of  those  clear,  soft  days  when 
one  feels  new  life  and  vigor  at  the 
thought  of  the  coming  summer.  Arriv- 
ed at  the  toll-gate,  John  was  surprised 
at  seeing  no  one  there  to  open  it;  he 
waited  a  moment,  somewhat  impatiently, 
and  then  called  out,  — 

"  Holloa ! " 

At  this,  as  if  startled  at  his  voice,  there 
appeared  in  the  cottage  door-way  a  slen- 
der, rosy-cheeked  maiden,  who  looked 
blooming  and  graceful  enough  to  be  the 
incarnation  of  the  fresh  and  beautiful 
May. 

"Excuse  me,"  she  said,  with  a  little 
curtsy  ;  "  I  did  not  see  you  come  up." 

This,  as  Nelly  informed  the  friend  to 
whom  she  related  the  adventure,  was  a 
fib,  —  for  Mr.  Curtis  was  away,  and  she 
had  been  watching  all  the  morning,  in 
hopes  one  of  the  Blounts  would  pass ;  but 
she  considered  it  a  justifiable  stratagem, 
as  likely  to  secure  his  attention. 


Meantime  John  was  gazing  spellbound 
at  this  apparition,  which  appeared  to  him 
charming  beyond  anything  he  had  ever 
imagined.  He  was  so  far  carried  away, 
that  he  was  quite  speechless  and  wholly 
oblivious  of  the  toll,  until  she  came  up  to 
the  side  of  the  horse  and  held  out  her 
hand.  Then  he  colored,  and,  with  an 
awkward  apology,  gave  her  the  change. 

"  Thank  you,  Sir." 

Nelly  smiled  sweetly,  and  was  just 
about  to  undo  the  latch  of  the  gate, 
when  John  anticipated  her  by  spring- 
ing from  his  horse,  and  laying  his  pow- 
erful brown  hand  over  her  small  white 
one,  saying,  — 

"  You  can't  do  anything  with  this  great, 
heavy  gate.  Stand  aside,  and  let  me  open 
it." 

Of  course  the  offer  was  kindly  accept- 
ed, and  Nelly  fairly  overwhelmed  him 
with  her  thanks,  being  herself  somewhat 
touched  by  the  unusual  civility.  John 
appeared  quite  overcome  with  confusion, 
and,  remounting  his  horse,  he  rode  off  with 
a  gruff  "  Good  day."  However,  I  fancy, 
that  pleasant  voice,  and  the  accidental 
touch  of  that  little  hand,  made  an  im- 
pression that  never  was  effaced. 

Having  thus  enslaved  John,  it  was 
not  long  before  a  similar  opportunity 
occurred  for  captivating  James;  though 
it  would  seem  from  Nelly's  confessions 
to  her  confidante  that  this  was  not  so 
easily  accomplished  with  him  as  with  his 
brother.  The  first  time  she  opened  the 
gate  for  him,  he  paid  but  little  more 
heed  to  her  than  he  would  have  to  her  fa- 
ther, and  she  never  considered  her  con- 
quest complete  until  one  day  when  Mr. 
Curtis  availed  himself  of  a  vacant  seat 
in  James's  wagon  to  get  Nelly  taken  into 
the  village :  that  ride,  she  fancied,  insured 
the  wished-for  result.  Whether  this  was 
a  correct  supposition  or  not,  certain  it  is 
that  not  many  weeks  elapsed  before  both 
the  Blounts  were  completely  fascinated 
by  the  gay  coquette. 

For  some  time  the  passion  of  each 
brother  remained  a  secret  to  the  other. 
Accident  revealed  it. 

One  soft  summer-evening,  John  rode 
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down  to  the  village  for  letters.  As  he 
passed  through  the  toll-gate,  he  succeed- 
ed in  making  an  appointment  with  Nelly 
for  a  walk  on  his  return.  He  came  back 
an  hour  later,  and  soon  after  sunset  the 
two  strolled  down  a  shady  path  into  the 
woods.  It  was  moonlight,  and  Nelly  was 
doubtless  very  charming  in  the  mysteri- 
ous radiance,  —  certainly  her  companion 
thought  so,  —  for,  when  their  walk  was 
over,  he  induced  her  to  sit  with  him  on  a 
fallen  log  that  lay  just  within  the  shade 
of  the  trees,  instead  of  returning  to  the 
house.  They  had  been  chatting  there 
perhaps  half  an  hour,  when  they  were 
interrupted  by  the  girl  the  Curtises  kept 
to  do  "chores." 

"  Please,  Miss  Nelly,  there  's  a  gentle- 
man wants  to  see  you." 

"  Very  well,  tell  him  I  will  be  there 
in  a  moment." 

When  the  girl  was  gone,  Nelly  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  rather  regretfully, — 

"  How  stupid  of  me,  not  to  ask  who 
it  was  ! " 

John's  answer  (is  not  reported,  only 
that  he  succeeded  in  lengthening  the 
"moment"  into  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  half  an  hour ;  and  it  might,  per- 
haps, have  lasted  the  whole  evening,  had 
they  not,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  interest- 
ing conversation,  been  startled  by  a  rust- 
ling in  the  bushes  behind  them. 

"  There  is  some  one  watching  us ! " 
cried  John,  excitedly,  and  half  rising. 

"  Nonsense ! "  said  Nelly ;  "  it  is  only 
a  cat.  Sit  down  again." 

This  invitation  was  not  to  be  declined. 
John  sat  down  again,  though  still  a  little 
restless  and  uneasy.  For  some  moments 
all  was  still.  John  had  concluded  that 
Nelly's  suggestion  was  a  correct  one,  and 
they  had  begun  to  chat  quite  unconcern- 
edly, when  they  were  again  interrupted. 
This  time  the  sound  was  that  of  an  ap- 
proaching footstep,  and  for  an  instant  a 
dark  shadow  fell  across  the  moonlit  path 
in  front  of  them.  Nelly  was  now  fairly 
frightened,  she  uttered  a  faint  shriek, 
and  clung  to  John  for  protection.  Doubt- 
less this  was  a  very  pleasant  appeal  to 
the  young  farmer,  but  just  now  wrath 


mastered  every  other  feeling.  He  was 
ever  easily  angered,  and,  to  be  sure,  the 
thought  that  they  were  watched  was  by  no 
means  agreeable.  So,  with  a  quick  ca- 
ress, he  loosened  her  clasp  and  started  to 
his  feet,  exclaiming, — 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  dear  !  I'll  punish 
the  rascal ! " 

He  made  a  dash  in  the  direction  whence 
the  sound  had  come.  In  the  shade  of 
the  trees  stood  the  intruder  quite  still, 
making  no  attempt  to  avoid  the  furious 
onset.  Mad  with  rage,  John  seized  him 
by  the  collar,  and,  striking  him  repeated- 
ly, and  muttering  curses,  dragged  him  to- 
wards the  bench  where  Nelly  sat  trem- 
bling. A  few  staggering  steps,  and  they 
were  on  the  path,  with  the  pure,  peaceful 
light  of  the  moon  falling  full  on  the  stran- 
ger's face. 

"Good  God!"  cried  John,  loosening 
his  hold, —  "it  is  my  brother!" 

James  drew  himself  up,  tossing  back 
his  disordered  hair,  and  for  a  moment 
the  two  men  regarded  each  other  with 
stern,  fixed  looks,  as  if  they  were  prepar- 
ing for  another  encounter.  By  this  time, 
Nelly,  who  was  completely  terrified,  had 
begun  to  weep  convulsively,  and  her  sobs 
broke  the  ominous  silence,  as  she  gasp- 
ed,— 

"  Oh,  John,  please   don't   strike   him 


again ! 


At  these  words,  John  started,  as  if  stung, 
and,  looking  at  her  with  indignant  sad- 
ness, said, — 

"  There,  you  needn't  cry,  Nelly !  I 
won't  hurt  him ;  I  will  leave  him  to  you 
safely." 

Then,  overcome  by  the  rush  of  recol- 
lection, he  burst  out,  passionately, — 

"  Oh,  James !  James !  you  have  ren- 
dered my  life  miserable  by  your  treach- 
eries, and  now  you  have  robbed  me  of 
her !  This  is  no  place  to  settle  our  quar- 
rels ;  but  I  have  sworn  it  once,  and  I 
swear  it  again  now,  some  day  I  will  be 
revenged ! " 

He  would  not  stop  to  hear  Nelly's  en- 
treatino-  voice  :  but,  full  of  the  one  dread- 

O  *  ' 

ful  thought,  that  all   her  anxieties  had 
been  for  another,  while  he  was  indiffer- 
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ent  to  her,  he  mounted  his  horse,  with- 
out one  backward  look,  and  galloped  fast 
away.  I  can  fancy  there  was  a  wild  whirl 
of  emotion  in  his  passionate  heart :  dead- 
ly hatred,  jealousy,  and  crossed  love  are 
enough  to  drive  any  man  mad. 

Meantime,  James  apologized  to  Nelly 
for  hi^  intrusion,  on  the  ground,  that, 
becoming  tired  of  waiting,  and  hearing 
she  had  gone  out  for  a  walk,  he  had  start- 
ed to  meet  them,  but  was  about  to  turn 
back,  fearing  to  interrupt  them,  when 
John's  rudeness  compelled  him  to  appear. 
The  excuse  was  accepted;  and  James 
soon  occupied  the  seat  recently  vacated 
by  poor  John.  So  well  did  he  avail  him- 
self of  the  circumstances,  that  he  succeed- 
ed in  convincing  Nelly  that  his  brother 
was  a  very  ill-tempered  person,  whom  it 
would  be  well  for  her  to  avoid.  On  this, 
with  the  true  instinct  of  a  flirt,  she  en- 
deavored to  persuade  him  that  she  had 
never  really  cared  for  John's  attentions. 
James  was  but  too  willing  to  be  con- 
vinced of  this;  and  he  parted  from  her, 
feeling  satisfied  that  his  suit  would  be 
successful. 

Knowing  well  that  his  life  was  scarcely 
safe,  if  he  were  for  a  moment  alone  with 
John,  after  that  night,  James  constantly 
exercised  such  caution  as  prevented  the 
possibility  of  an  encounter.  lie  was  de- 
termined as  soon  as  possible  to  leave  that 
neighborhood,  always  provided  that  Nelly 
would  go  with  him.  For  some  time  he 
considered  this  as  certain.  John  care- 
fully avoided  her,  and  no  new  suitor  ap- 
peared. 

I  fear  that  pretty  Nelly  was  a  thorough 
coquette ;  for,  having  nearly  broken  one 
brother's  heart,  she  very  soon  tired  of  the 
other,  for  whom  she  had  never  really 
cared  a  straw.  These  two  men  bein<*  the 

O 

last  to  fall  into  her  toils,  she  be^an  to  sio-h. 

'  O  O 

wearily  over  her  too  easily  captured  vic- 
tims, when  her  fickle  fancy  was  caught 
by  game  more  worthy  so  expert  a  sports- 
man. 

It  happened  that  at  this  time  there 
came  to  the  village  a  gentleman  from 
New  York,  named  Brooke,  a  bachelor 
of  known  wealth.  He  was  perhaps  forty 


years  old,  and  had  run  through  a  course 
of  reckless  dissipation  which  had  rendered 
him  thoroughly  tired  of  city  ways  and  city 
women.  On  the  very  first  Sunday  after 
his  arrival,  as  he  stood  idly  lounging  at 
the  church-door,  his  eye  was  caught  by 
Nelly's  fresh,  rosy  face.  He  fol^ved  her 
into  church,  and  spent  the  time  of  service 
in  staring  her  out  of  countenance.  It  will 
be  readily  imagined  that  she  was  not  slow 
to  follow  up  this  first  impression ;  and  but 
few  days  elapsed  before  their  acquaint- 
ance had  ripened  into  intimacy. 

Of  course,  his  unceasing  attentions  could 
not  fail  of  attracting  notice  and  exciting 
remark ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  Blounts.  John 
received  the  news  with  sullen  indiffer- 
ence. It  mattered  little  to  him  whom  she 
liked  now.  James,  however,  refused  to 
believe  that  there  could  be  anything  in  it, 
regarding  it  as  a  mere  passing  caprice. 
In  this  view  most  of  the  village-people 
coincided;  they  considered  it  absurd  to 
suppose  that  there  could  be  anything  se- 
rious in  Mr.  Brooke's  devotion.  Time 
would  probably  have  proved  the  correct- 
ness of  this  supposition,  had  it  not  been, 
fortunately  for  Nelly,  that  she  had  a  fa- 
ther with  more  steadiness  of  mind  than 
her  giddy  brain  was  capable  of.  Mr. 
Curtis  succeeded  in  turning  the  rapid  at- 
tachment to  such  advantage,  that  in  three 
weeks  from  the  time  of  their  first  meet- 
ing they  were  not  only  engaged,  but  ac- 
tually married. 

It  had  been  Nelly's  intention,  with  the 
vanity  of  a  true  woman,  to  postpone  the 
wedding  a  month  longer,  and  then  to 
have  it  on  such  a  scale  as  would  excite 
the  admiration  and  envy  of  all  her  com- 

0 

panions ;  but  Mr.  Curtis  was  too  shrewd 
for  this.  He  durst  not  put  this  rapid 
love  to  the  test  of  waiting;  and  he  so 
worked  upon  his  daughter's  fears,  that 
she  consented  to  a  more  hasty  union. 
Mr.  Brooke,  too,  showed  some  aversion 
to  any  public  demonstration.  Perhaps  he 
was  conscious  that  his  friends  would  think 
he  was  doing  a  foolish  thing,  and  he  was 
therefore  desirous  of  having  it  over  before 
they  had  time  to  remonstrate.  So,  on  a 
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fine  bright  Sunday,  early  in  September, 
the  drowsy  congregation,  who  were  dozing 
away  the  afternoon-service,  were  aroused 
by  the  publication  of  the  banns  of  mar- 
riage between  Henry  Brooke  and  Nelly 
Curtis.  It  occasioned  great  whispering 
and  tittering.  But  no  one  suspected  that 
the  wedding  was  near  at  hand ;  and  there 
were  very  few  lingerers  after  the  service 
was  over,  when  Nelly  came  in  at  the  side- 
door  with  her  father,  was  joined  by  Mr. 
Brooke,  and  actually  married  then  and 
there. 

The  Blount  brothers  never  went  to 
church,  but  they  almost  always  came  into 
the  village  of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
on  this  memorable  day  they  were  there 
as  usual,  but  not  together.  John  was 
earnestly  discussing  a  new  breed  of  cat- 
tle with  a  neighboring  farmer,  wholly 
oblivious  of  the  false  Nelly.  James  was 
standing  with  a  group  of  young  men  on 
the  village -green,  when  Isaac  Welles, 
the  whilom  blackberry-boy,  rushed  up, 
breathless,  to  say  that  he  had  been  de- 
tained in  the  church  and  had  actually 
seen  Nelly  and  Mr.  Brooke  married. 

In  the  first  eager  questions  that  follow- 
ed this  announcement,  no  one  noticed 
James,  until  they  were  astonished  to  see 
him  fall  heavily  to  the  ground.  He  had 
fainted.  They  had  not  mentioned  the 
publication  of  the  banns  to  him,  and  he 
was  wholly  unprepared  for  this  utter  an- 
nihilation of  all  his  hopes.  Welles  sprang 
to  his  side,  and  they  raised  him  quickly. 
He  was  a  strong  man,  and  before  they 
could  bring  any  restoratives  he  had  re- 
covered. 

<:  It  is  nothing,"  he  said,  with  a  sickly 
smile.  "  I  think  it  must  have  been  a  sun- 
stroke. It  is  confoundedly  hot." 

This  lame  explanation  was  accepted, 
and  James  refused  to  go  into  any  of  the 
neighbors'  houses,  though  he  consented 
to  seat  himself,  for  a  few  moments,  on  a 
rustic  bench  in  the  shade  of  the  trees. 

Half  an  hour  later,  John,  having  fin- 
ished his  chat,  strolled  to  the  green  and 
approached  the  group.  He  looked  sur- 
prised when  he  caught  sight  of  his  broth- 
er, who  of  late  had  so  carefully  avoided 


him.  His  astonishment  increased  when 
James  rose,  and,  advancing  a  step,  said, — 

"John,  Nelly  Curtis  is  married  to  that 
Brooke ! " 

An  angry  flush  rose  to  John's  brow, 
and  his  black  eyes  flashed  ominously,  as 
he  answered,  in  a  hoarse,  low  voice, — 

"  So  much  the  better,  for  now  she  will 
never  be  your  wife." 

"  Neither  mine  nor  yours,"  said  James, 
maliciously;  —  then,  after  a  moment,  he 
added,  "  She  was  a  worthless  thing,  and 
we  are  well  rid  of  her." 

At  this,  a  tornado  of  passion  seemed 
to  seize  John.  He  sprang  forward,  cry- 
ing,— 

"  She  was  not  worthless,  and  I  will  kill 
the  first  man  who  dares  to  say  so." 

There  was  an  interval  of  dead  silence ; 
the  brothers  regarded  each  other  for  a 
moment,  then  James  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders contemptuously,  and  turned  away. 
John  glanced  around  him  defiantly  on 
the  astonished  crowd,  and,  seeing  no  one 
there  likely  to  dispute  with  him,  he  seem- 
ed to  have  formed  a  sudden  resolution, 
for  he  walked  off  rapidly  after  his  broth- 
er. 

Isaac  Welles  had  stood  by,  no  unob- 
servant witness  of  this  scene.  He  not- 
ed something  in  those  two  men's  eyes 
that  recalled  the  fierce  quarrel  of  the 
two  boys ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  get  away,  he  went  off  after  the 
Blounts,  determined,  if  possible,  to  pre- 
vent mischief. 

Meantime  John  had  not  met  his  broth- 
er ;  but,  seeing  James's  horse  was  gone,  he 
mounted  his  own  and  rode  away  towards 
home,  determining  to  catch  James  before 
he  could  reach  there.  However,  he  did 
not  overtake  him.  James  was  too  cun- 
ning to  ride  directly  to  the  farm-house, 
and  John's  headlong  speed  availed  only 
to  bring  him  there  in  time  to  find  his 
mother  alone  and  dangerously  ill. 

In  a  moment  all  other  thoughts  were 
laid  aside.  The  pent-up  affection  of 
John's  heart  had  centred  itself  on  his  only 
parent.  She  had  always  been  cold  and 
stern  with  her  sons,  yet  they  loved  her 
with  a  tender  devotion  which  reclaimed 
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natures  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
wholly  bad. 

With  all  the  tenderness  of  a  woman, 
John  assisted  his  mother  to  her  bed,  and, 
not  daring  to  leave  her,  awaited  eagerly 
the  coining  of  the  only  other  person  who 
could  summon  aid,  —  his  brother  James. 

At  last  he  came,  —  riding  slowly,  with 
bowed  head,  up  the  lonely  road.  John 
went  out  to  meet  him.  James  looked  up 
angry  and  astonished,  and  immediately 
threw  himself  into  a  position  of  defence. 
John  shook  his  head. 

"  James,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  settle  our 
quarrel  now.  Mother  is  very  ill,  —  per- 
haps dying." 

James  started  forward. 

"  Where  is  she  ?  What  is  the  mat- 
ter ? "  he  cried,  eagerly. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  John.  "  I 
will  go  for  the  doctor,  now  that  you  are 
come.  J  durst  not  leave  her  before.  But, 
James,  stop  one  moment.  As  long  as  she 
lives,  you  are  safe,  —  I  will  not  hurt  you 
by  word  or  act;  but  when  she  is  gone, — 
beware ! " 

James  did  not  answer,  except  by  a 
nod,  and  John,  turning,  saw  Isaac  Welles 
standing  at  the  gate.  He  had  overheard 
the  conversation  and  felt  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  a  quarrel,  and  he  now  came 
eagerly  forward  with  offers  of  assistance. 
They  were  gratefully  accepted ;  for  even 
the  taciturnity  of  the  brothers  seemed  to 
give  way  before  the  pressing  fear  that  be- 
set them. 

There  is  ever  great  good-will  and  kind- 
ness in  the  scattered  community  of  a  vil- 
lage, and,  despite  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Blounts,  neighbors  and  friends  soon  came 
to  them,  ready  and  willing  to  aid  them 
by  every  means  in  their  power. 

Mrs.  Blount's  illness  proved  to  be  quite 
as  alarming  as  John  had  feared.  The 
physician,  from  the  first,  held  out  very 
little  hope  of  her  recovery.  The  strong, 
healthy  woman  was  stricken,  as  if  in  a 
moment ;  it  was  the  first  real  illness  she 
had  ever  had,  and  it  made  fearful  prog- 
ress. Yet  her  naturally  iron  constitution 
resisted  desperately,  so  that,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  all  who  saw  her  sufferings, 


she  lingered  on,  week  after  we.ek,  with 
wonderful  tenacity  of  life.  The  summer 
faded  into  autumn,  and  autumn  died  into 
winter,  and  still  she  lived,  failing  slowly, 
each  day  losing  strength,  growing  weak- 
er and  weaker,  until  it  seemed  as  if  she 
existed  only  by  the  force  of  will. 

Of  course  it  had  long  ago  been  found 
necessary  to  have  some  other  dependence 
than  the  kindness  of  neighbors,  and  a 
stout  Irish  girl  had  been  hired  for  the 
kitchen,  while  Mrs.  Clark,  a  good,  re- 
sponsible woman,  occupied  the  post  of 
nurse.  From  these  persons,  and  from 
Isaac  Welles,  the  rest  of  the  story  is  col- 
lected. 

During  all  these  months  of  her  illness, 
the  two  brothers  had  been  unfailing  in 
their  devotion  to  their  poor  suffering 
mother.  Night  and  day  they  never  tired, 
watching  by  her  bedside  for  hours,  and 
seeming  scarcely  to  sleep.  Of  course 
they  were  much  together,  but  no  words 
of  harshness  ever  passed  their  lips.  When 
out  of  Mrs.  Blount's  presence,  they  spoke 
to  each  other  as  little  as  possible ;  in  her 
presence,  there  was  a  studied  civility  that 
might  have  deceived  any  one  but  a  moth- 
er. Even  she  was  puzzled.  She  would 
lie  and  watch  them  with  burning,  eager 
eyes,  striving  to  discover  if  it  was  a  heart- 
felt reconciliation  or  only  a  hollow  truce. 
It  was  the  strong  feeling  she  had  that  only 
her  life  kept  them  apart,  which  gave  her 
power  to  defy  death.  Perhaps  on  this 
very  account  his  stroke  was  all  the  more 
sudden  at  last. 

It  was  a  dark,  lowering  afternoon  in 
December  when  the  summons  came.  Mrs. 
Blount  had  been  lying  in  a  half-doze  for 
more  than  an  hour.  Her  sons  had  taken 
advantage  of  this  sleep  to  attend  to  some 
necessary  duties.  The  nurse  sat  beside 
the  fire,  watching  the  flames  flicker  on 
the  dark  walls,  and  idly  wondering  if  the 
leaden-hued  sky  portended  a  snow-storm. 
Her  musings  were  broken  by  the  voice 
of  the  invalid,  very  faint,  but  quite  dis- 
tinct,— 

"  Nurse !  nurse !  Call  my  sons.  I  am 
dying ! " 

Mrs.  Clark  ran  to  the  bed. 
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"Quick!  quick!"  cried  Mrs.  Blount. 
"  Do  not  stop  for  me.  You  cannot  help 
me  now.  Call  my  sons  before  it  is  too 
late!" 

Her  tone  and  action  were  so  imper- 
ative that  they  enforced  obedience,  and 
the  nurse  ran  down-stairs  with  all  speed. 
She  found  no  one  but  the  hired  girl  in 
the  kitchen,  who  said,  in  answer  to  her 
hurried  inquiries,  that  both  brothers  were 
out,  gone  to  bring  in  the  cattle  before  the 
storm.  Mrs.  Clark  sent  her  in  all  haste 
to  recall  them,  and  then  returned  to  the 
sick-room.  As  she  entered,  the  dying  wom- 
an looked  up  quickly,  her  face  clouded 
with  disappointment  when  she  saw  that 
she  was  alone.  The  nurse  said  all  in  her 
power  to  assure  her  that  her  sons  would 
soon  be  there,  but  she  could  not  allay  the 
strange  excitement  into  which  their  ab- 
sence seemed  to  have  thrown  her. 

"  My  strength  is  failing,"  she  said,  sad- 
ly ;  "  every  moment  is  precious ;  if  I  die 
without  that  promise  which  they  could 
not  refuse  to  a  dying  mother's  prayer, 
God  knows  what  will  become  of  them!" 

Mrs.  Clark  urged  the  necessity  of  quiet, 
but  the  sufferer  paid  no  heed  to  the  cau- 
tion. She  talked  on,  wildly,  and  some- 
times incoherently,  about  the  hopes  she 
built  upon  the  reconciliation  her  death- 
bed would  effect, —  showing,  in  these  few 
moments  of  unnatural  loquacity,  how 
deeply  she  had  felt  the  animosity  be- 
tween her  sons,  and  how  great  had  been 
the  effort  to  conquer  it.  This  excite- 
ment could  not  continue  long ;  her  voice 
soon  grew  weaker,  and  at  last  she  ceased 
speaking,  appearing  to  sink  into  a  stupor 
of  exhaustion. 

An  instant  after,  the  door  opened  and 
John  ran  eagerly  to  the  couch,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  James.  Already  the  poor  wid- 
ow's eyes  were  closed ;  the  livid  hue  that 
is  so  fatally  significant  overspread  her 
face ;  her  breath  came  in  quick  gasps. 

"  Mother  !  mother ! "  cried  John,  fling- 
ing himself  on  his  knees  beside  her,  and 
seizing  the  thin,  hard  hand. 

At  that  sound,  she  opened  her  eyes, 
but  it  was  too  late ;  she  no  longer  had 
the  power  of  utterance.  She  glanced 
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from  one  brother  to  the  other  with  a  pit- 
eous, entreating  look  ;  her  mouth  moved 
convulsively ;  in  the  effort  to  speak,  she 
sat  upright  for  an  instant,  ghastly  and 
rigid,  and  then  fell  heavily  back. 

All  was  over ;  her  life  of  labor  was 
changed  for  eternal  rest ;  and  the  two 
men,  whom  only  her  power  had  restrain- 
ed, stood  with  the  last  barrier  between 
them  removed,  avowed  and  deadly  en- 
emies. 

Yet,  for  all  that,  they  were  sincere 
mourners  for  the  sole  parent  they  had  ev- 
er known,  though  it  seemed,  that,  jealous 
even  in  their  grief,  neither  cared  to  have 
the  other  see  how  much  he  suffered  ;  for, 
after  the  first  few  moments,  when  the 
heart  refuses  to  be  satisfied  of  the  cer- 
tainty which  it  knows  only  too  well,  they 
turned  away,  and  each  sought  his  own 
room.  Afterwards,  when  all  was  pre- 
pared and  the  room  decently  arranged, 
they  returned,  and  alternately  through 
the  long  night  kept  their  vigil  beside 
the  corpse.  It  is  strange,  that,  in  those 
quiet  hours  of  communion  with  the  loved 
dead,  no  thought  of  relenting  towards 
each  other  ever  suggested  itself. 

The  snow  that  had  been  hanging  all 
day  in  the  dark  clouds  above  them  to- 
wards evening  began  to  fall.  Stilly  and 
continually  the  tiny  flakes  came  down, 
hiding  all  the  ruggedness  of  earth  under 
a  spotless  mantle,  even  as  the  white 
shroud  covered  the  toil-worn  frame  of 
the  released  sufferer. 

In  the  morning  the  news  spread  rap- 
idly, and  neighbors  came  to  the  afflict- 
ed house.  But  the  brothers  seemed  to 
resent  their  offers  of  assistance  as  an  in- 
trusion, refusing  to  allow  any  other  watch- 
ers, themselves  continuing  night  and  day 
to  watch  beside  the  corpse  ;  and  that  aw- 
ful vigil,  instead  of  softening  their  hearts, 
seemed  to  harden  them  into  a  more  dead- 
ly hatred. 

The  third  afternoon,  when  all  the  coun- 
try-side was"  ghastly  in^its  winding-sheet 
of  snow,  and  the  clouds  hung  heavy  as 
a  pall  over  the  stricken  earth,  the  little 
funeral  held  its  way  from  the  lonely  farm- 
house to  the  village -churchyard.  As  a 
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last  tribute  of  respect  to  their  mother,  the 
two  brothers  drove  side  by  side  in  the 
same  sleigh.  Those  who  saw  them  said 
that  it  was  a  sight  not  to  be  forgotten, — 
those  two  black  figures,  with  their  stern, 
pale  faces,  so  much  alike,  yet  so  unsym- 
pathizing,  sitting  motionless,  not  even 
leaning  on  each  other  in  that  moment  of 

C 

grief.  So  they  were  together,  yet  apart, 
during  the  ceremony  that  consigned  the 
wife  to  the  grave  where  five-and-twenty 
years  before  they  had  laid  the  husband. 
So  they  were  together,  yet  apart,  when 
they  turned  their  horse's  head  towards 
their  home  and  rode  away  silently  into 
the  sombre  twilight. 

The  last  person  who  saw  them  that 
night  was  Mrs.  Clark.  The  brothers  had 
insisted  that  both  she  and  the  Irish  girl 
should  leave  early  in  the  day, — replying 
to  all  offers  of  putting  the  house  in  or- 
der, that  they  preferred  to  be  alone.  But 
on  her  way  home  after  the  funeral,  Mrs. 
Clark  passed  the  house  in  a  friend's  sleigh 
and  stopped  a  moment  for  her  bundle, 
which  in  the  hurry  of  the  morning  had 
been  forgotten.  To  her  surprise,  as  she 
approached  the  door,  she  saw  that  there 
were  no  lights  visible  in  any  of  the  win- 
dows, although  it  was  already  very  dark. 
Thinking  the  brothers  were  in  the  back 
part  of  the  house,  she  pushed  open  the 
door,  which  yielded  to  her  touch,  and  was 
just  about  to  make  her  way  towards  the 
kitchen,  when  she  heard  a  sound  in  the 
parlor,  and  then  these  words,  quite  dis- 
tinctly :  — 

"  Are  you  ready,  James  ?  " 

"  Yes,  —  only  one  word.  It  is  a  long 
account  we  have  to  settle,  and  it  must 
be  final." 

"  It  shall  be.  Mine  is  a  heavy  score. 
Years  ago  I  swore  to  wipe  it  out,  and 
now  the  time  has  come." 

Mrs.  Clark's  knock  interrupted  them. 
There  was  sbi  angry  exclamation,  and 
the  door  waalopened.  To  her  intense 
surprise,  no  lig&i^ame  from  within.  She 
could  not  understand  how  they  could 
settle  their  accounts  in  the  darkness ; 
but  they  gave  her  no  time  for  reflection  ; 
an  angry  voice,  in  answer  to  her  inqui- 


ries, bade  her  go  on  to  the  kitchen,  and 
she  hastened  off.  There  she  found  a 
single  candle  burning  dimly ;  by  its  light 
she  picked  up  her  bundle,  and,  leaving 
the  door  open  to  see  her  way,  returned 
to  the  front  of  the  house.  Though  not  a 
nervous  woman,  she  felt  an  undefined  fear 
at  the  mysterious  darkness  and  silence  ; 
and  as  she  passed  the  brothers  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway,  she  was  struck  with 
fresh  terror  at  the  livid  pallor  of  those 
two  stern  faces  that  looked  out  from  the 
black  shadow.  When  she  was  going  out, 
she  heard  the  door  of  the  parlor  bolted 
within,  and  she  rejoined  her  friends,  right 
glad  to  be  away  from  the  sad  house. 

So  those  two  men  were  left  alone, 
locked  into  the  dark  room  together,  in 
the  horrible  companionship  of  their  in- 
extinguishable hatred  and  their  own  bad 
hearts.  It  will  forever  remain  unknown 
what  passed  between  them  through  the 
long  hours  of  that  awful  night,  when  the 
wind  howled  madly  around  the  lightless 
house,  and  the  clouds  gathered  blacker 
and  thicker,  shrouding  it  in  impenetra- 
ble gloom. 

Three  days  passed  before  any  living 
creature  approached  the  spot,  —  three 
days  of  cold  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  that  country,  —  cold  so  severe  that 
it  compelled  even  the  hardy  farmers  to 
keep  as  much  as  possible  by  the  fireside. 
On  the  fourth  day,  Isaac  Welles  began  to 
think  they  had  been  quite  long  enough 
alone,  and  he  started  with  a  friend  to  vis- 
it the  Blount  brothers.  Arrived  at  the 
farm-house,  they  saw  the  sleigh  standing 
before  the  door,  but  no  sign  of  any  one 
stirring.  The  shutters  of  the  windows 
were  closed,  and  no  smoke  came  out  of 
the  chimney.  They  knocked  at  the  door. 
No  answer.  Surprised  at  the  silence, 
they  at  length  tried  to  open  it.  It  was 
not  locked,  but  some  heavy  substance 
barred  the  way.  With  difficulty  they 
forced  it  open  wide  enough  to  go  in. 

To  this  day  those  men  shudder  and 
turn  pale,  as  they  recall  the  awful  scene 
that  awaited  them  within  that  house, 
which  was,  in  fact,  a  tomb. 

The  obstacle  which  opposed  their  en- 
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trance  was  the  dead  body  of  John  Blount. 
He  lay  stretched  on  the  floor,  —  his  face 
mutilated  by  cuts  and  disfigured  with 
gore,  his  clothes  disordered  and  bloody, 
and  one  hand  nearly  severed  from  the 
arm  by  a  deep  gash  at  the  wrist ;  yet  it 
was  evident  that  none  of  these  wounds 
were  mortal.  After  that  terrible  conflict, 
he  had  probably  crawled  to  the  door  and 
fallen  there,  faint  with  loss  of  blood ;  the 
silent,  cruel  cold  had  completed  the  work 
of  death. 

Following  the  blood-track,  the  two  men 
entered  the  parlor,  with  suspended  breath 
and  hearts  that  almost  ceased  to  beat. 
There  they  found  the  dead  body  of 
James  Blount, —  his  clothes  half  torn  off', 
in  the  violence  of  the  strife  that  could 
end  only  in  murder.  A  long,  deep  cut 
on  the  throat  had  terminated  that  awful 
struggle,  though  many  other  less  danger- 
ous wounds  showed  how  desperate  it  had 
been.  He  lay  just  as  he  fell,  —  his  fea- 
tures still  contracted  with  a  look  of  defi- 
ance and  hatred,  and  in  his  right  hand 
still  clasped  a  long,  sharp  knife.  He  had 


succumbed  in  that  mortal  conflict,  which 
quenched  a  lifelong  quarrel,  and  was  to 
prove  fatal  alike  to  victor  and  vanquish- 
ed. Thus  the  vow  of  John  Blount  was 
fulfilled,  —  the  pent-up  hatred  of  years 
satisfied  in  his  brother's  murder. 

The  room  was  in  the  wildest  disorder, 
—  chairs  thrown  down  and  broken,  tables 
overturned,  and  the  carpet  torn.  In  one 
corner  they  found  a  second  long,  sharp 
knife.  It  had  been  at  least  a  fair  fight. 

They  laid  the  two  ghastly  corpses  side 
by  side  :  they  had  been  chained  together 
all  their  lives ;  they  were  chained  togeth- 
er in  death.  The  two  fratricides  are 
buried  in  one  grave. 

This  terrible  tragedy  blighted  the  spot 
where  it  took  place.  No  one  would  ev- 
er inhabit  that  house  again.  The  furni- 
ture was  removed,  except  from  the  one 
room  which  to  this  day  remains  unchang- 
ed, and  the  building  left  to  fall  to  decay. 
The  superstitious  affirm,  that,  in  the  long 
winter  nights,  oaths  and  groans  steal  out, 
muffled,  on  the  rising  wind,  from  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  Lonely  House. 
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IN  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Borneo 
there  has  been  found  a  certain  race  of 
wild  creatures,  of  which  kindred  varieties 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  in  South- 
ern Africa.  They  walk  usually  almost  erect 
upon  two  legs,  and  in  that  attitude  meas- 
ure about  four  feet  in  height;  they  are 
dark,  wrinkled,  and  hairy ;  they  construct 
no  habitations,  form  no  families,  scarcely 
associate  together,  sleep  is  trees  or  in 
caves,  feed  on  snakes  and  vermin,- on  ants 
and  ants'  eggs,  on  mice,  and  on  each  oth- 
er ;  they  cannot  be  tamed,  nor  forced  to 
any  labor ;  and  they  are  hunted  and  shot 
among  the  trees,  like  the  great  gorillas, 
of  which  they  are  a  stunted  copy.  When 
they  are  captured  alive,  one  finds,  with 


surprise,  that  their  uncouth  jabbering 
sounds  like  articulate  language ;  they  turn 
up  a  human  face  to  gaze  upon  their  cap- 
tor ;  the  females  show  instincts  of  mod- 
esty ;  and,  in  fine,  these  wretched  beings 
are  Men. 

Men,  "  created  in  God's  image,"  born 
immortal  and  capable  of  progress,  and  so 
differing  from  Socrates  and  Shakspeare 
only  in  degree.  It  is  but  a  sliding  scale 
from  this  melancholy  debasement  up  to 
the  most  regal  condition  of  humanity.  A 
traceable  line  of  affinity  unites  these  out- 
cast children  with  the  renowned  historic 
races  of  the  world :  the  Assyrian,  the 
Egyptian,  the  Ethiopian,  the  Jew,  —  the 
beautiful  Greek,  the  strong  Roman,  the 
keen  Arab,  the  passionate  Italian,  the 
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stately  Spaniard,  the  sad  Portuguese,  the 
brilliant  Frenchman,  the  frank  North- 
man, the  wise  German,  the  firm  English- 
man, and  that  last-born  heir  of  Time,  the 
American,  inventor  of  many  new  things, 
but  himself,  by  his  temperament,  the  great- 
est novelty  of  all,  —  the  American,  with 
his  cold,  clear  eye,  his  skin  made  of  ice, 
and  his  veins  filled  with  lava. 

Who  shall  define  what  makes  the  es- 
sential difference  between  those  lowest 
and  these  loftiest  types  ?  Not  color ;  for 
the  most  degraded  races  seem  never  to  be 
the  blackest,  and  the  builders  of  the  Pyr- 
amids were  far  darker  than  the  dwellers 
in  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Not  unmixed 
purity  of  blood ;  since  the  Circassians,  the 
purest  type  of  the  supreme  Caucasian  race, 
have  given  nothing  to  history  but  the 
courage  of  their  men  and  the  degradation 
of  their  women.  Not  religion ;  for  en- 
lightened nations  have  arisen  under  each 
great  historic  faith,  while  even  Christian- 
ity has  its  Abyssinia  and  Arkansas.  Not 
climate ;  for  each  quarter  of  the  globe  has 
witnessed  both  extremes.  We  can  only 
say  that  there  is  an  inexplicable  step 
in  progress,  which  we  call  civilization  ; 
it  is  the  development  of  mankind  into  a 
sufficient  maturity  of  strength  to  keep  the 
peace  and  organize  institutions ;  it  is  the 
arrival  of  literature  and  art ;  it  is  the  lion 
and  the  lamb  beginning  to  lie  down  to- 
gether, without  having,  as  some  one  has 
said,  the  lamb  inside  of  the  lion. 

There  are  innumerable  aspects  of  this 
great  transformation ;  but  there  is  one,  in 
special,  which  has  been  continually  ignor- 
ed or  evaded.  In  the  midst  of  our  civil- 
ization, there  is  a  latent  distrust  of  civil- 
ization. We  are  never  weary  of  proclaim- 
ing the  enormous  gain  it  has  brought  to 
manners,  to  morals,  and  to  intellect ;  but 
there  is  a  wide-spread  impression  that  the 
benefit  is  purchased  by  a  corresponding 
physical  decay.  This  alarm  has  had  its 
best  statement  from  Emerson.  "  Society 
never  advances.  It  recedes  as  fast  on 
one  side  as  it  gains  on  the  other.  .  .  . 
What  a  contrast  between  the  well-clad, 
reading,  writing,  thinking  American,  with 
a  watch,  a  pencil,  and  a  bill  of  exchange 


in  his  pocket,  and  the  naked  New-Zea- 
lander,  whose  property  is  a  club,  a  spear, 
a  mat,  and  the  undivided  twentieth  part 
of  a  shed  to  sleep  under !  But  compare 
the  health  of  the  two  men,  and  you  shall 
see  that  his  aboriginal  strength  the  white 
man  has  lost.  If  the  traveller  tell  us  tru- 
ly, strike  the  savage  with  a  broad-axe, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  the  flesh  shall  unite 
and  heal  as  if  you  struck  the  blow  into 
soft  pitch ;  and  the  same  blow  shall  send 
the  white  man  to  his  grave." 

Were  this  true,  the  fact  would  be  fatal. 
Man  is  a  progressive  being,  only  on  con- 
dition that  he  begin  at  the  beginning. 
He  can  afford  to  wait  centuries  for  a 
brain,  but  he  cannot  subsist  a  second 
without  a  body.  If  civilization  sacrifice 
the  physical  thus  hopelessly  to  the  men- 
tal, and  barbarism  merely  sacrifice  the 
mental  to  the  physical,  then  barbarism 
is  unquestionably  the  better  thing,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  because  it  provides  the  essen- 
tial preliminary  conditions,  and  so  can 
afford  to  wait.  Barbarism  is  a  one-story 
log -hut,  a  poor  thing,  but  better  than 
nothing;  while  such  a  civilization  would 
be  simply  a  second  story,  with  a  first 
story  too  weak  to  sustain  it,  a  magnifi- 
cent sky-parlor,  with  all  heaven  in  view 
from  the  upper  windows,  but  with  the 
whole  family  coming  down  in  a  crash 
presently,  through  a  fatal  neglect  of  the 
basement.  In  such  a  view,  an  American 
Indian  or  a  Kaffir  warrior  may  be  a  whole- 
some  object,  good  for  something  already, 
and  for  much  more  when  he  gets  a  brain 
built  on.  But  when  one  sees  a  bookworm 
in  his  library,  an  anxious  merchant-prince 
in  his  counting-room,  tottering  feebly 
about,  his  thin  underpinning  scarcely 
able  to  support  what  he  has  already  cram- 
med into  that  heavy  brain  of  his,  and  he 
still  piling  in  more,  —  one  feels  disposed 
to  cry  out,  "  Unsafe  passing  here !  Stand 
from  under ! " 

Sydney  Smith,  in  his  "Moral  Philos- 
ophy," has  also  put  strongly  this  case  of 
physiological  despair.  "  Nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  that  a  life  of  society  is  un- 
favorable to  all  the  animal  powers  of 
men.  A  Choctaw  could  run  from 
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here  to  Oxford  without  stopping.  I  go  in 
the  mail-coach ;  and  the  time  the  savage 
has  employed  in  learning  to  run  so  fast 
I  have  employed  in  learning  something 
useful.  It  would  not  only  be  useless  in 
me  to  run  like  a  Choctaw,  but  foolish  and 
disgraceful."  But  one  may  well  suppose, 
that,  if  the  jovial  divine  had  kept  himself 
in  training  for  this  disgraceful  lost  art  of 
running,  his  diary  might  not  have  record- 
ed the  habit  of  lying  two  hours  in  bed  in 
the  morning,  "dawdling  and  doubting," 
as  he  says,  or  the  fact  of  his  having  "  pass- 
ed the  whole  day  in  an  unpleasant  state 
of  body,  produced  by  laziness  " ;  and  he 
might  not  have  been  compelled  to  invent 
for  himself  that  amazing  rheumatic  ar- 
mor, —  a  pair  of  tin  boots,  a  tin  collar,  a 
tin  helmet,  and  a  tin  shoulder-of-mutton 
over  each  of  his  natural  shoulders,  all 
duly  filled  with  boiling  water,  and  worn 
in  patience  by  the  sedentary  Sydney. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  this 
statement  was  made  in  1805,  when  Eng- 
land and  Germany  were  both  waking 
up  to  a  revival  of  physical  training, — 
if  we  may  trust  Sir  John  Sinclair  in  the 
one  case,  and  Salzmann  in  the  other, — 
such  as  America  is  experiencing  now. 
Many  years  afterwards,  Sydney  Smith 
wrote  to  his  brother,  that  "  a  working 
senator  should  lead  the  life  of  an  ath- 
lete." But  supposing  the  fact  still  true, 
that  an  average  red  man  can  run,  and 
an  average  white  man  cannot,  —  who 
does  not  see  that  it  is  the  debility,  not 
the  feat,  which  is  discreditable  ?  Set- 
ting aside  the  substantial  advantages  of 
strength  and  activity,  there  is  a  melan- 
choly loss  of  self-respect  in  buying  cul- 
tivation for  the  brain  by  resigning  the 
proper  vigor  of  the  body.  Let  men  say 
what  they  please,  they  all  demand  a  life 
which  shall  be  whole  and  sound  through- 
out, and  there  is  a  drawback  upon  all  gifts 
that  are  paid  for  in  infirmities.  There  is 
no  thorough  satisfaction  in  art  or  intellect, 
if  we  yet  feel  ashamed  before  the  In- 
dian because  we  cannot  run,  and  before 
the  South-Sea  Islander  because  we  can- 
not swim.  Give  us  a  total  culture,  and 
a  success  without  any  discount  of  shame. 


After  all,  one  feels  a  certain  justice  in 
Warburton's  story  of  the  Guinea  trader, 
in  Spence's  Anecdotes.  Mr.  Pope  was 
with  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  one  day,  when 
his  nephew,  a  Guinea  trader,  came  in. 
"  Nephew,"  said  Sir  Godfrey,  "  you  have 
the  honor  of  seeing  the  two  greatest  men 
in  the  world."  "  I  don't  know  how  great 
you  may  be,"  said  the  Guinea-man,  "  but 
I  don't  like  your  looks ;  I  have  often 
bought  a  man,  much  better  than  both 
of  you  together,  all  muscles  and  bones, 
for  ten  guineas." 

Fortunately  for  the  hopes  of  man,  the 
alarm  is  unfounded.  The  advance  of 
accurate  knowledge  dispels  it.  Civili- 
zation is  cultivation,  whole  cultivation ; 
and  even  in  its  present  imperfect  state, 
it  not  only  permits  physical  training, 
but  promotes  it.  The  traditional  glory 
of  the  savage  body  is  yielding  before 
medical  statistics :  it  is  becoming  evi- 
dent that  the  average  barbarian,  observ- 
ed from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  does  not 
know  enough  and  is  not  rich  enough  to 
keep  his  body  in  its  highest  condition, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  small  and  sickly 
and  short-lived  and  weak,  compared  with 
the  man  of  civilization.  The  great  ath- 
letes of  the  world  have  been  civilized; 
the  long-lived  men  have  been  civilized; 
the  powerful  armies  have  been  civilized ; 
and  the  average  of  life,  health,  size,  and 
strength  is  highest  to-day  among  those 
races  where  knowledge  and  wealth  and 
comfort  are  most  widely  spread.  And 
yet,  by  the  common  lamentation,  one 
would  suppose  that  all  civilization  is  a 
slow  suicide  of  the  race,  and  that  refine- 
ment and  culture  are  to  leave  man  at 
last  in  a  condition  like  that  of  the  little 
cherubs  on  old  tomb-stones,  all  head  and 


wings. 


It  must  be  owned  that  the  delusion 
has  all  the  superstitions  of  history  in  its 
favor,  and  only  the  facts  against  it.  If 
we  may  trust  tradition,  the  race  has  un- 
doubtedly been  tapering  down  from  cen- 
tury to  century  since  the  Creation,  so  that 
the  original  Adam  must  have  been  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  the  Webster  statue. 
However  far  back  we  go,  admiring  mem- 
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ory  looks  farther.  Homer  and  Virgil 
never  let  their  hero  throw  a  stone  with- 
out reminding  us  that  modern  heroes  only 
live  in  glass  houses,  to  have  stones  thrown 
at  them.  Lucretius  and  Juvenal  chant  the 
same  lament.  Xenophon,  mourning  the 
march  of  luxury  among  the  Persians,  says 
that  modern  effeminacy  has  reached  such 
a  pitch,  that  men  have  even  devised  cov- 
erings for  their  fingers,  called  gloves. 
Herodotus  narrates,  that,  when  Camby- 
ses  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Macrobians, 
they  asked  what  the  Persians  had  to  eat 
and  how  long  they  commonly  lived.  He 
was  told  that  they  sometimes  attained  the 
age  of  eighty,  and  that  they  ate  a  mass  of 
crushed  grain,  which  they  termed  bread. 
On  this,  they  said  that  it  was  no  wonder,  if 
the  Persians  died  young,  when  they  par- 
took of  such  rubbish,  and  that  probably 
they  would  not  survive  even  so  long,  but 
for  the  wine  they  drank  ;  while  the  Mac- 
robians lived  on  flesh  and  milk,  and  sur- 
vived one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

But,  unfortunately,  there  were  no  Life 
Insurance  Companies  among  the  Mac- 
robians, and  therefore  nothing  to  bring 
down  this  formidable  average  to  a  relia- 
ble schedule, — such  as  accurately  informs 
every  modern  man  how  long  he  may  live 
honestly,  without  defrauding  either  his  rel- 
ict or  his  insurers.  We  know,  moreover, 
precisely  what  Dr.  Windship  can  lift,  at 
any  given  date,  and  what  the  rest  of  us 
cannot;  but  Homer  and  Yirgil  never 
weighed  the  stones  which  their  heroes 
threw,  nor  even  the  words  in  which  they 
described  the  process.  It  is  a  matter  of 
certainty  that  all  great  exploits  are  se- 
verely tested  by  Fairbanks's  scales  and 
stop-watches.  It  is  wonderful  how  many 
persons,  in  the  remoter  districts,  assure 
the  newspaper-editors  of  their  ability  to 
lift  twelve  hundred  pounds;  and  many 
a  young  oarsman  can  prove  to  you  that 
he  has  pulled  his  mile  faster  than  Ward 
or  Clark,  if  you  will  only  let  him  give 
his  own  guess  at  time  and  distance. 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  trace  the  ori- 
gin of  these  exaggerations.  Those  old 
navigators,  for  instance,  who  saw  so 
many  fine  things  which  were  not  to  be 


seen,  how  should  they  help  peopling  the 
barbarous  realms  with  races  of  giants  ? 
Job  Hartop,  who  three  times  observed 
a  merman  rise  above  water  to  his  waist, 
near  the  Bermudas,  —  Harris,  who  en- 
dured such  terrific  cold  in  the  Antarc- 
tics,  that  once,  perilously  blowing  his  nose 
with  his  fingers,  it  flew  into  the  fire  and 
was  seen  no  more, — Knyvett,  who,  in  the 
same  regions,  pulled  off  his  frozen  stock- 
ings, and  his  toes  with  them,  but  had 
them  replaced  by  the  ship's  surgeon, — 
of  course  these  men  saw  giants,  and  it 
is  only  a  matter  for  gratitude  that  they 
vouchsafed  us  dwarfs  also,  to  keep  up 
some  remains  of  self-respect  in  us.  In 
Magellan's  Straits,  for  instance,  they  saw, 
on  one  side,  from  three  to  four  thousand 
pigmies  with  mouths  from  ear  to  ear; 
while  on  the  other  shore  they  saw  giants 
whose  footsteps  were  four  times  as  large 
as  an  Englishman's, — which  was  a  strong 
expression,  considering  that  the  English- 
man's footstep  had  already  reached  round 
the  globe. 

The  only  way  to  test  these  earlier  ob- 
servations is  by  later  ones.  For  instance, 
in  the  year  1 7  72,  a  Dutchman  named  Rog- 
gewein  discovered  Easter  Island.  His  ex- 
pedition had  cost  the  government  a  good 
deal,  and  he  had  to  bring  home  his  mon- 
ey's worth  of  discoveries.  Accordingly, 
his  islanders  were  all  giants, — twice  as 
tall,  he  said,  as  the  tallest  of  the  Euro- 
peans; "they  measured,  one  with  an- 
other, the  height  of  twelve  feet ;  so  that 
•we  could  easily,  — who  will  not  wonder 
at  it  ?  —  without  stooping,  have  passed 
between  the  legs  of  these  sons  of  Goliah. 
According  to  their  height,  so  is  their 
thickness."  Moreover,  he  "  puts  down 
nothing  but  the  real  truth,  and  upon  the 
nicest  inspection,"  and,  to  exhibit  this 
caution,  warns  us  that  it  would  be  wrong 
to  rate  the  women  of  those  regions  as 
high  as  the  men,  they  being,  as  he  pity- 
ingly owns,  "  commonly  not  above  ten 
or  eleven  feet."  Sweet  young  creatures 
they  must  have  appeared,  belle  and  stee- 
ple in  one.  And  it  was  certainly  a  great 
disappointment  to  Captain  Cook,  when, 
on  visiting  the  same  island,  fifty  years 
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later,  he  could  not  find  man  or  woman 
more  than  six  feet  tall.  Thus  ended  the 
tale  of  this  Flying  Dutchman. 

Thus  lamentably  have  the  inhabitants 
of  Patagonia  been  also  dwindling,  though 
there,  if  anywhere,  still  lies  the  Cape  of 
Bad  Hope  for  the  apostles  of  human  de- 
generacy. Pigafetta  originally  estimated 
them  at  twelve  feet.  In  the  time  of  Com- 
modore Byron,  they  had  already  grown 
downward ;  yet  he  said  of  them  that  they 
were  "  enormous  goblins,"  seven  feet  high, 
every  one  of  them.  One  of  his  officers, 
however,  writing  an  independent  narra- 
tive, seemed  to  think  this  a  needless  con- 
cession ;  he  admits,  indeed,  that  the  women 
were  not,  perhaps,  more  than  seven  feet, 
or  seven  and  a  half,  or,  it  might  be,  eight, 
"  but  the  men  were,  for  the  most  part, 
about  nine  feet  high,  and  very  often 
more."  Lieutenant  Gumming,  he  said, 
being  but  six  feet  two,  appeared  a  mere 
pigmy  among  them.  But  it  seems,  that, 
in  after-times,  on  some  one's  questioning 
this  diminutive  lieutenant  as  to  the  ac- 
tual size  of  these  enormous  goblins,  the 
veteran  frankly  confessed,  that,  "  had  it 
been  anywhere  else  but  in  Patagonia,  he 
should  have  called  them  good  sturdy  sav- 
ages and  thought  no  more  on't." 

But,  these  facts  apart,  there  are  certain 
general  truths  which  look  ominous  for  the 
reputation  of  the  physique  of  savage  tribes. 

First,  they  cannot  keep  the  race  alive, 
they  are  always  tending  to  decay.  When 
first  encountered  by  civilization,  they  usu- 
ally tell  stories  of  their  own  decline  in 
numbers,  and  after  that  the  downward 
movement  is  accelerated.  They  are  poor, 
ignorant,  improvident,  oppressed  by  oth- 
ers' violence,  or  exhausted  by  their  own ; 
war  kills  them,  infanticide  and  abortion 
cut  them  off  before  they  reach  the  age 
of  war,  pestilences  sweep  them  away, 
whole  tribes  perish  by  famine  and  small- 
pox. Under  the  stern  climate  of  the  Es- 
quimaux and  the  soft  skies  of  Tahiti,  the 
same  decline  is  seen.  Parkman  estimates 
that  in  1763  the  whole  number  of  Indians 
east  of  the  Mississippi  was  but  ten  thou- 
sand, and  they  were  already  mourning 
their  own  decay.  Travellers  seldom  visit 


a  savage  country  without  remarking  on 
the  scarcity  of  aged  people  and  of  young 
children.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Mackenzie, 
Alexander  Henry,  observed  this  among 
Indian  tribes  never  before  visited  by  white 
men;  Dr.  Kane  remarked  it  among  the 
Esquimaux,  D'Azara  among  the  Indians 
of  South  America,  and  many  travellers  in 
the  South-Sea  Islands  and  even  in  Africa, 
though  the  black  man  apparently  takes 
more  readily  to  civilization  than  any  other 
race,  and  then  develops  a  terrible  vitality, 
as  American  politicians  find  to  their  cost. 
Meanwhile,  the  hardships  which  thus 
decimate  the  tribe  toughen  the  survivors, 
and  sometimes  give  them  an  apparent 
advantage  over  civilized  men.  The  sav- 
ages whom  one  encounters  are  necessarily 
the  picked  men  of  the  race,  and  the  ob- 
server takes  no  census  of  the  multitudes 
who  have  perished  in  the  process.  Civil- 
ization keeps  alive,  in  every  generation, 
multitudes  who  would  otherwise  die  pre- 
maturely. These  millions  of  invalids  do 
not  owe  to  civilization  their  diseases,  but 
their  lives.  It  is  painful  that  your  sick 
friend  should  live  on  Cherry  Pectoral; 
but  if  he  had  been  born  in  barbarism, 
he  would  neither  have  had  it  to  drink 
nor  survived  to  drink  it. 

And  again,  it  is  now  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  that  these  picked  survivors 
of  savage  life  are  commonly  suffering  un- 
der the  same  diseases  with  their  civilized 
compeers,  and  show  less  vital  power  to 
resist  them.  In  barbarous  nations  every 
foreigner  is  taken  for  a  physician,  and 
the  first  demand  is  for  medicines  ;  if  not 
the  right  medicines,  then  the  wrong  ones ; 
if  no  medicines  are  at  hand,  the  written 
prescription,  administered  internally,  is 
sometimes  found  a  desirable  restorative. 
The  earliest  missionaries  to  the  South- 
Sea  Islands  found  ulcers  and  dropsy  and 
hump-backs  there  before  them.  The  Eng- 
lish Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  landing  on 
a  lone  islet  where  no  ship  had  ever  touch- 
ed, found  the  whole  population  prostrate 
with  influenza.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  the 
first  explorers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
found  Indian  warriors  ill  with  fever  and 
dysentery,  rheumatism  and  paralysis,  and 
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Indian  women  in  hysterics.  "  The  tooth- 
ache," said  Roger  Williams  of  the  New 
England  tribes,  "  is  the  only  paine  which 
will  force  their  stoute  hearts  to  cry  " ;  even 
the  Indian  women,  he  says,  never  cry  as 
he  has  heard  "  some  of  their  men  in  this 
paine  " ;  but  Lewis  and  Clarke  found  whole 
tribes  who  had  abolished  this  source  of 
tears  in  the  civilized  manner,  by  having 
no  teeth  left.  We  complain  of  our  weak 
eyes  as  a  result  of  civilized  habits,  and 
Tennyson,  in  "  Locksley  Hall,"  wishes 
his  children  bred  in  some '  savage  land, 
"not  with  blinded  eyesight  poring  over 
miserable  books."  But  savage  life  seems 
more  injurious  to  the  organs  of  vision  than 
even  the  type  of  a  cheap  edition ;  for  the 
most  vigorous  barbarians  —  on  the  prai- 
ries, in  Southern  archipelagos,  on  African 
deserts  —  suffer  more  from  different  forms 
of  ophthalmia  than  from  any  other  disease ; 
without  knowing  the  alphabet,  they  have 
worse  eyes  than  if  they  were  professors, 
and  have  not  even  the  melancholy  conso- 
lation of  spectacles. 

Again,  the  savage  cannot,  as  a  general 
rule,  endure  transplantation, —  he  cannot 
thrive  in  the  country  of  the  civilized  man ; 
whereas  the  latter,  with  time  for  training, 
can  equal  or  excel  him  in  strength  and 
endurance  on  his  own  ground.  As  it  is 
known  that  the  human  race  generally 
can  endure  a  greater  variety  of  climate 
than  the  hardiest  of  the  lower  animals,  so 
it  is  with  the  man  of  civilization,  when 
compared  with  the  barbarian.  Kane, 
when  he  had  once  learned  how  to  live 
in  the  Esquimaux  country,  lived  better 
than  the  Esquimaux  themselves ;  and  he 
says  expressly,  that  "  their  powers  of  re- 
sistance are  no  greater  than  those  of  well- 
trained  voyagers  from  other  lands."  Rich- 
ardson, Parkyns,  Johnstone,  give  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  the  European,  once  accli- 
mated, bears  the  heat  of  the  African  des- 
erts better  than  the  native  negro.  "  These 
Christians  are  devils,"  say  the  Arabs; 
"  they  can  endure  both  cold  and  heat." 
What  are  the  Bedouins  to  the  Zouaves, 
who  unquestionably  would  be  as  formi- 
dable in  Lapland  as  in  Algiers?  Nay, 
in  the  very  climates  where  the  natives 


are  fading  away,  the  civilized  foreigner 
multiplies :  thus,  the  strong  New-Zealand- 
ers  do  not  average  two  children  to  a  fam- 
ily, while  the  households  of  the  English 
colonists  are  larger  than  at  home, — which 
is  saying  a  good  deal. 

Most  formidable  of  all  is  the  absence 
of  all  recuperative  power  in  the  savage 
who  rejects  civilization.  No  effort  of  will 
improves  his  condition ;  he  sees  his  race 
dying  out,  and  he  can  only  drink  and  for- 
get it.  But  the  civilized  man  has  an 
immense  capacity  for  self-restoration  ;  he 
can  make  mistakes  and  correct  them 
again,  sin  and  repent,  sink  and  rise. 
Instinct  can  only  prevent;  science  can 
cure  in  one  generation,  and  prevent  in 
the  next.  It  is  known  that  some  twenty 
years  ago  a  thrill  of  horror  shot  through 
all  Anglo -Saxondom  at  the  reported 
physical  condition  of  the  operatives  in 
English  mines  and  factories.  It  is  not 
so  generally  known,  that,  by  a  recent 
statement  of  the  medical  inspector  of  fac- 
tories, there  is  declared  to  have  been  a 
most  astounding  renovation  of  female 
health  in  such  establishments  throughout 
all  England  since  that  time,  —  the  simple 
result  of  sanitary  laws.  What  science 
has  done  science  can  do.  Everybody 
knows  which  symptom  of  American  phys- 
ical decay  is  habitually  quoted  as  most 
alarming  ;  one  seldom  sees  a  dentist  who 
does  not  despair  of  the  republic.  Yet 
this  calamity  is  nothing  new ;  the  elder 
branch  of  our  race  has  been  through  that 
epidemic,  and  outlived  it.  In  the  robust 
days  of  Queen  Bess,  the  teeth  of  the 
court  ladies  were  habitually  so  black  and 
decayed,  that  foreigners  used  constantly 
to  ask  if  Englishwomen  ate  nothing  but 
sugar.  Hentzner,  who  visited  the  coun- 
try in  1697,  speaks  of  the  same  calamity 
as  common  among  the  English  of  all  class- 
es. Two  centuries  and  a  half  have  re- 
moved the  stigma,  —  improved  physical 
habits  have  put  fresh  pearls  between 
the  lips  of  all  England  ?iow ;  and  there 
seems  no  reason  why  we  Americans  may 
not  yet  be  healthy,  in  spite  of  our  cC^th. 

Thus  much  for  general  considerations ; 
let  us  come  now  to  more  specific  tests, 
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beginning  with  the  comparison  of  size,  with  no  possession  on  earth  but  a  bow 
The  armor  of  the  knights  of  the  Middle  and  arrow  and  a  bear-skin,  —  bare-skin 
Ages  is  too  small  for  their  modern  de-  in  a  double  sense,  I  might  add,  —  my  in- 
scendants  :  Hamilton  Smith  records  that  stinctive  exclamation  was,  u  What  race 
two  Englishmen  of  average  dimensions  of  dwarfs  is  this  ?  "  They  were  the  de- 
found  no  suit  large  enough  to  fit  them  scendants  of  the  glorious  Pawnees  of 
in  the  great  collection  of  Sir  Samuel  Cooper,  the  heroes  of  every  boy's  imagi- 
Meyrick.  The  Oriental  sabre  will  not  nation ;  yet,  excepting  the  three  chiefs, 
admit  the  English  hand,  nor  the  bracelet  who  were  noble-looking  men  of  six  feet 
of  the  Kaffir  warrior  the  English  arm.  in  height,  the  tallest  of  the  tribe  could 
The  swords  found  in  Roman  tumuli  have  not  have  measured  five  feet  six  inches, 
handles  inconveniently  small;  and  the  The  most  careful  investigations  give 
great  medieval  two-handed  sword  is  now  the  same  results  in  respect  to  physical 
supposed  to  have  been  used  only  for  one  strength.  Early  travellers  among  our 
or  two  blows  at  the  first  onset,  and  then  Indians,  as  Hearne  and  Mackenzie,  and 
exchanged  for  a  smaller  one.  The  state-  early  missionaries  to  the  South-Sea  Isl- 
ments  given  by  Homer,  Aristotle,  and  ands,  as  Ellis,  report  athletic  contests  in 
Vitruvius  represent  six  feet  as  a  high  which  the  natives  could  not  equal  the  bet- 
standard  for  full-grown  men ;  and  the  ir-  ter-fed,  better-clothed,  better-trained  Eu- 
refutable  evidence  of  the  ancient  door-  ropeans.  When  the  French  savans,  Pe- 
ways,  bedsteads,  and  tombs  proves  the  ron,  Requier,  Ransonnet,  carried  their 
average  size  of  the  race  to  have  certainly  dynamometers  to  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
not  diminished  in  modern  days.  The  Ocean,  they  found  with  surprise  that  an 
gigantic  bones  have  all  turned  out  to  be  average  English  sailor  was  forty-two  per 
animal  remains  ;  even  the  skeleton  twen-  cent,  stronger,  and  an  average  French- 
ty-five  feet  high  and  ten  feet  broad,  which  man  thirty  per  cent,  stronger,  than  the 
one  savant  wrote  a  book  called  "  Gigantos-  strongest  island  tribe  they  visited.  Even 
teologia"  to  prove  human,  and  another,  in  comparing  different  European  races, 
a  counter-argument,  called  "  Gigantoma-  it  is  undeniable  that  bodily  strength  goes 
chia,"  to  prove  animal,  —  neither  of  the  with  the  highest  civilization.  It  is  record- 
philosophers  taking  the  trouble  to  draw  a  ed  in  Robert  Stephenson's  Life,  that,  when 
single  fragment  of  the  fossil.  The  enor-  the  English  "  navvies  "  were  employed 
mous  savage  races  have  turned  out,  as  upon  the  Paris  and  Boulogne  Railway, 
has  been  shown,  to  be  travellers'  tales, —  they  used  spades  and  barrows  just  twice 
even  the  Patagonians  being  brought  down  the  size  of  those  employed  by  their  Con- 
to  an  average  of  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  tinental  rivals,  and  were  regularly  paid 
being,  moreover,  only  a  part  of  a  race,  double.  Quetelet's  experiments  with  the 
the  Abipones,  of  which  the  other  families  dynamometer  on  university  students  show- 
are  smaller.  Indeed,  we  can  all  learn  ed  the  same  results  :  first  ranked  the  Eng- 
by  our  own  experience  how  irresistible  lishman,  then  the  Frenchman,  then  the 
is  the  tendency  of  the  imagination  to  at-  Belgian,  then  the  Russian,  then  the  South- 
tribute  vast  proportions  to  all  hardy  and  ern  European  :  for  those  races  of  South- 
warlike  tribes.  Most  persons  fancy  the  ern  Europe  which  once  ruled  the  East- 
Scottish  Highlanders,  for  instance,  to  ern  and  the  Western  worlds  by  physical 
have  been  a  race  of  giants ;  yet  Charles  and  mental  power  have  lost  in  strength 
Edward  was  said  to  be  taller  than  any  as  they  have  paused  in  civilization,  and 
man  in  his  Highland  army,  and  his  height  the  easy  victories  of  our  armies  in  Mexi- 
was  but  five  feet  nine.  We  have  the  co  show  us  the  result, 
same  impression  in  regard  to  our  own  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  obser- 
Aborigines.  Yet,  when  first,  upon  the  vations  on  this  subject  are  yet  very  im- 
prairies  of  Nebraska,  I  came  in  sight  of  perfect ;  and  the  only  thing  to  be  claimed 
a  tribe  of  genuine,  unadulterated  Indians,  is,  that  they  all  point  one  way.  So  far 
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as  absolute  statistical  tables  go,  the  above- 
named  French  observations  have  till  re- 
cently stood  almost  alone,  and  have  been 
the  main  reliance.  The  just  criticism  has, 
however,  been  made,  that  the  subjects  of 
these  experiments  were  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
by  no  means  the  strongest  instances  on 
the  side  of  barbarism.  It  is,  therefore,  for- 
tunate that  the  French  tables  have  now 
been  superseded  by  some  more  important 
comparisons,  accurately  made  by  A.  S. 
Thomson,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  of  the  Fifty- 
Eighth  Regiment  of  the  British  Army,  and 
printed  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  the  London  Statistical  Society. 
The  observations  were  made  in  New 
Zealand, — Dr.  Thomson  being  stationed 
there  with  his  regiment,  and  being  charg- 
ed with  the  duty  of  vaccinating  all  na- 
tives employed  by  the  government.  The 
islanders  thus  used  for  experiment  were 
to  some  extent  picked  men,  as  none  but 
able-bodied  persons  would  have  been 
selected  for  employ,  and  as  they  were, 
moreover,  (he  states,)  accustomed  to  lift- 
ing burdens,  and  better-fed  than  the  ma- 
jority of  their  countrymen.  The  New 


Zealand  race,  as  a  whole,  is  certainly  a 
very  favorable  type  of  barbarism,  having 
but  just  emerged  from  an  utterly  savage 
condition,  having  been  cannibals  within 
one  generation,  and  being  the  very  iden- 
tical people  among  whom  were  recorded 
those  wonderful  cures  of  flesh-wounds  to 
which  Emerson  has  referred.  Cook  and 
all  other  navigators  have  praised  their 
robust  physical  aspect,  and  they  undoubt- 
edly, with  the  Fijians  and  the  Tongans, 
stand  at  the  head  of  all  island  races. 
They  are  admitted  to  surpass  our  Amer- 
ican Indians,  as  well  as  the  Kaffirs  and 
the  JolofFs,  probably  the  finest  African 
races  ;  and  a  careful  comparison  between 
New-Zealanders  and  Anglo-Saxons  will, 
therefore,  approach  as  near  to  an  experi- 
mentum  crucis  as  any  single  set  of  obser- 
vations can.  The  following  tables  have 
been  carefully  prepared  from  those  of 
Dr.  Thomson,  with  the  addition  of  some 
scanty  facts  from  other  sources,  —  scanty, 
because,  as  Quetelet  indignantly  observes, 
less  pains  have  as  yet  been  taken  to 
measure  accurately  the  physical  powers 
of  man  than  those  of  any  machine  he  has 
constructed  or  any  animal  he  has  tamed. 


TABLE. 


HEIGHT. 

New-Zealanders 147 

Students  at  Edinburgh 800 

Class  of  1860.     Cambridge  (Mass.)    ....        T        .  106 

Students  at  Cambridge  (Eng.) 80 

WEIGHT. 

New-Zealanders 146 

Soldiers  58th  Eegiment 1778 

Class  of  1860.     Cambridge  (Mass.) 106 

Students  at  Cambridge  (Eng.) 80 

Men  weighed  at  Boston  (U.  S.)  Mechanics'  Fair,  1860      .        .  4369 

Englishmen  (Dr.  Thomson) 2648 

Cambridge,  Eng.  (a  newspaper  statement)         ....      

Eevolutionary  officers  at  West  Point,  August  10th,  1778,  giv- 
en in  "  Milledulcia,"  p.  273 11 

AREA   OF   CHEST. 

New-Zealanders 151 

Soldiers  58th  Regiment 628 

STRENGTH   IN   LIFTING. 

New-Zealanders 31 

Students  at  Edinburgh,  aged  25 — 

Soldiers  58th  Regiment      .        .  33 


Number  measured.         Average. 


5  feet  6|  inches. 

K      u     IT  I         « 

7 10 
5    "    7|       « 

5    "    82        " 


140  pounds. 

142       " 

142$ 

143 

1461 

148 

151 


u 


u 

ft 


226 


U 


35.36  inches. 
35.71      " 

367  pounds. 
416        " 
422        " 


NOTE.    The  range  of  strength  among  the  New-Zealanders  was  from  250  pounds  to  420  pounds ; 
among  the  soldiers,  from  350  pounds  to  504  pounds. 
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But  it  is  the  test  of  longevity  which  ex-  they  all  point  one  way,  and  no  medical 
hibits  the  greatest  triumph  for  civilization,  statistician  now  pretends  to  oppose  the 
because  here  the  life-insurance  tables  fur-  dictum  of  Hufeland,  that  "  a  certain  de- 
nish  ample,  though  comparatively  recent  gree  of  culture  is  physically  necessary  for 
statistics.  Of  course,  in  legendary  ages  all  man,  and  promotes  duration  of  life." 
lives  were  of  enormous  length ;  and  the  The  simple  result  is,  that  the  civilized 
Hindoos  in  their  sacred  books  attribute  to  man  is  physically  superior  to  the  barbari- 
their  progenitors  a  career  of  forty  million  an.  There  is  now  no  evidence  that  there 
years  or  thereabouts,— what  may  safely  be  exists  in  any  part  of  the  world  a  savage 
termed  a  ripe  old  age;  for  if  a  man  were  race  who,  taken  as  a  whole,  surpass  or 
still  unripe  after  celebrating  his  forty-  even  equal  the  Anglo-Saxon  type  in  aver- 
millionth  birthday,  he  might  as  well  give  age  physical  condition ;  as  there  is  also 
it  up.  But  from  the  beginning  of  accu-  none  among  whom  the  President  elect  of 
rate  statistics  we  know  that  the  duration  the  United  States  and  the  Commander- 
of  life  in  any  nation  is  a  fair  index  of  its  in-chief  of  his  armies  would  not  be  re- 
progress  in  civilization.  Quetelet  gives  garded  as  remarkably  tall  men,  and  Dr. 
statistics,  more  or  less  reliable,  from  ev-  Windship  a  remarkably  strong  one.  "  It 
ery  nation  of  Northern  Europe,  showing  is  now  well  known,"  says  Prichard,  "  that 
a  gain  of  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  dur-  all  savage  races  have  less  muscular  power 
ing  the  last  century.  Where  the  tables  than  civilized  men."  Johnstone  in  North- 
are  most  carefully  prepared,  the  result  is  ern  Africa,  and  Gumming  in  Southern 
least  equivocal.  Thus,  in  Geneva,  where  Africa,  could  find  no  one  to  equal  them 
accurate  registers  have  been  kept  for  three  in  strength  of  arm.  At  the  Sandwich 
hundred  years,  it  seems  that  from  1560  to  Islands,  Ellis  records,  that,  "  when  a  boat 
1600  the  average  lifetime  of  the  citizens  manned  by  English  seamen  and  a  canoe 
was  twenty-one  years  and  two  months ;  with  natives  left  the  shore  together,  the 
in  the  next  century,  twenty- five  years  canoe  would  uniformly  leave  the  boat 
and  nine  months ;  in  the  century  follow-  behind,  but  they  would  soon  relax,  while 
ing,  thirty-two  years  and  nine  months;  the  seamen,  pulling  steadily  on,  would 
and  in  the  year  1833,  forty  years  and  pass  them,  but,  if  the  voyage  took  three 
five  months :  thus  nearly  doubling  the  hours,  would  invariably  reach  the  desti- 
average  age  of  man  in  Geneva,  within  nation  first."  Certain  races  may  have 
those  three  centuries  of  social  progress,  been  regularly  trained  by  position  and 
In  France,  it  is  estimated,  that,  in  spite  of  necessity  in  certain  particular  arts,  —  as 
revolutions  and  Napoleons,  human  life  has  Sandwich-Islanders  in  swimming,  and  our 
been  gaining  at  the  rate  of  two  months  a  Indians  in  running, —  and  may  naturally 
year  for  nearly  a  century.  By  a  manu-  surpass  the  average  skill  of  those  who  are 
script  of  the  fourteenth  century,  more-  comparatively  out  of  practice  in  that  spe- 
over,  it  is  shown  that  the  rate  of  mortality  ciality ;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  their 
in  Paris  was  then  one  in  sixteen,  —  one  greatest  feats  even  in  these  ways  never 
person  dying  annually  to  every  sixteen  seem  to  surpass  those  achieved  by  pick- 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  now  one  in  thirty-  ed  specimens  of  civilization.  The  best 
two,— a  gain  of  a  hundred  per  cent,  in  five  Indian  runners  could  only  equal  Lewis 
hundred  years.  In  England  the  progress  and  Clarke's  men,  and  they  have  been  re- 
has  been  far  more  rapid.  The  rate  of  peatedly  beaten  in  prize-races  within  the 
mortality  in  1690  was  one  in  thirty-three;  last  few  years;  while  the  most  remark- 
in  1780  it  was  one  in  forty;  and  it  stands  able  aquatic  feat  on  record  is  probably 
now  at  one  in  sixty,  —  the  healthiest  con-  that  of  Mr.  Atkins  of  Liverpool,  who  re- 
dition  in  Europe, —  while  in  half-barbar-  cently  dived  to  a  depth  of  two  hundred 
ous  Russia  the  rate  of  mortality  is  one  in  and  thirty  feet,  reappearing  above  water 
twenty-seven.  It  would  be  easy  to  mul-  in  one  minute  and  eleven  seconds, 
tiply  these  statistics  to  any  extent ;  but  In  the  wilderness  and  on  the  prairies, 
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we  find  a  general  impression  that  culti- 
vation and  refinement  must  weaken  the 
race.  Not  at  all;  they  simply  domesti- 
cate it.  Domestication  is  not  weakness. 
A  strong  hand  does  not  become  less  mus- 
cular under  a  kid  glove ;  and  a  man  who 
is  a  hero  in  a  red  shirt  will  also  be  a  hero 
in  a  white  one.  Civilization,  imperfect 
as  it  is,  has  already  procured  for  us  bet- 
ter food,  better  air,  and  better  behavior ; 
it  gives  us  physical  training  on  system; 
and  its  mental  training,  by  refining  the 
nervous  organization,  makes  the  same 
quantity  of  muscular  power  go  much  far- 
ther. The  young  English  ensigns  and 
lieutenants  who  at  Waterloo  (in  the 
words  of  Wellington)  "rushed  to  meet 
death,  as  if  it  were  a  game  of  cricket," 
were  the  fruit  of  civilization.  They  were 
representatives,  indeed,  of  the  aristocracy 
of  their  nation ;  and  here,  where  the  aim 
of  all  institutions  is  to  make  the  whole  na- 
tion an  aristocracy,  we  must  plan  to  se- 
cure the  same  splendid  physical  superior- 
ity on  a  grander  scale.  It  is  in  our  pow- 
er, by  using  even  very  moderately  for 
this  purpose  our  magnificent  machinery 
of  common  schools,  to  give  to  the  physical 
side  of  civilization  an  advantage  which 
it  has  possessed  nowhere  else,  not  even 
in  England  or  Germany.  It  is  not  yet 
time  to  suggest  detailed  plans  on  this 
subject,  since  the  public  mind  is  not 
yet  fully  awake  even  to  the  demand. 
When  the  time  comes,  the  necessary 
provisions  can  be  made  easily, —  at  least, 
as  regards  boys ;  for  the  physical  training 
of  girls  is  a  far  more  difficult  problem. 
The  organization  is  more  delicate  and 
complicated,  the  embarrassments  great- 
er, the  observations  less  carefully  made, 
the  successes  fewer,  the  failures  far  more 
disastrous.  Any  intelligent  and  robust 
man  may  undertake  the  physical  train- 
ing of  fifty  boys,  however  delicate  their 
organization,  with  a  reasonable  hope  of 
rearing  nearly  all  of  them,  by  easy  and 
obvious  methods,  into  a  vigorous  matu- 
rity ;  but  what  wise  man  or  woman  can 
expect  anything  like  the  same  proportion 
of  success,  at  present,  with  fifty  Ameri- 
can girls  ? 


This  is  the  most  momentous  health- 
problem  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  — 
to  secure  the  proper  physical  advanta- 
ges of  civilization  for  American  women. 
Without  this  there  can  be  no  lasting 
progress.  The  Sandwich  Island  proverb 
says, — 

"  If  strong  be  the  frame  of  the  mother, 
Her  son  shall  make  laws  for  the  people." 

But  in  this  country,  it  is  scarcely  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  every  man  grows 
to  maturity  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
invalid  female  relatives,  that  he  later 
finds  himself  the  husband  of  an  invalid 
wife  and  the  parent  of  invalid  daughters, 
and  that  he  comes  at  last  to  regard  invalid- 
ism,  as  Michelet  coolly  declares,  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  that  sex, —  as  if  the  Al- 
mighty did  not  know  how  to  create  a 
woman.  This,  of  course,  spreads  a  gloom 
over  life.  When  I  look  at  the  morning 
throng  of  schoolgirls  in  summer,  hurrying 
through  every  street,  with  fresh,  young 
faces,  and  vesture  of  lilies,  duly  curled 
and  straw-hatted  and  booted,  and  turned 
off  as  patterns  of  perfection  by  proud 
mammas,  —  it  is  not  sad  to  me  to  think 
that  all  this  young  beauty  must  one  day 
fade  and  die,  for  there  are  spheres  of 
life  beyond  this  earth,  I  know,  and  the 
soul  is  good  to  endure  through  more  than 
one ;  —  the  sadness  is  in  the  unnatural 
nearness  of  the  decay,  to  foresee  the  liv- 
ing death  of  disease  that  is  waiting  close 
at  hand  for  so  many,  to  know  how  terri- 
ble a  proportion  of  those  fair  children 
are  walking  unconsciously  into  a  weary, 
wretched,  powerless,  joyless,  useless  ma- 
turity. Among  the  myriad  triumphs  of 
advancing  civilization,  there  seems  but 
one  formidable  danger,  and  that  is  here. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  the 
peril  will  pass  by,  with  advancing  knowl- 
edge. In  proportion  to  our  national  reck- 
lessness of  danger  is  the  promptness  with 
which  remedial  measures  are  adopted, 
when  they  at  last  become  indispensable. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  must  look  for 
proofs  of  the  physical  resources  of  wom- 
an into  foreign  and  even  into  savage 
lands.  When  an  American  mother  tells 
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me  with  pride,  as  occasionally  happens, 
that  her  daughter  can  walk  two  miles 
and  back  without  great  fatigue,  the  very 
boast  seems  a  tragedy;  but  when  one 
reads  that  Oberea,  queen  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  lifted  Captain  Wallis  over 
a  marsh  as  easily  as  if  he  had  been  a  lit- 
tle child,  there  is  a  .slight  sense  of  conso- 
lation. Brunhilde,  in  the  "  Nibelungen," 
binds  her  offending  lover  with  her  girdle 
and  slings  him  up  to  the  wall.  Cym- 
burga,  wife  of  Duke  Ernest  of  Lithu- 
ania, could  crack  nuts  between  her  fin- 
gers, and  drive  nails  into  a  wall  with  her 
thumb ;  —  whether  ^he  ever  got  her  hus- 
band under  it  is  not  recorded.  Let 
me  preserve  from  oblivion  the  renown 
of  my  Lady  Butterfield,  who,  about  the 
year  1 700,  at  Wanstead,  in  Essex,  (Eng- 
land,) thus  advertised  :  —  "  This  is  to  give 
notice  to  my  honored  masters  and  ladies 
and  loving  friends,  that  my  Lady  Butter- 
field  gives  a  challenge  to  ride  a  horse, 
or  leap  a  horse,  or  run  afoot,  or  hollo, 
with  any  woman  in  England  seven  years 
younger,  but  not  a  day  older,  because  I 
won't  undervalue  myself,  being  now  74 
vears  of  age."  Nor  should  be  left  un- 

v  O 

recorded  the  high-born  Scottish  damsel 
whose  tradition  still  remains  at  the  Castle 
of  Huntingtower,  in  Scotland,  where  two 
adjacent  pinnacles  still  mark  the  Maid- 
en's Leap.  She  sprang  from  battlement 
to  battlement,  a  distance  of  nine  feet  and 
four  inches,  and  eloped  with  her  lover. 
Were  a  young  lady  to  go  through  one 
of  our  villages  in  a  series  of  leaps  like 
that,  and  were  she  to  require  her  lovers 
to  follow  in  her  footsteps,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  she  would  die  single. 

Yet  the  transplanted  race  which  has 
in  two  centuries  stepped  from  Delft  Ha- 
ven to  San  Francisco  has  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  its  physical  achievements, 


the  more  especially  as  it  has  found  time 
on  the  wav  for  one  feat  of  labor  and  en- 

d 

durance  which  may  be  matched  without 
fear  against  any  historic  deed.  When 
civilization  took  possession  of  this  conti- 
nent, it  found  one  vast  coating  of  almost 
unbroken  forest  overspreading  it  from 
shore  to  prairie.  To  make  room  for  civ- 
ilization, that  forest  must  go.  What  were 
Indians,  however  deadly,  —  what  starva- 
tion, however  imminent,  —  what  pesti- 
lence, however  lurking,  —  to  a  solid  ob- 
stacle like  this  ?  No  mere  courage  could 
cope  with  it,  no  mere  subtlety,  no  mere 
skill,  no  Yankee  ingenuity,  no  labor-sav- 
ing machine  with  head  for  hands;  but 
only  firm,  unwearying,  bodily  muscle  to 
every  stroke.  Tree  by  tree,  in  two  cen- 
turies, that  forest  has  been  felled.  What 
were  the  Pyramids  to  that  ?  There  does 
not  exist  in  history  an  athletic  feat  so 
astonishing. 

But  there  yet  lingers  upon  this  conti- 
nent a  forest  of  moral  evil  more  formi- 
dable, a  barrier  denser  and  darker,  a  Dis- 
mal Swamp  of  inhumanity,  a  barbarism 
upon  the  soil,  before  which  civilization 
has  thus  far  been  compelled  to  pause,  — 
happy,  if  it  could  even  check  its  spread. 
Checked  at  last,  there  comes  from  it  a 
cry  as  if  the  light  of  day  had  turned  to 
darkness, — when  the  truth  simply  is,  that 
darkness  is  being  mastered  and  surround- 
ed by  the  light  of  day.  Is  it  a  good  thing 
to  "  extend  the  area  of  freedom  "  by  pil- 
laging some  feeble  Mexico  ?  and  does  the 
phrase  become  a  bad  one  only  when  it 
means  the  peaceful  progress  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  within  our  own  borders  ? 
The  phrases  which  oppression  teaches 
become  the  watchwords  of  freedom  at 
last,  and  the  triumph  of  Civilization  over 
Barbarism  is  the  only  Manifest  Destiny 
of  America. 
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WHO  WAS   CASPAR  HAUSER? 


RECENT  publications  have  again  at- 
tracted our  attention  to  a  subject  which 
about  thirty  years  ago  was  the  cause  of 
great  excitement  and  innumerable  specu- 
lations. The  very  extraordinary  advent, 
life,  and  death  of  Caspar  Hauser,  the  nov- 
elty and  singularity  of  all  his  thoughts  and 
actions,  and  his  charming  innocence  and 
amiability,  interested  at  the  time  all  Eu- 
rope in  his  behalf.  Thrown  upon  the 
world  in  a  state  of  utter  helplessness,  he 
was  adopted  by  one  of  the  cities  of  Ger- 
many, and  became  not  only  a  universal 
pet,  but  a  sight  which  people  flocked  from 
all  parts  to  see.  It  became  a  perfect 
fever,  raging  throughout  Germany,  and 
extending  also  to  other  countries.  The 
papers  teemed  with  accounts  and  con- 
jectures. Innumerable  essays  and  even 
books  were  written,  almost  every  one  ad- 
vancing a  different  theory  for  the  solution 
of  the  mystery.  But  his  death  was  still 
more  the  occasion  for  their  appearance, 
and  for  some  time  thereafter  they  literal- 
ly swarmed  from  the  press.  Every  one 
who  had  in  any  way  come  in  contact  with 
him,  and  a  great  many  who  knew  him  by 
reputation  only,  thought  themselves  call- 
ed upon  to  give  their  views,  so  that  in  a 
little  while  the  subject  acquired  almost  a 
literature  of  its  own. 

But  this  excitement  gradually  disap- 
peared, and  with  it  most  of  the  literature 
which  it  had  called  forth.  There  are  a 
few  names,  however,  which  occur  fre- 
quently in  connection  with  that  of  Cas- 
par Hauser,  to  whose  opinions  we  shall 
subsequently  call  attention.  They  are 
Feuerbach,  Daumer,  Merker,  Stanhope, 
Binder,  Meier,  and  Fuhrmann.*  Of 
these,  Binder  was  his  earliest  protector; 
Feuerbach  conducted  the  legal  investi- 
gations to  which  Caspar's  mysterious  ap- 
pearance gave  rise ;  Daumer  was  for  a 

*  Daumer,  in  his  Disclosures  concerning 
Caspar  Hauser,  refers  to  a  great  many  more 
than  these ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  follow  his 
example  in  so  limited  a  space. 


long  time  his  teacher  and  host ;  Stan- 
hope adopted  him ;  Meier  afterwards  filled 
Daumer's  place ;  and  Fuhrmann  was  the 
clergyman  who  attended  his  death-bed. 
Merker,  though  never  thrown  very  close- 
ly in  contact  with  Caspar,  was  a  Prussian 
Counsellor  of  Police,  and  as  such  his  opin- 
ion may  perhaps  have  more  than  ordinary 
weight  with  some.  Most  of  them  publish- 
ed their  various  opinions  during  Caspar's 
life  or  soon  after  his  {Jeath,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  then  allowed  to  sink  to  its  prop- 
er level  and  attract  no  further  attention. 
Within  a  few  years,  however,  it  has  again 
been  brought  into  prominent  light  by 
some  new  publications.  One  of  these  is 
an  essay  written  by  Feuerbach  and  pub- 
lished in  his  works  edited  by  his  son,  in 
which  he  endeavors  to  prove  that  Caspar 
Hauser  was  the  son  of  the  Grand  Duchess 
Stephanie  of  Baden ;  another  is  a  book 
by  Daumer,  which  he  devotes  entirely  to 
the  explosion  of  all  theories  that  have 
ever  been  advanced ;  and  a  third,  by 
Dr.  Eschricht,  contends  that  Caspar  was 
at  first  an  idiot  and  afterwards  an  impos- 
tor. Before  considering  these  different 
theories,  let  us  recall  the  principal  inci- 
dents of  his  life.  These  have,  indeed, 
been  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  IJng- 
lish  reader  by  the  Earl  of  Stanhope's  book 
and  by  a  translation  of  Feuerbach's  "  Kas- 
par  Hauser.  Beispiel  eines  Verbrechens 
am  Seelenleben  des  Menschen,"*  publish- 
ed in  Boston  in  1832 ;  but,  as  the  former 
has,  we  believe,  obtained  little  circulation 
in  this  country,  and  the  latter  is  now 
probably  out  of  print,  a  short  account 
of  the  life  of  this  singular  being  may  not 
be  deemed  amiss. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1828,  a  citizen 
of  Nuremberg,  while  loitering  in  front 
of  his  house  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
saw,  tottering  towards  him,  a  lad  of  six- 
teen or  seventeen  years,  coarsely  and 

*  Caspar  Hauser.    An  Example  of  a  Crime 
against  the  Life  of  Man's  Soul. 
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poorly  clad.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter, 
which  he  presented  to  the  citizen  ;  but  to 
all  questions  as  to  who  he  was,  whence 
he  came,  and  what  he  wanted,  he  replied 
only  in  an  unintelligible  jargon.  The 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  captain  of  a 
cavalry  conYpany  then  stationed  at  Nu- 
remberg, to  whom  he  was  taken.  It  stat- 
ed substantially,  that  a  boy  had  been  left 
at  the  writer's  door  on  the  7th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1812,  that  the  writer  was  a  poor  la- 
borer with  a  large  family,  but  that  he  had 
nevertheless  adopted  the  boy,  and  had 
reared  him  in  such  strict  seclusion  from 
the  world  that  not  even  his  existence  was 
known.  The  letter  said  further,  that,  so 
far  from  being  able  to  answer,  the  lad 
could  not  even  comprehend  any  ques- 
tions put  to  him.  It  therefore  discour- 
aged all  attempts  to  obtain  any  informa- 
tion in  that  way,  and  ended  with  the 
advice,  that,  according  to  his  desire,  he 
should  be  made  a  dragoon,  as  his  father 
had  been  before  him.  Inclosed  in  this 
letter  was  a  note,  professedly  by  the  moth- 
er, and  pretending  to  have  been  left  with 
him,  when,  as  an  infant,  Caspar  Hauser 
was  first  cast  upon  the  world,  but,  in  re- 
ality, as  it  was  afterwards  proved,  written 
by  the  same  person.  This  note  gave  the 
date  of  his  birth,  pleaded  the  poverty  of 
the  mother  as  an  excuse  for  thus  aban- 
doning her  child,  and  contained  the  same 
request  as  to  his  joining  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment when  he  should  arrive  at  the  age 
of  seventeen. 

The  first  impression  produced  by  Cas- 
par's appearance  and  behavior  was,  that 
he  was  some  idiot  or  lunatic  escaped 
from  confinement;  it  remained  only  to 
be  shown  whence  he  had  escaped.  In 
the  mean  time  he  was  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  police,  who  removed 
him  to  their  guard -room.  There  he 
showed  no  consciousness  of  what  was 
going  on  around  him;  his  look  was  a 
dull,  brutish  stare;  nor  did  he  give  any 
indication  of  intelligence,  until  pen  and 
paper  were  placed  in  his  hand,  when  he 
wrote  clearly  and  repeatedly,  "  Kaspar 
Hauser."  Since  then  he  has  been  known 
by  that  name. 


When  it  became  evident  that  the  first 
conjectures  concerning  him  were  wrong, 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  po- 
lice to  sound  the  mystery,  but  without 
the  slightest  success.  He  himself  could 
give  no  clue ;  for  he  neither  understood 
what  others  said  nor  could  make  him- 
self understood.  With  the  exception  of 
some  six  words,  the  sounds  Caspar  utter- 
ed were  entirely  meaningless.  He  recog- 
nized none  of  the  places  where  he  had 
been,  no  trace  could  be  obtained  of  him 
elsewhere,  and  the  most  vigilant  search 
brought  nothing  to  light.  The  surprise 
which  his  first  appearance  produced  in- 
creased as  he  became  better  known.  It 
then  became  more  and  more  evident 
that  he  was  neither  an  idiot  nor  a  luna- 
tic ;  at  the  same  time  his  manners  were 
so  peculiar,  and  his  ignorance  of  civil- 
ized life  and  his  dislike  for  its  customs 
so  great,  that  all  sorts  of  conjectures 
were  resorted  to  in  order  to  explain  the 
mystery. 

It  was  ascertained  that  he  must  have 
been  incarcerated  in  some  dungeon,  en- 
tirely shut  out  from  the  light  of  the  sun, 
which  gave  him  great  pain.  The  struc- 
ture of  his  body,  the  tenderness  of  his 
feet,  and  the  great  difficulty  and  suffer- 
ing which  he  experienced  in  walking, 
indicated  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  had 
been  kept  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  his 
legs  stretched  straight  out  before  him. 
His  sustenance  had  been  bread  and  wa- 
ter ;  for  he  not  only  evinced  great  repug- 
nance to  any  other  food,  but  the  small- 
est quantity  affected  his  constitution  in 
the  most  violent  manner.  It  was  also 
evident  that  he  had  never  come  in  con- 
tact with  human  beings,  beyond  what 
was  necessary  for  supplying  his  imme- 
diate wants,  and,  strange  to  say,  teach- 
ing him  to  write. 

That  these  inferences  were  well-found- 
ed was  proved  by  the  subsequent  dis- 
closures of  Caspar  himself,  after  he  had 
acquired  a  sufficient  command  of  lan- 
guage. The  account  he  then  gave  was 
as  follows. 

"  He  neither  knows  who  he  is  nor 
where  his  home  is.  It  was  only  at  Nu- 
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rembenr  that  he  came  into  the  world. 

o 

Here  he  first  learned,  that,  besides  him- 
self and  '  the  man  with  whom  he  had  al- 
ways been,'  there  existed  other  men  and 
other  creatures.  As  long  as  he  can  recol- 
lect, he  had  always  lived  in  a  hole,  (a 
small,  low  apartment,  which  he  sometimes 
calls  a  cage,)  where  he  had  always  sat  up- 
on the  ground,  with  bare  feet,  and  clothed 
only  with  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  breeches. 
In  his  apartment,  he  never  heard  a  sound, 
whether  produced  by  a  man,  by  an  ani- 
mal, or  by  anything  else.  He  never  saw 
the  heavens,  nor  did  there  ever  appear  a 
brightening  (daylight)  such  as  at  Nurem- 
berg. He  never  perceived  any  differ- 
ence between  day  and  night,  and  much 
less  did  he  ever  get  a  sight  of  the  beau- 
tiful lights  in  the  heavens.  Whenever 
he  awoke  from  sleep,  he  found  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  a  pitcher  of  water  by  him. 
Sometimes  his  water  had  a  bad  taste ; 
whenever  this  was  the  case,  he  could  no 
longer  keep  his  eyes  open,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  fall  asleep;  and  when  he  af- 
terwards awoke,  he  found  that  he  had  a 
clean  shirt  on,  and  that  his  nails  had  been 
cut.* 

"  He  never  saw  the  face  of  the  man 
who  brought  him  his  meat  and  drink. 
In  his  hole  he  had  two  wooden  horses 
and  several  ribbons.  With  these  horses 
he  had  always  amused  himself  as  long 
as  he  was  awake;  and  his  only  occu- 
pation was,  to  make  them  run  by  his 
side,  and  to  arrange  the  ribbons  about 
them  in  different  positions.  Thus  one 
day  had  passed  the  same  as  another ;  but 
he  had  never  felt  the  want  of  anything, 
had  never  been  sick,  and  —  once  only  ex- 
cepted  —  had  never  felt  the  sensation  of 
pain.  Upon  the  whole,  he  had  been  much 
happier  there  than  in  the  world,  where 
he  was  obliged  to  suffer  so  much.  How 
long  he  had  continued  to  live  in  this  sit- 
uation he  knew  not ;  for  he  had  had  no 

*  When  he  resided  with  Professor  Daumer, 
a  drop  of  opium  in  a  glass  of  water  was  ad- 
ministered to  him.  After  swallowing  a  mouth- 
ful, he  exclaimed,  "That  water  is  nasty;  it 
tastes  exactly  like  the  water  I  was  sometimes 
obliged  to  drink  in  my  cage." 


knowledge  of  time.  He  knew  not  when 
or  how  he  came  there.  Nor  had  he  any 
recollection  of  ever  having  been  in  a 
different  situation,  or  in  any  other  than 
in  that  place.  The  man  with  whom  he 
had  always  been  never  did  him  any 
harm.  Yet  one  day,  shortly  before  he 
was  taken  away,  when  he  had  been 
running  his  horse  too  hard,  and  had 
made  too  much  noise,  the  man  came  and 
struck  him  upon  his  arm  with  a  stick, 
or  with  a  piece  of  wood ;  this  caused  the 
wound  which  he  brought  with  him  to 
Nuremberg. 

"  Pretty  nearly  about  the  same  time,  the 
man  once  came  into  his  prison,  placed  a 
small  table  over  his  feet,  and  spread  some- 
thing white  upon  it,  wliich  he  now  knows 
to  have  been  paper ;  he  then  came  behind 
him,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  him,  took 
hold  of  his  hand,  and  moved  it  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  the  paper,  with 
a  thing  (a  lead  pencil)  which  he  had 
stuck  between  his  fingers.  He  (Hau- 
ser) was  then  ignorant  of  what  it  was ; 
but  he  was  mightily  pleased,  when  he 
saw  the  black  figures  which  began  to 
appear  upon  the  white  paper.  When 
he  felt  that  his  hand  was  free,  and  the 
man  was  gone  from  him,  he  was  so  much 
pleased  with  this  new  discovery,  that  he 
could  never  grow  tired  of  drawing  these 
figures  repeatedly  upon  the  paper.  This 
occupation  almost  made  him  neglect  his 
horses,  although  he  did  not  know  what 
those  characters  signified.  The  man  re- 
peated his  visits  in  the  same  manner  sev- 
eral times. 

"  Another  time  the  man  came,  lift- 
ed him  from  the  place  where  he  lay, 
placed  him  on  his  feet,  and  endeavored 
to  teach  him  to  stand.  This  he  repeated 
at  several  different  times.  The  manner 
in  which  he  effected  this  was  the  follow- 
ing :  he  seized  him  firmly  around  the 
breast,  from  behind,  placed  his  feet  be- 
hind Caspar's  feet,  and  lifted  these,  as 
in  stepping  forward. 

"  Finally,  the  man  appeared  once  again, 
placed  Caspar's  hands  over  his  shoulders, 
tied  them  fast,  and  thus  carried  him  on 
his  back  out  of  the  prison.  He  was  car- 
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ried  up  (or  down)  a  liill.  He  knows 
not  how  ho  felt;  all  became  night,  and 
he  was  laid  upon  his  back."  —  By  the  ex- 
pression, "  all  became  night,"  he  meant 
that  he  fainted  away.  The  little  which 
Caspar  was  able  to  relate  in  regard  to 
his  journey  is  not  of  any  particular  in- 
terest, and  we  omit  it  here. 

This  is  all  that  is  known  with  any  cer- 
tainty of  the  early  life  of  this  unfortu- 
nate being.  The  conjectures  to  which 
it  has  given  rise  will  be  considered  later. 
Let  us  first  finish  his  history. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Caspar  Hau- 
ser's  faculties  developed  very  gradually. 
His  mind  was  in  a  torpor,  and,  placed 
suddenly  amid,  to  him,  most  exciting 
scenes,  it  was  long  before  he  could  un- 
derstand the  simplest  phenomena  of  Na- 
ture. The  unfolding  of  his  mind  was  ex- 
actly like  that  of  a  child.  Feuerbach, 
in  his  book  on  Caspar  Hauser,  gives  the 
main  features  of  this  gradual  develop- 
ment. We  can  only  pick  out  a  few. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  he  advanced  in  knowledge 
and  acquaintance  with  civilized  life,  the 
intensity  of  all  his  faculties  diminished.  It 
was  so  with  his  memory.  He  was  at 
first  able  to  exhibit  most  surprising  feats. 
As  an  experiment,  thirty,  forty,  and,  on 
one  occasion,  forty -five  names  of  per- 
sons were  mention-ed  to  him,  which  he 
afterwards  repeated  with  all  their  titles, 
—  to  him,  of  course,  entirely  meaning- 
less. So,  too,  with  his  power  of  sight.  At 
first,  he  was  able  to  see  in  the  dark  per- 
fectly well,  and  much  better  than  in  the 
light  of  the  sun,  which  was  very  painful 
to  him.  He  very  frequently  amused 
himself  at  others  groping  in  the  dark, 
when  he  experienced  not  the  slightest 
difficulty.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  eve- 
ning, he  read  the  name  on  a  door-plate 
at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
ty paces.  This  keenness  of  vision  did 
not,  however,  retain  its  entire  vigor,  but 
decreased  as  he  became  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  sun.  For  some  time  after 
he  made  his  appearance  he  had  no  idea 
of  perspective,  but  would  clutch  like  a 
child  at  objects  far  off.  Nor  had  he  any 
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conception  of  the  beauties  of  Nature, 
which  he  afterwards  explained  by  say- 
ing that  it  then  appeared  to  him  like  a 
mass  of  colors  jumbled  together.  Noth- 
ing was  beautiful,  unless  it  was  red,  ex- 
cept a  starry  heaven,  —  and  the  emotion 
•which  he  felt,  on  first  beholding  this,  was 
truly  touching.  Until  then,  he  had  inva- 
riably spoken  of  "  the  man  with  whom  he 
had  always  been  "  with  feelings  of  affec- 
tion ;  he  longed  to  return  to  him,  and 
looked  upon  all  his  studies  as  merely  a 
temporary  thing;  some  day  he  would  go 
back  and  show  the  man  how  much  he 
had  learned.  But  when  he  first  looked 
upon  the  heavens,  his  tone  became  en- 
tirely changed,  and  he  denounced  the 
man  severely  for  never  having  shown  him 
such  beautiful  things. 

All  his  senses  were  thus  at  first  •won- 
derfully keen.  It  was  so  with  his  hear- 
ing and  smell.  The  latter  was  the  source 
of  most  of  his  sufferings ;  for,  being  so  ex- 
ceedingly sensitive,  even  the  most  scent- 
less things  made  him  sick.  He  liked  but 
one  smell,  that  of  bread,  which  had  been 
his  only  food  for  seventeen  years.  It  wa3 
a  long  time,  indeed,  before  he  could  take 
any  other  food  at  all,  and  he  only  became 
accustomed  to  it  very  gradually. 

The  effect  produced  upon  Caspar  Hau- 
ser by  contact  with  or  proximity  to  ani- 
mals was  also  very  curious.  He  was  able 
to  detect  their  presence  under  singularly 
unfavorable  circumstances.  Metals,  too, 
had  a  very  powerful  effect  upon  him,  and 
possessed  for  him  a  strong  magnetic  pow- 
er. But  it  is  impossible  to  give  all  the 
details,  however  interesting ;  for  them  we 
must  refer  to  Feuerbach. 

His  mind,  as  has  been  already  said, 
was  at  first  sunk  in  almost  impenetrable 
darkness.  He  knew  of  but  two  divisions 
of  earthly  things, — man  and  beast,  "bua" 
and  "  ross"  The  former  was  a  word  of 
his  own.  The  latter,  which  is  the  Ger- 
man for  horse,  included  everything  not 
human,  whether  animate  or  inanimate. 
Between  these  he  for  a  long  time  saw 
no  difference.  He  could  not  understand 
why  pictures  and  statues  did  not  move, 
and  he  regarded  his  toy-horses  as  living 
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things.      To  inanimate   tilings  impelled  portance,  he  often  utters  things  which, 

by  foreign  forces  he  ascribed  volition.  coming  from   any  other  person   of  the 

Religion  he,  of  course,  had  none.  He  same  age,  would  be  called  stupid  or  sil- 
possessed  naturally  a  very  amiable  char-  ly,  but  which,  coming  from  him,  always 
acter,  and  his  thoughts  and  conduct  were  force  upon  us  a  sad,  compassionate  smile. 
as  pure  as  though  guided  by  the  soundest  It  is  particularly  farcical  to  hear  him  speak 
system  of  morality.  But  he  knew  nothing  of  the  future  plans  of  his  life, —  of  the  man- 
of  a  God,  and  one  of  the  greatest  diffi-  ner  in  which,  after  having  learned  a  great 
culties  Daumer  had  to  encounter  was  in-  deal  and  earned  money,  he  intends  to 
structing  him  on  this  point.  His  untutor-  settle  himself  with  his  wife,  whom  he  con- 
ed mind  could  not  master  the  doctrines  of  siders  as  an  indispensable  part  of  domes- 
theology,  and  he  was  constantly  puzzled  tic  furniture." 

by  questions  which  he  himself  suggested,  "  Mild    and    gentle,    without    vicious 

and  which  his  instructor  often  found  it  inclinations,   and   without  passions   and 

impossible  to  answer  satisfactorily.  strong  emotions,  his  quiet  mind  resem- 

Physically  he  was  very  weak.  The  bles  the  smooth  mirror  of  a  lake  in  the 
shortest  walk  would  fatigue  him.  At  stillness  of  a  moonlight  night.  Incapable 
first  he  could  scarcely  shuffle  along  at  of  hurting  an  animal,  compassionate  even 
all,  on  account  of  the  tenderness  of  his  to  the  worm,  which  he  is  afraid  to  tread 
feet,  and  because  his  body  had  always  upon,  timid  even  to  cowardice,  he  will 
been  kept  in  one  position.  He  so  far  nevertheless  act  regardless  of  consequen- 
overcame  this,  however,  as  to  be  able  to  ces,  and  even  without  forbearance,  ac- 
walk  a  little,  though  always  with  an  ef-  cording  to  his  own  convictions,  whenever 
fort.  But  on  horseback  he  never  became  it  becomes  necessary  to  defend  or  to  ex- 
tired.  From  the  first  time  that  he  mount-  ecute  purposes  which  he  has  once  per- 
ed  a  horse,  he  showed  a  love  for  the  exer-  ceived  and  acknowledged  to  be  right.  If 
cise,  and  a  power  of  endurance  utterly  at  he  feels  himself  annoyed  in  any  man- 
variance  with  all  other  exhibitions  of  his  ner,  he  will  long  bear  it  patiently,  and 
strength  ;  and  he  very  soon  acquired  a  will  try  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  per- 
degree  of  skill  which  made  him  an  object  son  who  is  thus  troublesome  to  him,  or 
of  envy  to  all  the  cavalry -officers  sta-  "will  endeavor  to  effect  a  change  in  his 
tioned  in  the  neighborhood.  So  incon-  conduct  by  mild  expostulations ;  but,  fi- 
sistent  and  incomprehensible  was  every-  nally,  if  he  cannot  help  himself  in  any 
thing  about  Caspar  Hauser !  other  manner,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity 

In  October,  1829,  while  residing  in  the  of  doing  so  offers,  he  will  very  quietly 
family  of  Professor  Daumer,  an  attempt  slip  off  the  bonds  that  confine  him,  —  yet 
was  made  upon  his  life,  which  was  only  without  bearing  the  least  malice  against 
so  far  successful  as  to  give  a  very  violent  him  who  may  have  injured  him.  He  is 
shock  to  his  delicate  constitution.  The  obedient,  obliging,  and  yielding ;  but  the 
perpetrator  of  the  crime  was  never  dis-  man  who  accuses  him  wrongfully,  or  as- 
covered.  Caspar  was  afterwards  adopt-  serts  to  be  true  what  he  believes  to  be 
ed  by  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  and  by  him  untrue,  need  not  expect,  that,  from  mere 
removed  to  Anspach.  Feuerbach  gives  complaisance,  or  from  other  considera- 
a  very  interesting  description  of  him,  as  tions,  he  will  submit  to  injustice  or  to 
he  appeared  at  this  time.  falsehood ;  he  will  always  modestly,  but 

"  In  understanding  a  man,  in  knowl-  firmly,   insist   upon   his   right  ;    or   per- 

edge  a  little  child,  and  in  many  things  haps,  if  the  other  seems  inclined  obsti- 

more  ignorant  than  a  child,  the  whole  of  nately  to   maintain  his  ground   against 

his  language  and  demeanor  shows  often  him,  he  will  silently  leave  him." 

a  strangely  contrasted  mingling  of  manly  But  the  fate  which  had  been  pursuing 

and  childish  behavior.     With  a  serious  this  unfortunate  being,  and  without  which 

countenance  and  in  a  tone  of  great  im-  the  tragedy  of  his  life  would  have  been 
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incomplete,  overtook  him  at  last.  On 
the  15th  of  December,  1833,  he  was  in- 
duced by  some  unknown  person  to  meet 
him  in  a  retired  spot  in  the  city  of  An- 
spach,  under  the  pretence  that  he  should 
then  have  the  secret  of  his  parentage  re- 
vealed to  him.  The  real  object  was  his 
murder,  and  this  time  it  was  successful. 
Caspar  was  stabbed  to  the  heart.  He 
still  had  sufficient  strength  left  to  walk 
about  a  thousand  paces ;  and,  indeed,  the 
wound  was  outwardly  so  insignificant, 
that  it  was  at  first  believed  to  be  a  mere 
scratch.  This  strengthened  an  opinion 
which  was  then  gradually  gaining  ground, 
that  Caspar  was  an  impostor ;  for  it  was 
firmly  believed  by  some  that  he  had  in- 
flicted this  wound  upon  himself,  as  well 
as  the  one  received  in  1829,  in  order  to 
quicken  the  somewhat  languishing  inter- 
est taken  in  him.  Nor  did  they  give  up 
this  opinion  when  the  wound  was  found 
to  be  fatal.  They  then  boldly  asserted 
that  he  had  wounded  himself  more  se- 
verely than  he  had  intended.  And  not 
content  with  simply  maintaining  this  ab- 
surd opinion,  they  taunted  him  with  it  on 
his  death-bed,  so  that  he  was  not  even 
allowed  to  die  in  peace.  Nothing  was 
wanting  to  fill  his  bitter  cup.  How  ter- 
rible must  have  been  the  mental  torture 
to  wring  from  so  resigned  a  soul  the  ex- 
clamation, "  O  God  !  O  God  !  to  die  thus 
with  contumely  and  disgrace ! "  The  Ger- 
man is  still  more  expressive,  —  "  Ach, 
Gott !  ach,  Gott !  so  abJcratzen  mussen 
mit  Schimpf  und  Schande  I " 

Such  was  the  life  of  Caspar  Hauser. 
For  nearly  seventeen  years  the  inmate 
of  a  dreary  prison,  shut  out  from  the 
light,  without  a  single  companion  in  his 
misery,  drugged  when  it  was  necessary  to 
change  his  linen,  with  no  food  but  bread, 
-for  seventeen  years  did  he  thus  exist, 
— his  mind  a  perfect  blank.  Suddenly 
cast  upon  the  world,  amid  strange  beings 
whom  he  could  not  understand  and  by 
whom  he  was  not  understood,  he  long 
knew  scarcely  a  sensation  save  that  of 
pain.  And  when  at  last  he  did  become 
accustomed  to  civilized  life,  and  the  dark- 
ness which  enshrouded  him  disappeared 


before  the  rays  of  light  that  found  en- 
trance into  his  intellect,  it  was  only  to 
awake  to  a  knowledge  of  the  utter  mis- 
ery of  his  position.  He  then  saw  himself 
a  helpless  orphan,  the  inferior  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  a  depend- 
ant upon  the  charity  of  others  for  his 
support.  He  awoke  to  find  that  he  had 
lost  seventeen  years  of  this  beautiful  life, 
seventeen  years  which  he  never  could  re- 
call,— that  he  never  could  take  his  stand 
amongst  men  as  their  equal,  but  would 
always  be  regarded  as  an  unhappy  being 
meriting  their  pity,  —  much  like  that  felt 
for  the  pains  of  some  suffering  brute. 
Nor  was  this  all.  During  the  few  years 
that  were  granted  him  in  our  world,  per- 
secuted by  some  unknown  person,  against 
whom  he  was  helpless,  —  knowing  that  his 
life  was  aimed  at  by  some  one,  but  unable 
to  protect  himself,  and  at  last  falling  a 
victim  to  the  threatened  blow, —  and, 
worst  of  all,  charged  on  his  death-bed 
with  being  an  impostor, — such  was  the 
life. of  Caspar  Hauser! 

Among  the  different  opinions  which 
have  existed  in  regard  to  his  origin,  the 
most  noticeable  are  those  advanced  by 
Stanhope  and  Merker,  and  by  Daumer, 
Eschricht,  and  Feuerbach.  The  Earl  of 
Stanhope's  connection  with  Caspar  Hau- 
ser was  a  rather  peculiar  one.  He  made 
his  appearance  in  Nuremberg  at  the  time 
the  first  attempt  was  made  upon  Cas- 
par's life,  but  took  no  particular  notice  of 
him,  and  left  without  having  shown  any 
interest  in  him.  On  a  second  visit,  about 
seven  months  later,  he  suddenly  became 
passionately  attached  to  Caspar,  showed 
most  unusual  marks  of  fondness  for  him, 
and  finally  adopted  him.  He  then  re- 
moved him  to  Anspaeh,  and  remained 
his  protector  until  his  death  in  December, 
1833.  The  day  after  his  burial,  Stanhope 
appeared  in  Anspaeh,  and  took  particular 
pains  to  proclaim  then,  and  subsequent- 
ly at  a  judicial  investigation  in  Munich, 
and  in  several  tracts,  his  belief  that  Cas- 
par was  an  impostor.  This  had  already 
been  maintained  by  Merker,  the  Prussian 
Counsellor  of  Police.  The  theory  which 
Stanhope  now  advanced  was,  that  Caspar 
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was  a  journeyman  tailor  or  glover,  from 
some  small  village  on  the  Austrian  side 
of  the  river  Salzach.  The  reasons  which 
he  assigns  for  his  belief  in  the  impos- 
ture are  ail  derived  from  Caspar's  sup- 
posed want  of  integrity  and  veracity. 
They  impeach  the  character  of  Caspar 
living,  and  not  of  Caspar  dead.  Why, 
then,  did  Stanhope  wait  for  his  death  be- 
fore he  proclaimed  the  imposture  ?  Why 
did  he  remain  his  protector,  and  thus  make 
himself  a  party  to  the  fraud  ?  His  con- 
duct is  not  easily  explained.  On  the  oiher 
hand,  there  is  little  ground  for  Daumer's 
conclusions.  These  are  given  at  length 
in  his  "  Disclosures  concerning  Caspar 
Hauser,"  published  in  1859,  a  book  call- 
ed forth  by  attacks  made  upon  him  by 
Eschricht.  Considering  Stanhope's  con- 
duct, and  his  endeavor  after  Caspar's 
death  to  induce  Daumer  to  support  his 
views  as  to  the  imposture,  and,  upon 
his  indignant  refusal,  making  him  twice 
the  object  of  a  personal  attack,  Daumer 
thinks  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  Stan- 
hope personally  interested.  He  thinks 
that  Caspar  was  the  legitimate  heir  to 
some  great  English  estate  and  title,  that 
he  was  removed  in  order  to  make  way 
for  some  one  else,  and  that  his  murder 
was  intrusted  to  some  person  who  had 
not  the  courage  or  the  wickedness  to  per- 
petrate it,  but  removed  him  first  to  Hun- 
gary and  afterwards  to  Germany,  and 
supported  him  in  the  manner  indicated, 
hoping  that  he  would  not  long  survive. 
AVhen,  however,  he  grew  up,  his  sup- 
port became  irksome  and  he  was  cast 
upon  the  world.  There  he  attracted  so 
much  attention,  that  the  instigator  of 
the  crime,  dreading  a  disclosure,  sought 
his  life  again.  When  this  proved  un- 
successful, he  was  removed  to  Anspach ; 
Feuerbach,  who  had  shown  the  greatest 
determination  to  sound  the  mystery,  was 
removed  from  the  world,  and  at  last  the 
tragedy  was  made  complete  in  Caspar's 
own  death.  All  this  points  to  Stanhope. 
And  yet  Daumer  has  not  taken  the  troub- 
le to  inquire  whether  it  agrees  with  the 
family  history.  It  is  possible  that  he  may 
be  right ;  but  his  story  carries  with  it  so 


much  the  air  of  improbability,  that  we  can- 
not give  it  credit  without  further  proof. 

In  the  seventh  volume  of  Hitzig's  "An- 
nals of  Criminal  Jurisprudence,"  there  is. 
a  communication  from  Lieutenant  von 
Pirch,  disclosing  Caspar's  acquaintance 
with  certain  Hungarian  words.  A  lit- 
tle while  before  this  announcement  was 
made,  a  story  had  gone  the  rounds  of  the 
papers  of  Germany,  that  a  governess  re- 
siding in  Pesth  had  fainted  away,  when 
the  account  of  Caspar  Hauser's  appear- 
ance was  related  to  her.  All  this  natu- 
rally attracted  attention  to  Hungary  as 
the  probable  place  of  his  birth ;  and  it  is 
for  these  reasons,  that  Feuerbach,  Dau- 
mer, and  others,  suppose  that  he  spent 
some  part  of  his  childhood  in  that  coun- 
try. After  his  death,  Stanhope  sent  Lieu- 
tenant Hickel  to  Hungary  to  investigate 
the  matter,  but  no  traces  were  discovered, 
—  a  proof,  as  Stanhope  has  it,  that  these 
conclusions  were  groundless,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Daumer,  another  proof  of  Stan- 
hope's complicity.  He  believes  that  the 
very  superficial  search  made  by  the  order 
of  Stanhope  was  intended  to  lull  suspicion 
and  prevent  a  more  strict  search  being 
made. 

To  return  to  the  opinion  advanced  by 
Merker,  and  subsequently  adopted  by 
Stanhope,  —  the  thing  is  simply  impossi- 
ble. In  the  first  place,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  an  impostor  to  elude  dis- 
covery. To  trace  him  would  have  been 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world.  With  a 
vigilant  police,  in  a  thickly  settled  coun- 
try, how  could  a  man  leave  his  place 
of  abode,  and  travel,  were  it  for  ever  so 
short  a  distance,  without  being  known  ? 
But  this  is  the  least  consideration.  Cas- 
par's whole  life,  his  intellect,  his  body,  the 
feats  which  he  accomplished,  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  most  searching  tests,  were 
a  refutation  of  the  charge.  But  when  it  is 
added  that  he  wounded  himself  in  order 
to  do  away  with  suspicion,  the  accusa- 
tion becomes  so  absurd  as  scarcely  to 
merit  refutation.  It  is  answered  by  the 
fact,  that  it  was  proved,  from  the  nature 
of  the  wounds,  in  both  cases,  that  self- 
infliction  was  impossible.  Nor  is  it  con- 
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ceivable  that  any  one  should  have  been  a  cellar  to  which  none  but  his  keeper 

able  so  long  to  deceive  people  who  were  sought   entrance.      Who  would   suspect 

constantly  with  him  and  always  on  the  the  existence  of  a  human  being,  taught 

alert.      And  it  is  remarkable  that  they  to  be  perfectly  submissive  and  quiet  and 

who  saw  most  of  Caspar,  and  knew  him  to  have  no  wants,  in  such  a  place,  when 

best,  were  most  firmly  convinced  of  his  even  the  existence  of  the  subterranean 

integrity,  —  whilst  his  traducers  were,  al-  prison    itself    was    probably  unknown? 

most  without  an  exception,  men  who  had  The  cases  mentioned   above  were   cer- 

never   known   him   intimately.      Feuer-  tainly  more  singular  in  this  respect, 
bach,  Daumer,  Binder,  Meier,  Fuhrmann,          But   Eschricht's   opinion    is   the  most 

and  many  others,  maintain  his  honesty  in  peculiar   of    all.      In   his   "  Unverstand 

the  strono-est  terms.  und  schlechte  Erziehuns,"  he  maintains 

O  O ' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said,  that  it  that  Caspar  was  an  idiot  until  he  was 

is  equally  impossible  for  a  person  to  have  brought   to   Nuremberg,   that  his   mind 

been  kept  in  any  community  in  the  man-  was   then   strengthened  and   developed, 

ner  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  he  was  and  that  he  was  then  transformed  from 

kept ;  discovery  was  inevitable.     But  it  an  idiot  into  an  impostor.     This  is  still 

must  be  remembered  that  this  instance  more  impossible  than  Stanhope's  theory ; 

does  not  stand  alone.     If  search  were  for  in  this  case  Daumer,  Feuerbach,  Hiltel 

made,  many  cases  of  the  same  kind  might  the  jailer,  Binder  the  mayor,  and  indeed 

be  collected.     It  is  by  no  means  so  rare  all  Caspar's   earliest  friends,  instead  of 

an  occurrence  for  persons  to  be  kept  se-  being  victims  of  an  imposture,  are  made 

eluded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  partakers  in  the  fraud.   No  one  acquaint- 

their  existence  from  the  world.     Daumer  ed  with  the  irreproachable  character  of 

mentions  two  similar  cases  which  happen-  these  men  could  entertain  the  idea  for 

ed  about  the  same  time.     The  very  year  a  minute ;  and  when  we  remember  that 

that  Caspar  Hauser  appeared,  the  son  of  it  was  not  one,  but  many,  who  must  have 

a  lawyer,  named  Fleischmann,  just  de-  been  parties  to  it,  it  becomes  doubly  iin- 

ceased,  was  discovered  in  a  retired  cham-  possible. 

ber  of  the  house.  He  was  thirty-eight  We  come  now  to  consider  the  opin- 
years  old,  and  had  been  confined  there  ion  of  Feuerbach ;  and  we  shall  do  it 
since  his  twelfth  year.  The  other  case,  the  more  carefully,  because  in  it,  we  feel 
also  mentioned  by  Feuerbach,  was  still  confident,  lies  the  true  solution  of  the 
more  distressing,  Dr.  Horn  saw,  in  the  question.  He  was  at  the  time  President 
infirmary  at  Salzburg,  a  girl,  twenty-two  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  the  Circle  of 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  brought  up  Rezat.  He  had  risen  to  this  honorable 
in  a  pig-sty.  One  of  her  legs  was  quite  position  gradually,  and  it  was  the  reward 
crooked,  from  her  having  sat  with  them  of  his  distinguished  merit  alone.  His 
crossed  ;  she  grunted  like  a  hog ;  and  works  on  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  the 
her  actions  were  "  brutishly  unseemly  penal  code  which  he  drew  up  for  the 
in  human  dress."  Daumer  also  relates  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  which  was 
a  third  case,  which  was  made  the  sub-  adopted  by  other  states,  had  placed  him 
ject  of  a  romantic  story  published  in  a  in  the  first  rank  of  criminal  lawyers.  It 
Nuremberg  paper,  but  which,  he  says,  was  he  who  conducted  the  first  judicial 
lacks  confirmation.  It  was  the  discov-  investigations  concerning  Caspar  Hau- 
ery,  in  a  secret  place,  of  the  grown-up  ser.  He  was,  therefore,  intimately  ac- 
son  of  a  clergyman  by  his  housekeeper,  quainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  both  Feu-  the  case,  and  had  ample  opportunity  to 
erbach  and  Daumer  believe  that  many  form  a  deliberate  opinion.  How  the 
similar  instances  do  exist,  which  never  idea  originated,  that  Caspar  Hauser  be- 
come to  light.  It  is  not  impossible,  there-  longed  to  the  House  of  Baden,  it  is  difH- 
fore,  that  Caspar  Hauser  was  confined  in  cult  to  say.  Feuerbach  never  published 
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it  to  the  world.  In  his  book  on  Caspar 
Hauser  he  makes  no  mention  of  it ;  but 
in  1832  he  addressed  a  paper  to  Queen 
Caroline  of  Bavaria,  headed,  "  Who 
might  Caspar  Hauser  be?"  in  which  he 
endeavors  to  show  that  he  was  the  son  of 
the  Grand-Duchess  Stephanie.  This  pa- 
per was,.,  we  believe,  first  published  in 
1852,  in  his  "Life  and  Works,"  by  his 
son.*  The  first  part  of  it  treats  of  Cas- 
par's rank  and  position  in  general,  and 
he  comes  to  the  following  conclusions. 
Caspar  was  a  legitimate  child.  Had  he 
been  illegitimate,  less  dangerous  and  far 
easier  means  would  have  been  resorted 
to  for  concealing  his  existence  and  sup- 
pressing a  knowledge  of  his  parentage. 
And  here  we  may  add,  that  the  supposition 
has  never  prevailed  that  he  was  the  off- 
spring of  a  criminal  connection,  and  that 
these  means  were  taken  for  suppressing 
the  mother's  disgrace.  A  note  which 
Caspar  brought  with  him,  when  he  ap- 
peared at  Nuremberg,  indicated  that 
such  was  the  case,  but  it  was  so  evident- 
ly a  piece  of  deception  that  it  never  ob- 
tained much  credit.  The  second  conclu- 
sion at  which  Feuerbach  arrives  is,  that 
people  were  implicated  who  had  com- 
mand of  great  and  unusual  means, — 
means  which  could  prompt  an  attempt 
at  murder  in  a  crowded  city  and  in  the 
open  day,  and  which  could  over-bribe  all 
rewards  offered  for  a  disclosure.  Third, 
Caspar  was  a  person  on  whose  life  or 
death  great  interests  depended,  else  there 
would  not  have  been  such  care  to  conceal 
his  existence.  Interest,  and  not  revenge 
or  hate,  was  the  motive.  .  He  must  have 
been  a  person  of  high  rank.  To  prove 
this,  Feuerbach  refers  to  dreams  of  Cas- 
par's. On  one  occasion,  particularly,  he 
dreamt  that  he  was  conducted  through  a 

O 

large  castle,  the  appearance  of  which  he 
imagined  that  he  recognized,  and  after- 
wards minutely  described.  This  Feuer- 
bach thinks  was  only  the  awakening  of 

*  AKSEL.M  RITTER  VON  FEUERBACH' s  Le- 
ben  und  Wirken,  aus  seinen  ausgedruckten  Bne- 
fen,  Tagebiichern,  Vortrdgen  und  Denkschrif- 
ten,  veroffenilichl  von  seinem  Sohne,  LUDWIG 
FEUERBACH.  Leipzig,  1852. 


past  recollections.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  whether  any  palace  cor- 
responding to  the  description  given  ex- 
ists. In  the  absence  of  such  knowledge, 
this  point  of  Feuerbach's  argument  ap- 
pears a  rather  weak  one.  From  the  above 
propositions  he  concludes  that  Caspar  was 
the  legitimate  child  of  princely  parents, 
who  was  removed  in  order  to  open  the 
succession  to  others,  in  whose  way  he 
stood. 

The  second  division  of  the  paper  re- 
lates to  the  imprisonment,  and  here  he 
takes  a  ground  entirely  opposed  to  the 
opinions  of  others.  He  believes  that  he 
was  thus  kept  as  a  protection  against 
some  greater  evil.  His  wants  were  sup- 
plied, he  was  well  taken  care  of,  and  his 
keeper  is  therefore  to  be  looked  upon  as 
his  protector.  Daumer  sees  in  the  keep- 
er nothing  but  a  hired  murderer,  whose 
courage  or  whose  wickedness  failed  him. 
It  is  certainly  difficult  to  imagine  a  kind 
friend  immuring  one  in  a  dark  subter- 
ranean vault,  feeding  one  on  bread, 
excluding  light,  fellowship,  amusement, 
thoughts,  —  never  saying  a  word,  but  stu- 
diously allowing  one's  mind  to  become  a 
dreary  waste.  It  is  a  friendship  to  which 
most  of  us  would  prefer  death.  We  are 
therefore  inclined  to  think  that  Daumer 
is  here  in  the  right.  But  whatever  the 
nature  of  his  imprisonment,  the  principal 
argument  does  not  lose  its  force. 

In  the  third  place,  Feuerbach  speaks 
of  the  family  to  which  Caspar  must  have 
belonged.  Just  about  the  time  of  Cas- 
par's birth,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Grand- 
Duchess  of  Baden  died  an  infant.  His 
death  was  followed  in  a  few  years  bv  that 

«/  * 

of  his  only  brother,  leaving  several  sis- 
ters, who  could  not  inherit  the  duchy. 
By  these  deaths  the  old  House  of  the 
Zfihrinjjer  became  extinct,  and  the  off- 

O 

spring  of  a  morganatic  marriage  became 
the  heirs  to  the  throne.  It  was,  therefore, 
for  their  interest  that  the  other  branch 
should  die  out.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
mother  of  the  new  house  was  a  woman 
of  unbounded  ambition  and  determined 
character,  and  had  a  bitter  hatred  for  the 
Grand-Duchess.  Without  laying  too  much 
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stress,  then,  upon  the  nearness  in  date  of 
the  elder  child's  death  and  Caspar's  birth, 
as  given  in  the  letter,  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  were  the  same  person. 
There  was  every  feeling  of  interest  to 
prompt  the  deed,  there  was  the  opportu- 
nity of  sickness  to  accomplish  it  in,  and 
there  was  an  unscrupulous  woman  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  Is  it,  then,  impossible 
that  she,  having  command  of  the  house- 
hold, should  have  been  able  to  substitute 
a  dead  for  the  living  child  ?  Accept  the 
proposition,  and  the  mystery  is  solved ; 
reject  it,  and  we  are  still  groping  in  the 
dark.  Nevertheless,  there  are  circumstan- 
ces which,  even  then,  are  incapable  of  ex- 
planation ;  but  it  is  the  most  satisfactory 
theory,  and  certainly  has  less  objections 
than  the  others.  Feuerbach  came  to  this 
conclusion  early ;  for  his  paper  addressed 
to  Queen  Caroline  of  Bavaria  was  writ- 
ten in  1832,  the  year  before  Caspar's 
death.  Delicacy  forbade  the  open  dis- 
cussion of  the  question ;  but,  even  at  the 
s.  time,  this  theory  found  many  supporters. 
Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Feuerbach's  sudden  death  the  same  year 
was  owing  to(  the  indefatigable  zeal  with 
which  he  was  ferreting  out  the  mystery. 

Of  all  the  different  explanations,  then, 
which  have  been  given,  that  of  Feuer- 
bach seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory. 
At  the  same  time,  like  the  rest,  it  is  found- 
ed on  conjecture.  Its  truth  may  never 
be  proved.  They  whose  interest  it  was 
to  suppress  the  matter  thirty  years  ago, 
and  who  resorted  to  such  extreme  meas- 
ures in  doing  so,  no  doubt  took  ample 
precaution  that  every  trace  should  be 
erased.  It  is  barely  possible  that  some 
confession  or  the  discovery  of  some  paper 
may  cast  light  upon  the  subject ;  but  the 
length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  renders 
it  exceedingly  improbable,  and  the  mys- 
tery of  Caspar  Hauser,  like  the  mysteries 
of  the  Iron  Mask  and  Junius,  will  al- 
ways remain  a  fruitful  source  of  conjec- 
ture only. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  close 
this  sketch  with  the  consideration  of  a 
point  of  law  raised  by  Feuerbach  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject.  It  will  be  rec- 


ollected that  he  calls  his  book  "  Caspar 
Hauser.  An  Example  of  a  Crime  against 
the  Life  of  Man's  Soul."  The  crime 
committed  against  Caspar  Hauser  was, 
according  to  the  Bavarian  code,  twofold. 
There  was  the  crime  of  illegal  imprison- 
ment, and  the  crime  of  exposure.  And 
here  Feuerbach  advances  the  doctrine, 
that  it  was  not  only  the  actual  confine- 
ment which  amounted  to  illegal  impris- 
onment, but  that  "  we  must  incontesta- 
bly,  and,  indeed,  principally,  regard  as 
such  the  cruel  withholding  from  him  of 
the  most  ordinary  gifts  which  Nature 
with  a  liberal  hand  extends  even  to  the 
most  indigent, — the  depriving  him  of  all 
the  means  of  mental  development  and 
culture, —  the  unnatural  detention  of  a 
human  soul  in  a  state  of  irrational  ani- 
mality."  "  An  attempt,"  he  says,  "  by 
artificial  contrivances,  to  seclude  a  man 
from  Nature  and  from  all  intercourse 
with  rational  beings,  to  change  the  course 
of  his  human  destiny,  and  to  withdraw 
from  him  all  the  nourishment  afforded 
by  those  spiritual  substances  which  Na- 
ture has  appointed  for  food  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  that  it  may  grow  and  flour- 
ish, and  be  instructed  and  developed  and 
formed,  —  such  an  attempt  must,  even 
quite  independently  of  its  actual  conse- 
quences, be  considered  as,  in  itself,  a 
highly  criminal  invasion  of  man's  most 
sacred  and  most  peculiar  property,  —  of 
the  freedom  and  the  destiny  of  his  soul. 
.  .  .  Inasmuch  as  the  whole  earlier  part 
of  his  life  was  thus  taken  from  him,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  subject  of 
a  partial  soul-murder."  This  crime,  if 
recognized,  would,  according  to  Feuer- 
bach, far  outweigh  the  mere  crime  of  il- 
legal imprisonment,  and  the  latter  would 
be  merged  in  it. 

Tittmann,  in  his  "  Hand-Book  of  Penal 
Law,"  also  speaks  of  crimes  against  the 
intellect,  and  particularly  mentions  the 
separation  of  a  person  from  all  human  so- 
ciety, if  practised  upon  a  child  before  it 
has  learned  to  speak  and  until  the  intellect 
has  become  sealed  up,  as  well  as  the  inten- 
tional rearing  of  a  person  to  ignorance,  as 
reducible  to  this  head.  This  was  written 
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before  Caspar's  case  had  occurred.  He 
says,  also,  that  they  are  similar  to  cases  of 
homicide ;  because  the  latter  are  punish- 
ed for  destroying  the  rational  being,  and 
not  the  physical  man.  Murder  and  the 
destruction  of  the  intellect  are,  therefore, 
equally  punishable.  The  one  merits  the 
punishment  of  death  as  well  as  the  other. 
Nor  are  we  to  take  the  possibility  of  a 
cure  into  consideration,  any  more  than 
we  do  the  possibility  of  extinguishing  a 
fire.  But  where  the  law  does  not  pre- 
scribe the  punishment  of  death  irrespec- 
tively of  the  possibility  of  recovery,  the 
punishment  would  rarely  exceed  ten  years 
in  the  House  of  Correction.  We  must 
understand  Tittmann's  remarks,  however, 
to  refer  entirely  to  the  law  of  Saxony, — 
that  being  the  government  under  which 
he  lived,  and  the  only  one  in  whose  crim- 
inal code  this  crime  is  recognized. 

Feuerbach  wished  to  have  this  murder 
of  the  soul  inserted  in  the  criminal  code 
of  Bavaria  as  a  punishable  crime  ;  but  he 
was  unsuccessful,  and  the  whole  doctrine 
has  subsequently  been  condemned.  Mit- 
termaier,  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of  Feuer- 
bach's  "  Text-Book  of  German  Criminal 
Law,"  denies  that  there  is  any  founda- 
tion for  the  distinction  taken  by  him  and 
Tittmann.  He  says,  that,  in  the  first 
place,  it  has  not  such  an  actual  existence 
as  is  capable  of  proof;  and,  secondly,  all 
crimes  under  it  can  easily  be  reached  by 
some  other  law.  The  last  objection  does 
not,  however,  seem  to  be  a  very  serious 


one.  If,  as  Feuerbach  says,  the  crime 
against  the  soul  is  more  heinous  than  that 
against  the  body,  it  certainly  deserves 
the  first  attention,  even  if  the  one  is  not 
merged  in  the  other.  The  crime  being 
greater,  the  punishment  would  be  great- 
er ;  and  the  demands  of  justice  would  no 
more  ba  satisfied  by  the  milder  punish- 
ment than  if  a  murderer  were  prosecut- 
ed as  a  nuisance.  The  fact,  therefore, 
that  the  crime  is  reducible  to  some  differ- 
ent head,  is  not  an  objection.  We  meet 
with  the  most  serious  difficulty  when  we 
consider  the  possibility  of  proof.  Taking 
it  for  granted  that  the  crime  does  exist  in 
the  abstract,  the  only  question  is,  whether 
it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient for  government  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  it.  The  soul  being  in  its  nature 
so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  man,  and  the 
difficulty  of  ever  proving  the  effect  of 
human  actions  upon  it,  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  it  were  better  to  allow  a  few 
exceptional  cases  to  pass  unnoticed  than 
to  involve  the  criminal  courts  in  endless 
and  fruitless  inquiry.  Upon  the  ground 
of  expediency  only  should  the  crime  go 
unnoticed,  and  not  because  it  can  be 
reached  in  some  other  way.  For  proof 
that  it  does  exist,  we  can  point  to  noth- 
ing more  convincing  than  the  life  of  Cas- 
par Hauser  itself.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  his  soul  was  the  victim  of  a  crime, 
for  which  the  perpetrator,  untouched  by 
human  laws,  stands  accused  before  the 
throne  of  God. 


PAMPENEA. 

AN  IDYL. 

LYING  by  the  summer  sea, 
I  had  a  dream  of  Italy. 

Chalky  cliffs  and  miles  of  sand, 
Ragged  reefs  and  salty  caves, 
And  the  sparkling  emerald  waves 
Faded  ;  and  I  seemed  to  stand, 
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Myself  a  languid  Florentine, 
In  the  heart  of  that  fair  land. 
And  in  a  garden  cool  and  green, 
Boccaccio's  own  enchanted  place, 
I  met  Pampenea  face  to  face, — 
A  maid  so  lovely  that  to  see 
Her  smile  is  to  know  Italy. 

Her  hair  was  like  a  coronet 
Upon  her  Grecian  forehead  set, 
Where  one  gem  glistened  sunnily, 
Like  Venice,  when  first  seen  at  sea. 
I  saw  within  her  violet  eyes 
The  starlight  of  Italian  skies, 
And  on  her  brow  and  breast  and  hand 
The  olive  of  her  native  land. 

And  knowing  how,  in  other  times, 
Her  lips  were  ripe  with  Tuscan  rhymes 
Of  love  and  wine  and  dance,  I  spread 
My  mantle  by  an  almond-tree  : 
"  And  here,  beneath  the  rose,"  I  said, 
"  I  '11  hear  thy  Tuscan  melody  ! " 

I  heard  a  tale  that  was  not  told 
In  those  ten  dreamy  days  of  old, 
When  Heaven,  for  some  divine  offence, 
Smote  Florence  with  the  pestilence, 
And  in  that  garden's  odorous  shade 
The  dames  of  the  Decameron, 
With  each  a  happy  lover,  strayed, 
To  laugh  and  sing,  at  sorest  need, 
To  lie  in  the  lilies,  in  the  sun, 
With  glint  of  plume  and  golden  brede. 

And  while  she  whispered  in  my  ear, 
The  pleasant  Arno  murmured  near, 
The  dewy,  slim  chameleons  run 
Through  twenty  colors  in  the  sun, 
The  breezes  broke  the  fountain's  glass, 
And  woke  JEolian  melodies, 
And  shook  from  out  the  scented  trees 
The  bleachSd  lemon-blossoms  on  the  grass. 

The  tale  ?  I  have  forgot  the  tale  !  — 
A  Lady  all  for  love  forlorn  ; 
A  Rosebud,  and  a  Nightingale 
That  bruised  his  bosom  on  a  thorn  ; 
A  pot  of  rubies  buried  deep  ; 
A  glen,  a  corpse,  a  child  asleep ; 
A  Monk,  that  was  no  monk  at  all, 
I'  the  moonlight  by  a  castle-wall ;  — 
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Kaleidoscopic  hints,  to  be 
Worked  up  in  farce  or  tragedy. 

* 

Now  while  the  sweet-eyed  Tuscan  wove 
The  gilded  thread  of  her  romance, 
(Which  I  have  lost  by  grievous  chance,) 
The  one  dear  woman  that  I  love, 
Beside  me  in  our  seaside  nook, 
Closed  a  white  finger  in  her  book, 
Half-vexed  that  she  should  read,  and  weep 
For  Petrarch,  to  a  man  asleep. 
And  scorning  me,  so  tame  and  cold, 
She  rose,  and  wandered  down  the  shore, 
Her  wine-dark  drapery,  fold  in  fold, 
Imprisoned  by  an  ivory  hand  ; 
And  on  a  ridge  of  granite,  half  in  sand, 
She  stood,  and  looked  at  Appledore. 

And  waking,  I  beheld  her  there 

Sea-dreaming  in  the  moted  air, 

A  Siren  sweet  and  debonair, 

With  wristlets  woven  of  colored  weeds, 

And  oblong  lucent  amber  beads 

Of  sea-kelp  shining  in  her  hair. 

And  as  I  mused  on  dreams,  and  how 

The  something  in  us  never  sleeps, 

But  laughs  or  sings  or  moans  or  weeps, 

She  turned,  —  and  on  her  breast  and  brow 

I  saw  the  tint  that  seemed  not  won 

From  kisses  of  New  England  sun  ; 

I  saw  on  brow  and  breast  and  hand 

The  olive  of  a  sunnier  land  ! 

She  turned,  —  and  lo  !  within  her  eyes 

The  starlight  of  Italian  skies  ! 

Most  dreams  are  dark,  beyond  the  range 
Of  reason  ;  oft  we  cannot  tell 
If  they  be  born  of  heaven  or  hell ; 
But  to  my  soul  it  seems  not  strange, 
That,  lying  by  the  summer  sea, 
With  that  dark  woman  watching  me, 
I  slept,  and  dreamed  of  Italy  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE    PERILOUS   HOUR. 

UP  to  this  time  Dick  Venner  had  not 
decided  on  the  particular  mode  and  the 
precise  period  of  relieving  himself  from  the 
unwarrantable  interference  which  threat- 
ened to  defeat  his  plans.  The  luxury  of 
feeling  that  he  had  his  man  in  his  power 
•was  its  own  reward.  One  who  watch- 
es in  the  dark,  outside,  while  his  enemy, 
in  utter  unconsciousness,  is  illuminating 
his  apartment  and  himself  so  that  every 
movement  of  his  head  and  every  button 
on  his  coat  can  be  seen  and  counted,  es- 
pecially if  he  holds  a  loaded  rifle  in  his 
hand,  experiences  a  peculiar  kind  of 
pleasure,  which  he  naturally  hates  to 
bring  to  its  climax  by  testing  his  skill  as 
a  marksman  upon  the  object  of  his  atten- 
tion. 

Besides,  Dick  had  two  sides  in  his  na- 
ture, almost  as  distinct  as  we  sometimes 
observe  in  those  persons  who  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  condition  known  as  double 
consciousness.  On  his  New  England 
side  he  was  cunning  and  calculating,  al- 
ways cautious,  measuring  his  distance  be- 
fore he  risked  his  stroke,  as  nicely  as  if 
he  were  throwing  his  lasso.  But  he  was 

C7 

liable  to  intercurrent  fits  of  jealousy  and 
rage,  such  as  the  light-hued  races  are 
hardly  capable  of  conceiving, —  blinding 
paroxysms  of  passion,  which  for  the  time 
overmastered  him,  and  which,  if  they 
found  no  ready  outlet,  transformed  them- 
selves into  the  more  dangerous  forces 
that  worked  through  the  instrumentality 
of  his  cool  craftiness. 

He  had  failed  as  yet  in  getting  any 
positive  evidence  that  there  was  any  re- 
lation between  Elsie  and  the  schoolmas- 
ter other  than  such  as  might  exist  unsus- 
pected and  unblamed  between  a  teacher 
and  his  pupil.  A  book,  or  a  note,  even, 
did  not  prove  the  existence  of  any  senti- 
ment. At  one  time  he  would  be  devour- 
ed by  suspicions,  at  another  he  would  try 


to  laugh  himself  out  of  them.  And  in  the 
mean  while  he  followed  Elsie's  tastes  as 
closely  as  he  could,  determined  to  make 
some  impression  upon  her,  —  to  become 
a  habit,  a  convenience,  a  necessity,  — 
whatever  might  aid  him  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  one  end  which  was  now  the 
aim  of  his  life. 

It  was  to  humor  one  of  her  tastes  al- 
ready known  to  the  reader,  that  he  said 
to  her  one  morning,  —  "  Come,  Elsie, 
take  your  castanets,  and  let  us  have  a 
dance." 

He  had  struck  the  right  vein  in  the 
girl's  fancy,  for  she  was  in  the  mood  for 
this  exercise,  and  very  willingly  led  the 
way  into  one  of  the  more  empty  apart- 
ments. What  there  was  in  this  particu- 
lar kind  of  dance  which  excited  her  it 
might  not  be  easy  to  guess ;  but  those  who 
looked  in  with  the  old  Doctor,  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  and  saw  her,  will  remember 
that  she  was  strangely  carried  away  by 
it,  and  became  almost  fearful  in  the  vehe- 
mence of  her  passion.  The  sound  of  the 
castanets  seemed  to  make  her  alive  all 
over.  Dick  knew  well  enough  what  the 
exhibition  would  be,  and  was  almost 
afraid  of  her  at  these  moments;  for  it 
was  like  the  dancing  mania  of  Eastern 
devotees,  more  than  the  ordinary  light 
amusement  of  joyous  youth,  —  a  convul- 
sion of  the  body  and  the  mind,  rather  than 
a  series  of  voluntary  modulated  motions. 

Elsie  rattled  out  the  triple  measure  of 
a  saraband.  Her  eyes  began  to  glitter 
more  brilliantly,  and  her  shape  to  undu- 
late in  freer  curves.  Presently  she  no- 
ticed that  Dick's  look  was  fixed  upon  her 
necklace.  His  face  betrayed  his  curiosi- 
ty ;  he  was  intent  on  solving  the  ques- 
tion, why  she  always  wore  something  about 
her  neck.  The  chain  of  mosaics  she  had 
on  at  that  moment  displaced  itself  at  ev- 
ery step,  and  he  was  peering  with  ma- 
lignant, searching  eagerness  to  see  if  an 
unsunned  ring  of  fairer  hue  than  the 
rest  of  the  surface,  or  any  less  easily  ex- 
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plained  peculiarity,  were  hidden  by  her 
ornaments. 

She  stopped  suddenly,  caught  the  chain 
of  mosaics  and  settled  it  hastily  in  its 
place,  flung  down  her  castanets,  drew 
herself  back,  and  stood  looking  at  him, 
with  her  head  a  little  on  one  side,  and 
her  eyes  narrowing  in  the  way  he  had 
known  so  long  and  well. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Cousin  Elsie  ? 
What  do  you  stop  for  ? "  he  said. 

Elsie  did  not  answer,  but  kept  her 
eyes  on  him,  full  of  malicious  light.  The 
jealousy  which  lay  covered  up  under  his 
surface-thoughts  took  this  opportunity  to 
break  out. 

"  You  wouldn't  act  so,  if  you  were  dan- 
cing with  Mr.  Langdon,  —  would  you,  El- 
sie ?  "  he  asked. 

It  was  with  some  effort  that  he  looked 
steadily  at  her  to  see  the  effect  of  his 
question. 

Elsie  colored,  —  not  much,  but  still  per- 
ceptibly. Dick  could  not  remember  that 
he  had  ever  seen  her  show  this  mark  of 
emotion  before,  in  all  his  experience  of 
her  fitful  changes  of  mood.  It  had  a  sin- 
gular depth  of  significance,  therefore,  for 
him  ;  he  knew  how  hardly  her  color  came. 
Blushing  means  nothing,  in  some  persons ; 
in  others,  it  betrays  a  profound  inward 
agitation,  —  a  perturbation  of  the  feelings 
far  more  trying  than  the  passions  which 
with  many  easily  moved  persons  break 
forth  in  tears.  All  who  have  observed 
much  are  aware  that  some  men,  who  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  life  in  its  less  chasten- 
ed aspects  and  are  anything  but  modest, 
will  blush  often  and  easily,  while  there 
are  delicate  and  sensitive  women  who  can 
turn  pale,  or  go  into  fits,  if  necessary,  but 
are  very  rarely  seen  to  betray  their  feel- 
ings in  their  cheeks,  even  when  their  ex- 
pression shows  that  their  inmost  soul  is 
blushing  scarlet. 

Presently  she  answered,  abruptly  and 
scornfully,  — 

"Mr.  Langdon  is  a  gentleman,  and 
would  not  vex  me  as  you  do." 

"  A  gentleman  ! "  Dick  answered,  with 
the  most  insulting  accent,  —  "a  gentle- 
man !  Come,  Elsie,  you've  got  the  Dud- 


ley blood  in  your  veins,  and  it  doesn't  do 
for  you  to  call  this  poor,  sneaking  school- 
master a  gentleman  ! "  . 

He  stopped  short.  Elsie's  bosom  was 
heaving,  the  faint  flush  on  her  cheek  was 
becoming  a  vivid  glow.  Whether  it  were 
shame  or  wrath,  he  saw  that  he  had  reach- 
ed some  deep -lying  centre  of  emotion. 
There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  in  his 
mind.  With  another  girl  these  signs  of 
confusion  might  mean  little  or  nothing; 
with  her  they  were  decisive  and  final. 
Elsie  Venner  loved  Bernard  Langdon. 

The  sudden  conviction,  absolute,  over- 
whelming, which  rushed  upon  him,  had 
wellnigh  led  to  an  explosion  of  wrath, 
and  perhaps  some  terrible  scene  which 
might  have  fulfilled  some  of  Old  Sophy's 
predictions.  This,  however,  would  nev- 
er do.  Dick's  face  whitened  with  his 
thoughts,  but  he  kept  still  until  he  could 
speak  calmly. 

"  I've  nothing  against  the  young  fel- 
low," he  said ;  "  only  I  don't  think  there's 
anything  quite  good  enough  to  keep  the 
company  of  people  that  have  the  Dudley 
blood  in  them.  You  a'n't  as  proud  as  I 
am.  I  can't  quite  make  up  my  mind  to 
call  a  schoolmaster  a  gentleman,  though 
this  one  may  be  well  enough.  I've  noth- 
ing against  him,  at  any  rate." 

Elsie  made  no  answer,  but  glided  out 
of  the  room  and  slid  away  to  her  own 
apartment.  She  bolted  the  door  and 
drew  her  curtains  close.  Then  she  threw 
herself  on  the  floor,  and  fell  into  a  dull, 
slow  ache  of  passion,  without  tears,  with- 
out words,  almost  without  thoughts.  So 
she  remained,  perhaps,  for  a  half-hour, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  it  seemed  that 
her  passion  had  become  a  sullen  purpose. 
She  arose,  and,  looking  cautiously  round, 
went  to  the  hearth,  which  was  ornament- 
ed with  curious  old  Dutch  tiles,  with  pic- 
tures of  Scripture  subjects.  One  of  these 
represented  the  lifting  of  the  brazen  ser- 
pent. She  took  a  hair-pin  from  one  of 
her  braids,  and,  insinuating  its  points  un- 
der the  edge  of  the  tile,  raised  it  from  its 

O 

place.  A  small  leaden  box  lay  under  the 
tile,  which  she  opened,  and,  taking  from 
it  a  little  white  powder,  which  she  folded 
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in  a  scrap  of  paper,  replaced  the  box  and 
the  tile  over  it. 

Whether  Dick  had  by  any  means  got  a 
knowledge  of  this  proceeding,  or  wheth- 
er he  only  suspected  some  unmentionable 
design  on  her  part,  there  is  no  sufficient 
means  of  determining.  At  any  rate,  when 
they  met,  an  hour  or  two  after  these  oc- 
currences, he  could  not  help  noticing  how 
easily  she  seemed  to  have  got  over  her 
excitement.  She  was  very  pleasant  with 
him,  —  too  pleasant,  Dick  thought.  It 
was  not  Elsie's  way  to  come  out  of  a  fit 
of  anger  so  easily  as  that.  She  had  con- 
trived some  way  of  letting  off  her  spite  ; 
that  was  certain.  Dick  was  pretty  cun- 
ning, as  Old  Sophy  had  said,  and,  wheth- 
er or  not  he  had  any  means  of  knowing 
Elsie's  private  intentions,  watched  her 
closely,  and  was  on  his  guard  against 
accidents. 

For  the  first  time,  he  took  certain  pre- 
cautions with  reference  to  his  diet,  such 
as  were  quite  alien  to  his  common  habits. 
On  coming  to  the  dinner-table,  that  day, 
he  complained  of  headache,  took  but  lit- 
tle food,  and  refused  the  cup  of  coffee 
which  Elsie  offered  him,  saying  that  it 
did  not  a^ree  with  him  when  he  had 

c? 

these  attacks. 

Here  was  a  new  complication.  Ob- 
viously enough,  he  could  not  live  in 
this  way,  suspecting  everything  but  plain 
bread  and  water,  and  hardly  feeling  safe 
in  meddling  with  them.  Not  only  had 
this  school-keeping  wretch  come  between 
him  and  the  scheme  by  which  he  was  to 
secure  his  future  fortune,  but  his  image 
had  so  infected  his  cousin's  mind  that  she 
was  ready  to  try  on  him  some  of  those 
tricks  which,  as  he  had  heard  hinted  in 
the  village,  she  had  once  before  put  in 
practice  upon  a  person  who  had  become 
odious  to  her. 

Something  must  be  done,  and  at  once, 
to  meet  the  double  necessities  of  this  case. 
Every  day,  while  the  young  girl  was  in 
these  relations  with  the  young  man,  was 
only  making  matters  worse.  They  could 
exchange  words  and  looks,  they  could  ar- 
range private  interviews,  they  would  be 
stooping  together  over  the  same  book,  her 


hair  touching  his  cheek,  her  breath  min- 
gling with  his,  all  the  magnetic  attractions 
drawing  them  together  with  strange,  in- 
visible effluences.  As  her  passion  for  the 
schoolmaster  increased,  her  dislike  to  him, 
her  cousin,  would  grow  with  it,  and  all  his 
dangers  would  be  multiplied.  It  was  a 
fearful  point  he  had  reached.  He  was 
tempted  at  one  moment  to  give  up  all  his 
plans  and  to  disappear  suddenly  from  the 
place,  leaving  with  the  schoolmaster,  who 
had  come  between  him  and  his  object, 
an  anonymous  token  of  his  personal  sen- 
timents which  would  be  remembered  a 
good  while  in  the  history  of  the  town  of 
Kockland.  This  was  but  a  momentary 
thought ;  the  great  Dudley  property  could 
not  be  given  up  in  that  way. 

Something  must  happen  at  once  to 
break  up  all  this  order  of  things.  He 
could  think  of  but  one  Providential  event 
adequate  to  the  emergency,  —  an  event 
foreshadowed  by  various  recent  circum- 
stances, but  hitherto  floating  in  his  mind 
only  as  a  possibility.  Its  occurrence  would 
at  once  change  the  course  of  Elsie's  feel- 
ings, providing  her  with  something  to 
think  of  besides  mischief,  and  remove  the 
accursed  obstacle  which  was  thwarting  all 
his  own  projects.  Every  possible  motive, 
then, — his  interest,  his  jealousy,  his  long- 
ing for  revenge,  and  now  his  fears  for  his 
own  safety, — urged  him  to  regard  the  hap- 
pening of  a  certain  casualty  as  a  matter 
of  simple  necessity.  This  was  the  self- 
destruction  of  Mr.  Bernard  Langdon. 

Such  an  event,  though  it  might  be  sur- 
prising to  many  people,  would  not  be  in- 
credible, nor  without  many  parallel  cases. 
He  was  poor,  a  miserable  fag,  under  the 
control  of  that  mean  wretch  up  there  at 
the  school,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  sour 
buttermilk  in  his  veins  instead  of  blood. 
He  was  in  love  with  a  girl  above  his  sta- 
tion, rich,  and  of  old  family,  but  strange 
in  all  her  ways,  and  it  was  conceivable 
that  he  should  become  suddenly  jealous 
of  her.  Or  she  might  have  frightened 
him  with  some  display  of  her  peculiari- 
ties which  had  filled  him  with  a  sudden 
repugnance  in  the  place  of  love.  Any 
.  of  these  things  were  credible,  and  would 
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make  a  probable  Story  enough,  —  so 
thought  Dick  over  to  himself  with  the 
New-England  half  of  his  mind. 

Unfortunately,  men  will  not  always 
take  themselves  out  of  the  way  when,  so 
far  as  their  neighbors  are  concerned,  it 
would  be  altogether  the  most  appropri- 
ate and  graceful  and  acceptable  service 
they  could  render.  There  was  at  this 
particular  moment  no  special  reason  for 
believing  that  the  schoolmaster  meditat- 
ed any  violence  to  his  own  person.  On 
the  contrary,  there  was  good  evidence 
that  he  was  taking  some  care  of  himself. 
He  was  looking  well  and  in  good  spirits, 
and  in  the  habit  of  amusing  himself  and 
exercising,  as  if  to  keep  up  his  standard 
of  health,  especially  of  taking  certain 
evening-walks,  before  referred  to,  at  an 
hour  when  most  of  the  Rockland  peo- 
ple had  "  retired,"  or,  in  vulgar  language, 
"  gone  to  b-d." 

Dick  Vernier  settled  it,  however,  in  his 
own  mind,  that  Mr.  Bernard  Langdon 
must  lay  violent  hands  upon  himself.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise hour,  and  the  method  in  which  the 
"rash  act,"  as  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
called  in  the  next  issue  of  "  The  Rock- 
land  Weekly  Universe,"  should  be  com- 
mitted. Time, — tins  evening.  Method, — 
asphyxia,  by  suspension.  It  was,  unques- 
tionably, taking  a  great  liberty  with  a 
man  to  decide  that  he  should  become  felo 
de  se  without  his  own  consent.  Such, 
however,  was  the  decision  of  Mr.  Richard 
Venner  with  regard  to  Mr.  Bernard  Lang- 
don. 

If  everything  went  right,  then,  there 
would  be  a  coroner's  inquest  to-morrow 
upon  what  remained  of  that  gentleman, 
found  suspended  to  the  branch  of  a  tree 
somewhere  within  a  mile  of  the  Apollin- 
ean  Institute.  The  "Weekly  Universe" 
would  have  a  startling  paragraph  announ- 
cing a  "  SAD  EVENT  HI"  which  had 
"thrown  the  town  into  an  intense  state 
of  excitement.  Mr.  Barnard  Langden, 
a  well  known  teacher  at  the  Appollinian 
Institute,  was  found,  etc.,  etc.  The  vital 
spark  was  extinct.  The  motive  to  the 
rash  act  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  is 


supposed  to  be  disapointed  affection.  The 
name  of  an  accomplished  young  lady  of 
the  highest  respectability  and  great  beauty 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  mel- 
encholy  occurence." 

Dick  Venner  was  at  the  tea-table  that 
evening,  as  usual.  —  No,  he  would  take 
green  tea,  if  she  pleased, —  the  same  as 
her  father  drank.  It  would  suit  his  head- 
ache better.  —  Nothing, — he  was  much 
obliged  to  her.  He  would  help  himself, 
—  which  he  did  in  a  little  different  way 
from  common,  naturally  enough,  on  ac- 
count of  his  headache.  He  noticed  that 
Elsie  seemed  a  little  nervous  while  she 
was  rinsing  some  of  the  teacups  before 
their  removal. 

"  There's  something  going  on  in  that 
witch's  head,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I  know 
her,  —  she'd  be  savage  now,  if  she  hadn't 
got  some  trick  in  hand.  Let's  see  how 
she  looks  to-morrow  ! " 

Dick  announced  that  he  should  go  to 
bed  early  that  evening,  on  account  of  this 
confounded  headache  which  had  been 
troubling  him  so  much.  In  fact,  he  went 
up  early,  and  locked  his  door  after  him, 
with  as  much  noise  as  he  could  make. 
He  then  changed  some  part  of  his  dress, 
so  that  it  should  be  dark  throughout,  slip- 
ped off  his  boots,  drew  the  lasso  out  from 
the  bottom  of  the  contents  of  his  trunk, 
and,  carrying  that  and  his  boots  in  his 
hand,  opened  his  door  softly,  locked  it 
after  him,  and  stole  down  the  back-stairs, 
so  as  to  get  out  of  the  house  unnoticed. 
He  went  straight  to  the  stable  and  sad- 
dled the  mustang.  He  took  a  rope  from 
the  stable  with  him,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  set  forth  in  the  direction  of  the  In- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Bernard,  as  we  have  seen,  had  not 
been  very  profoundly  impressed  by  the 
old  Doctor's  cautions, — enough,  however, 
to  follow  out  some  of  his  hints  which 
were  not  troublesome  to  attend  to.  He 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  carrying  a  loaded 
pistol  about  with  him  ;  but  still  it  seemed 
only  fair,  as  the  old  Doctor  thought  so 
much  of  the  matter,  to  humor  him  about 
it.  As  for  not  going  about  when  and 
where  he  liked,  for  fear  he  might  have 
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some  lurking  enemy,  that  was  a  thing  not  true  society  with,  but  you  ?     You  would 

to  be  listened  to  nor  thought  of.     There  not  leave  us  for  another  school,  would 

was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  or  troubled  you  ?  " 

about  in  any  of  his  relations  with  the          "No,  no,  my  dear  Helen,"  Mr.  Bernard 

school-girls.     Elsie,  no  doubt,  showed  a  said;  "if  it  depends  on  myself,  I  shall 

kind  of  attraction  towards  him,  as  did  stay  out  my  full  time,  and  enjoy  your 

perhaps  some  others  ;  but  he  had  been  company  and  friendship.   But  everything 

perfectly  discreet,  and  no  father  or  broth-  is  uncertain  in  this  world ;  I  have  been 

er  or  lover  had  any  just  cause  of  quarrel  thinking  that  I  might  be  wanted  else- 

with  him.     To  be  sure,  that  dark  young  where,  and  called  when  I  did  not  think 

man  at  the  Dudley  mansion-house  looked  of  it ;  —  it  was  a  fancy,  perhaps,  —  but  I 

as  if  he  were  his  enemy,  when  he  had  can't  keep  it  out  of  my  mind  this  even- 

met  him ;  but  certainly  there  was  nothing  ing.     If  any  of  my  fancies  should  come 

in  their  relations  to  each  other,  or  in  his  true,  Helen,  there  are  two  or  three  mes- 

own  to  Elsie,  that  would  be  like  to  stir  sages  I  want  to  leave  with  you.     I  have 

such  malice  in  his  mind  as  would  lead  marked  a  book  or  two  with  a  cross  in 

him  to  play  any  of  his  wild  Southern  pencil  on  the  fly-leaf; — these  are  for  you. 

tricks   at  his,   Mr.    Bernard's,   expense.  There  is  a  little  hymn-book  I  should  like 

Yet  he  had   a  vague  feeling  that  this  to  have  you  give  to  Elsie  from  me ;  —  it 

young  man  was  dangerous,  and  he  had  may  be  a  kind  of  comfort  to  the  poor 

been  given  to  understand  that  one  of  the  girl." 

risks  he  ran  was  from  that  quarter.  Helen's  eyes  glistened  as  she  interrupt- 
On  this  particular  evening,  he  had  a  ed  him,  — 

strange,  unusual  sense  of  some  impend-         "  What  do  you  mean  ?     You  must  not 

ing  peril.     His  recent  interview  with  the  talk  so,  Mr.  Langdon.     Why,  you  never 

Doctor,  certain  remarks  that  had  been  looked  better  in  your  life.     Tell  me  now, 

dropped  in  his  hearing,  but  above  all  an  you  are  not  in  earnest,  are  you,  but  only 

unaccountable  impression  upon  his  spir-  trying  a  little  sentiment  on  me  ?  " 
its,  all  combined  to  fill  his  mind  with  a         Mr.  Bernard  smiled,  but  rather  sadly, 
foreboding  conviction  that  he  was  very          "  About  half  in  earnest,"  he  said.     "  I 

near  some   overshadowing   danger.      It  have  had  some  fancies  in  my  head,  —  su- 

was  as  the  chill  of  the  ice-mountain  to-  perstitions,  I  suppose, —  at  any  rate,  it  does 

wards  which  the  ship  is  steering  under  no  harm  to  tell  you  what  I  should  like  to 

full  sail.     He  felt  a  strong  impulse  to  see  have  done,  if  anything  should  happen, — 

Helen  Darley  and  talk  with  her.     She  very  likely  nothing  ever  will.     Send  the 

was  in  the  common  parlor,  and,  fortu-  rest  of  the  books  home,  if  you  please, 

nately,  alone.  and  write  a  letter  to  my  mother.     And, 

"  Helen,"  he  said,  —  for  they  were  al-  Helen,  you  will  find  one  small  volume 

most  like  brother  and  sister  now,  —  "I  in  my  desk  enveloped  and  directed,  you 

have  been  thinking  what  you  would  do,  will  see  to  whom  ;  —  give  this  with  your 

if  I  should  have  to  leave  the  school  at  own  hands ;  it  is  a  keepsake." 
short  notice,  or  be  taken  away  suddenly          The  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes ;  she 

by  any  accident."  could  not  speak  at  first.     Presently,  — 
"  Do  ?  "  she  said,  her  cheek  growing         "  Why,  Bernard,  my  dear  friend,  my 

paler  than   its   natural   delicate  hue, —  brother,   it   cannot  be   that  you  are  in 

"  why,  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  possi-  danger  ?     Tell  me  what  it  is,  and,  if  I 

bly  consent  to  live  here,  if  you  left  us.  can  share  it  with  you,  or  counsel  you  in 

Since  you  came,  my  life  has  been  almost  any  way,  it  will  only  be  paying  back  the 

easy ;  before,  it  was  getting  intolerable,  great    debt  I   owe    you.      No,   no,  —  it 

You  must  not  talk  about  going,  my  dear  can't  be  true,  —  you  are  tired  and  wor- 

fricnd ;  you  have  spoiled  me  for  my  place,  ried,  and  your  spirits  have  got  depressed. 

Who  is  there  here  that  I  can  have  any  I  know  what  that  is;  —  I  was  sure,  one 
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winter,  that  I  should  die  before  spring;  but 
I  lived  to  see  the  dandelions  and  butter- 
cups go  to  seed.  Come,  tell  me  it  \vas 
nothing  but  your  imagination." 

She  felt  a  tear  upon  her  cheek,  but 
•would  not  turn  her  face  away  from  him ; 
it  was  the  tear  of  a  sister. 

"I  am  really  in  earnest,  Helen,"  he 
said.  "  I  don't  know  that  there  is  the 
least  reason  in  the  world  for  these  fan- 
cies. If  they  all  go  off  and  nothing 
comes  of  them,  you  may  laugh  at  me, 
if  you  like.  But  if  there  should  be  any 
occasion,  remember  my  requests.  You 
don't  believe  in  presentiments,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  ask  me,  I  beg  you,"  Helen 
answered.  "  I  have  had  a  good  many 
frights  for  every  one  real  misfortune  I 
have  suffered.  Sometimes  I  have  thought 
I  was  warned  beforehand  of  coming  troub- 
le, just  as  many  people  are  of  changes 
in  the  weather,  by  some  unaccountable 
feeling, — but  not  often,  and  I  don't  like  to 
talk  about  such  things.  I  wouldn't  think 
about  these  fancies  of  yours.  I  don't 
believe  you  have  exercised  enough ;  — 
don't  you  think  it's  confinement  in  the 
school  has  made  you  nervous  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  it  has ;  but  it  happens  that 
I  have  thought  more  of  exercise  lately, 
and  have  taken  walks  late  in  the  even- 
ing, besides  playing  my  old  gymnastic 
tricks  every  day." 

They  talked  on  many  subjects,  but 
through  all  he  said  Helen  perceived  a 
pervading  tone  of  sadness,  and  an  ex- 
pression as  of  a  dreamy  foreboding  of 
unknown  evil.  They  parted  at  the  usu- 
al hour,  and  went  to  their  several  rooms. 
The  sadness  of  Mr.  Bernard  had  sunk 
into  the  heart  of  Helen,  and  she  mingled 
many  tears  with  her  prayers  that  even- 
ing, earnestly  entreating  that  he  might 
be  comforted  in  his  days  of  trial  and 
protected  in  his  hour  of  danger. 

Mr.  Bernard  stayed  in  his  room  a  short 
time  before  setting  out  for  his  evenino- 

O  O 

walk.  His  eye  fell  upon  the  Bible  his 
mother  had  given  him  when  he  left  home, 
and  he  opened  it  in  the  New  Testament 
at  a  venture.  It  happened  that  the  first 
words  he  read  were  these, — "  Lest,  coming 


suddenly,  lie  find  you  sleeping"  In  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  he  was  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  text  startled  him.  It  was  like 
a  supernatural  warning.  He  was  not 
going  to  expose  himself  to. any  particu- 
lar danger  this  evening ;  a  walk  in  a 

0  cj   * 

quiet  village  was  as  free  from  risk  as 
Helen  Darley  or  his  own  mother  could 
ask ;  yet  he  had  an  unaccountable  feel- 
ing of  apprehension,  without  any  defi- 
nite object.  At  this  moment  he  remem- 
bered the  old  Doctor's  counsel,  which  he 
had  sometimes  neglected,  and,  blushing 
at  the  feeling  which  led  him  to  do  it,  he 
took  the  pistol  his  suspicious  old  friend 
had  forced  upon  him,  which  he  had  put 
away  loaded,  and,  thrusting  it  into  his 
pocket,  set  out  upon  his  walk. 

The  moon  was  shining  at  intervals,  for 
the  night  was  partially  clouded.  There 
seemed  to  be  nobody  stirring,  though  his 
attention  was  unusually  awake,  and  he 
could  hear  the  whirr  of  the  bats  over- 
head, and  the  pulsating  croak  of  the 
frogs  in  the  distant  pools  and  marshes. 
Presently  he  detected  the  sound  of  hoofs 
at  some  distance,  and,  looking  forward, 
saw  a  horseman  coming  in  his  direction. 
The  moon  was  under  a  cloud  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  he  could  only  observe  that 
the  hor-se  and  his  rider  looked  like  a  sin- 
gle dark  object,  and  that  they  were  mov- 
ing along  at  an  easy  pace.  Mr.  Bernard 
was  really  ashamed  of  himself,  when  he 
found  his  hand  on  the  butt  of  his  pistol. 
When  the  horseman  was  within  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  of  him,  the  moon 
shone  out  suddenly  and  revealed  each  of 
them  to  the  other.  The  rider  paused  for 
a  moment,  as  if  carefully  surveying  the 
pedestrian,  then  suddenly  put  his  horse 
to  the  full  gallop,  and  dashed  towards 
him,  rising  at  the  same  instant  in  his 

'  O 

stirrups  and  swinging  something  round 
his  head,  —  what,  Mr.  Bernard  could 
not  make  out.  It  was  a  strange  manoeu- 
vre, —  so  strange  and  threatening  in  as- 
pect that  the  young  man  forgot  his  ner- 
vousness in  an  instant,  cocked  his  pistol, 
and  waited  to  see  what  mischief  all  this 
meant.  He  did  not  wait  long.  As  the 
rider  came  rushing  towards  him,  he  made 
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a  rapid  motion  and  something  leaped 
five-and-twenty  feet  through  the  air,  in 
Mr.  Bernard's  direction.  In  an  instant 
he  felt  a  ring,  as  of  a  rope  or  thong,  settle 
upon  his  shoulders.  There  was  no  time 
to  think,  —  he  would  be  lost  in  another 
second.  He  raised  his  pistol  and  fired, — 
not  at  the  rider,  but  at  the  horse.  His 
aim  was  true ;  the  mustang  gave  one 
bound  and  fell  lifeless,  shot  through  the 
head.  The  lasso  was  fastened  to  his  sad- 
dle, and  his  last  bound  threw  Mr.  Ber- 
nard violently  to  the  earth,  where  he  lay 
motionless,  as  if  stunned. 

In  the  mean  time,  Dick  Yenner,  who 
had  been  dashed  down  with  his  horse, 
was  trying  to  extricate  himself,  —  one  of 
his  legs  being  held  fast  under  the  animal, 
the  long  spur  on  his  boot  having  caught 
in  the  saddle-cloth.  He  found,  however, 
that  he  could  do  nothing  with  his  right 
arm,  his  shoulder  having  been  in  some 
way  injured  in  his  fall.  But  his  Southern 
blood  was  up,  and,  as  he  saw  Mr.  Ber- 
nard move  as  if  he  were  coming  to  his 
senses,  he  struggled  violently  to  free  him- 
self. . 

"  I  '11  have  the  dog,  yet,"  he  said, — "  on- 
ly let  me  get  at  him  with  the  knife  ! " 

He  had  just  succeeded  in  extricating 
his  imprisoned  leg,  and  was  ready  to 
spring  to  his  feet,  when  he  was  caught 
firmly  by  the  throat,  and,  looking  up, 
saw  a  clumsy  barbed  weapon,  commonly 
known  as  a  hay-fork,  within  an  inch  of 
his  breast. 

"  Hold  on  there !  What  'n  thunder  V 
y'  abaout,  y'  darned  Portagee  ?  "  said  a 
voice,  with  a  decided  nasal  tone  in  it, 
but  sharp  and  resolute. 

Dick  looked  from  the  weapon  to  the 
person  who  held  it,  and  saw  a  sturdy, 
plain  man  standing  over  him,  with  his 
teeth  clinched,  and  his  aspect  that  of  one 
all  ready  for  mischief. 

"  Lay  still,  naow ! "  said  Abel  Stebbins, 
the  Doctor's  man;  "Y  y'  don't,  I  '11 
stick  ye,  'z  sure  'z  y'  Y  alive !  I  been 
aafter  ye  f 'r  a  week,  'n'  I  got  y'  naow !  . 
I  knowed  I  'd  ketch  ye  at  some  darned 
trick  or  'nother  'fore  I  'd  done  'ith  ye ! "  * 

Dick  lay  perfectly  still,  feeling  that  he 
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was  crippled  and  helpless,  thinking  all  the 
time  with  the  Yankee  half  of  his  mind 
what  to  do  about  it.  He  saw  Mr.  Ber- 
nard lift  his  head  and  look  around  him. 
He  would  get  his  senses  again  in  a  few 
minutes,  very  probably,  and  then  he,  Mr. 
Richard  Yenner,  would  be  done  for. 

"Let  me  up!  let  me  up!"  he  cried, 
in  a  low,  hurried  voice, —  "I  '11  give  you 
a  hundred  dollars  in  gold  to  let  me  go. 
The  man  a'n't  hurt,  —  don't  you  see  him 
stirring  ?  He  '11  come  to  himself  in  two 
minutes.  Let  me  up  !  I  '11  give  you  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  gold,  now, 
here  on  the  spot,  —  and  the  watch  out 
of  my  pocket;  take  it  yourself,  with 
your  own  hands ! " 

"I  '11  see  y'  darned  fust!  Ketch  me 
lett'n'  go  ! "  was  Abel's  emphatic  answer. 
"Yeou  lay  still,  'n'  wait  t'll  that  man 
comes  tew." 

He  kept  the  hay-fork  ready  for  action 
at  the  slightest  sign  of  resistance. 

Mr.  Bernard,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
been  getting,  first  his  senses,  and  then 
some  few  of  his  scattered  wits,  a  little  to- 
gether. 

"What  is  it?  "-he  said.  "Who  's 
hurt  ?  What  's  happened  ?  " 

"  Come  along  here  'z  quick  'z  y'  ken," 
Abel  answered,  "'n'  haalp  me  fix  this 
fellah.  Y'  been  hurt,  y'rself,  V  the'  's 
murder  come  pooty  nigh  happenin'." 

Mr.  Bernard  heard  the  answer,  but 
presently  stared  about  and  asked  again, 
"  Who  's  hurt  f  What 's  happened  ?  " 

"  Y'  V  hurt,  y'rself,  I  tell  ye,"  said  Abel ; 
"  'n'  the'  's  been  a  murder,  pooty  nigh." 

Mr.  Bernard  felt  something  about  his 
neck,  and,  putting  his  hands  up,  found  the 
loop  of  the  lasso,  which  he  loosened,  but 
did  not  think  to  slip  over  his  head,  in  the 
confusion  of  his  perceptions  and  thoughts. 
It  was  a  wonder  that  it  had  not  choked 
him,  but  he  had  fallen  forward  so  as  to 
slacken  it. 

By  this  time  he  was  getting  some  no- 
tion of  what  he  was  about,  and  presently 
began  looking  round  for  his  pistol,  which 
had  fallen.  He  found  it  lying  near  him, 
cocked  it  mechanically,  and  walked,  some- 
what unsteadily,  towards  the  two  men, 
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who  were  keeping  their  position  as  still  r'osity  t'  see  ye.    Jes' step  along  naow, — 

as  if  they  were  performing  in  a  tableau.  off  that  way,  will  ye  ?  —  V  I  '11  hoi'  on  t' 

"  Quick,  naow ! "  said  Abel,  who  had  th'  bridle,  f '  fear  y'  sh'd  run  away." 

heard  the  click  of  cocking  the  pistol,  and  '  He  took  hold  of  the  leather  thong,  but 

saw  that  he  held  it  in  his  hand,  as  he  found  that  it  was  fastened  at  the  other 

came  towards  him.     "  Gi'  me   that  pis-  end  to  the  saddle.     This  was  too  much 

til,  and  yeou  fetch  that  'ere  rope  layin*  for  Abel. 

there.     I  '11  have  this  here  fellah  fixed  "  Wai,  naow,  yeou  be  a  pooty  chap  to 
'n  less  'n  two  minutes."  hev  raound !     A  fellah's  neck  in  a  slip- 
Mr.  Bernard  did  as  Abel  said,  —  stu-  pernoose  at  one  eend  of  a  halter,  'n'  a 
pidly  and  mechanically,  for  he  was  but  hoss  on  th'  full  spring  at  t'other  eend ! " 
half  right  as  yet.     Abel  pointed  the  pis-  He  looked  at  him  from  head  to  foot  as 
tol  at  Dick's  head.  a  naturalist  inspects  a  new  specimen.    His 
"  Naow  hold  up  y'r  hands,  yeou  fellah,"  clothes  had  suffered  in  his  fall,  especially 
he  said,  "  'n'  keep  'em  up,  while  this  man  on  the  leg  which  had  been  caught  under 
puts  the  rope  raound  y'r  wrists."  the  horse. 

Dick  felt  himself  helpless,  and,  rather  "  Hullo !  look  o'  there,  naow !    What 's 

than  have  his  disabled  arm  roughly  dealt  that  'ere  stickin'  aout  o*  y'r  boot  ?  " 

with,  held  up  his  hands.     Mr.  Bernard  It  was  nothing  but  the  handle  of  an 

did   as   Abel  said  ;  he  was  in  a  purely  ugly  knife,  which  Abel  instantly  relieved 

passive  state,  and  obeyed  orders  like  a  him  of. 

child.     Abel  then  secured  the   rope  in  The  party  now  took  up  the  line  of 

a  most  thorough  and  satisfactory  com-  march  for  old  Doctor  Kittredge's  house, 

plication  of  twists  and  knots.  Abel  carrying  the  pistol  and  knife,  and 

"  Naow  get  up,  will  ye  ?  "  he  said ;  and  Mr.   Bernard   walking   in    silence,   still 

the  unfortunate  Dick  rose  to  his  feet.  half-stunned,  holding  the  hay-fork,  which 

"  Who  's  hurt  ?     What  's  happened  ?  "  Abel  had  thrust  into  his  hand.    It  was  all 

asked  poor  Mr.  Bernard  again,  his  mem-  a  dream  to  him  as  yet!    He  remembered 

ory  having  been  completely  jarred  out  the  horseman  riding  at  him,  and  his  firing 

of  him  for  the  time.  the   pistol ;   but  whether  he   was   alive, 

"  Come,  look  here  naow,  yeou,  don'  and  these  walls  around  him  belonged  to 

stan'  aaskin'  questions  over  'n'  over; —  the  village  of  Rockland,  or  whether  he 

't  beats   all!    ha'n't  I  tol'  y'  a   dozen  had  passed  the  dark  river,  and  was  in 

times  ?  "  a  suburb  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  he  could 

As  Abel  spoke,  he  turned  and  looked  not  as  yet  have  told, 

at  Mr.  Bernard.  They  were  in  the  street  where  the  Doc- 

"  Hullo !    What  'n  thunder 's  that  'ere  tor's  house  was  situated, 

raoun'  y'r  neck  ?    Ketched  ye  'ith  a  slip-  "  I  guess  I  '11  fire  off  one  o'  these  here 

pernoose,  hey  ?     Wai,  if  that  a'n't  the  berrils,"  said  Abel, 

craowner !    Hoi'  on  a  minute,  Cap'n,  'n'  He  fired. 

I  '11  show  ye  what  that  'ere  halter  's  good  Presently  there  was  a  noise  of  open- 
for."  ing  windows,  and  the  nocturnal  head- 
Abel  slipped  the  noose  over  Mr.  Ber-  dresses  of  Rockland  flowered  out  of  them 
nard's  head,  and  put  it  round  the  neck  of  like  so  many  developments  of  the  Night- 
the  miserable  Dick  Venner,  who  made  no  blooming  Cereus.  White  cotton  caps  and 
sign  of  resistance,  —  whether  on  account  red  bandanna  handkerchiefs  were  the  pre- 
of  the  pain  he  was  in,  or  from,  mere  help-  vailing  forms  of  efflorescence.  The  main 
lessness,  or  because  he  was  waiting  for  point  was  that  .the  village  was  waked  up. 
some  unguarded  moment  to  escape, —  The  old  Doctor  always  waked  easily,  from 
since  resistance  seemed  of  no  use.  'lono-  habit,  and  was  the  first  among  those 

O  *-^ 

"  I  'm  go'n'  to  kerry  y'  home,"  said  who  looked  out  to  see  what  had  happened. 

Abel ;  "  th'  ol'  Doctor,  he  's  got  a  gre't  cu-  "  Why,  Abel !  "  he  called  out,  "  what 
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have  you  got  there  ?  and  what 's  all  this 
noise  about  ?  " 

"  We  've  ketched  the  Portagee  ! "  Abel 
answered,  as  laconically  as  the  hero  of 
Lake  Erie  in  his  famous  dispatch.  "  Go 
in  there,  you  fellah ! " 

The  prisoner  was  marched  into  the 
house,  and  the  Doctor,  who  had  bewitch- 
ed his  clothes  upon  him  in  a  way  that 
would  have  been  miraculous  in  anybody 
but  a  physician,  was  down  in  presentable 
form  as  soon  as  if  it  had  been  a  child  in 
a  fit  that  he  was  sent  for. 

"  Richard  Venner  ! "  the  Doctor  ex- 
claimed. "  What  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  ?  Mr.  Langdon,  has  anything  hap- 
pened to  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Bernard  put  his  hand  to  his  head. 

"  My  mind  is  confused,"  he  said.  "  I  Ve 
had  a  fall.  —  Oh,  yes !  —  wait  a  minute 
and  it  will  all  come  back  to  me." 

"  Sit  down,  sit  down,"  the  Doctor  said. 
"  Abel  will  tell  me  about  it.  Slight  con- 
cussion of  the  brain.  Can't  remember 
very  well  for  an  hour  or  two,  —  will  come 
right  by  to-morrow." 

"  Been  stunded,"  Abel  said.  "  He  can't 
tell  nothin'." 

Abel  then  proceeded  to  give  a  Napo- 
leonic bulletin  of  the  recent  combat  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  and  its  results, — 
none  slain,  one  captured. 

The  Doctor  looked  at  the  prisoner 
through  his  spectacles. 

"  What  's  the  matter  with  your  shoul- 
der, Venner  ? " 

Dick  answered  sullenly,  that  he  didn't 
know,  —  fell  on  it  when  his  horse  came 
down.  The  Doctor  examined  it  as  care- 
fully as  he  could  through  his  clothes. 

"  Out  of  joint.  Untie  his  hands,  Abel." 

By  this  time  a  small  alarm  had  spread 
among  the  neighbors,  and  there  was  a 
circle  around  Dick,  who  glared  about 
on  the  assembled  honest  people  like  a 
hawk  with  a  broken  wing. 

When  the  Doctor  said,  "  Untie  his 
hands,"  the  circle  widened  perceptibly. 

"  Isn't  it  a  leetle  rash  to  give  him  the 
use  of  his  hands  ?  I  see  there  's  females 
and  children  standin'  near." 

This  was  the  remark  of  our  old  friend, 


Deacon  Soper,  who  retired  from  the 
front  row,  as  he  spoke,  behind  a  respect- 
able-looking, but  somewhat  hastily  dress- 
ed person  of  the  defenceless  sex,  the  fe- 
male help  of  a  neighboring  household, 
accompanied  by  a  boy,  whose  unsmooth- 
ed  shock  of  hair  looked  like  a  last-year's 
crow's-nest. 

But  Abel  untied  his  hands,  in  spite  of 
the  Deacon's  considerate  remonstrance. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  the  first 
thing  is  to  put  the  joint  back." 

"  Stop,"  said  Deacon  Soper,  —  "  stop 
a  minute.  Don't  you  think  it  will  be 
safer —  for  the  women-folks  — jest  to  wait 
till  mornin',  afore  you  put  that  j'int  into 
the  socket  ?  " 

Colonel  Sprowle,  who  had  been  called 
by  a  special  messenger,  spoke  up  at  this 
moment. 

"Let  the  women -folks  and  the  dea- 
cons go  home,  if  they  're  scared,  and  put 
the  fellah's  j'int  in  as  quick  as  you  like. 
I  '11  resk  him,  j'int  in  or  out." 

"  I  want  one  of  you  to  go  straight  down 
to  Dudley  Venner's  with  a  message,"  the 
Doctor  said.  "  I  will  have  the  youns 

»          o 

man's  shoulder  in  quick  enough." 

"  Don't  send  that  message  ! "  said  Dick, 
in  a  hoarse  voice ;  —  "do  what  you  like 
with  my  arm,  but  don't  send  that  mes- 
sage !  Let  me  go,  —  I  can  walk,  and  I  '11 
be  off  from  this  place.  There  's  nobody 
hurt  but  I.  Damn  the  shoulder ! — let  me 
go !  You  shall  never  hear  of  me  again  ! " 

Mr.  Bernard  came  forward. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said,  "  /  am  not  in- 
jured,—  seriously,  at  least.  Nobody  need 
complain  against  this  man,  if  I  don't. 
The  Doctor  will  treat  him  like  a  human 
being,  at  any  rate ;  and  then,  if  he  will  go, 
let  him.  There  are  too  many  witnesses 
against  him  here  for  him  to  want  to  stay." 

The  Doctor,  in  the  mean  time,  without 
saying  a  word  to  all  this,  had  got  a  towel 
round  the  shoulder  and  chest  and  anoth- 
er round  the  arm,  and  had  the  bone  re- 
placed in  a  very  few  moments. 

"Abel,  put  Cassia  into  the  new  chaise," 
he  said,  quietly.  "  My  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, leave  this  young  man  to  me." 

"  Colonel  Sprowle,  you  're  a  justice  of 
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the  peace,"  said  Deacon  Soper,  "  and 
you  know  what  the  law  says  in  cases  like 
this.  I  a'n't  so  clear  that  it  won't  have 
to  come  afore  the  Grand  Jury,  whether 
we  will  or  no." 

"  I  guess  we  '11  set  that  j'int  to-morrow 
mornin',"  said  Colonel  Sprowle,  —  which 
made  a  laugh  at  the  Deacon's  expense, 
and  virtually  settled  the  question. 

"Now  trust  this  young  man  in  my 
care,"  said  the  old  Doctor,  "  and  go  home 
and  finish  your  naps.  I  knew  him  when 
he  was  a  boy,  and,  I  '11  answer  for  it,  he 
won't  trouble  you  any  more.  The  Dud- 
ley blood  makes  folks  proud,  I  can  tell 
you,  whatever  else  they  are." 

The  good  people  so  respected  and  be- 
lieved in  the  Doctor  that  they  left  the 
prisoner  with  him. 

Presently,  Cassia,  the  fast  Morgan 
mare,  came  up  to  the  front-door,  with  the 
wheels  of  the  new,  light  chaise  flashing 
behind  her  in  the  moonlight.  The  Doc- 
tor drove  Dick  forty  miles  at  a  stretch 
that  night,  out  of  the  limits  of  the  State. 

"  Do  you  want  money  ?  "  he  said,  be- 
fore he  left  him. 

Dick  told  him  the  secret  of  his  golden 
belt. 

"  Where  shall  I  send  your  trunk  after 
you  from  your  uncle's  ?  " 

Dick  gave  him  a  direction  to  a  seaport 
town  to  which  he  himself  was  going,  to 
take  passage  for  a  port  in  South  Amer- 
ica. 

"  Good-bye,  Richard,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor. "  Try  to  learn  something  from  to- 
night's lesson." 

The  Southern  impulses  in  Dick's  wild 
blood  overcame  him,  and  he  kissed  the 
old  Doctor  on  both  cheeks,  crying  as  only 
the  children  of  the  sun  can  cry,  after  the 
first  hours  in  the  dewy  morning  of  life. 
So  Dick  Venner  disappears  from  this  sto- 
ry. An  hour  after  dawn,  Cassia  pointed 
her  fine  ears  homeward,  and  struck  into 
her  square,  honest  trot,  as  if  she  had  not 
been  doing  anything  more  than  her  duty 
during  her  four  hours'  stretch  of  the  last 
night. 

Abel  was  not  in  the  habit  of  question- 
ing the  Doctor's  decisions. 


"  It  's  all  right,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Ber- 
nard. "  The  fellah  's  Squire  Venner's 
relation,  anyhaow.  Don't  you  want  to 
wait  here,  jest  a  little  while,  till  I  come 
back  ?  The'  's  a  consid'able  nice  saddle 
V  bridle  on  a  dead  hoss  that  's  layin' 
daown  there  in  the  road,  'n'  I  guess  the' 
a'n't  no  use  in  lettin'  on  'em  spile,  —  so 
1 11  jest  step  aout  V  fetch  'em  along.  I 
kind  o'  calc'late  't  won't  pay  to  take  the 
cretur's  shoes  'n'  hide  off  to-night,  —  'n' 
the'  won't  be  much  iron  on  that  boss's 
huffs  an  haour  after  daylight,  I  '11  bate 
ye  a  quarter." 

"  I  '11  walk  along  with  you,"  said  Mr. 
Bernard ;  —  "I  feel  as  if  I  could  get  along 
well  enough  now." 

So  they  set  off  together.  There  was 
a  little  crowd  round  the  dead  mustang 
already,  principally  consisting  of  neigh- 
bors who  had  adjourned  from  the  Doc- 
tor's house  to  see  the  scene  of  the  late 
adventure.  In  addition  to  these,  howev- 
er, the  assembly  was  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Principal  Silas  Peckham,  who 
had  been  called  from  his  slumbers  by  a 
message  that  Master  Langdon  was  shot 
through  the  head  by  a  highway-robber, 
but  had  learned  a  true  version  of  the 
story  by  this  time.  His  voice  was  at  that 
moment  heard  above  the  rest,  —  sharp, 
but  thin,  like  bad  cider-vinegar. 

"  I  take  charge  of  that  property,  I  say. 
Master  Langdon  's  actin'  under  my  or- 
ders, and  I  claim  that  hoss  and  all  that 's 
on  him.  Hiram !  jest  slip  off  that  saddle 
and  bridle,  and  carry  'em  up  to  the  In- 
stitoot,  and  bring  down  a  pair  of  pinchers 
and  a  file,  —  and  —  stop  —  fetch  a  pair 
of  shears,  too ;  there  's  hoss-hair  enough 
in  that  mane  and  tail  to  stuff  a  bolster 
with." 

"  You  let  that  hoss  alone  ! "  spoke  up 
Colonel  Sprowle.  "  When  a  fellah  goes 
out  huntin'  and  shoots  a  squirrel,  do  you 
think  he  's  go'n'  to  let  another  fellah  pick 
him  up  and  kerry  him  off  ?  Not  if  he  's 
got  a  double-berril  gun,  and  t'other  ber- 
ril  ha'n't  been  fired  off  yet !  I  should 
like  to  see  the  mahn  that  '11  take  off  that 
seddle  'n'  bridle,  excep'  the  one  th't  hez 
a  fair  right  to  the  whole  concern  ! " 
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Hiram  was  from  one  of  the  lean  streaks  "  He  loved  that  horse,  no  doubt,"  he 

in  New  Hampshire,  and,  not  being  over-  said, — "and  no  wonder.  A  beautiful, 
fed  in  Mr.  Silas  Peckham's  kitchen,  was  wild-looking  creature  !  Take  off'  those 
somewhat  wanting  in  stamina,  as  well  as  things  that  are  on  him,  Abel,  and  have 
in  stomach,  for  so  doubtful  an  enterprise  them  carried  to  Mr.  Dudley  Venner's. 
as*undertaking  to  carry  out  his  employ-  If  he  does  not  want  them,  you  may  keep 
er's  orders  in  the  face  of  the  Colonel's  them  yourself,  for  all  that  I  have  to  say. 
defiance.  One  thing  more.  I  hope  nobody  will  lift 
Just  then  Mr.  Bernard  and  Abel  came  his  hand  against  this  noble  creature  to 
up  together.  mutilate  him  in  any  way.  After  you  have 
"Here  they  be,"  said  the  Colonel,  taken  off  the  saddle  and  bridle,  Abel,  bury 
"  Stan'  beck,  gentlemen  ! "  him  just  as  he  is.  Under  that  old  beech- 
Mr.  Bernard,  who  was  pale  and  still  tree  will  be  a  good  place.  You  '11  see  to 
a  little  confused,  but  gradually  becom-  it,  —  won't  you,  Abel?" 
ing  more  like  himself,  stood  and  looked  Abel  nodded  assent,  and  Mr.  Bernard 
in  silence  for  a  moment.  returned  to  the  Institute,  threw  himself 
All  his  thoughts  seemed  to  be  clearing  in  his  clothes  on  the  bed,  and  slept  like 
themselves  in  this  interval.  He  took  in  one  who  is  heavy  with  wine, 
the  whole  series  of  incidents :  his  own  Following  Mr.  Bernard's  wishes,  Abel 
frightful  risk ;  the  strange,  instinctive,  nay,  at  once  took  off  the  high-peaked  saddle 
Providential  impulse  which  had  led  him  and  the  richly  ornamented  bridle  from 
so  suddenly  to  do  the  one  only  thing  the  mustang.  Then,  with  the  aid  of  two 
which  could  possibly  have  saved  him ;  or  three  others,  he  removed  him  to  the 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Doctor's  place  indicated.  Spades  and  shovels  were 
man,  but  for  which  he  might  yet  have  soon  procured,  and  before  the  moon  had 
been  lost ;  and  the  discomfiture  and  cap-  set,  the  wild  horse  of  the  Pampas  was  at 
ture  of  his  dangerous  enemy.  Test  under  the  turf  at  the  wayside,  in  the 
It  was  all  past  now,  and  a  feeling  of  far  village  among  the  hills  of  New  Eng- 
pity  rose  in  Mr.  Bernard's  heart.  land. 


THE   TEST. 

Musa  loquitur. 

I  HUNG  my  verses  in  the  wind  ; 

Time  and  tide  their  faults  may  find. 

All  were  winnowed  through  and  through ; 

Five  lines  lasted  sound  and  true ; 

Five  were  smelted  in  a  pot 

Than  the  South  more  fierce  and  hot 

These  the  Siroc  could  not  melt, 

Fire  their  fiercer  flaming  felt, 

And  their  meaning  was  more  white 

Than  July's  meridian  light. 

Sunshine  cannot  bleach  the  snow, 

Nor  Time  unmake  what  poets  know. 

Have  you  eyes  to  find  the  five 

Which  five  thousand  could  survive  ? 
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RECOLLECTIONS   OF   KEATS. 

BY  AN  OLD   SCHOOL-FELLOW. 

* 

IN  the  village  of  Enfield,  in  Middle-  His  maternal  grandfather,  Jennings, 
sex,  ten  miles  on  the  north  road  from  was  proprietor  of  a  large  livery-stable, 
London,  was  my  father,  John  Clarke's  called  "  The  Swan  and  Hoop,"  on  the 
school.  The  house  had  been  built  by  a  pavement  in  Moorfields,  opposite  the  en- 
West  India  merchant,  in  the  latter  end  trance  into  Finsbury  Circus.  He  had 
of  the  seventeenth  or  beginning  of  the  two  sons  at  my  father's  school.  The  elder 
eighteenth  century.  It  was  of  the  bet-  was  an  officer  in  Duncan's  ship  in  the 
ter  character  of  the  domestic  architec-  fight  off  Camperdown.  After  the  battle, 
ture  of  that  period, — the  whole  front  be-  the  Dutch  Admiral,  De  Winter,  pointing 
ing  of  the  purest  red  brick,  wrought,  to  young  Jennings,  told  Duncan  that  he 
by  means  of  moulds,  into  rich  designs  had  fired  several  shots  at  that  young  man, 
of  flowers  and  pomegranates,  with  heads  and  always  missed  his  mark ;  —  no  credit 
of  cherubim  over  two  niches  in  the  cen-  to  his  steadiness  of  aim ;  for  Jennings, 
tre  of  the  building.  The  elegance  of  the  like  his  own  admiral,  was  considerably 
design  and  the  perfect  finish  of  the  struc-  above  the  ordinary  dimensions  of  stature, 
ture  were  such  as  to  secure  its  protection,  Keats's  father  was  the  principal  ser- 
when  a  branch  railway  was  brought  from  vant  at  the  Swan  and  Hoop  Stables, — a 
the  Ware  and  Cambridge  line  to  En-  man  of  so  remarkably  fine  a  common- 
field.  The  old  school -house  was  con-  sense  and  native  respectability,  that  I 
verted  into  the  station-house,  and  the  perfectly  remember  the  warm  terms  in 
railway  company  had  the  good  taste  to  which  his  demeanor  used  to  be  canvass- 
leave  intact  one  of  the  few  remaining  ed  by  my  parents  after  he  had  been  to 
specimens  of  the  graceful  English  do-  visit  his  boys.  He  was  short  of  stature 
mestic  architecture  of  long-gone  days,  and  well-knit  in  person,  (John  resem- 
Any  of  my  readers  who  may  happen  to  bling  him  both  in  make  and  feature,) 
have  a  file  of  the  London  "  Illustrated  with  brown  hair  and  dark  hazel  eyes. 
News,"  may  find  in  No.  360,  March  8,  He  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
1849,  a  not  prodigiously  enchanting  in  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  school, 
wood-cut  of  the  edifice.  John's  two  brothers,  George,  older,  and 

Here  it  was  that  John  Keats  all  but  Thomas,  younger  than  himself,  were  like 
commenced  and  did  complete  his  school-  the  mother, —  who  was  tall,  of  good  fig- 
education.  He  was  born  on  the  29th  ure,  with  large,  oval  face,  sombre  feat- 
of  October,  1795;  and  I  think  he  was  ures,  and  grave  in  behavior.  The  last 
one  of  the  little  fellows  who  had  not  of  the  family  was  a  sister,  —  Fanny,  I 
wholly  emerged  from  the  child's  cos-  think,  much  younger  than  all,  —  of  whom 
tume  upon  being  placed  under  my  fa-  I  remember  my  mother  once  speaking 
ther's  care.  It  will  be  readily  conceiv-  with  much  fondness,  for  her  pretty,  sim- 
ed  difficult  to  recall  from  the  "  dark  pie  manners,  while  she  was  walking  in 
backward  and  abysm  "  of  nearly  sixty  "  the  garden  with  her  brothers.  She  mar- 
years  the  general  acts  of  perhaps  the  ried  Mr.  Llanos,  a  Spanish  refugee,  the 
youngest  individual  in  a  corporation  of  author  of  "  Don  Esteban,"  and  "  Sando- 
between  seventy  and  eighty  youngsters ;  val,  the  Free-Mason."  He  was  a  man  of 
and  very  little  more  of  Keats's  child-life  liberal  principles,  attractive  manners,  and 
can  I  remember  than  that  he  had  a  more  than  ordinary  accomplishments. — 
brisk,  winning  face,  and  was  a  favorite  This  is  the  amount  of  my  knowledge  and 
with  all,  particularly  with  my  mother.  recollection  of  the  family. 
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In  the  early  part  of  his  school-life,  John 
gave  no  extraordinary  indications  of  in- 
tellectual character ;  but  it  was  remem- 
bered of  him  afterwards,  that  there  was 
ever  present  a  determined  and  steady 
spirit  in  all  his  undertakings ;  and,  al- 
though of  a  strong  and  impulsive  will,  I 
never  knew  it  misdirected  in  his  requir- 
ed pursuit  of  study.  He  was  a  most  or- 
derly scholar.  The  future  ramifications 
of  that  noble  genius  were  then  closely 
shut  in  the  seed,  and  greedily  drinking  in 
the  moisture  which  made  it  afterwards 
burst  forth  so  kindly  into  luxuriance  and 
beauty. 

My  father  was  in  the  habit,  at  each 
half-year's  vacation,  of  bestowing  priz- 
es upon  those  pupils  who  had  perform- 
ed the  greatest  quantity  of  voluntary 
extra  work ;  and  such  was  Keats's  inde- 
fatigable energy  for  the  last  two  or  three 
successive  half-years  of  his  remaining 
at  school,  that,  upon  each  occasion,  he 
took  the  first  prize  by  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. He  was  at  work  before  the  first 
school-hour  began,  and  that  was  at  seven 
o'clock  ;  almost  all  the  intervening  times 
of  recreation  were  so  devoted ;  and  dur- 
ing the  afternoon-holidays,  when  all  were 
at  play,  I  have  seen  him  in  the  school,  — 
almost  the  only  one,  —  at  his  Latin  or 
French  translation ;  and  so  unconscious 
and  regardless  was  he  of  the  consequen- 
ces of  this  close  and  persevering  appli- 
cation, that  he  never  would  have  taken 
the  necessary  exercise,  had  he  not  been 
sometimes  driven  out  by  one  of  us  for 
the  purpose. 

I  have  said  that  he  was  a  favorite 
with  all.  Not  the  less  beloved  was  he 
for  having  a  highly  pugnacious  spirit, 
which,  when  roused,  was  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  exhibitions  —  off  the  stage — 
I  ever  saw.  One  of  the  transports  of 
that  marvellous  actor,  Edmund  Kean  — 
whom,  by  the  way,  he  idolized  —  was  its 
nearest  resemblance ;  and  the  two  were 
not  very  dissimilar  in  face  and  figure. 
I  remember,  upon  one  occasion,  when 
an  usher,  on  account  of  some  imperti- 
nent behavior,  had  boxed  his  brother 
Tom's  ears,  John  rushed  up,  put  him- 


self in  the  received  posture  of  offence, 
and,  I  believe,  struck  the  usher,  —  who 
could  have  put  him  into  his  pocket.  His 
passions  at  times  were  almost  ungovern- 
able; his  brother  George,  being  consid- 
erably the  taller  and  stronger,  used  fre- 
quently to  hold  him  down  by  main  force, 
when  he  was  in  "  one  of  his  moods  "  and 
was  endeavoring  to  beat  him.  It  was 
all,  however,  a  wisp-of-straw  conflagra- 
tion ;  for  he  had  an  intensely  tender 
affection  for  his  brothers,  and  proved  it 
upon  the  most  trying  occasions.  He  was 
not  merely  the  "  favorite  of  all,"  like  a 
pet  prize-fighter,  for  his  terrier  courage  ; 
but  his  high-mindedness,  his  utter  uncon- 
sciousness of  a  mean  motive,  his  placa- 
bility, his  generosity,  wrought  so  general 
a  feeling  in  his  behalf,  that  I  never  heard 
a  word  of  disapproval  from  any  one  who 
had  known  him,  superior  or  equal. 

The  latter  part  of  the  time  —  perhaps 
eighteen  months  —  that  he  remained  at 
school,  he  occupied  the  hours  during 
meals  in  reading.  Thus  his  whole  time 
was  engrossed.  He  had  a  tolerably  re- 
tentive memory,  and  the  quantity  that 
he  read  was  surprising.  He  must  in 
those  last  months  have  exhausted  the 
school -library,  which  consisted  princi- 
pally of  abridgments  of  all  the  voyages 
and  travels  of  any  note;  Mavor's  Col- 
lection; also  his  Universal  History;  Rob- 
ertson's Histories  of  Scotland,  America, 
and  Charles  the  Fifth;  all  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  productions ;  together  with  many 
other  works,  equally  well  calculated  for 
youth,  not  necessary  to  be  Enumerated. 
The  books,  however,  that  were  his  con- 
stantly recurrent  sources  of  attraction 
were  Tooke's  "Pantheon,"  Lempriere's 
"  Classical  Dictionary,"  which  he  appear- 
ed to  learn,  and  Spence's  "  Polymetis." 
This  was  the  store  whence  he  acquired 
his  perfect  intimacy  with  the  Greek  my- 
thology ;  here  was  he  "  suckled  in  that 
creed  outworn  " ;  for  his  amount  of  clas- 
sical attainment  extended  no  farther  than 
the  "  ^neid  " ;  with  which  epic,  indeed, 
he  was  so  fascinated,  that  before  leaving 
school  he  had  voluntarily  translated  in 
writing  a  considerable  portion.  And  yet 
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I  remember  that  at  that  early  age, — 
mayhap  under  fourteen,  —  notwithstand- 
ing and  through  all  its  incidental  attrac- 
tiveness, he  hazarded  the  opinion  to  me 
that  there  was  feebleness  in  the  structure 
of  the  work.  He  must  have  gone  through 
all  the  better  publications  in  the  school- 
library,  for  he  asked  me  to  lend  him  some 
of  my  own  books ;  and  I  think  I  now 
see  him  at  supper,  (we  had  all  our  meals 
in  the  school-room,)  sitting  back  on  the 
form,  and  holding  the  folio  volume  of 
Burnet's  "  History  of  his  own  Time  "  be- 
tween himself  and  the  table,  eating  his 
meal  from  beyond  it.  This  work,  and 
Leigh  Hunt's  "  Examiner "  newspaper, 
—  which  my  father  took  in,  and  I  used 
to  lend  to  Keats,  —  I  make  no  doubt 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  love  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  He  once  told  me, 
smiling,  that  one  of  his  guardians,  being 
informed  what  books  I  had  lent  him  to 
read,  declared,  that,  if  he  had  fifty  chil- 
dren, he  would  not  send  one  of  them  to 
my  father's  school. 

When  he  left  us,  —  I  think  at  fourteen 
years  of  age, — he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Hammond,  a  medical  man,  re- 
siding in  Church  Street,  Edmonton,  and 
exactly  two  miles  from  Enfield.  This 
arrangement  appeared  to  give  him  satis- 
faction ;  and  I  fear  that  it  was  the  most 
placid  period  of  his  painful  life  ;  for  now, 
with  the  exception  of  the  duty  he  had 
to  perform  in  the  surgery,  and  which 
was  by  no  means  an  onerous  one,  his 
whole  leisure  hours  were  employed  in 
indulging  lys  passion  for  reading  and 
translating.  It  was  during  his  appren- 
ticeship that  he  finished  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  "JEneid." 

The  distance  between  our  residences 
being  so  short,  I  encouraged  his  incli- 
nation to  come  over,  when  he  could  be 
spared;  and  in  consequence,  I  saw  him 
about  five  or  six  times  a  month,  common- 
ly on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  those 
afternoons  being  my  own  most  leisure 
times.  He  rarely  came  empty-handed  ; 
either  he  had  a  book  to  read,  or  brought 
one  with  him  to  be  exchanged.  When 
the  weather  permitted,  we  always  sat  in 


an  arbor  at  the  end  of  a  spacious  garden, 
and,  in  Boswellian  phrase,  "  we  had  good 
talk." 

I  cannot  at  this  time  remember  what 
was  the  spark  that  fired  the  train  of  his 
poetical  tendencies, — I  do  not  remember 
what  was  the  first  signalized  poetry  he 
read ;  but  he  must  have  given  me  unmis- 
takable tokens  of  his  bent  of  taste ;  other- 
wise, at  that  early  stage  of  his  career,  I 
never  could  have  read  to  him  the  "  Epi- 
thalamion  "  of  Spenser ;  and  this  I  per- 
fectly remember  having  done,  and  in  that 
(to  me)  hallowed  old  arbor,  the  scene  of 
many  bland  and  graceful  associations,  — 
all  the  substances  having  passed  away. 
He  was  at  that  time,  I  should  suppose, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old ;  and  at  that 
period  of  life  he  certainly  appreciated 
the  general  beauty  of  the  composition, 
and  felt  the  more  passionate  passages ; 
for  his  features  and  exclamations  were 
ecstatic.  How  often  have  I  in  after-times 
heard  him  quote  these  lines  :  — 

"  Behold,  whiles  she  before  the  altar  stands, 
Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks, 
And  blesses  her  with  his  two  happy  hands, 
How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks ! 
And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  vermil  staiu, 
Like  crimson  dyed  in  grain, 
That  even  the  angels,  which  continually 
.     About  the  sacred  altar  do  remain, 
Forget  their  service,  and  about  her  fly, 
Oft  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  fair, 
The  more  they  on  it  stare  ; 
But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  ground, 
Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty, 
That  suffers  not  one  look  to  glance  awry, 
Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsound." 

That  night  he  took  away  with  him  the 
first  volume  of  the  "  Faery  Queen,"  and 
went  through  it,  as  I  told  his  biographer, 
Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  "  as  a  young  horse 
would  through  a  spring  meadow,  —  ramp- 
ing ! "  Like  a  true  poet,  too,  —  a  poet 
"born,  not  manufactured," — a  poet  in 
grain, —  he  especially  singled  out  the  epi- 
thets, for  that  felicity  and  power  in  which 
Spenser  is  so  eminent.  He  hoisted  him- 
self up,  and  looked  burly  and  dominant, 
as  he  said,  —  "  What  an  image  that  is, — 
'  Sea-shouldering  whales '  I " 

It  was  a  treat  to  see  as  well  as  hear 
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him  read  a  pathetic  passage.  Once,  when 
reading  the  "  Cymbeline  "  aloud,  I  saw 
his  eyes  fill  with  tears,  and  for  some  mo- 
ments he  was  unable  to  proceed,  when 
he  came  to  the  departure  of  Posthumus, 
and  Imogen's  saying  she  would  have 
watched  him 

"  till  the  diminution 

Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my  needle ; 
Nay,  followed  him  till  he  had  melted  from 
The  smallness  of  a  gnat  to  air ;  and  then 
Have  turned  mine  eye  and  wept." 

I  cannot  quite  reconcile  the  time  of  our 
separating  at  this  stage  of  his  career,  — 
which  of  us  first  went  to  London  ;  but  it 
was  upon  an  occasion  when  I  was  walking 
thither,  and,  I  think,  to  see  Leigh  Hunt, 
who  had  just  fulfilled  his  penalty  of  con- 
finement in  Horsemonger-Lane  Prison 
for  the  trivial  libel  upon  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, that  Keats,  who  was  coming  over 
to  Enfield,  met  me,  and,  turning,  accom- 
panied me  back  part  of  the  way  to  Ed- 
monton. At  the  last  field -gate,  when 
taking  leave,  he  gave  me  the  sonnet  en- 
titled, "  Written  on  the  Day  that  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt  left  Prison."  Unless  I  am 
utterly  mistaken,  this  was  the  first  proof 
I  had  received  of  his  having  committed 
himself  in  verse  ;  and  how  clearly  can  I 
recall  the  conscious  look  with  which  he 
hesitatingly  offered  it !  There  are  some 
momentary  glances  of  beloved  friends  that 
fade  only  with  life.  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  contradict  the  statement  of  his  bi- 
ographer, that  "  the  lines  in  imitation  of 
Spenser, 

'  Now   Morning   from  her  orient   chamber 

came, 

And  her  first  footsteps  touched  a  verdant 
hill,'  etc., 

are  the  earliest  known  verses  of  his  com- 
position"; from  the  subject  being  the 
inspiration  of  his  first  love  —  and  such  a 
love  !  —  in  poetry,  it  is  most  probable ; 
but  certainly  his  first  published  poem 
was  the  sonnet  commencing, 

*  0  Solitude!  if  I  must  with  thee  dwell"; 

and  that  will  be  found  in  the  "  Exami- 
ner," some  time,  as  I  conjecture,  in  1816, 
—  for  1  have  not  the  paper  to  refer  to, 


and,  indeed,  at  this  distance,  both  of  time 
and  removal  from  the  means  of  verifica- 
tion, I  would  not  be  dogmatical. 

When  we  both  had  come  to  London, — 
he  to  enter  as  a  student  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  —  he  was  not  long  in  discover- 
ing that  my  abode  was  with  my  brother- 
in-law,  in  Little  Warner  Street,  Clerken- 
well ;  and  just  at  that  time  I  was  install- 
ed housekeeper,  and  was  solitary.  He, 
therefore,  would  conie  and  revive  his  lov- 
ed gossip,  till,  as  the  author  of  the  "  Urn 
Burial "  says,  "  we  were  acting  our  antip- 
odes,—  the  huntsmen  were  up  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  they  already  were  past  their  first 
sleep  in  Persia."  At  this  time  he  lived  in 
his  first  lodging  upon  coming  to  London, 
near  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  I  find 
his  address  in  a  letter  which  must  have 
preceded  my  appointing  him  to  come  and 
lighten  my  darkness  in  Clerkenwell.  At 
the  close  of  the  letter,  he  says,  —  "  Al- 
though the  Borough  is  a  beastly  place  in 
dirt,  turnings,  and  windings,  yet  No.  8, 
Dean  Street,  is  not  difficult  to  find ;  and 
if  you  would  run  the  gauntlet  over  Lon- 
don Bridge,  take  the  first  turning  to  the 
left,  and  then  the  first  to  the  right,  and, 
moreover,  knock  at  my  door,  which  is 
nearly  opposite  a  meeting,  you  would  do 
me  a  charity,  which,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  is 
the  father  of  all  the  virtues.  At  all  events, 
let  me  hear  from  you  soon  :  I  say,  at  all 
events,  not  excepting  the  gout  in  your 
fingers."  I  have  little  doubt  that  this 

O 

letter  (which  has  no  other  date  than  the 
day  of  the  week,  and  no  post-mark)  pre- 
ceded our  first  symposium  ;  and  a  mem- 
orable night  it  was  in  my  life's  career. 

A  copy,  and  a  beautiful  one,  of  the 
folio  edition  of  Chapman's  Homer  had 
been  lent  me.  It  was  the  property  of 
Mr.  Alsager,  the  gentleman  who  for 
years  had  contributed  no  small  .share  of 
celebrity  to  the  great  reputation  of  the 
"  Times "  newspaper,  by  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  mon- 
ey-market department  of  that  journal. 
At  the  time  when  I  was  first  introduced 
to  Mr.  Alsager,  he  was  living  opposite 
Horsemonger-Lane  Prison ;  and  upon 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  being  sentenced  for 
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the  libel,  his  first  day's  dinner  was  sent 
over  by  Mr.  Alsager.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  most  studiously  correct  demeanor, 
with  a  highly  cultivated  taste  and  judg- 
ment in  the  fine  arts  and  music.  He 
succeeded  Hazlitt,  (which  was  no  insig- 
nificant honor,)  and  for  some  time  con- 
tributed the  critiques  upon  the  theatres, 
but  ended  by  being  the  reporter  of  the 
state  of  the  money-market.  He  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  have  the  first 
trial  at  his  own  house  of  the  best-reputed 
new  foreign  instrumental  music,  which 
he  used  to  import  from  Germany. 

Well,  then,  we  were  put  in  possession 
of  the  Homer  of  Chapman,  and  to  work 
we  went,  turning  to  some  of  the  "  famous- 
est "  passages,  as  we  had  scrappily  known 
them  in  Pope's  version..  There  was,  for 
instance,  that  perfect  scene  of  the  conver- 
sation on  Troy  wall  of  the  old  Senators 
with  Helen,  who  is  pointing  out  to  them 
the  several  Greek  captains,  with  that 
wonderfully  vivid  portrait  of  an  orator, 
in  Ulysses,  in  the  Third  Book,  beginning 
at  the  237th  line,— 

"  But  when  the  prudent  Ithacus  did  to  his 
counsels  rise  " ; 

the  helmet  and  shield  of  Diomed,  in  the 
opening  of  the  Fifth  Book ;  the  prodi- 
gious description  of  Neptune's  passage  in 
his  chariot  to  the  Achive  ships,  in  the 
opening  of  the  Thirteenth  Book,  — 

"  The  woods,  and  all  the  great  hills  near, 

trembled  beneath  the  weight 
Of  his  immortal  moving  feet." 

The  last  was  the  whole  of  the  shipwreck 
of  Ulysses  in  the  Fifth  Book  of  the  "  Odys- 
sey." I  think  his  expression  of  delight, 
during  the  reading  of  those  dozen  lines, 
was  never  surpassed :  — 

"  Then  forth  he  came,  his  both  knees  falter- 
ing, both 

His  strong  hands  hanging  down,  and  all 
with  froth 

His  cheeks  and  nostrils  flowing,  voice  and 
breath 

Spent  to  all  use,  and  down  he  sunk  to  death. 

The  sea  had  soaked  his  heart  through ;  all  his 
veins 

His  toils  had  racked  t'  a  laboring  woman's 
pains. 

Dead  weary  was  he." 


On  an  after-occasion  I  showed  him  the 
couplet  of  Pope's  upon  the   same  pas- 


sage :  — 


"  From  mouth  and  nose  the  briny  torrent  ran, 
And  lost  in  lassitude  lay  all  the  man" 

Chapman  supplied  us  with  many  an 
after-feast ;  but  it  was  in  the  teeming  won- 
derment of  this,  his  first  introduction,  that, 
when  I  came  down  to  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  I  found  upon  my  table  a  letter 
with  no  other  inclosure  than  his  famous 
sonnet,  "  On  first  looking  into  Chapman's 
Homer."  We  had  parted,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  at  day-spring;  yet  he  con- 
trived that  I  should  receive  the  poem, 
from  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  be- 
fore 10,  A.M.  In  the  published  copy  of 
this  sonnet  he  made  an  alteration  in  the 
seventh  line :  — 

"  Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene." 

The  original,  which  he  sent  me,  had  the 
phrase, 

"  Yet  could  I  never  tell  what  men  could 


mean  " ; 


which  he  said  was  bald,  and  too  simply 
wondering.  No  one  could  more  earnest- 
ly chastise  his  thoughts  than  Keats.  His 
favorite  among  Chapman's  Hymns  of  Ho- 
mer was  the  one  to  Pan,  and  which  he 
himself  rivalled  in  the  "  Endymion." 

In  one  of  our  conversations  about  this 
period,  I  alluded  to  his  position  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  —  coasting  and  recon- 
noitring, as  it  were,  that  I  might  dis- 
cover how  he  got  on,  and,  with  the  to- 
tal absorption  that  had  evidently  taken 
place  of  every  other  mood  of  his  mind 
than  that  of  imaginative  composition, 
what  was  his  bias  for  the  future,  and 
what  his  feeling  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
fession that  had  been  chosen  for  him, — 
a  circumstance  I  did  not  know  at  that 
time.  He  made  no  secret,  however,  that 
he  could  not  sympathize  with  the  science 
of  anatomy,  as  a  main  pursuit  in  life  ;  for 
one  of  the  expressions  that  he  used,  in 
describing  his  unfitness  for  its  mastery, 
was  perfectly  characteristic.-  He  said,  in 
illustration  of  his  argument,  —  "The  oth- 
er day,  for  instance,  during  the  lecture, 
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there  came  a  sunbeam  into  the  room, 
and  with  it  a  whole  troop  of  creatures 
floating  in  the  ray ;  and  I  was  off  with 
them  to  Oberon  and  Fairy-land."  And 
yet,  with  all  this  self-styled  un  fitness  for 
the  pursuit,  I  was  afterwards  inform- 
ed, that  at  his  subsequent  examination 
he  displayed  an  amount  of  acquirement 
which  surprised  his  fellow-students,  who 
had  scarcely  any  other  association  with 
him  than  that  of  a  cheerful,  crochety 
rhymester. 

It  was  about  this  period,  that,  going  to 
call  upon  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  who  then  oc- 
cupied a  pretty  little  cottage  in  the  "  Vale 
of  Health,"  on  Hampstead  Heath,  I  took 
with  me  two  or  three  of  the  poems  I  had 
received  from  Keats.  I  did  expect  that 
Hunt  would  speak  encouragingly,  and  in- 
deed approvingly,  of  the  compositions, — 
written,  too,  by  a  youth  under  age ;  but 
my  partial  spirit  was  not  prepared  for 
the  unhesitating  and  prompt  admiration 
which  broke  forth  before  he  had  read 
twenty  lines  of  the  first  poem.  Mr.  Hor- 
ace Smith  happened  to  be  there,  on  the 
occasion,  and  was  not  less  demonstrative 
in  his  praise  of  their  merits.  The  piece 
which  he  read  out,  I  remember,  was  the 
sonnet, — 

"  How  many  bards  gild  the  lapses  of  time !  " 
marking  with  particular  emphasis  and  ap- 
probation the  last  six  lines :  — 

"  So  the  unnumbered  sounds  that  evening 

store, — 
The  songs  of  birds,  the  whispering  of  the 

leaves, 
The  voice  of  waters,  the  great  bell  that 

heaves 
With  solemn  sound,  and  thousand  others 

more, 

That  distance  of  recognizance  bereaves,  — 
Make  pleasing  music,  and  not  wild  up- 


roar.' 


Smith  repeated,  with  applause,  the  line  in 
Italics,  saying,  "What  a  well-condensed 
expression  ! "  After  making  numerous 
and  eager  inquiries  about  him,  person- 
ally, and  with  reference  to  any  peculiar- 
ities of  mind  and  manner,  the  visit  ended 
in  my  being  requested  to  bring  him  over 
to  the  Vale  of  Health.  That  was  a  red- 
letter  day  in  the  young  poet's  life,  —  and 


one  which  will  never  fade  with  me,  as 
long  as  memory  lasts.  The  character 
and  expression  of  Keats's  features  would 
unfailingly  arrest  even  the  casual  passen- 
ger in  the  street;  and  now  they  were 
wrought  to  a  tone  of  animation  that  I 
could  not  but  watch  with  intense  interest, 
knowing  what  was  in  store  for  him  from 
the  bland  encouragement,  and  Spartan 
deference  in  attention,  with  fascinating 
conversational  eloquence,  that  he  was  to 
receive  and  encounter.  When  we  reach- 
ed the  Heath,  I  have  present  the  rising 
and  accelerated  step,  with  the  gradual 
subsidence  of  all  talk,  as  we  drew  to- 
wards the  cottage.  The  interview,  which 
stretched  into  three  "  morning  calls,"  was 
the  prelude  to  many  after-scenes  and  saun- 
teringa^about  Caen  Wood  and  its  neigh- 
borhood; for  Keats  was  suddenly  made 
a  familiar  of  the  household,  and  was  al- 
ways welcomed. 

It  was  in  the  library  at  Hunt's  cottage, 
where  an  extemporary  bed  had  been 
made  up  for  him  on  the  sofa,  that  he 
composed  the  framework  and  many  lines 
of  the  poem  on  "  Sleep  and  Poetry," — 
the  last  sixty  or  seventy  being  an  inven- 
tory of  the  art-garniture  of  the  room. 
The  sonnet, 

"  Keen,  fitful  gusts  are  whispering  here  and 
there," 

he  gave  me  the  day  after  one  of  our  visits, 
and  very  shortly  after  his  installation  at 
the  cottage. 
"  Give  me  a  golden  pen,  and  let  me  lean," 

was  another,  upon  being  compelled  to 
leave  "  at  an  early  hour."  But  the  occa- 
sion that  recurs  to  me  with  the  liveliest  in- 
terest was  the  evening  when,  some  obser- 
vations having  been  made  upon  the  char- 
acter, habits,  and  pleasant  associations 
of  that  reverenced  denizen  of  the  hearth, 
the  cheerful  little  fireside  grasshopper, 
Hunt  proposed  to  Keats  the  challenge  of 
writing,  then,  there,  and  to  time,  a  sonnet 
"  On  the  Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket." 
No  one  was  present  but  myself,  and  they 
accordingly  set  to.  I,  absent  with  a  book 
at  the  end  of  the  sofa,  could  not  avoid 
furtive  glances,  every  now  and  then,  at 
the  emulants.  I  cannot  say  hojvr  long  the 
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trial  lasted ;  I  was  not  proposed  umpire, 
and  had  no  stop-watch  for  the  occasion: 
the  time,  however,  was  short,  for  such  a 
performance ;  and  Keats  won,  as  to  time. 
But  the  event  of  the  after-scrutiny  was 
one  of  many  such  occurrences  which  have 
riveted  the  memory  of  Leigh  Hunt  in  my 
affectionate  regard  and  admiration,  for 
unaffected  generosity  and  perfectly  un- 
pretentious encouragement:  his  sincere 
look  of  pleasure  at  the  first  line,  — 

"  The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead  " ; 
"  Such  a  prosperous  opening ! "  he  said ; 
and  when  he  came  to  the  tenth  and  elev- 
enth lines,  — 

"  On  a  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  frost 
Has  wrought  a  silence'11 ; 

"Ah!  that's  perfect!  bravo,  Keats!"  — 
and  then  he  went  on  in  a  dilation  upon 
the  dumbness  of  all  Nature  during  the  sea- 
son's suspension  and  torpidity.  With  all 
the  kind  and  gratifying  things  that  were 
said  to  him,  Keats  protested  to  me,  as  we 
were  afterwards  walking  home,  that  he 
preferred  Hunt's  treatment  of  the  subject 
to  his  own. 

He  had  left  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Borough,  and  was  now  living  with  his 
brothers  in  apartments  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  house  in  the  Poultry,  over  the 
passage  leading  to  the  Queen's  Head  Tav- 
ern, and  opposite  one  of  the  City  Com- 
panies' Halls, — the  Ironmongers',  if  I  mis- 
take not.  I  have  the  associating  reminis- 
cence of  many  happy  hours  spent  in  this 
lodging.  Here  was  determined  upon,  in 
great  part  written,  and  sent  forth  to  the 
world,  the  first  little,  but  vigorous,  off- 
spring of  his  brain  :  — 
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Here,  on  the  evening  that  the  last  proof- 
sheet  was  brought  from  the  printer,  and, 
as  his  biographer  has  recorded,  upon  be- 
ing informed,  if  he  purposed  having  a 
Dedication  to  the  book,  that  it  must  be 
sent  forthwith,  he  went  to  a  side -table, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  mixed  conversation} 
(for  there  were  several  friends  in  the 
room,)  he  brought  to  Charles  Oilier,  the 
publisher,  the  Dedication-Sonnet  to  Leigh 
Hunt.  If  the  original  manuscript  of  that 
poem  —  a  legitimate  sonnet,  with  every 
restriction  of  rhyme  and  metre  —  could 
now  be  produced,  and  the  time  recorded 
in  which  it  was  written,  it  would  be  pro- 
nounced an  extraordinary  performance; 
added  to  which,  the  non-alteration  of  a 
single  word  in  the  poem  (a  circumstance 
noted  at  the  time)  claims  for  it,  I  should 
suppose,  a  merit  without  a  parallel. 

"  The  poem  which  commences  the  vol- 
ume," says  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  "  was 
suggested  to  Keats  by  a  delightful  sum- 
mer's day,  as  he  stood  beside  the  gate  that 
leads  from  the  battery  on  Hampstead 
Heath  into  a  field  by  Caen  Wood  " ;  and 
the  lovely  passage  beginning, 
"  Linger  awhile  upon  some  bending  planks," 

and  which  contains  the  description  of  the 
"  swarms  of  minnows  that  show  their  lit- 
tle heads,"  Keats  told  me  was  the  recol- 
lection of  our  having  frequently  loitered 
over  the  rail  of  a  foot-bridge  that  span- 
ned a  little  brook  in  the  last  field  upon 
entering  Edmonton.  He  himself  thought 
the  picture  was  correct,  and  liked  it; 
and  I  do  not  know  who  could  improve 
it 

Another  example  of  his  promptly  sug- 
gestive imagination,  and  uncommon  facil- 
ity in  giving  it  utterance,  occurred  one 
day  upon  his  returning  home  and  find- 
ing me  asleep  upon  the  sofa,  with  my 
volume  of  Chaucer  open  at  the  "  Flower 
and  the  Leaf."  After  expressing  his  ad- 
miration of  the  poem,  which  he  had  been 
reading,  he  gave  me  the  fine  testimony 
of  that  opinion,  in  pointing  to  the  sonnet 
he  had  written  at  the  close  of  it,  which 
was  an  extempore  effusion,  and  it  has  not 
the  alteration  of  a  single  word.  It  lies  be- 
fore me  now,  signed,  "  J.  K.,  Feb.,  181 7." 
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if  my  memory  does  not  betray  me,  this  taken  a  lodging  in  Well  Walk,  Hamp- 
charming  out-door  fancy-scene  was  Keats's  stead,  —  in  the  first  or  second  house,  on 
first  introduction  to  Chaucer.  Certain  I  the  right  hand,  going  up  to  the  Heath.  I 
am  that  the  "  Troilus  and  Cresseide  "  was  have  an  impression  that  he  had  been  some 
an  after-acquaintance ;  and  clearly  do  I  weeks  absent  at  the  sea-side  before  set- 
remember  his  approbation  of  the  favorite  tling  in  this  domicile ;  for  the  "  Endymion  " 
passages  that  I  had  marked.  I  desired  had  been  begun,  and  he  had  made  con- 
him  to  retrace  the  poem,  and  with  his  siderable  advances  in  his  plan.  He  came 
pen  confirm  and  denote  those  which  were  to  me  one  Sunday,  and  I  walked  with 
congenial  with  his  own  feeling  and  judg-  him,  spending  the  whole  day  in  Well 
ment.  These  two  circumstances,  connect-  Walk.  His  constant  and  enviable  friend 
ed  with  the  literary  career  of  this  cherish-  Severn,  I  remember,  was  present  on  the 
ed  object  of  his  friend's  esteem  and  love,  occasion,  by  the  circumstance  of  our  ex- 
have  stamped  a  priceless  value  upon  that  changing  looks  upon  Keats's  reading  to  us 
friend's  miniature  18mo  copy  of  Chaucer,  portions  of  his  new  work  that  had  pleas- 
The  little  first  volume  of  Keats's  Muse  ed  himself.  One  of  these,  I  think,  was 
was  launched  amid  the  cheers  and  fond  the  "  Hymn  to  Pan " ;  and  another,  I 
anticipations  of  all  his  circle.  Everyone  am  sure,  was  the  "Bower  of  Adonis," 
of  us  expected  that  it  would  create  a  sen-  because  his  own  expression  of  face  will 
sation  in  the  literary  world  ;  and  we  cal-  never  pass  from  me  (if  I  were  a  Rey- 
culated  upon,  at  least,  a  succession  of  re-  nolds  or  a  Gainsborough,  I  could  now 
prints.  Alas  !  it  might  have  emerged  in  stamp  it  forever)  as  he  read  the  descrip- 
Timbuctoo  with  stronger  chance  of  fame  tion  of  the  latter,  with  the  descent  and  as- 
and  favor.  It  never  passed  to  a  second  cent  of  the  car  of  Venus.  The  "  Hymn 
edition;  the  first  was  but  a  small  one,  to  Pan  "  occurs  early  in  the  First  Book :— 
and  that  was  never  sold  off.  The  whole  „  0  thou,  whose  mighty  palace-roof  doth  hang 
community,  as  !  by  compact,  determin-  From  jagged  trunks,"  etc. 

ed  to  know  nothing  about  it.    The  word 

i    ,  ,                                        .,  And  the  "  Bower  of  Adonis,    in  the  Sec- 
had  been  passed  that  its  author  was  a  -,  T>    i_ 
T>  j-    i          ,  .     ,,         , .        ,    .  ond  Book,  commences, — 
Radical ;  and  in  those  blessed  days  of 

"  Bible-Crown-and-Constitution  "  suprem-  "  After  a  thousand  mazes  overgone." 
acy,  he  might  with  better  chance  of  sue-  Keats  was  indebted  for  his  introduc- 
cess  have  been  a  robber,  —  there  were  tion  to  Mr.  Severn  to  his  school -fellow 
many  prosperous  public  ones, — if  he  had  Edward  Holmes,  who  also  had  been  one 
also  been  an  Anti- Jacobin.  Keats  had  of  the  child-scholars  at  Enfield;  for  he 
made  no  demonstration  of  political  opin-  came  to  us  in  the  frock-dress.  They  were 
ion ;  but  he  had  dedicated  his  book  to  sworn  companions  at  school,  and  re- 
Leigh  Hunt,  a  Radical  news-writer,  and  mained  friends  through  life.  Mr.  Holmes 
a  dubbed  partisan  of  the  French  ruler,  ought  to  have  been  an  educated  musician 
because  he  did  not  call  him  the  "  Corsi-  from  his  first  childhood ;  for  the  passion 
can  monster,"  and  other  disgusting  names,  was  in  him.  I  used  to  amuse  myself  with 
Verily,  "  the  former  times  were  not  better  the  piano-forte  after  supper,  when  all  had 
than  these."  Men  can  now  write  the  word  gone  to  bed.  Upon  some  sudden  occa- 
"  Liberty  "  without  being  chalked  on  the  sion,  leaving  the  parlor,  I  heard  a  scuffle 
back  and  hounded  out.  on  the  stairs,  and  discovered  that  my 
Poor  Keats!  he  little  anticipated,  and  young  gentleman  had  left  his  bed  to  hear 
as  little  deserved,  the  cowardly  and  scoun-  the  music.  At  other  times,  during  the  day, 
drel  treatment  that  was  in  store  for  him  and  in  the  intervals  of  school-hours,  he 
upon  the  publication  of  his  second  com-  would  stand  under  the  window,  listening, 
position,  the  "  Endymion."  It  was  in  the  He  at  length  intrusted  to  me  his  heart's 
interval  of  the  two  productions  that  he  secret,  that  he  should  like  to  learn  music, 
had  moved  from  the  Poultry,  and  had  So  I  taught  him  his  notes;  and  he  soon 
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knew  and  could  do  as  much  as  his  tutor. 
Upon  leaving  Enfield,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  elder  Seeley,  a  bookseller  in 
Fleet  Street ;  but,  hating  his  occupation, 
left  it,  I  believe,  before  he  was  of  age. 
He  had  not  lost  sight  of  me ;  and  I  intro- 
duced him  to  Mr.  Vincent  Novello,  who 
had  made  himself  a  friend  to  me,  and 
who  not  merely,  with  rare  profusion  of 
bounty,  gave  Holmes  instruction,  but  re- 
ceived him  into  his  house,  and  made  him 
one  of  his  family.  With  them  he  resid- 
ed some  years.  I  was  also  the  fortunate 
means  of  recommending  him  to  the  chief 
proprietor  of  the  "  Atlas  "  newspaper ; 
and  to  that  journal,  during  a  long  period, 
he  contributed  a  series  of  essays  and  cri- 
tiques upon  the  science  and  practice  of 
music,  which  raised  the  journal  into  a 
reference  and  an  authority  in  the  art. 
He  wrote  for  the  proprietors  of  the  "  At- 
las "  that  elegant  little  book  of  dilettante 
criticism,  "  A  Ramble  among  the  Musi- 
cians in  Germany."  He  latterly  contrib- 
uted to  the  "  Musical  Times  "  a  whole  se- 
ries of  masterly  essays  and  analyses  upon 
the  Masses  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beet- 
hoven. But  the  work  upon  which  his 
reputation  will  rest  was  a  "  Life  of  Mo- 
zart," which  was  purchased  by  Chapman 
and  Hall. 

I  have  said  that  Holmes  used  to  listen 
on  the  stairs.  In  after-years,  when  Keats 
was  reading  to  me  his  "  Eve  of  St.  Ag- 
nes," (and  what  a  happy  day  was  that! 
I  had  come  up  to  see  him  from  Rams- 
gate,  where  I  then  lived,)  at  the  passage 
where  Porphyro  in  Madeleine's  chamber 
is  fearfully  listening  to  the  hubbub  of  the 
dancing  and  the  music  in  the  hall  below, 
and  the  verse  says,  — 

"  The  boisterous  midnight  festive  clarion, 
The  kettle-drum  and  far-heard  clarionet, 
Affray  his  ears,  though  but  in  dying  tone: 
The  hall-door  shuts  again,  and  all  the  noise  is 
gone,"  — 

"  That  line,"  said  he,  "  came  into  my  head 
when  I  remembered  how  I  used  to  listen, 
in  bed,  to  your  music  at  school."  Inter- 
esting would  be  a  record  of  the  germs 
and  first  causes  of  all  the  greatest  poets' 
conceptions !  The  elder  Brunei's  first 


hint  for  his  "  shield,"  in  constructing  the 
tunnel  under  the  Thames,  was  taken 
from  watching  the  labor  of  a  sea -insect, 
which,  having  a  projecting  hood,  could 
bore  into  the  ship's  timber,  unmolested 
by  the  waves. 

I  fancy  it  was  about  this  time  that  Keats 
gave  that  signal  example  of  his  courage 
and  stamina,  in  the  recorded  instance  of 
his  pugilistic  contest  with  a  butcher-boy. 
He  told  me  —  and  in  his  characteristic 
manner  —  of  their  "passage  of  arms" 
The  brute,  he  said,  was  tormenting  a  kit- 
ten, and  he  interfered,  when  a  threat 
offered  was  enough  for  his  mettle,  and 
they  set  to.  He  thought  he  should  be 
beaten ;  for  the  fellow  was  the  taller  and 
stronger ;  but,  like  an  authentic  pugil- 
ist, my  young  poet  found  that  he  had 
planted  a  blow  which  "told"  upon  his 
antagonist.  In  every  succeeding  round, 
therefore,  (for  they  fought  nearly  an 
hour,)  he  never  failed  of  returning  to  the 
weak  point ;  and  the  contest  ended  in 
the  hulk  being  led  or  carried  home.  In 
all  my  knowledge  of  my  fellow-beings,  I 
never  knew  one  who  so  thoroughly  com- 
bined the  sweetness  with  the  power  of 
gentleness  and  the  irresistible  sway  of  an- 
ger as  Keats.  His  indignation  would  have 
made  the  boldest  grave;  and  those  who 
have  seen  him  under  the  influence  of 
tyranny,  injustice,  and  meanness  of  soul 
will  never  forget  the  expression  of  his 
features,  —  "  the  form  of  his  visage  was 
changed." 

He  had  a  strong  sense  of  humor ;  yet, 
so  to  speak,  he  was  not,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  a  humorist.  His  comic  fan- 
cy lurked  in  the  outermost  and  most  un- 
looked-for images  of  association,  —  which, 
indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  the  components 
of  humor ;  nevertheless,  I  think  they  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  quaint,  in  fulfil- 
ment and  success.  But  his  perception 
of  humor,  with  the  power  of  transmit- 
ting it  by  imitation,  was  both  vivid  and 
irresistibly  amusing.  He  once  described 
to  me  his  having  gone  to  see  a  bear-bait- 
ing,—the  animal,  the  property  of  a  Mr. 
Tom  Oliver.  The  performance  not  hav- 
ing begun,  Keats  was  near  to  and  watched 
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a  young  aspirant,  who  had  brought  a 
younger  under  his  wing  to  witness  the 
solemnity,  and  whom  he  oppressively  pa- 
tronized, instructing  him  in  the  names 
and  qualities  of  all  the  magnates  present 
Now  and  then,  in  his  zeal  to  manifest  and 
impart  his  knowledge,  he  would  forget 
himself,  and  stray  beyond  the  prescribed 
bounds,  into  the  ring,  —  to  the  lashing 
resentment  of  its  comptroller,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Soames ;  who,  after  some  hints  of 
a  practical  nature,  to  "  keep  back,"  be- 
gan laying  about  him  with  indiscrimi- 
nate and  unmitigable  vivacity,  —  the 
Peripatetic  signifying  to  his  pupil,  — 
"  My  eyes !  Bill  Soames  giv'  me  sich  a 
licker  !  " —  evidently  grateful,  and  con- 
sidering himself  complimented,  upon  be- 
ing included  in  the  general  dispensation. 
Keats's  entertainment  with  this  minor 
scene  of  low  life  has  often  recurred  to 
me.  But  his  subsequent  description  of 
the  baiting,  with  his  position,  of  his  legs 
and  arms  bent  and  shortened,  till  he 
looked  like  Bruin  on  his  hind-legs,  dab- 
bing his  fore -paws  hither  and  thither, 
as  the  dogs  snapped  at  him,  and  now 
and  then  acting  the  gasp  of  one  that  had 
been  suddenly  caught  arid  hugged,  his 
own  capacious  mouth  adding  force  to 
the  personation,  was  a  memorable  dis- 
play. I  am  never  reminded  of  this 
amusing  relation,  but  it  is  associated 
with  that  forcible  picture  in  Shakspeare, 
(and  what  subject  can  we  not  associate 
with  him?)  in  the  "Henry  VI.":  — 

"  as  a  bear  encompassed  round  with  dogs, 
"  Who  having  pinched  a  few  and  made  them  cry, 
"  The  rest  stand  all  aloof  and  bark  at  him." 

Keats  also  attended  a  prize-fight  be- 
tween two  of  the  most  skilful  and  en- 
during "light-weights," — Randal  and 
Turner.  It  was,  I  believe,  at  that  re- 
markable wager,  when,  the  men  being 
so  equally  matched  and  accomplished, 
they  had  been  sparring  for  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  before  a  blow  had  been 
struck.  In  describing  the  rapidity  of 
Randal's  blows  while  the  other  was  fall- 
ing, Keats  tapped  his  fingers  on  the  win- 
dow-pane. 

I  make  no  apology  for  recording  these 


events  in  his  life ;  they  are  characteris- 
tics of  the  natural  man,  —  and  prove, 
moreover,  that  the  indulgence  in  such 
exhibitions  did  not  for  one  moment  blunt 
the  gentler  emotions  of  his  heart,  or  vul- 
garize his  inborn  love  of  all  that  was 
beautiful  and  true.  His  own  line  was 
the  axiom  of  his  moral  existence,  his  po- 
litical creed:  —  "A  thing  of  beauty  is  a 
joy  forever " ;  and  I  can  fancy  no  coars- 
er consociation  able  to  win  him  from  this 
faith.  Had  he  been  born  in  squalor,  he 
would  have  emerged  a  gentleman.  Keats 
was  not  an  easily  swayable  man ;  in  dif- 
fering with  those  he  loved,  his  firmness 
kept  equal  pace  with  the  sweetness  of  his 
persuasion ;  but  with  the  rough  and  the 
unlovable  he  kept  no  terms, —  within  the 
conventional  precincts,  I  mean,  of  social 
order. 

From  Well  Walk  he  moved  to  anoth- 
er quarter  of  the  Heath,  —  Wentworth 
Place  the  name,  if  I  recollect.  Here 
he  became  a  sharing  inmate  with  Mr. 
Charles  Armitage  Brown,  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  a  Russia  merchant,  and 
had  retired  to  a  literary  leisure  upon  an 
independence.  I  do  not  know  how  they 
became  acquainted ;  but  Keats  never 
had  a  more  zealous,  a  firmer,  or  more 
practical  friend  and  adviser  than  Brown. 
His  robust  eagerness  and  zeal,  with  a 
headstrong  determination  of  will,  led  him 
into  an  undue  prejudice  against  the  broth- 
er, George,  respecting  some  money-trans- 
actions with  John,  which,  however,  the 
former  redeemed  to  the  perfect  satisfac- 
tion of  all  the  friends  of  the  family.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Keats,  Armitage  Brown 
went  to  reside  in  Florence,  where  he 
remained  some  few  years ;  then  he  set- 
tled at  Plymouth,  and  there  brought  out 
a  work  entitled,  "  Shakespeare's  Auto- 
biographical Poems.  Being  his  Sonnets 
clearly  developed ;  with  his  Character, 
drawn  chiefly  from  his  Works."  It  can- 
not be  said  that  in  this  work  the  author 
has  clearly  educed  his  theory ;  but,  in  the 
face  of  his  failure  upon  that  main  point, 
the  book  is  interesting,  for  the  heart-whole 
zeal  and  homage  with  which  he  has  gone 
into  his  subject.  Brown  was  no  half-meas- 
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ure  man ;  "  whatsoever  his  hand  found  to 
do,  he  did  it  with  his  might."  His  last 
stage -scene  in  life  was  passed  in  New 
Zealand,  whither  he  emigrated  with  his 
son,  having  purchased  some  land,  —  or, 
as  his  own  letter  stated,  having  been 
thoroughly  defrauded  in  the  transaction. 
Brown  accompanied  Keats  in  his  tour 
in  the  Hebrides,  a  worthy  event  in  the 
poet's  career,  seeing  that  it  led  to  the 
production  of  that  magnificent  sonnet 
to  "  Ailsa  Rock."  As  a  passing  obser- 
vation, and  to  show  how  the  minutest 
circumstance  did  not  escape  him,  he  told 
me,  that,  when  he  first  came  upon  the 
view  of  Loch  Lomond,  the  sun  was  set- 
ting ;  the  lake  was  in  shade,  and  of  a 
deep  blue;  and  at  the  farther  end  was 
"  a  slash  across  it,  of  deep  orange."  The 
description  of  the  traceried  window  in 
the  "  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  "  gives  proof  of 
the  intensity  of  his  feeling  for  color. 

It  was  during  his  abode  in  Wentworth 
Place  that  the  savage  and  vulgar  attacks 
upon  the  "  Endymion  "  appeared  in  the 
"  Quarterly  Review,"  and  in  "  Black- 
wood's  Magazine."  There  was,  indeed, 
ruffian,  low-lived  work, —  especially  in 
the  latter  publication,  which  had  reached 
a  pitch  of  blackguardism,  (it  used  to  be 
called  "  Blackguard's  Magazine,")  with 
personal  abuse, —  ABUSE, — the  only  word, 
—  that  would  damage  the  sale  of  any 
review  at  this  day.  The  very  reverse  of 
its  present  management.  There  would 
not  now  be  the  inclination  for  such  ras- 
cal bush-fighting ;  and  even  then,  or  in- 
deed at  any  period  of  the  Magazine's 
career,  the  stalwart  and  noble  mind  of 
John  Wilson  would  never  have  made  it- 
self editorially  responsible  for  such  trash. 
As  to  him  of  the  "  Quarterly,"  a  thimble 
would  have  been  "  a  mansion,  a  court," 
for  his  whole  soul.  The  style  of  the  ar- 
ticles directed  against  the  Radical  writ- 
ers, and  those  especially  whom  the  party 
had  nicknamed  the  "  Cockney  school "  • 
of  poetry,  may  be  conceived  by  its  pro- 
voking the  following  observation  from 
Hazlitt  to  me  :  —  "To  pay  those  fellows, 
Sir,  in  their  own  coin,  the  way  would  be, 
to  begin  with  Walter  Scott,  and  have 


at  his  clump-foot"     "  Verily,  the  former 
times  were  not  better  than  these." 

To  say  that  these  disgusting  misrepre- 
sentations did  not  affect  the  conscious- 
ness and  self-respect  of  Keats  would  be 
to  underrate  the  sensitiveness  of  his  na- 
ture. He  felt  the  insult,  but  more  the 
injustice  of  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived ;  he  told  me  so,  as  we  lay  awake 
one  night,  when  I  slept  in  his  brother's 
bed.  They  had  injured  him  in  the  most 
wanton  manner ;  but  if  they,  or  my  Lord 
Byron,  ever  for  one  moment  supposed 
that  he  was  crushed  or  even  cowed  in 
spirit  by  the  treatment  he  had  received, 
never  were  they  more  deluded.  "  Snuff- 
ed  out  by  an  article,"  indeed !  He  had 
infinitely  more  magnanimity,  in  its  fullest 
sense,  than  that  very  spoiled,  self-willed, 
and  mean-souled  man,  —  and  I  have  au- 
thority for  the  last  term.  To  say  nothing 
of  personal  and  private  transactions,  pa- 
ges 204-207  in  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Monckton  Milnes's  life  of  our  poet  will 
be  full  authority  for  my  estimate  of  his 
Lordship.  "  Johnny  Keats  "  had,  indeed, 
"  a  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart,"  and 
he  showed  it  in  the  best  way:  not  by 
fighting  the  ruffians,  —  though  he  could 
have  done  that, — but  by  the  resolve  that 
he  would  produce  brain-work  which  not 
one  of  their  party  could  approach ;  and 
he  did. 

In  the  year  1820  appeared  the  "La- 
mia," "Isabella,"  "Eve  of  St.  Agnes," 
and  "  Hyperion,"  etc.  But,  alas !  the  in- 
sidious disease  which  carried  him  off  had 
made  its  approach,  and  he  was  going  to, 
or  had  already  departed  for,  Italy,  at- 
tended by  his  constant  and  self-sacri- 
ficing friend,  Severn.  Keats's  mother 
died  of  consumption ;  and  he  nursed  his 
younger  brother  in  the  same  disease,  to 
the  last, —  and,  by  so  doing,  in  all  proba- 
bility, hastened  his  own  summons.  Up- 
on the  publication  of  the  last  volume  of 
poems,  Charles  Lamb  wrote  one  of  his 
own  finely  appreciative  and  cordial  cri- 
tiques in  the  "  Morning  Chronicle."  This 
was  sent  to  me  in  the  country,  where  I 
had  for  some  time  resided.  I  had  not, 
heard  of  the  dangerous  state  of  Keats's 
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health,  —  only  that  he  and  Severn  were 
going  to  Italy ;  it  was,  therefore,  an  un- 
prepared shock  which  brought  me  the 
news  that  he  had  died  in  Rome. 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  has  related  the 
anecdote  of  Keats's  introduction  to  Words- 
worth, with  the  latter's  appreciation  of  the 
"  Hymn  to  Pan,"  which  its  author  had 
been  desired  to  repeat,  and  the  Eydal 
Mount  poet's  snow-capped  comment  up- 
on it,  —  "  Uhm !  a  pretty  piece  of  Pagan- 
ism ! "  Mr.  Milnes,  with  his  genial  and 
placable  nature,  has  made  an  amiable  de- 
fence for  the  apparent  coldness  of  Words- 
worth's appreciation, — "  That  it  was  prob- 
ably intended  for  some  slight  rebuke  to 
his  youthful  compeer,  whom  he  saw  ab- 
sorbed in  an  order  of  ideas  that  to  him 
appeared  merely  sensuous,  and  would 
have  desired  that  the  bright  traits  of 
Greek  mythology  should  be  sobered  down 
by  a  graver  faith."  Keats,  like  Shak- 
speare,  and  every  other  true  poet,  put 
his  whole  soul  into  what  he  imagined, 
portrayed,  or  embodied ;  and  hence  he 
appeared  the  young  Greek,  "  suckled  in 
that  creed  outworn."  The  wonder  is, 
that  Mr.  Wordsworth  forgot  to  quote 
himself.  From  Keats's  description  of  his 
Mentor's  manner,  as  well  as  behavior,  that 
evening,  I  cannot  but  believe  it  to  have 
been  one  of  the  usual  ebullitions  of  the  ego- 
isni,  not  to  say  of  the  uneasiness,  known 
to  those  who  were  accustomed  to  hear  the 
great  moral  philosopher  discourse  upon 
his  own  productions  and  descant  upon 
those  of  a  contemporary.  During  this 
same  visit,  he  was  dilating  upon  some 
question  in  poetry,  when,  upon  Keats's 
insinuating  a  confirmatory  suggestion  to 
his  argument,  Mrs.  Wordsworth  put  her 
hand  upon  his  arm,  saying, — "  Mr.  Words- 
worth is  never  interrupted."  Again,  dur- 
ing the  same  interview,  some  one  had 
said  that  the  next  Waverley  novel  was 
to  be  "  Rob  Roy  " ;  when  Mr.  Wordsworth 
took  down  his  volume  of  Ballads,  and  read 
to  the  company  "  Rob  Roy's  Grave,"  — 
then,  returning  it  to  the  shelf,  observed, 
"  I  do  not  know  what  more  Mr.  Scott  can 
have  to  say  upon  the  subject."  When 
Leigh  Hunt  had  his  first  interview  with 
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Wordsworth,  the  latter  lectured  to  him 
—  finely,  indeed  —  upon  his  own  writ- 
ings; and  repeated  the  entire  sonnet, 

"  Great  men  have  been  among  us," — 

which  Hunt  said  he  did  "  in  a  grand  and 
earnest  tone."  Some  one  in  a  company 
quoting  the  passage  from  "  Henry  V.," — 

"  So  work  the  honey-bees," 

and  each  "  picking  out  his  pet  plum " 
from  that  perfect  piece  of  natural  his- 
tory, Wordsworth  objected  to  the  line, 

"  The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold," 

because,  he  said,  of  the  unpleasant  repe- 
tition of  the  "  iny  "  in  it !  Where  were 
his  ears  and  judgment  on  that  occasion  ? 
But  I  have  more  than  once  heard  it  said 
that  Wordsworth  had  not  a  genuine  love 
of  Shakspeare, — >that,  when  he  could,  he 
always  accompanied  a  "  pro "  with  his 
"  con"  and,  Atticus-like,  would  "just  hint 
a  fault  and  hesitate  dislike."  Truly,  in- 
deed, we  are  all  of  "  a  mingled  yarn,  good 
and  ill  together." 

I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  anything 
more  unjust  than  the  account  which  that 
ill-ordered  being,  Haydon,  left  behind 
him  in  his  "  Diary,"  respecting  the  idol- 
ized object  of  his  former  intimacy,  John 
Keats.  At  his  own  eager  request,  after 
reading  the  manuscript  specimens  I  had 
left  with  Leigh  Hunt,  I  had  introduced 
their  author  to  him;  and  for  some  time 
subsequently  I  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  seeing  them  together,  and  can  testify  to 
the  laudations  that  Haydon  trowelled  on 
to  the  young  poet.  Before  I  left  London, 
however,  it  had  been  said  that  things  and 
opinions  had  changed,  —  and,  in  short, 
that  Haydon  had  abjured  all  acquaint- 
ance with,  and  had  even  ignored,  such 
a  person  as  the  author  of  the  sonnet  to 
him,  and  those  "  On  the  Elgin  Marbles." 
I  say  nothing  of  the  grounds  of  their  sep- 
aration ;  but,  knowing  the  two  men,  and 
knowing,  I  believe,  to  the  core,  the  hu- 
mane principle  of  the  poet,  I  have  such 
faith  in  his  steadfastness  of  friendship, 
that  I  am  sure  he  would  never  have  left 
behind  him  an  unfavorable  truth,  while 
nothing  could  have  induced  him  to  ut- 
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ter  a  calumny  of  one  who  had  received  commonly   administer    the    tonic   which 

pledges  of  his  former  regard  and  esteem,  such  systems  usually  require,  —  a  good 

Haydon's  detraction  was  the  more  odious  basin  of  broth,  or  pea-soup.     And  I  be- 

because  its  object  cou'ld  not  contradict  the  lieve  I  am  infringing  on  no  private  do- 

eharo-e,  and  because  it  supplied  his  old  mestic  delicacy,  when  I  repeat,  that  he 

critical   antagonists    (if  any   remained)  has  been  known,  upon  a  sudden  and  im- 

with  an  authority  for  their  charge  against  mediate  emergency,  to  purloin  ("  convey 

him  of  Cockney  ostentation  and  display,  the  wise  it  call  ")  a  portion  of  the  warmest 

The  most  mean-spirited  and  trumpery  of  Mrs.    Shelley's  wardrobe,  to  protect 

twaddle  in  the  paragraph  was,  that  Keats  some  poor  starving  sister.     One  of  the 

was  so  far  gone  in  sensual  excitement  as  richer  residents  of  Marlow  told  me  that 

to  put  Cayenne  pepper  upon  his  tongue,  "  they  all  considered   him   a    madman." 

when  taking  his  claret !    Poor  fellow !  he  I  wish  he  had  bitten  the  whole  squad. 

never  purchased  a  bottle  of  claret,  within 

,          ,    ,         e  -,.              ,    f               i  "  No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 

my  knowledge  ot  him :  and,  trom  such  „,,         .  ,      ,    ,.  ,. 

J  The  'wisdom'  of  that  madness." 

observation  as  could  not  escape  me,  I  am 

bound  to  assert  that  his  domestic  expens-  Shelley's  figure  was  a  little  above  the 
es  never  could  have  occasioned  him  a  re-  middle  height,  slender,  and  of  delicate 
gret  or  a  self-reproof.  construction,  which  appeared  the  rather 
When  Shelley  left  England  for  Italy,  from  a  lounging  or  waving  manner  in 
Keats  told  me  that  he  had  received  from  his  gait,  as  though  his  frame  was  com- 
him  an  invitation  to  become  his  guest, —  pounded  merely  of  muscle  and  tendon, 
and,  in  short,  to  make  one  of  his  house-  and  that  the  power  of  walking  was  an 
hold.  It  was  upon  the  purest  principle  achievement  with  him,  and  not  a  natural 
that  Keats  declined  the  noble  proffer ;  for  habit.  Yet  I  should  suppose  that  he  was 
he  entertained  an  exalted  opinion  of  Shel-  not  a  valetudinarian,  although  that  has 
ley's  genius,  in  itself  an  inducement ;  he  been  said  of  him,  on  account  of  his  spare 
also  knew  of  his  deeds  of  bounty ;  and  and  vegetable  diet :  for  I  have  the  re- 
lastly,  from  their  frequent  intercourse,  he  membrance  of  his  scampering  and  bound- 
had  full  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  his  pro-  ing  over  the  gorse-bushes  on  Hampstead 
posal ;  for  a  more  crystalline  heart  than  Heath,  late  one  night,  —  now  close  upon 
Shelley's  never  beat  in  human  bosom,  us,  and  now  shouting  from  the  height, 
He  was  incapable  of  an  untruth  or  of  a  like  a  wild  school-boy.  He  was  both  an 
deceit  in  any  ill  form.  Keats  told  me,  active  and  an  enduring  walker,  —  feats 
that,  in  declining  the  invitation,  his  sole  which  do  not  accompany  an  ailing  and 
motive  was  the  consciousness,  which  would  feeble  constitution.  His  face  was  round, 
be  ever  prevalent  with  him,  of  his  not  flat,  pale,  with  small  features ;  mouth 
being,  in  its  utter  extent,  a  free  agent, —  beautifully  shaped  ;  hair,  bright -brown 
even  within  such  a  circle  as  Shelley's,  —  and  wavy ;  and  such  a  pair  of  eyes  as 
himself,  nevertheless,  the  most  unrestrict-  are  rarely  seen  in  the  human  or  any 
ed  of  beings.  Mr.  Trelawney,  a  familiar  other  head,  —  intensely  blue,  with  a  gen- 
of  the  family,  has  confirmed  the  unwaver-  tie  and  lambent  expression,  yet  wonder- 
ing testimony  to  Shelley's  bounty  of  na-  fully  alert  and  engrossing :  nothing  ap- 
ture,  where  he  says,  "  Shelley  was  a  being  peared  to  escape  his  knowledge, 
absolutely  without  selfishness."  The  poor-  Whatever  peculiarity  there  might  have 
est  cottagers  knew  and  benefited  by  the  been  in  Shelley's  religious  faith,  I  have 
thoroughly  practical  and  unselfish  char-  the  best  authority  for  believing  that  it 
acter  of  his  Christianity,  during  his  resi-  was  confined  to  the  early  period  of  his 
dence  at  Marlow,  when  he  would  visit  life.  The  practical  result  of  its  course 
them,  and,  having  gone  through  a  course  of  action,  I  am  sure,  had  its  source  from 
of  study  in  medicine,  in  order  that  he  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount."  There  is 
might  assist  them,  with  his  advice,  would  not  one  clause  in  that  divine  code  which 
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his  conduct  towards  his  fellow-mortals  did 
not  confirm,  and  substantiate  him  to  be  a 
follower  of  Christ.  Yet,  when  the  news 
arrived  in  London  of  the  death  of  Shel- 
ley and  Captain  Williams  by  drowning, 
the  "  Courier  "  newspaper  —  an  evening 
journal  of  that  day  —  capped  the  intelli- 
gence with  the  following  remark  :  —  "  He 
will  now  know  whether  there  is  a  hell  or 
not !  "  —  I  believe  that  there  are  still  one 
or  two  public  fanatics  who  would  think 
that  surmise,  but  not  one  would  dare  to 
utter  it  in  his  journal.  So  much  for  the 
progress  of  liberality,  and  the  power  of 
opinion. 

At  page  100  of  the  "  Life  of  Keats," 
Vol.  L,  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  has  quoted  a 
literary  portrait  of  him,  which  he  received 
from  a  lady  who  used  to  see  him  at  Haz- 
litt's  lectures  at  the  Surrey  Institution. 
The  building  was  on  the  south  or  right- 
hand  side,  and  close  to  Blackfriars' Bridge. 
I  believe  that  the  whole  of  Hazlitt's  lec- 
tures, on  the  British  Poets,  the  Writers 
of  the  Time  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  Comic 
Writers,  were  delivered  in  that  Institution, 
during  the  years  1817  and  1818;  shortly 
after  which  time  the  establishment  appears 
to  have  been  broken  up.  The  lady's  re- 
mark upon  the  character  and  expression 
of  Keats's  features  is  both  happy  and  true. 
She  says,  —  "  His  countenance  lives  in 
my  mind  as  one  of  singular  beauty  and 
brightness ;  it  had  an  expression  as  if  he 
had  been  looking  on  some  glorious  sight." 
That's  excellent.  —  "  His  mouth  was  full, 
and  less  intellectual  than  his  other  feat- 
ures." True  again.  But  when  our  ar- 
tist pronounces  that  "  his  eyes  were  large 
and  blue,"  and  that  "his  hair  was  au- 
burn" I  am  naturally  reminded  of  the 
fable  of  the  "  Chameleon  " :  —  "  They're 
brown,  Ma'am, —  brown,  I  assure  you!" 
The  fact  is,  the  lady  was  enchanted  — 
and  I  cannot  wonder  at  it  —  with  the 
whole  character  of  that  beaming  face; 
and  "  blue  "  and  "  auburn "  being  the 
favorite  tints  of  the  human  front  divine, 
in  the  lords  of  the  creation,  the  poet's 
eyes  consequently  became  "  blue,"  and 
his  hair  "  auburn."  Colors,  however,  vary 
with  the  prejudice  or  partiality  of  the 


spectator ;  and,  moreover,  people  do  not 
agree  even  upon  the  most  palpable  pris- 
matic tint.  A  writing-master  whom  we 
had  at  Enfield  was  an  artist  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit ;  but  he  had  one  dominant 
defect :  he  could  not  distinguish  between 
true  blue  and  true  green.  So  that,  upon 
one  occasion,  when  he  was  exhibiting  to 
us  a  landscape  he  had  just  completed,  I 
hazarded  the  critical  question,  why  he 
painted  his  trees  so  blue  ?  "  Blue  ! "  he 
replied,  —  "  what  do  you  call  green  ?  "  — 
Reader,  alter  in  your  copy  of  Monckton 
Milnes's  "  Life  of  Keats,"  Vol.  I.,  page  103, 
"  eyes  "  light  hazel,  "  hair  "  lightish-brown 
and  wavy. 

The  most  perfect,  and  withal  the  favor- 
ite portrait  of  him,  was  the  one  by  Severn, 
published  in  Leigh  Hunt's  "  Lord  Byron 
and  his  Contemporaries,"  and  which  I  re- 
member the  artist's  sketching  in  a  few 
minutes,  one  evening,  when  several  of 
Keats's  friends  were  at  his  apartments 
in  the  Poultry.  The  portrait  prefixed 
to  the  "  Life,"  also  by  Severn,  is  a  most 
excellent  one  -  look  -  and  -  expression  like- 
ness,—  an  every-day,  and  of  "the  earth, 
earthy  "  one ;  —  and  the  last,  which  the 
same  artist  painted,  and  which  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Hunter, 
of  Craig  Crook,  Edinburgh,  may  be  an 
equally  felicitous  rendering  of  one  look 
and  manner ;  but  I  do  not  intimately  rec- 
ognize it.  There  is  another,  and  a  curi- 
ously unconscious  likeness  of  him,  in  the 
charming  Dulwich  Gallery  of  Pictures. 
It  is  in  the  portrait  of  Wouvermans,  by 
Rembrandt.  It  is  just  so  much  of  a  re- 
semblance as  to  remind  the  friends  of 
the  poet,  —  though  not  such  a  one  as  the 
immortal  Dutchman  would  have  made, 
had  the  poet  been  his  sitter.  It  has 
a  plaintive  and  melancholy  expression, 
which,  I  rejoice  to  say,  I  do  not  associate 
with  him. 

There  is  one  of  his  attitudes,  during 
familiar  conversation,  which,  at  times, 
(with  the  whole  earnest  manner  and 
sweet  expression  of  the  man)  presents 
itself  to  me,  as  though  I  had  seen  him 
only  last  week.  The  attitude  I  speak 
of  was  that  of  cherishing  one  leg  over 
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the  knee  of  the  other,  smoothing  the  in- 
step with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  In  this 
action  I  mostly  associate  him  in  an  eager 
parley  with  Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  little  cot- 
tage in  the  "Vale  of  Health."  This 

o 

position,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  in  the  last 
portrait  of  him  at  Craig  Crook ;  if  not, 
it  is  in  a  reminiscent  one,  painted  after 
his  death. 

His  stature  could  have  been  very  lit- 
tle more  than  five  feet;  but  he  was, 
withal,  compactly  made  and  well-pro- 
portioned ;  and  before  the  hereditary  dis- 
order which  carried  him  off  began  to 
show  itself,  he  was  active,  athletic,  and 
enduringly  strong,  —  as  the  fight  with  the 
butcher  gave  full  attestation. 

The  critical  world, —  by  which  term 
I  mean  the  censorious  portion  of  it ;  for 
many  have  no  other  idea  of  criticism 
than  that  of  censure  and  objection, — 
the  critical  world  have  so  gloated  over 
the  feebler,  or,  if  they  will,  the  defective 
side  of  Keats's  genius,  and  his  friends, 
his  gloryingly  partial  friends,  have  so 
amply  justified  him,  that  I  feel  inclined 
to  add  no  more  to  the  category  of  opin- 
ions than  to  say,  that  the  only  fault  in 
his  poetry  I  could  discover  was  a  redun- 
dancy of  imagery,  —  that  exuberance, 
by-the-by,  being  a  quality  of  the  greatest 
promise,  seeing  that  it  is  the  constant 
accompaniment  of  a  young  and  teeming 
genius.  But  his  steady  friend,  Leigh 
Hunt,  has  rendered  the  amplest  and 
truest  record  of  his  mental  accomplish- 
ment in  the  Preface  to  the  "  Foliage," 
quoted  at  page  150  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  "  Life  of  Keats " ;  and  his  biog- 


rapher has  so  zealously,  and,  I  would 
say,  so  amiably,  summed  up  his  character 
and  intellectual  qualities,  that  I  can  add 
no  more  than  my  assent. 

Keats's  whole  course  of  life,  to  the 
very  last  act  of  it,  was  one  routine  of  un- 
selfishness and  of  consideration  for  oth- 
ers' feelings.  The  approaches  of  death 
having  come  on,  he  said  to  his  untiring 
nurse-friend, —  "  Severn,  —  I,  —  lift  me 
up,  —  I  am  dying :  —  /  shall  die  easy ; 
don't  be  frightened ;  —  be  firm,  and  thank 
God  it  has  come." 

There  are  constant  indications  through 
the  memoirs,  and  in  the  letters  of  Keats, 
of  his  profound  reverence  for  Shak- 
speare.  His  own  intensity  of  thought 
and  expression  visibly  strengthened  with 
the  study  of  his  idol ;  and  he  knew  but 
little  of  him  till  he  himself  had  become 
an  author.  A  marginal  note  by  him  in 
a  folio  copy  of  the  Plays  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  complete  absorption  his  mind 
had  undergone  during  the  process  of  his 
matriculation  ;  —  and,  through  life,  how- 
ever long  with  any  of  us,  we  are  all  in 
progress  of  matriculation,  as  we  study  the 
"  myriad-minded's  "  system  of  philosophy. 
The  note  that  Keats  made  was  this  :  — 
"  The  genius  of  Shakspeare  was  an  in- 
nate universality;  wherefore  he  laid  the 
achievements  of  human  intellect  prostrate 
beneath  his  indolent  and  kingly  gaze : 
he  could  do  easily  men's  utmost ;  his  plan 
of  tasks  to  come  was  not  of  this  world.  If 
what  he  proposed  to  do  hereafter  would 
not  in  the  idea  answer  the  aim,  how  tre- 
mendous must  have  been  his  conception 
of  ultimates ! " 
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TPIE  EUROPEAN  CRISIS. 


IT  is  not  long  since  we  listened  to  an 
interesting  discussion  of  this  question  :  — 
Which  was  the  more  important  year  to 
Europe,-- 1859  or  1860  ?  The  question 
is  one  that  may  be  commended  to  the 
attention  of  those  ingenuous  young  gen- 
tlemen, in  debating-societies  assembled, 
who  have  not  yet  settled  whether  Brutus, 
Cassius,  &  Co.  were  right  in  assassinating 
"  the  mighty  Julius,"  or  whether  Mary 
Stuart  was  a  martyred  saint  or  a  mar- 
tyred sinner,  or  whether  the  cold  chop  ' 
to  which  Cromwell  treated  Charles  I.  on 
a  memorable  winter-day  was  either  a 
just  or  a  politic  mode  of  touching  for  the 
king's  evil.  It  would  have  the  merit  of 
novelty,  —  and  Americans  are  as  fond  of 
new  things  in  their  day  of  power  as  ever 
were  the  Athenians  in  the  day  of  their 
decline.  A  yet  rarer  merit  it  would  have, 
in  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  could  justly 
be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
An  umpire  would  probably  decide  in  fa- 
vor of  1859,  —  because,  he  might  say,  had 
the  events  of  that  year  been  different, 
those  of  1860  must  have  undergone  a 
complete  change. 

The  romantic  conquest  of  Sicily  by 
Garibaldi,  and  his  successes  in  Naples, 
whereby  a  junior  branch  of  the  Bourbon 
family  has  been  sent  to  "  enjoy  "  that  ex- 
ile which  has  so  long  been  the  lot  of  the 
senior  branch, —  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Papalini  by  the  Italian  army  of  Vic- 
tor Emanuel  II. ,  which  asserted  the  su- 
periority of  the  children  of  the  soil  over 
the  bands  of  foreign  ruffians  assembled 
by  De  Merode  and  Lamoriciere  for  the 
oppression  of  the  Peninsula  in  the  name 
of  the  venerable  head  of  the  Church  of 
Home, —  these  are  events  even  more  strik- 
ing than  those  by  which  the  iron  sceptre 
of  Austria  was  cut  through  in  the  earlier 
year,  because  they  have  been  accomplish- 
ed by  Italian  genius  and  courage,  the  few 
foreigners  in  the  army  of  Garibaldi  not 
counting  for  much  in  the  contest.  They 
prove  the  regeneration  of  Italy.  But  it 


is  evident  that  nothing  of  the  kind  could 
have  been  done  in  1860,  if  1859  had  been 
as  quiet  a  year  for  Italy  as  its  immediate 
predecessor.  Before  the  leaders  and  the 
soldiers  of  Italy  could  obtain  the  indis- 
pensable place  whereon  to  stand,  it  was 
imperatively  necessary  that  the  power  of 
Austria  should  be  broken  down,  through 
the  defeat  and  consequent  demoralization 
of  her  army.  For  a  period  of  forty-four 
years,  Austria  had  had  her  own  way  in  the 
Peninsula.  From  the  fall  of  Napoleon's 
Italian  dominion,  in  1814,  to  the  day 
when  the  third  Napoleon's  army  entered 
Sardinia,  there  was,  virtually,  no  other 
rule  in  Italy  but  that  which  Austria  ap- 
proved. The  events  of  1848,  which  at 
one  time  promised  to  remove  "  the  bar- 
barians," had  for  their  conclusion  the  re- 
establishment  of  her  ascendency  in  greater 
force  than  ever;  and  the  last  ten  years 
of  that  ascendency  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  the  period  when  its  tyrannical 
character  was  most  fully  developed.  The 
hoary  proconsul  of  the  Lorraines,  Ra- 
detzky,  if  not  personally  cruel,  was  de- 
termined to  do  for  his  masters  what 
Castilian  lieutenants  had  done  for  the 
Austro-Burgundian  monarchs  of  Spain 
and  her  dependencies,  the  fairest  portions 
of  Italy  being  among  those  dependencies, 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries,—  to  destroy  the  public  spirit  of  Italy. 
Could  he  have  completed  a  century  of 
life,  or  had  there  been  no  European  na- 
tion ready  to  prevent  the  success  of  the 
Germanic  policy  under  which  Italy  was 
to  wither  to  provincial  worthlessness,  he 
might  have  been  successful.  But  Austria 
lost  her  best  jnan,  the  only  one  of  her 
soldiers  who  had  shown  himself  capable 
of  upholding  her  Italian  position,  when 
he  had  reached  to  more  than  ninety 
years ;  and  it  pleased  Providence  to  raise 
up  a  friend  to  Italy  in  a  quarter  to  which 
most  men  had  ceased  to  look  for  anything 
good. 

Well  has  it  been  said,  that  "  it  is  not 
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the  best  tools  that  shape  out  the  best  would  have  to  fight  the  battle  of  Italy 
ends ;  if  so,  Martin  Luther  would  not  unaided,  or  be  backed  by  some  power 
have  been  selected  as  the  master-spirit  beyond  the  mountains. 
of  the  Reformation."  Napoleon  III.  may  It  shows  how  much  men  respect  a  mili- 
deserve  all  that  is  said  against  him  by  tary  monarchy,  how  deferential  they  are 
men  of  the  extreme  right  and  by 'men  of  to  the  sword,  that  even  those  persons  who 
the  extreme  left,  —  by  Catholics  and  in-  assumed  that  France  must  espouse  the 
fidels, —  by  Whites,  and  Reds,  and  Blues,  Sardinian  cause  were  far  from  feeling  con- 
—  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  gave  fident  that  Austria  would  be  overmatch- 
to  the  Italians  that  assistance  without  ed  by  an  alliance  of  the  two  most  liberal 
which  they  never  could  have  obtained  of  the  Catholic  nations  of  Europe.  That 
even  partial  deliverance  from  the  Aus-  monarchy  is  the  type  of  force  to  all  minds; 
trian  yoke,  and  which  they  could  have  and  though  she  has  seldom  won  any  splen- 
procured  from  no  other  potentate  or  pow-  did  successes  in  the  field  over  the  armies 
er.  Bankrupt  though  she  was,  Austria's  of  enlightened  nations,  and  has  been  re- 
force  was  so  superior  to  anything  that  peatedly  beaten  by  Prussia  and  France, 
Italy  could  present  in  the  shape  of  an  men  cling  to  old  ideas,  and  give  her  great 
army,  that  Sardinia  must  have  been  con-  advantages  at  the  beginning  of  every  war 
quered,  if  she  had  contended  alone  with  in  which  she  engages.  The  common 
her  enemy;  and  a  war  between  Austria  opinion,  in  the  spring  of  1859,  was,  that 
and  Sardinia  was  inevitable,  and  would  Austria  would  crush  Sardinia  before  the 
probably  have  broken  out  long  before  French  could  reach  the  field  in  force,  and 
1859,  had  the  former  country  been  as-  that  her  soldiers,  flushed  by  successes  over 
sured  of  the  neutrality  of  France.  the  Italians,  would  hurl  their  new  foes  out 
There  has  been  a  great  inkshed,  and  of  the  country,  or  leave  them  in  its  soil. 
a  large  expenditure  of  oratory,  on  the  As  before,  Italy  was  to  be  the  grave  of 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  Italian  war  the  French,  —  only  that  their  grave  was  to 
of  1859  ;  and,  as  usual,  much  nonsense  be  dug  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war, 
has  been  written  and  said  of  and  concern-  instead  of  being  made,  as  in  other  days, 
ing  the  ambition  of  France  and  the  en-  at  its  close.  But  it  was  otherwise  order- 
croachments  of  Sardinia.  But  that  war  ed.  The  Austrians  lost  the  advantage 
was  brought  about  neither  by  French  which  certainly  was  theirs  at  the  open- 
ambition  nor  by  Sardinian  desire  for  ter-  ing  of  the  contest,  and,  that  lost,  disaster 
ritorial  aggrandizement.  That  it  occur-  after  disaster  befell  their  arms,  until  the 
red  in  1859  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  "crowning  mercy"  of  Solferino  freed 
action  of  France,  which  country  merely  Italy  from  their  rule,  if  it  didl  not  entire- 
chose  its  own  time  to  drub  its  old  foe ;  ly  banish  them  from  her  land.  That 
but  the  point  at  issue  was,  whether  Aus-  Solferino  was  not  so  great  a  victory  to 
trian  or  Sardinian  ideas  should  predom-  the  Allies  as  it  was  claimed  to  be  at 
in  ate  in  the  government  of  Italy.  Aus-  the  time,  that  it  resembled  less  Auster- 
tria's  purpose  never  could  be  accom-  litz  than  Wagram,  may  be  admitted,  and 
plished  so  long  as  a  constitutional  polity  yet  its  importance  remain  unquestioned ; 
existed  in  the  best,  because  the  best  gov-  for  its  decision  gained  for  Italy  the  only 
erned  and  the  best  organized,  of  all  the  thing  that  it  was  necessary  she  should 
Italian  States ;  and  Sardinia's  purpose  have  in  order  to  work  out  her  own  sal- 
never  could  be  accomplished  so  long  as  vation.  Henceforth,  she  was  not  to  trem- 
Austria  was  in  a  condition  to  dictate  to  ble  at  the  mere  touch  of  the  hilt  of  the 
the  Italians  the  manner  in  which  they  sword  worn  by  the  Viceroy  at  Milan,  but 
should  be  ruled.  A  war  between  the  two  was  to  have  the  chance,  at  least,  of  order- 
nations  was,  as  we  have  said,  inevitable,  ing  her  own  destinies.  If  not  thoroughly 
The  only  point  about  which  there  could  free,  she  was  no  longer  utterly  enslaved, 
be  any  dispute  was,  whether  Sardinia  The  peace  of  Villafranca  surprised  ev- 
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eiy  one,  from  the  Czar  on  the  Neva  to 
the  gold -gatherers  on  the  Sacramento. 

O  O 

Strange  as  had  been  the  doings  —  the 
world  called  them  tricks  —  of  Napoleon 
III.,  no  man  was  prepared  for  that ;  and 
even  now,  though  seventeen  eventful 
months  have  rolled  away  since  the  first 
shock  of  it  was  experienced,  the  summer- 
day  it  was  received  seems  more  like  one 
of  those  days  we  see  in  dreams  than  like 
a  clay  of  real  life.  Doubt,  laughter,  as- 
tonishment, and  disgust  followed  each 
other  through  the  minds  of  millions  of 
men.  If  curses  could  kill,  the  man  who 
had  escaped  the  bombs  of  Orsini  and 
the  bullets  of  the  Austrians  would  cer- 
tainly have  died  in  the  month  that  fol- 
lowed the  interview  he  had  flogged  his 
imperial  brother  into  granting  him.  In 
America,  —  where  we  are  always  doing 
so  much  (on  paper)  for  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  for  the  deliverance  of 
"oppressed  nationalities"  of  the  prop- 
er degrees  and  shades  of  whiteness,  in 
the  firm  conviction  that  the  free  man  is 
the  better  customer,  —  in  America  the 
reaction  of  opinion  was  overwhelming; 
and  there  were  but  few  persons  in  the 
United  States  who  would  not  have  shout- 
ed over  news  that  Henri  Cinq  was  in 
Paris,  and  that  the  French  Empire  had 
a  third  time  made  way  for  the  King- 
dom of  France.  Time  has  not  altogether 
removed  the  impression  then  created; 
for,  if  it  has  not  justified  the  belief  that 
the  French  Emperor  had  abandoned  the 
Italian  cause,  it  has  convinced  the  world 
that  he  lost  a  noble  opportunity  to  effect 
the  destruction  of  Austria.  There  may  be 
—  most  probably  there  are  —  facts  yet  un- 
known to  the  public,  knowledge  of  which 
would  partially  justify  the  conduct  of  the 
victor  toward  the  vanquished,  in  1859; 
but,  if  we  judge  from  what  we  know, 
which  is  all  that  any  monarch  can  de- 
mand of  the  formers  of  opinion,  Napoleon 
III.  was  guilty  of  a  monstrous  political 
and  military  blunder  when  he  forced  a 
truce  upon  Francis  Joseph. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  Euro- 
pean power  was  about  to  interfere  in 
behalf  of  Austria.  Prussia,  it  is  true, 


had  taken  a  stern  attitude,  and  showed 
a  disposition  to  place  herself  at  the  head 
of  those  German  States  which  were  for 
beginning  a  march  upon  Paris  at  once, 
though  M.  le  Marechal  Due  de  Mala- 
koff  was  ready  with  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  to  receive  them,  and  Paris 
itself  was  not  the  feeble  place  it  had 
been  in  1814  and  1815.  It  is  altogeth- 
er likely  that  Prussia  was,  as  is  usual 
with  her  at  every  European  crisis,  sham- 
ming. She  had  no  interest  in  the  main- 
tenance of  Austria's  territorial  integrity, 
and  it  was  rather  late  in  the  day  to  as- 
sume that  Berlin  was  affected  by  the  mor- 
tifications of  Vienna.  Could  the  hearts 
of  kings  and  the  counsels  of  cabinets  be 
known  with  that  literal  exactness  which 
is  so  desirable  in  politics,  and  yet  so  un- 
attainable, we  should  probably  find  that 
Prussia's  apparent  readiness  to  lead  Ger- 
many was  owing  to  her  determination 
that  German  armies  should  be  led  no- 
where to  the  assistance  of  Austria.  Eng- 
land had  just  changed  her  Ministry,  the 
Derby  Cabinet  giving  way  to  Lord  Palm- 
erston's,  which  was  recognized  on  all 
sides  as  a  great  gain  to  the  cause  of  Ital- 
ian independence ;  and  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell had  written  one  of  those  crusty  notes 
to  the  Prussian  government  for  which  he 
is  so  famous,  and  which  was  hardly  less 
Italian  in  its  sentiments  than  that  in  which, 
•written  in  October  last,  he  upheld  the 
course  o?  Garibaldi  and  Victor  Emanuel. 
Russia  had  evinced  no  disposition  to  in- 
terfere in  behalf  of  Austria,  and  perhaps 
the  news  of  Magenta  and  Solferino  was 
as  agreeable  to  the  dwellers  in  St.  Peters- 

O 

burg  and  Moscow  as  it  was  to  the  citi- 

O 

zens  of  New  York  and  Boston.  She  was, 
indeed,  believed  to  be  backing  France. 
Politically,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  there 
was  no  cause  or  occasion  for  the  throwing 
up  of  the  cards  by  the  French,  after  Sol- 
ferino. 

Nor  were  the  military  reasons  for  the 
cessation  of  warlike  operations  of  a  na- 
ture to  convince  men  of  their  irresist- 
ible weightiness.  A  great  deal  was  said 
about  the  strength  of  "  the  Quadrilateral," 
and  of  the  impregnability  of  the  position 
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which  it  formed, — as  if  there  ever  had  ex-  nanimous  peace  to  a  crushed  foe,  he  may 
isted  a  military  position  which  could  not  be  said  to  have  caricatured  that  which  he 
be  carried  or  turned,  or  out  of  which  its  sought  to  imitate.     The  first  Napoleon's 
defenders  could  not  be  bought,  or  forced,  magnanimity  after  Austerlitz  has  been  at- 
or  starved !     The  strength  of  the  Quadri-  tributed  to  the  craft  of  the  beaten  par- 
lateral  was  as  well  known  to  the  Emper-  ty, — he  allowing  the  Russians  to  escape 
or  in  January  as  it  was  in  July,  and  he  when    they   had    extricated    themselves 
must  have  counted  its  powers  of  resist-  from    the   false   position  in  which  their 
ance  before  he  resolved  upon  war.     Vic-  master's   folly   had   caused  them   to   be 
tory  he  had  organized,  like  Carnot ;  and  placed.     But  the  third  Napoleon  did  al- 
victory  in  Lombardy  was  sure  to  take  his  low  the   Austrians  to  avoid   the  conse- 
army  to  the  Mincio.     Verona  and  Vene-  quences   of  their   defeat,  and  so  disap- 
tia  were  to  be  the  complement  of  Milan,  pointed  Italy  and  the  world.      He  was 
Then  there  was  the  story  that  he  fright-  magnanimous,   and   most   astonishing   to 
ened  the  Kaiser  into  giving  his  consent  the  minds  of  men  was  his  magnanimity, 
to  the  truce  by  proving  to  him  that  the  Most  people  called  it  stupidity,  and  strange 
fortresses  upon  which  he  relied  were  not  stories  were  told  of  his  nervous  system 
in  good  defensible  condition,  his  commis-  having  been  shattered  by  the  sights  and 
saries  having  placed  the  funds  in  their  sounds  of  those  slaughter-fields  which  he 
pockets  that  should  have  been  devoted  had  planned  and  fought  and  won  ! 
to  the  purchase  of  stores, —  a  story  that  We  live  rapidly  in  this  age,  when  na- 
wears  a  very  probable  air,  in  view  of  the  tions  are  breaking  up  all  around  us,  when 
discovery  subsequently  made  of  the  mal-  unions  are  dissolving,  when  dynasties  dis- 
versations  of  some  of  the  highest  persons  appear  before  the  light  like  ghosts  at  cock- 
at  Vienna,  and  which  had  much  to  do  with  crowing,  and  when  emperors  and  kings 
the  suicide  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  rely  upon  universal  suffrage,  once  so  ter- 
It  is  known,  too,  that  the  force  which  Na-  rible   a  bugbear  in  their  eyes,  for  the 
poleon  III.  had  assembled  in  the  Adriatic  titles  to  their  crowns.     Opinion  is  rap- 
was  very  strong,  and  could  have  been  so  idly  formed,  and  is  as  rapidly  dismissed, 
used  as  to  have  promoted  an  Hungarian  We  may  be  as  much  astonished  now  at 
insurrection  in  a  sense  not  at  all  pleas-  the  peace  of  Villafranca  as  we  were  on 
ant  to  the  Austrians,  to  have  attacked  the  day  when  first  it  was  announced,  and 
Dalmatia  and  Istria,  and  to  have  aided  while  looking  -upon  it  only  as  a  piece  of 
in  the  deliverance  of  Venice.    That  force  diplomacy  intended  to  put  an  end  to  a 
was  largely  naval  in  its  character,  and  contest  costly  in  blood  and  gold  ;  but  we 
the  French  navy  was  burning  to  distin-  cannot  say,  as  it  was  common  then  to 
guish  itself  in  a  war  that  had  been  so  pro-  say,  that  the  war  which  it  closed  has  de- 
ductive of  glory  to  the  sister-service :  it  cided  nothing.     That  war  established  the 
would  have  had  a  Magenta  and  a  Pales-  freedom  and  nationality  of  Italy,  and  the 
tro  of  its  own,  won  where  the  Dorias  and  peace  so  much  condemned  was  the  means 
the  Pisani  had  struggled  for  fame  and  of  demonstrating  to  the  world  the  exist- 
their  countries'  ascendency.     Instead  of  ence  of  an  Italian  People.     How  far  the 
the    Quadrilateral  being   a   bar   to    the  French  Emperor  was  self-deceived,  and 
French,  it  would  have  been  a  trap  to  the  to  what  extent  he  believed  in  the  prac- 
Austrians,  who  would  have  been  taken  ticability  of  the  arrangements  made  at 
there  after  the  manner  in  which  Napo-  Villafranca  and  Zurich,  are  inscrutable 
leon  I.  took  their  predecessors  at  Ulm.  mysteries.     Que  sais-je?  might  be   the 
After  the  war  was  over,  it  came  out  that  form  of  his  own  answer,  were  any  one 
Verona  was  not  even  half  armed.  entitled  to  question  him  concerning  his 
If  Napoleon  HI.  was  bent  upon  carrying  own  opinion  on  his  own   acts  of  1859. 
that  imitation  of  his  uncle,  of  which  he  is  But  of  the  effects  of  his  attack  on  Aus- 
so  fond,  to  the  extent  of  granting  a  mag-  tria  there  can  be  no  doubt.     That  Lor- 
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raines  and  Bourbons  have  ceased  to 
reign  in  Italy,  —  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Victor  Emanuel  has  increased  from  six 
millions  of  people  to  twenty-four  millions, 
—  that  the  same  constitutional  monarch 
who  ruled  at  Turin  is  now  acknowl- 
edged in  Milan,  in  Ancona,  in  Florence, 
in  Naples,  and  in  Palermo,  being  King 
of  Lombards,  and  Tuscans,  and  Romans, 
and  Neapolitans,  and  Sicilians, —  and  that 
the  Austrians  are  no  longer  the  rulers 
of  the  Peninsula,  —  these  things  are  all 
due  to  the  conduct  of  the  French  Em- 
peror. Had  the  peace  of  Europe  not 
been  broken  by  France,  the  Austrian 
power  in  Italy  would  have  been  unbrok- 
en at  this  moment,  and  Naples  have  been 
still  under  the  dominion  of  that  mad  ty- 
rant whose  supreme  delight  it  was  to  of- 
fand  the  moral  sense  of  the  world,  and 
who  found  even  in  the  remonstrances  of 
his  brother-despots  occasion  for  increas- 
ing the  weight  of  the  chains  of  his  vic- 
tims, and  of  adding  to  the  intensity  and 
the  exquisiteness  of  their  tortures. 

These  solid  advantages  to  Italy,  this 
freedom  of  hers  from  domestic  despot- 
ism and  foreign  control,  are  the  fruits 
of  French  intervention ;  and  they  could 
have  been  obtained  in  no  other  way. 
There  was  no  nation  but  France  to 
which  Italy  could  look  for  aid,  and  to 
France  she  did  not  look  in  vain.  Of 
the  motives  of  her  ally  it  would  be  idle 
to  speak,  as  there  is  no  occasion  to  go 
beyond  consequences;  and  those  conse- 
quences are  just  as  good  as  if  the  French 
Emperor  were  as  pure-minded  and  un- 
selfish as  the  most  perfect  of  those  pala- 
dins of  romance  who  went  about  redress- 
ing one  class  of  wrongs  by  the  crea- 
tion of  another.  What  Italy  desired, 
what  alone  she  needed,  was  freedom 
from  foreign  intervention ;  and  that  she 
got  through  the  interposition  of  French 
armies,  and  that  she  could  have  got 
from  no  other  human  source.  This  sin- 
gle fact  is  an  all-sufficient  answer  to  the 
myriads  of  sneers  that  were  called  forth 
by  the  failure  of  Napoleon  III.  to  re- 
deem his  pledge  to  make  Italy  free  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic.  What  other 


potentate  did  anything  for  that  country 
in  1859,  or  has  done  anything  for  it  since 
that  memorable  year  ?  Neither  prince 
nor  people,  leaving  Napoleon  III.  and 
the  French  aside,  has  so  much  as  lifted 
a  hand  to  promote  the  regeneration  of 
Italy.  America  has  enough  to  do  in  the 
way  of  attending  to  domestic  slavery, 
without  concerning  herself  about  the 
freedom  of  foreigners;  and  she  has  given 

o  '  O 

the  Italians  her  —  sympathies,  which  are 
of  as  much  real  worth  to  her  as  would 
be  a  treatise  on  the  Resolutions  of  '98  to  a 
man  who  should  happen  to  tumble  into  the 
Niagara,  with  the  Falls  close  upon  him. 
England  would  have  had  Italy  submit  to 
that  Austrian  rule  which  had  been  es- 
tablished over  her  by  English  influence 
in  1814,  when  even  the  perverse,  pig- 
headed Francis  II.  could  see  sound  ob- 
jections to  it ;  and  all  because  want  of 
submission  on  her  part  would  disturb  the 
equilibrium  of  Europe,  and   might  tend 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  France, — two 
things  which  she  by  no  means  desired  to 
see  happen.     Russia,  like  America,  gave 
Italy  her  sympathies ;  but  she  had  a  bet- 
ter excuse  than  we  had  for  being  pru- 
dent, as   her  monarch  was  engaged  in 
planning   at  least  the   freedom   of  the 
serfs.     If  the  Russians  desired  the  over- 
throw of  the  Austrians,  it  was  not  be- 
cause they  loved  the  Italians,  but  from 
hatred  of  their  oppressors ;  and  that  ha- 
tred had  its  origin  in  the  refusal  of  Aus- 
tria to  join  Russia  when  she  was  so  hard 
pressed  by  France  and  England,  Tur- 
key and  Piedmont.     Prussia,  as  we  have 
seen,  sided  with  Austria ;  and  though  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  in  her  sincerity, 
her  moral  power,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  ad- 
verse to  the  Italian  cause.    The  other  Eu- 
ropean nations  were  of  no  account,  hav- 
ing no  will  of  their  own,  and  being  influ- 
enced only  by  the  action  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the    Pentarchy.     Save  France, 
Italy  had  no  friend  possessed  of  the  dis- 
position and  the  ability  to  afford  her  that 
assistance  without  which  she  must  soon 
have  become  in  name,  as  she  was  fast 
becoming  in  fact,  a  mere  collection  of 
Austrian  provinces. 
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We  dwell  upon  these  well-known  facts 
Because  an  opinion  seems  to  prevail  that 
no  nation  or  government  shall  interfere 

D 

for  the  protection  of  the  weak  against 
the  strong,  unless  it  shall  be  able  to  show 
that  it  is  perfect  itself,  and  that  its  inten- 
tions are  of  the  most  unselfish  nature. 
Peoples  are  to  be  delivered  from  oppres- 
sion only  as  the  Israelites  were  delivered, 
by  the  direct  and  immediate  interposi- 
tion of  Heaven  in  human  affairs  ;  and  the 
delivering  agent  must  be  as  high-minded 
and  generous  as  Moses,  who  was  allowed 
merely  to  gaze  upon  the  Promised  Land. 
Men  who  thus  reason  about  human  ac- 
tion, and  the  motives  of  actors  on  the 
great  stage  of  life,  must  have  read  his- 
tory to  very  little  purpose,  and  have 
observed  the  making  of  history  round 
about  them  to  no  purpose  at  all.  The 
instruments  of  Providence  are  seldom 
perfect  men,  and  the  broad  light  in 
which  they  live  brings  out  their  faults 
in  full  force.  Napoleon  III.  is  not  above 
the  average  morality  of  his  time ;  and  if 
he  had  been  so,  probably  he  never  would 
have  become  Emperor  of  the  French. 
But  in  this  respect  differs  he  much  from 
those  men  who  have  wrought  great  things 
for  the  world,  and  whom  the  world  is  con- 
tent to  reverence  ?  Robert  Bruce,  who 
saved  Scotland  from  the  misery  that  be- 
fell Ireland ;  Henry  IV.,  who  renewed 
the  life  of  France ;  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
who  prevented  the  Reformation  from 
proving  a  stupendous  failure;  and 'Wil- 
liam III.,  without  whose  aid  the  Consti- 
tutionalists of  England  must  have  gone 
down  before  the  Stuarts :  not  one  •  of 
these  men  was  perfect ;  and  yet  what 
losses  the  world  would  have  experien- 
ced, if  they  had  never  lived,  or  had  fail- 
ed in  their  great  labors !  It  has  been 
claimed  for  Gustavus  Adolphus  that  he 
was  the  only  pure  conqueror  that  ever 
lived ;  but  his  purity  may  safely  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  the  balls  of  Lu'tzen: 
he  was  not  left  unto  temptation.  We 
should  extend  to  Napoleon  III.  the  same 
charity  that  we  extend  to  men  who  have 
long  been  historical  characters,  and  judge 
him  by  his  actions  and  their  results,  and 


not  criticize  him  by  the  canons  of  fac- 
tion. 

Italy  was  delivered  by  the  war  of  1859, 
and  that  war  was  terminated  by  the  peace 
of  Villafranca.  For  the  moment,  it  seem- 
ed as  if  there  were  to.  be  a  restoration  of 
the  petty  princes  who  had  fled  from  Tus- 
cany and  Parma  and  Modena,  and  that 
an  Italian  Confederation  had  been  resolv- 
ed upon,  in  which  the  noxious  influences 
of  Austria  and  Naples  and  Papal  Rome 
should  stifle  the  pure  principles  upheld 
by  Sardinia.  A  few  months  sufficed  to 
show  that  these  evils  existed  in  appre- 
hension only.  The  Italians,  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  French,  were  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources,  and  by  their  con- 
duct they  dissipated  the  belief  that  they 
were  unequal  to  the  emergency.  Had 
the  war  been  continued,  had  Venetia 
been  conquered,  and  had  the  last  of  the 
Austrians  been  driven  beyond  the  Ison- 
zo,  Italy  would  have  been  the  prize  of 
French  valor  and  genius;  for  all  this 
must  have  been  done  on  the  instant,  and 
before  the  Italians,  less  the  Sardinians, 
could  have  taken  an  effective  part  in 
the  war.  The  most  devoted  believer  in 
the  patriotism  and  bravery  of  the  Ital- 
ians must  perforce  admit  that  they  had 
little  to  do  with  the  war  of  1859.  Leav- 
ing the  Sardinians  aside,  the  Italian  ele- 
ment in  that  contest  was  scarcely  appre- 
ciable. This  we  say  without  meaning 
any  reflection  on  the  Italians.  There 
were  many  good  reasons  why  they  should 
remain  quiet.  In  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  even  France  herself,  the 
war  took  them  by  surprise,  Austria  bring- 
ing it  on  weeks,  if  not  months,  before 
Napoleon  III.  had  meant  it  to  begin. 
They,  too,  had  seen  their  country  so  of- 
ten abused  by  those  who  had  conquered 
there,  that  they  had  some  excuse  for  wait- 
ing the  progress  of  events.  The  most  in- 
dustrious and  studied  efforts  had  been 
made  to  convince  them  that  the  object 
of  the  ruler  of  France  was  the  realiza- 
tion of  another  Napoleonic  idea,  namely, 
the  restoration  of  that  Kingdom  of  Italy 
which  perished  in  1814  ;  and  though  the 
rule  of  Napoleon  I.  was  the  best  that 
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Italy  bad  known  for  three  hundred  years, 
it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  enter  upon 
a  doubtful  fight  for  its  restoration.  Hence 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  Italy  were 
not  so  active  as  they  might  have  been ; 
and  their  coolness  is  said  to  have  had 
much  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  victor, 
who  must  have  thought  that  the  people 
he   had   come    to    deliver   were   taking 
things  very  easily,   and  who  could  not 
have  felt  much  flattered,  when  assured, 
in  the  politest  terms,  that  those  people 
believed  him  to  be  a  selfish  liar.     His 
work,  therefore,  was  but  partially  per- 
formed.    Instead  of  halting  on  the  shores 
of  the  historical  Adriatic,  his  armies  drew 
up  on  the  banks  of  the  classic  Mincius. 
France  had  done  her  part;  let  Italy  do 
the  rest,  if  it  were  to  be  done.     Thus 
abdicating  his  original  purpose,  and  prob- 
ably feeling  much  as  William  III.  felt 
•when  the  English  were  so  slow  in  join- 
ing him  that  he  talked  of  returning  to 
his    ships,   Napoleon   III.   gave    up    his 
power  to  dictate  the  future  of  Italy.    He 
had  no  right,  thereafter,  to  say  that  the 
Bourbons  should  continue  to  govern  in 
the  Two  Sicilies,  that  the  Dukes  should 
be  restored  to  their  Duchies,  and  that 
Venetia  should  be   guarantied  to  Aus- 
tria.    He  felt  this,  as  the  terms  of  the 
treaties   that   were    made    very   clearly 
show  ;  for  he  was  careful  to  abstain  from 
pledging  himself  to  anything  of  a  definite 
character.     If  he  had  perfected  his  orig- 
inal  work,  and   been   possessed   of  the 
power  to  effect  a  new  settlement  of  Italy, 
he  would,  we  presume,  .have  stipulated 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Bourbon  pow- 
er in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Penin- 
sula and  in  Sicily ;  while  the  much  talk- 
ed-of  purpose  pf  creating  an  Italian  King- 
dom or  Duchy  for  Prince  Napoleon  would 
probably  have  been  carried  out,  and  that 
gentleman  have  been  established  on  the 
Arno.    To  the  Sardinian  monarchy  would 
have  been  assigned  the  spoils  taken  from 
Austria,  —  Venice  and  Lombardy.     The 
change  in  his  political  plans  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  change  in  his  military 
plan,— though  either  change  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  cause  or  the  effect,  accord- 


ing to  the  point  from  which  the  observer 
views  the  entire  series  of  transactions. 
Thus  the  peace  of  1859  may  be  consider- 
ed to  have  been  a  benefit  to  Italy,  just  as 
the  war  it  terminated  had  been.  The 
war  freed  her  from  Austrian  dominion ; 
the  peace,  from  its  character,  and  from 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  \vas 
made,  left  her  people  at  liberty  to  act 
as  they  pleased  in  the  fair  field  that  had 
been  won  for  their  exertions  by  the  skill 
and  courage  of  the  French  and  Sardin- 
ian armies. 

The  destinies  of  Italy  being  placed  in 
her  own  hands,  the  Italians  were  as 
prompt  as  politic  considerations  would 
allow  them  to  be  in  promoting  the  uni- 
fication of  their  country.  Central  Italy 
soon  became  a  part  of  the  constitutional 
monarchy  which  had  grown  up  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Alps.  This  could  not  have 
happened,  if  Napoleon  III.  had  chosen  to 
veto  the  proceedings  of  the  Italians,  which 
had  virtually  nullified  one  of  his  pur- 
poses. That  he  consented  to  this  large 
addition  to  the  power  of  Sardinia  on  the 
condition  of  receiving  Savoy  and  Nice 
is  by  no  means  unlikely  ;  and  we  do  not 
think  that  Victor  Emanuel  was  either  un- 
wise or  wanting  in  patriotism  in  parting 
with  those  countrjes  for  the  benefit  of 
Italy.  Taking  advantage  of  the  troubles 
in  Sicily,  Garibaldi  led  a  small  expedi- 
tion to  that  island,  which  there  landed,  and 
began  those  operations  which  had  their 
appropriate  termination,  in  five  months, 
in  the  addition  of  all  the  territories  of 
the  wretched  Francis  II.,  except  Gaeta, 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Sardinian  King. 
The  importance  of  Garibaldi's  undertak- 
ing it  is  quite  impossible  to  overrate ;  but 
of  what  account  could  it  have  been,  if  the 
Austrians  had  stood  to  Italy  in  the  same 
position  that  they  held  at  the  opening  of 
1859?  Of  none  at  all.  Garibaldi  is  pre- 
eminently a  man  of  sense,  and  he  would 
never  have  thought  of  moving  against 
Francis  II.,  if  Francis  Joseph  had  been 
at  liberty  to  assist  that  scandalous  carica- 
ture of  kings.  Or,  if  he  had  been  tempted 
to  enter  upon  the  project,  he  would  have 
been  " snuffed  out"  as  easily  as  was  Mu- 
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rat,  when,  in  1815,  he  sought  to  recover 
the  Neapolitan  throne.  If  Austrian  ships 
had  not  prevented  him  from  landing  in  Si- 
cily, Austrian  troops  would  have  destroy- 
ed him  in  that  island.  Nay,  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  Bomba's  navy  and 
army  would  have  been  amply  sufficient 
to  do  their  master's  work.  That  his  men 
were  not  wanting  in  courage  and  con- 
duct has  been  proved  by  their  deeds  since 
the  tyrant  left  his  capital,  on  the  Voltur- 
no  and  around  Capua  and  at  Gaeta.  It 
was  not  want  of  bravery  that  led  to  their 
failure  in  Sicily,  but  the  belief  that  their 
employer's  system  had  failed,  and  that  he 
and  they  were  given  up  to  the  vengeance 
of  Italy,  supposing  the  Italians  to  be  strong 
enough  to  do  justice  on  them.  They  took 
courage  when  European  circumstances 
led  tfafein  to  conclude  that  Austria  would 
be  advised,  at  the  Warsaw  Conference, 
to  use  her  forces  for  the  restoration  of 
the  old  order  of  things  in  Italy,  and  re- 
ceive the  support  of  Russia  and  Prussia. 
To  deserve  such  aid  from  the  North,  the 
Neapolitan  army  struggled  hard,  but  in 
vain.  The  Absolutist  cause  was  lost  in 
Naples  when  the  sovereigns  met  in  the 
Polish  capital ;  and  though,  forty  years 
earlier,  this  would  have  been  held  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  the  entrance  of  the 
barbarians  into  Italy,  the  successes  of  the 
patriots  must  have  had  their  proper  weight 
with  the  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia  and 
the  Czar,  who  are  understood  to  have 
been  as  deaf  as  adders  to  the  charming 
of  their  young  brother  from  Vienna. 
What  was  resolved  upon  at  Warsaw  the 
world  has  no  positive  means  of  knowing, 
and  but  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  up- 
on the  rumors  that  have  been  so  abun- 
dant ;  but,  as  Austria  has  not  moved 
against  the  Italians,  and  as  the  instruc- 
tions to  her  new  commander-in-chief  in 
Venetia  (Von  Benedek)  are  reported  to 
be  strong  on  the  point  of  non-interven- 
tion, we  are  at  liberty  to  infer  that  she 
accepts  all  that  has  been  done  as  accom- 
plished facts,  and  means  to  stand  upon 
the  defensive,  in  the  hope  of  gaining 

J.  do 

moral  support  by  her  moderation  in  be- 
ing outwardly  content  with  less  than  half 


the  spoil  which  was  given  to  her  at  the 
expense  of  Italy,  when  Europe  was  "  set- 
tled," for  the  time,  four-and-forty  years 


ago. 


The  action  of  the  Sardinian  govern- 
ment, in  sending  its  soldiers  against  the 
legal  banditti  whom  Lamoriciere  had 
sought  to  drill  into  the  semblance  of  an 
army,  which  was  a  direct  attack  on  the 
Pope,  and  the  subsequent  employment 
of  those  soldiers,  and  of  the  Sardinian 
fleet,  against  the  forces  of  Francis  II., 
were  model  pieces  of  statesmanship,  and 
worthy  of  the  great  man  whose  name 
and  fame  have  become  indissolubly  as- 
sociated with  the  redemption  of  Italy. 
The  decision  thus  to  act  could  not  have 
been  taken  Avithout  the  consent  of  Na- 
poleon III.  having  first  been  had  and 
obtained  ;  and  there  is  probably  much 
truth  in  the  story,  that,  when  Lamoriciere 
had  the  coolness  to  threaten  his  conquer- 
ors with  the  vengeance  of  the  Emperor, 
they  told  him,  half -laughingly,  that  they 
had  planned  the  campaign  with  that  il- 
lustrious personage  at  Chambery,  which 
must  have  convinced  him  that  the  cause 
of  the  Keys  had  nothing  to  expect  from 
France  beyond  the  sort  of  police  aid 
which  General  Goyon  was  affording  to 
it  in  the  name  of  his  master.  Lamori- 
ciere also  expected  help  from  Austria, 
and  professed  to  be  able  to  number  the 
few  days  at  the  expiration  of  which 
the  white-coats  would  be  at  Alessandria, 
which  would  have  been  a  diversion  in 
his  favor,  that,  had  it  been  made,  must 
have  saved  him  from  the  mortification 
of  surrendering  to  men  whom  he  af- 
fected to  despise,  but  who  brought  him 
and  his  army  under  the  yoke.  The  faith 
of  the  commander  of  the  rabble  of  the 
Faith  in  Austrian  assistance  was  a  Vien- 
nese inspiration,  and  was  meant  to  in- 
duce him  to  resist  to  the  last.  Nor  was 
it  altogether  false :  for  the  Kaiser  and 

O  ' 

Count  Rechbcrg  appear  to  have  be- 
lieved that  they  could  induce  the  gov- 
ernments of  Russia  and  Prussia  to  sup- 
port them  in  a  crusade  in  behalf  of 
Rome  and  Naples,  which  was  to  rely 
upon  Lutherans  and  supporters  of  the 
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Eastern  Church  for  the  salvation  of 
the  Western  Church  and  its  worst  mem- 
bers. The  first  interview  between  Rech- 
berjr  and  GortschakofF,  if  we  can  be- 

c5  ' 

lieve  a  despatch  from  Warsaw,  led  quick- 
ly to  a  quarrel,  which  must  have  taken 
place  not  long  after  their  chiefs,  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Czar,  had  been  lock- 
ed in  each  other's  arms  at  the  railway- 
station.  It  is  but  just  to  the  Austrians 
to  state,  that  they  probably  had  re- 
ceived from  St.  Petersburg  some  prom- 
ises of  assistance,  which  Alexander  found 
himself  unable  to  redeem,  so  determined 
was  Russian  opinion  in  its  expression  of 
aversion  to  Austria  when  its  organs  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  the  old  game  was  to 
be  renewed,  and  that  Alexander  con- 
templated doing  in  1861  what  Nicholas 
had  done  in  1849,  —  to  step  between 
Francis  Joseph  and  humiliation,  perhaps 
destruction.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Czar 
has  ordered  all  Russians  to  leave  Italy, 
that  piece  of  pitiful  spite  would  show 
how  he  hates  the  Italian  cause,  and  also 
that  it  is  not  in  his  power  seriously  to 
retard  its  progress  at  present.  Instead 
of  ordering  Russians  from  Italy,  he  would 
send  them  to  that  country  in  great  mass- 
es, could  he  have  his  way  in  directing 
the  foreign  policy  of  his  empire. 

The  entire  success  of  Victor  Emanuel 
and  Garibaldi  has  brought  Italian  mat- 
ters to  a  crisis.  Carrying  out  the  policy 
of  Cavour,  the  King  and  the  Soldier  have 
all  but  completed  the  unification  of  their 
country,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  threatened  with  disunion. 
The  Kingdom  of  Italy  exists  at  this  time, 
virtually,  if  not  in  terms,  and  contains 
about  twenty-four  million  people.  It  com- 
prises the  original  territories  of  Victor 
Emanuel,  minus  Savoy  and  Nice,  the 
Two  Sicilies,  Lombardy,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  Papal  States,  and  Tuscany,  Par- 
ma, and  Modena.  If  we  except  the  frag- 
ment of  his  old  possessions  yet  held  by  the 
Pope,  and  the  Austrian  hold  on  Venetia, 
all  Italy  now  acknowledges  the  rule  of  Vic- 
tor Emanuel,  who  is  to  meet  an  Italian 
Parliament  in  January,  1861.  No  politi- 
cal change  of  our  century  has  been  more 


remarkable  than  this,  whether  we  look 
to  its  extent,  or  have  regard  to  the  agen- 
cies by  which  it  has  been  brought  about. 
Two  years  ago,  there  was  more  reason 
to  believe  that  the  King  of  Sardinia 
would  be  an  exile  than  that  the  Bourbon 
King  of  Naples  would  be  on  his  trav- 
els. No  man  would  have  dared  to  proph- 
esy that  the  former  would  be  reigning 
over  seven-eighths  of  the  Italians,  while 
the  latter  should  be  reduced  to  one  town, 
garrisoned  by  foreign  mercenaries.  That 
these  changes  should  be  wrought  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  had  it  been  predicted, 
would  have  been  thought  too  much  to  be 
related  as  a  dream.  Yet  it  is  the  voice 
of  the  Italian  People,  speaking  under  a 
suffrage-system  apparently  more  liberal 
than  ever  has  been  known  in  America, 
which  has  accomplished  all  that  has  been 
done  since  the  summer  of  1859  in  the 
Peninsula  and  in  Sicily.  It  was  because 
Napoleon  III.  would  not  place  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  people 
of  Central  Italy,  that  the  petty  monarchs 
of  that  country  were  not  restored  to  their 
thrones,  and  that  they  became  subjects 
of  Victor  Emanuel ;  and  the  voting  in 
Sicily  and  Naples  has  confirmed  the  de- 
cision of  arms,  and  made  it  imperative 
on  the  reactionists  to  attack  the  people, 
should  their  policy  lead  them  to  seek  a 
reversal  of  the  decrees  of  1860.  The  new 
monarch  of  the  Italians  expressly  bases 
his  title  to  reign  on  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, expressed  through  the  exercise  of 
the  least  restricted  mode  of  voting  that 
ever  has  been 'known  among  men;  and 
the  people  of  Southern  Italy  never  could 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  vote  their 
crown  to  him,  if  Garibaldi  had  not  first 
freed  them  from  the  savage  tyranny  of 
Francis  II. ;  and  Garibaldi  himself  could 
not  have  acted  for  their  deliverance,  if 
Italy  had  not  previously  been  delivered 
from  the  Austrians  by  France.  Thus 
we  have  the  French  Emperor,  desig- 
nated as  a  parvenu  both  in  England 
and  America,  and  owing  his  power  to  his 
name,  —  the  democrat  Garibaldi,  whose 
power  is  from  his  deeds,  and  whose  in- 
come is  not  equal  to  that  of  an  Irish 
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laborer  in  the  United  States, —  the  rich 
and  noble  Cavour,  whose  weekly  reve- 
nues would  suffice  to  purchase  the  fee- 
simple  of  Garibaldi's  island-farm,  —  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  representing  a  race 
that  was  renowned  before  the  Normans 
reigned  in  England,  —  and  the  masses  of 
the  Italian  people,  —  all  acting  together 
for  the  redemption  of  a  country  which 
needs  only  justice  to  enable  it  to  assume, 
as  near  as  modern  circumstances  will 
permit,  its  old  importance  in  the  world's 
scale.  That  there  should  have  been  such 
a  concurrence  of  foreign  friendship,  dem- 
ocratic patriotism,  royal  sagacity,  aris- 
tocratic talent,  and  popular  good  sense, 
for  Italy's  benefit,  must  help  to  strength- 
en the  belief  that  the  Italians  are  indeed 
about  to  become  a  new  Power  in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  the  world,  and  that  their 
country  is  no  more  to  be  rated  as  a  mere 
"  geographical  expression." 

The  Italian  crisis  is  a  European  cri- 
sis ;  for  matters  have  now  reached  a  pass 
in  which  the  foreigner  must  have  some- 
thing to  say  of  Italy's  future :  and  it  will 
be  well  for  the  general  peace,  if  he  shall 
use  only  the  words  of  justice,  in  giving 
his  decision ;  for  his  right  to  speak  at  all 
in  the  premises  is  derived  only  from  an 
act  of  usurpation,  long  acquiescence  in 
which  has  clothed  it  with  a  certain  show 
of  legality.  In  all  that  the  Italians  have 
thus  far  done,  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  Austria,  they  have  not  neces- 
sarily been  brought  into  conflict  with  any 
foreign  nation,  though  they  may  have 
terribly  offended  those  legitimate  sover- 
eigns who  have  been  accustomed  either 
to  give  law  to  Europe  or  to  see  public 
opinion  defer  considerably  to  their  will. 
Not  a  single  acquisition  thus  far  made  by 
Victor  Emanuel  can  be  said  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  any  act  at  which  Europe 
could  complain  with  justice.  Lombardy 
was  given  to  him  by  his  ally  of  France, 
whose  prize  it  was,  and  who  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  dispose  of  it,  and  who 
did  dispose  of  it  in  a  most  righteous  man- 
ner. That  Central  Italy  was  acquired 
by  him  was  due  partly  to  the  cowardice 
of  the  old  rulers  thereof,  and  partly  to 


the  intelligence,  activity,  and  patriotism 
of  its  people.  No  foreign  rights,  conven- 
tional or  otherwise,  were  assailed  or  dis- 
regarded when  it  passed  under  the  Sar- 
dinian sceptre.  When  so  much  of  the 
Pope's  temporal  possessions  were  taken 
from  him  by  the  people  themselves,  who 
had  become  weary  of  the  worst  system 
of  misgovernment  known  to  the  west  of 
Bokhara,  no  doubt  many  pious  Catholics 
were  shocked ;  but,  if  they  knew  anything 
of  the  history  of  the  Papal  temporal  rule 
and  power,  they  could  not  complain  at 
what  was  done,  on  the  score  of  illegal- 
itv;  and  the  deeds  of  Cialdini  and  Fanti 

V  • 

and  Persano  were  performed  against  for- 
eigners who  had  intruded  themselves  in- 
to Italy,  and  who  were  employed  to  up- 
hold the  political  supremacy  of  a  few  per- 
sons at  Rome,  while  they  had  no  more 
connection  with  the  religion  of  the  an- 
cient Church  than  they  had  with  that  of 
Thibet.  The  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
by  his  tyranny,  and  by  his  persistence  in 
the  offensive  course  of  his  house,  had  be- 
come an  outlaw,  as  it  were,  and  every 
Italian  at  least  was  fairly  authorized  to 
attack  him ;  and  in  doing  so  he  could  not 
be  said  to  assail  European  order,  nor 
could  any  European  power  send  assist- 
ance to  a  monarch  who  had  refused  to 
listen  even  to  the  remonstrances  of  Aus- 
tria against  his  cruelties.  The  stanchest 
of  English  conservatives,  while  they  said 
they  must  regard  Garibaldi  as  a  freeboot- 
er, did  not  hesitate  to  express  the  warm- 
est wishes  for  the  freebooter's  success. 
When  the  Sardinians  marched  to  Gari- 
baldi's aid,  they  did  so  in  the  interest  of 
order,  which  has  been  promptly  restored 
to  Southern  Italy  through  their  energetic 
course. 

Thus  far,  that  which  has  been  done 
in  Italy  has  been  of  a  local  character; 
but  nothing  more  can  be  done,  in  the 
way  of  completing  the  independence  and 
unity  of  Italy,  without  bringing  the  pa- 
triots into  conflict  with  Austria.  That 
power  still  is  supreme  in  Yenctia,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  portions  of  Italy,  and 
which  can  be  held  by  no  foreign  sover- 
eign without  endangering  the  whole  Pen- 
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insula.  "Were  there  no  other  reason  for 
seekino-  to  redeem  Venetia  from  Austrian 

O 

oppression,  the  safety  of  the  rest  of  Italy 
•would  demand  that  that  redemption  should 
be  accomplished.  Yenetia,  as  she  now  is, 
is  a  place  of  arms  for  the  chief,  we  may  say 
the  only,  foreign  enemy  that  the  Italian 
Kingdom  has  or  can  have ;  and  that  en- 

O 

emy  has  a  deep  and  a  peculiar  interest  in 
seeking  occasion  to  bring  about  the  new 
kin<nlom's  destruction.  If  Austria  should 

O 

succeed  in  conciliating  the  Hungarians,  — 
which  she  might  do,  if  she  were  to  act 
justly  toward  them,  —  and  a  change  of 
government  were  to  take  place  in  France, 
—  and  changes  in  the  French  govern- 
ment have  occurred  so  often  since  1789 
as  not  to  be  improbable  now, —  she  would, 
through  possession  of  Venetia,  be  enabled 
to  commence  a  new  Italian  war  with  the 
chances  of  success  greatly  in  her  favor. 
The  Italians,  therefore,  are  compelled  to 
round  and  complete  their  work,  in  get- 
ting possession  of  Venetia,  by  that  desire 
for  safety  and  for  self-preservation  which 
actuates  all  men  and  all  communities.  A 
nobler  feeling,  too,  moves  them.  They 
feel  the  obligation  that  exists  to  extend 
to  the  Venetians  that  freedom  which  is 
now  enjoyed  by  all  Italians  except  the 
Venetians  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
Pope's  subjects.  They  would  be  recreant 
to  the  dictates  of  duty,  and  disregardful 
of  those  of  honor,  were  they  to  leave 
Venetia  in  the  hands  of  Austria.  What 
their  feelings  on  this  momentous  subject 
are  may  be  gathered  from  Garibaldi's 
address  to  his  companions-in-arms,  when, 
having  completed  his  immediate  work,  he 
withdrew  from  active  service  for  the  time, 
in  November  last.  His  words  point  as 
directly  to  an  attack  on  Venetia  as  his 
landing  in  Sicily  indicated  his  intention 
to  overthrow  Francis  II.;  and  that  at- 
tack, according  to  the  Patriot  Soldier,  is 
to  be  made  under  the  lead  of  the  Patriot 
King,  Victor  Emanuel.  A  million  of 
Italians  are  called  for,  that  it  may  be  suc- 
cessfully made;  and  that  number  ought 
to  be  raised,  if  so  vast  a  host  shall  be 
found  necessary  to  perfect  the  independ- 
ence of  Italy.  After  what  we  have  seen 


done  by  the  Italians,  we  should  not  dis- 
trust their  power  to  do  even  more,  if  no 
delay  should  be  permitted,  and  full  ad- 
vantage be  taken  of  the  spirit  of  enthusi- 
astic patriotism  which  now  animates  them. 
That  Garibaldi  means  no  delay  is  proved 
by  his  naming  next  March  as  the  date 
for  the  renewal  of  the  mighty  crusade  in 
the  course  of  which  already  such  miracles 
have  been  wrought. 

That  Italy,  as  she  stands  to-day,  would 
be  found  more  than  the  equal  of  Austria, 
no  doubt  can  be  felt  by  any  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  two 
powers.  Italy  would  enter  upon  a  con- 
test with  Austria  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  advantage.  She  would  have  so 
decided  a  naval  superiority,  that  the  Aus- 
trian flag  would  disappear  from  the  Med- 
iterranean and  the  Adriatic,  and  she  would 
be  able  to  operate  powerfully  from  the 
sea  against  Venice.  It  is  a  military  ax- 
iom, that,  wherever  there  is  a  sea-side, 
there  is  a  weak  side ;  and  Venetia  pre- 
sents this  to  an  assailing  force  in  quite 
a  striking  manner.  Command  of  the 
Adriatic  and  the  neighboring  waters 
would  enable  the  Italians  to  threaten 
many  points  of  the  Austrian  territory, 
which  would  require  to  be  watched  by 
large  collections  of  soldiers ;  and  aid  could 
be  sent  to  the  Hungarians,  should  they 
rise,  by  the  way  of  Fiume.  Italy  could 
raise  a  larger  army  to  attack  Venetia 
than  Austria  could  employ  for  its  defence, 
with  Hungary  on  the  eve  of  revolution, 
Bohemia  discontented,  Croatia  not  the  loy- 
al land  it  was  in  '48,  and  even  the  Tyrol 
no  longer  a  model  of  subserviency  to  the 
Imperial  House.  The  Italians  are  at  any 
time  the  equals  of  the  Austrians  as  sol- 
diers, and  at  this  time  their  minds  are  in 
an  exalted  state,  under  the  dominion  of 
which  they  would  be  found  superior  to 
any  men  who  could  be  brought  against 
them,  if  well  led ;  and  among  the  Impe- 
rial commanders  there  is  no  man,  unless 
Von  Benedek  be  an  exception,  who  is  to 
be  named  with  the  generals  who  have  led 
the  way  in  the  work  we  have  seen  done 
since  last  spring.  In  a  military  sense,  and 
in  a  moral  sense,  Italy  is  the  superior  of 
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the  beaten,  bankrupt  monarchy  of  Aus- 
tria, and  capable  of  wresting  Venetia  from 
the  intrusive  race,  which  holds  it  as  much 
in  defiance  of  common  sense  as  of  com- 
mon right. 

But  would  Italy  be  permitted  to  settle 
her  quarrel  with  her  old  oppressor  with- 
out foreign  intervention  ?  We  fear  that 
she  would  not.  Venetia  is  held  by  Aus- 
tria in  virtue  of  the  Vienna  settlement 
of  Europe,  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
under  the  treaty  that  followed  the  war 
of  1859.  Some  English  statesmen  would 
appear  to  be  of  opinion  that  Venetia  must 
remain  among  the  possessions  of  Austria, 
without  reference  to  the  interests  of  Italy, 
the  party  most  concerned  in  the  business. 
In  his  first  note  to  Sir  James  Hudson, 
British  Minister  at  Turin,  which  note  was 
to  be  read  to  Count  Cavour,  Lord  John 
Russell,  Foreign  Secretary,  writes  more 
like  an  Austrian  than  an  Englishman,  go- 
ing even  to  the  astounding  length  of  de- 
claring that  a  war  to  defend  her  right  to 
Venetia  would  be  on  Austria's  part  a  pa- 
triotic war,  —  such  a  war,  we  presume 
the  Honorable  Secretary  of  State  must 
have  meant,  as  Wallace  waged  against 
Edward  I.,  or  that  which  the  first  William 
of  Orange  carried  on  against  Philip  II. ! 
Lord  Palmerston  seems  inclined  to  in- 
dorse his  colleague's  views ;  for  he  referred 
directly  to  this  very  note  in  terms  of  ap- 
probation, in  the  speech  which  he  made 
at  the  dinner  of  the  "Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Salters,"  on  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber. It  is  true,  that,  in  a  later  note  from 
Lord  John  Russell  to  Sir  James  Hudson, 
extreme  ground  in  favor  of  what  had 
been  done  in  Naples  by  the  Sardinians 
is  taken,  and  sustained  with  eminent 
ability ;  and  in  the  speech  of  Lord  Palm- 
erston referred  to,  the  object  of  the  first 
note  was  said  to  be  the  prevention  of  a 
rash  course  that  "  might  have  blighted  all 

CJ  O 

the  best  hopes  of  Italian  freedom."  We 
do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the 
English  people  would  ever  allow  their 
government  to  do  anything  to  help  Aus- 
tria to  maintain  possession  of  Venetia; 
but  the  relations  between  Austria  and 
England  are  of  old  date,  and  an  opinion 


prevails  in  the  latter  country  that  the 
former  should  be  kept  strong,  in  order 
that  she  may  be  preserved  as  a  counter- 
poise, on  the  one  side  to  Russia,  and  on 
the  other  to  France.  England  has  a  dif- 
ficult part  to  play,  and  her  course,  or 
rather  that  of  her  government,  sometimes 
makes  considerable  demand  on  the  char- 
itable construction  of  the  world ;  but 
her  people  are  sound,  and  for  a  long 
series  of  years  their  weight  has  been  felt 
on  the  right  side  of  European  contests. 
The  Italian  cause  is  popular  with  all 
classes  of  Englishmen,  and  their  country 
will  never  do  anything  to  the  prejudice 
of  that  cause.  But  it  may  refuse  aid 
at  a  time  when  such  aid  shall  be  much 
needed,  and  when  even  France  may 
stand  aloof,  and  refrain  from  finishing 

7  O 

the  business  which  she  commenced. 

There  is  said  to  be  an  opinion  growing 
up  in  France  that  Italy  may  be  made  too 
strong  for  the  good  of  her  friend  and  ally. 
A  new  nation  of  twenty -seven  million 
souls  —  which  would  be  Italy's  strength, 
should  Rome  and  Venetia  be  gained  for 
her  —  might  become  a  potent  enemy  even 
to  one  of  its  chief  creators  ;  and  the  tak- 
ing of  Savoy  and  Nice  has  caused  ill-feel- 
ing between  the  two  countries,  in  which 
Garibaldi  heartily  shares.  Napoleon  III. 
might  be  depended  upon,  himself,  to  sup- 
port Italy  hereafter  against  any  foreign 
enemy,  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
France  would  support  him  in  such  a 
course ;  and  he  must  defer  to  the  opinion 
of  his  subjects  to  a  considerable  extent, 
despotic  though  his  power  is  supposed  to 
be.  It  is  opinion,  in  the  last  resort,  that 
governs  everywhere,  —  under  an  absolute 
monarchy  quite  as  determinedly  as  under 
a  liberal  polity  like  ours  or  England's. 
There  is  a  large  party  in  France,  com- 
posed of  the  most  incongruous  materials, 
which  has  the  profoundest  interest  in 
misrepresenting  the  policy  of  the  Impe- 
rial government,  and  which  is  full  of  men 

O 

of  culture  and  intellect,  —  men  whose 
labors,  half-performed  though  they  are, 
must  have  considerable  effect  on  the 
French  mind.  The  first  Napoleon  had 
the  ground  honeycombed  under  him  by 
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his  enemies,  who  could  not  be  suppressed, 
nor  their  labors  be  made  to  cease,  even 
by  his  stern  system  of  repression.  It  may 
be  so  with  the  present  Emperor,  who 
knows  that  one  false  step  might  upset  his 
dynasty  as  utterly  as  it  was  twice  over- 
thrown by  the  armies  of  combined  Eu- 
rope. What  was  then  done  by  the  lions 
and  the  eagles  might  now  be  done  by 
the  moles.  The  worms  that  gnawed 
through  the  Dutch  dykes  did  Holland 
more  damage  than  she  experienced  from 
the  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  Let  the  French 
mind  become  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  the  Emperor  is  helping  Italy  at  the 
expense  of  France,  and  we  may  see  a . 
third  Restoration  in  that  country,  or  even 
a  third  Republic.  The  elder  Bourbons 
were  driven  out  because  they  were  as  a 
monument  in  Paris  to  Leipzig  and  Vit- 
toria  and  Waterloo,  erected  by  the  vic- 
tors on  those  fatal  fields.  The  Orleans 
dynasty  broke  down  because  it  had  be- 
come an  article  in  the  belief  of  most 
Frenchmen  that  it  was  disgracing  France 
by  the  corruption  of  its  domestic  policy 
and  the  subserviency  of  its  foreign  poli- 
cy. Napoleon  III.  could  no  more  sustain 
himself  against  the  belief  that  he  was 
using  France  for  the  benefit  of  Italy  than 
the  King  of  the  French  could  sustain 
himself  against  the  conviction  that  he 
was  abusing  the  country  he  ruled  over 
for  the  advancement  of  his  family.  He 
has  already  offended  the  Catholic  clergy 
by  what  he  has  done  for  Italy,  which  they 
regard  as  having  been  done  against  their 
Church ;  and  as  they  helped  to  make  him, 


so  they  may  be  able  to  unmake  him.  To 
satisfy  grumblers,  he  took  Savoy  and 
Nice.  For  some  time  past,  rumor  has 
been  busy  in  attributing  to  him  the  de- 
sign of  demanding  the  island  of  Sardinia. 
If  he  should  ask  for  Sardinia,  and  receive 
it,  might  he  not  ask  also  for  Sicily,  the 
country  of  which  he  offered  to  become 
King  in  1848,  and  did  not  receive  one 
vote,  an  incident  that  may  still  weigh 
upon  the  imperial  heart,  no  man  ever 
forgetting  a  contemptuous  slight  ?  If  he 
should  make  these  demands,  or  either  of 
them,  would  the  other  European  Powers 
permit  the  Italians  to  comply  with  them  ? 
These  are  questions  not  to  be  answered 
hurriedly,  but  they  closely  concern  the 
Italian  question,  a  solution  of  which  must 
soon  be  had,  for  the  world's  peace. 

The  third  act  of  the  drama  approach- 
es, and  1861  may  be  a  more  important 
year  to  Italy  than  was  either  1859  or  1860. 
The  successful  antagonist  of  Austria  she 
can  be  ;  but  could  she,  without  foreign 
aid,  withstand  an  alliance  that  should  be 
formed  against  her  in  the  name  of  order, 
while  her  former  ally  should  remain 
quiet  and  refuse  to  take  any  part  in  the 
war  ?  Austria,  it  has  been  intimated, 
might  be  induced  to  sell  Venetia  to  Italy, 
and  this  is  possible,  though  such  a  settle- 
ment of  the  question  in  dispute  would 
be  an  extraordinary  confession  of  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  aristocratical  mili- 
tary monarchy  of  the  -Lorraines,  and  a 
proceeding  of  which  it  would  be  more 
ashamed  than  it  would  be  even  of  a 
generous  action. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  ASYLUM  FOE  AGED  AND  DECAYED 

PUNSTERS. 

HAVING  just  returned  from  a  visit  success  of  the  Asylum  for  Idiots  and  Fee- 
to  this  admirable  Institution  in  company  ble-minded  Youth,  several  of  the  schol- 
with  a  friend  who  is  one  of  the  Direc-  ars  from  which  have  reached  consider- 
tors,  we  propose  giving  a  short  account  able  distinction,  one  of  them  being  con- 
of  what  we  saw  and  heard.  The  great  Eacted  with  a  ksd'ng  Daily  Paper  in 
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this  city,  and  others  having  served  in  the 
State  and  National  Legislatures,  was  the 
motive  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  this 
excellent  Charity.  Our  late  distinguished 
townsman,  Noah  Dow,  Esquire,  as  is  well 
known,  bequeathed  a  large  portion  of  his 
fortune  to  this  establishment,  —  "  being 
thereto  moved,"  as  his  will  expressed  it, 
"  by  the  desire  of  N.  Dowing  some  pub- 
lick  Institution  for  the  benefit  of  Man- 
kind." Being  consulted  as  to  the  Kules 
of  the  Institution  and  the  selection  of  a 
Superintendent,  he  replied,  that  "  all 
Boards  must  construct  their  own  Plat- 
forms of  operation.  Let  them  select  any- 
how and  he  should  be  pleased."  N.  E* 
Howe,  Esq.,  was  chosen  in  compliance 
with  this  delicate  suggestion. 

The  Charter  provides  for  the  support 
of  "  One  hundred  aged  and  decayed 
Gentlemen -Punsters."  On  inquiry  if 
there  was  no  provision  for  females,  my 
friend  called  my  attention  to  this  remark- 
able psychological  fact,  namely :  — 

THERE  is  NO  SUCH  THING  AS  A  FE- 
MALE PUNSTER. 

This  remark  struck  me  forcibly,  and 
on  reflection  I  found  that  /  never  knew 
nor  heard  of  one,  though  I  have  once  or 
twice  heard  a  woman  make  a  single  detach- 
ed pun,  as  I  have  known  a  hen  to  crow. 

On  arriving  at  the  south  gate  of  the 
Asylum  grounds,  I  was  about  to  ring,  but 
my  friend  held  my  arm  and  begged  me 
to  rap  with  my  stick,  which  I  did.  An 
old  man  with  a  very  comical  face  present- 
ly opened  the  gate  and  put  out  his  head. 

"So  you  prefer  Cane  to  A  bell,  do 
you  ?  "  he  said,  —  and  began  chuckling 
and  coughing  at  a  great  rate. 

My  friend  winked  at  me. 

"  You're  here  still,  Old  Joe,  I  see," 
he  said  to  the  old  man. 

"  Yes,  yes, —  and  it's  very  odd,  consid- 
ering how  often  I've  bolted,  nights." 

He  then  threw  open  the  double  gates 
for  us  to  ride  through. 

"Now,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  pulled 
the  gates  after  us,  "  you've  had  a  lon<r 
journey." 

"  Why,  how  is  that,  Old  Joe  ?  "  said  my 
friend. 


"  Don't  you  see?  "  he  answered ; "  there's 
the  East  hinges  on  one  side  of  the  gate, 
and  there's  the  West  hinges  on  t'other 
side,  —  haw!  haw!  haw!" 

We  had  no  sooner  got  into  the  yard 
than  a  feeble  little  gentleman,  with  a 
remarkably  bright  eye,  came  up  to  us, 
looking  very  seriously,  as  if  something 
had  happened. 

"  The  town  has  entered  a  complaint 
against  the  Asylum  as  a  gambling  estab- 
lishment," he  said  to  my  friend,  the  Direc- 
tor. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  my  friend. 

"Why,  they  complain  that. there's  a 
lot  o'  rye  on  the  premises,"  he  answered, 
pointing  to  a  field  of  that  grain,  —  and 
hobbled  away,  his  shoulders  shaking  with 
laughter,  as  he  went. 

On  entering  the  main  building,  we  saw 
the  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Asy- 
lum conspicuously  posted  up.  I  made  a 
few  extracts  which  may  be  interesting. 

Sect.  I.   OF  VERBAL  EXERCISES. 

5.  Each  Inmate  shall  be  permitted  to 
make  Puns  freely  from  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing until  ten  at  night,  except  during  Ser- 
vice in  the   Chapel  and   Grace  before 
Meals. 

6.  At  ten  o'clock  the  gas  will  be  turned 
off,  and  no  further  Puns,  Conundrums, 
or  other  play  on  words,  will  be  allowed  to 
be  uttered,  or  to  be  uttered  aloud. 

9.  Inmates  who  have  lost  their  facul- 
ties and  cannot  any  longer  make  Puns 
shall  be  permitted  to  repeat  such  as  may 
be  selected  for  them  by  the  Chaplain  out 
of  the  work  of  Mr.  Joseph  Miller. 

10.  Violent  and  unmanageable  Pun- 
sters, who  interrupt  others  when  engaged 
in  conversation,  with  Puns  or  attempts  at 
the  same,  shall  be  deprived  of  their  Jo 
seph  Millers,  and,  if  necessary,  placed  in 
solitary  confinement. 

Sect.  III.  OF  DEPORTMENT  AT  MEALS. 

4.  No  Inmate  shall  make  any  Pun,  or 
attempt  at  the  same,  until  the  Blessing 
has  been  asked  and  the  company  are 
decently  seated. 

7.  Certain  Puns  having  been  placed 
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on  the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  the  Insti- 
tution, no  Inmate  shall  be  allowed  to  ut- 
ter them,  on  pain  of  being  debarred  the 
perusal  of  Punch  and  Vanity  Fair,  and, 
if  repeated,  deprived  of  his  Joseph  Mil- 
ler. 

Among  these  are  the  following  : — 

Allusions  to  Attic  salt,  when  asked  to 
pass  the  salt-cellar. 

Remarks  on  the  Inmates  being  mus- 
tered, etc.,  etc. 

Associating  baked  beans  with  the  bene- 
factors of  the  Institution. 

Saying  that  beef-eating  is  befitting, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  following  are  also  prohibited,  ex- 
cepting to  such  Inmates  as  may  have  lost 
their  faculties  and  cannot  any  longer 
make  Puns  of  their  own :  — 

"-  —  your  own  hair  or  a  wig";  "it 
will  be  long  enough"  etc.,  etc. ;  "  little  of 
its  age,"  etc.,  etc.;  —  also,  playing  upon 
the  following  words  :  /iospital ;  mayor ; 
pun ;  pitied ;  bread ;  sauce,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
See  INDEX  EXPURGATORIUS,  printed 
for  use  of  Inmates. 

The  subjoined  Conundrum  is  not  al- 
lowed: — Why  is  Hasty  Pudding  like  the 
Prince  ?  Because  it  comes  attended  by 
its  sweet ;  —  nor  this  variation  to  it,  to  wit : 
Because  the  'lasses  runs  after  it. 

The  Superintendent,  who  went  round 
with  us,  had  been  a  noted  punster  in  his 
time,  and  well  known  in  the  business- 
world,  but  lost  his  customers  by  making 
too  free  with  their  names,  —  as  in  the  fa- 
mous story  he  set  afloat  in  '29  of  four 
Jerries  attaching  to  the  names  of  a  noted 
Judge,  an  eminent  Lawyer,  the  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and 
the  well-known  Landlord  at  Springfield. 
One  of  tliQfour  Jerries,  he  added,  was  of 
gigantic  magnitude.  The  play  on  words 
was  brought  out  by  an  accidental  remark 
of  Solomons,  the  well-known  Banker. 
"  Capital  punishment ! "  the  Jew  was  over- 
heard saying,  with  reference  to  the  guil- 
ty parties.  He  was  understood  as  say- 
ing, A  capital  pun  is  meant,  which  led 
to  an  investigation  and  the  relief  of  the 
greatly  excited  public  mind. 


The  Superintendent  showed  some  of 
his  old  tendencies,  as  he  went  round  with 
us. 

"  Do  you  know "  —  he  broke  out  all 
at  once  —  "  why  they  don't  take  steppes 
in  Tartary  for  establishing  Insane  Hos- 
pitals'?" 

We  both  confessed  ignorance. 

"  Because  there  are  nomad  people  to 
be  found  there,"  he  said,  with  a  dignified 
smile. 

He  proceeded  to  introduce  us  to  dif- 
ferent Inmates.  The  first  was  a  middle- 
aged,  scholarly  man,  who  was  seated  at 
a  table  with  a  Webster's  Dictionary  and 
a  sheet  of  paper  before  him. 

"Well,  what  luck  to-day,  Mr.  Mow- 
zer  ?  "  said  the  Superintendent. 

"  Three  or  four  only,"  said  Mr.  Mow- 
zer.  "  Will  you  hear  'em  now,  —  now 
I'm  here?"  ' 

We  all  nodded. 

"Don't  you  see  Webster  ers  in  the 
words  center  and  theater  f 

"  If  he  spells  leather  lether,  and  feather 
fether,  isn't  there  danger  that  he'll  give 
us  a  bad  spell  of  weather  ? 

"  Besides,  Webster  is  a  resurrectionist ; 
he  does  not  allow  u  to  rest  quietly  in 
the  mould. 

"And  again,  because  Mr.  Worcester 
inserts  an  illustration  in  his  text,  is  that 
any  reason  why  Mr.  Webster's  publishers 
should  hitch  one  on  in  their  appendix  ? 
It's  what  I  call  a  Connect-a-cut  trick. 

"  Why  is  his  way  of  spelling  like  the 
floor  of  an  oven  ?  Because  it  is  under 
bread. 

"  Mowzer  ! "  said  the  Superintendent, 
—  "  that  word  is  on  the  Index  ! " 

"  I  forgot,"  said  Mr.  Mowzer ; — "  please 
don't  deprive  me  of  Vanity  Fair,  this  one 
time,  Sir. 

"  These  are  all,  this  morning.  Good 
day,  Gentlemen.  Then  to  the  Superin- 
tendent,—  Add  you,  Sir!" 

The  next  Inmate  was  a  semi-idiotic- 
looking  old  man.  He  had  a  heap  of 
block-letters  before  him,  and,  as  we  came 
up,  he  pointed,  without  saying  a  word, 
to  the  arrangements  he  had  made  with 
them  on  the  table.  They  were  evident- 
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ly  anagrams,  and  had  the  merit  of  trans- 
posing the  letters  of  the  words  employed 
without  addition  or  subtraction.  Here 
are  a  few  of  them :  — 


TIMES. 
POST. 

SMITE! 
STOP! 

TRIBUNE. 
WORLD. 

TRUE  NIB. 
DR.  OWL. 

(  EES  VERI  DAT. 


ADVERTISER. 


ALLOPATHY.       ALL  o'  TH'  PAY. 

HOMCEOPATHY.    0,THE  -  !  0!  0,  MY  !  PAH  ! 

The  mention  of  several  New  York 
papers  led  to  two  or  three  questions. 
Thus:  Whether  the  Editor  of  the  Trib- 
une was  H.  G.  really  ?  If  the  complex- 
ion of  his  politics  were  not  accounted  for 
by  his  being  an  eager  person  himself? 
Whether  Wendell  Fillips  were  not  a  re- 
duced copy  of  John  Knocks  f  Whether 
a  New  York  Feuilleioniste  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  a  Fellow  down  East  f 

At  this  time  a  plausible-looking,  bald- 
headed  man  joined  us,  evidently  waiting 
to  take  a  part  in  the  conversation. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Higgles,"  said  the 
Superintendent.  "  Anything  fresh  this 
morning?  Any  Conundrum?" 

"I  haven't  looked  at  the  cattle,"  he 
answered,  dryly. 

"  Cattle  ?     Why  cattle  ?  " 

"  Why,  to  see  if  there's  any  corn  un- 
der 'em!"  he  said;  and  immediately  ask- 
ed, "  Why  is  Douglas  like  the  earth  ?  " 

We  tried,  but  couldn't  guess. 

"  Because  he  was  flattened  out  at  the 
polls  !  "  said  Mr.  Riggles. 

"  A  famous  politician,  formerly,"  said 
the  Superintendent.  "  His  grandfather 
was  a  seize-Hessian-ist  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  By  the  way,  I  hear  thefreeze- 
oil  doctrines  don't  go  down  at  New  Bed- 
ford. 

The  next  Inmate  looked  as  if  he  might 

D 

have  been  a  sailor  formerly. 

"  Ask  him  what  his  calling  was,"  said 
the  Superintendent. 

"  Followed  the  sea,"  he  replied  to  the 
question  put  by  one  of  us.  "  Went  as 
mate  in  a  fishing-schooner." 


"  Why  did  you  give  it  up  ?  " 

"  Because  I  didn't  like  working  for 
two  mast-ers"  he  replied. 

Presently  we  came  upon  a  group  of 
elderly  persons,  gathered  about  a  ven- 
erable gentleman  with  flowing  locks, 
who  was  propounding  questions  to  a  row 
of  Inmates. 

"  Can  any  Inmate  give  me  a  motto  for 
M.  Berger  ?  "  he  said. 

Nobody  responded  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  At  last  one  old  man,  whom 
I  at  once  recognized  as  a  Graduate  of 
our  University,  (Anno  1800,)  held  up  his 
hand. 

"  Hem  a  cue  tetigit." 

"  Go  to  the  head  of  the  Class,  Josse- 
lyn,"  said  the  venerable  Patriarch. 

The  successful  Inmate  did  as  he  was 
told,  but  in  a  very  rough  way,  pushing 
against  two  or  three  of  the  Class. 

"  How  is  this  ?  "  said  the  Patriarch. 

"  You  told  me  to  go  up  jostlin'"  he 
replied. 

The  old  gentlemen  who  had  been  shov- 
ed about  enjoyed  the  Pun  too  much  to 
be  angry. 

Presently  the  Patriarch  asked  again, — 

"  Why  was  M.  Berger  authorized  to 
go  to  the  dances  given  to  the  Prince  ?  " 

The  Class  had  to  give  up  this,  and  he 
answered  it  himself:  — 

"  Because  every  one  of  his  carroms 
was  a  tick-it  to  the  ball." 

"Who  collects  the  money  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  last  campaign  in  It- 
aly?" asked  the  Patriarch. 

Here  again  the  Class  failed. 

"  The  war-cloud's  rolling  Dun"  he 
answered. 

"  And  what  is  mulled  wine  made 
with  ?  " 

Three  or  four  voices  exclaimed  at 
once, — 

"  Sizzle-y  Madeira ! " 

Here  a  servant  entered,  and  said, 
"  Luncheon-time."  The  old  gentlemen, 
who  have  excellent  appetites,  dispersed 
at  once,  one  of  them  politely  asking  us 
if  we  would  not  stop  and  have  a  bit 
of  bread  and  a  little  mite  of  cheese. 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  have  forgotten 
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to  show  you,"  said  the  Superintendent, — 
"  the  cell  for  the  confinement  of  violent 
and  unmanageable  Punsters." 

We  were  very  curious  to  see  it,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  alleged 
absence  of  every  object  upon  which  a 
play  of  words  could  possibly  be  made. 

The  Superintendent  led  us  up  some 
dark  stairs  to  a  corridor,  then  along 
a  narrow  passage,  then  down  a  broad 
flight  of  steps  into  another  passage-way, 
and  opened  a  large  door  which  looked 
out  on  the  main  entrance. 

"  We  have  not  seen  the  cell  for  the 
confinement  of  '  violent  and  unmanage- 
able' Punsters,"  we  both  exclaimed. 

"  This  is  the  sell  I  "  he  exclaimed, 
pointing  to  the  outside  prospect. 

My  friend,  the  Director,  looked  me  in 
the  face  so  good-naturedly  that  I  had  to 
laugh. 

"We  like  to  humor  the  Inmates,"  he 
said.  "  It  has  a  bad  effect,  we  find,  on 
their  health  and  spirits  to  disappoint 
them  of  their  little  pleasantries.  Some 
of  the  jests  to  which  we  have  listened 
are  not  new  to  me,  though  I  dare  say 
you  may  not  have  heard  them  often 
before.  The  same  thing  happens  in 
general  society,  with  this  additional  dis- 
advantage, that  there  is  no  punishment 


provided  for  'violent  and  unmanageable ' 
Punsters,  as  in  our  Institution." 

We  made  our  bow  to  the  Superintend- 
ent and  walked  to  the  place  where  our 
carriage  was  waiting  for  us.  On  our 
way,  an  exceedingly  decrepit  old  man 
moved  slowly  towards  us,  with  a  per- 
fectly blank  look  on  his  face,  but  still 
appearing  as  if  he  wished  to  speak. 

"  Look ! "  said  the  Director,  —  "  that  js 
our  Centenarian." 

The  ancient  man  crawled  towards  us, 
cocked  one  eye,  with  which  he  seemed 
to  see  a  little,  up  at  us,  and  said,  — 

"  Sarvant,  young  Gentlemen.  Why  is 
a  —  a  —  a  —  like  a  —  a  —  a  —  ?  Give  it 
up  ?  Because  it's  a  —  a  —  a  —  a  — ." 

He  smiled  a  pleasant  smile,  as  if  it  were 
all  plain  enough. 

"  One  hundred  and  seven  last  Christ- 
mas," said  the  Director.  "  He  lost  his  an- 
swers about  the  age  of  ninety-eight.  Of 
late  years  he  puts  his  whole  Conundrums 
in  blank,  —  but  they  please  him  just  as 
well." 

We  took  our  departure,  much  gratified 
and  instructed  by  our  visit,  hoping  to 
have  some  future  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing the  Records  of  this  excellent  Charity 
and  making  extracts  for  the  benefit  of 
our  Readers. 


THE   QUESTION  OF   THE   HOUR. 


DEAN  SWIFT,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  says  that  he  does  not  "  remem- 
ber to  have  ever  heard  or  seen  one  great 
genius  who  had  long  success  in  the  min- 
istry; and  recollecting  a  great  many  in 
my  memory  and  acquaintance,  those  who 
had  the  smoothest  time  were,  at  best, 
men  of  middling  degree  in  understand- 
ing." However  true  this  may  be  in  the 
main,  —  and  it  undoubtedly  is  true  that 
in  ordinary  times  the  speculative  and  in- 
novating temper  of  an  original  mind  is 
less  safe  than  the  patience  of  routine  and 


persistence  in  precedent  of  a  common- 
place one,  —  there  are  critical  occasions 
to  which  intellect  of  the  highest  quality, 
character  of  the  finest  fibre,  and  a  judg- 
ment that  is  inspired  rather  than  confus- 
ed by  new  and  dangerous  combinations 
of  circumstances,  are  alone  equal.  Tac- 
tics and  an  acquaintance  with  the  high- 
est military  authorities  were  adequate 
enough  till  they  were  confronted  with 
General  Bonaparte  and  the  new  order 
of  things.  If  a  great  man  struggling  with 
the  storms  of  fate  be  the  sublimest  spec- 
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tacle,  a  mediocre  man  in  the  same  posi-  nation,  and  whether  it  be  expedient  to 

tion  is  surely  the  most  pitiful.    Deserted  put  the  latter  in  practice,  we  shall  not 

by  his  presence  of  mind,  which,  indeed,  consider :  for  it  is  not  always  the  part  of 

had  never  been  anything  but  an  absence  wisdom  to  attempt  a  settlement  of  what 

of  danger, — baffled  by  the  inapplicability  the  progress  of  events  will  soon  settle  for 

of  his  habitual  principles  of  conduct,  ( if  us.     Mr.   Buchanan   seems   to  have  no 

that  may  be  called  a  principle,  which,  like  opinion,  or,  if  he  has  one,  it  is  a  halting 

the  act  of  walking,  is  merely  an  uncon-  between  two,  a  bat-like  cross  of  sparrow 

scious  application  of  the  laws  of  gravity,)  and  mouse  that  gives  timidity  its  choice 

—  helpless,  irresolute,  incapable  of  con-  between  flight  and  skulking.      Nothing 
ceiving  the  flower  Safety  in  the  nettle  shocks  our  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things 
Danger,  much  more  of  plucking  it  thence,  more  than  a  fine  occasion  to  which  the 

—  surely  here,  if  anywhere,  is  an  object  man  is  wanting.     Fate  gets  her  hook 
of  compassion.     When  such  a  one  is  a  ready,  but  the  eye  is  not  there  to  clinch 
despot  who  has  wrought  his  own  destruc-  with  it,  and  so  all  goes  at  loose  ends, 
tion   by  obstinacy  in  a  traditional  evil  Mr.  Buchanan  had  one  more  chance  of- 
policy,  like  Francis  II.  of  Naples,  our  fered  him  of  showing  himself  a  common- 
commiseration  is  outweighed  by  satisfac-  place  man,  and  he  has  done  it  full  jus- 
tion  that  the  ruin  of  the  man  is  the  safety  tice.    Even  if  they  could  have  done  noth- 
of  the  state.     But  when  the  victim  is  a  ing  for  the  country,  a  few  manly  sen- 
so-called  statesman,  who  has  malversated  terices  might  have  made  a  pleasing  ex- 
the  highest  trusts  for  selfish  ends,  who  ception  in  his  political  history,  and  res- 
has   abused   constitutional  forms  to  the  cued  for  him  the  fag-end  of  a  reputation, 
destruction  of  the  spirit  that  gave  them  Mr.  Buchanan,  by  his  training  in  a 
life   and  validity,  who   could  see  noth-  system  of  politics  without  a  parallel  for 
ing  nobler  in  the  tenure  of  high  office  intrigue,    personality,   and   partisanship, 
than  the  means  it  seemed  to  offer  of  pro-  would  have  unfitted  himself  for  taking  a 
longing  it,  who  knows  no  art  to  conjure  statesmanlike  view  "of  anything,  even  if 
the  spirit  of  anarchy  he  has  evoked  but  he  had  ever  been  capable  of  it.     His  na- 
the  shifts  and  evasions  of  a  second-rate  ture  has  been  subdued  to  what  it  worked 
attorney,  and  who  has  contrived  to  in-  in.     We  could  not  have  expected  from 
volve  his  country  in  the  confusion  of  prin-  him  a  Message  around  which  the  spirit, 
ciple  and 'vacillation  of  judgment  which  the  intelligence,  and  the  character  of  the 
have  left  him  without  a  party  and  without  country  would  have  rallied.  But  he  might 
a  friend, — for  such  a  man  we  have  no  feel-  have  saved  himself  from  the  evil  fame  of 
ing  but  contemptuous  reprobation.    Pan-  being  the  first  of  our  Presidents  who  could 
urge  in  danger  of  shipwreck  is  but  a  faint  never  forget  himself  into  a  feeling  of  the 
type  of  Mr.  Buchanan  in  face  of  the  pres-  dignity  of  the  place  he  occupied.      He 
ent  crisis ;  and  that  poor  fellow's  craven  has  always  seemed  to  consider  the  Pres- 
abjuration  of  his  "former  friend,"  Friar  idency  as  a  retaining-fee  paid  him  by  the 
John,  is  magnanimity  itself,  compared  with  slavery-propagandists,  and  his  Message  to 
his  almost -ex -Excellency's  treatment  of  the  present  Congress  looks  like  the  last 
the  Free  States  in  his  last  Message  to  Con-  juiceless  squeeze  of  the  orange  which  the 
gress.     There  are  times  when  mediocrity  South  is  tossing  contemptuously  away. 

is  a  dangerous  quality,  and  a  man  may  Mr.  Buchanan  admits  as  real  the  as- 
drown  himself  as  effectually  in  milk-and-  sumed  wrongs  of  the  South  Carolina  rev- 
water  as  in  Malmsey.  olutionists,  and  even,  if  we  understand 
The  question,  whether  we  are  a  Gov-  him,  allows  that  they  are  great  enough  to 
ernment  or  an  Indian  Council,  we  do  not  justify  revolution.  But  he  advises  the 
propose  to  discuss  here  ;  whether  there  be  secessionists  to  pause  and  try  what  can 
a  right  of  secession  tempered  by  a  right  be  done  by  negotiation.  He  sees  in  the 
of  coercion,  like  a  despotism  by  assassi-  internal  history  of  the  country  only  a  se- 
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ries  of  injuries  inflicted  by  the  Free  upon  ilies  every  change  in  the  National  Admin- 

the  Slave  States ;  yet  he  affirms,  that,  so  istration  is  as  disastrous  as  revolution,  and 

far  as  Federal  legislation  is  concerned,  the  Government  has  thus  lost  that  influ- 

the  rights  of  the  South  have  never  been  ence  which  the  idea  of  permanence  and 

assailed,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  stability  would  exercise  in  a  crisis  like 

the  Missouri  Compromise,  which  gave  to  the   present.     At  the   present  moment, 

Slavery  the  unqualified  possession  of  terri-  the  whole  body  of  office-holders  at  the 

tory  which  the  Free  States  might  till  then  South  is  changed  from  a  conservative  to 

have  disputed.     Yet  that  bargain,  a  losing  a  disturbing  element  by  a  sense  of  the 

one  as  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  Free  States,  insecurity  of  their   tenure.     Their  alle- 

having  been  annulled,  can  hardly  be  reck-  giance  having  always  been  to  the  party 

oned  a  present  grievance.     South  Caro-  in  power  at  Washington,  and  not  to  the 

Una  had  quite  as  long  a  list  of  intolerable  Government  of  the  Nation,  they  find  it 

oppressions  to  resent  in  1832  as  now,  and  easy  to  transfer  it  to  the  dominant  fac- 

not  one  of  them,  as  a  ground  of  complaint,  tion  at  home. 

could  be  compared  with  the  refusal  to  The  subservience  on  the  question  of 
pay  the  French- Spoliation  claims  of  Mas-  Slavery,  which  has  hitherto  characteriz- 
sachusetts.  The  secession  movement  then,  ed  both  the  great  parties  of  the  coun- 
as  now,  had  its  origin  in  the  ambition  of  try,  has  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
disappointed  politicians.  If  its  present  extremists  at  the  South,  and  has  en- 
leaders  are  more  numerous,  none  of  them  abled  them  to  get  the  control  of  pub- 
are  so  able  as  Mr.  Calhoun  ;  and  if  it  has  lie  opinion  there  by  fostering  false  no- 
now  any  other  object  than  it  had  then,  it  tions  of  Southern  superiority  and  North- 
is  to  win  by  intimidation  advantages  that  ern  want  of  principle.  We  have  done 
shall  more  than  compensate  for  its  loss  in  so  much  to  make  them  believe  in  their 
the  elections.  importance  to  us,  and  given  them  so  lit- 
In  1832,  GeneralJackson  bluntly  call-  tie  occasion  even  to  suspect  our  impor- 
ed  the  South  Carolina  doctrines  treason,  tance  to  them,  that  we  have  taught  them 
and  the  country  sustained  him.  That,  to  regard  themselves  as  the  natural  rul- 
they  are  not  characterized  in  the  same  ers  of  the  country,  and  to  look  uf  on  the 
way  now  does  not  prove  any  difference  Union  as  a  favor  granted  to  our  weak- 
in  the  thing,  but  only  in  the  times  and  ness,  whose  withdrawal  would  be  our  ruin, 
the  men.  They  are  none  the  less  trea-  Accordingly,  they  have  grown  more  and 
son  because  James  Buchanan  is  less  than  m0re  exacting  till  at  length  the  hack 
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Andrew  Jackson,  but  they  are  all  the  politicians  of  the  Free  States  have  be- 
more  dangerous.  come  so  imbued  with  the  notion  of  yield- 
It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  United  ing,  and  so  incapable  of  believing  in  any 
States  that  the  conduct  of  their  public  af-  principle  of  action  higher  than  tempo- 
fairs  has  passed  more  and  more  exclusive-  rary  expedients  to  carry  an  election,  or 
ly  into  the  hands  of  men  who  have  looked  any  object  nobler  than  the  mere  posses- 
on  politics  as  a  game  to  be  played  rather  sion  of  office  for  its  own  sake,  that  Mr. 
than  as  a  trust  to  be  administered,  and  Buchanan  gravely  proposes  that  the  Re- 
whose  capital,  whether  of  personal  con-  publican  party  should  pacify  South  Car- 
sideration  or  of  livelihood,  has  been  staked  olina  by  surrendering  the  very  creed 
on  a  turn  of  the  cards.  A  general  skep-  that  .called  it  into  existence  and  holds  it 
ticism  has  thus  been  induced,  exceedingly  together,  the  only  fruit  of  its  victory  that 
dangerous  in  times  like  these.  The  fatal  made  victory  worth  having.  Worse  than 
doctrine  of  rotation  in  office  has  transfer-  this,  when  the  Free  States  by  overwhelm- 
red  the  loyalty  of  the  numberless  servants  ing  majorities  have  just  expressed  their 
of  the  Government,  and  of  those  depen-  conviction,  that  slavery,  as  the  creature 
dent  on  or  influenced  by  them,  from  the  of  local  law,  can  claim  no  legitimate  ex- 
nation  to  a  party.  For  thousands  of  fain-  tension  beyond  the  limits  of  that  law, 
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he  asks  their  consent  to  denationalize 
freedom  and  to  nationalize  slavery  by  an 
amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
that  shall  make  the  local  law  of  the  Slave 
States  paramount  throughout  the  Union. 
Mr.  Buchanan  would  stay  the  yellow 
fever  by  abolishing  the  quarantine  hos- 
pital and  planting  a  good  virulent  case 
or  two  in  every  village  in  the  land. 

We  do  not  underestimate  the  gravity 
of  the  present  crisis,  and  we  agree  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  exasperate  it ; 
but  if  the  people  of  the  Free  States  have 
been  taught  anything  by  the  repeated 
lessons  of  bitter  experience,  it  has  been 
that  submission  is  not  the  seed  of  con- 
ciliation, but  of  contempt  and  encroach- 
ment. The  wolf  never  goes  for  mutton 
to  the  mastiff.  It  is  quite  time  that  it 
should  be  understood  that  freedom  is  al- 
so an  institution  deserving  some  atten- 
tion in  a  Model  Republic,  that  a  decline 
in  stocks  is  more  tolerable  and  more  trans- 
ient than  one  in  public  spirit,  and  that 
material  prosperity  was  never  known  to 
abide  long  in  a  country  that  had  lost  its 
political  morality.  The  fault  of  the  Free 
States  in  the  eyes  of  the  South  is  not  one 
that  can  be  atoned  for  by  any  yielding 
of  special  points  here  and  there.  Their 
offence  is  that  they  are  free,  and  that 
their  habits*  and  prepossessions  are  those 
of  Freedom.  Their  crime  is  the  census  of 
1860.  Their  increase  in  numbers,  wealth, 
and  power  is  a  standing  aggression.  It 
•would  not  be  enough  to  please  the  South- 
ern States  that  we  should  stop  asking  them 
to  abolish  slavery,  —  what  they  demand 
of  us  is  nothing  less  than  that  we  should 
abolish  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Our  very 
thoughts  are  a  menace.  It  is  not  the  North, 
but  the  South,  that  forever  agitates  the 
question  of  Slavery.  The  seeming  pros- 
perity of  the  cotton-growing  States  is  bas- 
ed on  a  great -mistake  and  a  great  wrong ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  irrita- 
ble and  scent  accusation  in  the  very  air. 
It  is  the  stars  in  their  courses  that  fifrht 

C 

against  their  system,  and  there  are  those 
•who  propose  to  make  everything  com- 
fortable by  Act  of  Congress. 

It  is  almost  incredible  to  what  a  pitch 


of  absurdity  the  Slave-holding  party  have 
been  brought  by  the  weak  habit  of  con- 
cession which  has  been  the  vice  of  the 
Free  States.  Senator  Green  of  Missou- 
ri, whose  own  State  is  rapidly  gravitating 
toward  free  institutions,  gravely  proposes 
an  armed  police  along  the  whole  Slave 
frontier  for  the  arrest  of  fugitives.  Al- 
ready the  main  employment  of  our  navy 
is  in  striving  to  keep  Africans  out,  and 
now  the  whole  army  is  to  mount  guard 
to  keep  them  in.  This  is  but  a  trifle  to 
the  demands  that  will  be  made  upon  us, 
if  we  yield  now  under  the  threats  of  a 
mob,  —  for  men  acting  under  passion  or 
terror,  or  both,  are  a  mob,  no  matter 
what  their  numbers  and  intelligence. 

C- 

A  dissolution  of  the  Union  would  be  a 
terrible  thing,  but  not  so  terrible  as  an 
acquiescence  in  the  theory  that  Property 
is  the  only  interest  that  binds  men  to- 
gether in  society,  and  that  its  protection  is 
the  highest  object  of  human  government. 
Nothing  could  well  be  more  solemn  than 
the  thought  of  a  disruption  of  our  great 
and  prosperous  Republic.  Even  if  peace- 
ful, the  derangement  consequent  upon  it 
would  cause  incalculable  suffering  and 
disaster.  Already  the  mere  threat  of 
it,  assisted  by  the  efforts  of  interested 
persons,  has  caused  a  commercial  panic. 
But  would  it  be  wisdom  in  the  Free 
States  to  put  themselves  at  the  mer- 
cy of  such  a  panic  whenever  the  whim 
took  South  Carolina  to  be  discontented  ? 
That  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of 
a  craven  spirit  now.  Let  the  Republi- 
can party  be  mild  and  forbearing,  —  for 
the  opportunity  to  be  so  is  the  best  re- 
ward of  victory,  and  taunts  and  recrim- 
inations belong  to  boys ;  but,  above  all, 
let  them  be  manly.  The  moral  taint  of 
once  submitting  to  be  bullied  is  a  scrofula 
that  will  never  out  of  the  character. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  danger  is 
so  great  as  it  appears.  Rumor  is  like  one 
of  those  multiplying -mirrors  that  make 
a  mob  of  shadows  out  of  one  real  object. 
The  interests  of  three-fifths  of  the  Slave- 
holding  States  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  secession  ;  so  are  those  of  five-sixths  of 
the  people  of  the  seceding  States,  if  they 
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did  but  know  it.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  organizing  a  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment are  great,  almost  insuperable ; 
the  expenses  enormous.  As  the  public 
burdens  grow  heavier,  the  lesson  of 
resistance  and  rebellion  will  find  its 
aptest  scholars  in  the  n  on -slave -own- 
ing majority  who  will  be  paying  taxes 
for  the  support  of  the  very  institution 
that  has  made  and  keeps  them  poor. 
Men  are  not  long  in  arriving  at  just 
notions  of  the  value  of  what  they  pay 
for,  especially  when  it  is  for  other  peo- 
ple. Taxes  are  a  price  that  people  are 
slowest  to  pay  for  a  cat  in  a  bag.  If 
matters  are  allowed  to  take  their  own 
course  for  a  little  longer,  the  inevitable 
reaction  is  sure  to  set  in.  The  Hartford 
Convention  gave  more  uneasiness  to  the 
Government  and  the  country  than  the 
present  movement  in  the  South,  but  the 
result  of  it  was  the  ruin  of  the  Federal 
Party,  and  not  of  tlie  Federal  Union. 

Even  if  the  secessionists  could  accom- 
plish their  schemes,  who  would  be  the 
losers  ?  Not  the  Free  States,  certainly, 
with  their  variety  of  resources  and  in- 
dustry. The  laws  of  trade  cannot  be 
changed,  and  the  same  causes  which 
have  built  up  their  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures  will  not  cease 
to  be  operative.  The  real  wealth  and 
strength  of  states,  other  things  bein^ 
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equal,  depends  upon  homogeneousness 
of  population  and  variety  of  occupation, 
with  a  common  interest  and  common  hab- 
its of  thought.  The  cotton-growing  States, 
with  their  single  staple,  are  at  the  mercy 
of  chance.  India,  Australia,  nay,  Africa 
herself,  may  cut  the  thread  of  their  pros- 
perity. Their  population  consists  of  two 
hostile  races,  and  their  bone  and  muscle, 
instead  of  being  the  partners,  are  the  un- 
willing tools  of  their  capital  and  intellect. 
The  logical  consequence  of  this  politi- 
cal theory  is  despotism,  which  the  ne- 
cessity of  coercing  the  subject  race  will 
make  a  military  one.  Already  South 
Carolina  is  discussing  a  standing  army. 
If  history  is  not  a  lying  gossip,  the  result 
of  the  system  of  labor  will  be  Jamaica, 


and  that  of  the  system  of  polity,  Mexico. 
Instead  of  a  stable  government,  they  will 
have  a  whirligig  of  pronunciamientos,  or 
stability  will  be  purchased  at  a  cost  that 
will  make  it  intolerable.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  among  themselves 
a  fatal  unanimity  on  the  question  of  Sla- 
very, —  fatal  because  it  makes  the  office 
of  spy  and  informer  honorable,  makes  the 
caprice  of  a  mob  the  arbiter  of  thought, 
speech,  and  action,  and  debases  public 
opinion  to  a  muddy  mixture  of  fear  and 
prejudice.  In  peace,  the  majority  of  their 
population  will  be  always  looked  on  as 
conspirators  ;  in  war,  they  would  become 
rebels. 

It  is  time  that  the  South  should  learn, 
if  they  do  not  begin  to  suspect  it  already, 
that  the  difficulty  of  the  Slavery  question  is 
slavery  itself, — nothing  more,  nothing  less. 
It  is  time  that  the  North  should  learn  that 
it  has  nothing  left  to  compromise  but  the 
rest  of  its  self-respect.  Nothing  will  sat- 
isfy the  extremists  at  the  South  short  of  a 
reduction  of  the  Free  States  to  a  mere 
police  for  the  protection  of  an  institution 
whose  danger  increases  at  an  equal  pace 
with  its  wealth. 

It  was  the  deliberate  intention  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  that  the  compact  should  be  brok- 
en the  moment  the  absolute  control  of 
Government  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  slaveholding  clique.  He  was  willing 
to  wait  till  we  had  stolen  Texas  and  paid 
a  hundred  millions  for  Cuba ;  but  if  the 
game  seemed  to  be  up,  then  secede  at 
once.  In  a  hasty  moment,  he  started  his 
revolution,  when  there  was  a  stronger 
man  than  he  to  confront  him.  South 
Carolina  was  to  all  appearance  as  united 
then  as  now.  But  a  few  months  brought 
a  reaction,  and  no  one  was  more  relieved 
than  Mr.  Calhoun  that  matters  stopped 
where  they  did.  Whether  the  stirrers  of 
the  present  excitement,  which  finds  vacil- 
lation in  the  Executive  and  connivance 
in  the  Cabinet,  will  be  wise  enough  to  let 
it  go  out  in  the  same  way,  remains  to  be 
seen  ;  but  the  greatest  danger  of  disunion 
would  spring  from  a  want  of  self-posses- 
sion and  spirit  in  the  Free  States. 
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REVIEWS  AND  LITERARY   NOTICES. 


Collection  of  Rare  and  Original  Documents 
and  Relations  concerning  the  Discovery  and 
Conquest  of  America,  chiefly  from  the  Span- 
ish Archives.  Published  in  the  Original, 
with  Translations,  Illustrative  Notes, 
Maps,  and  Biographical  Sketches.  By 
E.  G.  SQUIER,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  etc.,  etc. 
York  :  Charles  B.  Norton.  1860. 


No.  I.  Carta  dirigida  al  Rey  de  Esparia, 
por  el  Licenciado  Dr.  Don  DIEGO  GAR- 
CIA DE  PALACIO,  Oydor  de  la  Real  Au- 
diencia  de  Guatemala,  Ano  1576.  Being 
a  Description  of  the  Ancient  Provinces 
of  Guazacapan,  Izalco,  Cuscatlan,  and 
Chiquimula,  in  the  Audiencia  of  Gua- 
temala :  with  an  Account  of  the  Lan- 
guages, Customs,  and  Religion  of  their 
Aboriginal  Inhabitants,  and  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Ruins  of  Copan.  Square 
8vo.  pp.  132. 

THIS  'tract  is  the  first  number  of  a  series 
of  Rare  and  Original  Documents,  relating 
to  the  first  settlement  of  America  by  the 
Spaniards,  which  Mr.  Squier  proposes  to 
edit  and  publish.  The  undertaking  is  one 
of  interest  to  all  students  of  American  his- 
tory, and  deserves  a  generous  encourage- 
ment from  them.  Its  success  must  depend 
not  on  the  usual  machinery  of  bookselling 
so  much  as  on  the  ready  support  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Mr.  Squier's  proposed  collection  resem- 
bles in  its  scope  the  well-known  "  Recueil 
des  Documents  et  Memoires  Originaux" 
of  M.  Ternaux-Compans.  Familiar,  by  long 
residence  and  longer  study,  as  few  men  are 
or  ever  have  been,  with  those  portions  of 
our  continent  jf  which  the  Spaniards  first 
took  possession,  acquainted  with  their  an- 
tiquities and  former  condition,  and  a  curi- 
ous investigator  of  their  present  state  and 
prospects,  Mr.  Squier  is  peculiarly  fitted  to 
select  and  edit  with  judgment  such  docu- 
ments of  historical  interest  as  his  unrival- 
led opportunities  have  enabled  him  to  col- 
lect. 

The  Letter  of  Palacio  is  now  for  the  first 
time  published  in  the  original,  although  it 
was  largely  used  by  Herrera  in  his  "  Histo- 
ria  General."  "  To  me,"  says  Mr.  Squier, 


"the  relation  has  a  special  interest.  I 
have  been  over  a  great  part  of  the  ground 
that  was  traversed  by  its  author,  and  I 
am  deeply  impressed  with  the  accuracy  of 
his  descriptions.  .  .  .  His  memoir  will  al- 
ways stand  as  one  of  the  best  illustrations 
of  an  interesting  country,  as  it  was  at  the 
period  immediately  succeeding  the  Con- 
quest." It  appears,  that,  under  an  order 
from  the  Crown,  Palacio  was  deputed  to 
visit  a  number  of  the  Provinces  of  Guate- 
mala, and  to  report  upon  them,  especially 
in  respect  to  the  condition  of  their  native 
inhabitants.  The  memoir  now  published 
relates  chiefly  to  the  territory  comprised 
in  the  present  Republic  of  San  Salvador. 
It  shows  Palacio  to  have  been  an  intelli- 
gent observer,  and  a  kindly,  well-disposed 
man,  —  not  free  from  the  superstitions  of 
his  time  and  race,  but.  less  credulous  than 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  His  report 
is  full  of  matter  of  value  to  the  historical 
inquirer,  and  of  entertainment  for  the  gen- 
eral reader.  His  stories  of  the  manners  of 
the  people,  and  his  accounts  of  the  animals 
of  the  district  are  brief,  but  characteristic. 
But  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  narra- 
tive is  that  which  relates  to  the  wonderful 
ruins  of  Copan.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
stated  by  Mr.  Squier  in  his  Prefatory  Note, 
that  these  ruins  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
noticed  by  any  of  the  chroniclers  of  the 
country  down  to  the  time  of  Fuentes,  who 
wrote  in  1689,  more  than  one  hundred 
years  after  Palacio.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
until  1841,  when  Stephens  published  his 
account  of  them,  that  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion was  given  to  the  world  of  these  most 
interesting  and  most  puzzling  remains  of 
a  forgotten  people  and  an  unknown  antiq- 
uity. Even  in  Palacio's  time,  only  vague 
traditions  existed  regarding  them.  His  ac- 
count has  a  permanent  value  from  being 
the  earliest  known,  and  as  proving  that 
within  fifty  years  after  the  Spanish  Con- 
quest they  presented  very  nearly  the  same 
appearance  as  at  present. 

Mr.  Squier  has  enriched  Palacio's  Let- 
ter with  numerous  and  important  notes. 
He  claims  a  lenient  judgment  of  his  trans- 
lation, which  is  printed  side  by  side  with 
the  original,  on  account  of  the  obscurities 
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of  the  manuscript,  and  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  writer's 
expressions.  But,  allowing  for  these  diffi- 
culties, we  regret  that  Mr.  Squier  did  not 
bestow  a  little  more  pains  on  this  part  of 
his  work.  He  has  fallen  into  some  slight 
errors,  which  might  easily  have  been  cor- 
rected, and  he  has,  as  we  think,  lost  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  the  original  by  too 
free  a  version.  The  book  is  one  which 
in  typographic  beauty  would  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  most  exacting  bibliographer. 
We  regret  the  more  that  the  pages  are  dis- 
figured with  misprints,  many  of  which  are 
left  uncorrected  in  the  long  list  of  Errata, 
while  others  occur  in  the  very  list  itself. 


1.  Le    PanJatinisme,    Confederation    Gallo- 
Latine  et  Celto-Gauloise,  Contre-Testament 
de  Pierre  le  Grand  et  Contre-Panslavisme. 
Paris  :  Passard,  Libraire-Editeur.    1860. 
8vo.    pp.  260. 

2.  Testament  de  Pierre  le  Grand,  ou  Plan 
de  Domination  Europfrnne  laisse"  par  lui 
a  ses  Descendants  et  Successeurs  au  Trdne 
de  la  Russie.     Edition  suivie  de  Notes  et 
de  Pieces  Justificatives.      Paris  :    Pas- 
gard.    1860.    8vo. 

WE  seem  to  be  living  in  an  age  of  pam- 
phleteers. More  than  ever,  both  in  France 
and  Germany,  are  pamphlets  the  order  of 
the  day.  In  Paris  alone,  the  year  1860  has 
given  birth  to  hundreds  of  these  writings  of 
circumstance,  —  political  squibs,  visionary 
remodellings  of  European  states,  — vying 
with  each  other  for  ephemeral  celebrity. 
They  fill  the  windows  of  the  book-shops, 
and  are  spread  by  scores  along  the  stands 
in  the  numerous  galleries  which  the  Pa- 
risian population  throngs  of  evenings. 
Those  issued  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
have  gradually  descended  from  the  rank 
of  new  publications,  and  may  be  found  on 
every  quay,  spread  out,  for  a  few  centimes, 
side  by  side  with  old  weather-beaten  books, 
odd  volumes,  refuse  of  libraries,  Avhich 
book-lovers  daily  finger  through  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  pearl,  some  rarity, 
in  the  worthless  mass. 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  interminable 
Rhine  question  discussed  in  its  every  pos- 
sible phase,  —  still  more  that  of  Italy.  Be- 
tween come  the  Druses,  the  Orient,  the 
Turks.  Then  Italy  again,  Garibaldi,  Na- 
ples, the  Pope. 


To  state  in  general  terms  the  tendency 
of  these  rockets  of  literature,  or  to  arrive 
at  the  spirit  which  seems  to  pervade  them, 
is  not  quite  so  easy  as  it  would  seem. 
They  are  written  by  authors  of  all  party- 
colors,  within  certain  impassable  limits 
prescribed  by  the  parental  restrictions  of 
Government.  Still  it  seems  to  be  the  old 
story  of  soothing ;  and  many  a  conclusion 
— as  where  England  is  smoothed  down  by 
a  few  flatteries  and  told  that  her  most  nat- 
ural ally  is  France,  or  where  Germany  is 
heartily  assured  that  she  has  nothing  to 
fear,  that  all  the  changes  proposed  are  for 
the  good  of  the  Teutonic  race  —  reminds 
us  very  strongly  of  that  widely  known 
verse  in  child-literature, — 

"  Will  you  walk  into  my  parlor,"  etc. 

We  have  before  us,  however,  a  work 
which,  from  its  size  and  from  the  labor 
bestowed  upon  it,  deserves  to  be  ranked 
above  the  various  productions  that  have 
scarcely  called  forth  more  than  a  passing 
notice  in  the  daily  press. 

The  pamphlet  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  and  which  is  but  a  complement  to 
the  volume,  is  one  of  the  numerous  recon- 
structions and  rearrangements  of  European 
limits  made  in  the  quiet  of  the  study.  Were 
it  this  alone,  it  would  deserve  but  little  at- 
tention. It  is  more.  The  author  bases  his 
theories  upon  other  than  political  reasons, 
having  labored  hard  to  establish  many  de- 
batable points  of  Ethnography  in  the  in- 
teresting notes  appended  to  the  work,  and 
which  form  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  it.  So  we  have  the  question  of 
Races  discussed  at  full  length.  There  is 
certainly  some  philological  legerdemain, 
as  may  be  seen  from  some  of  the  conven- 
ient conclusions  of  the  author  concerning 
the  Celts  and  the  Gauls.  He  is  full  of 
such  paragraphs  as  this  in  his  argumenta- 
tion :  — 

"  It  has  seemed  to  us  proved,  that  the  names, 
Voices,  Volsks,  Bolgs,  Belgs,  Belgians,  Welsh, 
Welchs,  Waels,  Wuelchs  or  Walchs,  Walls, 
Walloons,  Valais,  Valois,  Vlaks,  Wallachians, 
Galatians,  Galtachs,  Galls,  Gaels  or  Caels, 
Gaelic,  Galot,  Gallegos,  Gaul,  and  even  Ola, 
Olatz,  and  Vallus,  were  but  one  and  the  same 
word  under  different  forms." 

The  point  to  be  established  at  all  hazards 
is,  that  the  French,  Spaniards,  Portuguese, 
Italians,  Belgians,  and  even  the  English 
and  Greeks,  form  but  one  great  family,  of 
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one  hundred  and  fifteen  million  individuals, 
—  the  Gallo-Roman.  This  Neo-Latin  world 
the  author  would  wish  combined  in  one 
grand  confederation,  like  the  States  of 
America.  Hence  his  use  of  the  term  Pan- 
latinism,  in  opposition  to  the  so  much  debat- 
ed  one  of  Panslavism.  The  merit  of  the 
work  under  consideration  is,  that,  though 
decidedly  French  in  all  its  views,  it  con- 
denses  in  a  few  paragraphs  the  present 
mooted  question  of  race.  The  idea  of  Pan- 
slavism,  or  the  uniting  of  eighty  millions  of 
Sclavonians  under  one  banner,  was,  in  its 
origin,  republican  and  federal,  whatever 
it  may  have  become  since.  Few  words 
have  acquired  more  diametrically  opposite 
meanings,  according  as  they  were  uttered 
by  radical  or  conservative.  Hence  the  con- 
fusion,  hence  the  many  strange  phrases  to 
be  met  with  in  the  periodical  press.  The 
author  of  the  present  work  has  sought 
to  throw  some  light  on  this  important 
point.  Leaving  aside  his  prophetic  fears 
of  future  shocks  with  American  or  Asiatic 
powers  as  visionary,  we  can  say  for  the 
work  that  it  presents  in  a  clear  light  the 
question  of  races  as  referring  to  European 
politics.  The  notes  are  good,  and  no  re- 
search  seems  to  have  been  spared  by  the 
writer  to  establish  the  position  he  main- 
tains. 


1.  Ancient  Danish  Ballads.    Translated  from 
the   Originals,  by   R.   C.   ALEXANDER 
PRIOR,   M.   D.     London:   Williams   & 
Norgate.  Leipzig  :  R.  Hartmann.   1860. 
3  vols.     pp.  lx.,  400,  468,  500. 

2.  Edinburgh  Papers.    By  ROBERT  CHAM- 

BEES,  F.  R.  S  E.,  etc.,  etc.     The  Roman- 

*.v  <&wr  ;    R  11  j     41  •    r>      i.       j   A 
tic  Scottish  Ballads,  their  Epoch  and  Au- 

iharsMp.     W.  &  R.  Chambers  :  London 
and  Edinburgh.    1859.    pp.  46. 

3.  The  Romantic  Scottish  Ballads,  and  the 
Lady    Wardlaw    Heresy.     By    NORVAL 
CLYNE.    Aberdeen  :   A.  Brown  &  Co. 
1859.    pp.  49. 

THE  expectations  raised  by  the  title  of 
Dr.  Prior's  volumes  are  in  a  great  measure 
disappointed  by  their  contents.  The  book 
is  of  value  only  because  it  gives  for  the 
first  time,  in  English,  the  substance  of  a 
large  number  of  Danish  ballads,  and  points 
out  the  relations  between  them  and  simi- 
lar  productions  in  other  languages.  Of 


the  spirit  and  life  of  these  remarkable 
poems  a  person  hitherto  unfamiliar  with 
them  would  find  but  scanty  indication  in 
Dr.  Prior's  versions.  He  has  merely  done 
them  into  English  in  a  somewhat  mechan- 
ical  way,  and  one  scarcely  gets  a  better 
notion  of  the  more  imaginative  ones  in 
his  bald  reproductions  than  of  the  "  Iliad  " 
from  the  analysis  of  that  poem  in  the 
"Epistolaj  Obscurorum  Virorum."  It  seems 
to  require  almost  as  peculiar  powers  to 
translate  an  old  ballad  as  to  write  a  new 
one. 

Dr.  Prior  complains  of  Jamieson,  that 
his  versions  from  the  Danish  are  done  in 
a  broad  Scotch  dialect,  almost  as  unintelli- 
gible  to  ordinary  readers  as  the  language 
of  which  they  profess  to  give  the  mean- 
ing-  But  if  any  one  compare  Jamieson's 
rendering  of  "  The  Buried  Mother"  with 
Dr.  Prior's,  (Prior,  vol.  i.  p.  368,)  he  will, 
we  think,  see  cause  to  regret  that  Jamie- 
son  did  not  do  what  Dr.  Prior  has  attempt- 
ed,  and  that  he  has  not  left  us  a  great- 
er  number  of  translations  equally  good. 
Jamieson's  fault  was  not  so  much  his 
broad  Scotch  as  his  over-fondness  for 
archaisms,  sometimes  of  mere  spelling, 
which  give  rise  to  a  needless  obscurity. 
We  think  that  he  was  theoretically  right  ; 
but  he  should  not  hare  pushed  his  theory 
to  the  extent  of  puzzling  the  reader,  where 
his  aim  was  to  give  only  that  air  of  strange- 
ness  which  allures  the  fancy.  As  respects 
ballads  dealing  with  the  supernatural,  Ja- 
mieson's  notion  of  the  duty  of  a  translator 
was  certainly  the  true  one.  There  is 
something  almost  ludicrous  in  a  ghost 
talking  *he  ordinary  conversational  Ian- 

f  &g6  °f  ever^  ^/h«*  "»f  t,  to 
be  sure,  serve  very  well  for  some  of  Jung 
,  ....  .  , 

°P'nt8  "?  ^tT,      ^ 

t*  ^  *U^B>  bu    hard1^  for 
the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark.    Dr.  Pri- 

or  may  claim  that  his  renderings  are  more 
literal  ;  but  it  is  the  vice  of  literal  transla- 
tion,  that  the  phrases  of  one  language,  if 
exactly  reproduced  in  another,  while  they 
may  have  the  same  sense,  convey  a  whol- 
lj  different  impression  to  the  imagination. 
It  is  to  such  cases  that  the  Italian  proverb, 
Traduttore  traditore,  applies.  Dryden,  citing 
approvingly  Denham's  verses  to  Fanshawe, 
"  They  but  preserve  his  ashes,  thou  his  flame, 
True  to  his  sense,  but  truer  to  his  fame," 

gays,  with  his  usual  pithiness,  "  Too  faith- 
fully  is  indeed  pedantically." 
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In  Dr.  Prior's  version  of  the  "  The  Bur- 
ied Mother"  we  find  a  case  precisely  in 
point.  The  Stepmother  says  to^he  poor 
Orphans,  — 

"  In  blind-house  shall  ye  lie  all  night." 

Jamieson  gives  it,  — 

"  Says, '  Ye  sail  ligg  i'  the  mirk  all  night.'  " 

Now,  the  object  in  all  translations  of  bal- 
lad-poetry being  to  reproduce  simple  and 
downright  phrases  with  equal  simplicity 
and  force,  to  give  us  the  same  effects  and 
not  the  same  words,  we  vastly  prefer  Ja- 
mieson's  verse  to  Dr.  Prior's,  in  spite  of  the 
affectation  of  Hag  for  lie.  If  blind-house  be 
the  equivalent  for  dark  in  the  original,  Dr. 
Prior  should  have  told  us  so  in  a  note, 
giving  us  the  stronger  (because  simpler) 
English  word  in  the  text.  He  might  as 
well  write  hand-shoe  for  glove,  in  a  transla- 
tion from  the  German.  Elsewhere  Jamie- 
son  errs  in  preferring  grojf  to  great,  and  the 
more  that  groff  means  more  properly  coarse 
than  large. 

The  following  couplet  is  also  from  Dr. 
Prior's  translation  of  this  ballad  :' — 

"  They  cried  one  evening  till  the  sound 
Their  mother  heard  beneath  the  ground." 

Jamieson  has  it,  — 

"  'Twas  lang  i'  the  night,  and  the  bairnies 

grat  [cried], 
Their  mither  she  under  the  mools  [mould] 

heard  that." 

Again,  Dr.  Prior  gives  us,  — 

"  Her  eldest  daughter  then  she  sped 
To  fetch  Child  Dyring  out  of  bed  " ; 

instead  of  Jamieson's  — 

"  Till  her  eldest  dochter  syne  [then]  said  she, 
'  Ye  bid  Child  Dyring  come  here  tome.'  " 

And,  still  worse,  — 

"  Out  from  their  chest  she  stretch' d  her  bones 
And  rent  her  way  through  earth  and  stones  "; 

where  Jamieson  is  not  only  more  literal, 
but  more  forcible,  — 

"  Wi'  her  banes  gae  stark  a  bowt  she  gae 
Hath  riven  both  wall  and  marble  gray." 

The  original  is  better  than  either,  — 

u  She  upward  heaved  her  mighty  bones 
And  rived  both  wall  and  gray  marble-stones." 

Jamieson  had  the  true  instinct  of  a 
translator,  though  his  own  verses  defy 
the  stanchest  reader;  and,  reasoning  by 
analogy,  Dr.  Prior's  translations  are  so 
bad  that  he  ought  to  be  capable  of  very 
good  original  poetry. 


However,  with  all  its  defects,  Dr.  Pri- 
or's book  is  of  value  for  the  information 
it  gives.  Under  the  dead  ribs  of  his  trans- 
lations the  reader  familiar  with  old  ballads 
can  create  a  life  for  himself,  and  can  form 
some  conception  of  the  spirit  and  strength 
of  the  originals. 

Mr.  Chambers's  pamphlet  is  one  that 
we  should  hardly  have  expected  from 
the  editor  of  the  best  collection  of  bal- 
lads in  the  language  before  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Child.  Directly  in  the  teeth  of  all 
probability,  he  attributes  the  bulk  of  the 
romantic  Scottish  ballads  to  Lady  Ward- 
law,  who  wrote  "  Hardy  knute."  This  is 
one  of  those  theories  (like  that  of  Lord 
Bacon  being  the  author  of  Shakspeare's 
plays)  which  cannot  be  argued,  but  which 
every  one  familiar  with  the  subject  chal- 
lenges peremptorily.  Without  going  very 
deeply  into  the  matter,  Mr.  Norval  Clyne 
has  put  in  a  clever  plea  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment. The  truth  is,  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  "  Hardyknute  " 
could  not  pass  muster  as  an  antique  bet- 
ter than  "  Vortigern,"  or  the  poems  of 
"  Master  Rowley  "  ;  and  the  notion  that 
Lady  Wardlaw  could  have  written  "  Sir 
Patrick  Spens  "  will  not  hold  water  bet- 
ter than  a  sieve,  when  we  consider  how 
hopelessly  inferior  are  the  imitations  of 
old  ballads  written  by  Scott,  with  fifty 
times  her  familiarity  with  the  originals, 
and  a  man  of  genius  besides. 


Miss  Gilbert's  Career.  An  American  Story. 
By  J.  G.  HOLLAND.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner. 

THERE  is  scarcely  a  more  hazardous  ex- 
periment for  any  novelist  than  "  a  novel 
with  a  purpose."  If  the  moral  does  not 
run  away  with  the  story,  it  is  in  most  cases 
only  because  the  author's  lucky  star  has 
made  the  moral  too  feeble,  in  spite  of  his 
efforts,  to  do  that  or  anything  else, — in 
other  words,  because  his  book  has  fortu- 
nately defeated  its  own  object.  That  any 
clever  girl  will  be  kept  from  the  perilous 
paths  of  authorship  by  the  warnings,  how- 
ever strongly  inculcated,  of  any  novel  what- 
ever, we  are  not  prepared  to  assert :  we 
venture  to  say  no  one  will  be  deterred  by 
the  history  of  Miss  Fanny  Gilbert.  If  a 
woman's  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  love, 
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and  not  in  fame,  the  question  nevertheless  have  been  more  creditable.  His  retorts 
recurs, —  What  is  she  to  do  before  the  love  are  undeniably  smart ;  but  "  smartness  "  is 
comes  ?  Our  author  only  shows  that  his  the  attribute  of  a  "fellow,"  not  of  a  "gen- 
heroine's  restless  unhappiness  was  owing  tleman." 

to  her  having  to  wait  for  her  heart  to  be  Miss  Fanny  Gilbert  is  a  warm-hearted, 
awakened :  to  prove  what  he  desires  to  high-spirited  girl,  clever  and  ambitious, 
prove,  he  should  demonstrate  that  it  was  and  disposed  at  first  to  look  contemptu- 
owing  to  her  having  adopted  authorship  ously  on  poor  Arthur,  whose  humble  labors 
during  the  time  of  her  waiting.  During  appear  in  most  dingy  and  sordid  colors, 
that  time,  Miss  Fanny  Gilbert  wrote  nov-  when  contrasted  with  the  fair  Fanny's  gor- 
els,  and  was  unhappy  :  would  she  have  geous  dreams.  She  is  not  a  very  fascinat- 
been  happy,  if,  in  the  interval,  she  had  ing  nor  a  very  real  heroine ;  but  she  is  bet- 
chronicled  small  beer  ?  And  even  admit-  ter  than  most  of  our  heroines,  and  some  of 
ting  that  her  authorship  caused  her  un-  her  experiences  are  very  pleasantly  told, 
happiness,  we  can  scarcely  believe  Dr.  Arthur's  miserly  employer  is  very  good, 
Holland  prepared  to  say,  after  having  al-  and  his  shrewd  friend  Cheek  is  capitally 
lowed  his  heroine  a  real  talent,  as  one  drawn.  It  was  a  peculiarly  happy  thought 
condition  of  the  problem,  that  she  ought  to  make  Cheek  into  a  railroad-conductor, 
to  have  concealed  that  talent  in  the  deco-  and  finally  into  a  "  gentlemanly  and  effi- 
rous  napkin  of  silence.  cient "  superintendent.  Nothing  else  would 

What  the  moral  loses  the  story  gains,  have  suited  his  character  half  so  well. 
Our  author  has  lost  nothing  of  that  gen-  The  business-like  religionists,  Moustache 
uine  love  of  Nature,  of  that  quick  per-  and  Breastpin,  are  not  so  good  as  the  au- 
ception  of  the  comic  element  in  men  and  thor  meant  to  have  them.  The  young 
things,  of  that  delightful  freshness  and  bookseller  is  very  well  done,  and  Dr.  Gil- 
liveliness,  which  threw  such  a  charm  about  bert  very  natural  and  lifelike.  The  story 
the  former  writings  of  Timothy  Titcomb.  of  the  Doctor's  awakened  interest  in  his 
No  story  can  be  pronounced  a  failure  daughter's  success,  and  of  his  journey  to 
which  has  vivacity  and  interest ;  and  the  New  York,  is  very  well  told.  We  like 
volume  before  us  adds  to  vivacity  and  in-  especially  the  lesson  which  the  triumphant 
terest  vigorous  sketches  of  character  and  authoress,  in  the  full  glory  of  her  fame, 
scenery,  droll  conversation  and  incidents,  receives,  on  finding  that  her  father  sets  a 
a  frequent  and  kindly  humor,  and,  under-  higher  value  on  his  son's  least  achieve- 
lying  all,  a  true,  earnest  purpose,  which  ment  than  on  his  daughter's  highest  suc- 
claims  not  only  approval  for  the  author,  cess,  —  that,  however  a  woman  may  de- 
but respect  for  the  man.  serve  a  man's  place,  the  world  will  never 

Dr.  Holland  describes  admirably  what-  award  it  to  her.   It  would  have  been  more 

ever  he  has  himself  seen.     Unfortunately,  effective,  however,  if  Dr.  Holland  had  not 

he  has  not  seen  his  hero  or  his  heroine,  been  quite  so  anxious  that  no  one  should 

About  Arthur  Blague  there  is  nothing  real  fail  to  perceive  the  moral,  —  if  he  had  had 

or  distinctive.     There  is  a  life  and  reality  a  little  more  confidence  in  his  readers, 

in  many  scenes  of  his  experience  ;  but  the  But  we  can  give  unqualified  praise  to  the 

central  figure  of  the  group  stands  conven-  scene  between  Miss  Gilbert  and  the  little 

tional  and  inanimate,  —  the  ordinary  walk-  crippled  boy,  which  is  one  of  the  most 

ing  gentleman  of  the  stage,  —  the  stereo-  beautiful  and  touching  pictures  ever  yet 

typed  hero  of  the  novel,  —  hero  only  by  presented. 

virtue  of  his  finally  marrying  the  heroine.  It  is  a  real  satisfaction  to  find  a  book 
The  one  merit  of  the  delineation  —  that  it  which  one  may  venture  to  criticize  fear- 
is  a  portrait  of  a  delicate  Christian  gentle-  lessly,  knowing  that  it  will  bear  the  test,  — 
man — is  sadly  marred  by  the  vulgar  especially  at  present,  when  one  needs  be 
smartness  of  Arthur's  repartees  with  the  as  chary  of  trying  any  book  fairly  as  Don 
scampish  New-Yorker.  A  victory  in  such  Quixote  was  of  proving  his  unlucky  hel- 
a  contest  was  by  no  means  necessary  to  met.  And  an  additional  satisfaction  is 
vindicate  the  hero's  superiority ;  and  if  he  caused  by  the  fact,  that  the  book,  not  only 
so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  engage  at  all  in  origin,  but  in  essence,  is  American  from 
in  the  degrading  warfare,  a  defeat  would  cover  to  cover. 
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RECEIVED   BY   THE  EDITORS   OF  THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 


Guesses  at  Truth.  By  Two  Brothers.  From 
the  Fifth  London  Edition.  Boston.  Ticknor 
&  Fields.  12mo.  pp.  555.  $1.60. 

Lake  House.  By  Fanny  Lewald.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Nathaniel  Greene. 
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OUR  ARTISTS   IN  ITALY. 


WILLIAM  PAGE. 

AMONG  artists,  William  Page  is  a 
painter. 

This  proposition  may  seem,  to  the  great 
public  which  has  so  long  and  so  well 
known  him  and  his  works,  somewhat  un- 
necessary.  There  are  few  who  are  not 
familiar  with  his  paintings.  Whether 
these  seem  great  or  otherwise,  whether 
the  Venus  be  pure  or  gross,  we  may 
not  here  discuss  ;  the  public  has,  and 
will  have,  many  estimates  ;  yet  on  one 
point  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion, 
apparently.  The  world  willingly  calls 
him  whose  hand  wrought  these  pictures 
a  painter.  It  has  done  so  as  a  matter 
of  course  ;  and  we  accept  the  title. 

But  perhaps  the  title  comes  to  us  from 
this  man's  studio,  charged  with  a  signifi- 
cance  elevating  it  above  the  simply  self- 
evident,  and  rendering  it  worthy  of  the 
place  we  have  given  it  as  a  germ  propo- 
sition. 

Not  every  one  who  uses  pigments  can 
say,  "  I  also  am  a  painter."  To  him 
who  would  make  visible  the  ideal,  there 
are  presented  the  marble,  the  pencil,  and 
the  colors  ;  and  should  he  employ  either 
of  these,  just  in  proportion  to  his  obedi- 
ence  to  the  laws  of  each  will  he  be  a 
sculptor,  a  designer,  or  a  painter;  and 
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revelations  in  stone,  in  light  and 
shade,  or  on  canvas,  shall  be  his  witness- 
es  forevermore,  —  witnesses  of  him  not 
only  as  an  artist,  in  view  of  his  relation  to 
the  ideal  world,  but  as  possessing  a  right 
to  the  especial  title  conferred  by  the 
means  which  he  has  chosen  to  be  his  in- 
terpreter. 

The  world  has  too  much  neglected  these 
means  of  interpretation.  It  has  condenm- 
ed  the  science  which  would  perfect  the 
art,  as  if  the  false  could  ever  become  the 
medium  of  the  true.  The  art  of  painting 
has  suffered  especially  from  the  influence 
of  mistaken  views. 

Nor  could  it  be  otherwise.  Color-mani- 
festation,  of  all  art-utterance,  is  the  least 
simple.  It  requires  the  fulfilment  of  a 
greater  number  of  conditions  than  are 
involved  in  any  other  art.  He  who  has 
selected  colors  as  his  medium  cannot 
with  impunity  neglect  form  ;  light  and 
shade  must  be  to  him  as  important  as 
they  are  to  the  designer  in  chiaro-scuro  ; 
while  above  all  are  the  mystery  and  pow- 
er  of  color. 

There  is  perplexity  in  this.  The  sci- 
ence  of  form  seems  to  be  vast  enough  for 
any  man's  genius.  No  more  than  he  ac- 
complishes  is  demanded  of  the  genuine 
sculptor.  His  life  has  been  grand  with 
noble  fulfilments.  We,  and  all  genera- 
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tions,  hold  his 

plicity  which  has  ever  be 

consummate.     Men  say,  Phiu 

eles,  and  know  that  they  did  gn 

sufficiently. 

Yet  with  the  science  which  thfs«. 
had  we  combine  elements  equally  ^ 
and  still  truth  demands  the  consummate. 
Hence  success  in  painting  has  been  the 
rarest  success  which  the  world  has  known. 
If  we  search  its  history  page  by  page,  the 
great  canvas  -leaves  written  over  with 
innumerable  names  yield  us  less  than  a 
score  of  those  who  have  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  its  science,  through  that, 
achieving  art,  and  becoming  painters. 

Yes,  many  men  have  painted,  many 
great  artists  have  painted,  without  earn- 
ing the  title  which  excellence  gives. 
Overbeck,  the  apostle  artist,  whose  rooms 
are  sacred  with  the  presence  of  the  di- 
vine, never  earned  that  name.  Nor  did 
thousands  who  before  him  wrought  pa- 
tiently and  earnestly. 

We  think  that  we  have  among  us  a 
man  who  has  earned  it. 

What  does  this  involve?  Somewhat 
more  than  the  ability  critically  to  distin- 
guish colors  and  to  use  them  skilfully. 

Although  practice  may  discipline  and 
develop  this  power,  there  must  exist  an 
underlying  physiological  fitness,  or  all 
study  and  experience  will  be  unavailing. 
In  many  persons,  the  organization  of  the 
eye  is  such  that  there  can  be  no  correct 
perception  of  the  value,  relation,  and  har- 
mony of  hues.  There  exists  often  an  ut- 
ter inability  to  perceive  differences  be- 
tween even  the  primary  colors. 

The  late  sculptor  Bartholomew  declar- 
ed himself  unable  to  decide  which  of 
two  pieces  of  drapery,  the  one  crimson 
and  the  other  green,  was  the  crimson. 
Nor  was  this  the  result  of  inexperience. 
He  had  been  for  years  familiar  not  only 
with  Nature's  coloring,  but  with  the  works 
of  the  best  schools  of  art,  and  had  been 
in  continual  contact  with  the  first  livin^ 
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artists. 

The  instances  of  this  peculiar  blind- 
ness are  exceptional,  yet  not  more  so 
than  is  the  perfection  of  vision  which  en- 


j  eye  to  discriminate  accurately 
inumerable  tints  derived  from  the 
e  primitives. 

/Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  sense  of 
dentity  and  harmony  resulting  from  this 
exquisite  organization.  We  have  been 
told  that  there  is  a  workman  at  the  Gobe- 
lin manufactory  who  can  select  twenty- 
two  thousand  tints  of  the  material  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  its  famous 
tapestries.  This  capability  is,  of  course, 
almost  wholly  dependent  upon  rare  phys- 
ical qualifications ;  yet  it  is  the  Ijasis,  the 
very  foundation  of  a  painter's  power. 

Still,  it  is  but  the  foundation.  An  "  eye 
for  color"  never  yet  made  any  man  a 
colorist. 

Perhaps  there  can  be  no  severer  test 
of  this  faculty  of  perception  than  the  copy- 
ing of  excellent  pictures.  And  among 
the  few  successful  copies  which  have  been 
produced,  Page's  stand  unsurpassed. 

The  ability  to  perceive  Nature,  when 
translated  into  art,  is,  however,  a  posses- 
sion which  this  painter  shares  with  many. 
Nor  is  he  alone  in  the  skill  which  enables 
him  to  realize  upon  his  own  canvas  the 
effects  which  some  master  has  rendered. 

It  is  in  the  presence  of  Nature  itself 
that  a  power  is  demanded  with  which 
mechanical  superiority  and  physical  qual- 
ifications have  little  to  do.  Here  the  man 
stands  alone, — the  only  medium  between 
the  ideal  and  the  outward  world,  where- 
from  he  must  choose  the  signs  which  alone 
are  permitted  to  become  the  language  of 
his  expression.  None  can  help  him,  as 
before  he  was  helped  by  the  man  whose 
success  was  the  parent  of  his  own.  Here 
is  no  longer  copying. 

In  the  first  place,  is  to  be  found  the 
limit  of  the  palette.  Confining  ourselves 
to  the  external,  what,  of  all  the  infinitude 
of  phenomena  to  which  the  vision  is  re- 
lated, so  corresponds  to  the  power  of  the 
palette  that  it  may  become  adequately 
representative  thereof? 

Passing  over  many  minor  points  in 
which  there  seems  to  be  an  imperfect  re- 
lation between  Nature's  effects  and  those 
of  pigments,  we  will  briefly  refer  to  the 
great  discrepancy  occasioned  by  the  lumi- 
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nosity  of  light.  In  all  the  lower  efiM'; 
light,  in  the  illumination  of  Nature 
the  revelation  of  colored  surfaces,  in  \ 
exquisite  play  and  power  of  reflect 
light  and  color,  and  in  the  depth  anc 
richness  of  these  when  transmitted,  we 
find  a  noble  and  complete  response  on  the 
palette.  But  somewhere  in  the  ascend- 
ing scale  a  departure  from  this  happy  re- 
lation begins  to  be  apparent.  The  color- 
properties  of  light  are  no  longer  the  first. 
Another  element  —  an  element  the  es- 
sential nature  of  which  is  absorbed  in  the 
production  of  the  phenomena  of  color — 
now  asserts  itself.  Hitherto  the  painter 
has  dealt  with  light  indirectly,  through 
the  mediatorship  of  substances.  The 
rays  have  been  given  to  him,  broken 
tenderly  for  his  needs ;  —  ocean  and  sky, 
mountain  and  valley,  draperies  and  hu- 
man faces,  all  things,  from  stars  to  vio- 
lets, have  diligently  prepared  for  him,  as 
his  demands  have  arisen,  the  precious 
light.  And  while  he  has  restrained  him- 
self to  the  representation  of  Nature  sub- 
dued to  the  limit  of  his  materials,  he  has 
been  victorious. 

Turner,  in  whose  career  can  be  found 
almost  all  that  the  student  needs  for  ex- 
ample and  for  warning,  is  perhaps  the 
best  illustration  of  wise  temperance  in 
the  choice  of  Nature  to  be  rendered  into 
art.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  some  of 
those  early  works  wrought  out  in  quiet 
pearly  grays, — the  tone  of  Nature  in  her 
soberest  and  tenderest  moods.  In  these, 
too,  may  be  observed  those  touches  of 
brilliant  color,  —  bits  of  gleaming  dra- 
pery, perhaps,  —  prophetic  flecks  along 
the  gray  -dawn.  Such  pictures  are  like 
pearls ;  but  art  demands  amber,  also. 

When  necessity  has  borne  the  artist 
out  of  this  zone,  the  peaceful  domain 
of  the  imitator,  he  finds  himself  impel- 
led to  produce  effects  which  are  no  lon- 
ger the  simple  phases  of  color,  but  such 
as  the  means  at  his  disposal  fail  to  ac- 
complish. In  the  simpler  stages  of  col- 
oring, when  he  desired  to  represent  an 
object  as  blue  or  red,  it  was  but  neces- 
sary to  use  blue  or  red  material.  Now 
he  has  advanced  to  a  point  where  this 


le  is  no  longer  applicable.     The 
"Amative .power  of  light  compels  new 

manipulation. 

vmples  of  a  thorough   compre- 
uf  the  need  of  such  a  change  in 
-  Liployment  of  means,  of  the  char- 
acter of  that  change,  of  the  skill  neces- 
sary to  embody  its  principles,  and  of  ut- 
ter success  in  the  result,  we  have  but  to 
suggest  the  name  and  works  of  Titian. 

But  the  laws  which  Titian  discover- 
ed have  been  unheeded  for  centuries ; 
and  they  might  have  remained  so,  had 
not  the  mind  of  William  Page  felt  the 
necessity  of  their  revival  and  use.  To 
him  there  could  be  no  chance-work. 
Art  must  have  laws  as  definite  and  im- 
mutable as  those  of  science  ;  indeed,  the 
body  in  which  the  spirit  of  art  is  devel- 
oped, and  through  which  it  acts,  must 
be  science  itself.  He  saw,  that,  if  exact 
imitation  of  Nature  be  taken  as  the  law 
in  painting,  there  must  inevitably  occur 
the  difficulty  to  which  we  have  before 
referred, — that,  above  a  certain  point, 
paint  no  longer  undergoes  transfigura- 
tion, thereby  losing  its  character  as  mere 
coloring  material,  —  that,  if  the  ordinary 
tone  of  Nature  be  held  as  the  legitimate 
key-note,  the  scope  of  the  palette  would 
be  exhausted  before  success  could  be 
achieved. 

Any  one  of  Turner's  latest  pictures 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  this 
difficulty.  Although  in  his  early  prac- 
tice he  was  remarkable  for  his  judicious 
restraint,  it  is  evident  that  the  splendors 
of  the  higher  phenomena  of  light  had  for 
him  unlimited  fascination  ;  and  he  may 
be  traced  advancing  cautiously  through 
that  period  of  his  career  which  was  mark- 
ed by  the  influence  of  Claude,  toward 
what  he  hoped  would  prove,  and  per- 
haps believed  to  be,  a  realization  of  such 
splendors. 

It  must  have  been  observed  by  those 
who  have  studied  his  later  pictures,  that, 
while  the  low  passages  of  the  compo- 
sition are  wonderfully  fine  and  repre- 
sentative, all  the  higher  parts,  those  sup- 
posed or  intended  to  stand  for  the  radi- 
ance of  dazzling  light,  fail  utterly  in  rep- 
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resentative  capacity.     There  is  an  abun-  /fespon;iing  effect  of  light  in  that  lower 

dance  of  the  most  brilliant  p'jiment,  but  t on<?  which  assumes  no  rivalry  with  the 

*      f ' 

it  is  still  paint,  —  unmitigated  o|  »"  ^nite  glory  of  Nature,  he  attains  to  a 

white  lead.     The  spectator  is  obl^,,  ^presentation  fully  successful, 

recede  from  the   picture  until  di  '  We  would  not  have  it  understood  that 

enables  the  eye  to  transmute  the  on\  a  mere  transposition  of  the  scale  is  all 

ing  material  and  reconcile  the  conflict-  that  is  required   to  accomplish  such   a 

ing  passages.  result;  only  this, —  that  in  no  other  way 

To  accomplish  the  result  of  rendering  can  such  a  result  be  secured.     To  col- 

the  quality  and  effect  of  high  light  was  or  well,  to  color  so  that  forms  upon  the 

one  of  the  problems  to  which  Mr.  Page  canvas  give  back  tints  like  those  of  the 

years  ago  turned  his  attention ;  and  he  objects  which  have    served   as   models, 

found  its  solution  in  the  transposition  of  is  only  half  the  work.     Quality,  as  well 

the  scale.     The  pitch  of  Nature  could  as  color,  must  be   attained.     Local,  re- 

not  be  adopted  as  the  immutable  in  art.  fleeted,  and  transmitted  color  can  be  im- 

That  were  impossible,  unless  art  presum-  itated ;  but  as  in  the  attempt  to  repre- 

ed  to  cope  with  Nature.  sent  light  its  luminousness  is  the  element 

More  than  he,  no  man  could  respect  which  defeats  the  artist,  so,  throughout 

the  properties  and  qualities  of  the  visi-  Nature,  quality,  texture,  are  the  elements 

ble  world.     His  ideas  of  the  truthful  ren-  which  most  severely  test  his  power, 

dering  of  that  which  became  the  subject  Could  any  indispensable  truth  be  con- 

of  his  pencil  might  seem  preposterous  to  sidered  secondary,  it  might  be  assumed 

those  who  knew  not  the  wonderful  sig-  that  rendering  truthfully  the  qualities  of 

nificancy  which  he  attached  to  individ-  Nature  is  the  first  and   highest  of  art. 

ual  forms  and  tints.     Yet,  in  imitation,  The  forms  and  colors  of  objects  vary  in- 

where  is  the  limit  ?     What  is  possible  ?  finitely.     It  might  be  said  that  the  law 

Must  there  be  any  sacrifice  ?  of  all  existence  is,  in  these  two  particu- 

Evidently  there    must   be ;    and    of  lars,  that  of  change.     From  the  time  a 

course  it  follows  that  the  less  important  human  being  is  born  until  it  disappears 

must  be  sacrificed.     Nature  herself  has  in  the  grave,  from  the  day  when  the  first 

taught  the  artist  that  the  most  variable  leaves  break  the  mould  to   that  which 

D 

of  all  her  phenomena  is  that  of  tone,  sees  the  old  tree  fall,  the  form  of  each 

Other  truths  of  Nature  have  a  character  has  been  modified  hourly, 

of  permanency  which  the  artist  cannot  But  that  which  differentiates   objects 

modify  without  violating  the  first  prin-  more  completely  than  any  other  prop- 

ciples  of  art.     He  is  required  to  render  erty  is  quality.      The  sky  over  us,  and 

the  essential ;  and  to  render  the  essential  the  waters  of  the  earth,  are  subject  to 

of  that  which  art  cannot  sacrifice,  if  it  infinite  variations.     Yet,  whether  in  the 

would,  and  continue  art,  he  foregoes  the  tiny  drop  that  trembles  at  the  point  of  a 

non-essential  and  evanescent.  leaf  or  in  the  vast  ocean-globe  of  our 

Not  only  is  this  permitted,  —  it  is  de-  planet,  in  the  torpor  of  forest-ponds  or 

manded.    It  is  a  law  through  which  alone  in  the  wrath  of  cataracts,  water  never 

success  is  attainable.     In  obedience  to  it,  loses  its  quality  of  wetness,  —  the  open 

Mr.  Page  adopts  a  key  somewhat  lower  sky  never  that  of  dryness.     These  two 

than  that  of  Nature  as  a  point  of  depar-  characteristics  are  of  course  entirely  the 

ture,  using  his  degrees  of  color  frugally,  reverse  of  each  other, —  as  unlike  as  are 

especially  in  the  ascending  scale.     With  the  properties  of  transparency  and  opaci- 

this  economy,  when  he  approaches  the  ty,  which  they  involve, 

luminous  effects  of  Nature,  he  finds,  just  So,  throughout  Nature,  one  truth,  that 

where   any  other  palette  would  be  ex-  of  texture,  is  the  distinguishing ;  and  this 

hausted,  upon  his  own  a  reserve  of  high  distinctive  element  is  that  which  cannot 

color.     With  this,  seeking  only  a  cor-  be  sacrificed ;  for  through  it  are  Nature's 
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finest  laws  manifested.  And  the  painter 
finds  in  his  obedience  to  her  deminds 
his  highest  power  over  the  material  wL<'h 
serves  him  in  his  efforts  to  embody  th> 
true  and  the  beautiful. 

It  is,  then,  this  which  compels  us  to 
estimate  Mr.  Page  a  painter. —  a  man 
especially  organized  for  his  profession, — 
chosen  by  its  demands, —  set  apart,  by 
his  wonderful  adaptation  to  its  require- 
ments, from  all  the  world.  In  virtue  of 
this  specialty,  the  necessity  arose  early 
in  his  life  to  seek  excellence  in  his  de- 
partment of  art,  —  to  search  the  depths 
of  its  philosophy  and  discover  its  vital 
principles,  —  to  analyze  its  methods  and 
expose  its  errors.  It  led  him  to  investi- 
gate the  relation  between  the  phenomena 
of  Nature  and  the  effects  of  painting; 
it  guided  him  to  a  clear  perception  of  the 
laws  of  art-translation  ;  above  all,  it  com- 
pelled him  to  practise  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  true. 

Thus  much  of  the  painter ; — now  what 
of  the  artist  ? 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that,  be- 
cause a  man  is  a  great  painter,  he  is  also 
a  great  artist.  Yet  we  may  safely  infer, 
that,  if  he  has  been  true  in  one  depart- 
ment of  the  several  which  constitute 
art,  he  cannot  have  been  false  in  oth- 
ers. Should  there  be  a  shortcoming,  it 
must  be  that  of  a  man  whose  mission  does 
not  include  that  wherein  he  fails.  Fidel- 
ity to  himself  is  all  we  should  demand. 
We  say  this  for  those  who  are  disposed 
to  depreciate  what  an  artist  actually  ac- 
complishes, because  in  some  one  point 
Turner  or  Overbeck  surpasses  him..  Nor 
do  we  say  it  apologetically.  The  man, 
who,  basing  his  action  upon  the  evident 
purpose  of  the  organization  which  God 
has  given  him,  fulfils  his  destiny,  requires 
no  apology. 

We  have  seen  something  of  the  faith- 
fulness which  has  marked  Mr.  Page's  pur- 
suit of  excellence  in  the  external  of  his 
art.  He  has  wrought  that  which  proves 
his  claim  to  a  broader  title  than  that  of 
painter.  Were  it  not  for  the  vagueness 
which  involves  the  appellation  of  histor- 
ical painter,  it  might  be  that.  Even  were 


we  obi  i  o^d  to  confine  our  interest  and 
the  portraiture  which  he  has  ex- 
ve  might,  in  view  of  its  remark- 
'mracter,  designate  it  as  historical, 
in  a  really  great  portrait,  no  work 
c*  art  can  be  more  truly  historical.  We 
feel  the  subjectiveness  of  compositions 
intended  to  transmit  facts  to  posterity,  — 
and  unless  we  know  the  artist,  we  are  at 
a  loss  as  to  the  degree  of  trust  which  we 
may  place  in  his  impressions.  A  true 
portrait  is  objective.  The  individuality 
of  the  one  whom  it  represents  was  the 
ruling  force  in  the  hour  of  its  production ; 
and  to  the  spirit  of  a  household,  a  com- 
munity, a  kingdom,  or  an  age,  that  in- 
dividuality is  the  key.  There  is,  too,  in 
a  genuine  portrait  an  internal  evidence 
of  its  authenticity.  No  artist  ever  was 
great  enough  to  invent  the  combination 
of  lines,  curves,  and  planes  which  com- 
poses the  face  of  a  man.  There  is  the  ac- 
cumulated significance  of  a  lifetime, — 
subtile  traces  of  failures  or  of  victories 
wrought  years  ago.  How  these  will  man- 
ifest themselves,  no  experience  can  point 
out,  no  intuition  can  foresee  or  imag- 
ine. The  modifications  are  infinite,  and 
each  is  completely  removed  from  the  re- 
gion of  the  accidental. 

But,  although  details  and  their  combi- 
nations in  the  human  face  and  form  can- 
not be  wrought  from  the  imagination,  the 
truthfulness  or  falsity  of  their  representa- 
tion is  instantly  evident.  It  is  because 
of  this,  that  the  unity  of  a  portrait  carries 
conviction  of  its  truth  and  of  the  unim- 
peachability of  its  evidence,  that  this  phase 
of  art  becomes  so  valuable  as  history. 
Compared  with  the  worth  of  Titian's 
Philip  II., —  the  Madrid  picture,  of  which 
Mr.  Wild  has  an  admirable  study, —  what 
value  can  be  attached  to  any  historical 
composition  of  its  period  ? 

It  has  not  been  the  lot  of  Mr.  Page  to 

<rp 

paint  a  mighty  man,  so  inlocked  with  the 
rugged  forces  of  his  age.  His  sitters  have 
come  from  more  peaceful,  nobler  walks 
of  life, —  and  their  portraits  are  beloved 
even  more  than  they  are  admired.  Not 
yet  are  they  the  pride  of  pompous  galler- 
ies, but  the  glory  and  saintliness  of  homes. 
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Could  we  enter  these  homes,  "-U<1  fHs-  solervii  by  the  possession  of  genius  to  ad- 
cuss  freely  the  character  of  their  trt^SUres,  mit  of  splendor  of  coloring.  This  picture 
we  would  gladly  linger  in  the  pre.-  that  of  ripe  womanhood,  manifesting 
the  more  precious.  But  so  insepa.  itself  in  the  fulness  of  summer's  goldenest 
associated  are  they  with  their  origii.  light.  Color,  in  all  its  richness  as  color, 
so  much  more  nearly  related  to  them  in  all  its  strength  as  a  representative 
than  to  the  artist,  that  no  fitting  analysis  agent,  in  all  its  glory  as  the  minister  of 
can  be  made  of  the  representation  with-  light,  in  all  its  significance  as  the  sign  and 
but  involving  that  of  the  individual  rep-  expression  of  plenitude  of  life,  —  life  at 
resented.  one  with  Nature  ;  —  thus  we  remember 

Three  portraits  have,  however,  such  it,  as  it  hung  upon  the  wall  of  that  noble 

wonderful  excellence,  and  through  this  room  in  the  Roman  home  of  Crawford. 

'  o 

excellence  have  become  so  well  known,  A  later  portrait,  and  one  artistically 

that  we  may  be  forgiven  for  alluding  to  the  finest  of  Mr.  Page's  productions,  al- 

thein.     In   a  former  paper,  the  writer  though  executed  in  Rome,  has  found  a 

spoke  of  the  portrait  of  a  man  in  his  home  in  Cambridge.    Here  no  grave  sub- 

divinest  development.     The  first  of  these  dual  of  color  was  called  for,  nor  was  there 

three  works  is  the  representation  of  a  any  need  of  its  fullest  power,  —  but,  in- 

woman,  and  is  truly  "  somewhat  mirac-  stead  thereof,  we  have  color  in  the  purity 

ulous."     It  is  a  face  rendered  impressive  of  its  pearl  expression.     A  mild  lustre, 

by  the  grandest  repose,  —  a  repose  that  inexpressibly  clear,  seems  to  pervade  the 

pervades  the  room  and  the  soul,  —  a  re-  picture,  and  beam  forth  the  revelation  of 

pose  not  to  be  mistaken  for  serenity,  but  a  white  soul.     Shadows  there  are  none, 

which  is  power  in  equilibrium.    No  bril-  —  only  still  softer  light,  to  carry  back  the 

liancy  of  color,  no  elaboration  of  accesso-  receding  forms.     But  interest  in  techni- 

ries,  no  intricacy  of  composition  attracts  calities  is  lost  in  the  nobler  sense  of  sweet 

the  attention  of  the  observer.     There  is  influences.    We  are  at  peace  in  the  pres- 

no  need  of  these.     But  he  who  is  worthy  ence  of  a  peace  which  passeth  all  under- 

of  the  privilege  stands  suddenly  conscious  standing.     We  are  holy  in  the  ineffable 

of  a  presence  such  as  the  world  has  rarely  light  of  immortal  holiness.   We  are  bless- 

known.*  He  feels  that  the  embodiment  ed  in  the  consciousness  of  complete  har- 

before  him  is  the  record  of  a  great  Past,  mony. 

as  well  as  the  reflection  of  a  proud  Pres-  Surely,  none  but  a  great  painter  could 

ent,  —  a  Past  in  which  the  soul  has  ever  have  achieved  such  success  ;  surely,  no 

borne  on  through  and  above  all  obstacles  mere  painter  could  thus  have  appealed 

of  discouragement  and  temptation  to  a  to  us. 

success  which  was  its  inheritance.  He  These  works  we  have  chosen  to  rep- 
sees,  too,  the  possibilities  of  the  near  Fu-  resent  the  artist's  power  in  the  direction 
ture  ;  how  from  that  fine  equipoise  the  of  portraiture,  —  not  only  because  of  their 
soul  might  pass  out  into  rare  manifesta-  wonderful  merit  as  embodiments  of  indi- 
tions,  appearing  in  the  sweetness  and  vidualism,  but  to  illustrate  a  law  which 
simplicity  of  a  little  child,  in  the  fearful  has  not  yet  had  its  due  influence  in  art, 
tumultuousness  of  a  Lady  Macbeth,  in  but  which  must  be  the  very  life  of  its 
the  passionate  tenderness  of  a  Romeo,  or  next  revival,  when  painting  shall  be 
in  the  Gothic  grandeur  of  a  Scotch  sor-  borne  up  until  it  marks  the  century, 
ceress,  —  in  the  love  of  kindred,  in  the  We  refer  to  the  expressional  power  of 
fervor  of  friendship,  and  in  the  nobleness  color,  —  not  the  conventional  significance 
of  the  truest  womanhood.  whereby  certain  colors  have  been  asso- 
Another  portrait  —  can  it  have  been  ciated  arbitrarily  with  mental  conditions, 
painted  m  this  century  ?  —  presents  a  This  last  has  often  violated  all  the  prin- 
widely  different  character.  We  have  ciples  of  natural  relation ;  yet  no  fact  is 
seen  the  rendering  of  a  nature  made  too  more  generally  accepted  than  this, —  that 
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colors,  from '  the  intensity  of  the  pi 
lives  to  the  last  faint  tints  derived  the. 
from,  bear  fixed  and  demonstrable  rela- 
tions to  the  infinite  moods  and  phases  of 
human  life.  As  among  themselves  the 
hues  of  the  palette  exist  in  immutable 
conditions  of  positive  affinity  or  repulsion, 
so  are  they  all  related  to  the  soul  as  def- 
initely in  harmony  or  in  discord.  There 
has  been  imperfect  recognition  of  this  at 
various  times  in  the  history  of  painting 
since  the  ajre  of  Giotto.  —  the  most  nota- 

o  ' 

ble  examples  having  occurred  in  the  Ve- 
netian school. 

But  even  in  that  .golden  age  of  art,  this 
property  of  color  was  but  rarely  perceiv- 
ed and  called  into  use  under  the  guid- 
ance of  principles.  Still,  the  sense  of  the 
value  and  the  harmonies  of  colors  was 
so  keen  among  the  Venetian  artists,  that, 
intuitively,  subjects  were  chosen  which 
required  an  expression  admitting  of  the 
most  lavish  use  and  magnificent  display 
of  color. 

Paul  Veronese,  the  splendor  of  whose 
conceptions  seemed  ever  to  select  the 
pomp  and  wealth  of  banquets  and  cere- 
monies,—  Giorgione,  for  whom  the  world 
revolved  in  an  atmosphere  of  golden  glo- 
ry, —  each  had  a  fixed  ideal  of  noble  col- 
oring ;  and  it  is  questionable  whether  ei- 
ther ever  modified  that  ideal  for  the  sake 
of  any  expressional  purpose. 

Titian,  from  whom  no  property  or  ca- 
pability of  color  was  concealed,  could  not 
forego  the  power  which  he  secured  through 
obedience  to  the  law  of  its  relation  to  the 
human  soul.  Were  we  asked  which  among 
pictures  is  most  completely  illustrative  of 
this  obedience,  we  should  answer,  "  The 
Entombment,"  in  the  Louvre.  Each 
breadth  of  color  mourns, —  sky  and  earth 
and  all  the  conscious  air  are  laden  with 
sorrow. 

In  portraiture,  however,  the  great  mas- 
ter was  inclined  to  give  the  full  perfec- 
tion of  the  highest  type  of  coloring.  That 
rich  glow  which  is  bestowed  by  the  Ve- 
netian sun  did,  indeed,  seem  typical  of 
the  life  beneath  it ;  and  Titian  may  have 
been  justified  in  bringing  thither  those 
who  were  the  recipients  of  his  favors. 


ily  did  he  not  invite,  —  Philip  II. ; 
laced,  dark  and  ominous,  against 
barred  with  blood, 
it  in  virtue  of  conformity  to  law, 
under  the  government  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  correspondence,  that  Mr.  Page 
has  wrought  with  mind  and  hand  ? 

Otherwise  it  cannot  be ;  for,  in  the 
three  portraits  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  such  subtile  distinctions  of  charac- 
ter find  expression  in  equally  subtile  dif- 
ferences of  tint,  that  no  touch  could  have 
been  given  from  vague  apprehensions  of 
truth.  No  ambiguity  perplexes  the  spec- 
tator ;  he  beholds  the  inevitable. 

Other  works  than  those  of  portraiture 
have  won  for  Mr.  Page  the  attention  of 
the  world.  This  attention  has  elicited 
from  individuals  praise  and  dispraise, 
dealt  out  promptly,  and  with  little  quali- 
fication. But  we  have  looked  in  vain 
for  some  truly  appreciative  notice  of  the 
so-called  historical  pictures  executed  by 
this  artist.  We  do  not  object  to  the 
prompt  out-speaking  of  the  public.  So 
much  is  disposed  of,  when  the  mass  has 
given  or  withheld  its  approval.  We 
know  whether  or  not  the  work  appeals 
to  the  hearts  of  human  beings.  Often, 
too,  it  is  the  most  nearly  just  of  any  which 
may  be  rendered.  Usually,  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  great  world  are  correct, 
while  its  reasonings  are  absurd.  Its  de- 
cisions are  immediate  and  clear ;  its  ar- 
guments, subsequent  and  vague. 

This  measure,  however,  cannot  be  met- 
ed to  all  artists.  A  painter  may  appeal 
to  some  wide,  yet  superficial  sympathy, 
and  attain  to  no  other  excellence. 

That  Mr.  Page  might  have  found  suc- 
cess in  this  direction  will  not  be  denied 
by  any  one  who  has  seen  the  engraving 
of  a  girl  and  lamb,  from  one  of  his  early 
works.  It  is  as  sweet  and  tenderly  sim- 
ple as  a  face  by  Francia.  But  not  only 
did  he  refuse  to  confine  himself  to  this 
style  of  art,  as,  when  that  engraving  is 
before  us,  we  wish  he  had  done,  —  he 
passed  out  of  and  away  from  it.  And 
those  phases  which  followed  have  been 
such  as  are  the  least  fitted  to  stand  the 
trial  of  public  exhibition.  His  pictures 
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do  not  command  the  eye  by  exi 
nary  combinations  of  assertive  co?> 
nor  do  they,  through  great  pathos,^ 
tenderness,  or  any  overcharged  emotion 
quality,  fascinate  and  absorb  the  specta- 
tor. 

Much  of  the  middle  portion  of  this  ar- 
tist's professional  life  is  marked  by  chan- 
ges. It  was  a  period  of  growth,  —  of  con- 
tinual development  and  of  obvious  trans- 
ition. Not  infrequently,  the  transition 
seemed  to  be  from  the  excellent  to  the 
crude.  Nevertheless,  we  doubt  not,  that, 
through  all  vicissitudes,  there  has  been  a 
steady  and  genuine  growth  of  Mr.  Page's 
best  artistic  power,  and  that  he  has  been 
true  to  his  specialty. 

We  should  like  to  believe  that  the  Ve- 
netian visit  of  1853  was  the  closing  of 
one  period  of  transition,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  Mr.  Page's  artistic 
career.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  the 
painter's  pilgrimage  to  that  studio  of  Ti- 
tian, Venice,  —  for  it  was  all  his,  —  not 
in  nebulous  prophetic  youth,  —  not  be- 
fore his  demands  had  been  revealed  to 
his  consciousness,  —  not  before  those 
twenty  long  years  of  solitary,  hard,  ear- 
nest work,  —  but  in  the  full  ripeness  of 
manhood,  when  prophecy  had  dawned 
into  confident  fulfilment,  when  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  science  had  been  found,,  and 
when  of  this  science  his  art  had  become 
the  demonstration.  It  was  fine  to  come 
then,  and  be  for  a  while  the  guest  of  Ti- 
tian. 

There  is  evidence  that  he  began  after 
this  visit  to  do  what  for  years  he  had  been 
learning  to  do,  —  yet,  of  course,  as  is 
ever  the  case  with  the  earnest  man,  do- 
ing as  a  student,  as  one  who  feels  all 
.truth  to  be  of  the  infinite. 

The  result  has  been  a  series  of  remark- 
able pictures.  There  are  among  these 
the  specimens  of  portraiture,  a  few  land- 
scapes, and  a  number  of  ideal,  or,  as  they 
have  been  called,  historical  works.  Of 
these  last  named  there  is  somewhat  to  be 
said;  and  those  to  which  we  shall  refer 
are  selected  for  the  purpose  of  illustrat- 
ing principles,  rather  than  for  that  of  de- 
scription. These  are  all  associated  with 
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history.  There  are  three  representations 
('i'  Venus,  and  several  renderings  of  Scrip- 
tural subjects. 

If  these  pictures  are  valuable,  they  are 
so  in  virtue  of  elements  which  can  be  ap- 
preciated. To  present  these  elements  to 
the  world,  to  appeal  to  those  who  can 
recognize  them,  is,  it  is  fair  to  assume,  the 
object  of  exposition.  Not  merely  praise, 
but  the  more  wholesome  meed  of  justice, 
is  the  desire  of  a  true  artist ;  and  as  we 
deal  with  such  a  one,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  speak  of  his  works  as  they  impress 
us. 

First  of  all,  in  view  of  the  artist's  skill 
as  a  painter,  it  is  well  to  regard  the  ex- 
ternal of  his  work.  Here,  in  both  Scrip- 
tural and  mythological  subjects,  there  is 
little  to  condemn.  The  motives  have 
been  bravely  and  successfully  wrought 
out;  the  work  is  nobly,  frankly  done. 
The  superiority  of  methods  which  render 
the  texture  and  quality  of  objects  be- 
comes apparent.  There  is  no  attempt 
at  illusion;  yet  the  representation  of 
substances  and  spaces  is  faultless, —  as, 
for  instance,  the  sky  of  the  "  Venus  lead- 
ing forth  the  Trojans."  Nor  have  we 
seen  .that  chaste,  pearly  lustre  of  the  most 
beautiful  human  skin  so  well  rendered  as 
in  the  bosom  of  the  figure  which  gleams 
against  the  blue. 

But  there  is  a  pretension  to  more  than 
technical  excellence  in  the  mythological 
works ;  there  is  a  declaration  of  physical 
beauty  in  the  very  idea;  in  both  these 
and  the  Scriptural  there  is  an  assump- 
tion of  historical  value. 

While  we  believe  that  the  problem  of 
physical  beauty  can  be  solved  and  de- 
monstrated, and  the  representations  of 
Venus  can  be  proved  to  possess  or  to  lack 
the  beautiful,  we  choose  to  leave  now, 
as  we  should  be  compelled  to  do  after 
discussion,  the  decision  of  the  question  to 
those  who  raise  it.  It  is  of  little  avail  to 
prove  a  work  of  art  beautiful,  —  of  less,  to 
prove  it  ugly.  Spectators  and  genera- 
tions cannot  be  taken  one  by  one  and 
convinced.  But  where  the  operation  of 
judgment  is  from  the  reasoning  rather 
than  from  the  intuitive  nature,  facts,  opin- 
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ions,  and  impressions  may  exert  healthful 
influences. 

The  Venus  of  Page  we  cannot  accept, 

—  not   because   it  may  be  unbeautiful, 
for  that  might  be  but  a  shortcoming, — 
not  because  of  any  technical  failure,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  weakness  in  the 
character  of  waves,  nothing  can  be  finer, 

—  not  because  it  lacks   elevated   senti- 
ment, for  this  Venus  was  not  the  celes- 
tial,—  but  because  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  present,  neither  is  it  of  the  past, 
nor  related  in  any  wise  to  any  imaginable 
future. 

The  present  has  no  ideal  of  which  the 
Venus  of  the  ancients  is  a  manifestation. 
Other  creations  of  that  marvellous  Greek 
mind  might  be  fitly  used  to  symbolize 
phases  of  the  present.  Hercules  might 
labor  now;  there  are  other  stables  than 
the  Augean ;  and  not  yet  are  all  Hydras 
slain.  Armor  is  needed ;  and  a  Vulcan 
spirit  is  making  the  anvil  ring  beneath 
the  earth-crust  of  humanity.  But  Venus, 
the  voluptuous,  the  wanton, —  no  sensu- 
ousness  pervading  any  religion  of  this 
era  finds  in  her  its  fitting  type  and  sign. 
She,  her  companions,  and  her  paramours, 
with  the  magnificent  religion  which  evolv- 
ed them,  were  entombed  centuries  ago; 
and  no  angel  has  rolled  the  stone  from 
the  door  of  their  sepulchre.  They  are 
dead ;  the  necessity  which  called  the 
Deistic  ideal  into  existence  is  dead ;  the 
ideal  itself  is  dead,  since  Paul  preached 
in  Athens  its  funeral  sermon. 

As  history  of  past  conditions,  no  value 
can  be  attached  to  representations  pro- 
duced in  subsequent  ages.  In  this  re- 
spect all  these  pictures  must  be  false. 
The  best  can  only  approximate  truth. 
Yet  his  two  pictures  of  Scriptural  sub- 
jects—  one  from  the  remoteness  of  He- 
brew antiquity,  the  other  from  the  early 
days  of  Christianity  —  are  most  valuable 
even  as  history  :  not  the  history  of  the 
flight  from  Egypt,  nor  that  of  the  flight 
into  Egypt,  but  the  history  of  what  these 
mighty  events  have  become  after  the 
lapse  of  many  centuries. 

Herein    lies    the    difference  between 


;ology  and  Christianity:  the  one 
culminated,  and  perished,  soul 
;'  id  body,  when  the  shadow  of  the  Cross 
f'<  11  athwart  Olympus ;  the  other  is  im- 
mortal, —  immortal  as  is  Christ,  immortal 
as  are  human  souls,  of  which  it  is  the  life. 
No  century  has  been  when  it  has  not 
found,  and  no  century  can  be  when  it 
will  not  find,  audible  and  visible  utter- 
ance. The  music  of  the  "Messiah"  re- 
veals the  relation  of  its  age  to  the  great 
central  idea  of  Christianity.  Fra  Angel- 
ico,  Leonardo,  Bach,  Milton,  Overbeck, 
were  the  revelators  of  human  elevation, 
as  sustained  by  the  philosophy  of  which 
Christ  was  the  great  interpreter. 

Therefore,  to  record  that  elevation,  to 
be  the  historian  of  the  present  in  its  deep- 
est significance,  is  the  noblest  occupation. 
Dwelling,  as  an  artist  must  dwell,  in  the 
deep  life  of  his  theme,  his  work  must  go 
forth  utterly  new,  alive,  and  startling. 

Thus  did  we  find  the  "Flight  into 
Egypt "  a  picture  full  of  the  spirit  of  that 
marvellous  age,  hallowed  by  the  sweet 
mystery  which  all  these  years  have  giv- 
en. Who  of  those  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  see  this  work  of  Mr.  Page  will  ever 
forget  the  solemn,  yet  radiant  tone  per- 
vading the  landscape  of  sad  Egypt,  along 
which  went  the  fugitives  ?  Nothing  ever 
swallowed  by  the  insatiable  sea,  save  its 
human  victims,  is  more  worthy  of  lament 
than  this  lost  treasure. 

Thus,  too,  is  the  grandest  work  of  Mr. 
Page's  life,  the  Moses  with  hands  upheld 
above  the  battle.  Were  we  on  the  first 
page  instead  of  the  last,  we  could  not  re- 
frain from  describing  it.  Yet  in  its  pres- 
ence the  impulse  is  toward  silence.  We 
feel,  that,  viewed  even  in  its  mere  ex- 
ternal, it  is  as  simple  and  majestic  as  the 
Hebrew  language.  The  far  sky,  with  its 
pallid  moon, — the  deep,  shadowy  val- 
ley, with  its  ghostly  warriors,  —  the  group 
on  the  near  mountain,  with  its  superb 
youth,  its  venerable  age,  and  its  man- 
hood too  strong  and  vital  for  the  de- 
structive years  ;  —  in  the  presence  of 
such  a  creation  there  is  time  for  a  great 
silence. 
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"  HE  's  took  'ith  all  the  sym't'ms, —  thet  no  one,  'xcept  this,  —  1  'd  advise  Emer- 

's  one  thing  sure !     Dretful  pain  in  hez  line  there  ter  throw  them  socks  inter  the 

back  an'  Tins,  legs  feel  's  ef  they  hed  fire ;  there  '11  never  none  o'  them  be  fit 

telegraph-wires  inside  'em  workin'  fur  ter  sell,  'nless  she  wants  ter  spread  the 

dear  life,  head  aches,  face  fevered,  pulse  disease.     Wai,  I  'm  sorry  yer  've  con- 

at  2.40,  awful  stetch  in  the  side,  an'  press-  eluded  ter  hev  thet  old  quack  Sprague  ; 

ed  fur  breath.     You  guess  it 's  neuralo-  never  hed  no  more  diplomy  'n  I ;  don' 

gy,  Lurindy  ?     I  do'no'  nothin'  abeout  b'lieve  he  knows  cow-pox  from  kine,  when 

yer  high-flyin'  names  fur  rheumatiz.     /  he  sees  it.     The  poor  young  man  's  hed 

don't  guess  so  ! "  his  last  well  day,  I  'm  afeard.      Go'od- 

"  But,  Aunt  Mirny,  what  do  you  guess  ?  "  day  ter  ye  ;  say  good-bye  fur  me  ter  Ste- 

asked  mother.  phen.     I  '11  call  ag'in,  ef  ye  happen  ter 

"  I  don'  guess  nothin'  at  all,  —  I  nigh  want  any  one  ter  lay  him  eout." 

abeout  know  ! "  And,  staying  to  light  her  little  black 

"  Well,  —  you 'don't  think  it 's" pipe,  she  jerked  together  the  strings  of 

"  I  on'y  wish  it  mebbe  the  veryaloud,  her  great  scarlet  hood,  wrapped  her  cloak 
—  I  on'y  wish  it  mebbe.     But  that 's  tew  round  her  like  a  sentinel  at  muster,  and 
good  luck  ter  happen  ter  one  o'  the  name,  went  puffing  down  the  hill  like  a  steam- 
No,  Miss  Ruggles,  I  —  think  —  it 's  —  the  boat, 
raal  article  at  first  hand."  Aunt  Mimy  Ruggles  wasn't  any  rela- 

"  Goodness,  Aunt  Mimy!  what" tion  to  us,  I  wouldn't  have  you  think, 

"  Yes,  I  du  ;  an'  you  '11  all  hev  it  stret  though  our  name  was  Ruggles,  too.  Aunt 
through  the  femily,  every  one  ;  you  need-  Mimy  used  to  sell  herbs,  and  she  rose 
n't  expect  ter  go  scot-free,  Emerline,  'ith  from  that  to  taking  care  of  the  sick,  and 
all  your  rosy  cheeks ;  an'  you  '11  all  hev  so  on,  till  once  Dr.  Sprague  having  prov- 
ter  stay  in  canteen  a  month  ter  the  least ;  ed  that  death  came  through  her  igno- 
an'  ef  you  're  none  o'  yer  pertected  by  ranee,  she  had  to  abandon  some  branch- 
vaticination,  I  reckon  I " es  of  her  art ;  and  she  was  generally 

"  Well,  Aunt  Mimy,  if  that 's  your  opin-  roaming  round  the  neighborhood,  seeking 

ion,  I  '11  harness  the  filly  and  drive  over  whom  she  could  devour  in  the  others, 

for  Dr.  Sprague."  And  so  she  came  into  our  house  just  at 

"  Lor'  1  yer  no  need  ter  du  thet,  Miss  dinner-time,  and  mother  asked  her  to  sit 

Ruggles,  —  I  kin  kerry  yer  all  through  by,  and  then  mentioned  Cousin  Stephen, 

jest  uz  well  uz  Dr.  Sprague,  an'  a  sight  and  she  went  up  to  see  him,  and  so  it 

better,  ef  the  truth  wuz  knowed.     I  tuk  was. 

Miss  Deacon  Smiler  an'  her  hull  femily  Now  it  can't  be  pleasant  for  any  fam- 

through  the  measles  an'  hoopin'-cough,  ily  to  have  such  a  thing  turn  up,  espe- 

like  a  parcel  o'  pigs,  this  fall.     They  du  cially  if  there  's  a  pretty  girl  in  it ;  and 

say  Jane  's  in  a  poor  way  an'  Nathan'l  's  I  suppose  I  was  as  pretty  as  the  gener- 

kind  o'  declinin' ;  but,  uz  I  know  they  say  al  run,  at  that  time,  —  perhaps  Cousin 

it  jest  ter  spite  me,  I  don'  so  much  mind.  Stephen  thought  a  trifle  prettier  ;  pink 

You  a'n't  gwine  now,  be  ye  ?  "  cheeks,  blue  eyes,  and  hair  the  color  and 

"There 's  safety  in  a  multitude  of  coun-  shine  of  a  chestnut' when  it  bursts  the 

sellors,  you  know,  Aunt  Mimy,  and  I  burr,  can't  be  had  without  one  's  rather 

think  on  the  whole  I  had  best."  pleasant-looking ;    and   then   I  'm  very 

"  Wai !  ef  that 's  yer  delib'rate  ch'ice  good-natured   and  quick-tempered,  and 

betwixt  Dr.  Sprague  an'  me,  ye  kin  du  I  've  got  a  voice  for  singing,  and  I  sing 

ez  ye  like.     I  never  force  my  advice  on  in  the  choir,  and  a'n't  afraid  to  open  my 
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mouth.  I  don't  look  much  like  Lurindy, 
to  be  sure ;  but  then  Lurindy  's  an  old 
maid,  —  as  much  as  twenty -five, —  and 
don't  go  to  singing-school. — At  least,  these 
thoughts  ran  through  my  head  as  I  watch- 
ed Aunt  Mirny  down  the  hill. — Lurindy 
a'n't  so  very  pretty,  I  continued  to  think, 
— but  she  's  so  very  good,  it  makes  up.  At 
sewing-circle  and  quilting  and  frolics,  I  'in 
as  good  as  any  ;  but  somehow  I  'm  never 
any  'count  at  home ;  that  's  because  Lu- 
rindy is  by,  at  home.  Well,  Lurindy  has 
a  little  box  in  her  drawer,  and  there  's  a 
letter  in  it,  and  an  old  geranium -leaf, 
and  a  piece  of  black  silk  ribbon  that 
looks  too  broad  for  anything  but  a  sail- 
or's necktie,  and  a  shell.  I  don't  know 
what  she  wants  to  keep  such  old  stuff 
for,  I  'm  sure. 

We  're  none  so  rich, — I  suppose  1  may 
as  well  tell  the  truth,  that  we'  re  nearly 
as  poor  as  poor  can  be.  We  've  got  the 
farm,  but  it 's  such  a  small  one  that  moth- 
er and  I  can  carry  it  on  ourselves,  with 
now  and  then,  a  day's  help  or  a  bee,  — 
but  a  bee  's  about  as  broad  as  it  is  long, 
—  and  we  raise  just  enough  to  help  the 
year  out,  but  don't  sell.  We  've  got  a 
cow  and  the  filly  and  some  sheep ;  and 
mother  shears  and  cards,  and  Lurindy 
spins, —  I  can't  spin,  it  makes  my  head 
swim,  —  and  I  knit,  knit  socks  and  sell 
them.  Sometimes  I  have  needles  almost 
as  big  as  a  pipe-stem,  and  choose  the 
coarse,  uneven  yarn  of  the  thrums,  and 
then  the  work  goes  off  like  machinery. 
Why,  I  can  knit  two  pair,  and  some- 
times three,  a  day,  and  get  just  as  much 
for  them  as  I  do  for  the  nice  ones, — they 
're  warm.  But  when  I  want  to  knit  well, 
as  I  did  the  day  Aunt  Mirny  was  in,  I 
take  my  best  blue  needles  and  my  fine 
white  yarn  from  the  long  wool,  and  it 
takes  me  from  daybreak  till  sundown  to 
knit  one  pair.  I  don't  know  why  Aunt 
Jemimy  should  have  said  what  she  did 
about  my  socks  ;  I  'm  sure  Stephen  had- 
n't been  any  nearer  them  than  he  had 
to  the  cabbage-bag  Lurindy  was  netting, 
and  there  wasn't  such  a  nice  knitter  in 
town  as  I,  everybody  will  tell  you.  She 
always  did  seem  to  take  particular  pleas- 


ure in  hectoring  and  badgering  me  to 
death. 

Well,  I  wasn't  going  to  be  put  down 
by  Aunt  Mirny,  so  I  made  the  needles 
fly  while  mother  was  gone  for  the  doc- 
tor. By-and-by  I  heard  a  knock  up  in 
Stephen's  room,  —  I  suppose  he  wanted 
something,  —  but  Lurindy  didn't  hear  it, 
and  I  didn't  so  much  want  to  go,  so  I  sat 
still  and  began  to  count  out  loud  the 
stitches  to  my  narro wings.  By-and-by 
he  knocked  again. 

"  Lurindy,"  says  I,  "  a'n't  that  Steve 
a-knocking  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  says  she,  —  "  why  don't  you 
go?" — for  I  had  been  tending  him  a 
good  deal  that  day. 

"  Well,"  says  I,  "  there  's  a  number  of 
reasons  ;  one  is,  I  'm  just  binding  off  my 
heel." 

Lurindy  looked  at  me  a  minute,  then 
all  at  once  she  smiled. 

"  Well,  Emmy,"  says  she,  "  if  you  like 
a  smooth  skin  more  than  a  smooth  con- 
science, you  're  welcome,"  —  and  went 
up-stairs  herself. 

I  suppose  I  had  ought  to  'a'  gone,  and 
I  suppose  I  'd  ought  to  wanted  to  have 
gone,  but  somehow  it  wasn't  so  much  fear 
as  that  I  didn't  want  to  see  Stephen  him- 
self now.  So  Lurindy  stayed  up  chamber, 
and  was  there  when  mother  and  the  doc- 
tor come.  And  the  doctor  said  he  fear- 
ed Aunt  Mirny  was  right,  and  nobody 
but  mother  and  Lurindy  must  go  near 
Stephen,  (you  see,  he  found  Lurindy 
there,)  and  they  must  have  as  little  com- 
munication with  me  as  possible.  And  his 
boots  creaked  down  the  back-stairs,  and 
then  he  went. 

Mother  came  down  a  little  while  after, 
for  some  water  to  put  on  Stephen's  head, 
which  was  a  good  deal  worse,  she  said ; 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  evening  I 
heard  her  crying  for  me  to  come  and 
help  them  hold  him, —  he  was  raving.  I 
didn't  go  very  quick ;  I  said,  "  Yes, — just 
as  soon  as  I  've  narrowed  off  my  toe  " ; 
and  when  at  last  I  pushed  back  my  chair 
to  go,  mother  called  in  a  disapproving- 
voice  and  said  that  they  'd  got  along 
without  me  and  I  'd  better  go  to  bed. 
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Well,  after  I  was  in  bed  I  began  to 
remember  all  that  had  happened  lately. 
Somehow  my  thoughts  went  back  to  the 
first  time  Cousin  Stephen  came  to  our 
place,  when  I  was  a  real  little  girl,  and 
mother  'd  sent  me  to  the  well  and  I 
had  dropped  the  bucket  in,  and  he  ran 
straight  down  the  green  slippery  stones 
and  brought  it  up,  laughing.  Then  I  re- 
membered how  we  'd  birds-nested  togeth- 
er, and  nutted,  and  come  home  on  the 
hay-carts,  and  how  we  'd  been  in  every 
kind  of  fun  and  danger  together ;  and  how, 
when  my  new  Portsmouth  lawn  took  fire, 
at  Martha  Smith's  apple-paring,  he  caught 
me  right  in  his  arms  and  squeezed  out  the 
fire  with  his  own  hands ;  and  how,  when 
he  saw  once  I  had  a  notion  of  going  with 
Elder  Hooper's  son  James,  he  stepped 
aside  till  I  saw  what  a  nincorn  Jim  Hoop- 
er was,  and  then  he  appeared  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened,  and  was  just  as  good 
as  ever ;  and  how,  when  the  ice  broke  on 
Deacon  Smith's  pond,  and  I  fell  in,  and 
the  other  boys  were  all  afraid,  Steve 
came  and  saved  my  life  again  at  risk  of 
his  own ;  and  how  he  always  seemed  to 
think  the  earth  wasn't  good  enough  for 
me  to  walk  on  ;  and  how  I  'd  wished, 
time  and  again,  I  might  have  some  way 
to  pay  him  back ;  and  here  it  was,  and 
I  'd  failed  him.  Then  I  remembered  how 
I  'd  been  to  his  place  in  Berkshire,  —  a 
rich  old  farm,  with  an  orchard  that  smell- 
ed  like  the  Spice  Islands  in  the  geogra- 
phy, with  apples  and  pears  and  quinces 
and  peaches  and  cherries  and  plums, — 
and  how  Stephen's  mother,  Aunt  Erne- 
line,  had  been  as  kind  to  me  as  one's  own 
mother  could  be.  But  now  Aunt  Erne- 
line  and  Uncle  'Siah  were  dead,  and 
Stephen  came  a  good  deal  oftener  over 
the  border  than  he  'd  any  right  to.  To- 
day, he  brought  some  of  those  new  red- 
streaks,  and  wanted  mother  to  try  them ; 
next  time,  they  'd  made  a  lot  more  ma- 
ple-sugar on  his  place  than  he  wanted; 
and  next  time,  he  thought  mother's  corn 
might  need  hoeing,  or  it  was  fine  weath- 
er to  get  the  grass  in :  I  don't  know 
what  we  should  have  done  without  him. 
Then  I  thought  how  Stephen  looked,  the 


day  he  was  pall-bearer  to  Charles  Pay- 
son,  who  was  killed  sudden  by  a  fall, —  so 
solemn  and  pale,  nowise  craven,  but  just 
up  to  the  occasion,  so  that,  when  the  oth- 
er girls  burst  out  crying  at  sight  of  the 
coffin  and  at  thought  of  Charlie,  I  cried, 
too,  —  but  it  was  only  because  Stephen 
looked  so  beautiful.  Then  I  remember- 
ed how  he  looked  the  other  day  when 
he  came,  his  cheeks  were  so  red  with  the 
wind,  and  his  hair,  those  bright  curls, 
was  all  blown  about,  and  he  laughed 
with  the  great  hazel  eyes  he  has,  and 
showed  his  white  teeth  ;  —  and  now  his 
beauty  would  be  spoiled,  and  he  'd  never 
care  for  me  again,  seeing  I  hadn't  cared 
for  him.  And  the  wind  began  to  come 
up  ;  and  it  was  so  lonesome  and  desolate 
in  that  little  bed-room  down-stairs,  I  felt 
as  if  we  were  all  buried  alive ;  and  I 
couldn't  get  to  sleep  ;  and  when  the  sleet 
and  snow  began  to  rattle  on  the  pane,  I 
thought  there  wasn't  any  one  to  see  me 
and  I  'd  better  cry  to  keep  it  company ; 
and  so  I  sobbed  off  to  dreaming  at  last, 
and  woke  at  sunrise  and  found  it  still 


snowing. 


Next  morning,  I  heard  mother  step- 
ping across  the  kitchen,  and  when  I  came 
out,  she  said  Lurindy  'd  just  gone  to 
sleep ;  they  'd  had  a  shocking  night.  So 
I  went  out  and  watered  the  creatures 
and  milked  Brindle,  and  got  mother  a 
nice  little  breakfast,  and  made  Stephen 
some  gruel.  And  then  I  was  going  to 
ask  mother  if  I  'd  done  so  very  wrong  in 
letting  Lurindy  nurse  Stephen,  instead 
of  me ;  and  then  I  saw  she  wasn't  think- 
in^  about  that ;  and  besides,  there  didn't 

c"5  ' 

really  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  she 
shouldn't ;  —  she  was  a  great  deal  older 
than  I,  and  so  it  was  more  proper ;  and 
then  Stephen  hadn't  ever  said  anything 
to  me  that  should  give  me  a  peculiar 
ri^ht  to  nurse  him  more  than  other  folks. 

O 

So  I  just  cleared  away  the  things,  made 
everything  shine  like  a  pin,  and  took  my 
knitting.  I  'd  no  sooner  got  the  seam 
set  than  I  was  called  to  send  something 
up  on  a  contrivance  mother  'd  riggeil  in 
the  back-entry  over  a  pulley.  And  then 
I  had  to  make  a  red  flag,  and  find  a  stick, 
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and  hang  it  out  of  the  window  by  which 
there  were  the  most  passers.  Well,  I  did 
it ;  but  I  didn't  hurry,  —  I  didn't  get  the 
flag  out  till  afternoon  ;  somehow  I  hat- 
ed to,  it  always  seemed  such  a  low-lived 
disease,  and  I  was  mortified  to  acknowl- 
edge it,  and  I  knew  nobody  'd  come  near 
us  for  so  long, —  though  goodness  knows  I 
didn't  want  to  see  anybody.  Well,  when 
that  was  done,  Lurindy  came  down,  and 
I  had  to  get  her  something  to  eat,  and 
then  she  went  up-stairs,  and  mother  took 
her  turn  for  some  sleep ;  and  there  were 
the  creatures  to  feed  again,  and  what  with 
putting  on,  and  taking  off,  and  tending 
fires,  and  doing  errands,  and  the  night's 
milking,  and  clearing  the  paths,  I  didn't 
knit  another  stitch  that  day,  and  was 
glad  enough,  when  night  came,  to  go  to 
bed  myself. 

Well,  so  we  went  on  for  two  or  three 
days.  I  'd  got  my  second  sock  pretty 
well  along  in  that  time, — just  think! 
half  a  week  knitting  half  a  sock !  —  and 
was  setting  the  heel,  when  in  came  Aunt 
Mirny. 

"  I  a'n't  afeard  on  it,"  says  she ;  "  don't 
you  be  skeert  I  jest  stepped  in  ter  see 
ef  the  young  man  wuz  approachin'  his 
eend." 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  he  isn't,  any  more  than 
you  are,  Aunt  Mirny." 

"  Any  more  'n  I  be  ?  "  she  answered. 
"  Don't  you  lose  yer  temper,  Emerline. 
We  're  all  approachin'  it,  but  some  gits 
a  leetle  ahead ;  it  a'n't  no  disgrace,  ez  I 
knows  on.  What  yer  doin'  of?  Knit- 
tin'  sale -socks  yet?  and,  my  gracious! 
still  ter  work  on  the  same  pair  !  You  '11 
make  yer  fortin',  Emerline  ! " 

I  didn't  say  anything,  I  was  so  pro- 
voked. 

u  I  don'  b'lieve  you  know  heow  ter  take 
the  turns  w'en  yer  mother  a'n't  by  to 
help,"  she  continued!  "  Can't  ye  take  up 
the  heel  ?  Widden  ev'ry  fourth.  Here, 
let  me !  You  won't  ?  Wai,  I  alluz 
knowed  you  wuz  mighty  techy,  Emer- 
line Ruggles,  but  ye  no  need  ter  fling 
away  in  thet  style.  Neow  I  '11  advise 
ye  ter  let  socks  alone ;  they  're  tew  in- 
tricate fur  sech  ez  you.  Mitt'ns  is  jest 


abeout  'ithin  the  compass  uv  your  mind, 
—  mitt'ns,  men's  single  mitt'ns,  put  up  on 
needles  larger  'n  them  o'  yourn  be,  an* 
by  this  rule.  Seventeen  reounds  in  the 
wrist, — tew  an'  one  's  the  best  seam" 

"  Now,  Miss  Jemimy,  just  as  if  I  didn't 
know  how  to  knit  mittens  ! " 
.  "  Wai,  it  seems  you  don't,"  said  she, 
"  though  I  don'  deny  but  you  may  know 
heow  ter  give  'em ;  an*  ez  I  alluz  like  ter 
du  w'at  good  I  kin,  I'm  gwine  ter  show 
ye." 

"  Show  away,"  says  I ;  "  but  I  '11  be 
bound,  I  've  knit  and  sold  and  eaten  up 
more  mittens  than  ever  you  put  your 
hands  in  ! " 

"  Du  tell !  I  'm  glad  to  ha'  heern  you  've 
got  sech  a  good  digestion,"  says  she,  hunt- 
ing up  a  piece  of  paper  to  light  her  pipe. 
"  Wai,  ez  I  wuz  sayin',"  says  she,  "  tew 
an'  one 's  the  best  seam,  handiest  an'  'las- 
tickest ;  twenty  stetches  to  a  needle,  cast 
up  so  loose  thet  the  fust  one  's  ter  one 
eend  uv  the  needle  an'  the  last  ter  t'other 
eend, —  thet  gives  a  good  pull." 

"  I  guess  your  smoke  will  hurt  Ste- 
phen's head,"  said  I,  thinking  to  change 
her  ideas. 

"  Oh,  don't  you  bother  abeout  Stephen's 
head  ;  ef  it  can't  stan'  thet,  't  a'n't  good 
fur  much.  Wai,  an'  then  you  set  yer 
thumb  an'  knit  plain,  'xcept  a  seam-stetch 
each  side  uv  yer  thumb ;  an'  you  widden 
tew  stetches,  one  each  side,  —  s'pose  ye 
know  heow  ter  widden?  an'  narry? — 
ev'ry  third  reound,  tell  yer  've  got  nine- 
teen stetches  acrost  yer  thumb ;  then  ye 
knit,  'ithout  widdenin',  a  matter  uv  seven 

or  eight  reounds  more, you  listenin', 

Emerline  ?  " 

"Lor',  Miss  Jemimy,  don't  you  know 
better  than  to  ask  questions  when  I  'm 
counting  ?  Now  I  've  got  to  go  and  be- 
gin all  over  again." 

"  Highty-tighty,  Miss  !  You  're  a  weak 
sister,  ef  ye  can't  ceount  an'  chat,  tew. 
Wai,  ter  make  a  long  matter  short,  then 
ye  drop  yer  thumb  onter  some  thread 
an'  cast  up  seven  stetches  an'  knit  reound 
fur  yer  hand,  an'  every  other  time  you 
narry  them  seven  stetches  away  ter  one, 
fur  the  gore." 
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"  Dear  me,  Aunt  "Mirny !  do  be  quiet  keeper,  I  used   ter  keep  the  femily  in 

a  minute !    I  believe  mother  's   a-call-  butter  an'  sell  enough  to  Miss  Smith  — 

ing."  she  thet  wuz  Mary  Breown  —  ter  buy  our 

"  I  '11  see,"  said  Aunt  Mirny, —  and  she  shoes,  all  off  uv  one  ceow.     S'pose  I  take 

stepped  to  the  door  and  listened.  this  pat  ?  " 

"  No,"  says  she,  coming  back  on  tiptoe,  I  was  kind  of  dumfoundered  at  first ; 
—  "  an'  you  didn't  think  you  heern  any  I  forgot  Aunt  Mirny  was  the  biggest  beg- 
one neither.     It  's  ruther  small  work  fur  gar  in  Kockingham  County, 
ter  be  foolin'  an  old  woman.    Hows'ever,  "  No,"   says  I,  as   soon  as  I  got  my 
I  don'  cherish  grudges ;  so,  ez  I  wuz  gwine  breath,  "  I  sha'n't  suppose  any  such  thing, 
ter  say,  ye  knit  thirty-six  reounds  above  You  're  as  well  able  to  make  your  butter 
wheer  ye  dropped  yer  thumb,  an'  then  as  I  am  to  make  it  for  you." 
ye  toe  off  in  ev'ry  fifth  stetch,  an'  du  it  "  Wai,   Emerline    Ruggles  !     I   alluz 
reg'lar,  Emerline ;  an'  then  take  up  yer  knowed  you  wuz  close  ez  the  bark  uv 
thumb  on  tew  needles,  an'  on  t'other  you  a  tree  ;  it 's  jest  yer  father's  narrer-con- 
pick  up  the  stetches  I  told  yer  ter  cast  tracted  sperrit ;  you  don'  favor  yer  nia  a 
up,  an'  knit  twelve  reounds,  an'  thumb  speck.     She  's  ez  free  ez  water." 
off  'ith  narryin'  ev'ry  third  " "  If  mother 's  a  mind  to  give  away  her 

"  Well,  Miss  Jemimy,  I  guess  I  shall  eye-teeth,  it  don't  follow  that  I  should," 

know  how  to  knit  mittens,  now ! "  said  I ;  "  and  I  won't  give  you  another 

"  Ef  ye  don't,  't  a'n't  my  fault.     When  atom ;  and  you  just  clear  out !" 

you  've  fastened  off  the  eends,  you  roll  "  Wai,  you  kin  keep  yer  butter,  sence 

'em  up  in  a  damp  towel,  an'  press  'em  you  're  so  sot  on  it,  an'  I  '11  take  a  leetle 

'ith  a  middlin'  warm  iron  on  the  wrong  dust  o'  pork  instead." 

side.     There  ! "  "  Let 's  see  you  take  it ! "  said  I. 

After  this,  Miss  Mirny  smoked  awhile  "  I  guess  I  '11  speak  'ith  yer  ma.   I  shall 

in  silence,  satisfied  and  gratified.    At  last  git  a  consider'ble  bigger  piece,  though  I 

she  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  her  pipe.  don't  like  ter  add  t'  'er  steps." 

"Wai,"  says  she,  "I  must  be  on  ter  "Now  look  here,  Miss  Mirny, "says  I, — 

my  feet.     I  'd  liked  ter  seen  yer  ma,  but  "  if  you  '11  promise  not  to  ask  for  another 

I  won't  disturb  her,  an'  you  can  du  ez  thing,  and  to  go  right  away,  I  '11  get  you 

well.     Yer  ma  promised  me  a  mess  o'  a  piece  of  pork." 

tea,  an'  I  guess  I  may  ez  well  take  it  So  I  went  down  cellar,  and  fished  round 

neow  ez  any  day."  in  the  pork-barrel  and  found  quite  a  re- 

"  Why,  Miss  Mirny,"  said  I,  "  there  spectable  piece.     Coming  up,  just  as  my 

a'n't  above  four  or  five  messes  left,  and  head  got  level  with  the  floor,  what  should 

we   can't  get   any  more  till  I  sell  my  I  see  but  Miss  Jemimy  pour  all  the  sugar 

socks."  into  her  bag  and  whip  the  bowl  back  on 

"  Wai,  never  mind,  then,  you  can  le'  the  shelf,  and  turn  round  and  face  me  as 

me  take  one,  an'  mebbe  I  kin  make  up  innocent  as  Moses  in  the  bulrushes.     Af- 

the  rest  at  Miss  Smilers's."  ter  she  had  taken  the  pork,  she  looked 

So  I  went  into  the  pantry  to  get  it,  round  a  minute  and  said, — 

and  Aunt  Mirny  followed  me,  of  course.  "  Wai,  arter  all,  I  nigh  upon  forgot  my 

"  Them  's   nice-lookin'   apples,"   said  arrant.      Here  's  a  letter  they  giv'  me 

she.      "  Come    from   Stephen's    place  ?  fur  Lurindy,  at  the  post-office ;  ev'rybody 

Poor  young  man,  he  won't  never  want  else  's  afeard  ter  come  up  here"; —  and 

'em !     S'pose  he  won't  hev  no  objection  by-and-by  she  brought  it  up  from  under 

ter  my  tryin'  a  dozen," —  and  she  drop-  all  she  'd  stowed  away  there.    "  Thet  jest 

ped  that  number  into  her  great  pocket.  leaves  room,"  says  she. 

"Nice-lookin'  butter,  tew,"  said  she.  "For  what?"  says  I. 

"  Own  churnin'?     Wai,  you  kin  du  sun-  "  Fur  tew  or  three  uv  them  eggs." 

thin',  Emerline.     Wen  I  wuz  a  heouse-  I  put  them  into  her  bag   and  said, 
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"  Now  you  remember  your  promise,  Aunt 
Mirny ! " 

"  Lor'  sakes  ! "  says  she,  "  you  're  in  a 
mighty  herry  ter  git  me  off.  Neow  you  've 
got  all  you  kin  out  uv  me,  the  letter,  'n' 
the  mitt'ns,  I  may  go,  may  I  ?  I  niver  see 
a  young  gal  so  furrard  'ith  her  elders  in 
all  my  born  days !  I  think  Stephen  Lee 's 
well  quit  uv  ye,  fur  my  part,  ef  he  hed  to 
die  ter  du  it.  I  don't  'xpect  ye  ter  thank 
me  fur  w'at  instruction  I  gi'n  ye ; — there 's 
some  folks  I  niver  du  'xpect  nothin'  from ; 
you  can't  make  a  silk  pus  out  uv  a  sow's 
ear.  W'at  ye  got  thet  red  flag  out  the 
keepin'-room  winder  fur  ?  'Cause  Lu- 
rindy  's  nussin'  Stephen  ?  Wai,  good- 
day  ! " 

And  so  Aunt  Mirny  disappeared,  and 
the  pat  of  butter  with  her. 

I  called  Lurindy  and  gave  her  the  let- 
ter, and  after  a  little  while  I  heard  my 
name,  and  Lurindy  was  sitting  on  the  top 
of  the  stairs  with  her  head  on  her  knees, 
and  mother  was  leaning  over  the  banis- 
ters. Pretty  soon  Lurindy  lifted  up  her 
head,  and  I  saw  she  had  been  crying, 
and  between  the  two  I  made  out  that  Lu- 
rindy 'd  been"  engaged  a  good  while  to 
John  Talbot,  who  sailed  out  of  Salem  on 
long  voyages  to  India  and  China ;  and 
that  now  he  'd  come  home,  sick  with  a  fe- 
ver, and  was  lying  at  the  house  of  his 
aunt,  who  wasn't  well  herself;  and  as 
he  'd  given  all  his  money  to  help  a  ship- 
mate in  trouble,  she  couldn't  hire  him  a 
nurse,  and  there  he  was ;  and,  finally, 
she  'd  consider  it  a  great  favor,  if  Lurindy 
would  come  down  and  help  her. 

Now  Lurindy  'd  have  gone  at  once, 
only  she  'd  been  about  Stephen,  so  that 
she  'd  certainly  carry  the  contagion,  and 
miaht  be  taken  sick  herself,  as  soon  as 

D  •  * 

she  arrived ;  and  mother  couldn't  go  and 
take  care  of  John,  for  the  same  reason ; 
and  there  was  nobody  but  me.  Lurindy 
had  a  half- eagle  that  John  had  given 
her  once  to  keep ;  and  I  got  a  little  bun- 
dle together  and  took  all  the  precautions 
Dr.  Sprague  advised;  and  he  drove  me 
off  in  his  sleigh,  and  said,  as  he  was  go- 
ing about  sixteen  miles  to  see  a  patient, 
he  'd  put  me  on  the  cars  at  the  nearest 


station.  Well,  he  stopped  a  minute  at 
the  post-office,  and  when  he  came  out 
he  had  another  letter  for  Lurindy.  I 
took  it,  and,  after  a  moment,  concluded 
I  'd  better  read  it. 

"  What  are  you  about  ? "  says  the 
Doctor ;  "  your  name  isn't  Lurindy,  is 
it?" 

"  I  wish  it  was,"  says  I,  "  and  then  I 
shouldn't  be  here." 

"  Oh !  you  're  sorry  to  leave  Stephen  ?  " 
says  he.  "  Well,  you  can  comfort  your- 
self with  reflecting  that  Lurindy  's  a  great 
deal  the  best  nurse." 

As  if  that  was  any  comfort!  If  Lu- 
rindy was  the  best  nurse,  she  'd  ought  to 
have  had  the  privilege  of  taking  care  of 
her  own  lover,  and  not  of  other  folks's. 
Besides,  for  all  I  knew,  Stephen  would 
be  dead  before  ever  I  came  back,  and 
here  I  was  going  away  and  leaving  him  ! 
Well,  I  didn't  feel  so  very  bright ;  so  I 
read  the  letter.  The  Doctor  asked  me 
what  ailed  John  Talbot.  I  thought,  if  I 
told  him  that  Miss  Jane  Talbot  wrote 
now  so  that  Lurindy  shouldn't  come,  and 
that  he  was  sick  just  as  Stephen  was,  he 
wouldn't  let  me  go.  So  I  said  I  supposed 
he  'd  burnt  his  mouth,  like  the  man  in  the 
South,  eating  cold  pudding  and  porridge ; 
men  always  cried  out  at  a  scratch.  And 
he  said,  "  Oh,  do  they  ?  "  and  laughed. 

After  about  two  hours'  driving,  there 
came  a  scream  as  if  all  the  panthers  in 
Coos  County  were  let  loose  to  yell,  and 
directly  we  stopped  at  a  little  place 
where  a  red  flag  was  hung  out.  I  asked 
the  Doctor  if  they  'd  got  the  small-pox 
here,  too ;  but  before  he  could  answer, 
the  thunder  running  along  the  ground 
deafened  me,  and  in  a  minute  he  had 
put  me  inside  the  cars  and  was  off. 

I  was  determined  I  wouldn't  appear 
green  before  so  many  folks,  though"  I  'd 
never  seen  the  cars  before  ;  so  I  took  my 
seat,  and  paid  my  fare  to  Old  Salem,  and 
looked  about  me..  Pretty  soon  a  wom- 
an came  bustling  in  from  somewhere, 
and  took  the  seat  beside  me.  There  she 
fidgeted  round  so  that  I  thought  I  should 
have  flown. 

"  Miss,"  says  she,  at  length,  "  will  you 
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close  your  window  ?    I  never  travel  with  They  've  run  the  thing  into  the  ground. 

a  window  open ;  my  health 's  delicate."  However,  we  can't  go  long  now." 

I  tried  to  shut  it,  but  it  wouldn't  go  And  just  as  I  was  thinking  about  Ko- 

up  or  down,  till  a  gentleman  put  out  his  rah  and  his  troop,  I  remembered  what 

cane  and  touched  it,  and  down  it  slid,  the   Doctor  had  told  me   about    Salem 

like   Signor   Blitz.     It   did   seem   as  if  Tunnel,  and  it  began  to  grow  lighter, 

everything  about  the  cars  went  by  mir-  and  we  began  to  go  slower,  and  I  picked 

acle.     I  thanked  him,  but  I  found  after-  up  my  wits  and  looked  about  me  again, 

ward  it  would  have  been  more  polite  not  I  had  only  time  to  notice  that  the  young 

to  have  spoken.     After  that  woman  had  gentleman  and  lady  looked  very  mu^h 

done  everything  she  could  think  of  to  relieved,  and  to  shake  my  shawl  from 

plague   and  annoy  the  whole  neighbor-  the  clutch  of  the  woman  beside  me,  when 

hood,  she  got  out  at  Ipswich,  and  some-  we  stopped  at  Salem,  safe  and  sound, 

body  met  her  that  looked  just  like  our  I  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  find 

sheriff;  and  I  shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  Miss  Talbot's  house,  but  find  it  I  did ;  and 

to  hear  that  she  'd  gone  to  jail.     When  the  first  thing  she  gave  me  was  a  scolding 

she  got  out,  somebody  else  got  in,  and  for  coming,  thinking  I  was  Lurindy,  and 

took  the  same  seat.  her  tongue  wasn't  much  cooler  when  she 

"  Miss,"  says  she,  "will  you  have  the  found  I  wasn't;  and  then  finally  she  said, 

goodness  to  open  your  window  ?  this  air  as  long  as  I  was  there,  I  might  stay ;  and 

is  stifling."  I  went  right  up  to  see  John,  and  a  sight 

And  she  did  everything  that  the  other  he  was  ! 

woman  didn't  do.     When  she  found  I  It  was  about  three  months  I  stayed  and 

wouldn't  talk,  she  turned  to  the  young  took  the  greater  part  of  the  care  of  hinj. 

gentleman   and   lady  that  sat  opposite,  Sometimes  in  the  midnight,  when  he  was 

and  that  looked  as  if  there  was  a  great  quite  beside  himself,  and  dreaming  out 

deal  too  much  company  in  the  cars,  and  loud,  it  was  about  as  good  as  a  story-book 

found  they  wouldn't  talk  either,  and  at  to  hear  him.     He  told  me  of  some  great 

last  she  caught  the  conductor  and  made  Indian  cities  where  there  were  men  in 

him  talk.  white,  with  skins  swarthier  than  old  red 

All  this  while  we  were  swooping  over  Guinea  gold,  and  with  great  shawls  all 
the  country  in  the  most  terrific  manner,  wrought  in  palm-leaves  of  gold  and  crim- 
I  thought  how  frightened  mother  and  Lu-  son  bound  on  their  heads,  who  could 
rindy  'd  be,  if  they  should  see  me.  It  was  sink  a  ship  with  their  lacs  of  rupees ; 
no  use  trying  to  count  the  cattle  or  watch  and  of  islands  where  the  shores  came 
the  fences,  and  the  birch-trees  danced  rig-  down  to  the  water's  edge  and  unrolled 
adoons  enough  to  make  one  dizzy,  and  we  like  a  green  ribbon,  and  brooks  came 
dashed  through  everybody's  back -yard,  sparkling  down  behind  them,  and  great 
and  ran  so  close  up  to  the  kitchens  that  we  trees  hung  above  like  banners,  and  beau- 
could  have  seen  what  they  had  for  din-  tiful  women  came  off  on  rafts  and  skiffs 
ner,  if  we  had  stayed  long  enough ;  and  loaded  with  fruit,  —  the  islands  set  like 
finally  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  en-  jewels  on  the  back  of  the  sea,  and  the  sky 
gine  had  run  away  with  the  driver,  and  covered  them  with  light  and  hung  above 
John  Talbot  would  never  have  me  to  them  bluer  than  the  hangings  of  the  Tab- 
tend  him  ;  and  I  began  to  wonder,  as  I  ernacle,  and  they  sent  long  rivers  of 
saw  the  sparks  and  cinders  and  great  spice  out  on  the  air  to  entice  the  sailor 
clouds  of  steam  and  smoke,  if  those  tor-  back,  —  islands  where  night  never  came, 
nadoes  that  smash  round  so  out  West  in  Sometimes,  when  he  talked  on  so,  I  re- 
the  newspapers  weren't  just  passenger-  membered  that  I  'd  felt  rather  touched 
trains,  like  us,  off  the  track,  when  all  at  up  when  I  found  that  Lurindy  'd  had  a 
once  it  grew  as  dark  as  midnight.  sweetheart  all  this  time,  and  mother 

"  Now,"  says  I  to  myself,  "  it 's  certain,  knew  it,  and  they  'd  never  told  me,  and 
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I  wondered  how  it  happened.  Now  it  Stephen  'd  only  had  a  bad  fever,  and  had 
came  across  me,  that,  quite  a  number  of  been  up  and  gone  home  for  more  than 
years  before,  Lurindy  had  gone  to  Sa-  a  week.  So  I  wrote  back,  as  soon  as  I 
lem  and  worked  in  the  mills.  She  didn't  could,  all  about  John,  and  how  he  'd  gone 
stay  long,  because  it  didn't  agree  with  to  sea  again,  and  how  Miss  Talbot,  who 
her,  —  the  neighbors  said,  because  she  set  sights  by  John,  was  rather  lonely,  and 
was  lazy.  Lurindy  lazy,  indeed !  There  I  thought  I  'd  keep  her  company  a  little 
a'n't  one  of  us  knows  how  to  spell  the  longer,  and  try  a  spell  in  the  mills,  see- 
first  syllable  of  that  word.  But  that  's  ing  that  our  neighbors  didn't  think  a  girl 
where  she  must  have  got  acquainted  with  had  been  properly  accomplished  till  she  'd 
John  Talbot.  He  'd  been  up  at  our  place,  had  a  term  or  two  in  the  factory.  The 
too ;  but  I  was  over  to  Aunt  Emeline's,  fact  was,  I  didn't  want  to  go  home  just 
it  seems.  But  one  night,  about  this  time,  then ;  I  thought,  maybe,  if  I  waited  a  bit, 
I  thought  he  was  dying,  he  'd  got  so  very  my  face  would  get  back  to  looking  as  it 
low ;  and  I  thought  how  dreadful  it  was  used  to.  So  I  worked  in  the  piece-room, 
for  Lurindy  never  to  see  him  again,  and  light  work  and  good  pay,  sent  mother 
how  it  was  all  my  selfish  fault,  and  how  and  Lurindy  part  of  my  wages,  and  paid 
maybe  he  wouldn't  'a'  died,  if  he  'd  had  my  board  to  Miss  Talbot.  She  'd  become 
her  to  have  taken  care  of  him  ;  and  I  quite  attached  to  me,  and  I  to  her,  for  all 
suppose  no  convicted  felon  ever  endur-  she  was  such  an  old-maidish  thing ;  but 
ed  more  remorse  than  I  did,  sitting  and  I  'd  got  to  thinking  an  old  maid  wasn't 
watching  that  dying  man  all  that  long  such  a  very  bad  thing,  after  all.  Fourth 
and  lonely  night.  But  with  the  morn-  of  July  came  at  last,  and  the  mills  were 
ing  he  was  better,  —  they  always  are  a  closed,  and  I  went  with  some  of  the  oth- 
great  deal  worse  when  they  are  getting  er  girls  on  an  excursion  down  the  har- 
well  from  it ;  he  laughed  when  the  doc-  bor ;  and  when  I  got  home,  Miss  Talbot 
tor  came,  and  said  he  guessed  he  'd  weath-  told  me  my  Cousin  Stephen  had  been 
ered  that  gale ;  and  by-and-by  he  got  well,  down  to  see  me,  and  had  been  obliged 

He  meant  to  have  gone  up  and  seen  to  go  home  in  the  last  train.     I  wonder- 

Lurindy,  after  all,  but  his  ship  was  ready  ed  why  Stephen  didn't  stay,  and  then  it 

for  sea  just  as  he  was ;  and  I  thought  it  flashed  upon  me  that  she  'd  told  him  all 

was  about  as  well,  for  he  wasn't  looking  about  it,  and  he  didn't  want  to  see  me 

his  prettiest.     And  so  he  declared  I  was  afterwards.  -  I  knew  mother  and  Lurin- 

the  neatest  little  trimmer  that  ever  trod  dy  suspected  why  I  didn't  come  home, 

water,  and  he  believed  he  should  know  and  now,  thinks  I,  they  knoiu ;  but  I  ask- 

a  Ruggles  by  the  cut  of  her  jib,  (I  won-  ed  no  questions. 

der  if  he  'd  have  known  Aunt  Mirny,)  When  September  came,  I  saw  it  wasn't 
and  if  ever  he  went  master,  he  'd  name  any  use  delaying,  and  I  might  as  well  go 
his  ship  for  me,  and  call  it  the  Sister  of  back  to  knitting  sale-socks  then  as  any 
Charity.  And  he  kissed  me  on  both  time.  However,  I  didn't  go  till  October, 
cheeks,  and  looked  serious  enough  when  You  needn't  think  I  'd  stayed  away  from 
he  sent  his  love  to  Lurindy,  and  went  the  farm  all  that  time,  while  the  tender 
away ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  gone  than  things  were  opening,  the  tiny  top-heavy 
Miss  Talbot  said  I  'd  better  have  the  doc-  beans  pushing  up,  the  garden-sarse  green- 
tor  myself;  and  I  didn't  sit  up  again  for  ing,  the  little  grass-blades  two  and  two, 
about  three  weeks.  —  while  all  the  young  creatures  were 

All  this  time  I  hadn't  heard  a  word  coming  forward,  the  chickens  breaking 
from  home,  and,  for  all  I  knew,  Stephen  the  shell,  and  the  gosling -storm  brew- 
might  be  dead  and  buried.  I  didn't  feel  ing  and  dealing  destruction,  —  while  the 
so  very  light-hearted,  you  may  be  sure,  strawberries  were  growing  ripe  and  red 
when  one  day  Miss  Talbot  brought  me  a  up  in  the  high  field,  and  the  hay  and  clo- 
letter.  It  was  from  mother,  and  it  seemed  ver  were  getting  in,  —  you  needn't  think 
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I  'd  stayed  away  from  all  that  had  been 
pleasant  in  my  life,  without  many  a  good 
heart-ache ;  and  when  at  last  I  saw  the 
dear  old  gray  house  again,  all  weather- 
beaten  and  homely,  standing  there  with 
its  well-sweep  among  the  elms,  I  fairly 
cried.  Mother  and  Lurindy  ran  out  to 
meet  me,  when  they  saw  the  stage  stop, 
and  after  we  got  into  the  house  it  seemed 
as  if  they  would  never  get  done  kissing 
me.  And  mother  stirred  round  and  made 
hot  cream-biscuits  for  tea,  and  got  the  best 
china,  and  we  sat  up  till  nigh  midnight, 
talking,  and  I  had  to  tell  everything  John 
did  and  said  and  thought  and  looked, 
over  and  over  again. 

By-and-by  I  unpacked  my  trunk,  and 
there  was  a  little  parcel  in  the  bottom  of 
it,  and  I  pulled  it  up. 

"  There,  Lurindy,"  says  I,  "  John  told 
me  to  tell  you  to  have  your  wedding- 
dress  ready  against  he  came  home, — he  's 
gone  mate,  —  and  here  it  is."  And  I  un- 
rolled the  neatest  brown  silk  you  ever 
saw,  just  fit  for  Lurindy,  she  's  so  pale 
and  genteel,  and  threw  it  into  her  lap. 
I  'd  stayed  the  other  month  to  get  enough 
to  buy  it. 

The  first  thing  Lurindy  did,  by  way 
of  thanks,  was  to  burst  into  tears  and 
declare  she  never  could  take  it,  that  she 
never  should  marry  now ;  and  the  more 
I  urged  her,  the  more  she  cried.  But 
at  last  she  said  she  'd  accept  it  condition- 
ally,—  and  the  condition  was,  I  should 
be  married  when  she  was. 

"  Well,"  says  I,  "  agreed,  if  you  '11  pro- 
vide the  necessary  article ;  because  I  can't 
very  well  marry  my  shadow,  and  I  don't 
know  any  one  else  that  would  be  fool 
enough  to  have  such  a  little  fright." 

At  that  Lurindy  felt  all  the  worse,  and 
it  took  all  the  spirits  I  had  to  build  up  hers 
and  mother's.  I  suppose  I  was  sorry  to 
ses  they  felt  so  bad,  (and  they  hadn't 
meant  that  I  should,)  because  it  gave  the 
finishing  stroke  to  my  conviction ;  and  af- 
ter I  was  in  bed,  I  grew  sorrier  still ;  and 
if  I  cried,  't  wasn't  on  account  of  myself, 
but  1  saw  how  Lurindy  'd  always  feel 
self-accused,  though  she  hadn't  ought  to, 
whenever  she  looked  at  me,  and  how  all 


her  life  she  'd  feel  my  scarred  face  like 
a  weight  on  her  happiness,  and  think  I 
owed  it  to  John,  and  how  intolerable  such 
an  obligation,  though  it  was  only  a  fan- 
cied one,  would  be ;  and  I  saw,  too,  that 
it  all  came  from  my  not  going  up-stairs 
that  first  time  when  Stephen  knocked,  — 
because  if  I  had  gone,  I  should  have 
been  there  when  the  doctor  came,  and 
Lurindy  'd  have  gone  to  have  taken  care 
of  John  herself,  and  it  would  have  been 
her  face  that  was  ruined  instead  of  mine ; 
and  though  it  was  a  great  deal  better 
that  it  should  be  mine,  still  she  'd  have 
been  easier  in  her  mind ; — and  so  think- 
ing and  worrying,  I  fell  asleep. 

Next  day  was  baking-day,  and  Stephen 
was  coming  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  was 
almost  five  o'clock  when  we  got  cleared 
up,  and  I  went  up-stairs  to  change  my 
dress.  I  thought  't  wasn't  any  use  to 
trim  myself  out  in  bows  and  ruffles  now, 
so  I  just  put  on  my  brown  gingham  and 
a  white  linen  collar;  but  Lurindy  came 
and  tied  a  pink  ribbon  at  my  throat,  and 
fixed  my  hair  herself,  and  looked  down 
and  said,  — 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  but  you  're  about 
as  pretty  as  ever  you  was." 

That  almost  finished  me ;  but  I  con- 
trived to  laugh,  and  got  down -stairs. 
Mother  'd  run  over  to  the  village  to  get 
some  yarn  to  knit  up,  for  she  'd  used  all 
our  own  wool.  It  was  getting  dark,  and 
I  had  just  brought  in  another  log,  and 
hung  the  kettle  on  the  crane.  The  log 
hadn't  taken  fire  yet,  and  there  was  only 
a  light  glimmer,  from  the  coals,  on  the 
ceiling.  I  heard  the  back  -  door  -  latch 
click,  and  thought  it  was  mother,  and 
commenced  humming  in  the  middle  of  a 
tune,  as  if  I  'd  been  humming  the  rest 
and  had  just  reached  that  part ;  but  the 
figure  standing  there  was  a  sight  too  tall 

O  O  o 

for  mother. 

"  Oh,  Stephen,"  says  I,  —  and  my  heart 
jumped  in  my  throat,  but  I  just  swallow- 
ed it  down,  and  thanked  Heaven  that  the 
evening  was  so  dark,  —  "  is  that  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  says  he,  stepping  forward,  and 
putting  out  his  hands,  and  making  as  if 
he  would  kiss  me.  Just  for  a  minute  I 
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hung  back,  then  I  went  and  gave  him 
my  hand  in  a  careless  way. 

"  Yes,"  says  he ;  "  and  I  can't  say  that 
you  seem  so  very  glad  to  see  me." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  answered,  "  I  am  glad. 
Did  vou  drive  over  ?  " 

0 

"  Well,"  says  he,  "  maybe  you  are ;  but 
I  should  call  it  a  mighty  cool  reception, 
after  almost  a  year's  absence.  However, 
I  suppose  it  's  the  best  manners  not  to 
show  any  cordiality ;  you  've  had  a  chance 
to  learn  more  politeness  down  at  Salem 
than  we  have  up  here  in  the  country." 

I  was  a  little  struck  up  by  Stephen's 
running  on  so, — he  was  generally  so  quiet, 
and  said  so  little,  and  then  in  such  short 
sentences.  But  in  a  minute  I  reckoned 
he  thought  I  was  nervous,  and  was  trying 
to  put  me  at  my  ease,  —  and  he  knew  of 
old  that  the  best  way  to  do  that  was  to 
rouse  my  temper. 

"  I  ha'n't  seen  anybody  at  Salem  better- 
mannered  'n  mother  and  Lurindy,"  said  I. 

"  Come  home  for  Thanksgiving  V  "  ask- 
ed Stephen,  hanging  up  his  coat. 

I  kept  still  a  minute,  for  I  couldn't  for 
the  life  of  me  see  what  I  had  to  give  thanks 
for.  Then  it  came  over  me  what  a  cheery, 
comfortable  home  this  was,  and  how  Ste- 
phen would  always  be  my  kind,  warm- 
hearted friend,  and  how  thankful  I  ought 
to  be  that  my  life  had  been  spared,  and 
that  I  was  useful,  that  I  'd  made  such 
good  friends  as  I  had  down  to  Salem, 
and  that  I  wasn't  soured  against  all  man- 
kind on  account  of  my  misfortune. 

"Yes,  Stephen,"  says  I,  "I  've  come 
home  for  Thanksgiving;  and  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  give  thanks  for." 

"  So  have  I,"  said  he.  *> 

"Stephen,"  says  I,  "I  don't  exactly 
know,  but  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  'd  had 
a  change  of  heart." 

"  Don't  know  of  anybody  that  needed 
it  less,"  says  Stephen,  warming  his  hands. 
"  However,  if  it  makes  you  any  more  com- 
fortable, I  sha'n't  object ;  except  the  part 
of  it  that  belongs  to  me,  —  I  sha'n't  have 
that  changed." 

The  fire  'd  begun  to  brighten  now,  and 
the  room  was  red  and  pleasant-looking; 
still  I  knew  he  couldn't  see  me  plain- 


ly, and  I  waited  a  minute,  and  lingered 
round,  pretending  I  was  doing  something, 
which  I  wasn't ;  I  hated  to  break  the  old 
way  of  things ;  and  then  I  took  the  tongs 
and  blew  a  coal  and  lighted  the  dip  and 
held  it  up,  as  if  I  was  looking  for  some- 
thing. Pretty  soon  I  found  it ;  it  was  a 
skein  of  linen  thread  I  was  going  to  wind 
for  Lurindy.  Then  I  got  the  swifts  and 
came  and  sat  down  in  front  of  the  can- 
dle. 

"  There,"  says  I,  "  the  swifts  is  brok- 
en. What  shall  I  do?" 

"  I  '11  hold  the  thread,  if  that  's  your 
trouble,"  says  Stephen,  and  came  and  sat 
opposite  to  me  while  I  wound. 

I  wondered  whether  he  was  looking  at 
me,  but  I  didn't  durst  look  up, —  and  then 
I  couldn't,  if  my  life  had  depended  upon 
it.  At  last  we  came  to  the  end ;  then  I 
managed  to  get  a  glance  edgeways.  He 
hadn't  been  looking  at  all,  I  don't  believe, 
till  that  very  moment,  when  he  raised  his 
eyes. 

"  Are  folks  always  so  sober,  when  they 
've  had  a  change  of  heart  ?  "  he  asked, 
with  his  pleasant  smile. 

"  They  are,  when  they  've  had  a  change 
of  face,"  I  was  going  to  say  ;  but  just  then 
mother  came  in  with  her  bundle  of  yarn, 
and  Lurindy  came  down,  and  there  was 
such  a  deal  of  welcoming  and  talking,  that 
I  slipped  round  and  laid  the  table  and  had 
the  tea  made  before  they  thought  of  it.  I  'd 
about  made  up  my  mind  now  that  Ste- 
phen would  act  as  if  nothing  had  happen- 
ed, and  pretend  to  like  me  just  the  same, 
because  he  was  so  tender-hearted  and 
couldn't  bear  to  hurt  my  feelings  nor  any- 
body's ;  and  I  'd  made  up  my  mind,  too, 
that,  as  soon  as  he  gave  me  a  chance,  I  'd 
tell  him  I  was  set  against  marriage  :  least- 
wise, I  wouldn't  have  him,  because  I 
wouldn't  have  any  man  marry  me  out  of 
pity ;  and  the  more  I  cared  for  him,  the 
more  I  couldn't  hamper  an  ugly  face  on 
him  forever.  So,  you  see,  I  had  quite  re- 
solved, that,  cost  me  what  it  would,  I  'd  say 
4  No,'  if  Stephen  asked  me.  Well,  it 's  a 
very  go*d  thing  to  make  resolutions ;  but 
it  's  a  great  deal  better  to  break  them, 
sometimes. 
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Having  come  to  my  conclusions,  I  grew 
as  merry  as  any  of  them;  and  when 
mother  put  two  spoons  into  Stephen's 
cup,  I  told  him  he  was  going  to  have 
a  present.  And  he  said  he  guessed  he 
knew  what  it  was ;  and  I  said  it  must  be 
a  mitten,  I  'd  heard  that  Martha  Smith 
had  taken  to  knitting  lately ;  and  he  con- 
founded Martha  Smith.  Mother  and  Lu- 
rindy  were  very  busy  talking  about  the 
yarn,  and  how  Mr.  Fisher  wanted  the 
next  socks  knit ;  and  Stephen  asked  me 
what  that  dish  was  beside  me.  I  said,  it 
was  lemon-pie,  and  the  top-crust  was  made 
of  kisses,  and  would  he  have  some  ?  And 
he  said,  he  didn't  care  for  anybody's  kiss- 
es but  mine,  and  he  believed  he  would- 
n't. And  I  told  him  the  receipt  of  this 
came  from  the  Queen's  own  kitchen.  And 
he  said,  he  didn't  know  that  the  Queen  of 
England  was  any  better  than  the  Queen 
of  Hearts.  Then  I  said,  I  supposed  he  re- 
membered how  the  latter  lady  was  serv- 
ed by  the  Knave  of  Hearts  in  'Mother 
Goose '  ?  And  he  replied,  that  he  wasn't 
going  to  be  Jack-at-a-pinch  for  anybody. 
And  so  on,  tilljnother  finished  tea. 

After  tea,  I  sat  up  to  the  table  and 
ended  some  barley -trimming  that  I  'd 
just  learned  how  to  make ;  and  as  the 
little  kernels  came  tumbling  out  from  un- 
der my  fingers,  Stephen  sat  beside  and 
watched  them  as  if  it  was  a  field  of  bar- 
ley, growing,  reaped,  and  threshed  un- 
der his  eyes.  By-and-by  I  finished  it; 
and  then,  rummaging  round  in  the  table- 
drawer,  I  found  the  sock  that  I  was  knit- 
ting, waiting  at  the  very  stitch  where  I 
left  it,  'most  a  year  ago. 

"  Well,  if  that  isn't  lucky ! "  said  I  And 
I  sat  down  on  a  stool  by  the  fireside,  de- 
termined to  finish  that  sock  that  nio-ht; 

O         ' 

and  no  sooner  had  I  set  the  needles  to 
dancing,  like  those  in  the  fairy-story,  than 
open  came  the  kitchen-door  again,  and 
in,  out  of  the  dark,  stepped  Aunt  Mirny. 
"  Good-evenin',  Miss  Ruggles!"  says 
she.  "  Heow  d'  ye  du,  Emerline  ?  hope 
yer  gwine  ter  stay  ter  hum  a  spell.  Why, 
Stephen,  's  this  you?  Quite  a  femily- 
party,  I  declare  fur  't !  Wai,  Miss  Rug- 
gles,  I  got  kind  o'  tired  settin'  in  the  dark, 


an',  ez  I  looked  out  an'  see  the  dips  blaz- 
in'  in  yer  winder,  thinks  I,  -I  '11  jest  run 
up  an'  see  w'at  's  ter  pay." 

"  Why,  there  's  only  one  dip,"  says  Lu- 
rindy. 

"  Wai,  thet  's  better  'n  none,"  answer- 
ed Miss  Mirny. 

I  had  enough  of  the  old  Adam  left  in 
me  to  be  riled  at  her  way  of  begging  as 
much  as  ever  I  was ;  but  I  saw  that  Ste- 
phen was  amused;  he  hadn't  ever  hap- 
pened to  be  round,  when  Aunt  Mirny  was 
at  her  tricks. 

"  No,  Miss  Ruggles,"  continued  she,  "  I 
thank  the  Lord  I  ha'n't  got  a  complainin' 
sperrit,  an'  hed  jest  ez  lieves  see  by  my 
neighbor's  dip  ez  my  own,  an',  mebbe  ye 
'11  say,  a  sight  lieveser." 

And  then  Miss  Mirny  pulled  out  a  stock- 
ing without  beginning  or  end,  and  began 
to  knit  as  fast  as  she  could  rattle,  after  she 
'd  fixed  one  needle  in  a  chicken-bone,  and 
pinned  the  chicken-bone  to  her  side. 

"  Wai,  Emerline,"  says  she,  "  I  s'pose 
ye  've  got  so  grand  down  ter  the  mills, 
thet,  w'at  'ith  yer  looms  an'  machines  an' 
tic-doloreux,  ye  won't  hev  nothin'  ter  say 
ter  the  old  way  uv  knittin'  socks." 

"  Does  this  look  like  it,  Aunt  Mirny  ?  " 
says  I,  shaking  my  needles  by  way  of  an- 
swer. "  I  'm  going  to  finish  this  pair  to- 
night." 

"  Oh,"  says  she,  "  you  be,  be  you  ? 
Wai,  ef  I  don't  e'en-a'most  vum  it  's  the 
same  one !  ef  ye  ha'n't  been  nigh  abeout 
a  hull  year  a-knittin'  one  pair  uv  socks ! " 

"  How  do  you  know  they  're  the  same 
pair  ?  "  asked  I. 

"  By  a  mark  I  see  you  sot  in  'em  ter 
the  top,  ef  ye  want  ter  know,  afore  I 
thought  it  would  be  hangin'  by  the  eye- 
lids the  rest  uv  yer  days.  Wai,  I  never 
'xpected  ye  'd  be  much  help  ter  yer  moth- 
er ;  ye  're  tew  fond  uv  hikin'  reound  the 
village." 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Mirny,"  said  Lurindy, 
kind  of  indignant,  "  she 's  always  been 
the  greatest  help  to  mother." 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  should  have  made 
both  ends  meet  this  year,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  her  wages,"  said  mother. 

Stephen   was  whittling    Miss  Mirny's 
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portrait  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  laugh- 
ing. I  was  provoked  with  mother  and 
Lurindy  for  answering  the  thing,  and 
ivas  just  going  to  speak  up,  when  I  caught 
Stephen's  eye,  and  thought  better  of  it. 
Pretty  soon  Aunt  Mirny  produced  a  bun- 
dle of  herbs  from  her  pocket,  and  laid 
them  on  the  table. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Aunt  Jemimy,"  says 
mother.  "  Pennyroyal  and  catnip  's  al- 
ways acceptable." 

"  Yes,"  said  Aunt  Mirny.  "  An'  I  '11 
take  my  pay  in  some  uv  yer  dried  ap- 
ples. Heow  much  does  Fisher  give  fur 
socks,  Miss  Kuggles  ? "  she  asked,  di- 
rectly. 

"  Fifty  cents  and  I  find, — fifteen  and 
he  finds." 

"  An'  ye  take  yer  pay  out  uv  the  store  ? 
Varry  reasonable.  I  wuz  thinkin'  uv 
tryin'  my  han'  myself;  — business 's  ruth- 
er  dull,  folks  onkimmon  well  this  fall. 
Heow  many  strings  yer  gwine  ter  give 
me  fur  the  yarbs?" 

Then  mother  went  up  garret  to  get  the 
apples  and  spread  the  herbs  to  dry,  and 
Lurindy  wanted  some  different  needles, 
and  went  after  her.  Stephen  'd  just 
heaped  the  fire,  and  the  great  blaze  was 
tumbling  up  the  chimney,  and  Miss  Mi- 
rny lowered  her  head  and  looked  over  her 
great  horn-bowed  spectacles  at  me. 

"  Wai,  Emerline  Ruggles,"  says  she, 
after  a  while,  going  back  to  her  work, 
"  you  've  lost  all  your  pink  cheeks ! " 

I  suppose  it  took  me  rather  sudden, 
for  all  at  once  a  tear  sprung  and  fell 
right  down  my  work.  I  saw  it  glis- 
tening on  the  bright  needles  a  minute, 
and  then  my  eyes  filmed  so  that  I  felt 
there  was  more  coming,  and  I  bent  down 
to  the  fire  and  made  believe  count  my 
narrowings.  After  all,  Aunt  Mirny  was 
kind  of  privileged  by  everybody  to  say 
what  she  pleased.  But  Stephen  didn't 
do  as  every  one  did,  always. 

"  Emmie's  beauty  wasn't  all  in  her 
pink  cheeks,  Miss  Mirny,"  I  heard  him 
say,  as  I  went  into  the  back-entry  to  ask 
mother  to  bring  down  the  mate  of  my 
sock. 

"  Wai,  wherever  it  was,  there  's  pre- 


cious little  of  it  left !  "  said  she,  angry  at 
being  took  up,  which  maybe  she  never 
was  before  in  her  life. 

"  You  don't  agree  with  her  friends," 
said  he,  cutting  in  the  stick  the  great 
mole  on  the  side  of  her  nose  ;  "  they  all 
think  she  's  got  more  than  ever  she  had." 

Mother  tossed  me  down  the  mate,  and 
I  went  back. 

"  Young  folks,"  says  Aunt  Mirny,  after 
two  or  three  minutes'  silence,  "  did  ye 
ever  hear  tell  o'  'Miah  Kemp  ?  " 

"  Any  connection  of  old  Parson  Kemp 
in  the  other  parish  ?  "  asked  Stephen. 

"  Yes,"  said  Aunt  Mirny,  —  "  his  broth- 
er. Wai,  w'en  I  wuz  a  young  gal,  livin' 
ter  hum,  —  my  father  wuz  ez  wealthy  ez 
any  farmer  thereabeouts,  ye  know, — I 
used  ter  keep  company  'ith  'Miah  Kemp. 
'Miah  wuz  a  stun-mason,  the  best  there 
wuz  in  the  deestrik,  an'  the  harnsomest 
boy  there  tew,  —  though  I  say  it  thet 
shouldn't  say  it,  —  he  hed  close  -curlin' 
black  hair,  an'  an  arm  it  done  ye  good 
ter  lean  on.  Wai,  one  spring-night, — I 
mind  it  well, —  we  wuz  walkin'  deown 
the  lane  together,  an'  the  wind  wuz  blow- 
in',  the  laylocks  wuz  in'bloom,  an'  all  over- 
head the  lane  wuz  rustlin'  'ith  the  great 
purple  plumes  in  the  moonlight,  an'  the 
air  wuz  sweeter  'ith  their  breath  than 
any  air  I  've  ever  taken  sence,  an'  ez 
we  wuz  walkin',  'Miah  wuz  askin'  me  fur 
ter  fix  eour  weddin'-day.  Wai,  w'en  he 
left  me  at  the  bars,  I  agreed  we  'd  be  mer- 
ried  the  fifteenth  day  uv  July  comin',  an' 
I  walked  hum  ;  an'  I  mind  heow  I  won- 
dered ef  Eve  wuz  so  happy  in  Paradise, 
or  ef  Paradise  wuz  half  so  beautiful  ez 
thet  scented  lane.  The  nex'  mornin',  ez 
I  wuz  milkin',  the  ceow  tuk  fright  an* 
begun  ter  cut  up,  an*  she  cut  up  so  thet 
I  run  an'  she  arter  me, — an'  the  long  an' 
the  short  uv  it  wuz  thet  she  tossed  me, 
an'  w'en  they  got  me  up  they  foun'  I 
hedn't  but  one  eye.  Wai,  uv  course, 
my  looks  wuz  sp'iled,  —  fur  I  'd  been  ez 
pretty  'z  Emerline  wuz,  —  you  wuz  pretty 
once,  Emerline,  —  an'  I  sent  'Miah  Kemp 
word  I  'd  hev  no  more  ter  du  'ith  him  nor 
any  one  else  neow.  'Miah,  he  come  ter 
see  me  ;  but  I  wuz  detarmined,  an'  I  stuck 
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ter  my  word.  He  did  an'  said  everything 
thet  mortal  man  could, — thet  he  loved 
me  better  'n  ever,  an'  thet 't  would  be  the 
death  uv  him,  an'  tuk  on  drefful.  But 
w'en  he  'd  got  through,  I  giv'  him  the 
same  answer,  though  betwixt  ourselves  it 
a'most  broke  my  heart  ter  say  it.  I  kep' 
a  stiff  upper-lip,  an'  he  grew  desp'rate,  an' 
tuk  all  sorts  uv  dangerous  jobs,  blastin' 
rocks  an'  haulin'  stuns.  One  night, — 't  wuz 
jest  a  year  from  the  night  I  'd  walked 
'ith  him  in  thet  lane,  —  I  wuz  stan'in'  by 
the  door,  an'  all  ter  once  I  heerd  a  noise 
an'  crash  ez  ef  all  the  thunderbolts  in  the 
Almighty's  hand  hed  fallen  together,  an' 
I  run  deown  the  lane  an'  met  the  men 
bringin'  up  sunthin'  on  an  old  door. 
They  hed  been  blastin'  Elder  Payson's 
rock,  half-way  deown  the  new  well,  an' 
the  mine  hedn't  worked,  an'  'Miah  'd  gone 
deown  ter  see  w'at  wuz  in  it ;  an'  jest  ez 
he  got  up  ag'in,  off  it  went,  an'  here  he 
wuz  'ith  a  great  splinter  in  his  chist,  — 
ef  the  rest  uv  it  wuz  him.  They  couldn't 
kerry  him  no  furder,  an'  sot  him  deown  ; 
an'  there  wuz  all  the  trees  a-wavin'  over- 
head ag'in,  an'  all  the  sweet  scents  a-beat- 
in'  abeout  the  air,  jest  uz  it  wuz  a  year 
ago  w'en  he  parted  from  me  so  strong 
an'  whole  an'  harnsome ;  all  the  fleowers 
wuz  a-blossomin',  all  the  winds  wuz  blow- 
in',  an'  this  lump  uv  torn  flesh  an'  broken 
bones  wuz  'Miah.  I  laid  deown  on  the 
grass  beside  him,  an'  put  my  lips  close 
to  hisn,  an'  I  could  feel  the  breath  jest 
stirrin'  between  ;  an'  the  doctor  came  an' 
said  't  warn't  no  use ;  an'  they  threw  a 
blanket  over  us,  an'  there  I  laid  tell  the 
sun  rose  an'  sparkled  in  the  dew  an'  the 
green  leaves  an'  the  purple  bunches,  an' 
the  air  came  frolickin'  fresh  an'  sweet 
abeout  us ;  an'  though  I  'd  knowed  it  long, 
layin'  there  in  the  dark,  neow  I  see  fur 
sartain  thet  there  warn't  no  breath  on 
them  stiff  lips,  an'  the  forehead  was  cold 
uz  the  stuns  beneath  us,  an'  the  eyes  wuz 
fixed  an'  glazed  in  thet  las'  look  uv  love 
an'  tortur'  an'  reproach  thet  he  giv'  me. 
They  say  I  went  distracted ;  an'  I  du 
b'lieve  I  've  be'n  cracked  ever  sence." 
Here  Aunt  Mirny,  who  had  told  her 
whole  story  without  moving  a  muscle, 


commenced  rocking  violently  back  and 
forth. 

"I  don't  often  remember  all  this," 
says  she,  after  a  little,  "but  las'  spring 
it  all  flushed  over  me ;  an'  w'en  I  heerd 
heow  Emerline  'd  be'n  sick,  —  I  hear  a 
gre't  many  things  ye  do'no'  nothin'  abeout, 
children,  —  I  thought  I  'd  tell  her,  fust 
time  I  see  her." 

"  What  made  you  think  of  it  last 
spring  ?  "  asked  Stephen. 

"  The  laylocks  wuz  in  bloom,"  said 
Miss  Mirny,  — "  the  laylocks  wuz  in 
bloom." 

Just  then  mother  came  down  with  the 
apples,  and  some  dip-candles,  and  a  bas- 
ket of  broken  victuals ;  and  Miss  Mirny 
tied  her  cloak  and  said  she  believed  she 
must  be  going.  And  Stephen  went  and 
got  his  hat  and  coat,  and  said, — 

"  Miss  Mirny,  wouldn't  you  like  a  little 
company  to  help  you  carry  your  bun- 
dles ?  Come,  Emmie,  get  your  shawl." 

So  I  ran  and  put  on  my  things,  and  Ste- 
phen and  I  went  home  with  Aunt  Mirny. 

"  Emmie,"  says  Stephen,  as  we  were 
coming  back,  and  he  'd  got  hold  of  my 
hand  in  his,  where  I'  d  taken  his  arm, 
"  what  do  you  think  of  Aunt  Mirny  now  ?  " 

"Oh,"  says  I,  "I  'm  sorry  I  've  ever 
been  sharp  with  her." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Stephen.  "  'T  a'n't 
in  human  nature  not  to  pity  her ;  but  then 
she  brought  her  own  trouble  on  herself, 
you  see." 

"  Yes,"  said  I. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  blast  rocks," 
says  Stephen,  when  we  'd  walked  a  little 
while  without  saying  anything,  —  "  but  I 
suppose  there  is  something  as  desperate 
that  I  can  do." 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  go  to  threatening 
me  ! "  thinks  I ;  and,  true  enough,  he 
hadn't  any  need  to. 

"  Emmie,"  says  he,  "  if  you  say  *  No,' 
when  I  ask  you  to  have  me,  I  sha'n't  ask 
you  again." 

"  Well  ?  "  says  I,  after  a  step  or  two, 
seeing  he  didn't  speak. 

"  Well  ?  "  says  he. 

"  I  can't  say  '  Yes '  or  *  No '  either,  till 
you  ask  me,"  said  I. 
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He  stopped  under  the  starlight  and 
looked  in  my  eyes. 

"  Emmie,"  says  he,  "  did  you  ever  doubt 
that  I  loved  you  ?  " 

"  Once  I  thought  you  did,"  said  I ;  "  but 
it  's  different  now." 

"  I  do  love  you,"  said  he,  "  and  you 
know  it." 

"  Me,  Stephen  ?  "  said  I,  —  "  with  my 
face  like  a  speckled  sparrow's  egg  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you,"  said  he ;  and  he  bent  down 
and  kissed  me,  and  then  we  walked  on. 

By-and-by  Stephen  said,  When  would 
I  come  and  be  the  life  of  his  house  and 
the  light  of  his  eyes  ?  That  was  rather  a 
speech  for  Stephen ;  and  I  said,  I  would 
go  whenever  he  wanted  me.  And  then 
we  went  home  very  comfortably,  and  Ste- 
phen told  mother  it  was  all  right,  and 
mother  and  Lurindy  did  what  they  'd  got 
very  much  into  the  habit  of  doing,  — 
cried;  and  I  said,  I  should  think  I  was 
going  to  be  buried,  instead  of  married ; 
and  Stephen  took  my  knitting-work 
away,  and  said,  as  I  had  knit  all  our 
trouble  and  all  our  joy  into  that  thing, 
he  meant  to  keep  it  just  as  it  was ;  and 
that  was  the  end  of  my  knitting  sale- 
socks. 

I  suppose,  now  I  've  told  you  so  far, 
you  'd  maybe  like  to  know  the  rest. 
Well,  Lurindy  and  John  were  married 
Thanksgiving  morning ;  and  just  as  they 
moved  aside,  Stephen  and  I  stepped  up 
and  took  John  and  Aunt  Mirny  rather 
by  surprise  by  being  married  too. 

"  Wai,"  says  Aunt  Mirny,  "  ef  ever 
you  hang  eout  another  red  flag,  't  won't 
be  because  Lurindy 's  nussin'  Stephen ! " 


I  don't  suppose  there  's  a  happier  little 
woman  in  the  State  than  me.  I  should 
like  to  see  her,  if  there  is.  I  go  over  home 
pretty  often ;  and  Aunt  Mirny  makes  just 
as  much  of  my  baby  —  I  've  named  him 
John  — as  mother  does ;  and  that 's  enough 
to  ruin  any  child  that  wasn't  a  cherub 
born.  And  Miss  Mirny  always  has  a  bot- 
tle of  some  new  nostrum  of  her  own  still- 
ing every  time  she  sees  any  of  us  ;  we  've 
got  enough  to  swim  a  ship,  on  the  top- 
shelf  of  the  pantry  to-day,  if  it  was  all 
put  together.  As  for  Stephen,  there  he 
comes  now  through  the  huckleberry-pas- 
ture, with  the  baby  on  his  arm  ;  he  seems 
to  think  there  never  was  a  baby  before ; 
and  sometimes —  Stephen  's  such  a  home- 
body —  I  'm  tempted  to  think  that  maybe 
I  've  married  my  own  shadow,  after  all. 
However,  I  wouldn't  have  it  other  than 
it  is.  Lurindy,  she  lives  at  home  the 
most  of  the  time ;  and  once  in  a  while, 
when  Stephen  and  mother  and  I  and 
she  are  all  together,  and  as  gay  as  larks, 
and  the  baby  is  creeping  round,  swallow- 
ing pins  and  hooks  and  eyes  as  if  they 
were  blueberries,  and  the  fire  is  burning, 
and  the  kettle  singing,  and  the  hearth 
swept  clean,  it  seems  as  if  heaven  had 
actually  come  down,  or  we  'd  all  gone  up 
without  waiting  for  our  robes ;  it  seems 
as  if  it  was  altogether  too  much  happiness 
for  one  family.  And  I  've  made  Stephen 
take  a  paper  on  purpose  to  watch  the 
ship-news ;  for  John  sails  captain  of  a 
fruiter  to  the  Mediterranean,  and,  sure 
enough,  its  little  gilt  figure-head  that  goes 
dipping  in  the  foam  is  nothing  else  than 
the  Sister  of  Charity. 
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THE  crowd  was  decidedly  a  hetero-  a  dash  of  something  that  is  very  low.   But 

geneous  one  on  the  edge  of  which  I  stood  I  am  going  to  talk  about  the  thing  as  I 

at  eight  o'clock,  A.  M.,  one  scorching  July  found  it,  —  the  rough  side  of  the  social 

morning,  under  an  awning  at  the  end  of  mill-stone  ;  and,  ;seeing  that  I  have  suffer- 

a  rickety  pier,  waiting  for  the  excursion-  ed  nothing  by  contact  with  it,  I  suppose 

steamer  which  was  to  convey  us  to  the  no  harm  will  come  to  such  as  listen  to  the 

distant  sand-banks  over  which  the  clear  little  I  have  got  to  say  on  the  subject, 

waters  lap,  away  down  below  the  green-  A  benevolent  desire  to  launch  far  and 

sloped  highlands  of  Neversink, — sea-shoal  wide  the  already  well-spread  reputation 

banks,   from  which   silvery  fishes   were  of  the  New  York  rowdy  impels  the  pres- 

warning  us  off  with  their  wavin<*  fins.  ent  writer  to  declare  his  conviction,  that, 

o                                                                          o  '               * 

Now  the  crowd,  being  a  heterogeneous  should  Physiology  offer  a  premium  for  the 
one,  as  I  have  said,  had  the  vulgar  ele-  production  of  a  perfect  and  unmitigated 
ment  pervading  it  to  a  dominant  extent,  specimen  of  polisson,  Experience  would 
It  consisted  mainly  of  such  "  common  seek  for  it  among  the  choice  representa- 
people,"  indeed,  that  no  person  of  exqui-  tives  of  the  class  in  question, —  ay,  and 
site  refinement  would  have  thought  of  feel-  find  it,  too.  Nor  would  the  ardor  of  search 
ing  his  way  through  it,  unless  his  hands  be  chilled  by  the  suggestion  of  scarcity 
were  protected  by  what  Aminadab  Sleek  conveyed  in  the  practical  sarcasm  of  the 
calls  "  little  goat-gloves."  And  yet  there  sly  old  cynic,  when  he  scorched  human 
is  another  style,  of  mitten,  a  large,  un-  nature  with  a  horn  lantern  by  instituting 
shapely,  bloated  knuckle-fender,  stuffed  a  search  with  it  on  the  sun-bright  high- 
with  curled  hair,  that  might  be  far  more  ways  for  an  unauthenticated  type  of  man. 
appropriate  to  the  operation  of  shoulder-  And  yet  the  rowdy,  like  many  another 
ing  in  among  such  "  muscular  Christians "  ugly  and  repulsive  thing,  may  have  his 
as  the  majority  around,  on  the  occasion  to  use.  In  the  East  Indies,  it  is  customary 
which  I  refer.  to  keep  a  live  turtle  in  the  wayside  water- 
In  the  resorts  to  which  habitual  tipplers  tanks  which  are  so  precious  in  that  thirs- 
have  recourse  for  consolation  of  the  spir-  ty  land,  the  movements  of  the  animal,  as 
ituous  kind,  a  cheap  variety  is  usually  on  well  as  the  industry  with  which  it  devours 
hand  to  meet  exigencies,  —  the  exigency  all  noxious  particles  which  chance  may 
of  a  commercial  crisis,  for  instance,  when  have  conveyed  into  the  waters,  serving 
the  last  lonely  dime  of  the  drinker  is  pain-  to  keep  them  in  a  condition  of  purity  and 
fully  extracted  from  the  pocket,  to  be  health.  The  rowdy  is  the  turtle  in  the 
replaced  by  seven  inconsiderable  cents,  tank, —  so  far,  at  least,  as  being  an  ugly 
This  abomination  is  termed  "all  sorts"  beast  to  look  at  and  a  great  promoter  of 
by  the  publican  and  his  indispensable  commotion,  —  by  which  latter  service  he 
sinner.  It  is  the  accumulation  of  the  keeps  the  community  alive  to  the  pres- 
drainage  of  innumerable  gone  drinks, —  ence  of  impure  particles  in  the  social  ele- 
fancy  and  otherwise.  The  exquisite  in  ment,  if  he  does  not  assist  in  getting  rid 
the  "  little  goat-gloves "  would  not  hob-  of  them.  An  alligator  in  an  aquarium 
nob  with  me  in  that  execrable  beverage ;  might  furnish  a  better  comparison  for  him 
no  more  would  I  with  him ;  and  yet  one  in  other  respects. 

of  its  components  may  be  the  aristocratic  Of  this  class  there  are  many  branches ; 
Champagne.  In  the  social  elements  of  a  but  the  one  with  which  I  have  to  deal  at 
water-excursion-party  may  be  found  the  present  is  to  be  studied  to  most  advantage 
"  all  sorts  "  of  a  particular  kind  of  city-  by  visiting  some  pier  of  the  great  river- 
life, — the  good  of  it  and  the  bad  of  it,  with  frontage  of  New  York,  to  which  excur- 
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sion-boats  rush  emulously  at   appointed  gentlemanly  proprietor,  who  tells  us  that 
hours,  crossing  and  jostling  each  other  "  the  man  as  stuffed  'em  never  stuffed  any- 
with  proper  respect  for  their  individual  think  else  afore,  only  howls." 
rights  as   free   commoners  of  the  well-  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  the  tacit 
tilled  waters.     Here,  as,  with  audacious  acknowledgment  of  some  superiority  by 
disregard  of  the  chance-medley  of  smash-  me  inappreciable,  that  accorded  to  one 
ed  guards  and  obliterated  paddle-boxes,  individual   of  the   small   assemblage   of 
the  great  water-wagons  graze  wheels  up-  roughs  under  notice  a  decidedly  influen- 
on  the  ripple-paved  turnpike  of  the  river,  tial  position  among  the  congenial  spirits 
the  steamboat-runner,  squalidly  red  from  hovering  around.     The  superior  blanch- 
the  effects  of  last  night's  carouse,  and  ness  of  this  person's  linen  would  seem  to 
reeking  sensibly  of  the  alcoholic  "  morn-  indicate  that  his  association  with  mere 
ing  call,"  may  be  recognized  by  the  na-  runners  was  but  occasional  and  for  com- 
tive  manner  in  which  he  makes  the  pier  mercial  ends.   Also  might  that  conclusion 
peculiarly  his  own, — by  the  inflammatory  have  been  deduced  from  the  immaculacy 
character  which  unremitting  dissipation  of  his  cream-white  Panama  hat.     That 
has  imparted  to  the  inhaling  apparatus  was  a  jaunty  article,  with  upturned  brim, 
of  his  unclassical  features,  —  by  the  filthy  the  pride  of  which  was  discernible  in  the 
splendor  of  his  linen,  which  a  low-but-  very  simplicity  with  which  it  sat,  unadul- 
toning  waistcoat,  gorgeous  and  dirty  like-  terated  by  band  or  trimmings,  upon  the 
wise,  unbosoms  disadvantageously  to  the  closely  cropped,  mole-colored  head  of  the 
gaze  of  the  beholder,  —  by  the  invariable  wearer.      Thirty  dollars,  at  least,  must 
"  diamond  "  pin,  of  gift-book  style,  with  have  been  its  marketable  value.    Instead 
which  the  juncture  of  the  first-mentioned  of  being  fitted  with  chain-tackle,  the  watch 
integument  is  effected,  if  not  adorned, —  of  this  superior  person   maintained   its 
and,  above  all,  by  the  massive   guards  connection  with  the  open  air  by  means 
and  guy-chains  with  which  his  watch  is  of  a  broad  watered  ribbon  plummeted 
hitched  on  to  the  belaying  arrangements  straight  down  his  leg  with  a  seal  hardly 
of  Chatham  Street  garments,  the  original  inferior  in  size  to  a  deep-sea  lead.     This 
texture  and  tint  of  which  have  long  been  daring  recurrence  to  first  principles  is 
superseded  by  predominant  grease.  Hand  much  to  be  observed,  of  late,  among  the 
and  elbow  with  the  professional  city-row-  choice  spirits  of  the  so-called  "sporting" 
dy  the  steamboat -runner  is  ever  to  be  fraternity  of  NCAV  York, 
found  :  at  the  cribs,  where  the  second-  This  man,  as  I  supposed,  and  as  I  sub- 
rate  men  of  the  "  fancy "  hold  their  se-  sequently  heard  from  my  friend  Locus, 
cret  meetings ;  clinging  about  the  doors  of  the  police,  who  came  upon  the  pier, 
of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  where,  as  eaves-  was  not  a  runner  now,  but  had  risen  from 
droppers,  —  for  they  are  known  to  the  that  respectable  rank  by  large  exercise  of 
door-keeper,  and  rejected  from  the  friend-  the  virtues  so  intimately  associated  with 
ship  of  that  stern  officer,  —  they  strive,  it.     In  attributing  an  exalted  position  to 
with  ear  at  keyhole,  to  catch  a  word  or  him  I  was  right.     He  was  the  keeper  of 
two  which  may  give  them  a  clue  to  the  a  house  of  entertainment  for  emigrants 
probable  fate  of  "Jim,"  who  is  in  the  dock  in  one  of  the  down-town  tributaries  to 
there,  on  his  trial  for  homicide  or  some  Broadway,  where  tickets  could  also  be 
such  light  peccadillo ;  loitering  round  the  had  for  California  and  most  other  parts 
dog-pit  institutions,  where  the  quadrupeds  of  the  world,  at  an  advance  of  not  more 
look  so  amazingly  like  men  and  the  men  than  one-third  on  the  rates  charged  at 
like  quadrupeds, — especially  in  that  one  the  regular  steamboat-offices.     Consider- 
where  the  eye  of  taste  may  be  gratified  by  ing  the  respectability  of  this  person's  oc- 
the  supernatural  symmetry  of  the  stuffed  cupation,  I  was   surprised,  when   Locus 
bull-terriers  in  glass  cases,  the  enormity  of  referred  to  him,  familiarly,  as  "  Flashy 
which  specimens  is  accounted  for  by  the  Joe,"  adding  that  he  was  widely  known, 
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if  not  respected,  and  that  he  would,  prob-  coruscating  with  stars  and  radiant  with 

ably,  be  entitled  some  day  to  have  his  stripes.     But  more  suggestive  than  any 

portrait  placed  in  a  gallery  of  which  he,  of  these  shams  was  the  stern  reality  of  a 

Locus,  knew,  but  into  which  my  aesthetic  purple  scar  which  ran  round  the  back  of 

researches  have  not  hitherto  led  me.  his  neck,  from  ear  to  ear.    More  than  one 

There  was  another  noticeable  charac-  man  must  have  been  hurt,  when  that  scar 

ter  in  the  rough  part  of  the  heterogeneous  was  made. 

crowd.  This  man,  while  on  a  footing  of  Notwithstanding  the  bull-dog  projection 
the  greatest  intimacy  with  the  runners,  of  this  formidable  giant's  lower  jaw,  there 
was  far  inferior  to  them  in  the  matter  of  sometimes  beamed  on  his  face  that  good- 
dress.  Locus,  in  reply  to  my  queries,  in-  natured  expression  often  observable  in 
formed  me  that  he  was  a  professional  oys-  men  whose  unusual  muscular  development 
ter-opener ;  but,  judging  from  his  appear-  places  them  on  a  footing  of  physical  supe- 
ance  in  general,  I  should  have  guessed  riority  to  those  with  whom  they  shoulder 
that  he  was  a  professional  oyster-catcher  along  the  road  of  life.  When  the  runners 
also,— a  human  dredge,  employed  chiefly  "chaffed"  him,  nevertheless,  it  was  in  a 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  A  perfect  Her-  mild  way,  and  with  manifest  respect  for  his 
cules  in  build,  "  Lobster  Bob,"  as  Locus  muscle, — a  sentiment  in  no  way  dimmish- 
called  him,  made  his  appearance  on  the  ed  when  he  suddenly  clutched  one  of  the 
wharf  with  two  enormous  creels  of  oys-  least  cautious  among  them  by  the  nape  of 
ters,  one  balanced  on  each  hip,  with  the  the  neck,  and  held  him  out  at  arm's-length, 
careless  ease  of  unconscious  strength,  for  some  seconds,  over  the  drowny  water 
His  costume  consisted  solely  of  a  ragged  that  kept  lazily  licking  at  the  green  moss 
blue  cotton  shirt  and  trousers,  immense  on  the  old  stakes  of  the  rickety  pier, 
knobby  cowskin  boots  white  with  age,  Even  unto  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  saith 
and  a  mouldy  drab  felt  hat.  The  button-  proverbial  philosophy,  let  us  concede  his 
less  blue  shirt  flapped  widely  open  from  due.  If,  then,  a  single  ray  of  good  illu- 
his  brawny  chest ;  and  his  shirt-sleeves,  minates  at  some  happy  moment  the  dark 
rolled  up  to  the  shoulder,  gave  full  dis-  spirit  of  these  roughs,  let  it  be  recorded 
play  to  a  pair  of  arms  of  a  mould  not  with  that  bare,  unfledged  truth  which  is 
usually  to  be  found  outside  the  prize-ring,  so  much  better  a  bird  than  uncandor  with 
and  but  seldom  within  the  sanctuary  of  the  finest  of  feathers  upon  him. 
that  magic  circle.  As  if  in  compensation  Feeling  his  way  into  the  circle  with  a 
for  the  merely  nominal  allowance  of  cos-  stick,  there  came  a  poor  blind  man,  of 
tume  tolerated  by  this  crustacean  profes-  diminutive  stature,  squeezing  beneath  his 
sor,  his  chest  and  arms  were  entirely  left  arm  a  suffocating  accordion,  which, 
covered  with  a  wild  arabesque  of  tattoo-  every  now  and  then,  as  he  stumbled 
work,  in  blue  and  red.  Many  and  orig-  against  the  uneven  planks  of  the  wharf, 
inal  artists  must  have  been  employed  in  gave  a  querulous  squeak,  doleful  in  its 
the  embellishment  of  Robert's  tawny  hide,  cadence  as'the  feeble  quavers  evoked  by 
The  one  to  whose  sense  of  the  fitness  of  Mr.  William  Davidge,  comedian,  from 
things  was  intrusted  the  illustration  of  the  asthmatic  clarionet  of  Jem  Bags,  in 
his  right  arm  had  seized  boldly  upon  the  the  farce  of  the  "  Wandering  Minstrel." 
oval  protuberance  of  the  biceps,  a  few  "  Come,  b'hoys  ! "  cried  Lobster  Bob, 
skilfully  disposed  dots  and  dashes  upon  "let 's  have  a  squeeze  of  music  from  Billy, 
which  had  converted  it  into  a  face  which  afore  the  boat  comes  up  " ;  and,  plumping 
was  no  bad  reproduction  of  Bob's  own.  down  one  of  his  creels  in  the  middle  of 
On  the  broad  flexors  of  his  sun-bronzed  the  crowd,  he  lifted  up  the  musician,  and 
fore-arm  there  blazed  a  grand  device  seated  him  upon  the  rough,  cold  oysters,— 
which  might  have  puzzled  a  whole  col-  a  throne  fitter,  certainly,  for  a  follower 
lege  of  heralds  to  interpret, — a  combina-  of  Neptune  than  a  votary  of  Apollo.  One 
tion  of  eagles  and  banners  and  shields,  of  the  roughs  danced  an  ungraceful  meas- 
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ure  to  the  music  of  the  accordion,  mim- 
icking, as  he  did  so,  the  queer  contortions 
into  which  the  musician  twisted  his  feat- 
ures in  perfect  harmony  with  his  woful 
strains.  All  of  them  were  gentle  to  the 
blind  man,  though,  as  if  his  darkness  had 
brought  to  them  a  ray  of  light ;  and  pres- 
ently one  of  them  takes  off  the  musician's 
cap,  drops  into  it  a  silver  dime,  and  goes 
the  rounds  of  the  throng  with  many  jocose 
appeals  in  favor  of  the  owner,  to  whom 
he  presently  returns  it  in  a  condition  of 
silver  lining  analogous  to,  but  more  sub- 
stantial than  that  of  the  poet's  cloud. 

But  now  the  poor  music  of  the  accor- 
dion was  quite  extinguished  by  the  bel- 
lowing of  the  brazen  horns  of  the  "  cotil- 
lon band  "  on  the  deck  of  our  expected 
steamer,  as  she  rounded  to  from  the  up- 
per piers  at  which  she  had  been  taking 
in  excursionists.  This  caused  a  stir  in 
the  crowd  under  the  awning,  many  of 
whom  were  fathers  of  families  taking  their 
wives  and  children  out  for  a  rare  holiday. 
The  smallest  babies  had  not  been  left  at 
home,  but  were  there  in  all  their  primary 
scarletude,  set  off  by  the  whitest  of  lace- 
frilled  caps  trimmed  with  the  bluest  of  rib- 
bons. And  now  came  the  time  for  these 
small  choristers  to  take  up  the  "  wondrous 
tale";  for  the  big  horns  had  ceased  to 
wrangle,  and  the  crushing  and  rushing 
of  the  crowd  woke  up  infancy  to  a  sense 
of  its  wrongs  and  a  consciousness  of  the 
necessity  for  action. 

There  were  some  nice-looking  girls 
around,  neatly  dressed,  too,  though  by 
no  means  in  their  Sunday -best;  for  la 
petite  New-Yorkaise  is  aware  of  the  mis- 
haps to  be  encountered  by  those  who 
venture  far  out  to  sea  in  ships.  They 
had  sweethearts  with  them,  for  the  most 
part,  or  brothers,  or  cousins,  mayhap  : 
but  they  were  sadly  neglected  by  these 
protectors,  as  we  stood  under  the  awning 
on  the  pier ;  for  the  male  mind  was  full 
of  fishing,  and  the  male  hands  were  em- 
ployed in  making  up  tackle  with  a  most 
unscientific  kind  of  skill. 

And  now  the  final  rush  came,  as  the 
steamer  made  fast  alongside  the  outer- 
most of  the  boats  already  lying  at  the 


pier,  across  the  decks  of  which  our  het- 
erogeneous crowd  began  to  make  its  way 
with  as  little  scrambling  as  possible,  on 
account  of  the  petticoat-hoops,  which  are 
capital  monitors  in  a  turmoil.  "Women 
swayed  their  babies  like  balancing-poles, 
as  they  tottered  along  the  gangway-plank. 
Men  tried  to  secure  themselves  from  be- 
ing brushed  into  eternity  by  the  powerful 
sweep  of  skirts.  My  own  personal  remi- 
niscence of  this  transit  from  the  wharf  to 
the  gallant  bark  of  our  choice  is  melan- 
choly and  vague,  being  marked  chiefly 
to  memory  by  the  complicated  curse  be- 
stowed upon  me  by  a  hideous  old  Irish- 
woman, whose  oranges  I  accidentally  up- 
set in  the  crowd,  and  by  whom  I  was 
subsequently  derided  with  buffo  song  and 
scurrilous  dance  as  long  as  the  steamer 
remained  within  hearing  and  sight. 

Away  we  are  steaming  down  the  bay, 
at  last,  a  motley  party  of  men,  women, 
and  children  of  all  sizes  and  sorts :  hus- 
bands, wives,  milliners  and  their  lovers ; 
young  men  who  have  brought  no  young 
women  with  them,  because  they  have 
come  for  fishing  and  fishing  only ;  and 
advanced  fathers,  who,  making  a  virtue 
of  having  brought  out  wife  and  child  for 
a  holiday,  now  leave  them  a  good  deal  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  devote  all 
their  energies  to  being  pleasant  as  re- 
motely from  them  as  circumstances  will 
allow.  Roughs,  to  the  number  of  a  doz- 
en or  so,  mostly  steamboat-runners  and 
their  congeners,  are  of  the  party,  headed 
by  Flashy  Joe.  Lobster  Bob  has  set  up 
his  oyster -plank  in  a  central  situation. 
Venders  of  unfresh-looking  refreshments 
have  established  themselves  on  board ; 
and  the  bar-keeper,  near  the  forecastle, 
is  preparing  himself  for  the  worst. 

By-and-by  I  noticed  a  good-looking 
specimen  of  Young  New  York  on  board, 
and  was  introduced  to  him  by  a  cigar. 
He  was  a  handsome  boy,  with  dark,  oval 
face,  and  Arabian  eyes.  The  silky  black 
line  that  just  marked  the  curve  of  his  up- 
per lip  gave  promise  of  a  splendid  mous- 
tache ;  his  closely  crisped  black  hair  was 
but  just  visible  below  the  rim  of  his 
jaunty  straw  hat,  the  band  of  which  was 
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a  tasselled  cord  of  crimson  silk ;  while  his 
lithe  figure  was  suggested  rather  than  dis- 
played by  the  waving  lines  of  his  loose 
brown  jacket  with  tapering  glgot  sleeves. 
His  low-cut  shirt-collar  and  narrow  silken 
neck-tie  were  in  the  style  called  "  Eng- 
lish," as  quite  decidedly,  also,  were  his 
cross- barred  trousers  of  balloony  build; 
nor,  although  thus  flinging  himself  for 
diversion  into  the  vortex  of  the  lower 
crowd,  had  he  foregone  the  luxury  of 
tan-colored  kid  gloves  and  patent-leather 
shoes.  He  was  a  bright  boy,  and  preco- 
cious as  a  lady-killer ;  for,  already,  be- 
fore we  had  left  far  behind  us  the  pleas- 
ant slopes  of  Bay  Ridge,  with  its  peeping 
villa-parapets  of  brown  and  white,  and  its 
umbrageous  masses  of  chromatic  green, 
he  had  evidently  engaged  the  affections 
of  an  espiegle  little  straw-bonnet-maker, 
who  did  her  hair  something  like  his  own, 
in  a  close-curled  crop,  and  had  her  pret- 
ty little  person  safely  shut  up  in  a  high- 
necked  dress. 

That  young  lady  had  a  suitor  with  her, 
who  was  clearly  not  a  sweetheart,  how- 
ever, by  a  good  deal,  but  merely  a  fol- 
lower tolerated  for  the  day,  and  on  the 
score  of  convenience  only.  He  was  a 
tall,  gaunt,  pale  young  man,  with  long 
hands  and  feet,  slouching  shoulders  and 
narrow  chest,  and  a  strange,  indescriba- 
ble nullity  of  expression  dwelling  upon 
his  features.  He  did  not  appear  to  be 
encouraged  much  by  little  Straw-Goods, 
whose  mind  was  probably  occupie'd  with 
prospective  possibilities  of  being  led  out 
to  the  festive  dance  by  Young  New  York. 
Altogether,  he  was  an  unsatisfactory-look- 
ing young  man,  his  unfinished  look  re- 
minding one  of  raw  material,  though  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  say  for  what. 

'  But  the  band  had  now  ceased  mellow- 
ing out  the  favorite  medley  which  be- 
gins with  "  Casta  Diva  "  and  runs  over 
into  the  lovely  cadences  of  "  Gentle  An- 
nie " ;  '  and  the  abrupt  transition  from 
that  mournful  strain  to  a  light  cotillon 
air  warned  four  hundred  holiday-people 
that  the  festive  dance  was  about  to  be- 
gin on  the  wide  floor  between  the  en- 
gine-room and  the  saloon.  Cotillons  are 


a  leading  pastime  among  the  people; 
and  as"  the  water  was  pretty  smooth 
down  the  bay,  and  a  splendid  breeze 
rushed  aft  between-decks,  many  laughing 
girls  and  well-dressed  matronly  women 
now  made  their  appearance  on  the  floor. 
Dancing  without  noise  is  a  luxury  as  yet 
uncalled  for.  Dancers  must  have  music, 
we  know,  —  and  what  is  music,  but  wild 
noise  caught  and  trained  ?  But  these 
cotillons  were  unnecessarily  boisterous, 
on  account  of  the  roughs,  who,  looked 
upon  as  outsiders  by  the  better-behaved 
portion  of  the  throng,  got  up  a  wild  war- 
step  of  their  own  on  the  skirts  of  the  le- 
gitimate dance,  dishonestly  appropriating 
to  their  coarse  movements  the  music  in- 
tended for  it  alone,  as  they  stamped  and 
shouted,  and  wheeled  round  with  a  lu- 
dicrous affectation  of  grace,  in  the  space 
between  the  dancers  and  the  bulkheads 
of  the  deck.  One  of  these  roughs,  a 
drunken  young  fellow  of  wiry  build, 
whose  hair,  face,  eyes,  nose,  ears,  and 
hands  were  all  of  the  color  of  tomato- 
catchup,  might  have  made  an  excellent 
low  comedian,  had  destiny  led  him  upon 
the  "  boards."  He  had  just  been  com- 
plaining to  his  companions  that  his  hand 
had  been  refused  for  the  dance  by  a  girl 
at  whom  he  pointed  the  red  finger  of 
wrath, — a  pale,  but  very  interesting  seam- 
stress, who  was  whirling  about  with  a 
much  decenter  young  man  than  the  red 
one  is  ever  likely  to  be.  And  then  he 
nobly  took  his  revenge  by  the  clever,  but 
unprincipled  way  in  which  he  carica- 
tured the  rather  remarkable  damcing  of 
the  young  man  who  was  the  object  of 
his  hate,  and  whose  style  of  movement 
it  would  not  be  consistent  with  this  writ- 
er's duty  to  deny  was  amenable  to  se- 
verity, and  must,  in  any  society,  have 
subjected  him  who  indulged  in  it  to  the 
scorn  of  the  flouter  and  the  contempt 
of  all  high-minded  men. 

All  through  the  dance,  it  was  a  thing 
to  be  remembered,  how  superior  in  de- 
portment the  women  were  to  the  men. 
Probably  it  was  from  a  natural  instinct 
for  grace,  and  abhorrence  of  the  ludi- 
crous, that  they  merely  skimmed  through 
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the  figures,  without  any  of  the  demon- 
strations displayed  by  their  beaux.  It  was 
pleasant  to  look  at  the  nice  little  straw- 
goods  damsel  with  the  boyish  hair,  and  to 
mark  the  contrast  between  her  kitten  glid- 
ings and  the  premeditated  atrocities  of 
Raw  Material,  as  he  wove  and  unwove  his 
ungainly  legs  before  her,  in  a  manner  ap- 
palling to  witness.  She  had  only  a  com- 
mon palm-leaf  fan,  I  remarked,  —  worth, 
probably,  about  two  cents.  But  Young 
New  York,  as  he  waited  patiently  for  the 
deadly  ocean-malady  to  fall  upon  Raw  Ma- 
terial, who  was  unquestionably  a  subject 
for  it,  and  was  drinking,  besides,  drew 
tightly  up  his  tan -colored  gloves,  and, 
twirling  with  finger  and  thumb  the  air  just 
about  where  it  must  some  day  be  displaced 
by  the  future  tendrils  of  the  coming  mous- 
tache, affirmed  upon  oath  his  intention 
of  presenting  her  with  a  fan  more  worthy 
of  her  well-kept  little  hand,  ere  kind  For- 
tune could  have  time  to  drop  another  ex- 
cursion-ticket into  her  work-basket. 

Should  the  solemn  question  arise  as  to 
how  I  knew  that  one  of  these  young 
women  was  in  the  straw-bonnet  line,  an- 
other a  milliner,  a  third  a  dress-maker, 
and  so  forth,  I  will  answer  it  by  stating 
that  the  left  forefinger  of  the  seamstress, 
long  since  vulcanized  into  a  little  file, 
furnishes  the  infallible  sign  which  indi- 
cates the  class.  To  the  practised  eye, 
the  varieties  are  known  by  many  a  tok- 
en :  by  the  smart  little  close-grained 
cereal  bonnet  which  little  Straw-Goods 
put  away  before  she  came  into  the  dance  ; 
by  the  spicy  creation  of  silk  and  ribbons 
which  roosts  demurely,  like  a  cedar-bird, 
on  the  back  hair  of  the  pale  girl,  who  is 
a  milliner;  by  the  superior  manner  in 
which  the  hoops  are  disguised  in  the 
structure  surrounding  that  blonde  young 
wife  with  the  pink  baby,  who  is  a  dress- 
maker. Let  the  lofty  read  studiously 
the  signs  that  in  the  heavens  are  por- 
tentous of  storm  or  of  shine ;  I,  who  am 
of  commoner  clay,  must  content  myself 
with  deciphering  those  that  are  of  earth. 

But  a  "sea -change"  was  upon  us. 
Last  night  there  was  a  tornado  of  rain 
and  thunder  and  wind,  and  the  effects 


of  the  latter  were  now  perceptible,  as  we 
began  to  rock  through  the  ground-swell 
off  Sandy  Hook,  and  down  past  the  twin 
light-houses  on  the  high,  sunny  ridges  of 
Neversink.  The  music  ceased,  the  dan- 
cers deserted  the  'tween-decks  floor,  and, 
as  the  rocking  of  the  boat  increased, 
there  arose  in  the  direction  of  the  la- 
dies' cabin  audible,  suggestions  of  woe. 

And  now  the  twin  beacon-towers  of 
Neversink  were  far,  far  behind,  having 
taken  a  position  with  regard  to  us  which 
may  be  described,  in  military  phrase,  as 
an  echelon  movement  upon  our  flank, 
and  we  went  surging  through  a  fleet  of 
little  green  fishing-boats,  manned  each  by 
a  single  fisherman  in  a  red  shirt,  whose 
two  horny  hands  appeared  to  be  a  couple 
too  few  for  the  hauling  in  of  the  violet 
and  silver  porgies,  with  which  the  well  of 
his  little  green  craft  was  alive  and  flapping. 
In  the  middle  of  this  fleet  we  rounded  to, 
the  anchor  was  let  go,  and  we  were  hard 
and  fast  upon  the  Fishing-Banks. 

The  first  thing  done,  on  these  excur- 
sions, by  those  who  come  to  fish, —  which 
includes  nearly  all  the  men, —  is  to  es- 
tablish a  claim  somewhere  along  the  rail- 
ing of  the  steamer,  by  attaching  to  it  a 
strong  whip-cord  fishing-line,  with  a  lead- 
en sinker  and  hook  of  moderate  size, — 
the  latter  lashed  on,  in  most  instances, 
with  a  disregard  for  art  which  must  be 
intensely  disgusting  to  any  man  whose 
piscatorial  memories  are  associated  with 
the  wily  salmon  and  the  epicurean  trout. 
Triangular  tin  boxes  are  brought  along 
by  the  fishermen  to  hold  their  bait,  which 
consists  of  soft  clams,  liberally  sprinkled 
with  salt  to  keep  them  in  a  wholesome 
condition  for  the  afternoon  take.  At- 
taching a  line  to  any  part  of  the  rail  or 
combings,  or  to  any  projecting  point  of 
the  boat,  establishes  the  droit  de  pecJie  at 
that  particular  spot,  —  a  right  respected 
with  such  rigorous  etiquette,  that  the  own- 
er may  then  go  his  way  with  confidence, 
to  inspect  the  resources  of  the  bar,  or 
join  the  gay  throng  of  dancers  between- 
decks. 

There  must  be  something  singularly 
fascinating  in  this  curious  pastime  of  fish- 
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ing  with  a  hand-line  from  the  jumping-  was,  but  the  twin  beacon-towers  that  now 
off  places  of  a  steamboat  or  pier.  Doubt-  watch  upon  its  heights  were  not,  —  when 
less  it  is  from  a  defective  sympathetic  or-  Sandy  Hook  was  a  hook  only,  and  not 
ganization  that  the  writer  of  these  pages  a  telegraph -station,  from  which  the  first 
does  not  himself  "  seem  to  see  it."  Nev-  glimpse  of  an  inward-bound  argosy  is 
ertheless,  I  look  upon  the  illusion  with  a  winked  by  lightning  right  in  at  the  win- 
respect  almost  bordering  upon  fear,  al-  dow  of  the  down-town  office  where  Mer- 
though  not  quite  in  that  spirit  of  venera-  cator  sits  jingling  the  coins  in  his  trousers' 
tion  which  moves  illogical  savages  to  fall  pockets,  —  in  those  days,  the  only  excur- 
down  and  worship  the  stranger  lunatic  sion-boats  that  rocked  upon  the  ground- 
whom  chance  has  led  to  their  odorous  swell  over  the  pale,  sandy  reaches  of  the 
residences.  Dwelling  one  summer  on  the  Fishing-Banks  were  the  tiny  barklets  that 
New  Jersey  shore,  I  used  to  loiter,  day  shot  out  on  calm  days  from  the  sweeping 
after  day,  upon  a  deserted  wharf,  at  the  coves,  with  their  tawny  tarred-and-feath- 
end  of  which  was  ever  to  be  seen  a  ered  crews:  for  of  such  grotesque  result  of 
broad-beamed  fisherman,  sitting  upon  an  the  decorative  art  of  Lynch  doth  ever  re- 
uncomfortably  wooden  chair,  from  which  mind  me  the  noble  Indian  warrior  in  his 
he  dabbled  perpetually  with  his  whip-cord  plumes  and  paint.  Unfitted,  by  the  cir- 
line  in  the  shallow  water  that  washed  the  cumscribed  character  of  their  sea-craft, 
slimy  face-timbers  of  the  wharf.  There  he  their  tackle,  and  their  skill,  for  pushing 
sat,  day  after  day,  and  all  day,  and,  for  their  enterprise  out  into  the  deeper  water, 
aught  I  know,  all  through  the  summer-  where  the  shark  might  haply  say  to  the 
night,  a  big-timbered,  sea-worthy  man,  horse-mackerel,  —  "Come,  old  horse,  let 
reading  contentedly  a  daily  paper  of  lo-  you  and  me  hook  ourselves  on,  and  take 
cal  growth,  and  pulling  up  never  a  bet-  these  foolish  tawny  fellows  and  their  brown 
ter  bit  of  sea-luck  than  the  puny,  mean-  cockle-shell  down  into  the  under-tow," — 
spirited  fishling  called  by  unscientific  per-  they  supplied  their  primitive  wants  by  en- 
sons  the  burgall.  I  would  at  any  time  ticing  from  the  shallows  the  beautiful,  sun- 
have  freely  given  ten  cents  for  the  privi-  ny-scaled  shoal-fish,  well  named  by  icthy- 
lege  of  overhauling  old  broad-beam's  car-  ologists  Argyrops,  the  "silver-eyed."  But 
pet -bag,  which  he  always  placed  before  the  poor  Indian,  who  knew  no  Greek, — 
him  on  the  string-piece,  with  a  view,  I  sup-  poor  old  savage,  lament  for  him  with  a 
pose,  of  frustrating  anything  like  a  guer-  scholarly  eheu  I  —  called  this  shiner  of  the 
rilla  plunder -movement  upon  his  wide-  sea,  in  his  own  barbarous  lingo,  Scuppaug. 
ly  extended  rear.  Ay,  there  must  be  Can  any  master  of  Indian  dialects  tell  us 
something  strangely  entrancing  in  drag-  whether  that  word,  too,  means  "  him  of 
ging  the  shoal  waters  with  a  hand-line,  the  silver  eye "  ?  If  it  does,  revoke,  O 
for  unsuspicious,  easily  duped  members  student,  your  shrill  elieu  for  the  Greek- 
of  the  acanthopterygian  tribe  of  fishes, —  less  and  untrousered  savage  of  the  canoe, 
under  which  alarming  denomination  come,  suppress  your  feelings,  and  go  steadily 
I  believe,  nearly  all  the  finny  fellows  to  into  rhabdornancy  with  several  divining- 
be  met  with  on  these  sand-banks,  from  rods,  in  search  of  the  Pierian  spring  which 
the  bluefish  to  the  burgall.  Only  think  must  surely  exist  somewhere  among  the 
how  stuck  up  they  would  be  above  the  guttural  districts  of  the  Ojibbe  way  tongue, 
lowly  mollusks  of  the  same  waters,  if  they  And  here  there  is  diversion  for  philol- 
knew  themselves  as  Acanthopterygii,  and  ogist  as  well  as  fisherman ;  for  while  the 
were  aware  that  their  great-grandfather  latter  is  catching  the  fish,  the  former  may 
was  an  Acanthopteryx  before  them,  and  seize  on  the  fact,  that  in  this  word,  Scup- 
so  away  back  in  the  age  of  waters  that  paug,  is  to  be  found  the  origin  of  the  two 
once  were  over  all !  "  Very  ancient  and  separate  names  by  which  Argyrops,  the 
fish-like  "  is  their  genealogy,  to  be  sure !  silver-eyed,  is  miscalled  in  local  vernacu- 
In  the  far-away  days,  when  Neversink  lar.  True  to  the  national  proclivity  for 
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clipping  names,  the  fishermen  of  Rhode 
Island  appeal  to  him  by  the  first  syllable 
only  of  his  Indian  one,  —  for  in  the  wa- 
ters thereabout  he  is  talked  of  by  the  fa- 
miliar abbreviation,  Scup.  But  to  the  ex- 
cursionists and  fishermen  of  New  York  he 
is  known  only  as  Porgy,  or  Paugie,  a  form 
as  obviously  derived  from  the  last  syllable 
of  his  Indian  name  as  the  emphatic  "  sir- 
ee  "  of  <our  greatest  orators  is  from  the 
modest  monosyllable  "  sir."  Porgy  seems 
to  be  the  accepted  form  of  the  word ;  but 
letters  of  the  old,  unphonetic  kind  are 
poor  guides  to  pronunciation.  And  a 
beautiful,  clean-scaled  fish  is  Porgy, — 
whose  g,  by-the-by,  as  I  learned  from  a 
funny  man  in  the  heterogeneous  crowd, 
is  pronounced  "hard,  as  in  'git  eowt.'" 
A  lovely  fish  is  he,  as  he  comes  dripping 
up  the  side  of  the  vessel  from  his  briny 
pastures.  Silver  is  the  pervading  gleam 
of  his  oval  form ;  but  while  he  is  yet  wet 
and  fresh,  the  silver  is  flushed  with  a 
chromatic  radiance  of  gold,  and  violet, 
and  pale  metallic  green,  all  blending  and 
harmonizing  like  the  mother-o'-pearl  lus- 
tre in  some  rare  sea -shell.  The  true 
value  of  this  fish  is  not  of  a  commercial 
kind,  for  he  cannot  be  deemed  particu- 
larly exquisite  in  a  gastronomic  sense ; 
neither  is  he  staple  as  a  provision  of  food. 
His  virtue  lies  in  the  inducement  offered 
to  him  by  the  citizen  of  moderate  means, 
who,  for  a  trifling  outlay,  can  secure  for 
himself  and  family  the  invigorating  influ- 
ence of  the  salt  sea-breezes,  by  having  a 
run  down  outside  the  Hook  any  fine  day 
in  summer,  with  an  object.  The  average 
weight  of  the  porgy  of  these  banks  may 
be  set  down  at  about  a  pound. 

Five  minutes  after  we  came  to  anchor, 
there  must  have  been  at  least  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  whip-cord  lines  stretching 
out  into  the  three-fathom  water  from  ev- 
ery available  rail  and  fender  of  the  old 
boat.  Most  of  the  men  had  brought  their 
tackle  with  them,  and  their  tin  canisters 
of  bait.  To  those  who  had  not,  the  ar- 
ticles were  ready  at  hand ;  for  specula- 
tors had  mingled  in  the  crowd,  one  of 
whom  affixed  his  "  shingle  "  to  a  post  be- 
tween-decks,  setting  forth,  —  "Fishing- 


Lines  and  Hooks,  with  Sinkers  and  Bait," 
—  the  latter  consisting  of  clams  in  the 
shell,  contained  in  a  barrel  big  enough  for 
the  supply  of  the  whole  flotilla  of  green 
boats  and  red  shirts,  which  still  hung 
around  us  like  swallows  in  the  wake  of 
an  osprey.  Two  or  three  of  our  excur- 
sionists—  men,  perhaps,  whose  minds  in- 
dulged in  dear  memories  of  a  brook  that 
babbles  by  a  mill  —  had  fishing-rods  with 
them,  and  made  great  ado  with  scientific 
lunges  and  casts,  producing  much  discord, 
indeed,  by  flicking  away  wildly  outside 
their  proper  sea-limits.  Most  industrious 
among  the  hand-fishers  I  remarked  a 
small,  spare  man,  who,  under  the  careful 
supervision  of  a  buxom  young  wife  in  a 
"loud"  tartan  silk,  baited  no  hook  nor 
broke  water  with  his  lead  until  he  had 
first  folded  and  put  carefully  away  be- 
tween the  handle  and  lid  of  the  family 
prog -basket  his  tight  little  black  frock- 
coat,  and  passed  his  small  legs  through 
the  tough  creases  of  a  pair  of  stout  blue 
"  Denim  "  overalls.  These,  pulled  up  to 
his  neck,  and  hitched  on  there  with  shoul- 
der-straps, served  for  waistcoat  and  trou- 
sers and  all,  imparting  to  him  the  cool 
atmospheric  effect  so  much  admired  in 
that  curious  picture  of  Gainsborough's, 
known  to  connoisseurs  as  "  The  Blue  Boy." 
Then  he  fished  the  waters  with  a  will; 
and  it  was  but  a  scurvy  remark  of  Flashy 
Joe,  who  said  that  "  it  was  about  an  even 
chance  whether  he  took  porgy  or  porgy 
took  him."  But  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
unskilled  labor  of  fishing  from  a  steam- 
boat must  be  epidemic,  if  not  contagious ; 
for  even  Young  New  York,  who  in  the 
early  forenoon  doubted  visibly  his  discre- 
tion at  having  got  himself  into  such  an 
ugly  scrape  as  an  "  excursion-spree,"  put 
off  his  delicate  gloves,  and  set  to  hauling, 
hand  over  hand,  as  if  for  a  bet. 

But  I  believe  I  have  committed  a 
breach  of  etiquette  in  giving  precedence 
to  Scuppaug  over  the  skipper,  a  very 
large  and  thoroughly  pickled  old  man, 
who  now  bustled  deliberately  about  the, 
decks,  with  as  few  clothes  on  his  broad 
back  and  stern-post  legs  as  were  consist- 
ent with  decorum  and  with  the  require- 
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merits  of  those  by-laws  of  society  which  down  with  golden  pencil  the  dictum  of 

extend  even    to    Sandy  Hook  and  the  the  sage. 

rest  of  the  Jerseys,  as  well  as  to  the  fish-  Notwithstanding  the  storm  of  yester- 
ing-banks  that  shoal  out  from  the  same,  day,  from  which  the  discontented  fore- 
Strictly  speaking,  this  old  man  of  our  part  boded  a  stampede  of  the  fish  to  deep- 
of  the  sea  was  not  the  captain  of  the  er  waters,  porgies  to  an  extraordinary 
boat,  but  the  pilot,  who  takes  command  amount  were  soon  heaped  on  the  decks, 
of  her  when  she  abandons  her  proper  at  the  feet  of  each  fisherman,  the  more 
line  on  the  rivers,  and  ventures  to  that  careful  of  whom  put  them  into  baskets  or 
"  far  Cathay  "  of  city-navigators  indefi-  barrels.  But  in  general  they  were  thrown 
nitely  spoken  of  as  "  outside  the  Hook."  carelessly  on  the  deck,  with  a  string 
The  smooth-water  captain  of  the  steamer,  passed  through  their  gills  to  keep  them 
who  was  nobody  to  talk  of  now,  was  a  from  straying  out  of  their  proper  lots, 
slim,  pale  young  man,  in  a  black  dress-  When  these  bright  fishes  are  lying  on 
coat,  tall,  silky  hat,  and  shoes  of  a  mate-  the  deck,  it  is  curious  to  watch  them 
rial  which  has  long  years  ago  been  pat-  flushing  and  gasping  there,  with  that 
ented,  on  account  of  its  matchless  abil-  singular,  dubious  expression  of  mouth 
ity  to  shine.  This  commander  remained  peculiar  to  fishes  out  of  water,  as  if  more 
permanently  within  the  "  office,"  where  struck  by  the  absence  of  that  element 
he  was  probably  very  poorly  by  himself  than  by  their  novel  position  among  the 
during  all  this  "  high  old  time."  The  accessories  of  dry  life.  Now  and  then 
stout  old  pilot  was  the  real  skipper ;  and  a  blackfish  was  hauled  in,  —  an  event 
now  that  the  vessel  had  come  to  anchor,  greeted  with  a  loud  cheer  from  all  parts 
he  turned  from  his  lighter  duties  to  the  "  of  the  boat.  When  a  very  large  one 
grave  pastime  of  the  day,  and  fished  ear-  was  announced,  people  came  rushing 
nestly  through  a  large  hole  in  the  paddle-  from  all  quarters  to  see  it ;  but  the  great- 
box, —  the  porgies  that  came  to  his  allure-  est  tribute  to  largeness  in  a  fish  that  I 
ments  arriving  at  their  destination  by  a  remember  anywhere  to  have  seen  was 
series  of  flapping  mano2uvres  from  blade  the  altered  expression  on  the  face  of  a 
to  blade  of  the  wheel.  For  so  burly  a  baby  some  six  months  old,  whose  features 
man,  and  one  with  such  a  chest  for  the  settled  permanently  down  into  the  col- 
stowage  of  sea-breezes  and  monsoons,  the  lapse  of  imbecility,  from  the  moment  of 
skipper  was  provided  with  a  wonderfully  the  arrival  on  the  upper  deck  of  a  black- 
small  voice,  suggesting,  as  he  lectured  up-  fish  two  feet  long. 

on  sea-fishing  to  the  novices  who  were  By  this  time  the  scene  on  the  forecastle 

getting  into  "  snarls "  with  their  tackle  was  quite  a  picture  of  the  Dutch  school, 

hard  by  where  he  sat,  the  circumstance  Grouped  everywhere  among  the  fish  and 

of  a  tree-toad  discoursing  from  the  hoi-  fishers  were  matronly  women  and  unbon- 

low  of  a  brave  old  oak.  neted  damsels,  most  of  them  with  hand- 

"  If  you  want  to  ketch  good  fish,"  said  kerchiefs  tied  upon  their  heads ;  for  they 

he,  sententiously,  to  Young  New  York,  had  got  over  their  sea-sickness,  now,  and 

whose  hook  persisted  in  baiting  itself  with  were  coming  by  twos  and  threes  from 

his  thumb,  —  "  if  you  want  to  ketch  reel  the  saloon,  to  breathe  a  little  fresh  air 

snorters,  you  must  have  a  heavy  line,  and  look  on  at  the  sport.     One  pretty, 

heavy  lead,  and  gimp  tackle.     Then  take  Jewish -looking  girl,  wrapped  in  a  red 

your  own  time,  haul  in,  hand  over  hand,  and  white  shawl,  was  sitting  on  the  big 

and  no  matter  what  the  heft,  you  '11  be  anchor  near  the  bows,  and  three  or  four 

sure  to  fetch  him."  others  looked  quite  picturesque,  as  they 

Young  New  York  produced  from  his  reclined  on  the  heavy  coils  of  the  great 

breast-pocket  the  blue  enamelled  case  in  cable.     More  central  to  the  picture  than 

which  reposed  his  ivory  tablets,  and,  seat-  was   at   all   advantageous  to  it  sat  our 

ing  himself  upon  the  chain-box,  wrote  friend  Raw  Material,  with  his  head  .jam- 
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mcd  recklessly  into  the  capstan,  aban- 
doning himself  to  his  misery.  For  the 
inevitable  malady  had  fallen  upon  him 
among  the  first ;  and  as  he  sat  there,  help- 
less and  without  hope,  upon  one  of  those 
life-preserving  stools  that  remind  one,  by 
their  shape,  of  the  "  properties  "  of  Saturn 
in  the  mythology  of  old,  he  looked  like 
Languor  on  an  hour-glass,  timing  the  du- 
ration of  Woe.  All  along  the  bulwarks 
on  both  sides  of  the  boat,  men  and  boys 
were  crowding  upon  each  other,  casting 
out  and  hauling  in  their  lines  with  un- 
flagging spirit.  Slim  city-children,  blis- 
tered wholesomely  as  to  their  legs,  from 
knee  to  ankle,  by  the  sun  and  the  salt 
air,  harnessed  themselves  to  little  heaps 
of  fish,  and  were  driven  about  the  upper 
deck  in  various  fashionable  styles,  includ- 
ing four-in-hand  and  tandem,  by  other 
slim  city-children,  whose  lower  extremi- 
ties had  been  treated  in  the  same  bene- 
ficial manner  by  the  same  eminent  phy- 
sicians. The  musicians  had  laid  away 
their  cornopeans  and  other  cunningly 
twisted  horns  upon  the  broad  disk  of  the 
big  drum,  in  a  dark  alcove  between- 
decks,  and  were  fishing  savagely  in  Ger- 
man and  broken  English,  according  to 
the  nationality  with  which  their  affairs 
happened  to  get  entangled.  Even  the 
colored  chef  de  cuisine,  a  muscular  mu- 
latto, with  a  beard  of  a  rash  disposition, 
coming  out  on  wrong  parts  of  his  face 
in  little  eruptive  pustules  of  black  wool, 
sported  his  lines  out  of  the  galley -air- 
holes, and  his  porgies  were  simmering  in 
the  pan  while  their  memories  were  yet 
green  in  the  submarine  parishes  from 
which  they  came.  Have  these  finny 
creatures  their  full  revenge  upon  fisher- 
mankind,  when  a  smack  sinks  foundered 
into  the  swallowing  deep  ?  Do  the  mid- 
night revellers  in  the  sea-caverns  call  out 
in  broad  Scuppaug  to  the  attendant  mer- 
maid for  a  "  half-dozen  large-sized  jolter- 
heads on  the  half  monkey-jacket  ?  "  To 
these  queries  I  hope  that  Poetical  Jus- 
tice, if  still  living,  will  forward  a  reply 
at  her  earliest  convenience.  Porgy  now 
began  to  pervade  the  air  with  an  astrin- 
gent perfume  of  the  sea:  none  of  your 
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Fulton  Market  smells  of  stagnating  fish, 
but  a  clean,  wholesome,  coralline  odor, 
such  as  we  may  imagine  supplied  to  the 
Peris  "  beneath  the  dark  sea "  by  the 
scaly  fellows  in  the  toilet  line  down 
there,  who  are  likely  to  keep  it  for  sale 
in  conch-shells, —  quarts  and  pints.  Por- 
gy prevailed  to  that  extent,  in  fact,  that 
it  came  to  be  talked  of,  by-and-by,  as  a 
circulating  medium ;  and  a  hard-fisted  me- 
chanic averred  his  intention  of  compensat- 
ing his  landlady  for  his  board  with  porgy, 
for  the  week  that  was  passing  away. 

For  some  time,  luck  appeared  to  favor 
the  starboard  side  of  the  boat,  at  which 
the  take  was  much  greater  than  at  the 
other.  Hence,  discontent  began  to  crawl 
in  at  the  port-gangways,  and  the  fisher- 
men on  that  side  were  gradually  edging 
over  to  the  other,  to  look  for  a  chance 
of  stealing  in  their  lines  clandestinely  be- 
tween the  ranks.  This  led  to  an  inter- 
change of  bad  compliments,  as  well  as  to 
a  very  perceptible  slanting  of  the'  deck, 
and  the  captain  piped  out  to  the  hands 
to  shift  the  chain-box.  And  by  this  ac- 
tion was  resolved  for  me  a  riddle  with 
regard  to  the  properties  and  uses  of  a 
prematurely  stout  man  of  fabulous  girth, 
who  had  been  dimly  revealed  to  me,  once 
or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  voyage, 
through  some  long  vista  of  the  'tween- 
decks,  but  seemed  always  to  melt  into 
air,  —  or,  more  probably,  oil, — upon  any 
advance  being  made  to  a  closer  inspec- 
tion. Now,  as  a  couple  of  the  deck-hands 
hauled  and  howled  unsuccessfully  at  the 
unwieldy  chain-box,  this  mysterious  per- 
son suddenly  appeared,  as  if  spirited  up, 
and,  throwing  himself  stomach  on  to  the 
loaded  vehicle,  shot  across  with  it  to  the 
other  side  of  the  deck  with  wonderful 
velocity,  retiring,  then,  with  a  gliding 
movement,  so  as  to  preserve  the  rectitude 
of  the  deck,  which  now  seemed  inclined 
to  slope  rather  too  much  the  other  way. 
I  will  not  undertake  to  say,  for  certain, 
that  the  stout  man  was  paid  for  doing 
this ;  but,  as  his  hands  were  small  and 
remarkably  white,  indications  that  he 
toiled  not  with  them,  and  as  he  made  his 
appearance  on  deck  only  when  movable 
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ballast  was  wanted,  I  am  bound  to  sup-  among  the  lines,  and  popped  the  baits 

pose  that  he  secured  a  living  by  sitting  timidly  into  the  blue   water.     The  pale 

heavily    and   throwing    himself   on    for  seamstress,  who  has  quite  a  rose-flush  on 

weight,  in  circumstances  under  which  such  her  cheek  now,  has  hooked  a  good-sized 

actions  command  a  standard  value.  Porgy»  and  her  screams  in  this  terrible 

Three  hours  having  gone  by  since  we  predicament  have  brought  several  smart 
came  to  anchor,  the  healthful  toil  of  fish-  young  men  to  her  rescue.  Another  girl, 
ing  in  the  salt  sea  produced  its  natural  pretty  and  well-dressed,  —  in  the  glove- 
result,  —  a  ravenous  appetite  for  food  making  line,  as  I  guess  from  the  family 
and  drink ;  and  a  common  consent  to  she  is  with,  all  of  whom,  from  paterfa- 
•  partake  of  refreshments  now  began  to  milias  to  baby,  are  begloved  in  a  man- 
develop  itself.  The  wives  had  much  to  ner  entirely  irrespective  of  expense,  —  is 
do  with  this,  as  they  detailed  themselves  kneeling  pensively  on  the  stern-benches 
along  the  railings,  influencing  their  hus-  of  the  upper  deck,  paying  out  the  line 
bands  with  hints  about  the  hamper  and  with  confidence  in  herself,  but  evidently 
flask.  For  most  of  the  family-people  had  hoping  for  masculine  assistance  in  the 
brought  their  provisions  with  them  ;  and,  process  of  hauling  it  in. 
in  many  cases,  the  basket  was  flanked  And  where  were  our  dear  friends,  the 
by  a  stone  jar  which  looked  as  if  it  might  roughs,  all  this  time  ?  and  how  came  it 
contain  lager-beer,  —  as,  in  several  in-  that  they  were  so  quiet  ?  They  have 
stances,  it  did.  Where  there  were  many  been  asleep,  —  snoring  off  the  effects  of 
small  children  in  a  party,  however,  I  no-  last  night's  diversions,  and  fortifying  their 
ticed  that  the  beverage  obtained  from  constitutions  against  the  influences  to 
the  jar  was  milk,  —  real  Orange  County  come.  Ever  since  the  music  ceased 
cow-produce,  let  us  hope,  and  none  of  playing,  these  fellows  have  been  rolled 
that  sickly  town-abomination,  the  vend-  away,  singly  or  in  heaps,  in  crooked  cor- 
ing of  which  ought  to  be  made  by  our  ners,  into  which  they  seem  to  fit  natural- 
legislators  a  felony,  at  least.  Ham-sand-  ly-  But  now  they  began  to  rally,  waking 
wiches,  greatly  enhanced  in  flavor  by  the  up  and  stretching  themselves  and  yawn- 
circumstance  of  their  outer  surfaces  be-  ing,  —  the  last  two  actions  appearing  to 
ing  impressed  with  a  reverse  of  yester-  be  the  leading  operations  of  a  rowdy's 
day's  news,  from  the  contact  of  the  pie-  toilet ;  and,  gathering  round  Lobster  Bob, 
ces  of  newspaper  in  which  they  were  who  has  been  steadily  employed  in  open- 
wrapped  up,  formed  the  staple  of  the  ing  oysters  for  all  who  have  a  midsum- 
feast.  Large  bowls  of  the  various  season-  mer  faith  in  those  mollusks,  they  corn- 
able  berries  were  also  in  request ;  and  menced  rapidly  swallowing  great  quanti- 
all  the  shady  places  of  the  ship  were  ties  of  the  various  kinds,  which  they  sea- 
soon  occupied  by  families,  who  distribut-  soned  to  an  alarming  extent  with  coarse 
ed  themselves  in  independent  groups,  as  black  pepper  and  brownish  salt.  The 
people  do  in  the  sylvan  localities  dedicat-  fierce  thirst,  which,  with  these  men,  is  not 
ed  to  picnics.  All  were  hungry  and  hap-  a  consequence,  because  it  is  a  thing  that 
py,  all  better  in  mind  and  body,  —  illus-  was  and  is  and  ever  will  be,  was  brought 
trating  the  wise  providence  of  the  instinct  vividly  to  their  minds  by  this  unnecessa- 
that  whispers  to  the  over-wrought  artisan  ry  adstimulation ;  and  now  the  bar-keep- 
and  bids  him  go  sometimes  forth  on  a  er,  whose  lager- beer  was  wellnigh  ex- 
summer's  day  to  the  woods  and  waters,  hausted,  from  its  connection  with  ham- 
—  a  move  which  the  marine  character  of  sandwiches,  had  enough  to  do  to  furnish 
the  subject  impels  me  to  speak  of  nauti-  them  with  whiskey,  of  which  stimulant 
cally,  but  reverently,  as  taking  himself  there  was  but  too  large  a  supply  on  hand, 
and  family  into  the  graving-dock  of  Na-  The  consequence  of  this  was  soon  appar- 
ture,  for  the  necessary  repairs.  ent  in  the  ugly  hilarity  with  which  the 

Some  of  the  girls  now  stole  slyly  about  rowdies  entered  upon  the  enjoyment  of 
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the  afternoon.  First,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Teuton  whose  proper 
chattel  it  was,  they  seized  upon  the  large 
drum,  with  which  they  made  an  astound- 
ing din  in  the  public  promenades  of  the 
vessel,  abetted,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by 
some  who  ought  to  have  known  better, 
—  and  did,  probably,  before  the  whis- 
key had  curdled  their  wits.  In  this  pro- 
ceeding, as  in  all  their  movements,  they 
were  marshalled  by  Flashy  Joe,  whose 
comparatively  spruce  appearance,  when 
he  came  on  board  in  the  morning,  had 
been  a  good  deal  deteriorated  by  broken 
slumbers  in  places  not  remote  from  coals, 
and  by  the  subsequent  course  of  drinks. 
Quiet  people  were  beginning  to  express 
some  dissatisfaction  with  the  noise  made 
by  these  fellows,  who,  however,  kept  pret- 
ty much  by  themselves,  as  yet,  and  had 
got  only  to  the  musical  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, chorusing  with  unearthly  yells 
a  song  contributed  to  the  harmony  of  the 
afternoon  by  the  first  ruffian,  the  burden 
of  which  ran,  — 

"  When  this  old  hat  was  ny-oo,  my  boys, 
When  this  old  hat  was  ny-oo-ooo!  " 

No  voice  in  this  chorus  dwelt  more  de- 
cidedly by  itself  than  the  shrill  one  be- 
longing to  the  small,  spare  man  already 
spoken  of  as  having  a  buxom  young  wife 
and  blue  cotton  overalls.  During  his 
wife's  adjournment  to  the  ladies'  cabin, 
this  person,  I  am  obliged  to  record,  had 
become  boisterously  drunk,  —  a  condi- 
tion in  which  the  contradictory  elements 
that  make  up  the  characters  of  most  men 
are  generally  developed  to  an  instructive 
extent.  In  his  first  paroxysm,  the  fight- 
in"1  man  within  him  was  all  aroused,  as 

O  ' 

is  generally  the  case  with  diminutive 
men,  when  under  the  influence  of  drink. 
Already  he  had  tucked  his  sleeves  up  to 
fight  a  large  German  musician,  who  could 
have  put  him  into  the  bell  of  his  brass- 
horn  and  played  him  out,  without  much 
trouble.  But  the  song  pacified  him  ;  and, 
with  a  misty  sense  of  his  importance  in  a 
convivial  point  of  view,  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  acquitted  him- 
self in  the  chorus,  he  now  essayed  a  high- 
er flight,  and  treated  the  party  to  a  new 


version  of  "  The  Pope,"  oddly  condensed 
into  one  verse,  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  Pope,  he  leads  a  happy  life, 
He  fears  no  married  care  nor  strife, 
His  wives  are  many  as  he  will: 
I  would  the  Sultan's  place,  then,  fill ! " 

At  this  moment  the  buxom  young  wife 
descended  suddenly  from  the  upper  deck 
by  the  forecastle-ladder,  like  Ne/nesis  from 
a  thunder-cloud,  and,  seizing  upon  the 
small  warbler,  to  whom  she  administered 
a  preliminary  shake  which  must  have  sad- 
ly changed  the  current  of  his  ideas,  drove 
him  ignominiously  before  her  toward  the 
stern  of  the  vessel,  rapping  him  occasion- 
ally about  the  ears  with  the  hard  end  of 
her  fan,  to  keep  him  on  a  straight  course. 
Persons  who  traced  the  matter  farther 
said  that  he  was  driven  all  the  way  to 
the  upper  deck,  pushed  with  gentle  vio- 
lence into  a  state-room,  the  door  locked 
upon  him,  and  the  key  pocketed  by  the 
lady,  who  said  triumphantly,  as  she  walk- 
ed away, — "That's  the-  Sultan's  place  for 
him,  I  guess  ! "  The  moral  to  this  little 
episode  is  but  a  horn-book  one,  and  with- 
out any  pretension  to  didactic  force :  That 
respectable  citizens,  like  the  small,  spare 
man,  would  do  well,  on  excursion-trips  or 
elsewhere,  to  avoid  whiskey  and  black- 
guards ;  and  that  wives  might  be  saved 
a  deal  of  trouble  by  keeping  their  eyes 
permanently  on  their  husbands,  when 
the  latter  are  of  uncertain  ways. 

This  little  domestic  drama  had  hardly 
been  played  out,  when  a  more  serious 
one  —  almost  a  tragedy  —  was  enacted 
on  the  forecastle.  It  originated  in  the 
misconduct  of  the  red  man,  who,  seized 
with  a  desire  to  catch  porgies,  went  a 
short  way  to  work  for  tackle,  by  snatch- 
ing away  the  line  of  a  peaceable,  but 
stout  Frenchman,  who  was  paralyzed  for 
a  moment  by  the  novelty  of  the  thing, 
but,  immediately  recovering  himself,  ex- 
pressed his  dissent  by  smashing  an  earth- 
en-ware dish,  containing  a  great  mess 
of  raw  clams  for  bait,  upon  the  head  of 
the  red  man,  as  he  stooped  over  the  rail- 
ing to  fish.  This  led  to  a  general  fight, 
in  which  blood  flowed  freely,  and  the 
roughs  were  getting  rather  the  upper- 
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hand.  Knives  were  drawn  by  some  of 
the  Germans  and  others  in  self-defence, 
and  great  consternation  reigned  in  the 
afterpart  of  the  boat  and  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  ladies'  cabin.  Then  the 
slim  captain  of  the  boat  —  the  one  in 
the  black  dress -coat  —  hurriedly  whis- 
pered something  to  Lobster  Bob,  who 
rushed  away  aft,  where  the  fight  was 
now  agglomerating,  headed  by  the  red 
man  and  Flashy  Joe,  both  covered  with 
blood,  and  looking  like  demons,  as  they 
wrestled  and  bit  through  the  crowd. 
Just  as  they  hustled  past  a  large  chest 
intended  for  the  stowage  of  life-preserv- 
ers, Lobster  Bob  kicked  the  lid  of  it  open 
with  a  bang,  and,  seizing  up  the  red  man, 
neck  and  crop,  with  his  huge,  tattooed 
hands,  dropped  him  into  it  and  shut  down 
the  lid,  which  was  promptly  sat  upon  by 
the  large,  stout,  smiling  man  already  fa- 
vorably spoken  of  in  these  pages,  who 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  from  no- 
where in  particular.  The  picture  of  con- 
tentment, he  sat  there  like  one  who  knew 
how,  caressing  slowly  his  large  knees  with 
his  short,  plump  hands,  until  the  cries 
from  the  chest  began  to  wax  feeble, 
when  he  slowly  arose,  vanished,  and  I 
never  saw  him  again.  The  red  rowdy 
was  then  dragged,  half- suffocated,  from 
his  imprisonment,  and  as  much  life  as  he 
ought  ever  to  be  intrusted  with  restored 
to  him  by  the  stout  old  skipper,  who  was 
at  hand  with  a  couple  of  buc-kets  full  of 
cold  salt-water,  with  which  he  drenched 
him  liberally,  as  he  slunk  away.  A  di- 
version thus  effected,  the  disturbance  was 
quelled.  All  was  quiet  in  a  short  time, 
and  the  word  was  passed  to  heave  the 
anchor  and  'bout  ship  for  home. 

On  the  way  back,  we  took  a  pleasant 
course  inside  the  Hook,  which  brought 
the  charming  scenery  of  the  Jersey  shore 
and  of  Staten  Island  before  us,  as  a  pleas- 
ant drop-curtain  on  the  melodrama  just 
closed.  The  music  again  struck  up,  and 
dancing  was  resumed  with  fresh  vigor, — 
the  waltzing  of  all  other  couples  beino- 
quite  eclipsed  by  that  of  Young  New 
York  and  little  Straw-Goods,  who  had 
effectually  got  rid  of  her  tipsy  persecu- 


tor ever  since  the  ground-swell,  and  was 
keeping  rather  in  the  background  of 
late,  with  a  sober-minded  lady  whom  she' 
called  "  aunty."  With  the  exception  of 
the  few  who  took  to  whiskey  and  bad 
company,  all  appeared  contented,  and 
the  better  for  their  sea-holiday.  The 
very  musicians  played  with  greater  spir- 
it than  they  did  before,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  their  remarkable  success  in  the  porgy- 
fishery.  One  of  the  horn -players,  far 
too  knowing  to  let  his  fish  out  of  sight, 
has  propped  his  music-book  up  against 
a  pyramid  of  them,  as  upon  a  desk. 
The  good-looking  man  who  plays  upon, 
the  double-bass  is  equally  prudent  with 
regard  to  his  trophies,  which  he  has  hung 
up  around  the  post  on  which  is  pinned 
the  score  to  which  he  looks  for  directions 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  bind  to- 
gether with  string-music  the  pensive  in- 
terchanges of  the  sax-horn  and  bassoon. 

And  now,  as  our  vessel  neared  the 
wharf  from  which  we  had  started  while 
the  sun  was  yet  in  the  east,  I  looked  for- 
ward to  see  what  signs  of  the  times  were 
astir  on  the  forecastle.  All  had  desert- 
ed it,  and  were  tending  aft,  with  their 
tackle,  their  fish,  and  their  prog-baskets, 
—  all,  at  least,  except  Raw  Material,  of 
whom  we  enjoyed  now  an  uninterrupted 
view,  as  he  sat  in  his  old  position,  with 
his  head  jammed  obstinately  into  the 
capstan.  But  how  was  this?  —  he  was 
round  at  the  opposite  side  of  it  ROW  ;  and 
I  puzzled  myself  for  a  moment,  thinking 
whether  this  change  of  bearings  could 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  boat 
being  headed  the  other  way. 

But  Young  New  York,  who  is  far 
more  nautical  than  I  am,  and  has  a  big 
brother  in  one  of  the  yicht-clubs,  derid- 
ed the  idea,  and  said  he  must  have  gone 
round  with  the  handspikes,  when  the  an- 
chor was  hove. 

And  there  he  remained,  as  we  went 
our  way,  —  a  modern  Spartan  slave  in 
a  kind  of  marine  pillory,  —  conveying  to 
the  red-legged  children  of  Gotham,  as 
they  toddled  ashore,  a  useful  lesson  on 
the  doubtful  relations  existing  between 
whiskey  and  pleasure. 
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COBBLER   KEEZAR'S   VISION. 

THE  beaver  cut  his  timber 

With  patient  teeth  that  day, 
The  minks  were  fish-wards,  and  the  cows 

Surveyors  of  highway,  — 

When  Keezar  sat  on  the  hillside 

Upon  his  cobbler's  form, 
With  a  pan  of  coals  on  either  hand 

To  keep  his  waxed-ends  warm. 

And  there,  in  the  golden  weather, 
He  stitched  and  hammered  and  sung ; 

In  the  brook  he  moistened  his  leather, 
In  the  pewter  mug  his  tongue. 

Well  knew  the  tough  old  Teuton 

Who  brewed  the  stoutest  ale, 
And  he  paid  the  good-wife's  reckoning 

In  the  coin  of  song  and  tale. 

The  songs  they  still  are  singing 

Who  dress  the  hills  of  vine, 
The  tales  that  haunt  the  Brocken 

And  whisper  down  the  Rhine. 

Woodsy  and  wild  and  lonesome, 
The  swift  stream  wound  away, 

Through  birches  and  scarlet  maples 
Flashing  in  foam  and  spray, — 

Down  on  the  sharp-horned  ledges 

Plunging  in  steep  cascade, 
Tossing  its  white-maned  waters 

Against  the  hemlock's  shade. 


Woodsy  and  wild  and  lonesome, 
East  and  west  and  north  and  south ; 

Only  the  village  of  fishers 
Down  at  the  river's  mouth ; 

Only  here  and  there  a  clearing 
With  its  farm-house  rude  and  new, 

And  tree-stumps,  swart  as  Indians, 
Where  the  scanty  harvest  grew. 
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No  shout  of  home-bound  reapers, 

No  vintage-song  he  heard, 
And  on  the  green  no  dancing  feet 

The  merry  violin  stirred. 

"  Why  should  folk  be  glum,"  said  Keezar, 

"  When  Nature  herself  is  glad, 
And  the  painted  woods  are  laughing 

At  the  faces  so  sour  and  sad  ?  " 

Small  heed  had  the  careless  cobbler 

What  sorrow  of  heart  was  theirs 
Who  travailed  in  pain  with  the  births  of  God, 

And  planted  a  state  with  prayers, — 

Hunting  of  witches  and  warlocks, 

Smiting  the  heathen  horde, — 
One  hand  on  the  mason's  trowel, 

And  one  on  the  soldier's  sword ! 

But  give  him  his  ale  and  cider, 

Give  him  his  pipe  and  song, 
Little  he  cared  for  church  or  state, 

Or  the  balance  of  right  and  wrong. 

"  'T  is  work,  work,  work,"  he  muttered,  — 

"  And  for  rest  a  snuffle  of  psalms ! " 
He  smote  on  his  leathern  apron 

With  his  brown  and  waxen  palms. 

"  Oh  for  the  purple  harvests 

Of  the  days  when  I  was  young ! 
For  the  merry  grape-stained  maidens, 

And  the  pleasant  songs  they  sung ! 

"  Oh  for  the  breath  of  vineyards, 

Of  apples  and  nuts  and  wine ! 
For  an  oar  to  row  and  a  breeze  to  blow 

Down  the  grand  old  river  Rhine ! " 

* 

A  tear  in  his  blue  eye  glistened 

And  dropped  on  his  beard  so  gray. 
"  Old,  old  am  I,"  said  Keezar, 

"  And  the  Rhine  flows  far  away ! " 

\ 

But  a  cunning  man  was  the  cobbler ; 

He  could  call  the  birds  from  the  trees, 
Charm  the  black  snake  out  of  the  ledges, 

And  bring  back  the  swarming  bees. 
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AH  the  virtues  of  herbs  and  metals, 

All  the  lore  of  the  woods  he  knew, 
And  the  arts  of  the  Old  World  mingled 

With  the  marvels  of  the  New. 

Well  he  knew  the  tricks  of  ma<nc, 

O          /  : 

And  the  lapstone  on  his  knee 
Had  the  gift  of  the  Mormon's  goggles 
Or  the  stone  of  Doctor  Dee. 

For  the  mighty  master  Agrippa 

Wrought  it  with  spell  and  rhyme 
From  a  fragment  of  mystic  moonstone 

In  the  tower  of  Nettesheim. 

To  a  cobbler  Minnesinger 

The  marvellous  stone  gave  he, — 
And  he  gave  it,  in  turn,  to  Keezar, 

Who  brought  it  over  the  sea. 

He  held  up  that  mystic  lapstone, 

He  held  it  up  like  a  lens, 
And  he  counted  the  long  years  coming 

By  twenties  and  by  tens. 

"  One  hundred  years,"  quoth  Keezar, 

"  And  fifty  have  I  told : 
Now  open  the  new  before  me, 

And  shut  me  out  the  old ! " 

• 

Like  a  cloud  of  mist,  the  blackness 

Rolled  from  the  magic  stone, 
And  a  marvellous  picture  mingled 

The  unknown  and  the  known. 

Still  ran  the  stream  to  the  river, 

And  river  and  ocean  joined ; 
And  there  were  the  bluffs  and  the  blue  sea-line, 

And  cold  north  hills  behind. 

But  the  mighty  forest  was  broken 

By  many  a  steepled  town, 
By  many  a  white-walled  farm-house 

And  many  a  garner  brown. 

Turning  a  score  of  mill-wheels, 

The  stream  no  more  ran  free ; 
White  sails  on  the  winding  river, 

White  sails  on  the  far-off  sea. 
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Below  in  the  noisy  village 

The  flags  were  floating  gay, 
And  shone  on  a  thousand  faces 

The  light  of  a  holiday. 

Swiftly  the  rival  ploughmen 

Turned  the  brown  earth  from  their  shares ; 

Here  were  the  farmer's  treasures, 
There  were  the  craftsman's  wares. 

Golden  the  good-wife's  butter, 

Ruby  her  currant- wine ; 
Grand  were  the  strutting  turkeys, 

Fat  were  the  beeves  and  swine. 

Yellow  and  red  were  the  apples, 

And  the  ripe  pears  russet-brown, 
And  the  peaches  had  stolen  blushes 

From  the  girls  who  shook  them  down. 

And  with  blooms  of  hill  and  wild-wood, 

That  shame  the  toil  of  art, 
Mingled  the  gorgeous  blossoms 

Of  the  garden's  tropic  heart. 

"  What  is  it  I  see  ?  "  said  Keezar : 

"  Am  I  here,  or  am  I  there  ? 
Is  it  a  fete  at  Bingen  ? 

Do  I  look  on  Frankfort  fair  ? 

I 

• 

"  But  where  are  the  clowns  and  puppets, 

And  imps  with  horns  and  tail  ? 
And  where  are  the  Rhenish  flagons  ? 

And  where  is  the  foaming  ale  ? 

"  Strange  things,  I  know,  will  happen, — 

Strange  things  the  Lord  permits ; 
But  that  droughty  folk  should  be  jolly 

Puzzles  my  poor  old  wits. 

"  Here  are  smiling  manly  faces, 

And  the  maiden's  step  is  gay ; 
Nor  sad  by  thinking,  nor  mad  by  drinking, 

Nor  mopes,  nor  fools  are  they. 

"  Here  's  pleasure  without  regretting, 

And  good  without  abuse^ 
The  holiday  and  the  bridal 

Of  beauty  and  of  use. 
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"  Here  's  a  priest  and  there  is  a  Quaker,  — 

Do  the  cat  and  the  dog  agree  ? 
Have  they  burned  the  stocks  for  oven-wood  ? 

Have  they  cut  down  the  gallows-tree  ? 

"  Would  the  old  folk  know  their  children  ? 

Would  they  own  the  graceless  town, 
With  never  a  ranter  to  worry 
And  never  a  witch  to  drown  ?  " 

Loud  laughed  the  cobbler  Keezar, 

Laughed  like  a  school-boy  gay ; 
Tossing  his  arms  above  him, 

The  lapstone  rolled  away. 

It  rolled  down  the  rugged  hill-side, 

It  spun  like  a  wheel  bewitched, 
It  plunged  through  the  leaning  willows, 

And  into  the  river  pitched. 

There,  in  the  deep,  dark  water, 

The  magic  stone  lies  still, 
Under  the  leaning  willows 

In  the  shadow  of  the  hill. 

But  oft  the  idle  fisher 

Sits  on  the  shadowy  bank, 
And  his  dreams  make  marvellous  pictures 

Where  the  wizard's  moonstone  sank. 

And  still,  in  the  summer  twilights, 

When  the  river  seems  to  run 
Out  from  the  inner  glory, 

Warm  with  the  melted  sun,  ., 

The  weary  mill-girl  lingers 

Beside  the  charmed  stream, 
And  the  sky  and  the  golden  water 

Shape  and  color  her  dream. 

Fair  wave  the  sunset  gardens, 

The  rosy  signals  fly ; 
Her  homestead  beckons  from  the  cloud, 

And  love  goes  sailing  by ! 
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THE   FIRST  ATLANTIC   TELEGRAPH. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet :  —Figs!  " 


"En,  bien,  Sare!  wiz  you  Field  and 
ze  uzzers !  Zey  is  ver'  good  men,  sans 
doute,  an'  zey  know  how  to  make  ze 
money;  mais  —  gros  materialistes,  I  tell 


you, 


Sare !      Vat   zen  ?    I   sail  sink  I 


know,  I !  Oui,  Monsieur,  I,  Cesar  Prd- 
vost,  who  has  ze  honneur  to  stand  before 
you, — I  am  ze  original  inventeur  of  ze 
Telegraphique  Communication  wiz  Eu- 
rope ! "  » 

It  was  about  the  period  when,  with  the 
fast  world  of  cities,  De  Sauty  was  begin- 
ning to  become  type  of  an  "ism";  al- 
ready the  attention  of  excitement-hunt- 
ers had  travelled  far  from  Trinity  Bay, 
and  Cyrus  Field  had  yielded  his  harvest. 
Nevertheless,  to  me,  who  had  just  come 
to  town  from  a  quiet  country  seclusion 
into  which  news  made  its  entry  teredo- 
fashion  only,  the  performances  of  the 
Agamemnon  and  Niagara  were  matters 
of  fresh  and  vivid  interest.  So  I  pur- 
chased Mr.  Briggs's  book,  and  went  to 
Guy's,  to  cut  the  leaves  over  a  steak  and 
a  bottle  of  Edinburgh  ale.  It  was  while 
I  was  thus  engaged  that  the  little  French- 
man had  accosted  me,  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  his  wares  with  such  perfect  cour- 
tesy, such  airy  grace,  that  I  was  forced 
to  look  at  his  baskets.  And  looking,  I 
•was  induced  to  lay  down  my  book  and 
examine  them  more  closely ;  for  they 
were  really  pretty,  —  made  of  extremely 
white  and  delicate  wood,  showing  an  ex- 
quisite taste  in  their  design,  and  being 
neatly  and  carefully  finished:  Then  it 
was,  that,  having  apparently  noticed  the 
title  of  my  book,  M.  Cesar  Prevost  had 
used  the  language  above  quoted,  and 
with  such  empressement  of  manner,  that 
my  attention  was  diverted  from  his  wares 
to  himself.  I  looked  at  him  with  some 
curiosity. 

He  was  a  little  old  Frenchman,  lean 
as  a  haunch  of  dried  venison,  and  scarce- 
ly less  dark  in  complexion,  —  though  his 


color  was  nearer  that  of  rappee  snuflf,  and 
had  not  the  rich  blood-lined  purple  of 
venison.  His  face  was  wofully  meagre, 
and  seemed  scored  and  overlaid  with 
care-marks.  Nevertheless,  there  was  an 
energetic,  nervous,  almost  humorsome  mo- 
bility about  his  mouth ;  while  his  little 
beady  black  eyes,  quick,  warm,  scintil- 
lant,  had  ten  times  the  life  one  would 
have  expected  to  find  keeping  company 
with  his  fifty  years.  In  dress,  he  was 
very  threadbare,  and,  sooth  to  say,  not 
over-clean  ;  yet  he  was  jaunty,  and  mov- 
ed with  the  air  of  a  man  much  better 
clad.  I  was  impressed  with  his  appear- 
ance, and  especially  with  his  voice,  which 
was  vibrant,  firm,  and  excellently  inton- 
ed. It  is  my  foible,  perhaps,  but  I  am 
always  charmed  with  bonhommie,  I  class 
originality  among  the%  cardinal  virtues, 
and  I  am  as  eager  in  the  chase  after  ec- 
centricity as  a  veteran  fox-hunter  is  in 
pursuit  of  Reynard.  M.  Cesar  promised 
a  compensative  proportion  of  all  three 
qualities,  could  I  only  "  draw  him  out " ; 
and  besides,  he  was  not  like  Mr.  Can- 
ning's "Knife-Grinder," — for,  evidently, 
he  had  a  story  to  tell. 

Observing  my  scrutiny,  he  smiled ;  a 
singular,  ironical  smile  it  was,  yet  with- 
out a  particle  of  bitterness  or  of  cyni- 
cism. 

"  Eh,  bien  ! "  said  he ;  "  you  stare,  Mon- 
sieur !  you  sink  me  an  excentrique.  Vrai- 
ment!  I  am  use  to  zat,  —  I  am  use  to 
have  persons  smile  reeseeblement,  to  tap 
zere  fronts,  an'  spek  of  ze  strait-jackets. 
Never  fear,  —  I  am  toujours  harmless  ! 
Mais,  Monsieur,  it  is  true,  vat  I  tell  you  : 
I  am  ze  original  inventeur  of  ze  Atlantic 
Telegraph  !  You  mus'  not  comprehend 
me,  Sare,  to  intend  somesing  vat  persons 
call  ze  Telegraph,  —  such  like  ze  Electric 
Telegraph  of  Monsieur  Morse,  —  a  vul- 
gaire  sing  of  ze  vire  and  ze  acid.  Mon 
Dieu,  non  !  far  more  perfect, — far  more 
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grrand,  —  far  more  original  /      Ze  acid  covery  more  momentous,  it  may  be,  than 

may  burn  ze  finger,  —  ze  vire  vill  be-  that  of  gunpowder  or  the  telescope,  —  ten 

come   rrusty,  —  ze  isolation    subject   al-  million  hundred  times  more  worth  than 

ways  to  ze  atmosphere.     Ah,  bah  !     Vat  the  vaunted  great  achievement  of  M.  le 

make  you  in  zat  event  ?     As  ze  pure  Professeur  Morse.      Not  that  its  whole 

lustre  of  ze  diamant  of  Golconde  to  ze  import  came  to  me  at  once.    No,  Mon- 

distorted  rays  of  a  morsel  of  bottle-glass,  sieur,  it  is  full  twenty  years  now  since 

so  my  grrand  invention  to  ze  modes  of  the  first  light  of  it  glimmered  upon  Ce- 

ze  telegraph  in  vogue  at  present ! "  sar   Prevost's  mind,   and   he    gave   ten 

"  Monsieur,  you  shall  tell  me  about  it,"  years  of  his  life  to  it  —  ten  faithful  years 

said  I,  pointing  to  a  seat  on  the  other  — before  it  was  perfect  to  his  satisfac- 

side  of  the  table ;  "  sit  down  there,  and  tion.     Ah,  Monsieur,  and  'tis  more  than 

tell  me  about  your  invention,  and  in  your  one  year  now  that  I  have  been  what  you 

native  language,  —  that  is,   if  you  can  see  me,  in  consequence  of  it.     Eh,  lien  ! 

spare  the  time  to  do  so,  and  to  drink  a  I  shall  die  so,  —  rightly,  —  but  my  dis- 

glass  of  Bordeaux  with  me."  covery  shall  live  forever. 

He  accepted  my  invitation  as  a  gen-  "But  pardon,  Monsieur, — I  see  that 

tleman  would,  sipped  his  wine  like  a  con-  you  are  impatient.   You  shall  immediate- 

noisseur,  passed  me  a  few  compliments,  ly  hear  all  I  have  to  say,  —  after  I  have, 

such  as  any  French  gentleman  might  toss  in  a  few  words,  given  you  a  brief  insight 

to  you,  if  you  had  asked  him  to  join  you  into  the  nature  of  my  invention.     Come, 

in  a  glass  of  wine  in  one  of  his  city's  then  !  —  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  Mon- 

cafe's,  and  then  proceeded  with  his  story,  sieur  to  reflect  upon  that  something  which 

My  translation  gives  but  a  faint   echo  we   call  Sympathy  ?     The  philosophers, 

of  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  his  you  know,  and  the  physiologists,  the  fol- 

life,  vigor,  and  originality ;  but  still  I  have  lowers  of  that  coquin,  Mesmer,  and  the 

striven  to  do  him  as  little  injustice  as  pos-  letes  Spiritualists,  as  they  now  dub  them- 

sible.  selves,  —  these  have  written,  talked,  and 

speculated  much  about  it.     I  doubt  not 

"  Monsieur,  it  is  ten  years  since  I  ac-  these   fellows  have   aided  Monsieur  in 

complished,  put  in  practice,  and  evoked  perplexing  his  brain  respecting  the  di- 

practical  results  from  this  international  verse,  the  world-wide  ramifications  of  this 

communication,  which  your  two  peoples  physiological  problem.      The  limits,  in- 

have  failed  to  establish,  in  spite  of  all  deed,  of  Sympathy  have  not  been,  can- 

their  money,  their  great  ships,  and  the  not  be,  rightly  set  or  defined ;  and  there 

united  wisdom  of  their  savans.    I  am  a  are  those  who  embrace  under  such  a  ca- 

Frenchman,  Monsieur, —  and,  you  know,  pitulation  half  the  dark  mysteries  that 

France  is  the  congenial  soil  of  Science,  bother  our  heads  when  we  think  of  Life's 

In  that  country,  where  they  laugh  ever  under-current,  —  instinct,— clairvoyance, 

and  se  jouent  de  tout,  Science  is  sacred; —  — trance,  —  ecstasy,  —  all  the  dim  and 

the  Academy  has  even  pas  of  the  army ;  inner  sensations  of  the  Spirit,  where  it 

honors  there  are  higher  prized  than  the  touches  the  Flesh  as  perceptibly,  but  as 

very  wreaths  of  glory.     Among  the  vo-  unseen  and  unanalyzed,  as  the  kiss  of  the 

taries  of  Science  in  France,  Cesar  Pre*-  breeze  at  evening.      Sans  doute,  Mon- 

vost  was  the  humblest,  —  serviteur,  Mon-  sieur,  't  is  very  wonderful,  all  this, —  and 

sieur.     Nevertheless,   though   my  place  then,  also,  't  is  very  convenient.     Our 

was  only  in  the  outermost  porch  of  the  ships  must  have  a  steersman,  you  know, 

temple,  I  was  a  faithful,  devoted,  self-sac-  And,  par  exemple,  unless  we  call  it  sym- 

rificing  worshipper  of  the  goddess ;  and  pathetic,  that  strange  susceptibility  which 

therefore,  because  earnest  fidelity  has  ev-  we  see  in  many  persons,  detect  in  our- 

er  its  crown  of  reward,  it  happened  to  selves  sometimes,  what  name  have  we  to 

me  to  make  a  grand  discovery,  —  a  dis-  give  it  at  all  ?     Unless  we  call  it  sympa- 
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thy,  how  shall  we  define  those  mysterious  intelligible  to  them, — bow?  We  call 
premonitions,  shadowy  warnings,  solemn  this,  Instinct.  Eh,  bien,  Monsieur !  what 
foretokens,  that  fall  upon  us  now  and  is  Instinct,  but  Sympathy  ? 
then  as  the  dew  falls  upon  the  grass-leaf,  "  Bah  !  it  amounts  to  nothing,  all  this, 
that  make  our  blood  to  shiver  and  our  if  we  only  look  at  it  in  such  relations, 
flesh  to  quake,  and  will  not  by  any  means  For  centuries  have  stupides  bothered  their 
permit  themselves  to  be  passed  by  or  nul-  brains  about  such  matters,  seeking  to  ac- 
lified  ?  'T  is  a  fact  that  is  irrepressible  ;  count  for  them.  As  well  devote  one's 
and,  in  persons  with  imagination  of  mor-  time  to  puzzling  over  *  jElia  Leelia ' ! 
bid  tendency,  this  spontaneous  sympathy  Mysteries  were  not  meant  to  be  put  in 
takes  a  hold  so  strong  as  to  present  vis-  the  spelling-books,  Monsieur.  Ah,  bah ! 
ibly  the  image  about  which  there  is  con-  a  far  different  path  did  Cesar  Prevost 
cern, — and,  behold  !  your  veritable  spec-  pursue !  He  studied  these  phenomena, 
tre  is  begotten  !  So,  again,  of  your  '  love  not  to  explain  them,  —  being  too  wise  to 
at  first  sight,'  comme  on  dit,  —  that  inevi-  dream  of  living  par  amours  with  such 
table  attraction  which  one  person  exerts  barren  virgins  as  are  Whence  and  Why 
towards  another,  in  spite,  it  may  be,  both  ( your  Bacon  was  very  shrewd,  Mon- 
of  reason  and  judgment.  If  this  be  not  sieur).  What  cared  I  about  causes? 
child  of  sympathy,  what  parentage  shall  Let  Descartes,  and  Polignac,  and  Reid, 
we  assign  it  ?  And  antipathy,  Monsieur,  and  Cudworth,  et  id  omne  genus,  famish 
the  medal's  reverse, — your  bete  noire,  for  themselves  in  this  desert ;  but  ask  it  not 
instance,  —  expound  me  that !  Why  do  of  Cesar  Prevost !  He  is  always  con- 
you  so  shudder  at  sight  of  this  or  that  inno-  siderate  to  the  impossible.  He  says  this, 
cent  object  ?  You  cannot  reason  it  away,  always  :  —  Here  we  have  certain  inter- 
— 't  is  always  there ;  you  cannot  explain  it,  esting  phenomena  ;  their  causes  are  in- 
nor  diagnose  its  symptoms,— 't  is  a  part  of  volved  in  mystery  impenetrable  ;  their 
you,  governed  by  the  same  laws  that  gov-  esoteric  nature  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
ern  your  '  elective  affinities '  throughout,  any  microscope ; — what  then?  MyHeav- 
But  note,  Monsieur !  You  and  I  and  en !  let  us  do  what  we  can  with  them, 
man  in  general  are  not  alone  in  this :  Let  us  seek  out  their  relations ;  let  us 
the  whole  organic  world  —  nay,  some  say  investigate  the  laws  regulating  their  in- 
the  entire  universe,  inorganic  as  well  as  terdependence,  —  if  there  be  such  laws ; 
organic  —  is  subject  to  these  impalpable  and  apres,  let  us  inquire  if  there  be  any 
sympathetic  forces.  Is  the  hypothesis  practical  results  obtainable  from  such  re- 
altogether  fanciful  of  chemical  election  lations  and  laws. 

and  rejection,  —  of  the  kiss  and  the  kick  "  You  follow  me,  Monsieur  ?  Eh,  bien! 
of  the  magnet  ?  Your  Sensitive-Plant,  This  was  the  system,  and  Ce'sar  Prevost 
your  Dionea,  your  Rose  of  Jericho,  your  came  speedily  to  one  law,  —  a  law  so  im- 
Orinoco-blossom  that  sets  itself  afloat  in  portant,  that,  like  Aaron's  serpent,  it 
superb  faith  that  the  ever-moving  waters  put  all  the  rest  out  of  sight  forever,  en- 
will  bring  it  to  meet  its  mate  and  lover,  grossing  thereafter  his  whole  attention. 

—  are  not  these  instances  of  sympathy  ?  This  law,  which  pervades  the  entire  ani- 
And  tell  me  by  what  means  your  eye  mal  economy,  and  is  of  course  important 
conquers  the  furious  dog  that  would  bite  in   proportion  to  its  universality,   is   as 
you,  —  tell  me  how  that  dog  is  able  to  follows  :  —  The  sympathetic  harmony  be- 
follow  your  traces,  and  to  find  the  quail  Iween  animals,  other  things  being  equal,  is 
or  the  fox  for  you,  — tell  me  how  the  IN  INVERSE  PROPORTION  to  their 
cat  chills  the  bird  it  would  spring  upon,  rank  in  that  scale  of  comparison  in  which 

—  how  the  serpent  fascinates  its  victim  man  is  taken  as  the  maximum  of  perfection. 
with  a  flash  of  its  glittering  eye.      Our  Consequently,  man  is  most  deficient  in 
*  dumb  beasts '  yet  have  a  language  of  this  instinctive  something,  which,  for  lack 
their  own,  unguessed  of  us,  yet  perfectly  of  a  better  term,  I  have  ventured  to  style 
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'sympathetic  harmony,'  while  the  sim- 
plest organization  has  it  most  developed. 
This  last,  you  perceive,  Monsieur,  is  only 
inductively  true  ;  — when  we  get  below  a 
certain  stage  in  the  scale,  we  find  the  diffi- 
culties of  observation  increase  in  a  larger 
ratio  than  the  augmented  sympathy,  and 
so  we  are  not  compensated ;  't  is,  for 
instance,  like  the  telescope,  where,  after 
you  have  reached  a  certain  power,  the 
deficiency  of  light  overbalances  the  de- 
gree of  multiplication.  Knowing  this, 
my  first  aim  was  to  find  out  what  ani- 
mal would  suit  best,  —  what  one  that 
could  be  easily  observed  was  most  sus- 
ceptible, most  sympathetic.  'T  was  a  long 
labor,  Monsieur ;  I  shall  not  tire  you  with 
the  details.  Enough  that  I  found  in  the 
snail  the  instrument  I  needed, —  and  in 
the  snail  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the 
most  perfect  of  his  kind.  You  smile, 
Monsieur.  Eh,  Men  !  't  is  not  philosophic 
to  laugh  at  the  means  by  which  one 
achieves  something.  Smile  how  you  will, 
't  is  a  fact  that  in  the  snail  which  is  so 
common  and  grows  to  such  an  enormous 
size  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  slopes  of 
your  great  Cordilleras  I  found  an  ani- 
mal combining  a  maximum  of  sympa- 
thetic harmony  with  the  greatest  facil- 
ity of  being  observed,  the  best  health 
and  habits,  and  the  utmost  simplicity  of 
prononcee  manifestation.  But,  you  ask, 
what  seek  I,  then  ?  My  Heaven,  Mon- 
sieur !  there  was  the  grand  Idea,  —  the 
Idea  upon  which  I  build  my  pride,  —  the 
Idea  that  is  mine  !  When  it  came  to  me, 
Monsieur,  this  Idea,  a  great  calm  filled 
all  my  soul,  and  I  felt  then  the  spirit  of 
Kepler,  when  he  said  he  could  wait  dur- 
ing centuries  to  be  recognized,  since  the 
laws  he  had  demonstrated  wore  eternal 
and  immutable  as  the  Great  God  Him- 
self! Yes,  Monsieur!  For  in  that  crude, 
undeveloped  Idea  were  already  germi- 
nating the  wonders  of  an  achievement 
grander  than  any  of  Schwartz,  or  Gut- 
tenberg,  or  Galileo.  Oh,  this  beautiful, 
grand  simplicity  of  Science,  which  was 
able,  from  the  snail  itself,  the  very  type 
and  symbol  and  byword  of  torpidity  and 
inaction,  to  evolve  what  was  to  conquer 


time  and  space,  —  to  outrun  the  wildest 
imaginings  of  Puck  himself!  " 

What  a  coltish  fire  of  enthusiasm 

pranced  in  the  worthy  little  Frenchman's 
veins,  to  be  sure  ! 

"  Eh,  bien !  Now,  distance  made  no 
matter ;  it  was  forever  subdued.  I  could 
as  soon  send  messages  to  the  Sun  itself 
as  to  my  next-door  neighbor!  Smile 
on,  Monsieur!  Cesar  Prevost  shall  not 
be  piqued  at  your  incredulity.  He  also 
was  amazed,  prostrated,  when  all  the 
stupendous  consequences  of  his  discov- 
ery first  flashed  upon  his  mind  ;  and  it 
was  very  long  before  he  could  rid  his 
mind  of  the  notion  that  he  was  become 
victim  to  the  phantasms  of  a  ridiculous 
dream.  Eh,  bien  !  't  was  very  simple, 
once  analyzed.  Know  one  fact,  and  you 
have  all.  And  this  one  fact,  so  simple, 
yet  so  grand,  was  just  this: —  That  a  male 
and  female  snail,  having  been  once,  by 
contact,  put  in  communication  with  one 
another,  so  as  to  become  what  magnetizers 
call  en  rapport  the  one  with  the  other, 
continue  ever  after  to  sympathize,  no  mat- 
ter what  space  may  divide  them.  'T  is  in 
a  nutshell,  you  perceive,  —  and  giving  me 
the  entire  principle  of  an  unlimited  tele- 
graphic communication.  All  that  was 
to  do  was  to  systematize  it.  Tedious 
work,  you  may  conceive,  Monsieur;  yet 
I  did  not  shrink  from  it,  nor  find  it  irk- 
some, for  my  assured  result  was  ever 
leading  me  onward.  Ah,  bah !  what  did 
I  not  dream  then  ?  — Passons  ! 

"I  was  not  rich,  and  so,  to  save  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  importing  my 
snails  to  Paris,  —  vast  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, of  course,  since  my  experiments 
were  so  numerous,  —  I  came  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  fixed  myself  at  a  point 
near  St.  Louis,  where  I  could  study  in 
peace  and  have  the  subjects  of  my  experi- 
ments close  at  hand.  I  used  to  pay  the 
trappers  liberally  to  get  my  snails  for  me, 
instructing  them  how  to  gather  and  how 
to  transport  them ;  and  to  divert  all  sus- 
picion from  my  real  objects,  I  pretended 
to  be  a  gourmet,  who  used  the  snails  sole- 
ly for  gastronomic  purposes,  —  whereby, 
Monsieur,"  said  Cesar  Prevost,  with  a  hu- 
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inorous  smile,  "  I  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  inspire  the  hearty  garcons  with  a  su- 
preme contempt  for  me,  and  they  used 
to  say  I  '  vas  not  bettaire  zan  one  blarst- 
ed  Digger  Injun  ! '  Man  Dieu  !  what 

oo  •> 

martyrs  the  votaries  of  Science  have 
been,  always ! 

"  Eh,  lien  !  I  shall  not  bother  you  with 
my  experiments.  In  brief,  let  me  give  you 
only  results,  so  as  to  be  just  comprehen- 
sible. Given  my  law,  I  had  to  find,  first, 
the  manner  exactly  in  which  snails  man- 
ifest their  sympathy,  the  one  for  the  oth- 
er,—  c'est  a  dire,  how  Snail  A  tells  you 
that  something  is  happening  to  his  com- 
rade, Snail  B.  There  was  a  constant  law 
for  this,  hard  to  find,  but  I  achieved  it. 
Second,  to  make  my  telegraph  perfect, 
and  put  my  system  beyond  the  touch  of 
accident,  I  had  to  discover  how  to  destroy 
the  rapport  between  Snails  A  and  B. 
Unless  I  could  do  this,  I  could  never  be 
sure  my  instruments  were  perfectly  iso- 
lated, so  to  speak.  'T  was  a  difficult  task, 
Monsieur;  for  the  snail  is  the  most  con- 
stant in  its  attachments  of  all  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  I  have  known  them  to  die, 
time  and  again,  because  their  mates  had 
died, — 

'  Pining  avay  in  a  green  and  yaller   melan- 
cholie,' 

as  your  grand  poet  has  it,  Monsieur. 
Still,  I  succeeded,  and  I  am  very  proud 
to  announce  it ;  —  't  was  a  great  feat,  in- 
deed,—  no  less  than  to  subvert  an  in- 
stinct !  Third,  I  found  out  the  way  to 
keep  them  perfectly  isolated,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  subvention  of  a  higher  in- 
fluence from  weakening  or  destroying 
the  previous  rapport.  Fourth,  what  sort 
of  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  Snail 
B  would  be  sympathetically  indicated 
most  palpably  in  Snail  A.  So,  Monsieur, 
you  may  fancy  I  had  my  hands  full. 

"  But  I  succeeded,  after  long  labor. 
Then  I  spent  much  time  in  seeking  to 
perfect  an  Alphabetical  System,  and  also 
a  Recording  Apparatus,  capable  of  exact- 
ly setting  forth  the  quality  of  the  sympathy 
manifested,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the 
manifestations.  When  these  things  were 
all  perfected,  I  should  have  a  complete 


system  of  Telegraph,  which  no  circum- 
stances of  time,  distance,  or  atmosphere 
could  impair,  which  would  put  on  record 
its  every  step,  and  permit  no  opportu- 
nity for  error  or  for  accident. 

"  Eh,  bien  !  Man  proposes, —  God  dis- 
poses. Monsieur,  when  I  began  my  ex- 
periments, when  I  devoted  myself,  my 
energies,  and  my  life  itself  to  devel- 
oping and  utilizing  my  discovery,  my 
motives  were  purely,  exclusively  scien- 
tific. My  sole  aim  was  to  win  the  posi- 
tion of  an  eminent  savant,  who,  by  con- 
ferring a  signal  benefit  upon  the  race, 
should  merit  the  common  applause  of 
mankind.  But,  as  time  wore  on,  as  my 
labors  began  to  be  successful,  as  the 
grand  possibilities  of  my  achievement 
arrayed  themselves  before  me,  other 
dreams  usurped  my  brain.  I,  the  in- 
ventor of  this  thing,  so  glorious  in  its 
aspect,  so  incomputable  in  its  results,  — 
was  I  to  permit  myself  to  go  without  re- 
ward ?  Fame  ?  Ah,  bah  !  what  bread 
would  Fame  butter  ?  'T  was  a  bubble, 
a  name,  an  empty,  profitless  sound,  this 
coquin  of  Fame  !  'Proximus  sum  egomet 
mihi,'  says  Terence, —  or,  as  your  Eng- 
lish proverb  has  it,  *  Charity  begins  at 
home.'  I  bethought  me  of  the  usual  fate 
of  discoverers  and  inventors, —  neglected, 
scoffed  at,  ill-used,  left  to  starve.  The 
blesser  of  the  world  with  infinite  riches 
must  nibble  his  crust  au  sixieme.  Why, 
then  ?  Because,  in  their  sublime  eager- 
ness to  serve  others,  they  forget  to  care 
for  themselves.  Eh,  bien!  One  must 
still  keep  his  powder  dry,  said  your 
great  Protector.  This  discovery  was  to 
double  the  effectiveness  of  men's  hands, 
— therefore,  was  grandly  to  enrich  them. 
But  could  it  not  be  also  made  a  nota- 
ble instrument  for  wealth  in  one  man's 
hands  ?  Ah  !  brave  thought !  How, 
if,  none  the  less  resolved  to  give  man 
eventually  the  benefit  of  my  Idea,  I 
should  yet  keep  it  in  abeyance,  till  I 
had  made  my  own  sufficient  profit  out 
of  it?  It  could  be  done;  —  surely,  to 
use  it  well  were  less  difficult  than  to 
have  invented  it.  So  dreams  of  wealth 
and  luxury  began  to  fill  my  brain.  I 
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would  enrich  myself  till  I  had  become  a 
power,  emphatically, — till  all  purchasable 
things  were  within  my  reach.  Then  I 
should  likewise  become  a  benefactor  of 
the  race ;  for  my  intentions  were  liberal, 
and  intelligence  sustained  adequately  can 
effect  miracles.  Then,  when  I  had  made 
myself  veritably  the  Apostle  of  Riches, 
I  would  put  the  capstone  to  man's  debt 
to  me,  by  endowing  him  with  knowl- 
edge in  the  uses  of  this  great  instru- 
ment whereby  I  had  made  myself  so 
great.  Ah,  Monsieur,  you  see,  Haroun 
Alraschid  had  set  me  on  his  throne  for 
an  hour  by  way  of  jest,  and  I  imagined 
myself  Caliph  in  Bagdad  forever ! 

"  Full  of  such  purposes,  and  of  the  fiery 
impatience  of  yearning  begotten  of  them, 
I  hastened  to.  bring  my  work  to  efficiency 
for  use.  I  had  worked  in  silence,  alone, 
secretly ;  for  I  dreaded  to  have  my  dis- 
covery guessed,  my  aims  anticipated  and 
foreclosed  upon.  But,  hasten  how  I 
would,  the  processes  were  too  slow  for 
my  means,  —  and  just  when,  like  the  al- 
chemist, my  crucible  promised  the  grand 
projection,  came  the  dreaded  explosion. 
My  money  exhausted  itself!  I  found 
myself,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
without  a  dollar.  Eh,  bien,  Monsieur! 
't  is  not  in  Cesar  Prevost  to  despair.  Ah, 
in  those  days,  especially,  had  I  a  heart  big 
with  the  strength  of  hope !  To  accom- 
plish my  ends,  a  partner  was  needed  at 
best,  money  or  no  money ;  so  now  it  was 
only  necessary  for  me  to  find  one  who 
to  the  essential  qualities  of  heart  and 
brain  conjoined  a  purse  of  sufficient  size. 
Before  long,  I  came  across  the  very  man. 
Monsieur,  when  I  recall  the  past,  I  be- 
hold many  instances  where  I  erred  and 
was  foolish ;  but  the  single  bitter  reflec- 
tion I  have  is,  that  my  own  ruin  involved 
the  ruin  of  John  Meavy,  my  partner  and 
good  comrade.  I  remember  what  he 
was  when  I  found  him, —  happy,  pros- 
perous, large-hearted,  —  in  every  sense 
a  noble  man.  I  ruined  him  !  Ah,  could 

I  but Eh,  bien  !  't  is  too  late,  now ; 

he  is  dead ;  requiescat  I  I  have  the  bliss 
to  know  he  found  no  fault  with  the 
end.  —  Passons  ! 


"  When  I  first  knew  John  Meavy,  he 
was  a  merchant,  living  with  the  quiet 
ease  of  a  well-to-do  bachelor.  Though 
he  had  been  brought  up  to  trade,  the 
stain  of  money  was  not  upon  him.  Gen- 
erous, charitable,  liberal  of  thought,  he 
was  the  gentlest  enthusiast  in  other  men's 
behalf  that  ever  the  sun  shone  on.  It 
was  the  fact  that  he  possessed  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  and  was  trustworthy  that 
first  drew  me  towards  him ;  but  I  had  not 
known  him  long  ere  I  gave  him  my  ar- 
dent love,  and  thereafter  thoughts  of 
wealth  were  pleasant  to  me  as  much  for 
his  sake  as  for  my  own.  John  was  a 
student,  and  a  lover  of  Science,  as  well 
as  a  man  of  trade ;  and,  in  the  first  mo- 
ments of  our  intercourse,  I  took  care  to 
let  drop  words  that  I  knew  would  attract 
his  curiosity  and  interest.  Like  all  you 
Americans,  John  Meavy  was  a  man  of 
perfect  faith  in  all  that  regarded  '  Prog- 
ress,' and  especially  did  he  believe  in 
the  infinite  perfectibility  of  Science  in 
the  hands  of  an  energetic  people.  This 
was  the  chord  upon  which  I  played,  and 
the  responsive  note  was  easily  evoked. 
He  sought  me  out,  came  to  me  eagerly, 
and,  by  degrees,  I  divulged  to  him  all 
my  plans.  He  was  ambitious  to  work 
for  mankind,  and  I  convinced  him  that 
I  could  give  him  the  means  to  do  so. 
My  faith,  Monsieur !  that  John  Meavy 
had  not  one  least  morsel  of  selfishness 
in  all  his  character!  How  far  was  he 
from  dreaming  of  wealth  for  its  own  sake, 
and  for  the  voluptuous  surroundings  with 
which  my  fancy  enlarged  upon  it !  No, 
indeed,  —  my  invention  to  John  Meavy 
was  nothing ;  but,  as  a  means  to  profit  you 
and  me  and  the  rest  of  us,  't  was  a  thing 
of  the  grandest  import.  So,  at  first,  he 
would  not  have  had  us  keep  our  secret 
for  a  day ;  but  I  —  by  a  sophistry  that 
is  only  sophistic  when  we  add  to  the  con- 
sideration man's  impotent  and  easily  per- 
verted will  —  brought  him  into  my  plans, 
showing  him  what  an  instrument  for 
good  vast  riches  would  be  in  his  hands. 

D 

And  he  was  the  more  easily  persuaded 
because  of  the  very  grand  purity  of  his 
nature.  Sans  doute,  he  felt  it  to  be  alto- 
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gether  true,  what  I  told  him,  that,  in  his 
hands,  a  hundred  million  dollars  would 
be  worth  more  to  mankind  at  large  than 
the  whole  French  kingdom.  Mais,  Mon- 
sieur, you  cannot  own  a  hundred  mil- 
lions and  be  good.  As  well  expect  to 
find  the  same  virtue  in  London  that  pre- 
vails in  a  quiet  country-town.  You  can- 
not filter  oceans,  Monsieur,  and  the  dead 
fish  in  them  will  cause  a  stink.  But  I 
did  not  know  this  till  afterwards. 

"  So,  having  inoculated  John,  I  be- 
stowed upon  him  my  confidence  without 
reserve ;  for  I  knew  he  was  one  to  appre- 
ciate such  treatment,  and  would  repay 
me  in  kind.  « Here  it  all  is,  mon  ami,' 
said  I ;  '  this  is  my  invention ;  these  the 
means  for  reducing  it  to  practice ;  money 
is  all  I  need.  If  you  will  join  me,  and 
provide  the  funds  required,  we  will  enter 
into  a  partnership  for  ten  years,  enrich 
ourselves,  and  then  give  it  to  all  the 
world.' 

" '  Ten  years !  must  the  world  wait  so 
long?' 

"  '  The  world  has  waited  six  thousand 
years  for  this  century,  camarade.  We 
shall  require  so  long  to  enrich  ourselves. 
And  then,  remember,  —  the  longer  they 
are  kept  out  of  it,  the  more  perfect  will 
our  invention  be,  and,  consequently,  the 
greater  their  profit  from  it.  Science  has 
suffered  too  much  already  by  its  seven- 
months'  children,  my  good  friend.  Eh, 
Men  !  What  say  you  ?  Will  you  be  my 
partner  ? ' 

" '  Yes,  Ce'sar.  'T  is  a  noble  scheme, 
such  as  only  a  noble  man  could  originate. 
But,  Pre'vost,  do  not  speak  to  me  of  an 
equal  partnership.  I  must  not  pattern  af- 
ter my  country's  way  of  overlooking  the 
inventor.  Let  us  go  into  business  upon 
this  basis:  —  Pre'vost  one  share,  John 
Heavy  one  share,  Invention  one  share.' 

"  <  Bah !  John  Heavy  I '  I  cried.  « If  I 
have  discovered  something,  so  also  have 
you,  namely :  a  pocket  deep  enough,  a 
heart  honest  enough,  and  a  faith  stron^ 
enough  to  make  that  something  availa- 
ble; —  I  expected  sooner  to  find  the  phi- 
losopher's-stone  than  all  these,  good  friend. 
No,  John  Heavy, — if  you  share  with  me, 


you  share  equally.  Then  I  shall  be  sure 
that  you  are  equally  interested  with  my- 
self; so  we  shall  succeed.' 

"  Eh,  bien  I  We  arranged  it ;  and  that 
very  day,  after  I  had  pointed  out  to  John 
the  state  of  my  experiments,  my  noble 
comrade  took  me  with  him  to  his  place 
of  business,  put  all  his  books  open  be- 
fore me,  explained  exactly  the  condition 
of  his  affairs,  and  concluded  by  giving 
me  a  check  for  five  thousand  dollars. 
'  There,'  said  he,  '  take  that,  pay  your 
debts,  provide  for  yourself,  and  go  on  and 
reduce  your  invention  to  the  practical 
working  you  speak  about.  Heantime,  I 
will  wind  up  my  business  in  readiness 
to  join  you.  Six  months  from  now,  the 
firm  of  Pre'vost  and  Heavy,  established 
to-day,  will  begin  business  together.' 

"  Mon  pauvre  John  Heavy  ! 

"  Eh  bien,  Monsieur  !  "  resumed  the 
little  Frenchman,  after  a  short  pause,  — 
"  one  cannot  help  one's  self,  after  it  is 
too  late.  Allons,  done!  —  I  had  lately, 
thinking  over  the  matter  in  the  light  of 
my  intense  desire  to  begin  a,  career,  and 
under  the  pressure  of  urgent  poverty, 
given  up  the  notion  of  bringing  my  in- 
vention to  absolute  perfection  as  a  sys- 
tem of  telegraphing.  Instead  of  elabo- 
rating a  complete  alphabet,  I  proposed  to 
carry  into  effect  a  substitute  already  per- 
fected, one  simple  almost  beyond  belief, 
needing  few  preparations,  involving  tri- 
fling cost,  and  capable  of  being  made 
immediately  operative.  Further  expe- 
rience has  taught  me  that  the  very  same 
means,  aided  by  a  little  deeper  generali- 
zation, and  an  arbitrary  set  of  signals, 
would  have  given  me  an  entire  alphabet. 
But  just  now  I  had  no  time  to  extend 
my  experiments,  needing  all  my  time  to 
make  sure  and  acquire  skill  in  what  was 
already  achieved.  I  must  insure  against 
the  chance  of  mistake  ;  for  when  we  were 
applying  our  invention  to  the  acquisition 
of  money,  any  error  would  necessarily 
be  fatal. 

"  The  six  months  went  rapidly  by,  and 
before  they  were  over  I  was  all  ready. 
But  John  said, '  Wait ! '  He  saw  no  need 
of  hurry ;  and  his  affairs  were  not  quite 
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settled.  Eh,  bien!  I  tranquillized  my 
eager,  impatient  soul  by  gaining  an  in- 
sight into  the  art  of  book-keeping  and 
the  theory  and  practice  of  trade.  At 
last  the  probationary  period  expired,  and, 
prompt  to  the  hour,  my  comrade  an- 
nounced his  readiness  to  begin  our  busi- 
ness. The  friends  of  John  Meavy  were 
reluctant  to  have  him  leave  St.  Louis. 
They  did  not  know  what  enterprise  he 
was  about  to  join  in  ;  but  they  heard  that 
I  had  some  share  in  it,  and  they  did  not 
scruple  to  hint  that  I  might  be  an  ad- 
venturer, who  would  '  diddle '  him  out  of 
his  money.  However,  John  only  smiled, 
and  told  me  all  they  said,  in  his  frank 
way,  as  if  it  were  some  good  joke.  So, 
finally,  we  took  leave  of  St.  Louis,  and 
came  to  New  York,  to  organize  the  great 
house  of  Meavy  &  Prevost :  John  bear- 
ing his  share  in  the  concern,  forty  odd 
thousand  dollars,  with  many  letters  to 
persons  of  eminence  and  influence  ;  and 
I  carefully  seeing  to  my  share,  —  a  few 
scientific  works,  some  valuable  chemical 
apparatus,  and  two  dozen  jars  full  of 
Rocky  Mountain  snails !  Eh,  bien,  Mon- 
sieur! my  stock  in  trade  was  magnifiquc, 
in  comparison  with  that  with  which  my 
compatriot  Girard  commenced  business. 

"  By  John's  advice,  we  began  our  oper- 
ations in  a  plain,  quiet  way,  as  exporters 
of  breadstuflfs.  This  we  did,  first,  .that 
the  firm  might  make  itself  well  enough 
known,  and  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
Bourse,  so  that  the  doors  might  be  open 
to  our  subsequent  operations;  that  I, 
secondly,  might  learn  the  business,  and 
secure  the  proper  recognition  as  John's 
partner.  Meantime,  John  was  making 
himself  familiar  with  the  way  to  practise 
my  invention;  and  both  of  us,  gaining 
daily  assurance  of  our  power  by  reason 
of  the  discovery,  were  also  daily  increas- 
inor  in  love  and  confidence  for  each  other. 

O 

Happy  days,  those, Monsieur !  Eh,  bien! 
had  the  invention  only  proved  a  fiction 
then! 

"In  another  six  months  we  had  ma- 
tured our  plans,  and,  as  our  present  busi- 
ness seemed  lamentably  slow  in  the  light 
of  my  gigantic  projects,  I  was  eager 
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enough  to  begin  work  in  earnest.  I  had 
proved  our  telegraph  thoroughly,  and, 
ere  I  set  out  for  London,  to  establish 
there  a  branch  of  the  house  of  John 
Meavy  &  Co.,  I  advised  my  good  com- 
rade to  venture  largely,  so  as  to  turn  our 
capital  over  as  often  as  possible,  for  there 
was  no  room  for  doubt  or  fear.  But 
John  did  not  guess  how  high  I  dreamed 
of  rising  in  fortune ;  he  had  no  ambition 
to  rival  the  Rothschilds. 

"  Monsieur,  let  me  explain  to  you  now 
the  system  of  work  we  had  agreed  upon, 
and  each  slightest  detail  of  which  was 
perfectly  familiar  to  us  from  constant 
manipulation,  so  that  mistake  or  mishap, 
from  any  conceivable  cause,  was  utterly 
impossible. 

"Our  business,  nominally  the  buying 
of  breadstuffs  for  exportation,  was  really 
one  of  speculation  upon  the  New  York 
market  as  affected  by  the  European  mar- 
kets, —  a  species  of  brokerage,  which, 
ostensibly  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
attended  by  great  risk,  was  really  a 
thing  of  specifically  safe  and  certain 
profits,  thanks  to  the  telegraphic  system, 
the  secret  of  which  we  alone  possessed. 
In  our  tentative  efforts,  we  fixed  upon 
flour  as  the  best-adapted  subject  for  our 
experiments,  being  a  commodity  simple 
to  deal  with,  and  requiring  fewer  com- 
plications in  our  arrangements  than  any- 
thing else.  But,  in  my  own  private 
mind,  I  had  resolved,  that,  as  soon  as  our 
capital  had  grown  large  enough,  and  our 
credit  was  become  sufficiently  extensive, 
we  would  change  our  business  to  that 
of  buying  and  selling  cotton,  as  a  better 
speculative;  or,  perhaps,  would  enter 
upon  that  grand  arena  of  sudden  for- 
tune and  sudden  ruin,  the  stock-market. 
For  the  present,  however,  flour  suited 
us  well  enough.  It  is  well  known,  that, 
at  that  time,  much  more  than  at  present, 
the  price  of  breadstuff's  in  New  York 
was  regulated  by  the  price  in  Liverpool. 
But  Monsieur  is  not  a  merchant,  I  think? 
Eh,  bien  !  —  then  I  must  take  care  to  make 
myself  intelligible.  You  know,  Monsieur, 
that,  in  the  stock-market  especially,  and 
more  or  less  in  every  other  kind  of  spec- 
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ulation,  the  greater  part  of  the  transac- 
tions are  fictitious,  to  a  certain  extent. 
Par  exemple :  you  buy  or  you  sell  so 
many  barrels  of  flour,  at  such  a  price, 
on  time,  as  it  is  called,  —  that  is,  you 
engage  to  receive,  or  to  deliver,  so  many 
barrels,  at  the  prices  and  in  the  times 
agreed  upon,  in  the  hope,  that,  before  the 
period  of  your  contract  comes  round, 
prices  will  have  so  varied  as  to  eaable 
you  to  buy,  or  sell,  the  quantity  bargained 
for,  upon  terms  that  will  give  you  a 
profit.  In  a  word,  you  simply  agree  to 
run  the  risk  of  a  change  of  prices  such 
as  to  give  you  a  profitable  return.  The 
operation  is  identical  with  that  of  betting 
that  such  a  card  will  be  turned,  or  that 
such  a  horse  will  win  in  a  race,  or  such 
a  candidate  be  elected  President.  On 
'Change  we  are  charitable  enough  to 
suppose  each  speculator  possessed  of 
data  such  as  to  make  his  venture  seem 
reasonable  to  himself.  This  is  the  sys- 
tem, and,  though  very  like  gambling,  it 
has  the  advantage  of  presenting  to  men 
of  small  means  the  chance  of  large  prof- 
its, provided  they  are  willing  to  run  the 
risk ;  since,  while  with  a  capital  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  I  could  make  an  actual 
purchase  of  only  two  thousand  barrels 
of  flour  at  five  dollars  a  barrel,  the  profit 
on  which,  at  an  advance  of  twenty-five 
cents  per  barrel,  would  be  very  small, — 
by  risking  all  my  money  upon  a  single 
venture,  and  leaving  myself  a  '  margin ' 
of  fifty  cents  to  cover  the  greatest  proba- 
ble decline  in  price  per  barrel,  I  may 
purchase  '  on  time '  all  of  twenty  thou- 
sand barrels,  the  profit  upon  which,  at 
the  same  rate,  would  be  equal  to  fifty 
per  cent,  of  my  entire  capital.  This  is 
the  legitimate  system  by  which  such  rapid 
fortunes  are  made  and  lost  upon  'Change. 
Now  suppose,  that,  operating  in  this  way, 
you  are  in  possession  of  a  secret  means 
of  intelligence,  instantaneous,  to  be  re- 
lied on,  peculiar  to  yourself,  —  does  not 
Monsieur  perceive  that  it  insures  one 
a  fortune  incalculable,  and  to  be  made 
within  the  shortest  time?  If  I  to-day 
learn  that  to-morrow's  steamer  will  brinf 

O 

news  that  cotton  has  advanced  one  cent 


a  pound,  of  course  1  am  justified  in  buy- 
ing cotton  to  the  utmost  extent  that  my 
capital  and  credit  will  afford  me  means, 
being  sure  of  selling  it  to-morrow  at  a 
higher  price  ;  and  if  I  am  continually  in 
the  receipt  of  similar  information,  I  can 
turn  my  capital  over  fifty  times  in  a 
year,  and  double  it  every  time.  There 
is  actually  no  limit  to  the  possible  fortune 
of  a  man  who  is  so  favored,  provided  he 
conjoins  prudence  and  boldness  to  his 
manner  of  transacting  business.  The 
supplying  of  such  secret  and  unshared 
information  to  the  firm  of  John  Heavy 
&  Co.  was  the  end  of  my  invention, 
Monsieur.  I  was  to  go  to  Liverpool,  and 
act  as  signaller,  while  he  was  to  stay  in 
New  York,  receive  the  information,  and 
buy  or  sell  in  accordance  with  it. 

"  Our  apparatus  was  very  simple.  At 
each  terminus  of  our  line,  so  to  speak,  we 
had  a  room,  inaccessible  save  to  ourselves. 
These  rooms,  darkened,  and  carefully 
kept  at  a  fixed  temperature,  contained 
nothing,  save,  in  one  corner  of  each,  a 
chronpmeter  regulated  with  precision, 
and,  in  opposite  corners,  a  set  of  boxes, 
containing  each  a  snail.  At  the  signal- 
ling end,  at  a  fixed  hour,  which  the  chro- 

O  '  ' 

nometer  gives  with  the  greatest  accuracy, 
and  when  I  know  that  my  partner,  by 
agreement,  will  be  present  at  the  other 
end  to  receive  intelligence,  I  go  into  my 
room,  informed  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
Liverpool  market,  and  prepared  to  trans- 
mit particulars  of  the  same  to  him.  Here 
are  two  boxes,  divided  into  three  com- 
partments each,  and  a  male  snail  in  each 
compartment.  If  flour  is  down,  offering 
a  chance  for  profit  in  New  York  upon 
'  time  '  sales,  I  approach  the  box  marked 
minus,  the  three  snails  of  which  are  called 
x,  y,  and  z.  I  take  up  a  little  tube, — 
such  a  one  as  is  used  by  chemists  to  drop 
infinitesimal  portions  of  any  liquid;  I 
dip  this  into  a  vial  marked  No.  1,  con- 
taining a  solution  of  salt  in  water,  —  there 
is  a  row  of  these  vials,  the  solution  in 
each  being  of  a  different  strength,  —  and 
then,  with  the  moistened  tube,  I  touch 
snail  x,  or  snail  y,  or  snail  z,  or  any  two 
of  them,  or  all  three,  once,  twice,  three 
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times,  or  repeatedly,  according  to  the  them,  as,  collectively  considered,  to  con- 
news  I  wish  to  signal,  —  noting  the  effect  vey,  through  a,  b,  c,  a  certain  piece  of  in- 
of  the  poison,  and  recording  the  particu-  formation.  Knowing  this,  skill  in  manipu- 
lars  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  — re-  lation  and  accurate  memory  are  all  the 
cording  them  with  a  nicety  of  intelligent  qualities  he  requires  to  conjoin  to  such 
discrimination  such  as  can  be  obtained  knowledge.  But  the  observer  has  a  much 
only  by  long  and  practised  observation,  more  delicate  office  to  perform,  and,  un- 
I  send  an  abstract  of  this  record  by  every  til  I  invented  my  recording  apparatus, 
mail  to  my  partner,  so  as  to  verify  our  the  functions  of  this  post  could  be  dis- 
results  and  to  detect  immediately  any  charged  only  roughly  and  imperfectly,  so 
derangement.  At  his  end  of  our  line  evanescent  and  complex  the  manifesta- 
the  brave  John  Meavy  waits  before  two  tions.  But  I  discovered  a  chemical  ob- 
similar  boxes,  in  each  compartment  of  server,  employing  tests  that  nothing  could 
which  is  a  female  snail.  He  is  a  skilled  escape,  nor  anything  deceive.  The  clock 
observer,  and  his  quick  eye  beholds  snails  that  indicates  the  hour  for  receipt  of 
a,  &,  c  exactly  (through  sympathy)  re.-  news  puts  in  motion  the  filaments  of  cer- 
peating  the  effects  I  am  producing  in  tain  delicate  machinery  connected  with 
x,  y,  z, —  though  the  distance  between  the  boxes  wherein  are  a,  I,  c.  These 
them  is  over  three  thousand  miles  !  He  snails  are  placed  upon  a  gauze-like  sub- 
knows  the  meaning  of  these  slight  effects,  stance,  which,  though  firm  enough  to 
and,  going  upon  'Change,  buys  or  sells  support  them  undisturbed,  permits  both 
with  a  perfect  assurance  of  profit.  their  natural  excretions,  and  their  exuda- 
Such  was  my  telegraph,  in  its  rudest  tions  under  excitement,  to  filter  through 
outline ;  but  I  had  systematized  it  to  a  de-  readily.  As  soon  as  the  hour  comes,  the 
gree  of  far  greater  nicety.  I  provided  en-  machinery  moves,  and  there  begins  to 
tirely  against  man's  imperfect  and  defec-  pass  the  recording  paper,  so  to  speak, 
tive  powers  of  observation.  These  move-  which  I  invented,  —  a  paper  not  meant 
ments  and  squirmings,  which,  in  snails  x,  to  receive  any  vulgar  mechanical  impres- 
y,  z,  were  the  effect  of  a  physical  cause,  sion,  but  one  which,  to  the  instructed 
(salt- water,)  were,  in  snails  a,  b,  c,  the  re-  eye,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
suit  of  sympathy  for  x,  y,  2,  as  I  have  said,  sets  forth  in  plain  language  the  nature 

—  a  result  constant,  determinate,  and  al-  of  the  functional    disturbance   in   each 
ways  to  be  depended  upon.     That  is  the  snail,  its  quality,  its  intensity,  and  its  du- 
law  of  their  rapport, — not  a  theory,  but  ration.     I  do  not  exaggerate,  Monsieur. 
a  law,  established  by  long,  exhaustive,  This  paper,  in  a  word,  is  chemically  pre- 
and  conclusive    experimentation.      The  pared,  saturated  in  a  substance  that  ren- 
reason  for  it  I  cannot  assign, —  did  not  ders  it  perfectly  sympathetic  to  whatever 
pretend  to  investigate ;  but  the  fact  I  had  fluid   exudes  from  the  snail,  and  thus, 
ascertained :  x,  y,  z,  so  touched,  squirm,  and  by  means  of  its  motion,  it  records 
contract,  and  expand  their  articulations,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  impression 
and  exude  from  their   pores   a  certain  with  unvarying  accuracy.     The  observ- 
slimy  sweat,  of  agony  it  may  be,  —  any-  ing  hour  over,  the  clock-work  stops,  the 
how,  a  slimy  exudation  comes  from  them,  paper  is   examined,  and  the  result  re- 

—  and,  simultaneously,  and  just  as  much  corded  carefully.    Par  exemple.:  I  touch 
in  kind,  degree,  quality,  everything,  snails  snail  x,  once,  twice,  three  times,  with  the 
a,  b,  c  repeat  the  process.     Such  is  the  weak  solution,  No.  1 ;  John  Meavy,  re- 
law,  constant  as  gravitation.    Consequent-  ceiving  this  fact,  through  the  sympathetic 
ly,  all  that  the  operator  has  to  concern  report  of  snail  a,  the  chemical  paper,  and 
himself  about  is,  to  understand  that  so  the  microscope,  reads,  as  plainly  as  if  it 
many  touches,  with  fluid  of  such  intensity,  had  been  printed  in  pica  type:  '  Flour 
to  so  many  snails,  and  repeated  so  often,  declined  threepence.'     If  the  fluid  used 
produce  such  and  such  an  effect  upon  is  stronger,  the  touches  more  numerous, 
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and  bestowed  upon  y  and  z  also,  —  then 
the  decline  or  advance  is  proportionately 
great.  Is  it  not  a  grandly  simple  thing, 
this  telegraph  of  mine,  Monsieur  ?  " 

I  was  dazzled,  perplexed,  —  so 

entirely  new,  strange,  incredible  was  all 
this  to  me;  but  I  expressed  to  the  little 
Frenchman,  in  what  terms  I  could  com- 
mand, my  profound  sense  of  his  genius 
and  originality. 

"Eh,  bien  !  I  went  to  Europe,"  resum- 
ed he,  "  and  John  Meavy,  my  brave  com- 
rade, stayed  in  New  York,  buying  and 
selling  flour,  and  turning  over  his  capital 
with  a  rapidity  of  success  that  surprised 
everybody;  while  his  modest  demeanor, 
his  chivalry  of  manner,  and  his  noble 
generosity  won  the  admission  of  all,  that 
Prosperity  chose  well,  when  she  elected 
John  for  her  favorite. 

"  At  the  end  of  a  year  we  were  worth 
nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  our 
credit  was  perfect.  Then,  however,  John 
wrote  for  me  to  come  home.  He  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married,  he  said,  wanted  me 
to  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  wish- 
ed my  aid  in  effecting  some  changes  in 
our  mode  of  business.  I  was  not  unwill- 
ing, for  I  also  had  some  suggestions  to 
make.  I  was  tired  of  my  place  as  oper- 
ator ;  I  yearned  to  quit  my  post  of  simple 
spectator,  and  to  plunge  head -foremost 
into  the  strife  of  money-getting.  Apart 
from  my  irksome  position,  I  felt  myself 
more  fit  for  John's  post  than  he  was.  As 
the  capital  we  worked  with  increased, 
John  waxed  cautious,  and,  most  illogical- 
ly,  announced  himself  afraid  to  venture, 
—  as  if  his  risk  were  not  as  great  with 
ten  thousand  as  with  a  million !  This  did 
not  suit  me.  I  felt  myself  capable  of 
using  money  as  mere  counters,  I  divest- 
ed it  of  all  the  terrors  of  magnitude,  and 
thus  I  knew  I  could  do  as  much  in  pro- 
portion with  five  million  dollars  as  with 
five  dollars.  And  the  result,  I  was  per- 
fectly aware,  would  be  to  those  achiev- 
ed by  John  as  the  elephant  in  his  normal 
strength  compares  with  the  elephant  whose 
strength  is  to  his  size  as  the  flea's  strength 
to  his  size.  John  could  take  the  flea's  leap 
with  five  dollars,  but  was  satisfied  with 


the  elephant's  leap  with  five  million  dol- 
lars. 

"  So  I  took  the  next  steamer,  reached 
New  York  safely,  and  was  most  cordially 
welcomed  by  my  noble  John  Meavy,  who 
seemed  exuberant  with  the  happiness  in 
store  for  him.  Before  he  would  say  a 
word  about  business,  he  insisted  upon 
taking  me  to  his  betrothed's,  and  intro- 
duced me  to  his  lovely  Cornelia.  He 
had  chosen  well,  Monsieur:  his  bride 
was  worthy  a  throne;  she  was  worthy 
John  Meavy  himself, —  a  woman  refined, 
charming,  entirely  perfect.  At  John's  so- 
licitation, I  was  his  groomsman ;  I  accom- 
panied him  upon  his  wedding-tour;  and 
mine  was  the  last  hand  he  clasped,  as  he 
stood  on  the  steamer's  deck,  on  his  way 
to  Europe  to  take  my  place  at  the  head 
of  the  Liverpool  house.  How  many  kind 
words  he  lavished  upon  me  !  how  many  a 
good  and  kindly  piece  of  advice  he  mur- 
mured in  my  ear  at  that  farewell  mo- 
ment !  Ah  !  I  do  not  think  John  wished 
to  go  thither ;  he  was  ever  a  home-body ; 
and  I  am  sure  his  wife  disliked  it  much. 
But  they  saw  it  was  my  desire,  they  seem- 
ed to  regard  me  as  the  builder-up  of  their 
fortunes,  and  they  yielded  without  a  mur- 
mur. Bete  that  I  was !  Yet  I  was  not 
selfish,  Monsieur.  Building  up  in  dreams 
my  fortune  Babel-high,  I  built  up  also 
ever  the  fortune  of  John  Meavy  and  his 
peerless  wife  to  a  point  just  as  near  the 
clouds.  Eh,  bien  !  it  amounted  to  noth- 
ing in  the  end,  all  this;  but  —  I  was  not 
selfish ! 

"  Our  business  was  nominally  the  old 
one ;  but,  in  fact,  in  accordance  with  the 
new  arrangements  John  and  I  had  agreed 
upon,  I  was  to  begin  cotton-speculation, 
and  John  was  to  keep  me  informed  re- 
garding the  fluctuations  of  the  Liverpool 
market  in  that  staple.  My  first  efforts, 
though  successful  of  necessity,  were  small. 
I  wished  John  to  gain  confidence  in  my 
mode  of  conducting  the  business,  before 
I  ventured  upon  more  extensive  opera- 
tions. 

"Meantime,  John's  letters  put  me  in 
continual  fine  spirits.  He  kept  his  tele- 
graphic apparatus  at  home,  and  so  was 
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much  with  Cornelia.     He  and  his  wife, 
he  said,  were  very  happy ;  people  could 
not  love  one  another  more  than  they  did. 
He  blessed  me  a  thousand  times,  because 
my  invention  had  taken  him  to  New  York, 
and  so  had  enabled  him  to  meet  Cornelia. 
But  —  ah,  these  'buts,'  Monsieur  !  —  if  you 
will  search  long  enough  the  brightest,  the 
clearest  blue  sky,  you  will  always  find 
some  little  speck,  some  faint  film  of  cloud, 
—  't  is  your  '  but,'  Monsieur !  —  John  fan- 
cied his  wife  was  not  altogether  so  happy 
as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  be.     She  did 
not  like  the  cold,  colorless  Liverpool,  nor 
the  foggy  people  there.     She  pined  a  lit- 
tle, perhaps,  for  old  home -associations, 
wrote  John.     Could  I  not  think  of  some 
means  to  increase  her  content  ?     I  knew 
the  human  heart  so  well;  I  was  such  a 
genius,  moreover.     Ah,  bah !  Monsieur, 
't  is  the  old  song :  I  felt  myself  capable  of 
sweeping  the  little  cloud  from  the  sky  al- 
so, as  I  had  done  everything  else,  —  I,  this 
sublime   genius !     Monsieur,  a  moment 
look   upon   him,  this  genius,  this  triple 
blind  fool !  Eh,  bien  1 1  considered : —  Cor- 
nelia, like  all  tender,  susceptible  people, 
owes  much  to  little  things.     She  will  not 
have  to  remain  there  long;    meantime, 
can  I  not  revive  in  her  mind  the  associa- 
tions to  which  she  is  used,  and  so  both 
make  her  happy  and  bless  my  good  com- 
rade, John  Meavy  ?    How,  then  ?    Once, 
during  John's  wedding-trip,  we  had  stop- 
ped one  evening  in  a  little  country-town, 
and  while  we  were  there,  talking  pleas- 
antly by  the  open  window,  a  mocking- 
bird, caged  before  a  house  across  the  way, 
had  struck  up  a  perfect  symphony  of  his 
rich  and  multitudinous  song.     Cornelia 
was  delighted  beyond  measure,  and  seem- 
ed to  yearn  for  the  bird.     John  tried  to 
buy  it ;  but  it  was  a  pet ;  its  owners  were 
well-to-do,  and  wouW  not  sell :  so  Corne- 
lia had  to  go  away  without  it,  and  I  fan- 
cied she  was  greatly  chagrined,  though, 
of  course,  she  said  nothing,  and  seemed 
soon  to  forget  it.      So  now  the  notion 
came  to  me : — I  will  send  Cornelia  a  mock- 
ing-bird.    Its  music  will  charm  her,  —  its 
notes  will  recall  a  thousand  sounds  of 
home,  —  it  will  give  her  occupation,  some- 


thing to  think  about  and  to  care  for,  un- 
til more  important  cares  intervene, — and 
so  it  will  help  to  banish  this  triste  mood 
of  ennui.  Eh,  bien  I  I  soon  had  a  very 
fine  bird.  Ah,  Monsieur,  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  a  fine  bird  was  that  fellow, — 
Don  Juan  his  name,  —  such  an  arch-ras- 
cal !  such  a  merry  eye  he  had !  such  a 
proud,  Pompadour  throat !  such  volumes 
of  song !  such  splendid  powers  of  mimic- 
ry !  I  kept  him  with  me  a  week  to  test 
his  gifts,  and  I  began  to  envy  Cornelia 
her  treasure, — he  was  so  tame,  so  bold, 
so  intelligent.  In  that  week,  by  whis- 
tling to  him  in  my  leisure  hours,  I  taught 
him  to  perform  almost  perfectly  that  live-' 
ly  aria  of  Meyerbeer's,  '  Folle  e  quei  che 
I'  oro  aduna,'  and  also  to  mimic  beautiful- 
ly the  chirping  of  a  cricket.  Well,  I  sent 
Don  Juan  out,  and  received  due  informa- 
tion of  his  safe  arrival.  The  medicine 
acted  like  a  charm.  Cornelia  wrote  me 
a  grateful  letter,  full  of  enthusiastic  prais- 
es of  '  her  pet,  her  darling,  the  dearest, 
sweetest,  cutest  little  bird  that  ever  any- 
body owned.'  And  I  was  more  than  re- 
warded by  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  my 
noble  John  Meavy.  Diantre  I  had  I  on- 
ly wrung  the  thing's  neck ! 

"  Eh,  bien  !  The  period  upon  which  I 
calculated  for  my  grand  speculative  coup 
had  nearly  arrived.  Owing  to  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  the  cotton-market  had 
for  some  months  been  in  a  very  perturb- 
ed condition ;  and  I,  who  had  closely 
scrutinized  its  aspects,  felt  sure  that  be- 
fore long  there  would  be  some  decided 

O 

movement  that  would  make  itself  felt  to 
all  the  financial  centres.  This  movement 
I  resolved  to  profit  by,  in  order  to  achieve 
riches  at  a  single  stroke.  I  had  recom- 
mended John  to  increase  his  observations, 
and  keep  me  carefully  preadvised  of  ev- 
ery change.  But  I  did  not  tell  him  how 
extensively  I  meant  to  operate,  for  I  knew 
't  would  make  him  anxious,  and,  moreover, 
I  wished  to  dazzle  him  with  a  sudden  mag- 
nificent achievement.  Well,  things  slow- 
ly drew  towards  the  point  I  desired.  There 
was  a  certain  war  in  embryo,  I  thought, 
the  inevitable  result  of  which  would  be 
to  beat  down  the  price  of  cotton  to  a 
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Would  the  war  come  off? 
A  steamer  arrived  with  such  news  as 
made  it  certain  that  another  fortnight 
would  settle  the  question.  How  anxious- 
ly, how  tremulously  I  watched  my  tele- 
graph then, — noting  down  all  the  fluctua- 
tions so  faithfully  reported  to  me  by  John 
Meavy,  —  all  my  brain  on  fire  with  vis- 
ions of  unwonted,  magnificent  achieve- 
ment! For  two  days  the  prices  waver- 
ed and  rippled  to  and  fro,  like  the  uncer- 
tain rippling  of  the  waters  at  turning 
of  the  tide.  Then,  on  the  morning  of  ths 
third  day,  the  long-expected  change  was 
announced,  and  in  a  way  that  startled 
me,  prepared  though  I  was,  —  so  violent 
was  the  decline.  Down,  down,  down, 
down  to  the  very  lowest !  reported  my 
faithful  snails.  I  did  not  need  to  consult 
the  sympathetic  paper,  for  the  agonized 
writhings  of  the  poor  animals  spoke  plain- 
ly enough  to  the  naked  eye.  I  seized  my 
hat,  rushed  to  my  office,  and  began  my 
grand  coup.  Eh,  bien  !  I  shall  not  go  in- 
to details.  Suffice  it  to  say,  for  three  days 
I  was  in  communication  with  cotton  men 
all  over  the  country  ;  and,  without  becom- 
ing known  abroad  as  the  party  at  work, 
I  sold  '  on  time '  such  a  quantity  of  '  the 
staple '  that  my  operations  had  the  effect 
to  put  down  the  prices  everywhere ;  and 
if  John  Meavy's  report  were  correct,  our 
profits  during  those  three  days  would  ex- 
ceed three  millions  of  dollars !  Having 
now  done  all  I  could,  and  feeling  com- 
pletely worn  out,  I  went  home,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  news,  flung  myself  up- 
on a  bed,  and  slept  an  unbroken  sleep 
during  twenty-four  hours.  After  that,  re- 
freshed and  gay,  I  went  once  more  to  the 
operating-room  to  see  what  further  reports 
had  arrived  since  I  had  received  the 
decisive  intelligence.  Decisive,  indeed ! 
Monsieur,  when  I  looked  through  the 
glass  lids  into  the  boxes,  there  lay  my 
snails,  stiff  and  dead  !  Not  only  my  faith- 
ful ones,  a,  b,  c,  but  likewise  the  plus  ones, 
d,  e,  f!  Yes,  there  they  lay,  plus  and 
minus,  each  in  his  compartment,  convuls- 
ed and  distorted,  as  if  their  last  agonies 
had  been  terrible  to  endure  !  Stiff  and 
dead  !  Mon  Dieu,  Monsieur  !  and  I 


had  pledged  the  name  and  credit  of  the 
house  of  John  Meavy  and  Co.  to  an  ex- 
tent from  which  there  could  be  no  recov- 
ery, if  aught  untoward  had  happened! 
Eh,  bien.  Monsieur !  Cesar  Prevost  is 
fortunate  in  a  very  elastic  temperament 
Yet  I  did  not  dare  think  of  John  Meavy. 
However,  if  the  thing  was  done,  it  was 
too  late  for  remedy  now.  Eh,  bien !  I 
would  wait.  Meantime,  I  carefully  ex- 
amined to  see  if  any  cause  was  discover- 
able to  have  produced  these  deaths.  None. 
'T  was  irresistible,  then,  that  the  cause  was 
at  John's  end.  What?  An  accident, — 
perhaps,  nervous,  he  had  dosed  them  too 
heavily ;  but  —  I  dared  not  think  about 
it,  —  I  would  only  —  wait ! 

"  Eh,  bien,  Monsieur  !  It  would  be  sev- 
en days  yet  before  I  could  get  news.  1 
waited, — waited  calmly  and  composedly. 
Mon  Dieu  !  they  talk  of  heroism  in  lead- 
ing a  forlorn  hope,  —  Cesar  Prevost  was 
a  hero  for  those  eight  days.  I  do  not 
think  about  them  even  now. 

"  On  the  third  day  came  a  steamer  with 
news  of  uncertain  import,  but  on  the 
whole  favorable.  By  the  same  advice 
a  letter  reached  me  from  my  old  com- 
rade, John  Meavy :  his  affairs  were  pros- 
perous, he  and  his  wife  very  happy^  and 
Don  Juan  more  charming  than  ever. 

"Monsieur,  the  fourth  day  came, — the 
fifth, —  the  sixth, — the  seventh, — finding 
me  still  waiting.  No  one,  to  see  me,  could 
have  guessed  I  had  not  slept  for  a  week. 
Eh,  bien  !  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it ! 

"  The  morning  of  the  eighth  day  came. 
I  breakfasted,  read  my  paper,  smoked 
my  cigar,  and  walked  leisurely  to  my 
counting-room.  I  answered  the  letters. 
I  sauntered  round  to  bank,  paid  a  note 
that  had  fallen  due,  got  a  check  cashed, 
and,  having  counted  the  money  and  se- 
cured it  in  my  pocket-book,  I  walked 
out  and  stood  upon  the  bank-steps,  talk- 
ing with  a  business -friend,  who  inquir- 
ed after  John  Meavy.  'T  was  a  pleas- 
ant theme  to  converse  about,  this,  —  for 
me! 

"  A  news-boy  came  running  down  Wall 
Street,  with  papers  under  his  arm.  '  Here 
you  are ! '  he  cried.  '  Extray  !  Steamer 
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just  in  !  Latest  news  from  Europe !  All 
'bout  the  new  alliance  !  Consols  firm, — 
cotton  riz  !  Extray,  Sir  ? ' 

"  I  bought  one,  and  the  boy  ran  off  as 
I  paid  him  and  snatched  the  paper  from 
his  hand. 

"  '  You  gave  that  rascal  a  gold  dollar 
for  a  half-dime,'  said  my  friend. 

« '  Did  I  ?  ' 

"  A  gold  dollar !  I  wondered  very 
quaintly  what  he  would  say,  when,  in  a 
few  days,  he  heard  of  the  failure  of  John 
Meavy  &  Co.  for  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars. A  gold  dollar ! 

"  Eh,  bien,  Monsieur  !  I  shall  not  dwell 
upon  it.  Enough, —  we  were  ruined.  I 
had  played  my  grand  coup,  and  lost.  For 
myself, -nothing.  But  —  John  Meavy! 
Oh,  Monsieur,  I  could  not  think !  I 
went  to  my  office,  and  sat  there  all  day, 
stupid,  only  twirling  my  watch-key,  and 
repeating  to  myself, — 'A  gold  dollar!  a 
gold  dollar  ! '  The  afternoon  had  near- 
ly gone  when  one  of  my  clerks  roused 
me :  —  'A  letter  for  you,  Mr.  Prevost ;  it 
came  by  the  steamer  to-day.' 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  little  Frenchman, 
producing  a  well-worn  pocket-book,  and 
taking  out  from  it  a  tattered,  yellow  sheet, 
which  he  unfolded  before  me,  —  "  Mon- 
sieur, you  shall  read  that  letter." 

It  was  this :  — 

"MY  DEAR  CESAR:  — 

"  You  must  blame  me  and  poor  Don 
Juan  for  \  the  suspension  of  your  Tel- 
egraph. I  write,  myself,  to  tell  you  how 
careless  I  have  been  ;  for  poor  John  is 
in  such  a  state  of  agitation,  and  seems 
to  fear  such  calamities,  that  I  will  not  let 
him  write ;  —  though  what  evil  can  come 
of  it,  beyond  the  inconvenience,  I  cannot 
see,  nor  will  he  tell  me.  You  must  an- 
swer this  immediately,  so  as  to  prove  to 
John  that  nothing  has  gone  wrong ;  and 
so  give  me  a  chance  to  scold  this  good 
husband  of  mine  for  his  vain  and  wom- 
anish apprehensions.  But  let  me  tell  you 
how  it  happened  to  the  poor  snails. — 
Don  Juan  is  so  tame,  that  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  keep  him  shut  up  in  his  cage, 
but  let  him  fly  about  our  sitting-room, 


just  as  he  pleases.  The  next  room  to 
this,  you  know,  is  the  one  where  we 
kept  the  snails.  I  have  been  helping 
John  with  these  for  some  time,  and  it 
is  my  custom,  when  he  goes  on  'Change, 
to  look  after  the  ugly  creatures,  and  es- 
pecially to  open  the  boxes  and  give  them 
air.  Well,  this  morning, — you  must  not 
scold  me,  Cesar,  for  I  have  wept  enough 
for  my  carelessness,  and  as  I  write  am 
trembling  all  over  like  a  leaf, — this 
morning,  I  went  into  the  snail-room  as 
usual,  opened  the  boxes,  noted  how  well 
all  six  looked,  and  then,  going  to  the  win- 
dow, stood  there  for  some  minutes,  look- 
ing out  at  the  people  across  the  way  pre- . 
paring  for  the  illumination  to-night,  (for 
we  are  going  to  have  peace  at  last,  and 
every  one  is  so  rejoiced ! )  and  forget- 
ting entirely  that  I  had  left  open  both 
the  door  of  this  room  and  that  of  the 
sitting-room  also,  until  I  heard  the  flut- 
ter of  Don  Juan's  wings  behind  me.  1 
turned,  and  was  horror-stricken  to  find 
him  perched  on  the  boxes,  and  pecking 
away  at  the  poor  snails,  as  if  they  were 
strawberries !  I  screamed,  and  ran  to 
drive  him  off,  but  I  was  too  late, — for, 
just  as  I  caught  him,  the  greedy  fellow 
picked  up  and  swallowed  the  last  one  of 
the  entire  six !  I  felt  almost  like  killing 
Mm,  then  ;  but  I  could  not,  —  nor  could 
you  have  done  it,  Cesar,  had  you  but. 
seen  the  arch  defiance  of  his  eye,  as  he 
fluttered  out  of  my  hands,  flew  back  to 
his  cage,  and  began  to  pour  forth  a  whole 
world  of  melody ! 

"  My  dear  Cesar,  I  know  my  care- 
lessness was  most  culpable,  but  it  can- 
not be  so  bad  as  John  fears.  Oh,  if 
anything  should  happen  now,  by  my 
fault,  when  we  are  so  prosperous  and 
happy,  I  could  never  forgive  myself! 
Do  write  to  me  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
relieve  the  anxiety  of 

"  Affectionately  yours, 

"  CORNELIA." 

The  little  Frenchman  looked  at  me 
with  a  glance  half  sad,  half  comical,  as 
I  returned  the  letter  to  him. 

"  Eh,  lien,  Monsieur ! "  said  he,  shrug- 
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ging  his  shoulders,  —  "  you  've  heard  my 
story.  'T  was  fate,  —  what  could  one 
do?" 

"  But  that  is  not  all,  —  John  Heavy," 
—  said  I. 

The  little  Frenchman  looked  very 
grave  and  sad. 

"  Monsieur,  my  brave  camarade,  John 
Meavy,  had  been  brought  up  in  a  stern 
school.  His  ideas  of  credit  and  of  mer- 
cantile honor  were  pitched  very  high  in- 
deed. He  imagined  himself  disgraced 
forever,  and  —  he  did  not  survive  it." 

"  You  do  not  mean  " 

"I  mean,  Monsieur,  that  I  lost  the 
bravest  and  truest  and  most  generous 
friend  that  ever  man  had,  when  John 
Meavy  died.  And  that  dose  of  Prussic 
Acid  should  properly  have  gone  to  me, 
whose  fault  it  all  was,  instead  of  to  him, 
so  innocent.  Eh,  bien,  Monsieur  !  his  lot 
was  the  happiest,  after  all." 

"But  Cornelia?"  said  I,  after  a  pause. 

The  little  Frenchman  rose,  with  a  quiet 
and  graceful  air,  full  of  sadness,  yet  of 
courtesy ;  and  I  knew  then  that  he  was 
no  longer  my  guest  and  entertainer,  but 
once  more  the  chapman  with  his  wares. 

"  Monsieur,  Cornelia  is  under  my  pro- 
tection. You  will  comprehend  that  — 
after  that  —  she  has  not  escaped  with 
impunity.  Some  little  strings  snapped 
in  the  harp.  She  is  touchee,  here,"  said 
he,  resting  one  finger  lightly  upon  his 
forehead,  — "  but  'tis  all  for  the  best, 
sans  doute.  She  is  quiet,  peaceable, —  and 
she  does  not  remember.  She  sits  in  my 
house,  working,  and  the  bird  sings  to  her 


ever.  'Tis  a  gallant  bird,  Monsieur.  And 
though  I  am  poor,  I  can  yet  make  some 
provision  for  her  comfort.  She  has  good 
taste,  and  is  very  industrious.  These 
baskets  are  all  of  her  make;  when  I 
have  no  other  employ,  I  sell  them  about, 
and  use  the  money  for  her.  Eh,  bien  ! 
'tis  a  small  price, —  fifty  cents;  if  Monsieur 
will  purchase  one,  he  will  possess  a  bas- 
ket really  handsome,  and  will  have  con- 
tributed something  to  the  comfort  of  one 
of  the  Good  God's  protegees.  Mille  re- 
mer  dements,  Monsieur,  —  for  this  pur- 
chase, —  for  your  entertainment,  —  for 
your  courtesy! 

"  Bon  jour,  Monsieur  !  " 

About  half  an  hour  after  this,  I  had 
occasion  to  traverse  one  of  the  corridors 
of  Barnum's  Hotel,  when  I  saw  a  group 
of  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  sported  "At- 
lantic Cable  Charms "  on  their  watch- 
chains,  gathered  about  a  person  who 
had  secured  their  rapt  attention  to  some 
story  he  was  narrating. 

"  Eh,  bien,  Messieurs  I "  I  heard  him 
say,  in  a  peculiar  -naive  broken  English, 
"  it  would  be  yet  seven  days  before  I 
could  get  ze  news, —  and — I  wait.  Oui ! 
calmlie,  composed/^,  with  insouciance  be- 
yond guess,  I  wait " • 

"  I  wonder,"  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  pass- 
ed on,  "  I  wonder  if  M.  Cesar  Prevost's 
account  of  his  remarkable  invention  of 
the  First  Atlantic  Telegraph  have  not 
some  subtile  connection  with  his  desire  to 
find  as  speedy  and  remunerative  a  sale 
as  possible  for  his  pretty  baskets!" 
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LADY  BYRON. 

IT  is  seldom  that  a  woman  becomes  desirable  to  call  the  world  into  council 
the  world's  talk  but  by  some  great  merit  on  her  domestic  affairs  ;  her  husband's 
or  fault  of  her  own,  or  some  rare  qualifi-  doing  it  was  no  reason  why  she  should ; 
cation  so  bestowed  by  Nature  as  to  be  in-  and  for  nearly  forty  years  she  preserved 
capable  of  being  hidden.  Great  genius,  a  silence,  neither  haughty  nor  sullen,  but 
rare  beauty,  a  fitness  for  noble  enter-  merely  natural,  on  matters  in  which  worn- 
prise,  the  venturous  madness  of  passion,  en  usually  consider  silence  appropriate, 
account  for  ninety -nine  cases  in  the  She  never  inquired  what  effect  this  si- 
hundred  of  a  woman  becoming  the  sub-  lence  had  on  public  opinion  in  regard  to 
ject  of  general  conversation  and  inter-  her,  nor  countenanced  the  idea  that  pub- 
est.  Lady  Byron's  was  the  hundredth  lie  opinion  bore  any  relation  whatever  to 
case.  There  was  a  time  when  it  is  prob-  her  private  affairs  and  domestic  conduct, 
able  that  she  was  spoken  of  every  day  in  Such  independence  and  such  reticence 
every  house  in  England  where  the  fami-  naturally  quicken  the  interest  and  curios- 
ly  could  read ;  and  for  years  the  general  ity  of  survivors ;  and  they  also  stimulate 
anxiety  to  hear  anything  that  could  be  those  who  knew  her  as  she  was  to  explain 
told  of  her  was  almost  as  striking  in  Con-  her  characteristics  to  as  many  as  wish  to  un- 
tinental  society  and  in  the  United  States  derstand  them,  after  disputing  about  them 
as  in  her  own  country.  Yet  she  had  for  the  lifetime  of  a  whole  generation, 
neither  genius,  nor  conspicuous  beauty,  Anne  Isabella  Noel  Milbanke  (that  was 
nor  "  a  mission,"  nor  any  quality  of  ego-  her  maiden  name)  was  an  only  child, 
tisin  which  could  induce  her  to  brave  the  Her  father,  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  was  the 
observation  of  the  world  for  any  person-  sixth  baronet  of  that  name.  Her  rnoth- 
al  aim.  She  had  good  abilities,  well  cul-  er  was  a  Noel,  daughter  of  Viscount 
tivated  for  the  time  when  she  was  young ;  and  Baron  Wentworth,  and  remotely  de- 
she  was  rather  pretty,  and  her  counte-  scended  from  royalty,  —  that  is,  from  the 
nance  was  engaging  from  its  expression  youngest  son  of  Edward  I.  After  the 
of  mingled  thoughtfulness  and  brightness ;  death  of  Lady  Milbanke's  father  and 
she  was  as  lady-like  as  became  her  birth  brother,  the  Barony  of  Wentworth  was 
and  training ;  and  her  strength  of  char-  in  abeyance  between  the  daughter  of 
acter  was  so  tempered  with  modesty  and  Lady  Milbanke  and  the  son  of  her  sister 
good  taste  that  she  was  about  the  last  till  1856,  when,  by  the  death  of  that  cous- 
woman  that  could  have  been  supposed  in,  Lord  Scarsdale,  Lady  Byron  became 
likely  to  become  celebrated  in  any  way,  possessed  of  the  inheritance  and  title, 
or,  yet  more,  to  be  passionately  disputed  During  her  childhood  and  youth,  how- 
about  and  censured,  in  regard  to  her  ever,  her  parents  were  not  wealthy ;  and 
temper  and  manners :  yet  such  was  her  it  was  understood  that  Miss  Milbanke 
lot.  No  breath  of  suspicion  ever  dim-  would  have  no  fortune  till  the  death 
med  her  good  repute,  in  the  ordinary  of  her  parents,  though  her  expectations 
sense  of  the  expression :  but  to  this  day  were  great.  Though  this  want  of  im- 
she  is  misapprehended,  wherever  her  hus-  mediate  fortune  did  not  prove  true,  the 
band's  genius  is  adored ;  and  she  is  charg-  report  of  it  was  probably  advantageous 
ed  with  precisely  the  faults  which  it  was  to  the  young  girl,  who  was  sought  for  oth- 
most  impossible  for  her  to  commit.  For  er  things  than  her  fortune.  When  Lord 
the  original  notoriety  she  was  not  answer-  Byron  thought  of  proposing,  the  friend 
able ;  but  for  the  protracted  misapprehen-  who  had  brought  him  to  the  point  of  sub- 
sion  of  her  character  she  was.  She  ear-  mitting  to  marriage  objected  to  Miss  Mil- 
ly  decided  that  it  was  not  necessary  or  banke  on  two  grounds,  —  that  she  had  no 
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fortune,  and  that  she  was  a  learned  lady. 
The  gentleman  was  as  wrong  in  his  facts 
as  mischievous  in  his  advice  to  the  poet  to 
marry.  Miss  Milbanke  had  fortune,  and 
she  was  not  a  learned  lady.  Such  men 
as  the  two  who  held  a  consultation  on 
the  points,  whether  a  man  entangled  in 
intrigues  and  overwhelmed  with  debts 

C* 

should  release  himself  by  involving  a 
trusting  girl  in  his  difficulties,  and  wheth- 
er the  girl  should  be  Miss  Milbanke  or  an- 
other, were  not  likely  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  cultivated  ability  of  a  sensible 
girl  and  the  pedantry  of  a  blue-stocking ; 
and  hence,  because  Miss  Milbanke  was 
neither  ignorant  nor  silly,  she  was  called 
a  learned  lady  by  Lord  Byron's  associ- 
ates. He  bore  testimony,  in  due  time,  to 
her  agreeable  qualities  as  a  companion, 
—  her  brightness,  her  genial  nature,  her 
quiet  good  sense  ;  and  we  heard  no  more 
.  of  her  "  learning  "  and  "  mathematics," 
till  it  suited  her  enemies  to  get  up  a  theo- 
ry of  incompatibility  of  temper  between 
her  and  her  husband.  The  fact  was,  she 
was  well-educated,  as  education  was  then, 
and  had  the  acquirements  which  are  com- 
mon in  every  house  among  the  educated 
classes  of  English  society. 

She  was  born  in  1792,  and  passed  her 
early  years  chiefly  on  her  father's  estates 
of  Halnaby,  near  Darlington,  Yorkshire, 
and  Seaham,  in  Durham.  She  retained 
a  happy  recollection  of  her  childhood  and 
youth,  if  one  may  judge  by  her  attach- 
ment to  the  old  homes,  when  she  had  lost 
the  power  of  attaching  herself,  in  later 
life,  to  any  permanent  home.  When  an 
offer  of  service  was  made  to  her,  some 
years  since,  by  a  person  residing  on  the 
Northumberland  coast,  the  service  she 
asked  was  that  a  pebble  might  be  sent 
her  from  the  beach  at  Seaham,  to  be 
made  into  a  brooch,  and  worn  for  love 
of  the  old  place. 

Her  father,  as  a  Yorkshire  baronet, 
spent  his  money  freely.  A  good  deal 
of  it  went  in  election-expenses,  and  the 
hospitality  of  the  house  was  great.  It 
was  too  orderly  and  sober  and  old-fash- 
ioned for  Lord  Byron's  taste,  and  he 
quizzed  it  accordingly ;  but  he  admitted 


the  kindliness  of  it,  and  the  amiability 
which  made  guests  glad  to  go  there  and 
sorry  to  come  away.  His  special  records 
of  Miss  Milbanke's  good-humor,  spirit, 
and  pleasantness  indicate  the  source  of 
subsequent  misrepresentations  of  her 
Till  he  saw  it,  he  could  not  conceive  thai 
order  and  dutifulness  could  coexist  with 
liveliness  and  great  charms  of  mind  and 
manners ;  and  when  the  fact  was  out  of 
sight,  he  went  back  to  his  old  notion,  that 
affectionate  parents  and  dutiful  daugh- 
ters must  be  dull,  prudish,  and  tiresome. 
"  Bell "  was  beloved  as  only  daughters 
are,  but  so  unspoiled  as  to  be  sought  in 
marriage  as  eagerly  as  if  she  had  been  a 
merry  member  of  a  merry  tribe.  Lord 
Byron  himself  offered  early,  and  was  re- 
fused, like  many  other  suitors.  Her  feel- 
ings were  not  the  same,  however,  to  him 
as  to  others.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a 
girl  not  out  of  her  teens  should  be  cap- 
tivated by  the  young  poet  whom  the 
world  was  beginning  to  worship  for  his 
genius  as  very  few  men  are  worshipped 
in  their  prime,  and  who  could  captivate 
young  and  old,  man,  woman,  and  child, 
when  he  chose  to  try.  As  yet,  his  habits 
of  life  and  mind  had  not  told  upon  his 
manners,  conversation,  and  countenance 
as  they  did  afterwards.  The  beauty  of 
his  face,  the  reserved  and  hesitating  grace 
of  his  manner,  and  the  pith  and  strength 
of  such  conversation  as  he  was  tempted 
into  might  well  win  the  heart  of  a  girl 
who  was  certainly  far  more  fond  of  poe- 
try than  of  mathematics.  Yet  she  refused 
him.  Perhaps  she  did  not  know  him 
enough.  Perhaps  she  did  not  know  her 
own  feelings  at  the  moment.  She  after- 
wards found  that  she  had  always  loved 
him.  His  renewed  offers  at  the  close  of 
two  years  made  her  very  happy.  She 
was  drawing  near  the  end  of  her  portion 
of  life's  happiness ;  and  she  seems  to  have 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  baselessness  of  her 
natural  and  innocent  bliss.  It  is  prob- 
able that  nobody  about  her  knew,  any 
more  than  herself,  how  and  why  Lord 
Byron  offered  to  her  a  second  time,  till 
Moore  published  the  facts  in  his  "  Life  " 
of  the  poet.  The  thrill  of  disgust  which 
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ran  through  every  good  heart,  on  reading 
the  story,  made  all  sympathizers  ask  how 
she  could  bear  to  learn  how  she  had  been 
.treated  in  the  confidences  of  profligates. 
Perhaps  she  had  known  it  long  before, 
as  her  husband  had  repeatedly  tried  his 
powers  of  terrifying  and  depressing  her ; 
but,  at  all  events,  she  could  bear  any- 
thing, —  not  only  with  courage  and  in  si- 
lence, but  with  calmness  and  inexhausti- 
ble mercy.  According  to  Moore's  ac- 
count, a  friend  of  Byron's  urged  him  to 
marry,  as  a  remedy  for  the  melancho- 
ly restlessness  and  disorder  of  his  life  ; 
"  and,  after  much  discussion,  he  consent- 
ed." The  next  proceedings  were  in  char- 
acter with  this  "  consent."  Byron  named 
Miss  Milbanke :  the  friend  objected,  on 
the  grounds  of  her  possession  of  learning 
and  supposed  want  of  fortune ;  and  By- 
ron actually  commissioned  his  adviser  to 
propose  for  him  to  the  lady  he  did  not 
prefer.  She  refused  him;  and  then  fu- 
ture proceedings  were  determined  by  his 
friend's  admiration  of  the  letter  he  had 
got  ready  for  Miss  Milbanke.  It  was 
such  a  pretty  letter,  it  would  be  a  pity 
not  to  send  it.  So  it  was  sent. 

If  she  could  have  known,  as  she  hung 
over  that  letter,  what  eyes  had  read  lines 
that  should  have  been  her  own  secret 
property,  and  as  what  kind  of  alternative 
the  letter  had  been  prepared,  what  a  dif- 
ferent life  might  hers  have  been !  But 
she  could  not  dream  of  being  laid  hold 
of  as  a  speculation  in  that  style,  and  she 
•was  happy,  —  as  women  are  for  once  in 
their  lives,  and  as  she  deserved  to  be. 
There  was  another  alternative,  besides 
that  of  two  ladies  to  be  weighed  in 
the  balance.  Byron  was  longing  to  go 
abroad  again,  and  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  to  marrying ;  but  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  friends  decided  him  for 
marriage.  In  a  short  time,  and  for  a 
short  time,  Miss  Milbanke's  influence 
was  too  strong  for  his  wayward  nature 
and  his  pernicious  friends  to  resist.  His 
heart  was  touched,  his  mind  was  soothed, 
and  he  thought  better  of  women,  and 
perhaps  of  the  whole  human  race,  than 
he.  had  ever  done  before.  He  wrote  to 


Moore,  who  owned  he  had  "  never  liked 
her,"  and  who  boded  evil  things  from 
the  marriage,  that  she  was  so  good  that 
he  wished  he  was  better,  —  that  he  had 
been  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  her  of 
"  a  very  cold  disposition."  These  gentle- 
men had  heard  of  her  being  regarded  as 
"  a  pattern  lady  in  the  North  " ;  and  they 
had  made  up  an  image  of  a  prude  and  a 
blue  in  their  own  minds,  which  Byron 
presently  set  himself  to  work  to  pull 
down.  He  wrote  against  Moore's  notion 
of  her  as  "strait-laced,"  in  a  spirit  of 
justice  awakened  by  his  new  satisfactions 
and  hopes:  but  there  are  in  the  narra- 
tive no  signs  of  love  on  his  part,  —  noth- 
ing more  than  an  amiable  complacency  in 
the  discovery  of  her  attachment  to  him. 

The  engagement  took  place  in  Sep- 
tember, 1814,  and  the  marriage  in  the 
next  January.  Moore  saw  him  in  the 
interval,  and  had  no  remaining  hope, 
from  that  time,  that  Byron  could  ever 
make  or  find  happiness  in  married  life. 
He  was  satisfied  that  love  was,  in  By- 
ron's case,  only  an  imagination ;  and  he 
pointed  to  a  declaration  of  Byron's,  that, 
when  in  the  society  of  the  woman  he 
loved,  even  at  the  happiest  period  of  his 
attachment,  he  found  himself  secretly 
longing  to  be  alone.  Secretly  during  the 
courtship,  but  not  secretly  after  marriage. 

"  Tell  me,  Byron,"  said  his  wife,  one 
day,  not  long  after  they  were  married, 
and  he  was  moodily  staring  into  the  fire, 
—  "am  I  in  your  way  ? " 

"  Damnably,"  was  the  answer. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  all  readers 
that  the  reason  he  assigned  for  the  good 
terms  on  which  he  remained  with  his 
half-sister,  Mrs.  Leigh,  was  that  they  sel- 
dom or  never  saw  each  other. 

When  Moore  saw  him  in  London,  he 
was  in  a  troubled  state  of  mind  about  his 
affairs.  His  embarrassments  were  so 
pressing  that  he  meditated  breaking  off 
the  match ;  but  it  was  within  a  month  of 
the  wedding-day,  and  he  said  he  had  gone 
too  far  to  retract.  How  it  was  that  Sir 
Ealph  Milbanke  did  not  make  it  his  busi- 
ness to  ascertain  all  the  conditions  of  a 
union  with  a  man  of  Byron's  reputation 
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it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Every  movement  came  up  the  steps  with  the  listless  gait 
of  the  idolized  poet  was  watched,  anec-  of  despair.  Her  face  and  movements 
dotes  of  his  life  and  ways  were  in  all  expressed  such  utter  horror  and  desola- 
mouths  ;  and  a  prudent  father,  if  encour-  tion,  that  the  old  butler  longed  to  offer 
aging  his  addresses  at  all,  should  natural-  his  arm  to  the  lonely  young  creature,  as 
ly  have  ascertained  the  chances  of  his  an  assurance  of  sympathy  and  protec- 
daughter  having  an  honorable  and  happy  tion.  Various  stories  got  abroad  as  to 
home.  Sir  Ralph  probably  thought  so,  the  cause  of  this  horror,  one  probably 
when  there  were  ten  executions  in  the  as  false  as  another;  and,  for  his  own 
house  in  the  first  few  months  after  the  part,  Byron  met  them  by  a  false  story  of 
marriage.  These  difficulties,  however,  Miss  Milbanke's  lady's-maid  having  been 
did  not  affect  the  happiness  of  the  mar-  stuck  in,  bodkin-wise,  between  them.  As 
riage  unfavorably.  The  wife  was  not  Lady  Byron  certainly  soon  got  over  the 
the  less  of  the  heroic  temperament  for  shock,  the  probability  is  that  she  satis- 
being  "  a  pattern  young  lady."  She  was  fied  herself  that  he  had  been  suffering 
one  whose  spirit  was  sure  to  rise  under  under  one  of  the  dark  moods  to  which 
pressure,  and  who  was  always  most  cheer-  he  was  subject,  both  constitutionally  and 
ful  when  trouble  called  forth  her  energies  as  the  poet  of  moods.  « 
on  behalf  of  others.  Liberal  with  her  It  is  scarcely  possible  at  our  time  of 
own  property,  making  light  of  privation,  day  to  make  sufficient  allowance  for  such 
full  of  clear  and  practical  resource  in  a  woman  having  entered  upon  such  a 
emergency,  she  won  her  husband's  ad-  marriage,  in  spite  of  the  notoriety  of  the 
miration  in  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  risks.  Byron  was  then  the  idol  of  much 
into  which  he  had  plunged  her.  For  more  than  the  literary  world.  His  po- 
a  time  he  was  not  ashamed  of  that  ad-  etry  was  known  by  heart  by  multitudes 
miration ;  and  his  avowals  of  it  are  hap-  of  men  and  women  who  read  very  little 
pily  on  record.  else ;  and  one  meets,  at  this  day,  elder- 
They  were  married  on  the  second  of  ly  men,  who  live  quite  outside  of  the  re- 
January.  The  wedding-day  was  miser-  gions  of  literature,  who  believe  that  there 
able.  Byron  awoke  in  one  of  his  melan-  never  could  have  been  such  a  poet  be- 
choly  moods,  and  wandered  alone  in  the  fore,  and  would  say,  if  they  dared,  that 
grounds  till  called  to  be  married.  His  there  will  never  be  such  another  again, 
wayward  mind  was  full  of  all  the  associ-  He  appeared  at  the  moment  when  socie- 
ations  that  were  least  congenial  with  the  ty  was  restless  and  miserable,  and  discon- 
day.  His  thoughts  were  full  of  Mary  tented  with  the  Fates  and  the  universe 
Chaworth,  and  of  old  scenes  in  his  life,  and  all  that  it  contained.  The  gen- 
which  he  fancied  he  loved  because  he  eral  sensibility  had  not  for  long  found 
was  now  leaving  them  behind.  He  de-  any  expression  in  poetry.  Literature 
clared  that  his  poem  of  "  The  Dream "  seemed  something  quite  apart  from  ex- 
was  a  true  picture  of  his  wedding-morn-  perience,  and  with  which  none  but  a  par- 
ing ;  and  there  are  circumstances,  not  ticular  class  had  any  concern.  At  such 
told  in  his  "  Life,"  which  render  this  prob-  a  time,  when  Europe  lay  desolate  under 
able.  After  the  ceremony  and  break-  the  ravage  and  incessant  menace  of  the 
fast,  the  young  couple  left  Seaham  for  Sir  French  Empire, —  when  England  had 
Ralph's  seat  at  Halnaby.  Towards  dusk  an  insane  King,  a  profligate  Regent,  an 
of  that  winter-day,  the  carriage  drove  up  atrocious  Ministry,  and  a  corrupt  Parlia- 
to  the  door,  where  the  old  butler  stood  ment, —  when  the  war  drained  the  king- 
ready  to  receive  his  young  lady  and  her  dom  of  its  youth,  and  every  class  of  its 
bridegroom.  The  moment  the  carriage-  resources,  —  when  there  was  chronic  dis- 
door  was  opened,  the  bridegroom  jumped  content  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
out  and  walked  away.  When  his  bride  and  hunger  among  the  rural  population, 
alighted,  the  old  servant  was  aghast.  She  with  a  perpetual  extension  of  pauperism, 
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swallowing  up  the  working  and  even  the  and  they  were  yet  more  troubled,  when, 
middle  classes, — when  everybody  was  full  looking  to  see  what  the  charm  was  which 
of  anxiety,  dread,  or  a  reactionary  reck-  so  wrought  upon  the  youth  of  their  sect, 
lessness, — there  suddenly  appeared  a  new  they  found  themselves  carried  away  by 
strain  of  poetry  which  seemed  to  express  it,  beyond  all  power  to  forget  what  they 
every  man's  mood.  Every  man  took  up  had  read.  The  idolatry  of  the  poet, 
the  song.  Byron's  musical  woe  resound-  which  marked  that  time,  was  an  inevita- 
ed  through  the  land.  People  who  had  ble  consequence  of  the  singular  aptness 
not  known  exactly  what  was  the  matter  of  his  utterance.  His  dress,  manners, 
with  them  now  found  that  life  was  what  and  likings  were  adopted,  so  far  as  they 
Byron  said  it  was,  and  that  they  were  could  be  ascertained,  by  hundreds  of 
sick  of  it.  I  can  well  remember  the  en-  thousands  of  youths  who  were  at  once 
thusiasm,  —  the  better,  perhaps,  for  nev-  sated  with  life  and  ambitious  of  fame,  or 
er  having  shared  it.  At  first  I  was  too  at  least  of  a  reputation  for  fastidious  dis- 
young,  and  afterwards  I  found  too  much  content ;  young  ladies  declared  that  By- 
of  moods  and  too  little  of  matter  to  ere-  ron  was  everything  that  was  great  and 
ate  any  lasting  attachment  to  his  poetry,  good ;  and  even  our  best  literature  of 
But  the  music  of  it  rang  in  all  ears,  and  criticism  shows  how  respectful  and  ad- 
the  rush  of  its  popularity  could  not  be  miring  the  hardest  reviewers  grew,  after 
resisted  by  any  but  downright  churlish  the  poet  had  become  the  pet  and  the  idol 
persons.  I  remember  how  ladies,  in  of  all  England.  At  such  a  time,  how 
morning  calls,  recited  passages  of  Byron  should  "  Bell "  Milbanke  resist  the  in- 
to each  other,  —  and  how  gentlemen,  in  toxication,  —  even  before  the  poet  ad- 
water-parties,  whispered  his  short  poems  dressed  himself  particularly  to  her  ?  A 
to  their  next  neighbor.  If  a  man  was  great  reader  in  the  quietness  of  her  home, 
seen  walking  with  his  head  down  and  where  all  her  tastes  were  indulged, —  a 
his  lips  moving,  he  was  revolving  Byron's  lover  of  poetry,  and  so  genial  and  sym- 
last  romance  ;  and  children  who  began  pathizing  as  to  be  always  sure  to  be  filled 
to  keep  albums  wrote,  in  double  lines  on  with  the  spirit  of  her  time,  —  how  could 
the  first  page,  some  stanza  which  caught  she  fail  to  idolize  Byron  as  others  did  ? 
them  by  its  sound,  if  they  were  not  up  to  And  what  must  have  been  her  exaltation, 
its  sense.  On  some  pane  in  every  inn-  when  he  told  her  that  the  welfare  of  his 
window  there  was  a  scrap  of  Byron ;  whole  life  depended  upon  her !  Be- 
and  in  young  ladies'  portfolios  there  tween  her  exaltation,  her  love,  her  sym- 
were  portraits  of  the  poet,  recognizable,  pathy,  and  her  admiration,  she  might 
through  all  bad  drawing  and  distortion,  well  make  allowance  for  his  eccentrici- 
by  the  cast  of  the  beautiful  features  and  ties  first,  and  for  worse  afterwards.  Thus, 
the  Corsair  style.  Where  a  popularity  probably,  it  was  that  she  got  over  the 
like  this  sprang  up,  there  must  be  suffi-  shock  of  that  wedding-drive,  and  was 
cient  reason  for  it  to  cause  it  to  involve  again  the  bright,  affectionate,  trusting 
more  or  less  all  orders  of  minds ;  and  the  and  winning  woman  whom  he  had  de- 
wisest  and  most  experienced  men,  and  scribed  before  and  was  to  describe  again 
the  most  thoroughly  trained  scholars,  fell  to  his  skeptical  friend  Moore, 
into  the  general  admiration,  and  keenly  Before  six  weeks  were  over,  he  wrote 
enjoyed  so  melodious  an  expression  of  a  to  Moore  (after  some  previous  hanker- 
general  state  of  feeling,  without  asking  ings)  that  he  should  go  abroad  soon, 
too  pertinaciously  for  higher  views  and  "  and  alone,  too."  He  did  not  go  then, 
deeper  meanings.  Old  Quakers  were  In  April  the  death  of  Lord  Wentworth 
troubled  at  detecting  hidden  copies  and  occurred,  causing  Sir  Ralph  and  Lady 
secret  studies  of  Byron  among  young  Milbanke  to  take  the  name  of  Noel,  ac- 
men  and  maidens  who  were  to  be  pre-  cording  to  Lord  Wentworth's  will,  and 
served  from  all  stimulants  to  the  passions ;  assuring  the  prospect  of  ultimate  acces- 
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sion  of  wealth.  Meantime,  the  new  ex- 
penses of  his  married  life,  entered  upon 
without  any  extrication  from  old  debts, 
caused  such  embarrassment,  that,  after 
many  other  humiliations  had  been  under- 
gone, he  offered  his  books  for  sale.  As 
Lady  Byron  maintained  a  lifelong  silence 
about  the  sufferings  of  her  married  life, 
little  is  known  of  that  miserable  year  be- 
yond what  all  the  world  saw  :  executions 
in  the  house ;  increasing  gloom  and  reck- 
lessness in  the  husband  ;  a  bright  pa- 
tience and  resoluteness  in  the  wife;  and 
an  immense  pity  felt  by  the  poet's  ador- 
ers for  his  trials  by  a  persecuting  Fate. 
During  the  summer  and  autumn,  his  men- 
tion of  his  wife  to  his  correspondents  be- 
came less  frequent  and  more  formal.  His 
tone  about  his  approaching  "papaship" 
tells  nothing.  He  was  not  likely  to  show 
to  such  men  any  good  or  natural  feel- 
ings on  the  occasion.  In  December,  his 
daughter,  Augusta  Ada,  was  born;  and 
early  in  January,  he  wrote  to  Moore  so 
melancholy  a  "  Heigho ! "  on  occasion  of 
his  having  been  married  a  year,  as  to  in- 
cite that  critical  observer  to  write  him 
an  inquiry  about  the  state  of  his  domes- 
tic spirits.  The  end  was  near,  and  the 
world  was  about  to  see  its  idol  and  his 
wife  tested  in  moral  action  of  a  very 
stringent  kind. 

By  means  of  the  only  publication  ever 
made  or  authorized  by  Lady  Byron  on 
the  subject  of  her  domestic  life,  her  vin- 
dication of  her  parents,  contained  in 
the  Appendix  of  Moore's  "  Life  "  of  the 
poet,  we  know,  that,  during  her  confine- 
ment, Lord  Byron's  nearest  relatives  were 
alarmed  by  tokens  of  eccentricity  so  mark- 
ed, that  they  informed  her,  as  soon  as  she 
was  recovered,  that  they  believed  him  in- 
sane. His  confidential  servant  bore  the 
same  testimony;  and  she  naturally  be- 
lieved it,  when  she  resumed  her  place  in 
the  household,  and  saw  how  he  was  go- 
ing on.  On  the  sixth  of  January,  the 
day  after  he  wrote  the  "  Heigho  ! "  to 
Moore,  he  desired  his  wife,  in  writing, 
to  go  to  her  parents  on  the  first  day  that 
it  was  possible  for  her  to  travel.  Her 
physicians  would  not  let  her  go  earlier 


than  the  fifteenth ;  and  on  that  day  she 
went.  She  never  saw  her  husband  again. 

She  had,  in  agreement  with  his  fam- 
ily, consulted  Dr.  Baillie  on  her  hus- 
band's behalf;  and  he,  supposing  the 
insanity  to  be  real,  advised,  before  see- 
ing Lord  Byron,  that  she  should  obey 
his  wish  about  absenting  herself,  as  an 
experiment,  —  and  that,  in  the  interval, 
she  should  converse  only  on  light  and 
cheerful  topics.  She  observed  these  di- 
rections, and,  in  the  spirit  of  them,  wrote 
two  letters,  on  the  journey,  which  bore 
no  marks  of  the  trouble  which  existed 
between  them.  These  letters  were  af- 
terwards used,  even  circulated,  to  cre- 
ate a  belief  that  Lady  Byron  had  been 
suddenly  persuaded  to  desert  her  hus- 
band, though  he  at  least  was  well  aware 
that  the  fact  was  not  so.  It  soon  appear- 
ed that  he  was  not  insane.  Such  was 
the  decision  of  physicians,  relatives,  and 
presently  of  Lady  Byron  herself.  While 
there  was  any  room  for  supposing  dis- 
ease to  be  the  cause  of  his  conduct,  she 
and  her  parents  were  anxious  to  use  all 
tenderness  with  him,  and  devote  them- 
selves to  his  welfare ;  but  when  it  be- 
came necessary  to  consider  him  sane,  his 
wife  declared  that  she  could  not  return 
to  him. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  im- 
putations Lord  Byron  spread  abroad  at 
the  time,  and  his  biographer  afterwards, 
against  the  parents  of  his  wife,  and  ev- 
erybody belonging  to  them  who  could  be 
supposed  to  have  the  slightest  influence 
over  Lady  Byron's  views  or  feelings. 
Those  allegations  were  publicly  shown 
by  her  to  be  false,  nearly  thirty  years 
ago.  I  refer  to  them  now  solely  because 
they  were  the  occasion  of  the  only  pub- 
lic disclosure  Lady  Byron  ever  volunta- 
rily made  on  any  part  of  the  subject  of 
her  married  life.  It  is  needless  to  exhib- 
it how  different  in  this  respect  was  the 
conduct  of  her  husband  and  his  friends. 

It  became  known  by  that  statement, 
after  some  years,  that,  when  Lady  Noel 
went  to  London,  to  see  what  could  and 
ought  to  be  done,  she  obtained  good  le- 
gal opinions  on  the  case,  so  far  as  she 
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knew  it.  Those  opinions  declared  Lady 
Byron  fully  justified  in  refusing  to  re- 
join her  husband.  The  parents,  how- 
ever, never  knew  the  whole  ;  and  it  was 
on  yet  more  substantial  grounds  that 
Lady  Byron  formed  her  resolution.  The 
facts  were  submitted,  as  the  world  has 
since  known,  as  an  A.  B.  case,  to  Dr. 
Lushington  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  ;  and 
those  able  lawyers  and  good  men  per- 
emptorily decided,  that  the  wife,  who- 
ever she  might  be,  must  never  see  her 
husband  again.  When  they  learned 
whose  case  it  was,  they  not  only  gave 
their  full  sanction  to  her  refusal  to  re- 
turn, but  declared  that  they  would  never 
countenance  in  any  way  a  change  in 
that  resolution.  Dr.  Lushington's  state- 
ment to  this  effect  appears  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Moore's  "  Life,"  as  a  part  of 
Lady  Byron's  vindication  of  her  par- 
ents. 

It  was  very  hard  on  her  to  be  com- 
pelled to  speak  at  all.  For  six  years 
she  had  kept  silence  utterly,  bearing  all 
imputations  without  reply.  But  when 
it  was  brought  to  her  notice  that  her  par- 
ent^ were  charged  with  the  gravest  of- 
fences by  her  husband's  biographer,  af- 
ter the  death  of  both,  and  when  no  other 
near  relative  was  in  existence,  she  had 
no  choice.  She  must  exonerate  them. 
The  testimony  was,  as  she  said,  "  extort- 
ed "  from  her.  The  respect  which  had 
been  felt  for  her  during  the  first  years 
of  silence  was  not  impaired  by  this  dis- 
closure ;  but  it  was  by  one  which  occur- 
red a  few  years  later.  A  statement  on 
her  domestic  affairs  was  published,  in 
her  name,  in  a  magazine  of  large  circu- 
lation.* It  did  not  really  explain  any- 
thing, while  it  seemed  to  break  through 
a  dignified  reserve  which  had  won  a  high 
degree  of  general  esteem.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  feminine  weakness  had  pre- 
vailed at  last ;  and  her  reputation  suffer- 
ed accordingly  with  many  who  had  till 
then  regarded  her  with  favor  and  even 

O 

reverence. 

This  was  the  climax  of  the  hardship  of 
her  case.  She  had  no  concern  whatever 

*  New  Monthly  Magazine,  1836. 


with  this  act  of  publication.  It  was  one 
of  poor  Campbell's  disastrous  pranks. 
He  could  not  conceive  how  he  could 
have  done  such  a  thing,  and  was  des- 
perately sorry  ;  but  there  was  little  good 
in  that.  The  mischief  was  done  which 
could  never  be  thoroughly  repaired.  She 
once  more  suffered  in  silence  ;  for  she 
was  not  weak  enough  to  complain  of  ir- 
remediable evils.  Nine  years  afterwards 
she  wrote  to  a  friend,  who  had  been  no 
less  unjustifiably  betrayed, —  "  I  am  griev- 
ed for  you,  as  regards  the  actual  posi- 
tion ;  but  it  will  come  right.  I  was  my- 
self made  to  appear  responsible  for  a  pub- 
lication by  Campbell,  most  unfairly,  some 
years  ago  ;  so  that,  if  I  had  not  imagina- 
tion enough  to  enter  into  your  case,  ex- 
perience would  have  taught  me  to  do 
so." 

Those  who  are  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber the  year  1816  will  easily  recall  the 
fluctuations  of  opinion  which  took  place 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  husband  and  the 
wife,  whose  separation  was  as  interest- 
ing to  ten  thousand  households  as  any 
family  event  of  their  own.  Then,  and 
for  a  few  years  after,  was  Lady  Byron 
the  world's  talk,  —  innocently,  most  re- 
luctantly, and  unavoidably. 

At  first,  while  her  influence  left  its 
impression  on  his  mind,  Lord  Byron  did 
her  some  sort  of  justice, — fitful  and  par- 
tial, but  very  precious  to  her  then,  no 
doubt,  —  and  almost  as  precious  now  to 
the  friends  who  understood  her.  It  was 
not  till  he  was  convinced  that  she  would 
never  return,  not  till  he  began  to  quail 
under  the  world's  ill  opinion,  and  es- 
pecially, not  till  he  felt  secure  that  he 
might  rely  on  his  wife's  fidelity  and  mer- 
cy, her  silence  and  magnanimity,  that 
he  changed  his  tone  to  one  of  aspersion 
and  contempt,  and  his  mode  of  attack 
to  that  of  charming,  amusing,  or  inflam- 
ing the  public  with  verses  against  her 
and  her  friends.  We  have  his  own  testi- 
mony to  her  domestic  merits  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  parting  and  his  lapse  in- 
to a  state  of  malignant  feeling.  In  March, 
1816,  within  two  months  after  her  leav- 
ing him,  Byron  wrote  thus  to  Moore :  — 
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"  I  must  set  you  right  in  one  point,  how- 
ever. The  fault  was  not  —  no,  nor  even 
the  misfortune  —  in  my  '  choice '  (unless 
in  choosing  at  all) ;  for  I  do  not  believe 
—  and  I  must  say  it,  in  the  very  dregs 
of  all  this  bitter  business  —  that  there 
ever  was  a  better,  or  even  a  brighter,  a 
kinder,  or  a  more  amiable  and  agreeable 
being  than  Lady  B.  I  never  had,  nor 
can  have,  any  reproach  to  make  her, 
while  with  me.  Where  there  is  blame, 
it  belongs  to  myself;  and,  if  I  cannot  re- 
deem, I  must  bear  it." 

To  us,  this  is  enough ;  and  nothing 
that  he  wrote  afterwards,  in  angry  and 
spiteful  moods,  can  have  the  slightest  ef- 
fect on  our  impression  of  her :  but  the 
case  was  otherwise  at  the  time.  Lord 
Byron's  praise  of  her  to  Moore  was  not 
known  till  the  "  Life  "  appeared ;  whereas 
pieces  like  "  The  Charity  Ball,"  coming 
out  from  time  to  time,  made  the  world 
suppose  that  Lady  Byron  was  one  of 
those  people,  satirized  in  all  literatures, 
who  violate  domestic  duty,  and  make  up 
for  it  by  philanthropic  effort  and  display. 
It  is  the  prevalence  of  this  impression 
to  this  day  which  makes  it  necessary  to 
present  the  reality  of  the  case  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years.  During  Lady  By- 
ron's life,  no  one  had  a  right  to  speak, 
if  she  chose  to  be  silent ;  but  the  more 
modest  and  shrinking  she  was  in  regard 
to  her  own  vindication,  the  stronger  is 
the  appeal  to  the  fidelity  of  her  friends 
to  see  that  her  reputation  does  not  suf- 
fer through  her  magnanimity.  We  have 
guidance  here  in  her  own  course  in  the 
case  of  her  parents.  Abhorrent  as  all 
publicity  was  to  her,  she  felt  and  avow- 
ed the  obligation  to  publish  those  facts 
of  her  life  in  which  their  reputation 
was  concerned.  The  duty  is  far  more 
easy,  but  not  less  imperative,  to  practise 
the  same  fidelity  in  regard  to  her,  now 
that  the  truth  can  be  told  of  her  with- 
out shocking  her  modesty.  We  may 
hear  some  commonplaces  about  the  feel- 
ings of  the  dead  and  the  sensibilities 
of  survivors,  as  always  happens  in  such 
cases :  but  the  sensibilities  of  survivors 
ought  to  relate,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 


fair  fame  of  the  dead  ;  and  the  feelings 
of  the  dead,  having  been  duly  respected 
during  life,  merge  after  death  into  the 
general  beauty  of  the  self-sacrificing 
character  which  would  not  utter  the 
word  by  which  the  adverse  judgment  of 
the  world  might  have  been  reversed  in 
a  moment.  While,  at  this  day,  she  is 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  her  husband's 
sins,  by  her  coldness,  formality,  and  what 
not,  —  fidelity  and  love  to  her  memory 
absolutely  require,  not  fresh  disclosures 
of  a  private  character,  but  a  new  present- 
ment of  the  evidence  long  ago  given 
to  the  world  by  herself  and  by  her  hus- 
band's very  partial  biographer.  This 
is  what  I  have  done,  after  thirty  years 
more  of  life  have  proved  the  quality  of 
her  mind  and  heart. 

As  she  loved  early,  she  loved  steadily 
and  forever.  It  was  through  that  love 
that  her  magnanimity  was  so  transcen- 
dent. When  Lord  Byron  was  dying,  he 
said  to  his  confidential  servant,  Fletcher, 
"  Go  to  Lady  Byron,  —  you  will  see  her, 

and  say  " and  here  his  voice  faltered, 

and  for  nearly  twenty  minutes  he  mut- 
tered words  which  it  was  impossible  to 
catch.  The  man  was  obliged  to  tell  him 
that  he  had  not  understood  a  syllable. 
Byron's  distress  was  great;  but,  as  he 
said,  it  was  too  late.  Fletcher,  on  his 
return  to  England,  did  "go  to  Lady 
Byron,"  and  did  see  her :  but  she  could 
only  pace  the  room  in  uncontrollable 
agitation,  striving  to  obtain  voice  to  ask 
the  questions  which  were  surging  in  her 
heart.  She  could  not  speak,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  her.  To  those  with  whom 
she  conversed  freely,  and  to  whom  she 
wrote  familiarly,  it  was  strangely  inter- 
esting to  hear,  or  to  read,  lines  and 
phrases  from  Byron's  poems  dropped, 
like  native  speech,  from  her  tongue  or 
her  pen.  Those  well-remembered  lines 
or  phrases  seemed  new,  and  were  won- 
derfully moving,  when  coming  from  her  to 
whom  they  must  have  been  so  much  more 
than  to  any  one  else.  How  she  sur- 
mounted such  acts  as  the  publication  of 
"  Fare  thee  well ! "  and  certain  others 
of  his  safe  appeals  to  the  public,  no  one 
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could  exactly  understand.  That  she  education ;  but  there  was  no  kind  of 
forgave  them,  and  loved  him  to  the  end,  misery  that  she  heard  of  that  she  did  not 
is  enough  for  us  to  know ;  for  our  inter-  palliate  to  the  utmost,  and  no  kind  of 
est  is  in  the  greatness  of  her  heart,  and  solace  that  her  quick  imagination  and 
not  in  the  littleness  of  his.  sympathy  could  devise  that  she  did  not 
Her  life  thenceforth  was  one  of  unre-  administer.  In  her  methods,  she  united 
mitting  bounty  to  society,  administered  consideration  and  frankness  with  singu- 
with  as  much  skill  and  prudence  as  be-  lar  success.  For  one  instance  among  a 
nevolence.  As  we  have  seen,  her  par-  thousand :  —  A  lady  with  whom  she  had 
ents  died  a  few  years  after  her  return  had  friendly  relations  some  time  before, 
to  them  for  protection.  She  lived  in  re-  and  who  became  impoverished  in  a  quiet 
tirement,  changing  her  abode  frequently,  way  by  hopeless  sickness,  preferred  pov- 
partly  for  the  benefit  of  her  child's  edu-  erty,  with  an  easy  conscience,  to  a  corn- 
cation  and  the  promotion  of  her  benevo-  petency  attended  by  some  uncertainty 
lent  schemes,  and  partly  from  a  restless-  about  the  perfect  rectitude  of  the  re- 
ness  which  was  one  of  the  few  signs  6f  source.  Lady  Byron  wrote  to  an  inter- 
injury  received  from  the  spoiling  of  asso-  mediate  person  exactly  what  she  thought 
ciations  with  home.  She  felt  a  satisfac-  of  the  case.  Whether  the  judgment  of 
tion  which  her  friends  rejoiced  in,  when  the  sufferer  was  right  or  mistaken  was 
her  daughter  married  Lord  King,  at  pres-  nobody's  business  but  her  own :  this  was 
ent  the  Earl  of  Lovelace,  in  1835;  and  the  first  point.  Next,  a  voluntary  pov- 
when  grief  upon  grief  followed  in  the  erty  could  never  be  pitied  by  anybody : 
appearance  of  mortal  disease  in  her  on-  that  was  the  second.  But  it  was  painful 
ly  child,  her  quiet  patience  stood  her  in  to  others  to  think  of  the  mortification  to 
good  stead,  as  before.  She  even  found  benevolent  feelings  which  attends  pov- 
strength  to  appropriate  the  blessings  of  erty ;  and  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
the  occasion,  and  took  comfort,  as  did  her  arresting  that  pain.  Therefore  she,  Lady 
dying  daughter,  in  the  intimate  friend-  Byron,  had  lodged  in  a  neighboring  bank 
ship  which  grew  closer  as  the  time  of  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  to  be  used 
parting  drew  nigh.  Lady  Lovelace  died  for  benevolent  purposes ;  and  in  order  to 
in  1852  ;  and  for  her  few  remaining  preclude  all  outside  speculation,  she  had 
years,  Lady  Byron  was  devoted  to  her  made  the  money  payable  to  the  order  of 
grandchildren.  But  nearer  calls  never  the  intermediate  person,  so  that  the  suf- 
lessened  her  interest  in  remoter  objects,  ferer's  name  need  not  appear  at  all.  Five- 
Her  mind  was  of  the  large  and  clear  and- thirty  years  of  unremitting  secret 
quality  which  could  comprehend  remote  bounty  like  this  must  make  up  a  great 
interests  in  their  true  proportions,  and  amount  of  human  happiness :  but  this  was 
achieve  each  aim  as  perfectly  as  if  it  only  one  of  a  wide  variety  of  methods  of 
were  the  only  one.  Her  agents  used  to  doing  good.  It  was  the  unconcealable 
say  that  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  her  magnitude  of  her  beneficence,  and  its 
directions ;  and  thus  her  business  was  wise  quality,  which  made  her  a  second 
usually  well  done.  There  was  no  room,  time  the  theme  of  English  conversation  in 
in  her  case,  for  the  ordinary  doubts,  all  honest  households  within  the  four  seas, 
censures,  and  sneers  about  the  misappli-  •  Years  ago,  it  was  said  far  and  wide,  that 
cation  of  bounty.  Her  taste  did  not  lie  Lady  Byron  was  doing  more  good  than 
in  the  "Charity  Ball"  direction;  her  anybody  else  in  England;  and  it  was 
funds  were  not  lavished  in  encouraging  difficult  to  imagine  how  anybody  could 
hypocrisy  and  improvidence  among  the  do  more.  Lord  Byron  spent  every  shil- 
idle  and  worthless ;  and  the  quality  of  ling  that  the  law  allowed  him  out  of  her 
her  charity  was,  in  fact,  as  admirable  as  property,  while  he  lived,  and  left  away 
its  quantity.  Her  chief  aim  was  the  from  her  every  shilling  that  he  could  de- 
extension  and  improvement  of  popular  prive  her  of  by  his  will;  yet  she  had 
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eventually  a  large  income  at  her  com- 
mand. In  the  management  of  it  she 
showed  the  same  wise  consideration  that 
marked  all  her  practical  decisions.  She 
resolved  to  spend  her  whole  income,  see- 
ing how  much  the  world  needed  help  at 
the  moment.  Her  care  was  for  the  ex- 
isting generation,  rather  than  for  a  future 
one,  which  would  have  its  own  friends. 
She  usually  declined  trammelling  herself 
with  annual  subscriptions  to  charities,  pre- 
ferring to  keep  her  freedom  from  year 
to  year,  and  to  achieve  definite  objects 
by  liberal  bounty,  rather  than  to  extend 
partial  help  over  a  large  surface  which 
she  could  not  herself  superintend. 

It  was  her  first  industrial  school  that 
awakened  the  admiration  of  the  public, 
•which  had  never  ceased  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  her,  while  sorely  misjudging  her 
character.  We  hear  much  now  —  and 
everybody  hears  it  with  pleasure  —  of 
the  spread  of  education  in  "  common 
things."  But,  long  before  Miss  Coutts 
inherited  her  wealth,  long  before  a  name 
was  found  for  such  a  method  of  train- 
ing, Lady  Byron  had  instituted  the  thing, 
and  put  it  in  the  way  of  making  its  own 
name.  She  was  living  at  Ealing,  in  Mid- 
dlesex, in  1834;  and  there  she  opened 
one  of  the  first  industrial  schools  in  Eng- 
land, if  not  the  very  first.  She  sent  out 
a  master  to  Switzerland,  to  be  instructed 
in  De  Fellenburg's  method.  She  took 
on  lease  five  acres  of  land,  and  spent 
several  hundred  pounds  in  rendering 
the  buildings  upon  it  fit  for  the  purpos- 
es of  the  school.  A  liberal  education 
was  afforded  to  the  children  of  artisans 
and  laborers,  during  the  half  of  the  day 
when  they  were  not  employed  in  the 
field  or  garden.  The  allotments  were 
rented  by  the  boys,  who  raised  and  sold 
produce  which  afforded  them  a  consider- 
able yearly  profit,  if  they  were  good  work- 
men. Those  who  worked  in  the  field  earn- 
ed wages,  —  their  labor  being  paid  by  the 
hour,  according  to  the  capability  of  the 
young  laborer.  They  kept  their  accounts 
of  expenditure  and  receipts,  and  acquired 
good  habits  of  business,  while  learning 
the  occupation  of  their  lives.  Some  me- 


chanical trades  were  taught,  as  well  as 
the  arts  of  agriculture.  Part  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  management  lay  in  making 
the  pupils  pay.  Of  one  hundred  pupils, 
half  were  boarders.  They  paid  little 
more  than  half  the  expense  of  their  main- 
tenance ;  and  the  day-scholars  paid  three- 
pence per  week.  Of  course,  a  large  part 
of  the  expense  was  borne  by  Lady  Byron, 
besides  the  payments  she  made  for  chil- 
dren who  could  not  otherwise  have  en- 
tered the  school.  The  establishment 
flourished  steadily  till  1852,  when  the 
owner  of  the  land  required  it  back  for 
building-purposes.  During  the  eighteen 
years  that  the  Ealing  schools  were  in 
action,  they  did  a  world  of  good  in  the 
way  of  incitement  and  example.  The 
Poor- Law  Commissioners  pointed  out 
their  merits.  Land-owners  and  other 
wealthy  persons  visited  them,  and  went 
home  and  set  up  similar  establishments. 
During  those  years,  too,  Lady  Byron  had 
herself  been  at  work  in  various  direc- 
tions, to  the  same  purpose. 

A  more  extensive  industrial  scheme  was 
instituted  on  her  Leicestershire  property ; 
and  not  far  off,  she  opened  a  girls'  school, 
and  an  infant  school ;  and  when  a  season 
of  distress  came,  as  such  seasons  are  apt 
to  befall  the  poor  Leicestershire  stock- 
ing-weavers, Lady  Byron  fed  the  children 
for  months  together,  till  they  could  re- 
sume their  payments.  These  schools 
were  opened  in  1840.  The  next  year, 
she  built  a  school-house  on  her  Warwick- 
shire property ;  and  five  years  later,  she 
set  up  an  iron  school-house  on  another 
Leicestershire  estate.  By  this  time,  her 
educational  efforts  were  costing  her  sev- 
eral hundred  pounds  a  year  in  the  mere 
maintenance  of  existing  establishments ; 
but  this  is  the  smallest  consideration  in 
the  case.  She  has  sent  out  tribes  of  boys 
and  girls  into  life  fit  to  do  their  part  there 
with  skill  and  credit  and  comfort.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  still  more  important  consider- 
ation, that  scores  of  teachers  and  trainers 
have  been  led  into  their  vocation,  and 
duly  prepared  for  it,  by  what  they  saw 
and  learned  in  her  schools.  As  for  the 
best  and  the  worst  of  the  Ealing  boys,  - 
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the  best  have,  in  a  few  cases,  been  re- 
ceived into  the  Battersea  Training  School, 
whence  they  could  enter  on  their  career 
as  teachers  to  the  greatest  advantage ; 
and  the  worst  found  their  school  a  true 
reformatory,  before  reformatory  schools 
were  heard  of.  At  Bristol  she  bought  a 

O 

house  for  a  reformatory  for  girls;  and 
there  her  friend,  Miss  Carpenter,  faithful- 
ly and  energetically  carries  out  her  own 
and  Lady  Byron's  aims,  which  were  one 
and  the  same. 

There  would  be  no  end,  if  I  were  to  cat- 
alogue the  schemes  of  which  these  are  a 
specimen.  It  is  of  more  consequence  to 
observe  that  her  mind  was  never  nar- 
rowed by  her  own  acts,  as  the  minds  of 
benevolent  people  are  so  apt  to  be.  To 
the  last,  her  interest  in  great  political 
movements,  at  home  and  abroad,  was  as 
vivid  as  ever.  She  watched  every  step 
•won  in  philosophy,  every  discovery  in 
science,  every  token  of  social  change 
and  progress,  in  every  shape.  Her  mind 
was  as  liberal  as  her  heart  and  hand. 
No  diversity  of  opinion  troubled  her; 
she  was  respectful  to  every  sort  of  indi- 
viduality, and  indulgent  to  all  constitu- 
tional peculiarities.  It  must  have  puz- 
zled those  who  kept  up  the  notion  of  her 
being  "  strait-laced,"  to  see  how  indul- 
gent she  was  even  to  epicurean  tenden- 
cies, —  the  remotest  of  all  from  her  own. 

But  I  must  stop ;  for  I  do  not  wish  my 
honest  memorial  to  degenerate  into  pane- 
gyric. —  Among  her  latest  known  acts 
were  her  gifts  to  the  Sicilian  cause,  and 
her  manifestations  on  behalf  of  the  anti- 
slavery  cause  in  the  United  States.  Her 
kindness  to  William  and  Ellen  Craft 
must  be  well  known  there ;  and  it  is  also 
related  in  the  newspapers  that  she  be- 
queathed a  legacy  to  a  young  American, 
to  assist  him  under  any  disadvantages  he 
might  suffer  as  an  abolitionist. 

All  these  deeds  were  done  under  a 
heavy  burden  of  ill-health.  Before  she 
had  passed  middle  life,  her  lungs  were 
believed  to  be  irreparably  injured  by 
partial  ossification.  She  was  subject  to 


attacks  so  serious,  that  each  one  for  many 
years  was  expected  to  be  the  last.  She 
arranged  her  affairs  in  correspondence 
with  her  liabilities  ;  so  that  the  same  or- 
der would  have  been  found,  whether  she 
died  suddenly  or  after  long  warning. 

She  was  to  receive  one  more  accession  / 
of  outward  greatness  before  she  departed. 
She  became  Baroness  Wentworth  in  No- 
vember, 1856.  This  is  one  of  the  facts 
of  her  history ;  but  it  is  the  least  inter- 
esting to  us,  as  probably  to  her.  We 
care  more  to  know  that  her  last  days 
were  bright  in  honor,  and  cheered  by 
the  attachment  of  old  friends,  worthy  to 
pay  the  duty  she  deserved.  Above  all, 
it  is  consoling  to  know  that  she  who  so 
long  outlived  her  only  child  was  blessed 
with  the  unremitting  and  tender  care  of 
her  granddaughter.  She  died  on  the 
sixteenth  of  May,  1860. 

The  portrait  of  Lady  Byron,  as  she 
was  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  is  prob- 
ably remembered  by  some  of  my  readers. 
It  is  very  engaging.  Her  countenance 
afterwards  became  much  worn  ;  but  its 
expression  of  thoughtfulness  and  compos- 
ure was  very  interesting.  Her  hand- 
writino-  accorded  well  with  the  character 

O 

of  her  mind.  It  was  clear,  elegant,  and 
womanly.  Her  mariners  differed  with 
circumstances.  Her  shrinking  sensitive- 
ness might  embarrass  one  visitor,  while 
another  would  be  charmed  with  her  easy, 
significant,  and  vivacious  conversation. 

C  7 

It  depended  much  on  whom  she  talked 
with.  The  abiding  certainty  was,  that 
she  had  strength  for  the  hardest  of  hu- 
man trials,  and  the  composure  which  be- 
longs to  strength.  For  the  rest,  it  is 
enough  to  point  to  her  deeds,  and  to  the 
mourning  of  her  friends  round  the  chasm 
which  her  departure  has  made  in  their 
life,  and  in  the  society  in  which  it  is 
spent.  All  that  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  personal  love  and  honor*"was 
done  while  she  lived  ;  it  only  remains 
now  to  see  that  her  name  and  fame  are 
permitted  to  shine  forth  at  last  in  their 
proper  light. 
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GETTING  HOME   AGAIN. 


IT  is  a  good  thing,  said  an  aged  Chinese 
Travelling  Philosopher,  for  every  man, 
sooner  or  later,  to  get  back  again  to  his 
own  tea -cup.  And  Ling  Ching  Ki  Hi 
Fum  (for  that  was  the  name  of  the  pro- 
found old  gentleman  who  said  it)  was 
right.  Travel  may  be  "  the  conversion 
of  money  into  mind,"  —  and  happy  the 
man  who  has  turned  much  coin  into  that 
precious  commodity,  —  but  it  is  a  good 
thing,  after  being  tossed  about  the  world 
from  the  Battery  to  Africa,  —  that  dry 
nurse  of  lions,  as  Horace  calls  her,  —  to 
anchor  once  more  beside  the  old  famil- 
iar tea-urn  on  the  old  familiar  tea-table. 
This  is  the  only  "  steamy  column  "  worth 
hailing  with  a  glad  welcome  after  long 
absence  from  home,  and  fully  entitled  to 
be  heartily  applauded  for  its  "  bubbling 
and  loud-hissing  "  propensities. 

We  are  not  a  Marco  Polo  or  a  Wil- 
liam de  Rubruquis,  and  we  have  no 
wonders  to  tell  of  the  Great  Mogul  or 
the  Great  Cham.  We  did  not  sail  for 
Messrs.  Pride,  Pomp,  Circumstance,  and 
Company ;  consequently,  we  have  no 
great  exploits  to  recount.  We  have  been 
wrecked  at  sea  only  once  in  our  many 
voyages,  and,  so  far  as  we  know  our  own 
tastes,  do  not  care  to  solicit  aid  again  to 
be  thrown  into  the  same  awkward  situa- 
tion. But  for  a  time  we  have  been 

"  Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main," 
and  now  we  are  among  our  own  tea-cups. 
This  is  happiness  enough  for  a  cold  win- 
ter's night.  Mid-ocean,  and  mid  tea-cups ! 
Stupendous  change,  let  us  tell  you,  wor- 
thy friend,  who  never  yet  set  sail  where 
sharks  and  other  strange  sea-cattle  bob 
their  noses  above  the  brine, — who  never 
lived  forty  days  in  the  bowels  of  a  ship, 
unable  to  hold  your  head  up  to  the  cap- 
tain's bluff  "  good  morning  "  or  the  stew- 
ard's cheery  "  good  night."  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  discourses  or  a  riding-master  he 
encountered  in  Vienna,  who  spoke  so  el- 
oquently of  the  noble  animal  he  had  to 
deal  with,  that  he  almost  persuaded  Sir 


Philip  to  wish  himself  a  horse.  We  have 
known  ancient  mariners  expatiate  so  lov- 
ingly on  the  frantic  enjoyments  of  the 
deep  sea,  that  very  youthful  listeners 
have  for  the  time  resolved  to  know  no 
other  existence.  If  the  author  of  the 
"Arcadia"  had  been  permitted  to  become 
a  prancing  steed,  he  might,  after  the  first 
exhilarating  canter,  have  lamented  his 
equine  state.  How  many  a  first  voyage, 
begun  in  hilarious  impatience,  has  caused 
a  bitter  repentance  !  The  sea  is  an  over- 
rated element,  and  we  have  nothing  to 
say  in  its  favor.  Because  we  are  out  of 
its  uneasy  lap  to-night,  we  almost  resem- 
ble in  felicity  Richter's  Walt,  who  felt 
himself  so  happy,  that  he  was  transported 
to  the  third  heaven,  and  held  the  other 
two  in  his  hand  that  he  might  give  them 
away.  To-morrow  morning  we  shall  not 
hear  that  swashing,  scaring  sound  direct- 
ly over-head  on  the  wet  deck,  which  has 
so  often  murdered  our  slumbers.  Delec- 
table the  sensation  that  we  don't  care  a 
rope's-end  "how  many  knots"  we  are 
going,  and  that  our  ears  are  so  far  away 
from  that  eternal  "  Ay,  ay,  Sir ! "  "  The 
whales,"  says  old  Chapman,  speaking  of 
Neptune,  "  exulted  under  him,  and  knew 
their  mighty  king."  Let  them  exult,  say 
we,  and  be  blowed,  and  all  due  honor  to 
their  salt  sovereign !  but  of  their  personal 
acquaintance  we  are  not  ambitious.  We 
have  met  them  now  and  then  in  the  six- 
ty thousand  miles  of  their  watery  playing- 
places  we  have  passed  over,  and  they 
are  not  pretty  to  look  at.  Roll  on,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera, —  and  so  will  we,  for  the 
present,  at  least,  as  far  out  of  your  reach 
as  possible.  , 

Yes,  wise  denizen  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire, it  is  a  good,  nay,  a  great  thing,  to 
return  even  to  so  small  a  home-object  as 
an  old  tea-cup.  As  we  lift  the  bright 
brim  to  our  so  long  absent  lips,  we  repeat 
it.  As  we  pour  out  our  second,  our  third, 
and  our  fourth,  we  say  it  again.  Ling 
Ching,  you  were  right ! 
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And  now,  as  the  rest  of  the  household 
have  all  gone  up  bed-ward,  and  left  us 
with  their  good-night  tones, 
"  Like  flowers'  voices,  if  they  could  but  speak,' ' 
we  dip  our  pen  into  the  cocked  hat  of  the 
brave  little  bronze  warrior  who  has  fed 
us  many  a  year  with  ink  from  the  place 
where  his  brains  ought  to  be.  Pausing 
before  we  proceed  to  paper,  we  look 
around  on  our  household  gods.  The  coal 
bursts  into  crackling  fits  of  merriment, 
as  we  thrust  the  poker  between  the  iron 
ribs  of  the  grate.  It  seems  to  say,  in  the 
jolliest  possible  manner  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable, "Oh,  go  no  more  a-roaming,  a-roam- 
ing,  across  the  windy  sea ! "  How  odd  it 
seems  to  be  sitting  here  again,  listening 
to  the  old  clock  out  there  in  the  entry ! 
Often  we  seemed  to  hear  it  during  the 
months  that  have  flown  away,  when  we 
knew  that  "our  ancient"  was  standing 
sentinel  for  Time  in  another  hemisphere. 
One  night,  dark  and  stormy  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, as  we  lay  wakeful  and  watch- 
ful ID  the  little  steamer  that  was  bearing 
us  painfully  through  the  noisy  tempest  to- 
wards Saint  Peter's  and  the  Colosseum, 
suddenly,  above  the  tumult  of  the  voy- 
age, our  household  monitor  began  audibly 
and  regularly,  we  thought,  to  mark  the 
seconds.  Then  it  must  have  been  only 
fancy.  Now  it  is  something  more,  and 
we  know  that  our  mahogany  friend  is 
really  wagging  his  brassy  beard  just  out- 
side the  door.  We  remember  now,  as 
we  lay  listening  that  rough  night  -at  sea, 
how  Milton's  magic  sounding  line  came 
to  us  beating  a  sad  melody  with  the  old 
clock's  imagined  tramp, — 

"  The  Lars  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight 
plaint." 

Let  the  waves  bark  to-night  far  out  on 
"the  desolate,  rainy  seas," — the  old  clock 
is  all  right  in  the  entry  ! 

Landed,  and  all  safe  at  last !  our  much- 
abused,  lock-broken,  unhinged  portman- 
teau unpacked  and  laid  ignobly  to  rest 
under  the  household  eaves !  Stay  a  mo- 
ment,— let  us  pitch  our  inky  passport  into 
the  fire.  How  it  writhes  and  grows  black 
in  the  face  !  And  now  it  will  trouble  its 
owner  no  more  forever.  It  was  a  fool- 


ish, extravagant  companion,  and  we  are 
glad  to  be  rid  of  it.  One  little  blazing 
fragment  lifts  itself  out  of  the  flame,  and 
we  can  trace  on  the  smouldering  relic  the 
stamp  of  Austria.  Go  back  again  into  the 
grate,  and  perish  with  the  rest,  dark  blot ! 
We  look  round  our  quiet  apartment, 
and  wonder  if  it  be .  all  true,  this  getting 
home  again.  We  stir  the  fire  once  more 
to  assure  ourself  that  we  are  not  some- 
where else, — that  the  street  outside  our 
window  is  not 'known  as  Jermyn  Street 
in  the  Haymarket, — or  the  Via  Babuino 
near  the  Pincio, — or  Princes  Street,  near 
the  Monument.  How  do  we  determine 
that  we  are  not  dreaming,  and  that  we 
shall  not  wake  up  to-morrow  morning 
and  find  ourself  on  the  Arno  ?  Perhaps 
we  are  not  really  back  again  where  there 
are  no 

"  Eremites  and  friars, 

White,  black,  and  gray,  with  all  their  trum- 
pery." 

Perhaps  we  are  a  flamingo,  a  banyan-tree, 
or  a  mandarin.  But  there  stands  the 
tea-cup,  and  our  identity  is  sure  ! 

Here  at  last,  then,  for  a  live  certainty ! 
But  how  strange  it  all  seems,  resting  safe- 
ly in  our  easy  slippers,  to  recall  some  of 
the  far-off  scenes  so  lately  present  to  us  ! 
Yesterday  was  it,  or  a  few  weeks  ago, 
that  this  "excellent  canopy,"  our  mod- 
est roof,  dwelt  three  thousand  miles  away 
to  the  westward  of  us  ?  At  this  moment 
stowed  away  in  a  snuggery  called  our 
own ;  and  then — how  brief  a  period  it 
seems !  what  a  small  parenthesis  in  time ! 
—  putting  another  man's  latch-key  into 
another  man's  door,  night  after  night,  in 
a  London  fog,  and  feeling  for  the  unfa- 
miliar aperture  with  all  the  sensation 
of  an  innocent  housebreaker  !  Muffled 
here  in  the  oldest  of  dressing-gowns, 
that  never  lifted  its  blessed  arms  ten  rods 
from  the  spot  where  it  was  born ;  and 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  lolling  out  of  C. 
R.'s  college-window  at  Oxford,  counting 
the  deer,  as  they  nibbled  the  grass,  and 
grouped  themselves  into  beautiful  pic- 
tures on  the  sward  of  ancient  Magdalen  ! 

As  we  look  into  the  red  fire  in  the  grate, 
we  think  of  the  scarlet  coats  we  saw  not 
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long  ago  in  Stratford,  when  E.  F.,  kind- 
est of  men  and  merriest  of  hosts,  took 
us  to  the  "  meet."  We  gaze  round  the 
field  again,  and  enjoy  the  enlivening 
scene.  White-haired  and  tall,  our  kind- 
hearted  friend  walks  his  glossy  mare  up 
and  down  the  turf.  His  stalwart  sons, 
with  sport  imbrowned,  proud  of  their 
sire,  call  our  attention  to  the  sparkle  in 
the  old  man's  eye.  We  are  mounted  on 
a  fiery  little  animal,  and  are  half-fright- 
ened at  the  thought  of  wKat  she  may  do 
with  us  when  the  chase  is  high.  Confi- 
dent that  ax  roll  is  inevitable,  and  that, 
with  a  dislocated  neck,  enjoyment  would 
be  out  of  the  question,  we  pull  bridle, 
and  carefully  dismount,  hoping  not  to 
attract  attention.  Whereat  all  our  jolly 
English  cousins  beg  to  inquire,  "  What's 
the  row  ?  "  We  whisper  to  the  red-coated 
brave  prancing  near  us,  that  "  we  have 
changed  our  mind,  and  will  not  follow 
the  hunt  to-day,  —  another  time  we  shall 
be  most  happy, — just  now  we  are  not 
quite  up  to  the  mark,  —  next  week  we 
shall  be  all  right  again,"  etc.,  etc.  One 
of  the  lithe  hounds,  who  seems  to  have 
steel  springs  in  his  hind  legs,  looks  con- 
temptuously at  the  American  stranger, 
and  turns  up  his  long  nose  like  a  moral 
insinuation.  Off  they  fly  !  we  watch  the 
beautiful  cavalcade  bound  over  the  brook 
and  sweep  away  into  the  woodland 
passes.'  Then  we  saunter  down  by  the 
Avon,  and  dream  away  the  daylight  in 
endless  visions  of  long  ago,  when  sweet 
Will  and  his  merry  comrades  moved 
about  these  pleasant  haunts.  Returning 
to  the  hall,  we  find  we  have  walked  ten 
miles  over  the  breezy  country,  and  knew 
it  not,  —  so  pleasant  is  the  fragrant  turf 
that  has  been  often  pressed  by  the  feet  of 
Nature's  best-beloved  high-priest !  Round 
the  mahogany  tree  that  night  we  hear  the 
hunters  tell  the  glories  of  their  sport, — 
how  their  horses,  like  Homer's  steeds, 

"  Devoured  up  the  plain  " ; 
and  we  can  hear  now,  in  imagination,  the 
voices  of  the  deep-mouthed  hounds  rising 
and  swelling  among  the  Warwick  glens. 

Neither  can  we  forget,  as  we  sit  here 
musing,  whose  green  English  carpet,  down 


in  Kent,  we  so  lately  rested  on  under  the 
trees, —  nor  how  we  wandered  off  with  the 
lord  of  that  hospitable  manor  to  an  old 
castle  hard  by  his  grounds,  and  climbed 
with  him  to  the  turret -tops,  —  nor  how 
we  heard  him  repeople  in  fancy  the  aged 
ruin,  as  we  leaned  over  the  wall  and 
looked  into  the  desolate  court-yard  be- 
low. The  world  has  given  audience  to 
this  man,  thought  we,  for  many  a  year; 
but  one  who  has  never  heard  the  sound 
of  his  laughing  voice .  knows  not  half 
his  wondrous  power.  When  he  reads  his 
"  Christmas  Carol,"  go  far  to  hear  him, 
judicious  friend,  if  you  happen  to  be  in 
England,  and  let  us  all  hope  together  that 
we  shall  have  that  keen  gratification  next 
year  in  America.  To  know  him  is  to 
love  and  esteem  him  tenfold  more  than 
if  you  only  read  of  him. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind,  too,  how  happily 
the  hours  went  by  with  us  so  recently  in 
the  vine-embowered  cottage  of  dear  L.  H., 
the  beautiful  old  man  with  silver  hair, — 

"  As  hoary  frost  with  spangles  doth  attire 
The  mossy  branches  of  an  oak." 

The  sound  of  the  poet's  voice  was  like  the 
musical  fall  of  water  in  our  ears,  and  every 
sentence  he  uttered  then  is  still  a  melo- 
dy. As  we  sit  dreamily  here,  he  speaks 
to  us  again  of  "  life's  morning  march, 
when  his  bosom  was  young,"  and  of  his 
later  years,  when  his  struggles  were  many 
and  keen,  and  only  his  pen  was  the  lever 
which  rolled  poverty  away  from  his  door. 
We  can  hear  him,  as  we  pause  over  this 
leaf,  as  we  heard  the  old  clock  that  night 
at  sea.  He  tells  us  of  his  cherished 
companions,  now  all  gone,  —  of  Shelley, 
and  Keats,  and  Charles  Lamb,  whom  he 
loved,  —  of  Byron,  and  Coleridge,  and 
the  rest.  As  we  sit  at  his  little  table, 
he  hands  us  a  manuscript,  and  says  it  is 
the  "  Endymion,"  John  Keats's  gift  to 
himself.  He  reads  to  us  from  it  some  of 
his  favorite  lines,  and  the  tones  of  his 
voice  are  very  tender  over  his  dead 
friend's  poem.  As  we  pass  out  of  his 
door  that  evening,  the  moon  falls  on 
his  white  locks,  his  thin  hand  rests  for 
a  moment  on  our  shoulder,  and  we  hear 
him  say  very  kindly,  "  God  bless  you ! " 
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In  London,  not  long  after  this,  we  meet 
again  the  bard  of  "  Rimini,"  and  his 
discourse  is  still  sweet  as  any  dulcimer. 
Another  old  man  is  with  him,  a  poet 
also,  whose  songs  are  among  the  brav- 
est in  England's  Helicon.  We  observe 
how  these  two  friends  love  each  other, 
and  as  they  stand  apart  in  the  ante- 
room, the  eldest  with  his  arm  around 
his  brother  bard,  we  think  it  is  a  very 
pleasant  sight,  and  not  to  be  forgotten 
ever.  And  when,  a  few  months  later, 
we  are  among  the  Alpine  hills,  and  word 
comes  to  us  that  L.  H.  is  laid  to  rest  in 
Kensal  Green  Churchyard,  we  are  grate- 
ful to  have  looked  upon  his  cheerful 
countenance,  and  to  have  heard  him  say, 
"  God  bless  you  ! " 

We  cry  your  mercy,  gayest  of  cities, 
with  your  bright  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and 
your  splendid  cafes  !  We  do  not  much 
affect  your  shows,  but  we  cannot  dismiss 
forever  the  cheerful  little  room,  cloud- 
environed  almost,  up  to  which  we  have 
so  often  toiled,  after  days  of  hard  walk- 
ing among  the  gaudy  streets  of  the 
French  capital.  One  pleasant  scene,  at 
least,  rises  unbidden,  as  we  recall  the 
past.  It  is  a  brisk,  healthy  morning,  and 
we  walk  in  the  direction  of  the  Tuile- 
ries.  Bending  our  steps  toward  the 
Palace,  (it  is  yet  early,  and  few  loiterers 
are  abroad  in  the  leafy  avenues,)  we  ob- 
serve a  group  of  three  persons,  not  at  all 
distinguished  in  their  appearance,  having 
a  roystering  good  time  in  the  Imperial 
Garden.  One  of  them  is  a  little  boy, 
with  a  chubby,  laughing  face,  who  shouts 
loudly  to  his  father,  a  grave,  thoughtful 
gentleman,  who  runs  backwards,  endeav- 
oring to  out-race  his  child.  The  mother, 
a  fair-haired  woman,  with  her  bonnet 
half  loose  in  the  wind,  strives  to  attract 
the  boy's  attention  and  win  him  to  her 
side.  They  all  run  and  leap  in  the  mer- 
ry morning-air,  and,  as  we  watch  them 
more  nearly,  we  know  them  to  be  the 
royal  family  out  larking  before  Paris  is 
astir.  Play  on,  great  Emperor,  sweet 
lady,  and  careless  boy-prince !  You 
have  hung  up  a  picture  in  our  gallery 
of  memory,  very  pleasant  to  look  at,  this 


cold  night  in  America.  May  you  always 
be  as  happy  as  when  you  romped  to- 
gether in  the  garden ! 

The  days  that  are  fled  still  knock  at 
the  door  and  enter.  We  are  walking  on 
the  banks  of  the  Esk,  toward  a  friendly 
dwelling  in  Lasswade,  —  Mavis  Bush 
they  call  the  pretty  place  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  A  slight  figure,  clad  in  black, 
waits  for  us  at  the  garden-gate,  and  bids 
us  welcome  in  accents  so  kindly,  that  we, 
too,  feel  the  magic  influence  of  his  low, 
sweet  voice, —  an  effect  which  Words- 
worth described  to  us  years  before  as  elo- 
quence set  to  music.  The  face  of  our  host 
is  very  pale,  and,  when  he  puts  his  thin 
arm  within  ours,  we  feel  how  frail  a  body 
may  contain  a  spirit  of  fire.  We  go  into 
his  modest  abode  and  listen  to  his  won- 
derful talk,  wishing  all  the  while  that  the 
hours  were  months,  that  we  mio-ht  linger 

G  O 

there,  spellbound,  day  and  night,  before 
the  master  of  our. English  tongue.  He 
proposes  a  ramble  across  the  meadows 
to  Roslin  Chapel,  and  on  the  way  he  dis- 
courses of  the  fascinating  drug  so  painful- 
ly associated  with  his  name  in  literature, 
— of  Christopher  North,  in  whose  compan- 
ionship he  delighted  among  the  Lakes, — 
of  Elia,  whom  he  recalled  as  the  most 
lovable  man  among  his  friends,  and 
whom  he  has  well  described  elsewhere 
as  a  Diogenes  with  the  heart  of  a  Saint 
John.  In  the  dark  evening  he  insists 
upon  setting  out  with  us  on  our  return 
to  Edinburgh.  When  it  grows  late,  and 
the  mists  are  heavy  on  the  mountains,  we 
stand  together,  clasping  hands  of  fare- 
well in  the  dim  road,  the  cold  Scotch 
hills  looming  up  all  about  us.  As  the 
small  figure  of  the  English  Opium-Eater 
glides  away  into  the  midnight  distance, 
our  eyes  strain  after  him  to  catch  one 
more  glimpse.  The  Esk  roars,  and  we 
hear  his  footsteps  no  longer. 

The  scene  changes,  as  the  clock  strikes 
in  the  entry.  We  are  lingering  in  the 
piazza  of  the  Winged  Lion,  and  the 
bronze  giants  in  their  turret  overlooking 
the  square  raise  their  hammers  and  beat 
the  solemn  march  of  Time.  As  we  float 
away  through  the  watery  streets,  old 
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Shylock  shuffles  across  the  bridge, — black 
barges  glide  by  us  in  the  silent  canals, — 
groups  of  unfamiliar  faces  lean  from  the 
balconies,— and  we  hear  the  plashing  wa- 
ters lap  the  crumbling  walls  of  Venice, 
with  its  dead  Doges  and  decaying  pal- 
aces. 

Again  we  stir  the  fire,  and  feel  it  is 
home  all  about  us.  But  we  like  to  sit 
here  and  think  of  that  rosy  evening,  last 
summer,  when  we  came  walking  into 
Interlachen,  and  beheld  the  ghost-like 
figure  of  the  Jungfrau  issuing  out  of  her 
cloudy  palace  to  welcome  the  stars,  —  of 
a  cool,  bright,  autumnal  morning  on  the 


western  battlements  overlooking  Genoa, 
the  blue  Mediterranean  below  mirroring 
the  silent  fleet  that  lay  so  motionless  on 
its  bosom,  —  of  a  midnight  visit  to  the  Co- 
losseum with  a  band  of  German  students, 
who  bore  torches  in  and  out  of  the  time- 
worn  arches,  and  sang  their  echoing 
songs  to  the  full  moon,  —  of  days,  how 
many  and  how  magical !  when  we  awoke 
every  morning  to  say,  "  We  are  in 
Rome ! " 

But  it  grows  late,  and  it  is  time  now 
to  give  over  these  reflections.  So  we 
wind  up  our  watch,  and  put  out  the 
candle. 


A  DRY-GOODS  JOBBER  IN   1861. 


WHAT  is  a  dry -goods  jobber?  No 
wonder  you  ask.  You  have  been  hunt- 
ing, perhaps,  for  our  peripatetic  post- 
office,  and  have  stumbled  upon  Milk 
Street  and  Devonshire  Street  and  Frank- 
lin Street.  You  are  almost  ready  to  be- 
lieve in  the  lamp  of  Aladdin,  that  could 
build  palaces  in  a  night.  Looking  up  to 
the  stately  and  costly  structures  which 
have  usurped  the  place  of  once  familiar 
dwellings,  and  learning  that  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  tenanted  by  dry-goods  job- 
bers, you  feel  that  for  such  huge  results 
there  must  needs  be  an  adequate  cause, 
and  so  you  ask,  What  is  a  dry-goods  job- 
ber? 

It  is  more  than  a  curious  question.  For 
parents  desirous  of  finding  their  true 
sphere  for  promising  and  for  unpromis- 
ing sons,  it  is  eminently  a  practical  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  question  comprehensive  of 
dollars  and  cents, —  also  of  bones  and  sin- 
ews, of  muscles,  nerves,  and  brains,  of 
headache,  heartache,  and  the  cyclopaedia 
of  being,  doing,  and  enduring.  An  ade- 
quate answer  to  such  a  question  must 
needs  ask  your  indulgence,  for  it  cannot 
be  condensed  into  a  very  few  words. 

A  dry-goods  jobber  is  a  wholesale  buy- 


er and  seller,  for  cash  or  for  approved 
credit,  of  all  manner  of  goods,  wares,  and 
materials,  large  and  small,  coarse  and  fine, 
foreign  and  domestic,  which  pertain  to 
the  clothing,  convenience,  and  garnishing, 
by  night  and  by  day,  of  men,  women,  and 
children :  from  a  button  to  a  blanket;  from 
a  calico  to  a  carpet ;  from  stockings  to  a 
head-dress ;  from  an  inside  handkerchief 
to  a  waterproof;  from  a  piece  of  tape  to 
a  thousand  bales  of  shirtings ;  not  for- 
getting linen,  silk,  or  woollen  fabrics,  for 
drapery  or  upholstery,  for  bed  or  table, 
including  hundreds  of  items  which  time 
would  fail  me  to  recite.  All  these  the 
dry-goods  jobber  provides  for  his  cus- 
tomer, the  retailer,  who  in  his  turn  will 
dispense  them  to  the  consumer. 

A  really  competent  and  successful  dry- 
goods  jobber,  in  the  year  of  grace,  one 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one,  is  a 
new  creation.  He  is  begotten  of  the  times. 
Of  him,  as  truly  as  of  the  poet,  and  with 
yet  more  emphasis,  it  must  be  said,  He  is 
born,  not  made.  He  is  a  poet,  a  philoso- 
pher, an  artist,  an  engineer,  a  military 
commander,  an  advocate,  an  attorney,  a 
financier,  a  steam-engine,  a  telegraph- 
operator,  a  servant -of -all -work,  a  Job, 
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a  Hercules,  and  a  Bonaparte,  rolled  into 
one. 

"  Exaggeration  !  "  do  you  say  ?  Not  at 
all.  —  You  asked  for  information  ?  You 
shall  have  it,  to  your  heart's  content. 

To  a  youth,  for  a  time  interrupted  in 
his  preparation  for  college,  I  said,  — 

Never  mind ;  this  falls  in  exactly  with 
my  well-considered  plan.  You  shall  go 
into  a  dry-goods  store  till  your  eyes  re- 
cover strength ;  it  will  be  the  best  year's 
schooling  of  your  life. 

"  How  so  ?  "  was  the  dubious  answer ; 
"  what  can  I  learn  there  ?  " 

Learn  ?  Everything,  —  common  sense 
included,  which  is  generally  excluded 
from  the  University  curriculum :  for  ex- 
ample, time,  place,  quantity,  and  the 
worth  of  each.  You  shall  learn  length, 

C*        / 

breadth,  and  thickness;  hard  and  soft; 
pieces  and  yards ;  dozens  and  the  frac- 
tions thereof;  order  and  confusion,  clean- 
liness and  dirt,  —  to  love  the  one  and 
hate  the  other ;  materials,  colors,  and 
shades  of  color ;  patience,  manners,  de- 
cency in  general ;  system  and  method, 
and  the  relation  these  sustain  to  inde- 
pendence ;  in  short,  that  there  is  a  vast 
deal  more  out  of  books  than  in  books ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  man  who  knows  only 
what  is  in  books  is  generally  a  lump  of 
conceit,  and  of  about  as  much  weight  in 
the  scales  of  actual  life  as  the  ashes  of  the 
Alexandrian  library,  or  the  worms  in  any 
parchments  that  may  have  survived  that 
conflagration. 

"  Whew  !  "  was  his  ejaculation  ;  "  I 
didn't  know  there  was  so  much." 

I  dare  say  not  Most  of  your  limit- 
ed days  have  passed  under  the  train- 
ing of  men  who  are  in  the  like  predica- 
ment, —  whose  notion  of  the  chief  end  of 
man'  is,  to  convert  lively  boys  into  thick 
dictionaries, — and  who  honestly  believe 
that  the  chief  want  of  the  age  is  your 
walking  dictionary.  Any  other  type  of 
humanity,  they  tell  us,  "  won't  pay."  Much 
they  know  of  what  will  and  what  won't 
pay !  This  comes  of  partial  education, — 
of  one-sided,  of  warped,  and  biased  edu- 
cation. It  puts  one  out  of  patience,  this 
arrogance  of  the  University,  this  presum- 


ing upon  the  ignorance  of  the  million, 
this  assertion  of  an  indispensable  neces- 
sity to  make  the  boy  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  mere  expert  in  some  subdivis- 
ion of  one  of  the  sciences.  The  obsti- 
nacy of  an  hereditary  absolutism,  which 
the  world  has  outgrown,  still  lingers  in 
our  schools  of  learning.  Let  us  admit 
the  divine  right  of  Science,  admit  the 
fitness  of  a  limited  number  of  our  youth 
to  become  high-priests  in  her  temple,  but 
no  divine  right  of  fossil  interpreters  of 
Science  to  compel  the  entire  generation 
to  disembowel  their  sons  and  make  of  these 
living  temples  mere  receptacles  of  Roman, 
Grecian,  or  Egyptian  relics.  We  don't 
believe  that  "  mummy  is  medicinal,"  the 
Arabian  doctor  Haly  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. If  it  ever  was,  its  day  has 
gone  by.  Therefore  let  all  sensible  peo- 
ple pray  for  a  Cromwell,  —  not  to  pull 
down  University  Science,  but  to  set  up 
the  Commonwealth  of  Common  Sense,  to 
subordinate  the  former  to  the  latter,  and 
to  proclaim  an  education  for  our  own 
age  and  for  its  exigencies.  Your  dry- 
goods  jobber  stands  in  violent  contrast 
to  your  University  man  in  the  matter  of 
practical  adaptation.  His  knowledge  is 
no  affair  of  dried  specimens,  but  every 
particle  of  it  a  living  knowledge,  ready, 
at  a  moment's  warning,  for  all  or  any  of 
the  demands  of  life. 

You  are  perhaps  thinking,  —  "  Yes,  that 
is  supposable,  because  the  lessons  learn- 
ed by  the  jobber  are  limited  to  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  daily  life,  are  not  pro- 
spective ;  because,  belonging  only  to  the 
passing  day,  they  are  easily  surveyed  on 
all  sides,  and  their  full  use"  realized  at 
once ;  in  short,  a  mere  matter  of  buying 
and  selling  goods :  a  very  inferior  thing, 
as  compared  with  the  dignified  and  schol- 
arly labors  of  the  student." 

How  mistaken  this  estimate  is  will  ap- 
pear, as  we  advance  to  something  like  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  dry-goods 
jobber's  sphere. 

First,  then,  he  is  a  buyer  of  all  man- 
ner of  goods,  wares,  and  materials  prop- 
er to  his  department  in  commerce.  He 
is  minutely  informed  in  the  history  of 
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raw  materials.  He  knows  the  countries  — his  strong  points  and  his  weak  points, 
from  which  they  come,  —  the  adaptation  his  wisdom  and  his  foibles,  his  very  tem- 
of  soils  and  climates  to  their  raising, —  the  perament,  and  how  it  is  acted  upon  by  his 
skill  of  the  cultivators, — the  shipping  usag-  dinner  or  the  want  of  it.  He  knows  the 
es,  —  the  effect  of  transportation  by  land  estimate  put  upon  his  own  note  by  that 
and  sea  on  raw  materials,  and  on  manu-  seller.  He  knows  what  his  note  will  sell 
factured  articles, — with  all  the  mysteries  for  in  the  street.  He  knows  to  a  feather's 
of  insurance  allowances  and  usages,  the  weight  the  influence  of  each  of  these  items 
debentures  on  exportation,  and  the  duties  upon  the  mind  of  the  seller  of  whom  he 
on  importation,  in  his  own  and  in  other  wishes  to  make  a  purchase.  Talk  about 
lands.  Plis  forecast  is  taxed  to  the  ut-  diplomacy !  —  there  's  not  a  man  in  any 
most,  as  to  what  may  be  the  condition  court  in  Europe  who  knows  his  ppsition, 
of  his  own  market,  six,  twelve,  or  eigh-  his  fulcrum,  and  his  lever,  and  the  use 
teen  months  from  the  time  of  ordering  he  can  make  of  them,  as  this  man  knows, 
goods,  both  as  to  the  quantity  which  He  can  unravel  any  combination,  pene- 
may  be  in  market,  and  as  to  the  fash-  trate  any  disguise,  surmount  any  obstacle, 
ion,  which  is  always  changing, —  and  also  Beyond  all  other  men,  he  knows  when  to 
as  to  the  condition  of  his  customers  to  talk,  and  when  to  refrain  from  talking,  — 
pay  for  goods,  which  will  often  depend  how  to  throw  the  burden  of  negotiation 
upon  the  fertility  of  the  season.  As  re-  on  the  seller,  —  how  to  get  the  goods  he 
spects  home -purchases,  he  is  compelled  wants  at  his  own  price,  not  at  his  asking, 
to  learn,  or  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  but  on  the  suggestion  of  the  seller,  prompt- 
knowing,  that  the  difference  between  be-  ed  by  his  own  politely  obvious  unwilling- 
ing  a  skilful,  pleasant  buyer  and  the  op-  ness  to  have  the  seller  part  with  his  mer- 
posite  is  a  profit  or  loss  of  from  five  to  chandise  at  any  price  not  entirely  accept- 
seven  and  a  half  or  ten  per  cent, —  or,  able  to  himself. 

in  other  words,  the  difference,  oftentimes,  The  incompetent  man,  on  the  other 

between  success  and  ruin,  between  com-  hand,  is   presuming,  exacting,  and  un- 

fort  and  discomfort,  between  being  a  wel-  feeling.     He  not  only  desires,  but  asserts 

come  and  a  hated  visitor,  between  being  the  desire,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  seller, 
honored  as  an  able  merchant  and  con-*  to  have  something  which  that  seller  has 

temned  as  a  mean  man  or  an  unmiti-  predetermined  that  he   shall  not  have, 

gated  bore.  He  fights  a  losing  game  from  the  start. 

Is  your  curiosity  piqued  to  know  where-  He  will  probably  begin  by  depreciating 

in  buyers   thus  contrasted  may  differ?  the   goods  which  he   knows,   or  should 

They  differ  endlessly,  like  the  faces  you  know,  that  the  seller  has  reason  to  hold 

meet  on  the  street.     Thus,  one  man  is  in  high  esteem.  He  will  be  likely  enough 

born  to   an   open,  frank,  friendly,  and  to  compare  them  to    some  other  goods 

courteous  manner:   another  is  cold,  re-  which  he  knows  to  be  inferior.     He  will 

*                                                               '  • 

served,  and  suspicious.  One  is  prompt,  thus  arouse  a  feeling  of  dislike,  if  not  of 
hilarious,  and  provocative  of  every  good  anger,  where  his  interest  should  teach  him 
feeling,  whenever  you  chance  to  meet ;  to  conciliate  and  soothe  ;  and  if  he  some- 
the  other  is  slow,  morose,  and  fit  to  times  carry  his  point,  his  very  victory  is 
waken  every  dormant  antipathy  in  your  in  effect  a  defeat,  since  it  procures  him 
soul.  An  able  buyer  is,  or  becomes,  ob-  an  increased  antipathy.  This  the  judi- 
serving  to  the  last  degree.  He  knows  cious  buyer  never  does.  He  repudiates, 
the  slightest  differences  in  quality  and  in  as  a  mere  half-truth,  and  a  relic  of  bar- 
style,  and  possesses  an  almost  unerring  barism,  the  maxim,  "  There  is  no  friend- 
taste,—  knows  the  condition  of  the  mar-  ship  in  trade." 

ket,  —  knows  every  holder  of  the  article  "But,"  you  are  asking,  "  do  only  those 

he  wants,  and  the  lowest  price  of  each,  succeed  who  are  born  to  these  extraordi- 

He  knows  the  peculiarities  of  the  seller,  nary  endowments  ?     And  those  who  do 
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succeed,  are  they,  in  fact,  each  and  all  of 
them,  such  wonderfully  capable  men  as 
you  have  described  ?  " 

If  by  success  you  mean  mere  money- 
making,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some 
men  do  that  by  an  instinct,  little,  if  at  all, 
superior  to  that  of  the  dog  who  smells 
out  a  'bone.  There  are  exceptions  to  all 
rules ;  and  there  are  chances  in  all  games, 

C  / 

even  in  games  of  skill.  Lord  Timothy 
Dexter,  as  he  is  facetiously  called,  ship- 
ped warming-pans  to  the  West  Indies, 
in  defiance  of  all  geographical  objections 
to  the  venture,  and  made  money  by  the 
shipment,  —  not  because  warming-pans 
were  wanted  there,  but  because  the  na- 
tives mistook  and  used  them  for  molasses- 
ladles.  It  must  be  owned  that  a  portion 
of  the  successful  ones  are  lucky, —  that  a 
portion  of  them  use  the  blunt  weapon  of 
an  indomitable  will,  as  an  efficient  sub- 
stitute for  the  finer  edge  of  that  nice  tact 
and  good  manners  which  they  lack.  Their 
very  rudeness  seems  to  commend  them  to 
the  rude  natures  which  confound  refine- 
ment with  trickery  and  assume  that  bru- 
tality must  needs  be  honest. 

But  there  are  other  things  to  be  said 
of  buying.  The  dry -goods  jobber  fre- 
quents the  aurtiori-room.  If  you  have 
never  seen  a  large  sale  of  dry-goods  at 
auction,  you  have  missed  one  of  the  re- 
markable incidents  of  our  day.  You  are 
not  yet  aware  of  how  much  an  auctioneer 
and  two  or  three  hundred  jobbers  can  do 
and  endure  in  the  short  space  of  three 
hours.  You  must  know  that  fifty  or  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods 

O 

may  easily  change  owners  in  that  time. 
You  are  not  to  dream  of  the  leisurely  way 
of  disposing  of  somebody's  household-fur- 
niture or  library,  which  characterizes  the 
doings  of  one  or  two  of  our  fellow-citizens 
who  manage  such  matters  within  speak- 
ing distance  of  King's  Chapel :  but  are 
rather  to  picture  to  yourself  a  congre- 
gation of  three  hundred  of  the  prompt- 
est men  in  our  Atlantic  cities,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  Westerners  quite  as  wide 
awake  for  bargains,  each  of  them  hav- 
ing marked  his  catalogue  ;  an  auction- 
eer who  considers  the  sale  of  a  hundred 


lots  an  hour  his  proper  ro/e,  and  who  is 
able  to  see  the  lip,  eye,  or  finger  of  the 
man  whose  note  he  covets,  in  spite  of  all 
sounds,  signs,  or  opaque  bodies.  The 
man  of  unquiet  nerves  or  of  exacting 
lungs  would  do  well  to  leave  that  arena 
to  the  hard-heads  and  cool-bloods  who  can 
pursue  their  aim  and  secure  their  inter- 
ests undisturbed  either  by  the  fractional 
rat-a-tat-tat  of  the  auctioneer's  "  Twenty- 
seven  af — naf — naf — naf, —  who  '11  give 
me  thirty  ?  "  or  by  the  banter  and  comi- 
calities which  a  humor-loving  auctioneer 
will  interject  between  these  bird-notes, 
without  changing  his  key,  or  arresting  his 
sale  a  moment.  If  you  would  see  the 
evidence  of  comprehensive  and  minute 
knowledge,  of  good  taste,  quick*  wit,  sound 
judgment,  and  electrical  decision,  attend 
an  auction-sale  in  New  York  some  morn- 
ing. There  will  be  no  lack  of  fun  to 
season  the  solemnity  of  business,  nor  of 
the  mixture  of  courtesy  and  selfishness 
usual  in  every  gathering,  whether  for 
philanthropic,  scientific,  or  commercial 
purposes.  Many  dry-goods  jobbers  will 
attend  the  sale  with  no  intention  of  buy- 
ing, but  simply  to  note  the  prices  obtain- 
ed, and,  having  traced  the  goods  to  their 
owners,  to  get  the  same  in  better  order 
and  on  better  terms ;  the  commission  paid 
to  the  auctioneer  being  divided,  or  whol- 
ly conceded  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer,  ac- 
cording to  his  estimate  of  the  note. 

A  dry-goods  buyer  will  sometimes  spend 
a  month  in  New  York,  the  first  third  or 
half  of  which  he  will  devote  to  ascertain- 
ing what  goods  are  in  the  market,  and 
what  are  to  arrive ;  also  to  learning  the 
mood  of  the  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
mans who  hold  the  largest  stocks.  Some- 
times these  gentlemen  will  make  an  ear- 
ly trial  of  their  goods  at  auction.  Un- 
satisfactory results  will  rouse  their  phlegm 
or  fire,  and  they  declare  they  will  not 
send  another  piece  of  goods  to  auction, 
come  what  may.  For  local  or  temporary 
reasons,  buyers  sometimes  persist  in  hold- 
ing back  till  the  season  is  so  far  advanced 
that  the  foreign  gentlemen  become  alarm- 
ed. Their  credits  in  London,  Paris,  and 
Amsterdam  are  running  out;  they  are 
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anxious  to  make  remittances ;  and  then  ries  of  life.  In  process  of  time  trade  ral- 
ensues  one  of  those  dry-goods  panics  so  lied.  Manufacturing  recommenced ;  or- 
characteristic  of  New  York  and  its  mixed  ders  for  goods  poured  in ;  and  for  a  twelve- 
multitude;  an  avalanche  of  goods  de-  month  and  more  the  manufacturer  has 
scends  upon  the  auction-rooms,  and  prices  had  it  all  his  own  way.  His  goods  are 
drop  ten,  twenty,  forty  per  cent.,  it  may  all  sold  ahead,  months  ahead  of  his  abil- 
be,  and  the  unlucky  or  short-sighted  men  ity  to  manufacture.  He  makes  his  own 
who  made  early  purchases  are  in  desper-  price,  and  chooses  his  customer.  This  op- 
ate  haste  to  run  off  their  stocks  before  crates  not  unkindly  on  the  jobbers  who 
the  market  is  irreparably  broken  down,  are  wealthy  and  independent ;  but  for 
Whether,  therefore,  to  buy  early  or  late,  those  who  have  but  lately  begun  to  mount 
in  large  or  in  small  quantities,  at  home  the  hill  of  difficulty,  it  offers  one  more 
or  abroad,  —  are  questions  beset  with  dif-  impediment.  For,  to  men  who  have  a 
ficulty.  He  who  imports  largely  may  great  many  goods  to  sell,  it  is  a  matter 
land  his  goods  in  a  bare  market  and  reap  of  moment  to  secure  the  customers  who 
a  golden  harvest,  or  in  a  market  so  glut-  can  buy  in  large  quantities,  and  whose 
ted  with  goods  that  the  large  sums  he  notes  will  bring  the  money  of  banks  or 
counts  out  to  pay  the  duties  may  be  but  private  capitalists  as  soon  as  offered, 
a  fraction  of  the  loss  he  knows  to  be  in-  Against  such  buyers,  men  of  limited 
evitable.  means  and  of  only  average  business - 

In  addition  to  the  problems  belonging  ability  have  but  a  poor  chance.  There 
to  time  and  place  of  purchasing,  to  quan-  will  always  be  some  articles  of  merchan- 
tities  and  prices,  there  is  a  host  of  other  dise  in  the  buying  or  selling  of  which 
problems  begotten  of  Styles,  of  colors,  of  they  cannot  compete, 
assortments,  of  texture  and  finish,  of  When  a  financial  crisis  overtakes  the 
adaptation  to  one  market  or  another,  community,  we  hear  much  and  sharp  cen- 
The  profit  on  a  case  of  goods  is  often  sure  of  all  speculation.  Speculators,  one 
sacrificed  by  the  introduction  or  omission  and  all,  are  forthwith  consigned  to  an 
of  one  color  or  figure,  the  presence  or  ab-  abyss  of  obloquy.  The  virtuous  public 
sence  of  which  makes  the  merchandise  outside  of  trade  washes  its  hands  of  all 
desirable  or  undesirable.  Little  less  than  participation  in  the  iniquity.  This  same 
omniscience  will  suffice  to  guard  against  virtuous  public  knows  very  little  of  what 
the  sometimes  sudden,  and  often  most  un-  it  is  talking  about.  What  is  speculation  ? 
accountable,  freaks  of  fashion,  whose  fiat  Shall  we  say,  in  brief  and  in  general,  that 
may  doom  a  thing,  in  every  respect  ad-  it  consists  in  running  risks,  in  taking 
mirably  adapted  to  its  intended  use,  to  extra-hazardous  risks,  on  the  chance  of 
irretrievable  condemnation  and  loss  of  making  unusually  large  profits?  Is  it 
value.  And  when  you  remember  that  that  men  have  abandoned  the  careful 
the  purchases  of  dry-goods  must  be  made  ways  of  the  fathers,  and  do  not  confine 
in  very  large  quantities,  from  a  month  to  themselves  to  small  stores,  small  stocks, 
six  or  even  twelve  months  before  the  buy-  and  cash  transactions  ?  And  do  you 
er  can  sell  them,  and  that  his  sales  are  know  who  it  is  that  has  compelled  this 
many  times  larger  than  his  capital,  and  change?  That  same  public  who  de- 
most  of  them  on  long  credit,  you  have  nounce  speculation  in  one  breath,  and 
before  you  a  combination  of  exigencies  in  the  next  clamor  for  goods  at  low  prices, 
hardly  to  be  paralleled  elsewhere.  and  force  the  jobber  into  large  stores  and 

The  crisis  of  1857  brought  a  general  large  sales  at  small  profits  as  the  indis- 

collapse.     Scores  and  scores  of  jobbers  pensable  condition  of  his  very  existence, 

failed ;   very  few  dared   to  buy  goods.  Those  who  thus  rail  at  speculation  are 

Mills  were  compelled  to  run  on   short  generally  quite  unaware  that  their  own 

time,  or  to  cease  altogether.     The  coun-  inexorable  demand  for  goods  at  low  pri- 

try  became  bare  of  the  common  necessa-  ces  is  one  of  the  principal  efficient  causes 
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of  that  of  which  they  complain.     They  tiated  in  the  routine  of  selling  goods, — 

do  not  know  that  the  capacious  maw  of  "Is  this  honest ?     Is  that  honest ?    Is  it 

the  insatiable  public  is  yearly  filled  with  honest  to  mark  your  goods  as  costing 

millions  on  millions  of  shirtings  and  sheet-  more  than  they  do  cost  ?     Is  it  honest 

ings,  and  other  articles  of  prime  neceasi-  .  to  ask  one  man  more  than  you  ask  an- 

ty,  without  one  farthing  of  profit  to  the  other  ?     Ought  not  the  same  price  to  be 

jobber.     The  outside  world  reason  from  -Darned  to  every  buyer  ?    Isn't  it  cheat- 

the  assumption,  that  the  jobber  might,  but  ing  to  get  twenty-five  per  cent  profit  ? 

will  not,  avoid  taking  considerable  risks.  Can   a  man  sell  goods  without  lying  ? 

They  do  not  consider,  for  they  do  not  Are  men  compelled  to  lie  and  cheat  a 

tnow,  how  entirely  all  is  changed  from  little  in  order  to  earn  an  honest  living  ?  " 

Vhe  days  and  circumstances  in  which  a  What  is  the  reason  that  these  ques- 

very  small  business  would  suffice  to  main-  tions  will  keep  coming  up  ?     That  they 

tain  the  merchant.     They  do  not  con-  can    no    more   be   laid  than   Banquo's 

sider,  that,  an  immense  amount  of  goods  ghost  ?     Here  are  some  of  the  reasons, 

being  of  compulsion  sold  without  profit,  a  First,  and  foremost,  multitudes  of  young 

yet  other  huge  amount  must  be  so  sold  as  men,  whose  parents  followed  the  plough, 

to  compensate  for  this.   Nor  do  they  con-  the  loom,  or  the  anvil,  have  taken  it  into 

sider  that  the  possibility  of  doing  this  is  their  heads,  that  they  will  neither  dig, 

often  contingent  upon  the  buyer's  care-  hammer,  nor  ply  the  shuttle.     To  soil 

fully  calculated  probability  of  a  rise  in  their  hands  with  manual  labor  they  can- 

the  article  he  is  purchasing.     Many  a  not  abide.      The  sphere  of  commerce 

time  is  the  jobber  enabled  and  inclined  looks  to  their  longing  eyes  a  better  thing 

to  purchase  largely  only  by  the  assurance  than  lying  down  in  green  pastures,  or 

that  from  the  time  of  his  purchase  the  than  a  peaceful  life  beside  still  waters, 

price  will  be  advanced.  procured  by  laborious  farming,  or  by  any 

The  selling  of  dry -goods  is  another  mechanical  pursuit      Clean  linen   and 

department  in  high  art  about  which  the  stylish  apparel  are  inseparably  associated 

ignorance  of  outsiders  is  ineffable.    I  was  in  their  minds  with  an  easy  and  elegant 

once  asked,  in  the  way  of  courtesy  and  life,  and  so  they  pour  into  our  cities,  and 

good  neighborhood,  to  call  on  a  clergy-  the  ranks  of  the  merchants  are  filled,  and 

man  in  our  vicinity,  —  which  I  did.     De-  over-filled,  many  times.     Once,  the  mer- 

sirous  of  doing  his  part  in  the  matter  of  chant  had  only  to  procure  an  inviting 

good  fellowship  and  smooth  conversation,  stock,  and  his  goods  sold  themselves.   He 

he  began  thus :  —  did  not  go  after  customers ;  they  came  to 

"  Well,  now,  Mr.  Smith,  you  know  all  him ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  favor  to  them 
about  business :  I  suppose,  if  I  were  to  go  to  supply  their  wants.  Now,  all  that  is 
into  a  store  to  buy  goods,  nineteen  men  changed.  There  are  many  more  mer- 
out  of  twenty  would  cheat  me,  if  they  chants  than  are  needed ;  buyers  are  in  re- 
could  ;  wouldn't  they  ?  "  quest ;  and  buyers  whose  credit  is  the  best, 

••  Xo,  Sir  ! "  I  answered,  with  a  swell-  to  a  very  great  extent,  dictate  the  prices 

ing  of  indignation  at  the  injustice,  a  min-  at  which  they  will  buy.     The  question  is 

gling  of  pity  for  the  ignorance,  and  a  fore-  no  longer,  How  large  a  profit  can  I  get  ? 

boding  of  small  benefit  from  the  preach-  but,  How  small  a  profit  shall  I  accept  ? 

ing  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  who  knew  The  competition  for  customers  is  so  fierce 

so  little  of  the  world  he  lived  in.     "  No,  that  the  seller  hardly  dares  ask  any  profit, 

Sir ;  nineteen  men  in  twenty  would  not  for  fear  his  more  anxious  neighbor  will 

cheat  you,  if  they  could ;  for  the  best  undersell  him.     In  order  to  attract  cus- 

of  all  reasons,  —  it  would  be  dead  against  tomers,  one  thing  after  another  has  been 

their  own  interest"  made  "  a  leading  article,"  a  bait  to  be 

Not  a  day  passes  but  the  question  is  offered  at  cost  or  even  less  than  cost, — 

asked  by  our  youths  who  are  being  ini-  that  being  oftentimes  the  condition  on 
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which  alone  the  purchaser  will  make  a  Now,  though  there  is  nothing  even  in 
beginning  of  buying.  all  these  urgencies  to  justify  a  single  lie 
"  Jenkins,"   cried    an   anxious   seller,  or  fraud,  there  is  much  to  sharpen  a  man's 
"  you  don't  buy  anything  of  me,  and  I  wits  to  secure  the  sale  of  his  goods,  — 
can  sell  you  as  cheap  as  any.     Here  's  much  to  educate  him  in  all  manner  of 
a  bale  of  sheetings  now,  at  eight  cents,  expedients  to  baffle  the  inquiries  of  cus- 
will  do  you  good."  tomers  who  would  be  ofi'ended,  if  they 
"  How  many  have  you  got  ?  "  could  discover  that  he  ever  charged  them 
"  Oh,  plenty."  the  profit  without  which  he  could  never 
"  Well,  how  many  ? "  meet  his  expenses.      And   the  jobber's 
"  Fifteen  bales."  problem  is  complicated  by  the  folly,  uni- 
"  Well,  I  '11  take  them."  versally  prevalent  among  buyers,  of  ex- 
"  Come  in  and  buy  something  more."  pecting  some  partiality  or  peculiarity  of 
"  No,  nothing  more  to-day."  favor  over  their  neighbors  who  are  just  as 
There  was  a  loss  of  seventy-five  dol-  good  as  themselves.  Every  dry-goods  job- 
lars,  and  he  did  not  dare  buy  more.  ber  knows  that  his  customer's  foolish  hope 
It  will  be  obvious  that  the  selling  a  and  expectation  often  demand  three  ab- 
part  of  one's  goods  at  less  than  cost  en-  surdities  of  him  :  first,  the  assurance  that 
hances  the  necessity  of  getting  a  profit  he  has  the  advantage  over  all  other  job- 
on  the  rest.     But  how  to  do  this,  under  bers  in  a  better  stock  of  goods,  better 
the  sharp  scrutiny  of  a  buyer  who  knows  bought ;  secondly,  that  he  has  a  peculiar 
that  his  own  success,  not  to  say  his  very  friendship  for  himself;  and  thirdly,  that, 
existence,  depends  upon  his  paying  no  though  of  other  men  he  must  needs  get  a 
profit  possible  to  be  avoided,  —  no  profit,  profit,  in  his  special  instance  he  shall  ask 
at  all  events,  not  certainly  paid  by  some  little  or  none ;  and  that,  such  is  his  re- 
sharp  neighbor  who   is  competing  with  gard  for  him,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  moment 
him  for  the  same  trade  ?  whether  he  live  in  Lowell  or  Louisiana, 
"  But  is  there  anything  in  all  this,"  in  New  Bedford  or  Nebraska,  or  wheth- 
you  are  asking,  "  to  preclude  the  jobber's  er  he  pay  New  England  bank-notes  with- 
telling  the  truth  ?  "      Nothing.      "  Any-  in  thirty  days,  or  wild-cat  money  and  wild 
thing  to  preclude  strict  honesty  ?  "  Noth-  lands,  which  may  be  converted  into  cash, 
ing.     "  Why,  then,  do  the  questions  you  '  with  more  or  less  expense  and  loss,  some- 
have  quoted  continually  recur  ?  "  where  between  nine  months  and  nine- 

I  answer :  In  order  to  get  his  share  of  and-twenty  years. 

the  best  custom  in  his  line,  the  dry-goods  And  yet  the  uninitiated  "  can't  under- 
jobber  has  taken  a  store  in  the  best  posi-  stand  how  an  honest  merchant  can  have 
tion  in  town,  at  a  rent  of  from  three  to  two  prices  for  the  same  goods."  An  hon- 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year ;  has  hired  est  man  has  but  one  price  for  the  same 
men  and  boys  at  all  prices,  from  fifty  goods,  and  that  is  the  cash  price.  All 
dollars  to  five  thousand,  —  and  enough  of  outside  of  that  is  barter,  —  goods  for  notes, 
these  to  result  in  an  aggregate  of  from  His  first  inquiry  is,  What  is  the  market- 
five  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  value  of  the  note  offered  ?  True,  he 
help,  without  which  his  business  cannot  knows  that  many  of  the  notes  he  takes 
be  done.  Add  to  this  the  usual  average  cannot  be  sold  at  all :  but  he  also  knows 

C5  ' 

for  store-expenses  of  every  name,  and  for  that  the  notes  he  is  willing  to  take  will 
the  family-expenses  of  two,  five,  or  seven  in  the  aggregate  be  guarantied  by  a  res- 
partners,  and  you  find  a  dry-goods  firm  ervation  of  one,  two,  or  three  per  cent., 
under  the  necessity  of  getting  out  of  their  and  that  the  note  of  the  particular  appli- 
year's  sales  somewhere  from  fifteen  to  a  cant  for  credit  will  tend  to  swell  or  to 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  profit,  diminish  the  rate  ;  and  he  cannot  afford 
before  they  shall  have  saved  one  cent  to  to  exchange  his  goods  for  any  note,  ex- 
meet  the  losses  of  an  unfavorable  season,  cept  at  a  profit  which  will  guaranty  its 
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payment  when  due,  —  which,  in    other  time  and  strength  and  patience,  by  with- 

words,  will  make  the  note  equal  in  val-  holding  an  answer  to  a  business-letter. 

ue  to  cash.  None  but  those  who  are  in  the  busi- 

Now  it  is  just  because  all  business-con-  ness  know  the  assiduous  attention  with 

tingencies  cannot  be  worked  into  an  un-  which  the  dry-goods  jobber  follows  up  his 

varying  form,  as  regular  as  the  multipli-  customers.      None    but  they  know  the 

cation-table,  and  as  plain  to  the  appre-  urgent    necessity   of    doing    this.      The 

hension  of  all  men,  that  a  vast  amount  of  jobber  may  have  travelled   a  thousand 

lying  and  of  dishonesty  is  imputed,  where  miles  to  make  his  customer's  acquaint- 

it  does  not  exist.     Merchants  are  much  ance,  and  to  prevail  upon  him  to  come 

like  other  men, --wise  and  unwise,  far-  to  Boston  to  make  his  purchases;  and 

sighted  and  short-sighted,  selfish  and  un-  some  neighbor,  who  boards  at  the  hotel 

selfish,  honest  and  dishonest.     But  that  he   happens  to  make  his  resting-place, 

they  are  as  a  class  more  dishonest  than  lights  upon   him,   shows  him,   attention, 

other  men  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  tempts  him  with  bargains  not  to  be  re- 

I  much  doubt  if  we  should  overstrain  the  fused,  prevails  upon  him  to  make  the 

matter,  if  we  should  affirm  that  they  are  bulk  of  his  purchases  of  him,  before  his 

the  most  honest  class  of  men  in  the  com-  first  acquaintance  even  hears  of  his  arri- 

munity.     There  is  much  in  their  training  val.     To  guard  against  disappointments 

which  contributes  directly,  and  most  effi-  such  as  this,  the  jobber  sends  his  sales- 

ciently,  to  this  result.     Their  very  first  men  to  live  at  hotels,  haunts  the  hotels 

lessons  are  in  feet  and  inches,  in  pounds  himself,  studies  the  hotel-register  far  more 

and  ounces,  in  exact  calculations,  in  ac-  assiduously  than  he  can  study  his  own 

counts  and  balances.     Carelessness,  mis-  comfort,  or  the  comfort  of  his  wife  and 

takes,  inaccuracies,  they  are  made  to  un-  children.     Of  one  such  jobber  it  was  said, 

derstand,  are  unpardonable   sins.     The  facetiously, —  "  He  goes  the  round  of  all 

boy  who  goes  into  a  store  learns,  for  the  the  hotels  every  morning  with  a  lantern, 

first  time,  that  half  a  cent,  a  quarter  of  to  wake  up  his  customers."    I  had  an  er- 

a  cent,  an  eighth  of  a  cent,  may  be  a  mat-  rand  one  day  at  noon  to  such  a  devotee, 

ter  of  the  gravest  import.      He  finds  a  Inquiring  for  him  in  the  counting-room,  I 

thorough  book-keeper  absolutely  refusing  was  told  by  his  book-keeper  to  follow  the 

himself  rest  till  he  has  detected  an  error  stairs  to  the  top  of  the  store,  and  I  should 

of  ten  cents  in  a  business  of  six  months,  find  him.     I  mounted  flight  after  flight 

And  every  day's  experience  enforces  the  to  the  attic,  and  there  I  found,  not  only 

lesson.     It  is  giving  what  is  due,  and  the  man,  but  also  one  or  two  of  his  cus- 

claiming  what  is  due,  from  year's  end  to  tomers,  surrounding  a  huge  packing-case, 

year's  end.     Among  merchants  it  is  mat-  upon  which   they   had  extemporized   a 

ter  of  common  notoriety,  that  the  prompt  dinner,  cold  turkey  and  tongue,  and  oth- 

and  exact  adherence  to  orders  insisted  on  er  edibles,  taken  standing,  with  plenty 

by  merchants,  and  prompt  advice  of  re-  of  fun  for  a  dessert.     The  next  time  we 

ceipt  of  business  and  of  progress,  cannot  happened  to  meet,  I  said, —  "  So  you  take 

be  expected  from  our  worthy  brethren  at  not  only  time,  but  also  customers,  by  the 

the  bar.    (  The  few  honorable  exceptions  forelock ! " 

are  respectfully,  informed  that  they  are  "  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  was  his  answer ; 
not  referred  to.)  We  do  not  expect  them.  "  let  'em  go  to  their  hotel  to  dinner  in 
to  weigh  or  measure  the  needless  annoy-  the  middle  of  a  bill,  and  somebody  lights 
ance  to  which  they  often  subject  us,  be-  upon  'em,  and  carries  'em  off  to  buy  else- 
cause  they  have  never  been,  like  our-  where ;  or  they  begin  to  remember  that 
selves,  trained  to  the  use  of  weights  and  it  is  a  long  way  home,  feel  homesick, 
measures  ;  and  therefore  we  are  not  slip  off  to  New  York  as  being  so  far 
willing  to  stigmatize  them  as  dishonest,  on  the  way,  and  that  's  the  last  you  see 
though  they  do,  in  fact,  often  steal  our  of  'em.  No,  we  're  bound  to  see  'em 
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through,  and  no  let-up  till  they  've 
bought  all  they  Ve  got  on  their  memo- 
randum." 

We  have  not  yet  touched  the  question 
of  credit.  To  whom  shall  the  jobber  sell 
his  goods  ?  It  is  the  question  of  ques- 
tions. Many  a  man  who  has  bought 
well,  who  in  other  respects  has  sold  well, 
who  possessed  all  the  characteristics  which 
recommend  a  man  to  the  confidence  and 
to  the  good-will  of  his  fellows,  has  made 
shipwreck  of  his  fortunes  because  of  his 
inability  to  meet  this  question.  He  sold 
his  goods  to  men  who  never  paid  him. 
To  say  that  in  this  the  most  successful 
jobbers  are  governed  by  an  instinct,  by 
an  intuitive  conviction  which  is  superior 
to  all  rules  of  judgment,  would  be  to  al- 
lege what  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove. 
It  would  be  less  difficult  to  maintain  that 
every  competent  merchant,  however  un- 
conscious of  the  fact,  has  a  standard  of 
judgment  by  which  he  tries  each  appli- 
cant for  credit.  There  are  characteristics 
of  men  who  can  safely  be  credited,  entire- 
ly familiar  to  his  thoughts.  He  looks  up- 
on the  man  and  instantly  feels  that  he  is 
or  is  not  the  man  for  him.  He  thinks  his 
decision  an  instinct,  or  an  intuition,  be- 
cause, through  much  practice,  these  men- 
tal operations  have  become  so  rapid  as 
to  defy  analysis.  Not  being  infallible,  he 
sometimes  mistakes ;  and  when  he  so  mis- 
takes, he  will  be  sure  to  say, — I  made  that 
loss  because  I  relied  too  much  upon  this 
characteristic,  or  because  I  did  not  allow 
its  proper  weight  to  the  absence  of  some 
other, — because  I  thought  his  shrewdness 
or  his  honesty,  his  enterprise  or  his  econ- 
omy, would  save  him:  implying  that  he 
had  observed  some  non-conformity  to  his 
standard,  but  had  relied  upon  some  ex- 
cellency in  excess  to  make  up  for  it. 

What  are  the  perplexities  which  be- 
set the  question,  To  whom  shall  the  job- 
ber sell  his  goods  ?  They  are  manifold ; 
and  some  of  them  are  peculiar  to  our 
country.  Our  territory  is  very  exten- 
sive ;  our  population  very  heterogeneous ; 
the  economy  and  close  calculation  which 
recommend  a  man  in  Massachusetts  may 
discredit  him  in  Louisiana.  The  very 


countenance  is  often  a  sure  indication 
of  character  and  of  capacity,  when  it  is 
one  of  a  class  and  a  region  whose  pecu- 
liarities we  thoroughly  understand ;  but 
coming  to  us  from  other  classes  and  re- 
gions, we  are  often  at  fault, — more  espe- 
cially in  these  latter  days,  when  all  strong- 
mindedness  is  presumed  to  be  foreshad- 
owed in  a  stiff  beard.  Time  was  when 
something  could  be  inferred  from  a  lip, 
a  mouth,  a  chin, —  when  character  could 
be  found  in  the  contour  and  color  of  a 
cheek ;  but  that  time  has  passed.  The 
time  was,  when,  among  a  homogeneous 
people,  a  few  time-honored  character- 
istics were  both  relied  on  and  insisted 
on :  for  example,  good  parentage,  good 
moral  character,  a  thorough  training,  and 
superior  capacity,  joined  to  industry, 
economy,  sound  judgment,  and  good  man- 
ners. But  Young  America  has  learned  to 
make  light  of  some  of  these,  and  to  dis- 
pense altogether  with  others  of  them. 

Once  the  buyer  was  required  to  prove 
himself  an  honest,  worthy,  and  capable 
man.  If  he  wanted  credit,  he  must  hum- 
bly sue  for  it,  and  prove  himself  deserv- 
ing of  it ;  and  no  man  thought  of  apply- 
ing for  it  who  was  not  prepared  to  furnish 
irrefragable  evidence.  Once,  a  reference 
to  some  respectable  acquaintance  would 
serve  the  purpose ;  and  neighbors  held 
themselves  bound  to  tell  all  they  knew. 
The  increase  of  merchants,  and  fierce 
competition  for  customers,  have  changed 
this.  Men  now  regard  their  knowledge 
of  other  men  as  a  part  of  their  capital 
or  stock-in-trade.  Their  knowledge  has 
been  acquired  at  much  cost  of  labor  and 
money;  and  they  hold  themselves  ab- 
solved from  all  obligation  to  give  away 
what  they  have  thus  expensively  acquir- 
ed. Moreover,  their  confidence  has  some- 
times been  betrayed,  and  their  free  com- 
munications have  been  remorselessly  used 
to  their  disadvantage.  Alas,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  even  dry-goods  jobbers, 
with  all  their  extraordinary  endowments, 
are  not  quite  perfect !  for  some  of  them 
will  "  state  the  thing  that  is  not,"  and 
others  "  convey"  their  neighbor's  prop- 
erty into  their  own  coffers:  men  who 
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prefer  gain  to  godliness,  and  mistake 
much  money  for  respectability. 

There  are  very  few  men,  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country,  who  will  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  give  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  a  neighbor  on  the  simple  ground 
of  ill-desert.  Men  dread  the  ill-will  of 
their  neighbor,  and  particularly  the  ill- 
will  of  an  unscrupulous  neighbor ;  so, 
when  such  a  neighbor  asks  a  letter,  they 
s:ive  it.  I  remember  such  a  one  brin<?- 

o  c> 

ing  a  dozen  or  more  letters,  some  of 
which  contained  the  highest  commen- 
dation. The  writer  of  one  of  these  let- 
ters sent  a  private  note,  through  the 
mail,  warning  one  of  the  persons  ad- 
dressed against  the  bearer  of  his  own 
commendatory  letter.  Those  who  had 
no  warning  sold,  and  lost.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  man,  however  unwor- 
thy, who  could  not,  from  some  quarter, 
obtain  a  very  respectable  letter  of  intro- 
duction. One  of  the  greatest  rogues  that 
ever  came  to  Boston  brought  letters  from 
two  of  the  foremost  houses  in  New  York 
to  two  firms  second  to  none  in  Boston. 
Neither  of  these  gentlemen  was  in  fault 
in  the  matter ;  the  train  had  been  laid  by 
some  obliging  cousin  in  a  banking-house 
in  London. 

In  making  up  our  account  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  a  dry -goods  jobber 
has  to  deal,  in  conducting  a  successful 
business,  it  must  be  distinctly  stated, 
that  on  no  man  can  he  count  for  in- 
formation which  will,  however  remote- 
ly or  slightly,  compromise  the  interest 
of  the  one  inquired  of.  Never,  per- 
haps, was  it  so  true  as  now,'  that  "the 
seller  has  need  of  a  hundred  eyes." 
The  competent  jobber  uses  his  eyes  first 
of  all  upon  the  person  of  the  man  who 
desires  to  buy  of  him.  He  questions 
him  about  himself,  with  such  direct- 
ness or  indirectness  as  instinct  and  ex- 
perience dictate.  He  learns  to  discrim- 
inate between  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
high-toned  honest  man  and  the  sensi- 
tiveness •  of  the  rogue.  Many  men  of 
each  class  are  inclined  to  resent  and 
resist  the  catechism.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  very  men  who  would  inexo- 
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rably  refuse  a  credit  to  those  who  should 
decline  to  answer  their  inquiries  are  the 
men  most  inclined  to  resent  any  inquiry 
about  themselves.  While  they  demand 
the  fullest  and  most  particular  informa- 
tion from  their  customers,  they  wonder 
that  others  will  not  take  them  on  their 
own  estimate  of  themselves. 

The  jobber  next  directs  his  attention 
to  the  buyer's  knowledge  of  goods :  of 
their  quality,  their  style,  their  worth  in 
market,  and  their  fitness  for  his  own 
market;  all  of  which  will  come  to  light, 
as  he  offers  to  his  notice  the  various  ar- 
ticles he  has  for  sale.  He  will  improve 
the  opportunity  to  draw  him  out  in  gen- 
eral conversation,  so  guiding  it  as  to 
touch  many  points  of  importance,  and 
yet  not  so  as  to  betray  a  want  of  confi- 
dence. He  sounds  him  as  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  other  merchants  at  home  and  in 
the  city  ;  takes  the  names  of  his  referen- 
ces,— of  several,  if  he  can  get  them ;  puts 
himself  in  communication  with  men  who 
know  him,  both  at  his  home  and  in  the 
city.  If  he  can  harmonize  the  informa- 
tion derived  from  all  these  sources  into  a 
consistent  and  satisfactory  whole,  he  will 
then  do  his  utmost  to  secure  his  customer, 
both  by  selling  him  his  goods  at  a  profit 
so  small  that  he  need  have  little  fear  of 
any  neighbor's  underselling  him,  and  also 
by  granting  every  possible  accommoda- 
tion as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  pay- 
ment. 

A  moderately  thoughtful  man  will  by 
this  time  begin  to  think  the  elements  of 
toil  and  of  perplexity  already  suggest- 
ed sufficient  for  the  time  and  strength 
of  any  man,  and  more  than  he  would 
wish  to  undertake.  But  experience 
alone  could  teach  him  in  how  many 
ways  indulged  customers  can  and  do 
manage  to  make  the  profit  they  pay  so 
small,  and  the  toil  and  vexation  they  oc- 
casion so  great,  that  the  jobber  is  often 
put  upon  weighing  the  question,  Should 
I  not  be  richer  without  them?  Thus, 
for  example,  some  of  them  will  affect  to 
doubt  that  the  jobber  wishes  to  sell  to 
them,  and  propose,  as  a  test,  that  he  shall 
let  them  have  some  choice  article  at  thd 
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cost,  or  at-  less  than  the  cost,  now  on  children,  sick  or  well,  that  he  will  dine  or 
one  pretext,  and  now  on  another,  —  in-  sup  with  them ;  any  one  of  a  dozen  rail- 
timating  an  indisposition  to  buy,  if  they  road-trains  may,  for  aught  he  knows,  be 
cannot  be  indulged  in  that  one  thing,  sweeping  him  away  to  some  remote  point, 
If  they  carry  their  point,  that  excep-  to  battle  with  the  mischances  of  trade,  the 
tional  price  is  thenceforth  claimed  as  the  misfortunes  of  honest  men,  or  the  knav- 
rule.  Another  day  'the  concession  will  ery  of  rogues  and  the  meshes  of  the  law. 
be  asked  on  something  else  ;  and  by  ex-  Once  in  the  cars,  he  casts  his  eye  around 
tending  this  game  so  as  to  include  a  num-  in  uneasy  expectation  of  finding  some  one 
ber  of  jobbers,  these  shrewd  buyers  will  or  more  of  his  neighbors  bound  on  the 
manage  to  lay  in  an  assorted  stock  on  same  errand.  While  yet  peering  over 
which  there  will  have  been  little  or  no  the  seats  in  front  of  him,  he  is  unpleasant- 
profit  to  the  sellers.  To  cap  the  climax  of  ly  startled  by  a  slap  on  the  shoulder,  and, 
vexation,  these  persons  will  very  probably  "  Ah,  John  !  bound  East  ?  What  's  in 
come  in,  after  not  many  days,  and  pro-  the  wind?  Any  ducks  in  these  days?  " 
pose  to  cash  their  notes  at  double  inter-  "  Why, —  yes,  —  no,  —  that  is,  I  'm  go- 
est  off'.  Only  an  official  of  the  Inquisi-  ing  down  along,  —  little  uncertain  how 
tion  could  turn  the  thumb-screw  so  many  far,  —  depends  on  circumstances."  "  So, 
times,  and  so  remorselessly.  so,  —  I  see,  —  mum  's  the  word."  Well, 

But  we  have  yet  to  consider  the  collec-  neither  is  quite  ready  to  trust  the  other, 

tion  of  debts.     The  jobber  who  has  not  — neither  quite  ready  to  know  the  worst ; 

capital  so  ample  as  to  buy  only  for  cash  is  so  long  as  a  olow  is  suspended,  it  may 

expected  invariably  to  settle  his  purchases  not  fall ;  and  so,  with  desperate  exer- 

by  giving  his  note,  payable  at  bank  on  a  tions,  they  change  the  subject,  converse 

fixed  day.     He  pays   it  when   due,  or  on  things  indifferent,  —  or  subside  into 

fails.     Not  so  with  his  customers :  multi-  more  or  less  moody   meditations    upon 

tudes  of  them  shrink  from  giving  a  note  their  respective  chances  and  prospects, 

payable  at  bank,  and  some   altogether  Any  jobber  who  has  seen  service  will 

refuse  to  do  so.     They  wish  to  buy  on  tell  you  stories  without  number  of  these 

open  account ;  or  to  give  a  note  to  be  vexatious  experiences,  sometimes  dashed 

paid  at  maturity,  if  convenient, — other-  with  the  comical  in  no  common  measure, 

wise  not.     The  number  of  really  prompt  He  will  tell  you  of  how  they  arrived  at 

and    punctual  men,  as   compared   with  the  last  town  on  the  railroad,  some  six 

those  who  are  otherwise,  is  very  small,  or  seven  of  them ;  of  how  not  a  word  had 

The  number  of  those  who  never  fail  is  been  lisped  of  their  destination ;  of  the 

smaller  still.      The  collection  -  laws   are  stampede  from  the  railroad-station  to  the 

completely   alike,  probably,  in    no  two  tavern;  of  the  spirited  bids  for  horses 

States.     Some  of  them  appear  to  have  and  wagons;    of  the  chop-fallen   disap- 

been  constructed  for  the  accommodation,  pointment  of  the  man  for  whom  no  vehi- 

not  of  honest  creditors,  but  of  dishonest  cle  remained  ;  of  his  steeple-chase  a-bare- 

debtors.     In  others,  they  are  such  as  to  back ;  and  of  their  various  successes  with 

put  each  jobber  in  fear  of  every  other, —  writs  and  officers,  in  their  rush  for  the 

a  first  attachment  taking  all  the  property,  store  of  the  delinquent  debtor.     Of  three 

if  the  debt  be  large  enough,  leaving  little  such  Jehus,  the  story  goes,  that,  two  of 

or  nothing,  usually,  for  those  who  have  them  having  bought  the  monopoly  of  the 

been  willing  to  give  the  debtor  such  in-  inside  of  the  only  vehicle,  and,  in  so  do- 

dulgence  as  might  enable  him  to  pay  in  ing,  as  they  thought,  having  utterly  pre- 

full,  were  it  granted  by  all  his  creditors.  eluded  any  chance   for  the  third,  their 

No  jobber  can  open  his  letters  in  the  dauntless   competitor  instantly  mounted 

morning  in  the  certainty  of  finding  no  with  the  driver,  commenced  negotiations 

tidings  of  a  failure.     No  jobber,  leaving  for  the  horse,  which  speedily  resulted  in 

his  breakfast-table,  can  assure  his  wife  and  a  purchase,  and  thereupon  detached  the 
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horse  from  the  vehicle,  drove  on,  and  tion  of  his  work  is  competent  and  trust- 
effected  a  first  attachment,  which  secured  worthy.  He  must  be  able  to  feel  that  the 
his  debt.  thing  which  he  deputes  to  each  will  be 
The  occurrence  of  "  a  bad  year  "  com-  as  surely  and  as  faithfully  done  as  though 
pels  many  a  jobber  to  abandon  his  store  done  by  his  own  hand.  No  criticism  is 
and  home  for  one,  two,  or  three  months  more  common  or  more  depreciatory  than 
together,  and  visit  his  customers  scatter-  that  "  Such  a  one  will  not  succeed,  be- 

O                       '  ' 

ed  all  over  the  land,  to  make  collections,  cause  he  has  surrounded  himself  with  in- 
Then  it  is  that  the  power  of  persuasion,  if  competent  men." 

possessed,  is  brought  into  efficient  use;  dis-  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  can- 
crimination,  too,  is  demanded ;  good  judg-  not  be  said,  that  no  man  can  succeed  in 
ment,  and  power  of  combination.  For  the  jobbing-business  who  is  not  a  model 
a  debt  that  cannot  be  paid  in  money  may  of  courtesy.  Unhappily,  our  community 
possibly  be  paid  partly  in  money,  or  in  has  not  yet  reached  that  elevation.  But 
merchandise  of  some  sort,  and  in  part  this  may  with  truth  be  affirmed,  —  that 
secured ;  and,  among  the  securities  offer-  many  a  man  fails  for  the  want  of  cour- 
ed,  to  choose  those  which  will  involve  the  tesy,  and  for  the  want  of  that  good-will 
least  delay  is  generally  no  easy  matter.  to  his  fellows  from  which  all  real  cour- 

To  those  who,  without  experience,  are  tesy  springs.     There  is  small  chance  for 

commencing  a  jobbing-business,  a  capital  any  man  to  succeed  who  does  not  com- 

of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  mand  his  own  spirit.    There  is  no  chance 

seems    an    inexhaustible    fund.      Expe-  whatever  for  an  indolent  man  ;  and,  in 

rience    teaches   that   an  incautious   and  the  long  run,  little  or  no  chance  for  the 

unskilful  man  may  easily  bury  even  the  dishonest  man.     The  same  must  be  said 

largest  of  these  sums  in  a  single  season,  for  the  timid  and  for  the  rash  man.    Nor 

If  not  actually  lost,  it  has  in  effect  ceased  can  we  offer  any  encouragement  to  the 

to  be  capital,  because  it  cannot  be  col-  intermittent  man.     From  year's  end  to 

lected,  and  the  notes  he  has  taken  are  year's  end,  the  dry -goods  jobber  finds 

such  as  will  not  be  discounted.  himself  necessitated  to  be  studying  his 

Success  in  the  jobbing-business  makes  stock  and  his  ledger.  He  knows,  that, 
such  demand  on  talent  and  capacity  as  while  men  sleep,  the  enemy  will  be  sow- 
outsiders  seldom  dream  of.  Half-a-doz-  ing  tares.  In  his  case,  the  flying  mo- 
en  Secretaries  of  State,  with  a  Governor  ments  are  the  enemy,  and  bad  stock  and 
and  a  President  thrown  in,  would  not  bad  debts  are  the  tares.  To  weed  out 
suffice  to  constitute  a  first-class  jobbing-  each  of  these  is  his  unceasing  care.  And 
firm.  The  general  or  special  incompe-  as  both  the  one  and 'the  other  are  forev- 
tency  of  these  distinguished  functionaries  er  choking  the  streams  of  income  which 
in  their  several  spheres  may  probably  should  supply  the  means  of  paying  his 
be  covered  by  the  capacity  of  their  sub-  own  notes,  his  no  less  constant  care  is  to 
ordinates.  The  President  of  these  Unit-  provide  such  other  conduits  as  shall  in- 
ed  States  —  of  late  years,  at  all  events  sure  him  always  a  full  basin  at  the  bank. 

-  is  not  supposed  to  be  in  a  position  to  Nobody  but  a  jobber  can  know  the  vex- 

know  whether  the  will  is  or  is  not  "  a  ation  of  a  jobber  who  cannot  find  money 

self-determining  power."     But  no  job-  to  cash  his  notes  when  they  are  begin- 

bin<r-firm  can  thus  cloak  its  deficiencies,  ning  to  be  thrown  into  the  market  at  a 

o                                                                                                                '  o 

or  shirk  its  responsibilities.     Goods  must  price  a  shade  lower  than  his  neighbor's 

be  bought,  and  sold,  and  paid  for ;  and  a  notes  are  sold  at. 

master-spirit  in  each  department,  capable  In   conclusion,   a  few  material    facts 

of  penetrating  to  every  particular,  and  should  be  stated. 

of  controlling  every  subordinate,  cannot  As  a  general  proposition,  it  is  not  to 

be  dispensed  with.     He  must  know  that  be  denied,  that  those  who  are  in  haste 

every  man  to  whom  he  delegates  any  por-  to  get  rich  will  find  in  the  dry-goods 
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jobbing-business  many  temptations  and 
snares  into  which  one  may  easily  fall. 
A  young  man  who  is  not  fortified  by  a 
faithful  home-training,  and  by  sound  re- 
ligious principle,  will  be  likely  enough 
to  degenerate  into  *  a  heartless  money- 
maker. 

While  the  young  man  who  has  been 
well  trained  at  home,  who  appreciates 
good  manners,  good  morals,  and  good 
books,  will  derive  immense  advantage  in 
acquiring  that  quick  discernment,  that  in- 
tuitive apprehension  of  the  rights  and  of 
the  pleasure  of  others,  and  that  nice  tact, 
which  characterize  the  highest  style  of 
merchants, — he  who  has  not  been  thus 
prepared  will  be  more  than  likely  to 
mistake  Irusquerie  for  manliness,  and 
brutality  for  the  sublime  of  indepen- 
dence. As  in  a  great  house  there  are 

vessels  unto  honor  and  also  unto  dishonor, 

' 

so  in  the  purlieus  of  the  dry-goods  trade 
there  are  gentlemen  who  would  honor 
and  adorn  any  society,  and  also  men 
whose  manners  would  shame  Hottentots, 
—  whose  language,  innocent  of  all  prefer- 
ence for  Worcester  or  Webster,  a  terror 
to  all  decent  ideas,  like  scarecrows  in 
corn-fields,  is  dressed  in  the  cast-off  gar- 
ments of  the  refuse  of  all  classes. 

Success  in  retailing  does  not  neces- 
sarily qualify  a  man  to  succeed  in  the 
dry-goods  jobbing-business.  The  game 
is  played  on  a  much  larger  scale  ;  it  in- 
cludes other  chances,  and  demands  oth- 
er qualifications,  natural  and  acquired. 
Instances  are  not  wanting  of  men  who, 
in  the  smaller  towns,  had  made  to  them- 


selves a  name  and  acquired  an  honora- 
ble independence,  sinking  both  capital 
and  courage  in  their  endeavors  to  man- 
age the  business  of  a  city-jobber. 

It  should  be  well  remembered,  that, 
while  it  is  not  indispensable  to  success 
in  the  jobbing-business  that  each  partner 
should  be  an  expert  in  every  department 
of  the  business,  in  buying,  selling,  collect- 
ing, paying,  and  book-keeping,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  each  should  be  such 
in  his  own  department,  —  and  that  the 
firm,  as  a  unit,  should  include  a  com- 
pletely competent  man  for  each  and 
every  one  of  these  departments.  The 
lack  of  the  qualities  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  any  one  of  these  may,  and  prob- 
ably will,  prove  an  abyss  deep  enough 
to  ingulf  the  largest  commercial  ship 
afloat. 

Finally,  to  avoid  disappointment,  the 
man  who  would  embark  in  the  dry-goods 
trade  should  make  up  his  mind  to  meet 
every  variety  of  experience  known  to 
mortals,  and  to  be  daunted  by  nothing. 
He  will  assuredly  find  fair  winds  and 
head  winds,  clear  skies  and  cloudy  skies, 
head  seas  and  cross  seas  as  well  as  stern 
seas.  A  wind  that  justifies  studding- 
sails  may  change,  without  premonition, 
to  a  gale  that  will  make  ribbons  of  top- 
sails and  of  storm-sails.  The  best  crew 
afloat  cannot  preclude  all  casualties,  or 
exclude  sleepless  nights  and  cold  sweats 
now  and  then ;  but  a  quick  eye,  a  cool 
head,  a  prompt  hand,  and  indomitable 
perseverance  will  overcome  almost  all 
things. 
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THE   OLD   HOMESTEAD. 

THE  wet  trees  hang  above  the  walks 
Purple  with  damps  and  earthish  stains, 
And  strewn  by  moody,  absent  rains 

With  rose-leaves  from  the  wild-grown  stalks. 


Unmown,  in  heavy,  tangled  swaths, 
The  ripe  June-grass  is  wanton  blown  ; 
Snails  slime  the  untrodden  threshold-stone, 

Along  the  sills  hang  drowsy  moths. 

Down  the  blank  visage  of  the  wall, 

Where  many  a  wavering  trace  appears 
Like  a  forgotten  trace  of  tears, 

From  swollen  eaves  the  slow  drops  crawl. 

Where  everything  was  wide  before, 
The  curious  wind,  that  comes  and  goes, 
Finds  all  the  latticed  windows  close, 

Secret  and  close  the  bolted  door. 

And  with  the  shrewd  and  curious  wind, 
That  in  the  arched  doorway  cries, 
And  at  the  bolted  portal  tries, 

And  harks  and  listens  at  the  blind, — 
• 

Forever  lurks  my  thought  about, 
And  in  the  ghostly  middle-night 
Finds  all  the  hidden  windows  bright, 

And  sees  the  guests  go  in  and  out,  — 

And  lingers  till  the  pallid  dawn, 
And  feels  the  mystery  deeper  there 
In  silent,  gust-swept  chambers,  bare, 

With  all  the  midnight  revel  gone  ; 

But  wanders  through  the  lonesome  rooms, 
Where  harsh  the  astonished  cricket  calls, 
And,  from  the  hollows  of  the  walls 

Vanishing,  stare  unshapen  glooms  j 

And  lingers  yet,  and  cannot  come 
Out  of  the  drear  and  desolate  place, 
So  full  of  ruin's  solemn  grace, 

And  haunted  with  the  ghost  of  home. 

k 
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THE   PROFESSOR'S   STORY. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  NEWS  REACHES   THE   DUDLEY 
MANSION. 

EARLY  the  next  morning  Abel  Steb- 
bins  made  his  appearance  at  Dudley  Ven* 
ner's,  and  requested  to  see  the  maan  o' 
the  haouse  abaout  somethin'  o'  conse- 
quence. Mr.  Venner  sent  word  that  the 
messenger  should  wait  below,  and  pres- 
ently appeared  in  the  study,  where  Abel 
was  making  himself  at  home,  as  is  the 
wont  of  the  republican  citizen,  when  he 
hides  the  purple  of  empire  beneath  the 
apron  of  domestic  service. 

"  Good  mornin',  Squire ! "  said  Abel, 
as  Mr.  Yenner  entered.  "  My  name  's 
Stebbins,  V  I  'in  stoppin'  f  'r  a  spell  'ith 
ol'  Doctor  Kittredge." 

"Well,  Stebbins,"  said  Mr.  Dudley 
Venner,  "  have  you  brought  any  special 
message  from  the  Doctor  ?  " 

«Y'  ha'n't  heerd  nothin'  abaout  it, 
Squire,  d'  ye  mean  t'  say  ? "  said  Abel, 

—  beginning  to  suspect  that  he  was  the 
first  to  bring  the  news  of  last  evening's 
events. 

"About  what?"  asked  Mr.  Venner, 
with  some  interest. 

"  Dew  tell,  naow !  Waal,  that  beats 
all !  Why,  that  'ere  Portagee  relation  o' 
yourn  'z  been  tryin'  t'  ketch  a  fellah  'n 
a  slippernoose,  'n'  got  ketched  himself, 

—  that  's   all.     Y'  ha'n't  heerd  noth'n' 
abaout  it?" 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Mr.  Dudley  Venner, 
calmly,  "  and  tell  me  all  you  have  to 
say." 

So  Abel  sat  down  and  gave  him  an  ac- 
count of  the  events  of  the  last  evening.  It 
was  a  strange  and  terrible  surprise  to 
Dudley  Venner  to  find  that  his  nephew, 
who  had  been  an  inmate  of  his  house  and 
the  companion  of  his  daughter,  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  guilty  of  the  gravest 
of  crimes.  But  the  first  shock  was  no 
sooner  over  than  he  began  to  think  what 
effect  the  news  would  have  on  Elsie.  He 


imagined  that  there  was  a  kind  of  friend- 

O 

ly  feeling  between  them,  and  he  feared 
some  crisis  would  be  provoked  in  his 
daughter's  mental  condition  by  the  dis- 
covery. He  would  wait,  however,  until 
she  came  from  her  chamber,  before  dis- 
turbing her  with  the  evil  tidings. 
"  Abel  did  not  forget  his  message  with 
reference  to  the  equipments  of  the  dead 
mustang. 

"  The'  was  some  things  on  the  hoss, 
Squire,  that  the  man  he  ketched  said,  he 
didn'  care  no  gre't  abaout;  but  perhaps 
you  'd  like  to  have  'em  fetched  to  the 
mansion-haouse.  Ef  y'  didn'  care  abaout 
'em,  though,  I  shouldn'  min*  keepin'  on 
'em ;  they  might  come  handy  some  time 
or  'nother :  they  say,  holt  on  t'  anything 
for  ten  year  'n'  there  '11  be  some  kin'  o' 
use  for  't." 

"  Keep  everything,"  said  Dudley  Ven- 
ner. "  I  don't  want  to  see  anything  be- 
longing to  that  young  man." 

So  Abel  nodded  to  Mr.  Venner,  and 
left  the  study  to  find  some  of  the  men 
about  the  stable  to  tell  and  talk  over  with 
them  the  events  of  the  last  evening.  He 
presently  came  upon  Elbridge,  chief  of 
the  equine  department,  and  driver  of  the 
family-coach. 

"Good  mornin',  Abe,"  said  Elbridge 
"  What  's  fetched  y'  daown  here  so  all- 
fired  airly  ?  " 

"You  're  a  darned  pooty  lot  daown 
here,  you  be  ! "  Abel  answered.  "  Better 
keep  your  Portagees  t'  home  nex*  time, 
ketchin'  folks  'ith  slippernooses  raoun' 
their  necks,  V  kerryin'  knives  'n  their 
boots!" 

"What  V  you  jawin'  abaout?"  El- 
bridge said,  looking  up  to  see  if  he  was 
in  earnest,  and  what  he  meant. 

"  Jawin'  abaout  ?  You  '11  find  aout  'z 
soon  'z  y'  go  into  that  'ere  stable  o'  yourn  ! 
Y'  won't  curry  that  'ere  long-tailed  black 
hoss  no  more ;  'n'  y'  won't  set  y'r  eyes 
on  the  fellah  that  rid  him,  ag'in,  in  a 
hurry!" 
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Elbridge  walked  straight  to  the  stable, 
without  saying  a  word,  found  the  door 
unlocked,  and  went  in. 

"  Th'  critter  's  gone,  sure  enough ! " 
he  said.  "  Glad  on  't !  The  darndest, 
kickin'est,  bitin'est  beast  th't  ever  I  see,  'r 
ever  wan' t'  see  ag'in  !  Good  reddance ! 
Don'  wan'  no  snappin'-turkles  in  my  sta- 
ble !  Whar  's  the  man  gone  th't  brought 
the  critter  ?  " 

"  Whar  he  's  gone  ?  Guess  y'  bet- 
ter go  V  aask  my  ol'  man;  he  kerried 
him  off  laas'  night;  V  when  he  comes 
back,  mebbe  he  '11  tell  ye  whar  he  's  gone 
tew ! " 

By  this  time  Elbridge  had  found  out 
that  Abel  was  in  earnest,  and  had  some- 
thing to  tell.  He  looked  at  the  litter  in 
the  mustang's  stall,  then  at  the  crib. 

"  Ha'n't  eat  b't  haalf  his  feed.  Ha'n't 
been  daown  on  his  straw.  Must  ha'  been 
took  aout  somewhere  abaout  ten  'r  'leven 
o'clock.  I  know  that  'ere  critter's  ways. 
The  fellah  's  had  him  aout  nights  afore ; 
b't  I  never  thought  nothin'  o'  no  mischief. 
He  's  a  kin'  o'  haalf  Injin.  What  ia  't 
the  chap  's  been  a-doin'  on  ?  Tell  's  all 
abaout  it." 

Abel  sat  down  on  a  meal-chest,  picked 
up  a  straw  and  put  it  into  his  mouth.  El- 
bridge sat  down  at  the  other  end,  pulled 
out  his  jackknife,  opened  the  penknife- 
blade,  and  began  sticking  it  into  the  lid 
of  the  meal-chest.  The  Doctor's  man  had 
a  story  to  tell,  and  he  meant  to  get  all  the 
enjoyment  out  of  it.  So  he  told  it  with 
every  luxury  of  circumstance.  Mr.  Ven- 
ner's  man  heard  it  all  with  open  mouth. 
No  listener  in  the  gardens  of  Stamboul 
could  have  found  more  rapture  in  a  tale 
heard  amidst  the  perfume  of  roses  and  the 
voices  of  birds  and  tinkling  of  fountains 
than  Elbridge  in  following  Abel's  narra- 
tive, as  they  sat  there  in  the  aromatic  am- 
moniacal  atmosphere  of  the  stable,  the 
grinding  of  the  horses'  jaws  keeping  ev- 
enly on  through  it  all,  with  now  and  then 
the  interruption  of  a  stamping  hoof,  and 
at  intervals  a  ringing  crow  from  the  barn- 
yard. 

Elbridge  stopped  a  minute  to  think,  af- 
ter Abel  had  finished. 


"  Who  's  took  care  o'  them  things  that 
was  on  the  hoss  ?  "  he  said,  gravely. 

"  Waal,  Langden,  he  seemed  to  kin'  o' 
think  I  'd  ought  to  have  'em,  —  V  the 
Squire,  he  didn'  seem  to  have  no  'bjec- 
tion ;  'n'  so,  —  waal,  I  cal'late  I  sh'll  jes* 
holt  on  to  'em  myself;  they  a'n't  good 
f'r  much,  but  they  're  cur'ous  t'  keep  t' 
look  at." 

Mr.  Tenner's  man  did  not  appear  much 
gratified  by  this  arrangement,  especially 
as  he  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  some 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  bridle  were  of 
precious  metal,  having  made  occasional 
examinations  of  them  with  the  edge  of  a 
file.  But  he  did  not  see  exactly  what  to 
do  about  it,  except  to  get  them  from  Abel 
in  the  way  of  bargain. 

"  Waal,  no,  —  they  a'n't  good  for  much 
'xcep'  to  look  at.  'F  y'  ever  rid  on  that 
seddle  once,  y'  wouldn'  try  it  ag'in,  very 
spry,  —  not  'fy'  c'd  haalp  y'rsaalf.  I  tried 
it,  —  darned  'f  I  sot  daown  f'r  th'  nex* 
week, —  eat  all  my  victuals  stan'in'.  I  sh'd 
like  t'  hev  them  things  wal  enough  to  heng 
up  'n  the  stable  ;  'f  y'  want  t'  trade  some 
day,  fetch  'em  along  daown." 

Abel  rather  expected  that  Elbridge 
would  have  laid  claim  to  the  saddle  and 
bridle  on  the  strength  of  some  promise  or 
other  presumptive  title,  and  thought  him- 
self lucky  to  get  off  with  only  promising 
that  he  would  think  abaout  tradin'.* 

When  Elbridge  returned  to  the  house, 
he  found  the  family  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement.  Mr.  Venner  had  told  Old 
Sophy,  and  she  had  informed  the  other 
servants.  Everybody  knew  what  had 
happened,  excepting  Elsie.  Her  father 
had  charged  them  all  to  say  nothing  about 
it  to  her ;  he  would  tell  her,  when  she 
came  down. 

He  heard  her  step  at  last,  —  a  light, 
gliding  step,  —  so  light  that  her  coming 
was  often  unheard,  except  by  those  who 
perceived  the  faint  rustle  that  went  with  it. 
She  was  paler  than  common  this  morning, 
as  she  came  into  her  father's  study. 

After  a  few  words  of  salutation,  he  said, 
quietly,  — 

"  Elsie,  my  dear,  your  cousin  Kichard 
has  left  us." 
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She  grew  still  paler,  as  she  asked, —  less.     She  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and, 

"  Is  he  dead  ?  "  sliding  in  through  the  open  window  and 

Dudley  Venner  started  to  see  the  ex-  through  the  study,  sought  her  own  apart- 

pression  with  which  Elsie  put  this  ques-  ment,  where  she  locked  herself  in,  and 

tion.  began  to  sob  and  moan  like  those  that 

"  He  is  living,  —  but  dead  to  us  from  weep.     But  the  gracious  solace  of  tears 

this  day  forward,"  said  her  father.  seemed  to  be  denied  her,  and  her  grief, 

He  proceeded  to  tell  her,  in  a  general  like  her  anger,  was  a  dull  ache,  longing, 
way,  the  story  he  had  just  heard  from  Abel,  like  that,  to  finish  itself  with  a  fierce  par- 
There  could  be  no  doubting  it ;  —  he  re-  oxysm,  but  wanting  its  natural  outlet, 
membered  him  as  the  Doctor's  man ;  and  This  seemingly  trifling  incident  of  the 
as  Abel  had  seen  all  with  his  own  eyes,  death  of  her  favorite  appeared  to  change 
—  as  Dick's  chamber,  when  unlocked  all  the  current  of  her  thought.  Whether 
with  a  spare  key,  was  found  empty,  and  it  were  the  sight  of  the  dying  bird,  or  the 
his  bed  had  not  been  slept  in,  he  accept-  thought  that  her  own  agency  might  have 
ed  the  whole  account  as  true.  been  concerned  in  it,  or  some  deeper 

When  he  told  of  Dick's  attempt  on  the  grief,  which  took  this  occasion  to  declare 
young  schoolmaster,  ("  You  know  Mr.  itself,  —  some  dark  remorse  or  hopeless 
Langdon  very  well,  Elsie, — a  perfectly  in-  longing,  —  whatever  it  might  be,  there 
offensive  young  man,  as  I  understand,"  )  was  an  unwonted  tumult  in  her  soul.  To 
Elsie  turned  her  face  away  and  slid  along  whom  should  she  go  in  her  vague  misery  ? 
by  the  wall  to  the  window  which  looked  Only  to  Him  who  knows  all  His  creatures' 
out  on  the  little  grass-plot  with  the  white  sorrows,  and  listens  to  the  faintest  human 
stone  standing  in  it.  Her  father  could  cry.  She  knelt,  as  she  had  been  taught 
not  see  her  face,  but  he  knew  by  her  to  kneel  from  her  childhood,  and  tried  to 
movements  that  her  dangerous  mood  was  pray.  But  her  thoughts  refused  to  flow 
on  her.  When  she  heard  the  sequel  of  in  the  language  of  supplication.  She 
the  story,  the  discomfiture  and  capture  could  not  plead  for  herself  as  other  wom- 
of  Dick,  she  turned  round  for  an  instant,  en  plead  in  their  hours  of  anguish.  She 
with  a  look  of  contempt  and  of  something  rose  like  one  who  should  stoop  to  drink, 
like  triumph  upon  her  face.  Her  father  and  find  dust  in  the  place  of  water.  Part- 
saw  that  her  cousin  had  become  odious  ly  from  restlessness,  partly  from  an  at- 
to  hef.  He  knew  well,  by  every  change  traction  she  hardly  avowed  to  herself,  she 
of  her  countenance,  by  her  movements,  followed  her  usual  habit  and  strolled  list- 
by  every  varying  curve  of  her  graceful  lessly  along  to  the  school, 
figure,  the  transitions  from  passion  to  re- 
pose, from  fierce  excitement  to  the  dull  Of  course  everybody  at  the  Institute 
languor  which  often  succeeded  her  threat-  was  full  of  the  terrible  adventure  of  the 
ening  paroxysms.  preceding  evening.  Mr.  Bernard  felt 

She  remained  looking  out  at  the  win-  poorly  enough ;  but  he  had  made  it  a 

dow.    A  group  of  white  fan-tailed  pigeons  point  to  show  himself  the  next  morning, 

had  lighted  on  the  green  plot  before  it  as  if  nothing  had  happened.     Helen  Dar- 

and  clustered  about  one  of  their  com-  ley  knew  nothing  of  it  all  until  she  had 

panions  who  lay  on  his  back,  fluttering  risen,  when  the  gossipy  matron  of  the 

in  a  strange  way,  with  outspread  wings  establishment  made  her  acquainted  with 

and  twitching  feet,     Elsie  uttered  a  faint  all  its  details,  embellished  with  such  addi- 

cry ;  these  were  her  special  favorites,  and  tional  ornamental  appendages  as  it  had 

often  fed  from  her  hand.     She  threw  op-  caught  up  in  transmission  from  lip  to  lip. 

en  the  long  window,  sprang  out,  caught  She  did  not  love  to  betray  her  sensibili- 

up  the  white  fan-tail,  and  held  it  to  her  ties,  but  she  was  pale  and  tremulous  and 

bosom.     The  bird  stretched  himself  out,  very  nearly  tearful  when  Mr.  Bernard 

and  then  lay  still,  with  open  eyes,  life-  entered  the  sitting-room,  showing  on  his 
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features  traces  of  the  violent  shock  he 
had  received  and  the  heavy  slumber 
from  which  he  had  risen  with  throbbing 
brows.  What  the  poor  girl's  impulse  was, 
on  seeing  him,  we  need  not  inquire  too 
curiously.  If  he  had  been  her  own  broth- 
er, she  would  have  kissed  him  and  cried 
on  his  neck ;  but  something  held  her  back. 
There  is  no  galvanism  in  kiss-your-broth- 
er ;  it  is  copper  against  copper :  but  alien 
bloods  develop  strange  currents,  when 
they  flow  close  to  each  other,  with  only 
the  films  that  cover  lip  and  cheek  be- 
tween them.  Mr.  Bernard,  as  some  of 
us  may  remember,  violated  the  proprie- 
ties and  laid  himself  open  to  reproach 
by  his  enterprise  with  a  bouncing  village- 
girl,  to  whose  rosy  cheek  an  honest  smack 
was  not  probably  an  absolute  novelty. 
He  made  it  all  up  by  his  discretion  and 
good  behavior  now.  He  saw  by  Hel- 
en's moist  eye  and  trembling  lip  that  her 
woman's  heart  was  off  its  guard,  and  he 
knew,  by  the  infallible  instinct  of  sex,  that 
he  should  be  forgiven,  if  he  thanked  her 
for  her  sisterly  sympathies  in  the  most 
natural  way,  —  expressive,  and  at  the 
same  time  economical  of  breath  and  ut- 
terance. He  would  not  give  a  false  look 
to  their  friendship  by  any  such  demon- 
stration. Helen  was  a  little  older  than 
he  was,  but  the  aureole  of  young  wom- 
anhood had  not  yet  begun  to  fade  from 
around  her.  She  was  surrounded  by  that 
enchanted  atmosphere  into  which  the  girl 
walks  with  dreamy  eyes,  and  out  of  which 
the  woman  passes  with  a  story  written  on 
her  forehead.  Some  people  think  very 
little  of  these  refinements ;  they  have  not 
studied  magnetism  and  the  law  of  the 
square  of  the  distance. 

So  Mr.  Bernard  thanked  Helen  for  her 
interest  without  the  aid  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  letter  of  the  alphabet, — the  love 
labial,  —  the  limping  consonant  which  it 
takes  two  to  speak  plain.  Indeed,  he 
scarcely  let  her  say  a  word,  at  first;  for 
he  saw  that  it  was  hard  for  her  to  con- 
ceal her  emotion.  No  wonder;  he  had 
come  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  losing  his 
life,  and  he  had  been  a  very  kind  friend 
and  a  very  dear  companion  to  her. 


There  were  some  curious  spiritual  ex- 
periences connected  with  his  last  even- 
ing's adventure,  which  were  working  very 
strongly  in  his  mind.  It  was  borne  in 
upon  him  irresistibly  that  he  had  been 
dead  since  he  had  seen  Helen,  —  as  dead 
as  the  son  of  the  Widow  of  Nain  before 
the  bier  was  touched  and  he  sat  up  and 
began  to  speak.  There  was  an  interval 
between  two  conscious  moments  which 
appeared  to  him  like  a  temporary  anni- 
hilation, and  the  thoughts  it  suggested 
were  worrying  him  with  strange  perplex- 
ities. 

He  remembered  seeing  the  dark  figure 
on  horseback  rise  in  the  saddle  and  some- 
thing leap  from  its  hand.  He  remember- 
ed the  thrill  he  felt  as  the  coil  settled  on 
his  shoulders,  and  the  sudden  impulse 
which  led  him  to  fire  as  he  did.  With 
the  report  of  the  pistol  all  became  blank, 
until  he  found  himself  in  a  strange,  be- 
wildered state,  groping  about  for  the 
weapon,  which  he  had  a  vague  conscious- 
ness of  having  dropped.  But,  according 
to  Abel's  account,  there  must  have  been 
an  interval  of  some  minutes  between  these 
recollections,  and  he  could  not  help  ask- 
ing, Where  was  the  mine],  the  soul,  the 
thinking  principle,  all  this  time  ? 

A  man  is  stunned  bv  a  blow  with  a 

9 

stick  on  the  head.  He  becomes  uncon- 
scious. Another  man  gets  a  harder  blow 
on  the  head  from  a  bigger  stick,  and  it 
kills  him.  Does  he  become  unconscious, 
too  ?  If  so,  when  does  he  come  to  his  con- 
sciousness ?  The  man  who  has  had  a 
slight  or  moderate  blow  comes  to  himself 
when  the  immediate  shock  passes  off  and 
the  organs  begin  to  work  again,  or  when 
a  bit  of  the  skull  is  pried  up,  if  that  hap- 
pens to  be  broken.  Suppose  the  blow  is 
hard  enough  to  spoil  the  brain  and  stop 
the  play  of  the  organs,  what  happens 
then  ? 

A  British  captain  was  struck  by  a  can- 
non-ball on  the  head,  just  as  he  was  giv- 
ing an  order,  at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile. 
Fifteen  months  afterwards  he  was  tre- 
phined at  Greenwich  Hospital,  having 
been  insensible  all  that  time.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  operation  his  conscious- 
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ness  returned,  and  he  at  once  began  car-  ganic  or  not  thoroughly  vitalized  faith, — 

ryint*  out  the  order  he  was  giving  when  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  the  children 

the  shot  struck  him.     Suppose  he  had  of  professional  theologians.     The  kind  of 

never  been  trephined,  when  would  his  discipline  they  are  subjected  to  is  like 

intelligence  have  returned  ?     When  his  that  of  the  Flat-Head  Indian  pappooses. 

breath  ceased  and  his  heart  stopped  beat-  At  five  or  ten  or  fifteen  years  old  they 

incr  ?  put  their  hands  up  to  their  foreheads  and 

When  Mr.  Bernard  said  to  Helen,  "  I  ask,  What  are  they  strapping  down  my 
have  been  dead  since  I  saw  you,"  it  star-  brains  in  this  way  for  ?  So  they  tear  off 
tied  her  not  a  little ;  for  his  expression  was  the  sacred  bandages  of  the  great  Flat- 
that  of  perfect  good  faith,  and  she  feared  Head  tribe,  and  there  follows  a  mighty 
that  his  mind  was  disordered.  When  he  rush  of  blood  to  the  long-compressed  re- 
explained,  not  as  has  been  done  just  now,  gion.  This  accounts,  in  the  most  lucid 
at  length,  but  in  a  hurried,  imperfect  way,  manner,  for  those  sudden  freaks  with 
the  meaning  of  his  strange  assertion,  and  which  certain  children  of  this  class  as- 
the  fearful  Sadduceeisms  which  it  had  sug-  tonish  their  worthy  parents  at  the  period 
gested  to  his  mind,  she  looked  troubled  at  of  life  when  they  are  growing  fast,  and, 
first,  and  then  thoughtful.  She  did  not  the  frontal  pressure  beginning  to  be  felt 
feel  able  to  answer  all  the  difficulties  he  as  something  intolerable,  they  tear  off  the 
raised,  but  she  met  them  with  that  faith  holy  compresses. 

which  is  the  strength  as  well  as  the  weak-  The  hour  for  school  came,  and  they 

ness  of  women, —  which  makes  them  weak  went  to  the  great  hall  for  study.  It  would 

in  the  hands  of  man,  but  strong  in  the  not  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Silas  Peckham 

presence  of  the  Unseen.  to  ask  his  assistant  whether  he  felt  well 

"  It  is  a  strange  experience,"  she  said  ;  enough  to  attend  to  his  duties ;  and  Mr. 
"  but  I  once  had  something  like  it.  I  Bernard  chose  to  be  at  his  post.  A  little 
fainted,  and  lost  some  five  or  ten  minutes  headache  and  confusion  were  all  that  re- 
out  of  my  life,  as  much  as  if  I  had  been  mained  of  his  symptoms, 
dead.  But  wljen  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  Later,  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon, 
the  same  person  every  way,  in  my  recollec-  Elsie  Venner  came  and  took  her  place, 
tions  and  character.  So  I  suppose  that  loss  The  girls  all  stared  at  her,  —  naturally 
of  consciousness  is  not  death.  And  if  I  was  enough;  for  it  was  hardly  to  have  been 
born  out  of  unconsciousness  into  infancy  expected  that  she  would  show  herself, 
with  many  /am%-traits  of  mind  and  body,  after  such  an  event  in  the  household  to 
I  can  believe,  from  my  own  reason,  even  which  she  belonged.  Her  expression  was 
without  help  from  Revelation,  that  I  shall  somewhat  peculiar,  and,  of  course,  was 
be  born  again  out  of  the  unconscious-  attributed  to  the  shock  her  feelings  had 
ness  of  death  with  my  individual  traits  of  undergone  on  hearing  of  the  crime  at- 
mind  and  body.  If  death  is,  as  it  should  tempted  by  her  cousin  and  daily  corn- 
seem  to  be,  a  loss  of  consciousness,  that  panion.  When  she  was  looking  on  her 
does  not  shake  my  faith;  for  I  have  been  book,  or  on  any  indifferent  object,  her 
put  into  a  body  once  already  to  fit  me  for  countenance  betrayed  some  inward  dis- 
living  here,  and  I  hope  to  be  in  some  way  turbance,  which  knitted  her  dark  brows, 
fitted  after  this  life  to  enjoy  a  better  one.  and  seemed  to  throw  a  deeper  shadow 
But  it  is  all  trust  in  God  and  in  his  Word,  over  her  features.  But,  from  time  to 
These  are  enough  for  me ;  I  hope  they  time,  she  would  lift  her  eyes  toward  Mr. 
are  for  you."  Bernard,  and  let  them  rest  upon  him,  with- 

Helen  was  a  minister's  daughter,  and  out  a  thought,  seemingly,  that  she  herself 

familiar  from  her  childhood  with  this  class  was  the  subject  of  observation  or  remark, 

of  questions,  especially  with  all  the  doubts  Then  they  seemed  to  lose  their  cold  glit- 

and  perplexities  which  are  sure  to  assail  ter,  and  soften  into  a  strange,  dreamy  ten- 

every  thinking  child  bred  in  any  inor-  derness.     The  deep  instincts  of  woman- 
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hood  were  striving  to  grope  their  way  to  unusual  interest  to  this  autograph.     El- 

the  surface  of  her  being  through  all  the  sie  took  the  pen  and  wrote,  in  her  sharp 

alien    influences    which   overlaid    them.  Italian  hand, 

She  could  be  secret  and  cunning  in  work- 

,.11  ,  Elsie  Venner.  Infehx. 

ing  out  any  of  her  dangerous  impulses, 

but  she  did  not  know  how  to  mask  the  It  was  a  remembrance,  doubtless,  of  the 

unwonted  feeling  which  fixed  her  eyes  forlorn  queen  of  the  "-ZEneid";  but  its 

and  her  thoughts  upon  the  only  person  coming  to  her  thought  in  this  way  con- 

who  had  ever  reached  the  spring  of  her  firmed  the  sensitive   school -girl  in  her 

hidden  sympathies.  fears  for  Elsie,  and  she  let  fall  a  tear 

The  girls  all  looked  at  Elsie,  whenever  upon  the  page  before  she  closed  it. 
they  could  steal  a  glance  un perceived,  Of  course,  the  keen  and  practised  ob- 
and  many  of  them  were  struck  with  this  servation  of  Helen  Darley  could  not  fail 
singular  expression  her  features  wore,  to  notice  the  change  of  Elsie's  manner 
They  had  long  whispered  it  around  among  and  expression.  She  had  long  seen  that 
each  other  that  she  had  a  liking  for  the  she  was  attracted  to  the  young  master, 
master ;  but  there  were  too  many  of  them  and  had  thought,  as  the  old  Doctor  did, 
of  whom  something  like  this  could  be  said,  that  any  impression  which  acted  upon  her 
to  make  it  very  remarkable.  Now,  how-  affections  might  be  the  means  of  awaken- 
ever,  when  so  many  little  hearts  were  ing  a  new  life  in  her  singularly  isolated 
fluttering  at  the  thought  of  the  peril  nature.  Now,  however,  the  concentration 
through  which  the  handsome  young  mas-  of  the  poor  girl's  thoughts  upon  the  one 
ter  had  so  recently  passed,  they  were  more  object  which  had  had  power  to  reach  her 
alive  than  ever  to  the  supposed  relation  deeper  sensibilities  was  so  painfully  re- 
between  him  and  the  dark  school -girl,  vealed  in  her  features,  that  Helen  began 
Some  had  supposed  there  was  a  mutual  at-  to  fear  once  more,  lest  Mr.  Bernard,  in 
tachment  between  them ;  there  was  a  story  escaping  the  treacherous  violence  of  an 
that  they  were  secretly  betrothed,  in  ac-  assassin,  had  been  left  to  the  equally  dan- 
cordance  with  the  rumor  which  had  been  gerous  consequences  of  a  violent,  engross- 
current  in  the  village.  At  any  rate,  some  ing  passion  in  the  breast  of  a  young  crea- 
conflict  was  going  on  in  that  still,  remote,  ture  whose  love  it  would  be  ruin  to  admit 
clouded  soul,  and  all  the  girls  who  looked  and  might  be  deadly  to  reject.  She  knew 
upon  her  face  were  impressed  and  awed  her  own  heart  too  well  to  fear  that  any 
as  they  had  never  been  before  by  the  jealousy  might  mingle  with  her  new  ap- 
shadows  that  passed  over  it.  prehensions.  It  was  understood  between 

One  of  these  girls  was  more  strongly  Bernard  and  Helen  that  they  were  too 

arrested  by  Elsie's  look  than  the  others,  good  friends  to  tamper  with  the  silences 

This  was  a  delicate,  pallid  creature,  with  and  edging  proximities  of  love-making. 

a  high  forehead,  and  wide-open  pupils,  She  knew,  too,  the  simply  human,  not 

which  looked  as  if  they  could  take  in  all  masculine,  interest  which  Mr.  Bernard 

the  shapes  that  flit  in  what,  to  common  took  in  Elsie ;  he  had  been  frank  with 

eyes,  is  darkness, —  a  girl  said  to  be  clair-  Helen,  and  more  than  satisfied  her  that 

voyant  under  certain  influences.     In  the  with  all  the  pity  and  sympathy  which 

recess,  as  it  was  called,  or  interval  of  sus-  overflowed  his  soul,  when  he  thought  of 

pended  studies  in  the  middle  of  the  fore-  the  stricken  girl,  there  mingled  not  one 

noon,  this  girl  carried  her  autograph-book,  drop  of  such  love  as  a  youth  may  feel  for 

—  for  she  had  one  of  those  indispensable  a  maiden. 

appendages  of  the  boarding-school  miss         It  may  help  the  reader  to  gain  some 

of  every  degree,  —  and  asked  Elsie  to  understanding  of  the  anomalous  nature 

write  her  name  in  it.     She  had  an  irre-  of  Elsie  Venner,  if  we  look  with  Helen 

sistible  feeling,  that,  sooner  or  later,  and  into  Mr.  Bernard's  opinions  and  feelings 

perhaps  very  soon,  there  would  attach  an  with  reference  to  her,  as  they  had  shap- 
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ed  themselves  in  his  consciousness  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

At  first  he  had  been  impressed  by  her 
•wild  beauty,  and  the  contrast  of  all  her 
looks  and  ways  with  those  of  the  girls 
around  her.  Presently  a  sense  of  some 
ill-defined  personal  element,  which  half 
attracted  and  half  repelled  those  who 
looked  upon  her,  and  especially  those  on 
whom  she  looked,  began  to  make  itself 
obvious  to  him,  as  he  soon  found  it  was 
painfully  sensible  to  his  more  susceptible 
companion,  the  lady-teacher.  It  was  not 
merely  in  the  cold  light  of  her  diamond 
eyes,  but  in  all  her  movements,  in  her 
graceful  postures  as  she  sat,  in  her  cos- 
tume, and,  he  sometimes  thought,  even 
in  her  speech,  that  this  obscure  and  ex- 
ceptional character  betrayed  itself.  When 
Helen  had  said,  that,  if  they  were  living 
in  times  when  human  beings  were  sub- 
ject to  possession,  she  should  have  thought 
there  was  something  not  human  about 
Elsie-,  it  struck  an  unsuspected  vein  of 
thought  in  his  own  mind,  which  he  hated 
to  put  in  words,  but  which  was  continual- 
ly trying  to  articulate  itself  among  the 
dumb  thoughts  which  lie  under  the  per- 
petual stream  of  mental  whispers. 

Mr.  Bernard's  professional  training  had 
made  him  slow  to  accept  marvellous  sto- 
ries and  many  forms  of  superstition.  Yet, 
as  a  man  of  science,  he  well  knew  that 
just  on  the  verge  of  the  demonstrable 
facts  of  physics  and  physiology  there  is  a 
nebulous  border-land  which  what  is  call- 
ed "  common  sense  "  perhaps  does  wisely 
not  to  enter,  but  which  uncommon  sense, 
or  the  fine  apprehension  of  privileged  in- 
telligences, may  cautiously  explore,  and 
in  so  doing  find,  itself  behind  the  scenes 
which  make  up  for  the  gazing  world  the 
show  which  is  called  Nature. 

It  was  with  something  of  this  finer  per- 
ception, perhaps  with  some  degree  of  im- 
aginative exaltation,  that  he  set  himself  to 
solving  the  problem  of  Elsie's  influence 
to  attract  and  repel  those  around  her. 
His  letter  already  submitted  to  the  read- 
er hints  in  what  direction  his  thoughts 

O 

were  disposed  to  turn.    Here  was  a  mag- 
nificent organization,  superb  in  vigorous 


womanhood,  with  a  beauty  such  as  never 
comes  but  after  generations  of  culture ; 
yet  through  all  this  rich  nature  there 
ran  some  alien  current  of  influence,  sin- 
uous and  dark,  as  when  a  clouded  streak 
seams  the  white  marble  of  a  perfect 
statue. 

It  would  be  needless  to  repeat  the  par- 
ticular suggestions  which  had  come  into 
his  mind,  as  they  must  probably  have 
come  into  those  of  the  reader  who  has 
noted  the  singularities  of  Elsie's  tastes 
and  personal  traits.  The  images  which 
certain  poets  had  dreamed  of  seemed  to 
have  become  a  reality  before  his  own 
eyes.  Then  came  that  unexplained  ad- 
venture of  The  Mountain,  —  almost  like 
a  dream  in  recollection,  yet  assuredly  real 
in  some  of  its  main  incidents,  —  with  all 
that  it  revealed  or  hinted.  This  girl  did 
not  fear  to  visit  the  dreaded  region,  where 
danger  lurked  in  every  nook  and  be- 
neath every  tuft  of  leaves.  Did  the  ten- 
ants of  the  fatal  ledge  recognize  some 
mysterious  affinity  which  made  them  trib- 
utary to  the  cold  glitter  of  her  diamond 
eyes?  Was  she  from  her  birth  one  of 
those  frightful  children,  such  as  he  had 
read  about,  and  the  Professor  had  told 
him  of,  who  form  unnatural  friendships 
with  cold,  writhing  ophidians  ?  There 
was  no  need  of  so  unwelcome  a  thought 
as  this;  she  had  drawn  him  away  from 
the  dark  opening  in  the  rock  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  seemed  to  be  threatened 
by  one  of  its  malignant  denizens ;  that 
was  all  he  could  be  sure  of;  the  counter- 
fascination  might  have  been  a  dream, 
a  fancy,  a  coincidence.  All  wonderful 
things  soon  grow  doubtful  in  our  own 
minds,  as'  do  even  common  events,  if 
great  interests  prove  suddenly  to  attach 
to  their  truth  or  falsehood. 

I,  who  am  telling  of  these  occur- 
rences, saw  a  friend  in  the  great  city,  on 
the  morning  of  a  most  memorable  disas- 
ter, hours  after  the  time  when  the  train 
which  carried  its  victims  to  their  doom 
had  left.  I  talked  with  him,  and  was  for 
some  minutes,  at  least,  in  his  company. 
When  I  reached  home,  I  found  that  the 
story  had  gone  before  that  he  was  among 
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the  lost,  and  I  alone  could  contradict  it 
to  his  weeping  friends  and  relatives.  I 
did  contradict  it ;  but,  alas !  I  began  soon 
to  doubt  myself,  penetrated  by  the  con- 
tagion of  their  solicitude ;  my  recollection 
began  to  question  itself;  the  order  of 
events  became  dislocated;  and  when  I 
heard  that  he  had  reached  home  in  safe- 
ty, the  relief  was  almost  as  great  to  me 
as  to  those  who  had  expected  to  see  their 
own  brother's  face  no  more. 

Mr.  Bernard  was  disposed,  then,  not  to 
accept  the  thought  of  any  odious  personal 
relationship  of  the  kind  which  had  sug- 
gested itself  to  him  when  he  wrote  the 
letter  referred  to.  That  the  girl  had 
something  of  the  feral  nature,  her  wild, 
lawless  rambles  in  forbidden  and  blasted 
regions  of  The  Mountain  at  all  hours, 
her  familiarity  with  the  lonely  haunts 
where  any  other  human  foot  was  so  rare- 
ly seen,  proved  clearly  enough.  But  the 
more  he  thought  of  all  her  strange  in- 
stincts and  modes  of  being,  the  more  he 
became  convinced  that  whatever  alien 
impulse  swayed  her  will  and  modulated 
or  diverted  or  displaced  her  affections 
came  from  some  impression  that  reached 
far  back  into  the  past,  before  the  days 
when  the  faithful  Old  Sophy  had  rocked 
her  in  the  cradle.  He  believed  that  she 
had  brought  her  ruling  tendency,  what- 
ever it  was,  into  the  world  with  her. 

When  the  school  was  over  and  the 
girls  had  all  gone,  Helen  lingered  in  the 
school-room  to  speak  with  Mr.  Bernard. 

"Did  you  remark  Elsie's  ways  this 
forenoon  ?  "  she  said. 

"  No,  not  particularly  ;  I  have  not  no- 
ticed anything  as  sharply  as  I  commonly 
do ;  my  head  has  been  a  little  queer,  and 
I  have  been  thinking  over  what  we  were 
talking  about,  and  how  near  I  came  to 
solving  the  great  problem  which  every 
day  makes  clear  to  such  multitudes  of 
people.  What  about  Elsie  ?  " 

"  Bernard,  her  liking  for  you  is  grow- 
ing into  a  passion.  I  have  studied  girls 
for  a  long  while,  and  I  know  the  differ- 
ence between  their  passing  fancies  and 
their  real  emotions.  I  told  you,  you  re- 
member, that  Rosa  would  have  to  leave 


us  ;  we  barely  missed  a  scene,  I  think,  if 
not  a  whole  tragedy,  by  her  going  at  the 
right  moment.  But  Elsie  is  infinitely 
more  dangerous  to  herself  and  others. 
Women's  love  is  fierce  enough,  if  it  once 
gets  the  mastery  of  them,  always;  but 
this  poor  girl  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with  a  passion." 

Mr.  Bernard  had  never  told  Helen 
the  story  of  the  flower  in  his  Virgil,  or 
that  other  adventure  which  he  would 
have  felt  awkwardly  to  refer  to;  but  it 
had  been  perfectly  understood  between 
them  that  Elsie  showed  in  her  own  singu- 
lar way  a  well-marked  partiality  for  the 
young  master. 

"  Why  don't  they  take  her  away  from 
the  school,  if  she  is  in  such  a  strange,  ex- 
citable state  ?  "  said  Mr.  Bernard. 

"  I  believe  they  are  afraid  of  her," 
Helen  answered.  "  It  is  just  one  of 
those  cases  that  are  ten  thousand  thou- 
sand times  worse  than  insanity.  I  don't 
think,  from  what  I  hear,  that  her  father 
has  ever  given  up  hoping  that  she  will 
outgrow  her  peculiarities.  Oh,  these  pe- 
culiar children  for  whom  parents  go  on 
hoping  every  morning  and  despairing  ev- 
ery night !  If  I  could  tell  you  half  that 
mothers  have  told  me,  you  would  feel  that 
the  worst  of  all  diseases  of  the  moral  sense 
and  the  will  are  those  which  all  the  Bed- 
lams turn  away  from  their  doors  as  not 
being  the  subjects  of  insanity  ! " 

"  Do  you  think  her  father  has  treated 
her  judiciously  ?  "  said  Mr.  Bernard. 

"  I  think,"  said  Helen,  with  a  little  hos- 
itation,  which  Mr.  Bernard  did  not  hap- 
pen to  notice,  —  "I  think  he  has  been 
very  kind  and  indulgent,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  he  could  have  treated  her  oth- 
erwise with  a  better  chance  of  success." 

"  He  must  of  course  be  fond  of  her," 
Mr.  Bernard  said ;  "  there  is  nothing  else 
in  the  world  for  him  to  love." 

Helen  dropped  a  book  she  held  in  her 
hand,  and,  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  the 
blood  rushed  into  her  cheeks. 

"  It  is  getting  late,"  she  said ;  "  you 
must  not  stay  any  longer  in  this  close 
school-room.  Pray,  go  and  get  a  little 
fresh  air  before  dinner-time." 
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CHAPTER  XXVII.  "I  don't  know  what  there  was  bold 

about  it,"  the  Doctor  answered.     "  All 

A   SOUL  IN  DISTRESS. 

he  wanted  was  to  get  away.     He  was  not 

THE  events  told  in  the  last  two  chap-  quite  a  reprobate,  you  see  ;  he  didn't  like 

ters  had  taken  place  toward  the  close  of  the  thought  of  disgracing  his  family  or 

the  week.      On   Saturday  evening  the  facing  his  uncle.     I  think  he  was  asham- 

Reverend  Chauncy  Fairweather  receiv-  ed  to  see  his  cousin,  too,  after  what  he 

ed  a  note  which  was  left  at  his  door  by  had  done." 

an  unknown  person  who  departed  with-         "  Did  he  talk  with  you  on  the  way  ?  " 
out    saying  a  word.      Its   words    were         "Not  much.     For  half  an  hour  or  so- 

these  :  —  he  didn't  speak  a  word.     Then  he  ask- 

"  One  who  is  in  distress  of  mind  re-  ed  where  I  was  driving  him.     I  told  him, 

quests  the  prayers  of  this  congregation  and  he  seemed  to  be  surprised  into  a  sort 

that  God  would  be  pleased  to  look  in  of  grateful    feeling.      Bad    enough,   no 

mercy  upon  the  soul  that  he  has  afflict-  doubt,  —  but  might  be  worse.     Has  some 

ed."  humanity  left  in  him  yet.     Let  him  go. 

There  was  nothing  to  show  from  whom  God  can  judge  him,  —  I  can't." 
the  note  came,  or  the  sex  or  age  or  spe-         "  You  are  too  charitable,  Doctor,"  the 

cial  source  of  spiritual  discomfort  or  anx-  minister  said.     "  I  condemn  him  just  as 

iety  of  the  writer.    The  handwriting  was  if  he  had  carried  out  his  project,  which, 

delicate  and  might  well  be  a  woman's,  they  say,  was  to  make  it  appear  as  if 

The  clergyman  was  not  aware  of  any  the  schoolmaster  had  committed  suicide, 

particular  affliction  among  his  parishion-  That 's  what  people  think  the  rope  found 

ers  which  was  likely  to  be  made  the  sub-  by  him  was  for.     He  has  saved  his  neck, 

ject  of  a  request  of  this  kind.     Surely  —  but  his  soul  is  a  lost  one,  I  am  afraid, 

neither  of  the  Venners  would  advertise  beyond  question." 

the  attempted  crime  of  their  relative  in         "I  can't  judge  men's  souls,"  the  Doctor 

this  way.    But  who  else  was  there  ?    The  said.     "  I  can  judge  their  acts,  and  hold 

more  he  thought  about  it,  the  more  it  puz-  them  responsible  for  those,  —  but  I  don't 

zled  him ;  and  as  he  did  not  like  to  pray  know  much  about  their  souls.     If  you  or 

in  the  dark,  without  knowing  for  whom  I  had  found  our  soul  in  a  half-breed 

he  was  praying,  he  could' think  of  noth-  body,  and  been  turned  loose  to  run  among 

ing  better  than  to  step  into  old  Doctor  the  Indians,  we  might  have  been  playing 

Kittredge's  and  see  what  he  had  to  say  just  such  tricks  as  this  fellow  has  been 

about  it.  trying.     What  if  you  or  I  had  inherited 

The  old  Doctor  was  sitting  alone  in  his  all  the  tendencies  that  were  born  with  his 

study  when  the  Reverend  Mr.  Fairweath-  cousin  Elsie  ?  " 

er  was  ushered  in.  He  received  his  vis-  "  Oh,  that  reminds  me," — the  minister 
itor  very  pleasantly,  expecting,  as  a  mat-  said,  in  a  sudden  way,  —  "I  have  receiv- 
ter  of  course,  that  he  would  begin  with  ed  a  note,  which  I  am  requested  to  read 
some  new  grievance,  dyspeptic,  neural-  from  the  pulpit  to-morrow.  I  wish  you 
gic,  bronchitic,  or  other.  The  minister,  would  just  have  the  kindness  to  look  at 
however,  began  with  questioning  the  old  it  and  see  where  you  think  it  came  from." 
Doctor  about  the  sequel  of  the  other  The  Doctor  examined  it  carefully.  It 
night's  adventure ;  for  he  was  already  was  a  woman's  or  girl's  note,  he  thought, 
getting  a  little  Jesuitical,  and  kept  back  Might  come  from  one  of  the  school-girls 
the  object  of  his  visit  until  it  should  come  who  was  anxious  about  her  spiritual  con- 
up  as  if  accidentally  in  the  course  of  con-  dition.  Handwriting  was  disguised ;  look- 
versation.  ed  a  little  like  Elsie  Venner's,  but  not 

"  It  was  a  pretty  bold  thing  to  go  off  characteristic  enough  to  make  it  certain, 

alone  with  that  reprobate,  as  you  did,"  It  would  be  a  new  thing,  if  she  had  asked 

said  the  minister.  public  prayers  for  herself,  and  a  very  fa- 
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vorable  indication  of  a  change  in  her  sin-  ing  to  be  done  but  to  throw  himself  on  the 

gular  moral  nature.    It  was  just  possible  Doctor's  good  sense  and  kindness,  which 

Elsie  might  have  sent  that  note.   Nobody  everybody  knew,  and  get  what  hints  he 

could  foretell  her  actions.     It  would  be  could  from  him  as  to  the  practical  course 

well  to  see  the  girl  and  find  out  whether  he  should  pursue.     He  began,  after  an 

any  unusual  impression  had  been  pro-  awkward  pause, — 

duced  on  her  mind  by  the  recent  occur-  "  You  would  not  have  me  stay  in  a 

rence  or  by  any  other  cause.  communion  which  I  feel  to  be  alien  to 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Fairweather  folded  the  true  church,  would  you  ?  " 

the  note  and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  "  Have  you  stay,  my  friend  ?  "  said  the 

"  I  have  been  a  good  deal  exercised  in  Doctor,  with  a  pleasant,  friendly  look, — 

mind  lately,  myself,"  he  said.  "  have  you  stay  ?     Not  a  month,  nor 

The  old  Doctor  looked  at  him  through  a  week,  nor  a  day,  if  I  could  help  it. 

his  spectacles,  and  said,  in  his  usual  pro-  You  have  got  into  the  wrong  pulpit,  and 

fessional  tone, —  I  have  known  it  from  the  first.      The 

"  Put  out  your  tongue."  sooner  you  go  where   you  belong,  the 

The  minister  obeyed  him  in  that  feeble  better.     And  I  'm  very  glad  you  don't 

way  common  with  persons  of  weak  char-  mean  to  stop  half-way.     Don't  you  know 

acter, — for  people  differ  as  much  in  their  you  've  always  come  to  me  when  you  're 

mode  of  performing  this  trifling  act  as  been    dyspeptic    or    sick    anyhow,    and 

Gideon's  soldiers  in  their  way  of  drink-  wanted  to  put  yourself  wholly  into  my 

ing  at  the  brook.     The  Doctor  took  his  hands,  so  that  I  might  order  you  like  a 

hand  and  placed  a  finger  mechanically  child  just  what  to  do  and  what  to  take? 

on  his  wrist.  That  's  exactly  what  you  want  in  reli- 

"  It  is  more  spiritual,  I  think,  than  bod-  gion.     I   don't  blame   you  for  it.     You 

ily,"  said  the  Reverend  Mr.  Fairweather.  never  liked  to  take  the  responsibility  of 

"  Is  your  appetite  as  good  as  usual  ? "  your  own  body ;   I  don't  see  why  you 

the  Doctor  asked.  should  want  to  have  the  charge  of  your 

"  Pretty  good,"  the  minister  answered  ;  own  soul.     But  I  'm  glad  you  're  going 
"  but  my  sleep,  my  sleep,  Doctor, — I  am  to  the  Old  Mother  of  all.     You  wouldn't 
greatly  troubled  at  night  with  lying  awake  have  been  contented  short  of  that." 
and  thinking  of  my  future,  —  I  am  not  at  The  Reverend  Mr.  Fairweather  breath- 
ease  in  mind."  ed  with  more  freedom.     The  Doctor  saw 

He  looked  round  at  all  the  doors,  to  into  his  soul  through  those  awful  specta- 

be  sure  they  were  shut,  and  moved  his  cles  of  his, — into  it  and  beyond  it,  as  one 

chair  up  close  to  the  Doctor's.  sees  through  a  thin  fog.     But  it  was  with 

"  You  do  not  know  the  mental  trials  a  real  human  kindness,  after  all.   He  felt 

I  have  been  going  through  for  the  last  like  a  child  before  a  strong  man ;  but  the 

few  months."  strong  man  looked  on  him  with  a  father's 

"  I  think  I  do,"  the  old  Doctor  said,  indulgence.  Many  and  many  a  time,  when 

"  You  want  to  get  out  of  the  new  church  he  had  come  desponding  and  bemoaning 

into  the  old  one,  don't  you  ?  "  himself  on  account  of  some  contemptible 

The  minister  blushed  deeply ;  he  thought  bodily  infirmity,  the  old  Doctor  had  look- 
he  had  been  going  on  in  a  very  quiet  way,  ed  at  him  through  his  spectacles,  listen- 
and  that  nobody  suspected  his  secret.  As  ed  patiently  while  he  told  his  ailments, 
the  old  Doctor  was  his  counsellor  in  sick-  and  then,  in  his  large  parental  way,  given 
ness,  and  almost  everybody's  confidant  in  him  a  few  words  of  wholesome  advice, 
trouble,  he  had  intended  to  impart  cau-  and  cheered  him  up  so  that  he  went  off 
tiously  to  him  some  hints  of  the  change  of  ^  with  a  light  heart,  thinking  that  the  heav- 
sentiments  through  which  he  had  been  en  he  was  so  much  afraid  of  was  not  so 
passing.  He  was  too  late  with  his  infor-  very  near,  after  all.  It  was  the  same 
mation,  it  appeared,  and  there  was  noth-  thing  now.  He  felt,  as  feeble  natures 
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always  do  in  the  presence  of  strong 
ones,  overmastered,  circumscribed,  shut 
in,  humbled ;  but  yet  it  seemed  as  if  the 
old  Doctor  did  not  despise  him  any  more 
for  what  he  considered  weakness  of  mind 
than  he  used  to  despise  him  when  he 
complained  of  his  nerves  or  his  digestion. 

Men  who  see  into  their  neighbors  are 
very  apt  to  be  contemptuous;  but  men 
who  see  through  them  find  something  ly- 
ing behind  every  human  soul  which  it  is 
not  for  them  to  sit  in  judgment  on,  or  to 
attempt  to  sneer  out  of  the  order  of  God's 
manifold  universe. 

Little  as  the  Doctor  had  said  out  of 
•which  comfort  could  be  extracted,  his  ge- 
nial manner  had  something  grateful  in 
it.  A  film  of  gratitude  came  over  the 
poor  man's  cloudy,  uncertain  eye,  and  a 
look  of  tremulous  relief  and  satisfaction 
played  about  his  weak  mouth.  He  was 
gravitating  to  the  majority,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  "  rest "  5  but  he  was  dread- 
fully sensitive  to  the  opinions  of  the  mi- 
nority he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving. 

The  old  Doctor  saw  plainly  enough 
what  was  going  on  in  his  mind. 

"  I  sha'n't  quarrel  with  you,"  he  said, — 
"  you  know  that  very  well ;  but  you  must- 
n't quarrel  with  me,  if  I  talk  honestly  with 
you  ;  it  isn't  everybody  that  will  take  the 
trouble.  You  flatter  yourself  that  you 
will  make  a  good  many  enemies  by  leav- 
ing your  old  communion.  Not  so  many 
as  you  think.  This  is  the  way  the  common 
sort  of  people  will  talk :  — '  You  have  got 
your  ticket  to  the  feast  of  life,  as  much  as 
any  other  man  that  ever  lived.  Protes- 
tantism says,  —  "Help  yourself;  here  's 
a  clean  plate,  and  a  knife  and  fork  of 
your  own,  and  plenty  of  fresh  dishes  to 
choose  from."  The  Old  Mother  says, — 
"  Give  me  your  ticket,  my  dear,  and  I  '11 
feed  you  with  my  gold  spoon  off  these 
beautiful  old  wooden  trenchers.  Such 
nice  bits  as  those  good  old  gentlemen 
have  left  for  you  ! "  There  is  no  quar- 
relling, with  a  man  who  prefers  broken 
victuals.'  That 's  what  the  rougher  sort 
will  say ;  and  then,  where  one  scolds,  ten 
will  laugh.  But,  mind  you,  I  don't  either 
scold  or  laugh.  I  don't  feel  sure  that  you 


could  very  well  have  helped  doing  what 
you  will  soon  do.  You  know  you  were 
never  easy  without  some  medicine  to  take 
when  you  felt  ill  in  body.  I  'm  afraid  I  've 
given  you  trashy  stuff  sometimes,  just  to 
keep  you  quiet.  Now,  let  me  tell  you, 
there  is  just  the  same  difference  in  spirit- 
ual patients  that  there  is  in  bodily  ones. 
One  set  believes  in  wholesome  ways  of 
living,  and  another  must  have  a  great  list 
of  specifics  for  all  the  soul's  complaints. 
You  belong  with  the  last,  and  got  acci- 
dentally shuffled  in  with  the  others." 

The  minister  smiled  faintly,  but  did  not 
reply.  Of  course,  he  considered  that  way 
of  talking  as  the  result  of  the  Doctor's 
professional  training.  It  would  not  have 
been  worth  while  to  take  offence  at  his 
plain  speech,  if  he  had  been  so  disposed ; 
for  he  might  wish  to  consult  him  the  next 
day  as  to  "  what  he  should  take  "  for  his 
dyspepsia  or  his  neuralgia. 

He  left  the  Doctor  with  a  hollow  feel- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  as  if  a 
good  piece  of  his  manhood  had  been 
scooped  out  of  him.  His  hollow  aching 
did  not  explain  itself  in  words,  but  it 
grumbled  and  worried  down  among  the 
unshaped  thoughts  which  lie  beneath 
them.  He  knew  that  he  had  been  try- 
ing to  reason  himself  out  of  his  birthright 
of  reason.  He  knew  that  the  inspira- 
tion which  gave  him  understanding  was 
losing  its  throne  in  his  intelligence,  and 
the  almighty  Majority -Vote  was  pro- 
claiming itself  in  its  stead.  He  knew 
that  the  great  primal  truths,  which  each 
successive  revelation  only  confirmed,  were 
fast  becoming  hidden  beneath  the  me- 
chanical forms  of  thought,  which,  as  with 
all  new  converts,  engrossed  so  large  a 
share  of  his  attention.  The  "  peace,"  the 
"  rest,"  which  he  had  purchased,  were 
dearly  bought  to  one  who  had  been  train- 
ed to  the  arms  of  thought,  and  whose  no- 
ble privilege  it  might  have  been  to  live  in 
perpetual  warfare  for  the  advancing  truth 
which  the  next  generation  will  claim  as 
the  legacy  of  the  present. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Fairweather  was 
getting  careless  about  his  sermons.  He 
must  wait  the  fitting  moment  to  declare 
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himself;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  was 
preaching  to  heretics.  It  did  not  matter 
much  what  he  preached,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. He  pulled  out  two  old  yel- 
low sermons  from  a  heap  of  such,  and  be- 
gan looking  over  that  for  the  forenoon. 
Naturally  enough,  he  fell  asleep  over  it, 
and,  sleeping,  he  began  to  dream. 

He  dreamed  that  he  was  under  the 
high  arches  of  an  old  cathedral  amidst  a 
throng  of  worshippers.  The  light  stream- 
ed in  through  vast  windows,  dark  with  the 
purple  robes  of  royal  saints,  or  blazing 
with  yellow  glories  around  the  heads  of 
earthly  martyrs  and  heavenly  messen- 
gers. The  billows  of  the  great  organ 
roared  among  the  clustered  columns,  as 
the  sea  breaks  amidst  the  basaltic  pillars 
which  crowd  the  great  cavern  of  the  Heb- 
rides. The  voice  of  the  alternate  choirs 
of  singing  boys  swung  back  and  forward, 
as  the  silver  censer  swung  in  the  hands 
of  the  white-robed  children.  The  sweet 
cloud  of  incense  rose  in  soft,  fleecy  mists, 
full  of  penetrating  suggestions  of  the  East 
and  its  perfumed  altars.  The  knees  of 
twenty  generations  had  worn  the  pave- 
ment ;  their  feet  had  hollowed  the  steps ; 
their  shoulders  had  smoothed  the  columns. 
Dead  bishops  and  abbots  lay  under  the 
marble  of  the  floor  in  their  crumbled  vest- 
ments ;  dead  warriors,  in  their  rusted  ar- 
mor, were  stretched  beneath  their  .sculp- 
tured effigies.  And  all  at  once  all  the 
buried  multitudes  who  had  ever  worship- 
ped there  came  thronging  in  through  the 
aisles.  They  choked  every  space,  they 
swarmed  into  all  the  chapels,  they  hung 
in  clusters  over  the  parapets  of  the  gal- 
leries, they  clung  to  the  images  in  every 
niche,  and  still  the  vast  throng  kept  flow- 
ing and  flowing  in,  until  the  living  were 
lost  in  the  rush  of  the  returning  dead  who 
had  reclaimed  their  own.  Then,  as  his 
dream  became  more  fantastic,  the  huge 
cathedral  itself  seemed  to  change  into  the 
wreck  of  some  mighty  antediluvian  ver- 
tebrate ;  its  flying-buttresses  arched  round 
like  ribs,  its  piers  shaped  themselves  into 
limbs,  and  the  sound  of  the  organ-blast 
changed  to  the  wind  whistling  through  its 
thousand-jointed  skeleton. 
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And  presently  the  sound  lulled,  and 
softened  and  softened,  until  it  was  as  the 
murmur  of  a  distant  swarm  of  bees.  A 
procession  of  monks  wound  along  through 
an  old  street,  chanting,  as  they  walked. 
In  his  dream  he  glided  in  among  them 
and  bore  his  part  in  the  burden  of  their 
song.  He  entered  with  the  long  train 
under  a  low  arch,  and  presently  he  was 
kneeling  in  a  narrow  cell  before  an  im- 
age of  the  Blessed  Maiden  holding  the 
Divine  Child  in  her  arms,  and  his  lips 
seemed  to  whisper, — 

Sancta  Maria,  ora  pro  nobis  ! 

He  turned  to  the  crucifix,  and,  prostrat- 
ing himself  before  the  spare,  agonizing 
shape  of  the  Holy  Sufferer,  fell  into  a  long 
passion  of  tears  and  broken  prayers.  He 
rose  and  flung  himself,  worn-out,  upon  his 
hard  pallet,  and,  seeming  to  slumber, 
dreamed  again  within  his  dream.  Once 
more  in  the  vast  cathedral,  with  throngs 
of  the  living  choking  its  aisles,  amidst  ju- 
bilant peals  from  the  cavernous  depths  of 
the  great  organ,  and  choral  melodies  ring- 
ing from  the  fluty  throats  of  the  singing 
boys.  A  day  of  great  rejoicings,  —  for 
a  prelate  was  to  be  consecrated,  and  the 
bones  of  the  mighty  skeleton -minster 
were  shaking  with  anthems,  as  if  there 
were  h'fe  of  its  own  within  its  buttressed 
ribs.  He  looked  down  at  his  feet ;  the 
folds  of  the  sacred  robe  were  flowing  about 
them :  he  put  his  hand  to  his  head ;  it 
was  crowned  with  the  holy  mitre.  A  long 
sigh,  as  of  perfect  content  in  the  consum- 
mation of  all  his  earthly  hopes,  breathed 
through  the  dreamer's  lips,  and  shaped 
itself,  as  it  escaped,  into  the  blissful  mur- 
mur,— 

Ego  sum  Episcopus  I 

One  grinning  gargoyle  looked  in  from 
beneath  the  roof  through  an  opening  in 
a  stained  window.  It  was  the  face  of  a 
mocking  fiend,  such  as  the  old  builders 
loved  to  place  under  the  eaves  to  spout 
the  rain  through  their  open  mouths.  It 
looked  at  him,  as  he  sat  in  his  mitred  chair, 
with  its  hideous  grin  growing  broader  and 
broader,  until  it  laughed  out  aloud, — 
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such  a  hard,  stony,  mocking  laugh,  that  he 
awoke  out  of  his  second  dreani  through 
his  first  into  his  common  consciousness, 
and  shivered,  as  he  turned  to  the  two  yel- 
low sermons  which  he  was  to  pick  over 
and  weed  of  the  little  thought  they  might 
contain,  for  the  next  day's  service. 

The  Reverend  Chauncy  Fairweather 
was  too  much  taken  up  with  his  own  bod- 


ily and  spiritual  condition  to  be  deeply 
mindful  of  others.  He  carried  the  note 
requesting  the  prayers  of  the  congrega- 
tion in  his  pocket  all  day;  and  the  soul 
in  distress,  which  a  single  tender  petition 
might  have  soothed,  and  perhaps  have 
saved  from  despair  or  fatal  error,  found 
no  voice  in  the  temple  to  plead  for  it  be- 
fore the  Throne  of  Mercy  ! 


sion  at  La  Pointe  on  Lake  Superior.  This 
was  before  Philadelphia  was  founded  by 
William  Penn. 

The  first  account  we  have  of  a  voyage 
on  Lake  Michigan  was  by  Nicholas  Per- 
rot,  who,  accompanied  by  some  Pottawat- 
tomies,  passed  from  Green  Bay  to  Chica- 


THE    GREAT   LAKES. 

IF,  as  is  believed  by  many  statisticians,  they  returned  with  information  relative  to 
the  census  of  1860  should  show  that  the  Lake  Superior,  and  perhaps  Lake  Michi- 
centre  of  population  and  power  in  these  gan  and  Green  Bay;  for  in  1659  the 
United  States  is  steadily  advancing  west-  fur-traders  are  known  to  have  extended 
ward,  and  that  by  the  year  1880  it  will  their  traffic  to  that  bay.  The  first  settle- 
be  at  some  point  on  the  Great  Lakes,  ment  of  Wisconsin  may  be  dated  in  1665, 
then,  certainly,  the  history  and  resources  when  Claude  Allouez  established  a  mis- 
of  those  inland  seas  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
teresting to  the  general  reader. 

It  happens  that  the  Indian  traditions 
of  this  region  possess  more  of  the  cohe- 
rence of  history  than  those  of  other  parts 
of  the  country;   and,  as  preserved   by, 
Schoolcraft  and  embalmed  in  the  poetry 

of  Longfellow,  they  show  well  enough  by  go,  in  1670.     Two  years  afterwards  the 

the  side  of  the  early  traditions  of  other  same  voyage  was  undertaken  by  Allouez 

primitive  peoples.     The  conquest  of  the  and  Dablon.   They  stopped  at  the  mouth 

Lake-shore  region  by  San-ge-man  and  his  of  the  Milwaukie  River,  then  occupied 

Ojibwas  may  be  as  trustworthy  a  tale  as  by  Kickapoo  Indians.     In  1673,  Fathers 

the  exploits  of  Romulus  and  Remus ;  and  Marquette  and  Joliet  went  from  Green 

when  we  emerge  into  the  light  of  Euro-  Bay  to  the  Neenah  or  Fox  River,  and, 

pean   record,   we    find   the  Jesuit  mis-  descending  the  Wisconsin,  discovered  the 

sionaries  preaching  the  gospel  at  St.  Ig-  Mississippi  on  the  1 7th  of  June, 

nace  and  the  Sault  St.  Mary  almost  as  In  1679,  La  Salle  made  his  voyage  up 

early  as  the    so-called    Cavaliers  were  the  Lakes  in  the  Griffin,  the  first  vessel 

planting  tobacco  at  Jamestown,  or  the  built  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara.     This 

Pilgrims    smiting   the   heathen    at  Ply-  vessel,  the  pioneer  of  the  great  fleet  which 

mouth.  now  whitens  those  waters,  was  about  six- 

The  first  white  persons  who  penetrat-  ty  tons  burden,  and  carried  five  guns  and 

ed  into  the  Upper  Lake  region  were  two  thirty-four  men.     La  Salle  loaded  her  at 

young  fur-traders  who  left  Montreal  for  Green  Bay  with  a  cargo  of  furs  and  skins, 

that  purpose  in  1654,  and  remained  two  and  she  sailed  on  the  18th  of  September 

years  among  the  Indian  tribes  on  those  for  Niagara,  where   she  never  arrived, 

shores.     We  are  not  informed  of  the  de-  nor  was  any  news  of  her  ever  received, 

tails  of  this  journey ;  but  it  appears  that  The  Griffin,  with  her  cargo,  was  valued 
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at  sixty  thousand  livres.  Thus  the  want 
of  harbors  on  Lake  Michigan  began  to  be 
felt  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago ;  and 
the  fate  of  the  Griffin  was  only  a  precur- 
sor of  many  similar  calamities  since. 

About  1760  was  the  end  of  what  may 
be  called  the  religious  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Northwest,  when  the  domin- 
ion passed  from  French  to  English  hands, 
and  the  military  period  commenced.  This 
lasted  about  fifty  years,  during  which  time 
the  combatants  were  French,  English,  In- 
dians, and  Americans.  Much  blood  was 
shed  in  desultory  warfare.  Detroit,  Mack- 
inac,  and  other  posts  were  taken  and  re- 
taken ;  in  fact,  there  never  was  peace  in 
that  land  till  after  the  naval  victory  of 
Perry  in  1813,  when  the  command  of  the 
Lakes  passed  to  the  Americans. 

Our  military  and  naval  expeditions  in 
the  Northwest  were,  however,  remarkably 
unfortunate  in  that  war.  For  want  of  a 
naval  force  on  the  Lakes, —  a  necessity 
which  had  been  pointed  out  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  William  Hull,  then  Governor 
of  the  Northwest  Territory,  before  the 
declaration  of  war, — 'the  posts  of  Chica- 
go, Mackinac,  and  Detroit  were  taken 
by  the  British  and  their  Indian  allies  in 
1812,  and  kept  by  them  till  the  next 
year,  when  the  energy  and  perseverance 
of  Perry  and  his  Rhode-Islanders  created 
a  fleet  upon  Lake  Erie,  and  swept  the 
British  vessels  from  that  quarter. 

In  1814,  an  American  squadron  of  six 
brio-s  and  schooners  sailed  from  Lake 

O 

Erie  to  retake  the  post  of  Mackinac. 
Colonel  Croghan  commanded  the  troops, 
which  were  landed  under  cover  of  the 
guns  of  the  squadron.  They  were  at- 
tacked in  the  woods  on  the  back  of  the 
island  by  the  British  and  Indians.  Ma- 
jor Holmes,  who  led  the  Americans,  was 
killed,  and  his  men  retreated  in  confusion 
to  the  ships,  which  took  them  on  board 
and  sailed  away.  The  attack  having  fail- 
ed, Captain  Sinclair,  who  commanded  the 
squadron,  returned  to  Lake  Erie  with  the 
brigs  Niagara  and  Saint  Lawrence  and 
the  schooners  Caledonia  and  Ariel,  leav- 
ing the  Scorpion  and  Tigress  to  operate 
against  the  enemy  on  Lake  Huron.  The 


British  schooner  Nancy,  being  at  Natta- 
wasaga,  under  the  protection  of  a  block- 
house mounting  two  twenty-four  pounders, 
the  American  schooners  proceeded  to  at 
tack  her,  and,  after  a  short  action,  de- 
stroyed the  vessel  and  the  block-house, 
the  British  escaping  in  their  boats.  Soon 
after,  the  American  schooners  returned 
to  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Joseph,  where 
they  were  seen  by  some  Indians,  who  re- 
ported at  Mackinac  that  they  were  about 
five  leagues  apart.  An  expedition  was 
directly  fitted  out  to  capture  them ;  and 
Major  Dickson,  commander  of  the  post, 
and  Lieutenant  Worsley,  who  had  re- 
treated from  the  block-house  above-men- 
tioned, started  with  one  hundred  men  in 
four  boats. 

On  the  third  of  September,  at  six 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  they  found  the  Tigress  at 
anchor,  and  came  within  one  hundred 
yards  unobserved,  when  a  smart  fire  of 
grape  and  musketry  was  opened  upon 
them.  They  advanced,  and,  two  boats 
boarding  her  on  each  side,  she  was  car- 
ried, after  a  short  contest,  in  which  the 
British  lost  seven  men,  killed  and  wound- 
ed, and  the  Americans,  out  of  a  crew  of 
twenty-eight,  had  three  killed  and  two 
wounded.  The  prisoners  having  been 
sent  to  Mackinac,  the  Tigress  was  got 
under  way  the  next  day,  still  keeping 
the  American  colors  flying,  and  proceed- 
ed in  search  of  the  Scorpion.  On  the  fifth, 
they  came  in  sight  of  her,  and,  as  those 
on  board  knew  nothing  of  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  Tigress,  were  suffered  to 
approach  within  two  miles.  At  daylight 
the  next  morning,  the  Tigress  was  again 
got  under  way,  and  running  alongside  her 
late  consort,  the  British  carried  her  by 
boarding,  after  a  short  scuffle,  in  which 
four  of  the  Scorpion's  crew  were  killed 
and  wounded,  and  one  of  the  British 
wounded.  The  schooners  were  fine  new 
vessels,  of  one  hundred  tons  burden  each, 
and  had  on  board  large  quantities  of  arms 
and  ammunition. 

This  account  of  the  earliest  naval  ac- 
tion on  the  Upper  Lakes  is  taken  from  a 
British  source ;  for,  as  may  well  be  im- 
agined, it  has  never  found  its  way  into 
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any  American  Naval  History  or  Fourth  of  surface,  •which  is   elevated   627  feet 

of  July  Oration.  above   the   surface  of  the  ocean,  -while 

It  appears  as  if  the  American  Govern-  portions  of  its  bed  are  several  hundred 
ment,  during  the  War  of  1812,  either  from  feet  below  it.  Its  coast  is  1500  miles  in 
ignorance  of  the  value  of  the  Northwest,  extent,  with  irregular,  rocky  shores,  bold 
or,  as  some  think,  from  a  fear  lest  it  might,  headlands,  and  deep  bays.  It  contains 
if  conquered,  become  free  territory,  were  numerous  islands,  one  of  which,  Isle  Roy- 
very  inefficient  in  their  efforts  in  that  di-  ale,  has  an  area  of  230  square  miles, 
rection.  As,  however,  the  same  imbecil-  The  shores  of  this  lake  are  rock-bound, 
ity  was  displayed  in  other  quarters,  for  sometimes  rising  into  lofty  cliffs  and  pin- 
example,  at  Washington,  where  they  al-  nacles,  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  feet 
lowed  the  capital  to  be  taken  by  a  hand-  high.  Where  the  igneous  rocks  prevail, 
ful  of  British  troops,  and  as  the  Yankee  the  coast  is  finely  indented ;  where  the 
who  was  in  the  fight  said,  "  They  didn't  sandstones  abound,  it  is  gently  curved, 
seem  to  take  no  interest,"  we  must  acquit  Lake  Superior  occupies  an  immense  de- 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Madison  of  any-  pression,  for  the  most  part  excavated  out 
thing  worse  than  going  to  war  without  of  the  soft  and  yielding  sandstone.  Its 
adequate  preparation.  configuration  on  the  east  and  north  has 

After  the  War  of  1812  was  over,  the  been  determined  by  an  irregular  belt  of 
Northwestern  Territory  was  held  by  our  granite,  which  forms  a  rim,  effectually  re- 
Government  by  a  kind  of  military  oc-  sisting  the  further  action  of  its  waters, 
cupation  for  some  twenty  years,  when,  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  sum- 
the  Indian  title  having  been  extinguish-  mer  is  about  40°. 
ed,  white  settlers  began  to  occupy  North-  Lake  Huron  connects  with  Superior 
ern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  The  Sacs  by  the  St.  Mary's  River,  and  is  260  miles 
and  Foxes,  having  repented  of  their  sur-  long  and  160  broad;  its  circumference  is 
render  of  this  fair  country,  reentered  it  1100  miles,  its  area  20,400.  Georgian 
in  1832,  but  after  a  short  contest  were  Bay,  170  miles  long  and  70  broad,  forms 
expelled  and  driven  westward,  and  the  the  northeast  portion,  and  lies  within 
working  period  commenced.  Large  cit-  British  jurisdiction.  Saginaw,  a  deep 
ies  have  sprung  up  on  the  Lake  shores,  and  wide-mouthed  bay,  is  the  principal 
and  the  broad  expanse  of  Lake  Michi-  indentation  on  the  western  coast.  The 
gan  is  now  whitened  by  a  thousand  sails ;  rim  of  this  lake  is  composed  mostly  of 
and  even  the  rocky  cliffs  of  Superior  echo  detrital  rocks,  which  are  rarely  exposed, 
the  whistle  of  the  propeller,  instead  of  the  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  lake,  the 
scream  of  the  bald  eagle.  trap-rocks  on  the  Canada  side  intersect 

Perhaps  the  ship-owners  of  the  Atlantic  the  coast.  The  waters  are  as  deep  as 
cities  are  hardly  aware  of  the  growth  of  those  of  Superior,  and  possess  great  trans- 
this  Lake  commerce  within  the  last  twenty  parency.  They  rarely  attain  a  higher 
years,  and  that  it  is  now  nearly  equal  in  temperature  than  50°,  and,  like  those  of 
amount  to  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  Superior,  have  the  deep-blue  tint  of  the 
country.  Before  entering  on  the  statis-  ocean.  The  northern  coast  of  Lake  Hu- 
tics  of  this  trade,  however,  we  will  give  a  ron  abounds  in  clusters  of  islands  ;  Cap- 
brief  description  of  the  Lakes  themselves.*  tain  Bay  field  is  said  to  have  landed  on 

Lake  Superior,  the  largest  expanse  of  10,000  of  them,  and  to  have  estimated 

fresh  water  on  the  globe,  is  355  miles  in  their  number  at  30,000. 

length,  160  in  breadth,  with  a  depth  of  Lake   Michigan,  called  by  the   early 

900  feet.   It  contains  32,000  square  miles  voyagers  Lac  des  Illinois,  is  next  in  size 

to  Superior,  being  320  miles  in  length 

*  We  are  indebted  for  our  facts  and  details  -  .    ,                  -,i                  f 

to  Lapham's  Wisconsin,  Foster  and  Whitney's  and  l  °°  m  breadth'  ™th  E  circumferenc^ 

Report,  Agassiz's  Lake  Superior,  and  works  including  Green  Bay,  of  130')  miles, 

of  similar  character.  contains  22,000  miles  of  surface,  with  a 
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depth  of  900  feet  in  the  deeper  parts,  from  the  shore  where  none  exist ;  islands 
though  near  the  shore  it  grows  gradually  clothed  with  verdure,  or  girt  with  cliffs, 
shoal.  The  rocks  which  compose  its  rim  rise  up  from  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  re- 
are  of  a  sedimentary  nature,  and  afford  main  awhile,  and  disappear.  Hardly  a 
few  indentations  for  harbors.  The  shores  day  passes,  during  the  summer,  without 
are  low,  and  lined  in  many  places  with  a  more  or  less  striking  exhibition  of  this 
immense  sand -banks.  Green  Bay,  or  kind.  The  same  phenomena  of  rapidly 
Bale  des  Puans  of  the  Jesuits,  on  the  west  varying  refraction  may  often  be  witness- 
coast,  is  100  miles  long  and  20  broad,  ed  at  sunset,  when  the  sun,  sinking  into 
Great  and  Little  Traverse  Bays  occur  on  the  lake,  undergoes  a  most  striking  se- 
the  eastern  coast,  and  Great  and  Little  ries  of  changes.  At  one  moment  it  is 
Bays  des  Noquets  on  the  northern.  One  drawn  out  into  a  pear-like  shape ;  the  next 
cluster  of  islands  is  found  at  the  outlet  it  takes  an  elliptical  form ;  and  just  as  it 
of  the  main  lake,  and  another  at  that  of  disappears,  the  upper  part  of  its  disk  be- 
Greeii  Bay.  Lake  Michigan  is  the  only  comes  elongated  into  a  ribbon  of  light, 
one  of  the  Great  Lakes  which  lies  wholly  which  seems  to  float  for  a  moment  upon 
within  American  jurisdiction.  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Lake  Erie  is  240  miles  in  length,  60  in  Thunder-storms  of  great  violence  are 
breadth,  and  contains  an  area  of  9,600  not  unusual,  and  sudden  gusts  of  wind 
square  miles.  It  lies  565  feet  above  the  spring  up  on  the  Lakes,  and  those  who 
sea-level,  and  is  the  shallowest  of  all  the  navigate  them  pass  sometimes  instantane- 
Lakes,  being  only  84  feet  in  mean  depth,  ously  from  a  current  of  air  blowing  brisk- 
Its  waters,  in  consequence,  have  the  green  ly  in  one  direction  into  one  blowing  with 
color  of  the  sea  in  shallow  bays  and  har-  equal  force  from  the  opposite  quarter, 
bors.  It  is  connected  with  Lake  Huron  The  lower  sails  of  a  vessel  are  sometimes 
by  the  St.  Clair  River  and  Lake,  a  shal-  becalmed,  while  a  smart  breeze  fills  the 
low  expanse  of  water,  twenty  miles  wide,  upper, 
and  by  Detroit  River.  The  storms  which  agitate  the  Lakes, 

Lake  Ontario  is  180  miles  in  length  and  though  less  violent  than  the  typhoons  of 
55  in  breadth,  containing  6,300  square  the  Indian  Ocean  or  the  hurricanes  of 
miles.  It  is  connected  with  Lake  Erie  by  the  Atlantic,  are  still  very  dangerous  to 
the  Niagara  River,  and  also  by  the  Wei-  mariners ;  and,  owing  to  the  want  of  sea- 
land  Canal,  which  admits  the  passage  of  room,  and  the  scarcity  of  good  harbors, 
vessels  of  large  burden.  This  lake  lies  shipwrecks  are  but  too  common,  and  fre- 
at  a  lower  level  than  the  others,  being  quently  attended  with  much  loss  of  life, 
only  230  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is,  how-  A  short,  ugly  sea  gets  up  very  quickly 
ever,  about  500  feet  in  depth.  after  the  wind  begins  to  blow  hard,  and 

The  whole  area  of  these  lakes  is  over  subsides  with   equal  celerity  when   the 

90,000  miles,  and  the  area  of  land  drain-  wind  goes  down, 

ed  by  them,  335,515  miles.  The  fluctuations  in  the  level  of  the  wa- 

The  presence  of  this  great  body  of  wa-  ters  of  these  lakes  have  attracted  much 

ter  modifies  the  range  of  the  thermometer,  attention  among  scientific  observers;  and 

lessening  the  intensity  of  the  cold  in  win-  as  early  as  1670,  Father  Dablon,  in  his 

ter  and  of  the  heat  in  summer,  and  gives  "  Relations,"  says,  —  "  As  to  the  tides,  it 

a  temperature  more  uniform  on  the  Lake  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  correct  rule, 

coasts  than  is  found  in  a  corresponding  At  one  time  we  have  found  the  motion 

latitude  on  the  Mississippi.  of  the  waters  to  be  regular,  and  at  others 

The  difference  between  the  tempera-  extremely  fluctuating.   We  have  noticed, 

ture  of  the  air  and  that  of  the  Lakes  however,  that  at  full  moon  and  new  moon 

gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  optical  illusions,  the  tides  change  once  a  day  for  eight 

known  as  mirage.     Mountains  are  seen  or  ten  days,  while  during  the  remainder 

with  inverted  cones ;  headlands  project  of  the  time  there  is  hardly  any  change 
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perceptible.  .  .  .  Three  things  are  re- 
markable :  1st.  That  the  currents  set  al- 
most constantly  in  one  direction,  namely, 
towards  the  Lake  of  the  Illinois,  [Michi- 
gan,] which  does  not  prevent  their  ordi- 
nary rise  and  fall ;  2d:  That  they  almost 
invariably  set  against  the  wind,  —  some- 
times with  as  much  force  as  the  tides  at 
Quebec,  —  and  we  have  seen  ice  moving 
against  the  wind  as  fast  as  boats  under 

O 

full  sail ;  3d.  That  among  these  currents 
we  have  discovered  the  emission  of  a 
quantity  of  water  which  seems  to  spring 
up  from  the  bottom." 

Father  Dablon  is  of  opinion  that  the 
waters  of  Lake  Superior  enter  into  the 
Straits  by  a  subterranean  passage.  This 
theory,  he  says,  is  necessary  to  explain 
two  things,  namely :  1st.  Without  such  a 
passage,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  be- 
comes of  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior. 
This  vast  lake  has  but  one  visible  outlet, 
namely,  the  River  of  St.  Mary  ;  while  it 
receives  the  waters  of  a  large  number  of 
rivers,  some  of  which  are  of  greater  di- 
mensions than  the  St.  Mary.  What,  then, 
becomes  of  the  surplus  water  ?  2d.  The 
difficulty  of  explaining  whence  come  the 
waters  of  Huron  and  Michigan.  Very  few 
rivers  flow  into  these  lakes,  and  their  vol- 
ume of  water  is  such  as  to  fortify  the  be- 
lief that  it  must  be  supplied  through  the 
subterranean  river  entering  the  Straits. 

A  large  number  of  facts  have  been  col- 
lected by  Messrs.  Foster  and  Whitney 
on  the  subject  of  these  oscillations  of  the 
Lake  level;  and,  in  fact,  these  phenomena 
have  been  for  a  long  time  familiar  to  the 
residents  on  the  Lake  shores.  They  are 
generally  attributed  by  scientific  men  to 
atmospheric  disturbances,  which,  by  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  produce  a  corresponding  rise  or 
fall  in  the  water-level.  These  are  the 
sudden  and  irregular  'fluctuations. 

The  gradual  fluctuations  are  probably 
caused  by  the  variable  amount  of  rain 
which  falls  in  the  vast  area  of  country 
drained  by  the  Lakes.  Thus,  at  Fort 
Brady,  where  the  mean  of  five  years'  ob- 
servations is  29.68  inches,  the  extremes 
are  36.92  and  22.44. 


An  idea  has  been  long  prevalent  among 
the  old  residents,  derived  from  the  In- 
dians, that  there  is  a  variation  of  the  Lake 
surface  which  extends  over  a  period  of 
fourteen  years,  —  that  is,  the  Lakes  rise 
for  seven  years,  and  fall  for  seven  years. 
The  records  kept  by  accurate  observers 
at  various  points  on  the  Lakes  for  the  last 
ten  years  do  not  seem  to  confirm  this 
theory ;  but  it  has  been  well  established 
by  the  recent  observations  of  Colonel 
Graham,  at  both  ends  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, that  there  is  a  semi-diurnal  lunar 
tide  on  that  lake  of  at  least  one  third  of 
a  foot. 

The  evaporation  from  this  great  water- 
surface  must  be  immense.  It  has  been 
estimated  at  1 1,800,000,000,000  cubic  feet 
per  annum ;  and  in  this  way  alone  can  we 
account  for  the  difference  between  the 
volume  of  water  which  enters  the  Lakes 
and  that  which  leaves  them  at  the  Falls 
of  Niagara.  Immense  as  is  the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  pours  over  the  Falls, 
it  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  floods 
which  combine  to  make  up  the  Upper 
Lakes. 

In  the  year  1832,  about  the  close  of 
the  Black  Hawk  War,  the  tonnage  of 
the  Lakes  was  only  7,000  tons.  In  1845 
it  had  increased  to  132,000  tons,  and  in 
1858  it  was  404,301  tons.  Or,  if  we 
take  Chicago,  the  chief  city  of  the  Lakes, 
we  find  that  her  imports  and  exports 
were,  — 


Imports. 

In  1836,  .  .  $  325,203 
"  1851,  .  .  24,410,400 
"  1859,  estimated  60,000,000 


Exports. 
\         1,000 
5,395,471 
24,280,890 


In  the  year  1858,  there  were  on  the 
Lakes,  — 

American  vessels,  1,194.     Tonnage,  399,443 
Canadian       "  321.  59,5£0 

Value  of  American  tonnage  on  the 
-  Lakes,        .  $  16,000,000 

Value  of  Lake  commerce,  imports 
and  exports,      .  $  600,000,000 

Number  of  seamen  employed,  13,000 

Taking  the  island  of  Mackinac  as  the 
geographical  centre  of  this  navigation,  we 
find  the  distances  as  follows :  — 
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Miles. 

From  Mackinac  to  head  of  Lake  Superior  550 
"  "         "  Chicago   .        .        .350 

"  "        "  East  end  of  Georgian 

Bay     .        .        .300 
"  "         "  Buffalo         .        .        700 

"  "         "  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  1,600 

Or  ninety  thousand  miles  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  extending  half  across  the  conti- 
nent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount 
of  tonnage  belonging  to  different  cities  in 
1857:  — 

Tons.  Tons. 

New  York,    1,377,424  Charleston,  56,430 

Boston,  447,966  Detroit,  57,707 

Bath,  189,932  New  Bedford,  152,799 

Baltimore,        191,618  New  Orleans,  173,167 

Providence,        15,152  Cleveland,  63,361 

Philadelphia,    211,380  Chicago,  67,316 

Buffalo,  100,226  Milwaukie,  22,339 

This  shows  that  Chicago  had  in  1857, 
being  then  twenty-five  years  old,  a  larger 
tonnage  than  Charleston,  the  capital  of  the 
Palmetto  Kingdom ;  and  Milwaukie,  still 
younger  than  Chicago,  owned  a  larger 
amount  'of  tonnage  than  the  old  and 
wealthy  city  of  Providence. 

In  1857,  the  export  of  grain  from  the 
Lake  ports  was  sixty-five  million  bushels ; 
in  1860,  it  was  estimated  at  one  hundred 
millions. 

The  coal-trade  of  Cleveland,  in  1858, 
was  129,000  tons.  A  large,  amount  was 
also  shipped  from  Erie. 

In  1858,  the  salt-trade  of  the  Lakes 
amounted  to  more  than  six  hundred  thou- 
sand barrels,  most  of  which  was  shipped 
from  the  port  of  Oswego  on  Lake  On- 
tario. 

The  lumber  reqeived  at  Chicago  in  1858 
amounted  to:  Boards,  273,000,000  feet; 
shingles,  254,000,000;  lath,  45,000,000: 
worth  $2,442,500. 

The  present  navigable  outlets  to  this 
great  commerce  are  three  in  number. 
First,  the  Erie  Canal,  from  Buffalo  to  Al- 
bany, which,  in  its  enlarged  form,  takes 
probably  two-thirds  of  the  productions  of 
the  Lake  regions.  Second,  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  which,  by  means  of  the  Wei- 
land  Canal,  secures  a  good  share  of  the 
trade.  Third,  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal,  which  conveys  large  quantities  of 


lumber,  salt,  and  other  heavy  goods  to  the 
Illinois  River  and  the  Mississippi.      Of 
course,  more  or  less  produce  is  taken  to 
the  seaboard  by  the  railroads ;  but,  even 
if  they  could  compete  in  price  with  water- 
carriage,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  inca- 
pable of  moving  the  surplus  grain  of  the 
Northwest,  as  it  now  is.     Another  great 
navigable  outlet  to  the  Lakes  is  needed, 
so  that  vessels  of  the  largest  class  may 
sail  from  the  elevators  of  Chicago  to  the 
Liverpool  docks  without  breaking  bulk ; 
and  in  reference  to  this,  a  survey  has  re- 
cently been  made  by  Thomas  C.  Clarke, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment, for  a  ship-navigation  between 
Montreal  and  Lake  Huron,  by  way  of 
the  Ottawa  River,  Lake  Nipissing,  and 
French  River.     The  Report  shows  that 
the  cost  of  the  work  for  vessels  of  one 
thousand  tons  burden  would  be  twelve 
million  dollars,  —  and  that  it  would  cut 
off  a  distance  nearly  equal  to  the  whole 
length  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  thus 
saving  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to 
four  hundred  miles  of  navigation.     In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  navigation  of 
St.  Clair  and  Erie  is  the  most  troublesome 
and  dangerous  part  of  the  voyage,  this 
plan  certainly  deserves  attention. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  prolific  nursery 
of  seamen  this  Lake  commerce  must  be, 
and  how  valuable  a  resource  in  a  war 
with  any  great  naval  power.  It  is  a  re- 
source which  was  wholly  wanting  to  us  in 
the  War  of  1 8 1 2,  when  Commodore  Perry 
had  to  bring  his  sailors  from  the  seaboard 
with  great  difficulty  and  expense.  In  any 
future  war  with  England,  supposing  such 
an  unhappy  event  to  take  place,  our  great 
numerical  superiority  upon  the  Lakes  in 
both  vessels  and  sailors  would  not  only 
insure  our  supremacy  there,  but  also  af- 
ford a  large  surplus  of  men  for  our  ocean 
marine. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  these  men  are 
only  fresh-water  sailors,  after  all,  and  are 
not  to  be  relied  upon  for  ocean-naviga- 
tion. We  know  there  used  to  be  a  no- 
tion prevailing,  that  neither  Lake  vessels 
nor  Lake  men  would  do  for  salt  water; 
but  in  1856,  the  schooner  Dean  Rich- 
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mond  took  a  cargo  of  wheat  from  Chica- 

O 

go  to  Liverpool,  beating  a  large  fleet  of 
ocean  craft  from  Quebec  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  otherwise  behaving  so  well  as 
to  cause  the  sale  of  the  vessel  in  England. 
This  voyage  encouraged  others  to  try  the 
experiment,  and  in  1859  from  thirty  to 
forty  Lake  vessels  loaded  for  ocean  ports. 

That  this  trade  will  be  very  much  in- 
creased there  is  no  doubt,  since  it  affords 
occupation  for  the  Lake  marine  in  the  win- 
ter, when  the  Lake  ports  are  closed  by  ice. 

On  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan there  are  large  settlements  of  Nor- 
wegians and  Swedes,  many  of  whom  fol- 
low the  Lakes  as  fishermen  and  sailors. 
Descendants  of  the  old  Northern  sea- 
kings,  they  are  as  hardy  and  adventu- 
rous here  as  in  their  Scandinavian  homes, 
and  run  their  vessels  earlier  and  later  in 
the  season  than  other  men  are  willing  to 
do. 

Science  might  have  anticipated,  how- 
ever, that  vessels  built  for  fresh -water 
navigation,  and  loaded  at  Lake  ports, 
would  have  an  advantage  on  the  ocean 
over  those  loaded  on  salt  water.  As  is 
the  density  of  the  water  of  any  sea,  so  is 
the  displacement,  or  the  sinking  of  the  ves- 
sel therein.  Therefore  a  vessel  can  carry 
a  larger  cargo  in  salt  water  than  she  can 
in  fresh ;  and  so,  a  Lake  craft,  loading  at 
Chicago  as  deep  as  she  can  swim,  will 
find  herself,  when  she  reaches  the  ocean, 
much  more  buoyant  and  lively.  So,  also, 
as,  the  more  sail  a  vessel  carries,  the  deep- 
er she  penetrates  the  water,  it  follows,  that, 
the  more  dense  the  water,  the  more  sail 
she  can  carry. 

In  proof  of  these  statements,  the  "Mer- 
chants' Magazine  "  tells  us,  that  English 
vessels  bound  up  the  Black  Sea  take 
smaller  cargoes  than  those  going  to  the 
Mediterranean,  because,  the  former  being 
much  less  salt  than  the  latter,  vessels  are 
less  buoyant  thereon,  and  can  carry  less. 
This  difference  in  buoyancy  will  probably 
be  enough  to  offset  the  higher  seas  and 
rougher  weather  of  the  Atlantic. 

Thus  it  appears  that  this  great  basin 
extends  through  so  many  degrees  of  lati- 
tude that  its  lakes  and  streams  connect 


with  the  mineral  regions  and  pine  for- 
ests of  the  North,  the  wheat-  and  corn- 
lands  and  cattle -ranges  of  the  Middle 
States,  and  the  cotton-  and  sugar-planta- 
tions of  the  South. 

The  pine  forests  of  Maine,  it  is  well 
known,  have  been  for  some  time  failing, 
under  the  great  demand  upon  them ;  and 
the  only  resource  will  soon  be  in  those  of 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan,  from 
which  many  cargoes  have  been  already 
sent  to  the  Atlantic  ports.  The  amount 
of  lumber  made  in  these  pineries  in  1860 
is  estimated  at  twelve  hundred  million 
feet,  worth  between  eight  and  nine  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Most  of  this  goes  to  the 
country  west  of  the  Lakes,  —  to  Chicago, 
to  St.  Louis,  and  even  down  the  river  to 
New  Orleans.  Since  railroads  have  pen- 
etrated the  great  prairies  and  made  them 
habitable,  the  demand  for  pine  lumber 
has  greatly  increased  both  for  building 
and  fencing;  and  it  has  been  estimated, 
that,  if  every  quarter-section  of  land  in 
Iowa  and  Illinois  were  surrounded  with 
a  "  three-board  "  fence,  it  would  consume 
every  foot  of  pine-timber  in  Michigan. 

As  to  the  copper  and  iron  mines  of 
Lake  Superior,  many  dabblers  in  fancy 
stocks  are  but  too  well  acquainted  with 
them,  and  many  burned  fingers  testify 
against  those  investments  of  capital.  Still, 
the  amount  of  mineral  is  immense,  and  the 
quality  of  the  purest ;  and  these  mines 
will  no  doubt  pay  well,  if  worked  with 
skill  and  capital. 

Since  1845,  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
copper-mining  companies  have  been  or- 
ganized in  Michigan,  under  the  general 
law  of  the  State ;  and  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital invested  in  them  is  estimated  at  six 
millions  of  dollars.  Most  of  this  is  lost. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  "  Cliff "  and 
"  Minnesota  "  mines  have  returned  over 
two  millions  of  dollars  in  dividends.  The 
latter  is  said  to  have  paid,  in  1858,  a  divi- 
dend of  $300,000  on  a  paid-up  capital  of 
$66,000.  Mining  is  a  lottery,  and  this 
brilliant  prize  cannot  conceal  the  fact 
that  blanks  fall  to  the  lot  of  by  far  the 
more  numerous  part  of  the  ticket-hold- 
ers. 
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The  opening  of  the  Sault  Canal  has 
very  much  aided  in  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  In  1845, 
the  Lake  Superior  fleet  consisted  of  three 
schooners.  In  1860,  one  hundred  vessels 
passed  through  the  canal,  loaded  with  sup- 
plies for  the  mining  country,  and  return- 
ed with  cargoes  of  copper  and  iron  ore  and 
fish.  The  copper  is  smelted  in  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  and  Boston.  In  1859,  3,000 
tons  were  landed  in  Detroit,  producing 
from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  ingot  cop- 
per, being  among  the  purest  ores  in  the 
world. 

The  iron  ore  of  this  region  is  also  of 
extraordinary  purity ;  and  for  all  purpos- 
es where  great  strength  and  tenacity  are 
required,  it  is  unrivalled,  as  the  follow- 
ing table,  showing  the  relative  strength, 
per  square  inch,  as  compared  with  other 
kinds  of  iron,  will  prove  :  — 

Best  Swedish       ....  68.184 

English  cable  ....  59.105 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.         ...  59.962 

Lancaster,  Pa.         .        .        .  58.661 

Common  English         .        .        .  30.000 

Best  Eussia      ....  76.069 

Lake  Superior      ....  89.582 

With  such  iron  to  be  had  of  American 
manufacture,  why  should  we  use  a  rotten 
English  article  for  car-wheels  and  boiler- 
plates, and  so  sacrifice  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands every  year  ?  Because,  by  an  un- 
wise legislation,  the  foreign  article  is  made 
a  little  cheaper  to  the  American  consum- 
er. 

There  are  ten  large  forges  in  operation 
in  Michigan,  with  a  capital  of  over  two 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  the  shipments  of 
ore  from  Marquette  in  1859  were  over 
75,000  tons.  The  country  back  of  Mar- 
quette is  full  of  mountains  of  iron  ore, 
yielding  60  or  70  per  cent,  of  pure  met- 
al, sufficient  to  supply  the  world  for 
ages. 

Traces  have  been  found,  through  the 
whole  of  this  copper -region,  of  a  rude 
species  of  mining  practised  here  long 
before  it  became  known  to  the  whites. 
The  existing  races  of  Indians  had  not 
even  a  tradition  by  whom  it  was  done; 
and  the  excavations  were  unknown  to 


them,  until  pointed  out  by  the  white  man. 
Messrs.  Foster  and  Whitney,  in  their  sur- 
vey of  the  copper -lands,  found  a  pine- 
stump  ten  feet  in  circumference,  which 
must  have  grown,  flourished,  and  died 
since  the  mound  of  earth  upon  which  it 
stood  was  thrown  out.  Mr.  Knapp  discov- 
ered, in  1848,  a  deserted  mine  or  exca- 
vation, in  which,  under  eighteen  feet  of 
rubbish,  he  found  a  mass  of  native  copper 
weighing  over  six  tons,  resting  on  billets 
of  oak  supported  by  sleepers  of  the  same 
material.  The  ancient  miners  had  evi- 
dently raised  the  mass  about  five  feet,  and 
then  abandoned  it.  Around  it,  among 
the  accumulation  of  rubbish,  were  found 
a  large  number  of  stone  hammers,  and 
some  copper  chisels,  but  no  utensils  of 
iron.  In  some  instances,  explorers  have 
been  led  to  select  valuable  mining-sites 
by  the  abundance  of  these  stone  hammers 
found  about  the  ground.  Traces  of  tu- 
muli have  also  been  found  in  these  re- 
gions, which  would  seem  to  indicate  some 
connection  between  these  ancient  miners 
and  the  mound-builders  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  —  especially  as  in  those  western 
mounds  copper  rings  have  frequently 
been  found. 

The  economical  value  of  the  Lake  fish- 
eries is  considerable.  The  total  catch  of 
white-fish,  trout,  and  pickerel,  the  only 
kinds  which  are  packed,  to  any  extent, 
was  estimated  for  1859  at  110,000  bar- 
rels, worth  about  $880,000.  These  find  a 
market  through  the  States  of  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  and  Illinois ;  besides  a 
large  quantity  which  are  consumed  in  a 
fresh  state,  in  the  Lake  cities  and  towns. 

The  White-Fish,  (Coregonus  Albus^ 
which  is  the  most  valuable  of  all,  some- 
what resembles  the  shad  in  appearance 
and  taste.  It  is  taken  in  seines  and 
other  nets,  —  never  with  the  hook.  The 
white-fish  of  Lake  Superior  are  larger, 
fatter,  and  of  finer  flavor  than  any  oth- 
ers. In  this  lake  they  have  sometimes 
been  taken  weighing  fifteen  pounds.  At 
the  Sault  they  are  taken  in  the  rapids 
with  dip-nets,  by  the  Chippewas  who  live 
in  that  vicinity,  and  are  of  very  fine  fla- 
vor 5  those  of  Detroit  River  and  the  Straits 
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of  Mackinac  are  also  very  good ;  but  haps,  accounts  for  the  superior  flavor  of 
•when  you  go  south,  into  Lake  Erie  or  this  huge  pike,  which  is  one  of  the  very 
Michigan,  the  quality  of  the  fish  deterio-  best  of  fresh-water  fishes, 
rates.  Few  travellers  ever  taste  a  white-  Another  excellent  fish  for  the  table  is 
fish  in  perfection.  As  eaten  upon  hotel-  the  Pike-Perch,  (Lucio-Perca^)  or  Glass- 
tables  at  Buffalo  or  Chicago,  it  is  a  poor  Eyed  Pike,  from  his  large,  brilliant  eyes, 
and  tasteless  fish.  But,  as  found  at  the  In  Ohio,  it  is  called  the  salmon,  and  by 
old  French  boarding-houses  at  Mackinac  the  Canadians  the  pickerel,  while,  with 
or  the  Sault,  or,  better  still,  cooked  fresh  singular  perversity,  they  persist  in  call- 
from  the  icy  waters  on  the  rocky  shores  ing  our  pickerel  a  pike.  It  is  a  very 
of  Superior,  it  is,  to  our  thinking,  the  best  firm,  well -flavored  fish,  weighing  from 
fish  that  swims,  —  better  than  the  true  two  to  ten  pounds,  and  is  found  in  all 
salmon  or  brook-trout.  The  famous  fish  the  Great  Lakes. 

once  so  plenty  in  Otsego  Lake,  but  now         Professor  Agassiz  was  the  first  to  de- 

nearly  extinct,  was  a  Coregonus,  and  first  scribe  a  large  and  valuable  species  of 

cousin  to  this  one  of  the  Great  Lakes.  pike,  which  he  found  in  Lake  Superior, 

So  Sebago  Lake,  near  Portland,  some  — the   Northern   Pike    (Esox  Boreus). 

fifty  years  ago,  boasted  of  a  delicious  red-  This  is  the  most  common  species  of  pike 

fleshed  trout,  of  large  size,  which  has  in  in  the  St.  Lawrence  basin,  though  usual- 

these  latter  times,  from  netting  or  some  ly  confounded  with  the  common  pickerel 

other  improper  fishing,  nearly  or  quite  (Esox  Reticulatus').    It  grows  to  the  size 

disappeared  from  those  waters,  leaving  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds,  and  is  a  bet- 

upon  the  palates  of  old  anglers  the  re-  ter  table-fish  than  Esox  Reticulatus.     It 

membrance  of  a  flavor  higher  and  richer  may  be  distinguished  by  the  rows  of  spots 

than  anything  now  remaining.  on  its  sides,  of  a  lighter  color  than  the 

The  Lake  Trout,  or  Mackinac  Salmon,  ground  upon  which  they  are  arranged, 

is  the  largest  of  the  family  of  Salmonidce,  It  differs  from  the  Muskelunge  in  having 

growing,  it  is  said,  sometimes  to  the  weight  the  lower  jaw  full  of  teeth  ;  whereas  in 

of  one  hundred  pounds.   From  twenty  to  the  Muskelunge  the  anterior  half  of  the 

thirty  pounds  is  not  uncommon,  which  is  lower  jaw  is  toothless, 
much  larger  than  the  average  of  Salmo          All    the    streams    which   empty    into 

Salar,  the  true  salmon.     Truth  compels  Lake  Superior,  those  of  the  north  shore 

us  to  add,  however,  that  our  salmon  of  the  of  Lake  Huron,  the  west  shore  of  Lake 

Lakes  is  inferior  to  his  kinsman  of  the  salt  Michigan  as  far  as  Lake  Winnebago,  and 

water ;  though,  as  in  the  case  of  the  white-  all  the  streams  of  Lake  Ontario,  contain 

fish,  he  has  been  slandered  by  ignorant  the  Speckled  Trout  (Salmo  Fontinalis) ; 

people,  such  as  newspaper  letter-writers,  while  they  are  not  found  in  the  streams 

and  the  like.  When  taken  from  the  clear,  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Lake  Michigan, 

cold  waters  of  Lake  Huron  or  the  Straits,  or  (so  far  as  we  know)  in  the  streams  of 

and  boiled  as  nearly  alive  as  humanity  Lake  Erie.     What  can  determine  this 

will  permit,  Salmo  Namaycush  is  nearly  limitation  of  the  range  of  the  species  ? 

equal  to  the  true  salmon;  but  after  two  It   cannot  be   latitude,   since   trout  are 

or  three  days  in  ice,  "  how  stale,  flat,  and  found  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.     It 

unprofitable  ! "  is  not  longitude,  since  they  occur  in  the 

The  Muskelunge  (Esox  Estor)  is  pe-  head-waters  of  the  Iowa  rivers.     So  Pro- 

culiar  to  this  basin,  and  is  the  largest  of  fessor  Agassiz  found  that  Lake  Superi- 

the  pickerels,  weighing  from  ten  to  eigh-  or  contained  species  which  were  not  to 

ty  pounds.     It  is  a  very  handsome  and  be  found  in  the   other  lakes,  and  that 

game  fish,  and  is  the  king,  or  tyrant,  of.  the  other  lakes,  again,  contained  species 

the  water,  devouring  without  mercy  ev-  which  did  not  occur  in  Lake  Superior, 

ery thing  smaller  than  itself;  though  its  He  says,  in  his  work  on  Lake  Superior, 

favorite  food  is  the  white-fish,  which,  per-  p.  248,  — 
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"  It  is  the  great  question  of  the  unity  mor,  and  its  swiftness  and  voracity,  gives 

or  plurality  of  creations ;  it  is  not  less  us  some  idea   of  the  terrible  creatures 

the  question  of  the  origin  of  animals  from  which  peopled  the  waters  of  that  period, 
single  pairs  or  in  large  numbers ;  and, 

strange  to  say,  a  thorough  examination          We  have  thus  hastily  sketched  the  char- 

of  the  fishes  of  Lake  Superior,  compared  acter  and  indicated  the  resources  of  that 

with  those  of  the  adjacent  waters,  is  likely  great  Northwest,  which,  little  more  than 

to  throw  more  light  upon  such  questions,  fifty  years  ago  a  wilderness,  is  now  a  clus- 

than  all  traditions,  however  ancient,  how-  ter  of  republics  holding  more  than  the  bal- 

ever  near  in  point  of  time  to  the  epoch  ance  of  power  in  the  Union.     Idle  specu- 

of  Creation  itself."  latists,  terrified  by  the  violence  of  South 

In  Lake   Superior  is  likewise  found  Carolina,  and  believing  that  on  her  with- 

that  remarkable  salmon,  the  Siscowet, —  drawal  the  sky  is  to  fall,  are  already  pre- 

which  is  so  fat  and  luscious  as  to  be  un-  dieting  the  dismemberment  of  East  and 

eatable  in  a  fresh  state,  and  requires  to  West.     But  we  think  the  chance  of  it  is 

be  salted  to  render  it  fit  for  food.    It  com-  growing  less,  year  by  year.     The  two  are 

mands  a  much  higher  price  by  the  barrel  now  bound  indissolubly  together  by  lines 

than  the  lake-trout  or  white-fish,  and  is  of  railroad,  which,  during  a  part  of  the 

rarely  to  be  met  with  out  of  the  Lake  year,  are  the  most  convenient  outlet  of  the 

cities.  West  toward  the  sea.     Those  States,  just 

In  this  basin  is  also  found  the  Gar-Pike,  as  they  are  arriving  at  a  controlling  in- 

(Lepidosteus,}  a  singular  animal,  which  is  fluence  in  the  affairs  of  a  great  and  pow- 

the  only  living  representative  of  the  fish-  erful  nation,  are  hardly  likely  to  seclude 

es  that  existed  in  the  early  ages  of  the  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world  in 

earth's  history, —  and  which,  by  its  formi-  what  would,  from  its  position,  be  at  best 

dable  array  of  teeth,  its  impenetrable  ar-  an  insignificant  republic. 


E  PLURIBUS  UNUM. 

WE  do  not  believe  that  any  govern-  dred  millions  for  Cuba  is  unable  to  raise 
ment  —  no,  not  the  Rump  Parliament  on  a  loan  of  five  millions  for  the  current  ex- 
its last  legs — ever  showed  such  pitiful  in-  penses  of  Government.  Nor  is  this  the 
adequacy  as  our  own  during  the  past  two  worst ;  the  moral  bankruptcy  at  Wash- 
months.  Helpless  beyond  measure  in  all  ington  is  more  complete  and  disastrous 
the  duties  of  practical  statesmanship,  its  than  the  financial,  and  for  the  first  time 
members  or  their  dependants  have  given  in  our  history  the  Executive  is  suspected 
proof  of  remarkable  energy  in  the  single  of  complicity  in  a  treasonable  plot  against 
department  of  peculation ;  and  there,  not  the  very  life  of  the  nation, 
content  with  the  slow  methods  of  the  old-  Our  material  prosperity  for  nearly  half 
fashioned  defaulter,  who  helped  himself  a  century  has  been  so  unparalleled,  that 
only  to  what  there  was,  they  have  con-  the  minds  of  men  have  become  gradually 
trived  to  steal  what  there  was  going  to  more  and  more  absorbed  in  matters  of 
be,  and  have  peculated  in  advance  by  a  personal  concern ;  and  our  institutions 
kind  of  official  post-obit.  So  thoroughly  ^have  practically  worked  so  well  and  so 
has  the  credit  of  the  most  solvent  nation  easily,  that  we  have  learned  to  trust  in 
in  the  world  been  shaken,  that  an  admin-  our  luck,  and  to  take  the  permanence  of 
istration  which  still  talks  of  paying  a  hun-  our  government  for  granted.  The  coun- 
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try  has  been  divided  on  questions  of  tern-  "  My  wound  is  great,  because  it  is  so  small," 
porary  policy,  and  the  people  have  been  by  instantly  adding, — 
drilled  to  a  wonderful  discipline  in  the  "  Then  it  were  greater,  were  it  none  at  all." 
manreuvres  of  party-tactics ;  but  no  crisis  Mr.  Buchanan  seems  to  have  thought, 
has  arisen  to  force  upon  them  a  consider-  that,  if  to  govern  little  was  to  govern  well, 
ation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  then  to  do  nothing  was  the  perfection  of 
system,  or  to  arouse  in  them  a  sense  of  policy.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference 
national  unity,  and  make  them  feel  that  between  letting  well  alone  and  allowing 
patriotism  was  anything  more  than  a  pleas-  bad  to  become  worse  by  a  want  of  firm- 
ing sentiment,— half  Fourth  of  July  and  ness  at  the  outset.  If  Mr.  Buchanan,  in- 
half  Eighth  of  January,  —  a  feeble  remi-  stead  of  admitting  the  right  of  secession, 
niscence,  rather  than  a  living  fact  with  a  had  declared  it  to  be,  as  it  plainly  is,  re- 
direct bearing  on  the  national  well-being,  bellion,  he  would  not  only  have  received 
We  have  had  long  experience  of  that  un-  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Free  States, 
memorable  felicity  which  consists  in  hav-  but  would  have  given  confidence  to  the 
ing  no  history,  so  far  as  history  is  made  loyal,  reclaimed  the  wavering,  and  dis- 
up  of  battles,  revolutions,  and  changes  of  concerted  the  plotters  of  treason  in  the 
dynasty ;  but  the  present  generation  has  South. 

never  been  called  upon  to  learn  that  deep-  Either  we  have  no  government  at  all, 
est  lesson  of  politics  which  is  taught  by  a  or  else  the  very  word  implies  the  right, 
common  danger,  throwing  the  people  back  and  therefore  the  duty,  in  the  governing 
on  their  national  instincts,  and  supersed-  power,  of  protecting  itself  from  destruc- 
ing  party-leaders,  the  peddlers  of  chicane,  tion  and  its  property  from  pillage.  But 
with  men  adequate  to  great  occasions  and  for  Mr.  Buchanan's  acquiescence,  the  doc- 
dealers  in  destiny.  Such  a  crisis  is  now  trine  of  the  right  of  secession  would  nev- 
upon  us ;  and  if  the  virtue  of  the  people  er  for  a  moment  have  bewildered  the  pop- 
make  up  for  the  imbecility  of  the  Execu-  ular  mind.  It  is  simply  mob-law  under 
tive,  as  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  will,  a  plausible  name.  Such  a  claim  might 
if  the  public  spirit  of  the  whole  country  have  been  fairly  enough  urged  under  the 
be  awakened  in  time  by  the  common  old  Confederation ;  though  even  then  it 
peril,  the  present  trial  will  leave  the  na-  would  have  been  summarily  dealt  with, 
tion  stronger  than  ever,  and  more  alive  in  the  case  of  a  Tory  colony,  if  the  neces- 
to  its  privileges  and  the  duties  they  imply,  sity  had  arisen.  But  the  very  fact  that 
We  shall  have  learned  what  is  meant  by  we  have  a  National  Constitution,  and  le- 
a  government  of  laws,  and  that  allegiance  gal  methods  for  testing,  preventing,  or 
to  the  sober  will  of  the  majority,  concen-  punishing  any  infringement  of  its  provis- 
trated  in  established  forms  and  distribut-  ions,  demonstrates  the  absurdity  of  any 
ed  by  legitimate  channels,  is  all  that  ren-  such  assumption  of  right  now.  When  the 
ders  democracy  possible,  is  its  only  con-  States  surrendered  their  power  to  make 
servative  principle,  the  only  thing  that  war,  did  they  make  the  single  exception 
has  made  and  can  keep  us  a  powerful  of  tie  United  States,  and  reserve  the 
nation  instead  of  a  brawling  mob.  privilege  of  declaring  war  against  them 
The  theory,  that  the  best  government  at  any  moment  V  If  we  are  a  congeries 
is  that  which  governs  least,  seems  to  have  of  mediaeval  Italian  republics,  why  should 
been  accepted  literally  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  General  Government  have  expended 
without  considering  the  qualifications  to  immense  sums  in  fortifying  points  whose 
which  all  general  propositions  are  sub-  strategic  position  is  of  continental  rather 
ject.  His  course  of  conduct  has  shown  than  local  consequence  ?  Florida,  after 
up  its  absurdity,  in  cases  where  prompt  having  cost  us  nobody  knows  how  many 
action  is  required,  as  effectually  as  Buck-"  millions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  lives 
mgham  turned  into  ridicule  the  famous  to  render  the  holding  of  slaves  possible 
verse, —  to  her,  coolly  proposes  to  withdraw  her- 
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self  from  the  Union  and  take  with  her  one 
of  the  keys  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  on  the 
plea  that  her  slave-property  is  rendered 
insecure  by  the  Union.  Louisiana,  wnich 
we  bought  and  paid  for  to  secure  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  claims  the  right 
to  make  her  soil  French  or  Spanish,  and 
to  cork  up  the  river  again,  whenever  the 
whim  may  take  her.  The  United  States 
are  not  a  German  Confederation,  but  a 
unitary  and  indivisible  nation,  with  a  na- 
tional life  to  protect,  a  national  power 
to  maintain,  and  national  rights  to  defend 
against  any  and  every  assailant,  at  all 
hazards.  Our  national  existence  is  all 
that  gives  value  to  American  citizenship. 
Without  the  respect  which  nothing  but 
our  consolidated  character  could  inspire, 
we  might  as  well  be  citizens  of  the  toy- 
republic  of  San  Marino,  for  all  the  pro- 
tection it  would  afford  us.  If  our  claim 
to  a  national  existence  was  worth  a  seven- 
years'  war  to  establish,  it  is  worth  main- 
taining at  any  cost;  and  it  is  daily  be- 
coming more  apparent,  that  the  people, 
so  soon  as  they  find  that  secession  means 
anything  serious,  will  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  juggled  out  of  their  rights,  as 
members  of  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
the  earth,  by  a  mere  quibble  of  Constitu- 
tional interpretation. 

We  have  been  so  much  accustomed  to 
the  Buncombe  style  of  oratory,  to  hear- 
ing men  offer  the  pledge  of  their  lives, 
fortunes,  and  sacred  honor  on  the  most 
trivial  occasions,  that  we  are  apt  to  allow 
a  great  latitude  in  such  matters,  and  only 
smile  to  think  how  small  an  advance  any 
intelligent  pawn-broker  would  be  likely 
to  make  on  securities  of  this  description. 
The  sporadic  eloquence  that  breaks  out 
over  the  country  on  the  eve  of  election, 
and  becomes  a  chronic  disease  in  the  two 
houses  of  Congress,  has  so  accustomed  us 
to  dissociate  words  and  things,  and  to  look 
upon  strong  language  as  an  evidence  of 
weak  purpose,  that  we  attach  no  mean- 
ing whatever  to  declamation.  Our  South- 
ern brethren  have  been  especially  given 
to  these  orgies  of  loquacity,  and  have  so 
often  solemnly  assured  us  of  their  own 
courage,  and  of  the  warlike  propensities, 


power,  wealth,  and  general  superiority 
of  that  part  of  the  universe  which  is  so 
happy  as  to  be  represented  by  them,  that, 
whatever  other  useful  impression  they 
have  made,  they  insure  our  never  forget- 
ting the  proverb  about  the  woman  who 
talks  of  her  virtue.  South  Carolina,  in 
particular,  if  she  has  hitherto  failed  in 
the  application  of  her  enterprise  to  man- 
ufacturing purposes  of  a  more  practical 
kind,  has  always  been  able  to  match  ev- 
ery yard  of  printed  cotton  from  the  North 
with  a  yard  of  printed  fustian,  the  prod- 
uct of  her  own  domestic  industry.  We 
have  thought  no  harm  of  this,  so  long  as 
no  Act  of  Congress  required  the  reading 
of  the  "  Congressional  Globe."  We  sub- 
mitted to  the  general  dispensation  of  long- 
windedness  and  short-meaningness  as  to 
any  other  providential  visitation,  endeav- 
oring only  to  hold  fast  our  faith  in  the 
divine  government  of  the  world  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  that  was  past  under- 
standing. But  we  lost  sight  of  the  meta- 
physical truth,  that,  though  men  may  fail 
to  convince  others  by  a  never  so  inces- 
sant repetition  of  sonorous  nonsense,  they 
nevertheless  gradually  persuade  them- 
selves, and  impregnate  their  own  minds 
and  characters  with  a  belief  in  fallacies 
that  have  been  uncontradicted  only  be- 
cause not  worth  contradiction.  Thus  our 
Southern  politicians-,  by  dint  of  continued 
reiteration,  have  persuaded  themselves  to 
accept  their  own  flimsy  assumptions  for 
valid  statistics,  and  at  last  actually  be- 
lieve themselves  to  be  the  enlightened 
gentlemen,  and  the  people  of  the  Free 
States  the  peddlers  and  sneaks  they  have 
so  long  been  in  the  habit  of  fancying. 
They  have  argued  themselves  into  a  kind 
of  vague  faith  that  the  wealth  and  pow- 
er of  the  Republic  are  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line ;  and  the  Northern  peo- 
ple have  been  slow  in  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion that  treasonable  talk  would  lead 
to  treasonable  action,  because  they  could 
not  conceive  that  anybody  should  be  so 
foolish  as  to  think  of  rearing  an  indepen- 
dent frame  of  government  on  so  visiona- 
ry a  basis.  Moreover,  the  so  often  re- 
curring necessity,  incident  to  our  system, 
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of  obtaining  a  favorable  verdict  from  the  mere  puppet -figures  to  go  through  the 

people,  has  fostered  in  our  public  men  motions  of  an  objectless  activity,  but  arms 

the  talents  and  habits  of  jury-lawyers  at  and  hands  that  become  supple  to  do  the 

the  expense  of  statesmanlike  qualities ;  will  of  the  people  so  soon  as  that  will  be- 

and  the  people  have  been  so  long  wont-  comes  conscious  and  defines  its  purpose, 

ed  to  look  upon  the  utterances  of  popular  It  is  time  that  we  turned  up  our  defini- 

leaders  as  intended  for  immediate  effect  tions  in  some  more  trustworthy  dictionary 

and  having  no  reference  to  principles,  than  that  of  avowed  disunionists  and  their 

that  there  is  scarcely  a  prominent  man  more  dangerous  because  more  timid  and 

in  the  country  so  independent  in  position  cunning  accomplices.     Rebellion  smells 

and  so  clear  of  any  suspicion  of  personal  no  sweeter  because  it  is  called  Secession, 

or  party  motives,  that  they  can  put  en-  nor  does  Order  lose  its  divine  precedence 

tire  faith  in  what  he  says,  and  accept  him  in  human  affairs  because  a  knave  may 

either  as  the  leader  or  the  exponent  of  nickname  it  Coercion.     Secession  means 

their  thoughts  and  wishes.     They  have  chaos,  and  Coercion  the  exercise  of  le- 

hardly  been  able  to  judge  with  certainty  gitimate  authority.     You  cannot  dignify 

from  the  debates  in  Congress  whether  se-  the  one  nor  degrade  the  other  by  any 

cession  were  a  real  danger,  or  only  one  verbal  charlatanism.    The  best  testimony 

of  those  political  feints  of  which  they  have  to  the  virtue  of  coercion  is  the  fact  that 

had  such  frequent  experience.  no  wrongdoer  ever  thought  well  of  it. 

Events  have  been  gradually  convinc-  The  thief  in  jail,  the  mob-leader  in  the 
ing  them  that  the  peril  was  actual  and  hands  of  the  police,  and  the  murderer 
near.  They  begin  to  see  how  unwise,  if  on  the  drop  will  be  unanimous  in  favor 
nothing  worse,  has  been  the  weak  policy  of  this  new  heresy  of  the  unconstitutional- 
of  the  Executive  in  allowing  men  to  play  ity  of  Constitutions,  with  its  Newgate  Cal- 
at  Revolution  till  they  learn  to  think  the  endar  of  confessors,  martyrs,  and  saints, 
coarse  reality  as  easy  and  pretty  as  the  Falstaff's  famous  regiment  would  have 
vaudeville  they  have  been  acting.  They  volunteered  to  a  man  for  its  propagation 
are  fast  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  or  its  defence.  Henceforth  let  every  un- 
list  of  grievances  put  forward  by  the  se-  successful  litigant  have  the  right  to  pro- 
cessionists is  a  sham  and  a  pretence,  the  nounce  the  verdict  of  a  jury  sectional, 
veil  of  a  long-matured  plot  against  repub-  and  to  quash  all  proceedings  and  retain 
lican  institutions.  And  it  is  time  the  the  property  in  controversy  by  seceding 
traitors  of  the  South  should  know  that  from  the  court-room.  Let  the  planting 
the  Free  States  are  becoming  every  day  of  hemp  be  made  penal,  because  it  squints 
more  united  in  sentiment  and  more  ear-  toward  coercion.  Why,  the  first  great  Se- 
nest  in  resolve,  and  that,  so  soon  as  they  cessionist  would  doubtless  have  preferred 
are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  secession  is  to  divide  Heaven  peaceably,  would  have 
something  more  than  empty  bluster,  a  been  willing  to  send  Commissioners,  must 
public  spirit  will  be  aroused  that  will  be  have  thought  Michael's  proceedings  inju- 
content  with  no  half-measures,  and  which  dicious,  and  could  probably  even  now  de- 
no  Executive,  however  unwilling,  can  monstrate  the  illegality  of  hell-fire  to  any 
resist.  five-year-old  imp  of  average  education 

The  country  is  weary  of  being  cheat-  and  intelligence.  What  a  fine  world  we 
ed  with  plays  upon  words.  The  United  should  have,  if  we  could  only  come  quiet- 
States  are  a  nation,  and  not  a  mass-meet-  ly  together  in  convention,  and  declare  by 
ing ;  theirs  is  a  government,  and  not  a  unanimous  resolution,  or  even  by  a  two- 
caucus,— a  government  that  was  meant  to  thirds'  vote,  that  edge-tools  should  here- 
be  capable,  and  is  capable,  of  something  after  cut  everybody's  fingers  but  his  that 
more  than  the  helpless  please  don't  of  a  played  with  them,  —  that,  when  two  men 
village  constable ;  they  have  executive  ride  on  one  horse,  the  hindmost  shall  al- 
and administrative  officers  that  are  not  ways  sit  in  front, — and  that,  when  a  man 
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tries  to  thrust  his  partner  out  of  bed  and 
gets  kicked  out  himself,  he  shall  be  deem- 
ed to  have  established  his  title  to  an 
equitable  division,  and  the  bed  shall  be 
thenceforth  his  as  of  right,  without  detri- 
ment to  the  other's  privilege  in  the  floor ! 
If  secession  be  a  right,  then  the  mo- 
ment of  its  exercise  is  wholly  optional 
with  those  possessing  it.  Suppose,  on  the 
eve  of  a  war  with  England,  Michigan 
should  vote  herself  out  of  the  Union  and 
declare  herself  annexed  to  Canada,  what 
kind  of  a  reception  would  her  Commis- 
sioners be  likely  to  meet  in  Washington, 
and  what  scruples  should  we  feel  about 
coercion  ?  Or,  to  take  a  case  precisely 
parallel  to  that  of  South  Carolina, — sup- 
pose that  Utah,  after  getting  herself  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  should  resume  her 
sovereignty,  as  it  is  pleasantly  called,  and 
block  our  path  to  the  Pacific,  under  the 
pretence  that  she  did  not  consider  her 
institutions  safe  while  the  other  States 
entertained  such  unscriptural  prejudices 
against  her  special  weakness  in  the  patri- 
archal line.  Is  the  only  result  of  our 
admitting  a  Territory  on  Monday  to  be 
the  giving  it  a  right  to  steal  itself  and  go 
out  again  on  Tuesday  ?  Or  do  only  the 
original  thirteen  States  possess  this  pre- 
cious privilege  of  suicide  ?  We  shall  need 
something  like  a  Fugitive  Slave  Law  for 
runaway  republics,  and  must  get  a  pro- 
vision inserted  in  our  treaties  with  foreign 

O 

powers,  that  they  shall  help  us  catch  any 
delinquent  who  may  take  refuge  with 
them,  as  South  Carolina  has  been  trying 
to  do  with  England  and  France.  It  does 
not  matter  to  the  argument,  except  so  far 
as  the  good  taste  of  the  proceeding  is  con- 
cerned, at  what  particular  time  a  State 
may  make  her  territory  foreign,  thus  open- 
ing one  gate  of  our  national  defences  and 
offering  a  bridge  to  invasion.  The  danger 
of  the  thing  is  in  her  making  her  terri- 
tory foreign  under  any  circumstances ; 
and  it  is  a  danger  which  the  Government 
must  prevent,  if  only  for  self-preserva- 
tion. Within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution 
two  sovereignties  cannot  coexist ;  and  yet 
what  practical  odds  does  it  make,  if  a 
State  becomes  sovereign  by  simply  de- 


claring herself  so  ?  The  legitimate  con- 
sequence of  secession  is,  not  that  a  State 
becomes  sovereign,  but  that,  so  far  as  the 
General  Government  is  concerned,  she 
has  outlawed  herself,  nullified  her  own 
existence  as  a  State,  and  become  an  ag- 
gregate of  riotous  men  who  resist  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws. 

We  are  told  that  coercion  will  be  civil 
war ;  and  so  is  a  mob  civil  war,  till  it  is 
put  down.  In  the  present  case,  the  only 
coercion  called  for  is  the  protection  of  the 
public  property  and  the  collection  of  the 
federal  revenues.  If  it  be  necessary  to 
send  troops  to  do  this,  they  will  not  be 
sectional,  as  it  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to 
call  people  who  insist  on  their  own  rights 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  laws,  but 
federal  troops,  representing  the  will  and 
power  of  the  whole  Confederacy.  A  dan- 
ger is  always  great  so  long  as  we  are  afraid 
of  it;  and  mischief  like  that  now  gather- 
ing head  in  South  Carolina  may  soon  be- 
come a  danger,  if  not  swiftly  dealt  with. 
Mr.  Buchanan  seems  altogether  too  whole- 
sale a  disciple  of  the  laissez-faire  doctrine, 
and  has  allowed  activity  in  mischief  the 
same  immunity  from  interference  which 
is  true  -policy  only  in  regard  to  enterprise 
wisely  and  profitably  directed.  He  has 
been  naturally  reluctant  to  employ  force, 
but  has  overlooked  the  difference  between 
indecision  and  moderation,  forgetting  the 
lesson  of  all  experience,  that  firmness  in 
the  beginning  saves  the  need  of  force  m 
the  end,  and  that  forcible  measures  appli- 
ed too  late  may  be  made  to  seem  violent 
ones,  and  thus  excite  a  mistaken  sym- 
pathy with  the  sufferers  by  their  own 
misdoing.  The  feeling  of  the  country 
has  been  unmistakably  expressed  in  re- 
gard to  Major  Anderson,  and  that  not 
merely  because  he  showed  prudence  and 
courage,  but  because  he  was  the  first 
man  holding  a  position  of  trust  who  did 
his  duty  to  the  nation.  Public  senti- 
ment unmistakably  demands,  that,  in  the 
case  of  Anarchy  vs.  America,  the  cause 
of  the  defendant  shall  not  be  suffered  to 
go  by  default.  The  proceedings  in  South 
Carolina,  parodying  the  sublime  initiative 
of  our  own  Revolution  with  a  Declaration 
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of  Independence  that  hangs' the  franchise  The  South  Carolina  politicians  have 
of  human  nature  on  the  kink  of  a  hair,  and  hitherto  shown  themselves  adroit  man- 
substitutes  for  the  visionary  right  of  all  agers,  shrewd  in  detecting  and  profiting 
men  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  the  more  by  the  weaknesses  of  men ;  but  their  ex- 
practical  privilege  of  some  men  to  pur-  perience  has- not  been  of  a  kind  to  give 
sue  their  own  negro,  —  these  proceedings  them  practical  wisdom  in  that  vastly  more 
would  be  merely  ludicrous,  were  it  not  important  part  of  government  which  de- 
for  the  danger  that  the  men  engaged  in  pends  for  success  on  common  sense  and 
them  may  so  far  commit  themselves  as  to  business  -  habits.  The  members  of  the 
find  the  inconsistency  of  a  return  to  pru-  South  Carolina  Convention  have  prob- 
dence  too  galling,  and  to  prefer  the  safety  ably  less  knowledge  of  political  economy 
of  their  pride  to  that  of  their  country.  than  any  single  average  Northern  mer- 
it cannot  be  too  distinctly  stated  or  chant  whose  success  depends  on  an  inti- 
too  often  repeated,  that  the  discontent  of  mate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  trade  and 
South  Carolina  is  not  one  to  be  allayed  the  world-wide  contingencies  of  profit  and 
by  any  concessions  which  the  Free  States  loss.  Such  a  man  would  tell  them,  as  the 
can  make  with  dignity  or  even  safety.  It  result  of  invariable  experience,  that  the 
is  something  more  radical  and  of  longer  prosperity  of  no  community  was  so  pre- 
standing  than  distrust  of  the  motives  or  carious  as  that  of  one  whose  very  exist- 
probable  policy  of  the  Republican  Party,  ence  was  dependent  on  a  single  agricul- 
It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  disbe-  tural  product.  What  divinity  hedges 
lief  in  the  very  principles  on  which  our  cotton,  that  competition  may  not  touch  it, 
government  is  founded.  So  long  as  they  —  that  some  disease,  like  that  of  the  po- 
practically  retained  the  government  of  the  tato  and  the  vine,  may  not  bring  it  to 
country,  and  could  use  its  power  and  pat-  beggary  in  a  single  year,  and  cure  the 
ronage  to  their  own  advantage,  the  plot-  overweening  conceit  of  prosperity  with 
ters  were  willing  to  wait ;  but  the  moment  the  sharp  medicine  of  Ireland  and  Ma- 
they  lost  that  control,  by  the  breaking  up  deira  ?  But  these  South  Carolina  econ- 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  saw  that  omists  are  better  at  vaporing  than  at  cal- 
their  chance  of  ever  regaining  it  was  hope-  culation.  They  will  find  to  their  cost  that 
less,  they  declared  openly  the  principles  the  figures  of  statistics  have  little  mercy 
on  which  they  have  all  along  been  secret-  for  the  figures  of  speech,  which  are  so 
ly  acting.  Denying  the  constitutionality  powerful  in  raising  enthusiasm  and  so 
of  special  protection  to  any  other  species  helpless  in  raising  money.  The  eating  of 
of  property  or  branch  of  industry,  and  in  one's  own  words,  as  they  must  do,  soon- 
1832  threatening  to  break  up  the  Union  er  or  later,  is  neither  agreeable  nor  nu- 
unless  their  theory  of  the  Constitution  in  tritious ;  but  it  is  better  to  do  it  before 
this  respect  were  admitted,  they  went  there  is  nothing  else  left  to  eat.  The  se- 
into  the  late  Presidential  contest  with  a  cessionists  are  strong  in  declamation,  but 
claim  for  extraordinary  protection  to  a  they  are  weak  in  the  multiplication -ta- 
certain  kind  of  property  already  the  on-  ble  and  the  ledger.  They  have  no  notion 
ly  one  endowed  with  special  privileges  of  any  sort  of  logical  connection  between 
and  immunities.  Defeated  overwhelm-  treason  and  taxes.  It  is  all  very  fine 
ingly  before  the  people,  they  now  ques-  signing  Declarations  of  Independence, 
tion  the  right  of  the  majority  to  govern,  and  one  may  thus  become  a  kind  of  panic- 
except  on  their  terms,  and  threaten  vio-  price  hero  for  a  week  or  two,  even  ris- 
lence  in  the  hope  of  extorting  from  the  ing  to  the  effigial  martyrdom  of  the  illus- 
fears  of  the  Free  States  what  they  failed  trated  press ;  but  these  gentlemen  seem 
to  obtain  from  their  conscience  and  set-  to  have  forgotten,  that,  if  their  precious 
tied  convictions  of  duty.  Their  quarrel  document  should  lead  to  anything  serious, 
is  not  with  the  Republican  Party,  but  they  have  been  signing  promises  to  pay 
with  the  theory  of  Democracy.  for  the  State  of  South  Carolina  to  an 
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enormous   amount.      It  is  probably  far  ly  as  it  now  is  from  the  British  Provinces, 
short  of  the  truth  to  say  that  the  taxes  of  how  long  would  it  be  before  the  North 
an  autonomous  palmetto  republic  would  would  adapt  its  tariff  to  the  new  order  of 
be  three  times  what  they  are  now.     To  things  ?     And  thus  thrown  back  upon  di- 
speak  of  nothing  else,  there  must  be  a  rect  taxation,  how  many  years  would  it 
military  force  kept  constantly  on  foot ;  take  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  poorer  class- 
and  the  ministers  of  King  Cotton  will  find  es  of  Secessia  to  the  hardship  of  their  po- 
that  the  charge  made  by  a  standing  army  sition  and  its  causes  ?     Their  ignorance 
on  the  finances  of  the  new  empire  is  like-  has  been  trifled  with  by  men  who  cover 
ly  to  be  far  more  serious  and  damaging  treasonable  designs  with  a  pretence  of  lo- 
than  can  be  compensated  by  the  glory  of  cal  patriotism.  Neither  they  nor  their  mis- 
a  great  many  such  "  spirited  charges  "  leaders  have  any  true  conception  of  the 
as  that  by  which  Colonel  Pettigrew  and  people  of  the  Free  States,  of  those  "white 
his   gallant  rifles   took   Fort    Pinckney,  slaves "  who  in  Massachusetts  alone  have 
with  its  garrison  of  one  engineer  officer  a  deposit  in  the  Savings  Banks  whose 
and  its  armament  of  no  guns.     Soldiers  yearly  interest  would  pay  seven  times 
are  the  most  costly  of  all  toys  or  tools,  over  the  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
The  outgo  for  the   army  of  the  Pope,  which  South  Carolina  cannot  raise, 
never  amounting  to  ten  thousand  efiec-  But  even  if  we  leave  other  practical 
live  men,  in  the  cheapest  country  in  the  difficulties  out  of  sight,  what  chance  of 
world,  has  been  half  a  million  of  dollars  stability  is  there  for  a  confederacy  whose 
a  month.     Under  the  present  system,  it  very  foundation  is  the  principle  that  any 
needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  Non-  member  of  it  may  withdraw  at  the  first 
slaveholding  States,  with  a  free  popula-  discontent  ?    If  they  could  contrive  to  es- 
tion  considerably  more  than  double  that  tablish  a  free-trade  treaty  with  their  chief 
of  the   Slave -holding    States,  and  with  customer,  England,  would  she  consent  to 
much  more  generally  distributed  wealth  gratify  Louisiana  with  an  exception  in  fa- 
and  opportunities  of  spending,  pay  far  vor  of  sugar?    Some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
more    than    the    proportion    predicable  secession  movement  have  already  become 
on  mere  preponderance  in  numbers  of  aware  of  this  difficulty,  and  accordingly 
the  expenses  of  a  government  supported  propose  the  abolition  of  all  State  lines, — 
mainly  by  a  tariff  on  importations.    And  the  first  step  toward  a  military  despotism ; 
it  is  not  the  burden  of  this  difference  for,  if  our  present  system  have  one  ad- 
merely  that  the  new  Cotton  Republic  must  vantage  greater  than  another,  it  is  the 
assume.    They  will  need  as  large,  proba-  neutralization  of  numberless  individual 
bly  a  larger,  army  and  navy  than  that  of  ambitions  by  adequate  opportunities  of 
the  present  Union  ;  as  numerous  a  diplo-  provincial   distinction.      Even   now  the 
matic  establishment ;  a  postal  system  whose  merits  of  the  Napoleonic  system  are  put 
large  yearly  deficit  they  must  bear  them-  forward  by  some  of  the  theorists  of  Ala- 
selves  ;  and  they  must  assume  the  main  bama  and  Mississippi,  who  doubtless  have 
charges  of  the  Indian  Bureau.    If  they  as  good  a  stomach  to  be  emperors  as  ev- 
adopt  free  trade,  they  will  alienate  the  er  Bottom  had  to  a  bottle  of  hay,  when  his 
Border  Slave -States,  and  even  Louisia-  head  was  temporarily  transformed  to  the 
na;  if  a  system  of  customs,  they  have  cut  likeness  of  theirs,  —  and  who,  were  they 
themselves  off  from  the  chief  consumers  subjects  of  the  government  that  looks  so 
of  foreign  goods.    One  of  the  calculations  nice  across  the  Atlantic,  would,  ere  this, 
of  the  Southern  conspirators  is  to  render  have  been  on  their  way  to  Cayenne,  a  spot 
the  Free  States  tributary  to  their  new  re-  where  such  red -peppery  temperaments 
public,  by  adopting  free  trade  and  smug-  would  find  themselves  at  home, 
gling  their  imported  goods  across  the  bor-  The  absurdities  with  which  the  tele- 
der.  But  this  is  all  moonshine ;  for,  even  if  graphic  column  of  the  newspapers  haa 
smuggling  could  not  be  prevented  as  easi-  been  daily  crowded,  since  the  vagaries  of 
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South  Carolina  finally  settled  down  into  tion,  that  the  people,  or  a  bare  majority 
unmistakable  insanity,  would  give  us  but  of  them,  in  a  single  State,  can  exercise 
a  poor  opinion  of  the  general  intelligence  their  right  of  sovereignty  as  against  the 
of  the  country,  did  we  not  know  that  will  of  the  nation  legitimately  expressed, 
they  were  due  to  the  necessities  of  "  Our  When  such  a  contingency  arises,  it  is  for 
Own  Correspondent."  At  one  time,  it  a  moment  difficult  to  get  rid  of  our  habit- 
is  Fort  Sumter  that  is  to  be  bombarded  ual  associations,  and  to  feel  that  we  are 
with  floating  batteries  mounted  on  rafts  not  a  mere  partnership,  dissolvable  wheth- 
behind  a  rampart  of  cotton-bales ;  at  an-  er  by  mutual  consent  or  on  the  demand 
other,  it  is  Mr.  Barrett,  Mayor  of  Wash-  of  one  or  more  of  its  members,  but  a  na- 
ington,  announcing  his  intention^  that  the  tion,  which  can  never  abdicate  its  right, 
President-elect  shall  be  inaugurated,  or  and  can  never  surrender  it  while  virtue 
Mr.  Buchanan  declaring  that  he  shall  enough  is  left  in  the  people  to  make  it 
cheerfully  assent  to  it.  Indeed  !  and  worth  retaining.  It  would  seem  to  be 
who  gave  them  any  choice  in  the  mat-  the  will  of  God  that  from  time  to  time  the 
ter  ?  Yesterday,  it  was  General  Scott  manhood  of  nations,  like  that  of  individ- 
who  would  not  abandon  the  flag  which  uals,  should  be  tried  by  great  dangers  or 
he  had  illustrated  with  the  devotion  of  a  by  great  opportunities.  If  the  manhood 
lifetime ;  to-day,  it  is  General  Harney  or  be  there,  it  makes  the  great  opportunity 
Commodore  Kearney  who  has  concluded  out  of  the  great  danger ;  if  it  be  not  there, 
to  be  true  to  the  country  whose  livery  he  then  the  great  danger  out  of  the  great 
has  worn  and  whose  bread  he  has  eaten  opportunity.  The  occasion  is  offered  us 
for  half  a  century ;  to-morrow,  it  will  be  now  of  trying  whether  a  conscious  na- 
Ensign  Stebbins  who  has  been  magnani-  tionality  and  a  timely  concentration  of 
mous  enough  not  to  throw  up  his  commis-  the  popular  will  for  its  maintenance  be 
sion.  What  are  we  to  make  of  the  ex-  possible  in  a  democracy,  or  whether  it  is 
traordinary  confusion  of  ideas  which  such  only  despotisms  that  are  capable  of  the 
things  indicate  ?  In  what  other  country  sudden  and  selfish  energy  of  protecting 
would  it  be  considered  creditable  to  an  themselves  from  destruction, 
officer  that  he  merely  did  not  turn  trai-  The  Republican  Party  has  thus  far 
tor  at  the  first  opportunity  ?  There  can  borne  itself  with  firmness  and  modera- 
be  no  doubt  of  the  honor  both  of  the  ar-  tion,  and  the  great  body  of  the  Demo- 
my  and  navy,  and  of  their  loyalty  to  their  cratic  Party  in  the  Free  States  is  gradu- 
country.  They  will  do  their  duty,  if  we  ally  being  forced  into  an  alliance  with  it. 
do  ours  in  saving  them  a  country  to  Let  us  not  be  misled  by  any  sophisms 
which  they  can  be  loyal.  about  conciliation  and  compromise.  Dis- 
We  have  been  so  long  habituated  to  a  contented  citizens  may  be  conciliated  and 
kind  of  local  independence  in  the  man-  compromised  with,  but  never  open  rebels 
agement  of  our  affairs,  and  the  Central  with  arms  in  their  hands.  If  there  be  any 
Government  has  fortunately  had  so  little  concessions  which  justice  may  demand  on 
occasion  for  making  itself  felt  at  home  the  one  hand  and  honor  make  on  the 
and  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  other,  let  us  try  if  we  can  adjust  them 
States,  that  the  idea  of  its  relation  to  us  with  the  Border  Slave-States ;  but  a  gov- 
as  a  power,  except  for  protection  from  ernment  has  already  signed  its  own  death- 
without,  has  gradually  become  vague  and  warrant,  when  it  consents  to  make  terms 
alien  to  our  ordinary  habits  of  thought,  with  law-breakers.  First  reestablish  the 
We  have  so  long  heard  the  principle  ad-  supremacy  of  order,  and  then  it  will  be 
mitted,  and  seen  it  acted  on  with  advan-  time  to  discuss  terms ;  but  do  not  call  it 
tage  to  the  general  weal,  that  the  people  a  compromise,  when  you  give  up  your 
are  sovereign  in  their  own  affairs,  that  purse  with  a  pistol  at  your  head.  This  is 
we  must  recover  our  presence  of  mind  no  time  for  sentimentalisms  about  the 
before  we  see  the  fallacy  of  the  assunip-  empty  chair  at  the  national  hearth ;  all 
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the  chairs  would  be  empty  soon  enough,  if 
one  of  the  children  is  to  amuse  itself  with 
settin^  the  house  on  fire,  whenever  it  can 

O  ' 

find  a  match.  Since  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  not  one  of  the  arguments  has 
lost  its  force,  not  a  cipher  of  the  statis- 
tics has  been  proved  mistaken,  on  which 
the  judgment  of  the  people  was  made  up. 
Nobody  proposes,  or  has  proposed,  to  in- 
terfere with  any  existing  rights  of  prop- 
erty ;  the  majority  have  not  assumed  to 
decide  upon  any  question  of  the  righteous- 
ness or  policy  of  certain  social  arrange- 
ments existing  in  any  part  of  the  Confed- 
eracy ;  they  have  not  undertaken  to  con- 
stitute themselves  the  conscience  of  their 
neighbors ;  they  have  simply  endeavored 
to  do  their  duty  to  their  own  posterity,  and 
to  protect  them  from  a  system  which,  as 
ample  experience  has  shown,  and  that 
of  our  present  difficulty  were  enough  to 
show,  fosters  a  sense  of  irresponsibleness 
to  all  obligation  in  the  governing  class, 
and  in  the  governed  an  ignorance  and 
a  prejudice  which  may  be  misled  at  any 
moment  to  the  peril  of  the  whole  country. 
But  the  present  question  is  one  alto- 
gether transcending  all  limits  of  party 
and  all  theories  of  party-policy.  It  is 
a  question  of  national  existence ;  it  is  a 
question  whether  Americans  shall  gov- 
ern America,  or  whether  a  disappointed 
clique  shall  nullify  all  government  now, 
and  render  a  stable  government  difficult 
hereafter ;  it  is  a  question,  not  whether 
we  shall  have  civil  war  under  certain  con- 
tingencies, but  whether  we  shall  prevent 
it  under  any.  It  is  idle,  and  worse  than 
idle,  to  talk  about  Central  Republics  that 
can  never  be  formed.  We  want  neither 
Central  Republics  nor  Northern  Repub- 
lics, but  our  own  Republic  and  that  of 
our  fathers,  destined  one  day  to  gather 
the  whole  continent  under  a  flag  that 
shall  be  the  most  august  in  the  world. 
Having  once  known  what  it  was  to  be 
members  of  a  grand  and  peaceful  con- 
stellation, we  shall  not  believe,  without 
further  proof,  that  the  laws  of  our  gravi- 
tation are  to  be  abolished,  and  we  flung 
forth  into  chaos,  a  hurlyburly  of  jostling 
and  splintering  stars,  whenever  Robert 


Toombs  or  Robert  Rhett,  or  any  other 
Bob  of  the  secession  kite,  may  give  a  flirt 
of  self-importance.  The  first  and  greatest 
benefit  of  government  is  that  it  keeps  the 
peace,  that  it  insures  every  man  his  right, 
and  not  only  that,  but  the  permanence  of 
it.  In  order  to  this,  its  first  requisite  is 
stability ;  and  this  once  firmly  settled,  the 
greater  the  extent  of  conterminous  ter- 
ritory that  can  be  subjected  to  one  sys- 
tem and  one  language  and  inspired  by  ' 
one  patriotism,  the  better.  That  there 
should  be  some  diversity  of  interests  is 
perhaps  an  advantage,  since  the  neces- 
sity of  legislating  equitably  for  all  gives 
legislation  its  needful  safeguards  of  cau- 
tion and  largeness  of  view.  A  single 
empire  embracing  the  whole  world,  and 
controlling,  without  extinguishing,  local 
organizations  and  nationalities,  has  been 
not  only  the  dream  of  conquerors,  but 
the  ideal  of  speculative  philanthropists. 
Our  own  dominion  is  of  such  extent  and 
power,  that  it  may,  so  far  as  this  conti- 
nent is  concerned,  be  looked  upon  as 
something  like  an  approach  to  the  real- 
ization of  such  an  ideal.  But  for  slavery, 
it  might  have  succeeded  in  realizing  it; 
and  in  spite  of  slavery,  it  may.  One 
language,  one  law,  one  citizenship  over 
thousands  of  miles,  and  a  government  on 
the  whole  so  good  that  we  seem  to  have 
forgotten  what  government  means, — 
these  are  things  not  to  be  spoken  of  with 
levity,  privileges  not  to  be  surrendered 
without  a  struggle.  And  yet  while  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  taught  by  the  bloody  and 
bitter  and  servile  experience  of  centuries, 
are  striving  toward  unity  as  the  blessing 
above  all  others  desirable,  we  are  to  allow 
a  Union,  that  for  almost  eighty  years  has 
been  the  source  and  the  safeguard  of  in- 
calculable advantages,  to  be  shattered  by 
the  caprice  of  a  rabble  that  has  outrun 
the  intention  of  its  leaders,  while  we 
are  making  up  our  minds  what  coercion 
means  !  Ask  the  first  constable,  and  he 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  the  force  necessary 
for  executing  the  laws.  To  avoid  the 
danger  of  what  men  who  have  seized 
upon  forts,  arsenals,  and  other  property 
of  the  United  States,  and  continue  to 
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hold  them  by  military  force,  may  choose 
to  call  civil  war,  we  are  allowing  a  state 
of  things  to  gather  head  which  will  make 

O  c? 

real  civil  war  the  occupation  of  the  whole 
country  for  years  to  come,  and  establish 
it  as  a  permanent  institution.  There  is 
no  such  antipathy  between  the  North  and 
the  South  as  men  ambitious  of  a  consid- 
eration in  the  new  republic,  which  their 
talents  and  character  have  failed  to  se- 
cure them  in  the  old,  would  fain  call  into 
existence  by  asserting  that  it  exists.  The 
misunderstanding  and  dislike  between 
them  is  not  so  great  as  they  were  with- 
in living  memory  between  England  and 
Scotland,  as  they  are  now  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  There  is  no  difference 
of  race,  language,  or  religion.  Yet,  after 
a  dissatisfaction  of  near  a  century,  and  two 
rebellions,  there  is  no  part  of  the  British 
dominion  more  loyal  than  Scotland,  no 
British  subjects  who  would  be  more  loath 
to  part  with  the  substantial  advantages 
of  their  imperial  connection  than  the 
Scotch ;  and  even  in  Ireland,  after  a  lon- 
ger and  more  deadly  feud,  there  is  no  sane 
man  who  would  consent  to  see  his  coun- 
try irrevocably  cut  off  from  power  and 
consideration  to  obtain  an  independence 
which  would  be  nothing  but  Donnybrook 
Fair  multiplied  by  every  city,  town,  and 
village  in  the  island.  The  same  consid- 
erations of  policy  and  advantage  which 
render  the  union  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
with  England  a  necessity  apply  with  even 
more  force  to  the  several  States  of  our 
Union.  To«let  one,  or  two,  or  half  a  doz- 
en of  them  break  away  in  a  freak  of  an- 
ger or  unjust  suspicion,  or,  still  worse, 
from  mistaken  notions  of  sectional  advan- 
tage, would  be  to  fail  in  our  duty  to  our- 
selves and  our  country,  would  be  a  fatal 
blindness  to  the  lessons  which  immemori- 
al history  has  been  tracing  on  the  earth's 
surface,  either  with  the  beneficent  furrow 
of  the  plough,  or,  when  that  was  unheed- 
ed, the  fruitless  gash  of  the  cannon-ball. 

When  we  speak  of  coercion,  we  do  not 
mean  violence,  but  only  the  assertion  of 
constituted  and  acknowledged  authority. 
Even  if  seceding  States  could  be  con- 
quered back  again,  they  would  not  be 


worth  the  conquest.  We  ask  only  for  the 
assertion  of  a  principle  which  shall  give 
the  friends  of  order  in  the  discontented 
quarters  a  hope  to  rally  round,  and  the 
assurance  of  the  support  they  have  a  right 
to  expect.  There  is  probably  a  majority, 
and  certainly  a  powerful  minority,  in  the 
seceding  States,  who  are  loyal  to  the  Un- 
ion ;  and  these  should  have  that  support 
which  the  prestige  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment can  alone  give  them.  It  is  not  to 
the  North  or  to  the  Republican  Party  that 
the  malcontents  are  called  on  to  submit, 
but  to  the  laws,  and  to  the  benign  inten- 
tions of  the  Constitution,  as  they  were  un- 
derstood by  its  framers.  What  the  coun- 
try wants  is  a  permanent  settlement ;  and 
it  has  learned,  by  repeated  trial,  that 
compromise  is  not  a  cement,  but  a  wedge. 
The  Government  did  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
tect the  doubtful  right  of  property  of  a 
Virginian  in  Anthony  Burns  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  coercion,  and  the  loyalty  of  Mas- 
sachusetts w,as  such  that  her  own  militia 
could  be  used  to  enforce  an  obligation 
abhorrent,  and,  as  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, made  purposely  abhorrent,  to  her 
dearest  convictions  and  most  venerable 
traditions ;  and  yet  the  same  Government 
tampers  with  armed  treason,  and  lets  / 
dare  not  wait  upon  /  would,  when  it  is  a 
question  of  protecting  the  acknowledged 
property  of  the  Union,  and  of  sustaining, 
nay,  preserving  even,  a  gallant  officer 
whose  only  fault  is  that  he  has  been  too 
true  to  his  flag.  While  we  write,  the  news- 
papers bring  us  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Buchanan  and  the  South  Car- 
olina "  Commissioners,"  and  surely  never 
did  a  government  stoop  so  low  as  ours  has 
done,  not  only  in  consenting  to  receive 
these  ambassadors  from  Nowhere,  but  in 
suggesting  that  a  soldier  deserves  court- 
martial  who  has  done  all  he  could  to  main- 
tain himself  in  a  forlorn  hope,  with  rebel- 
lion in  his  front  and  treachery  in  his  rear. 
Our  Revolutionary  heroes  had  old-fash- 
ioned notions  about  rebels,  suitable  to  the 
straightforward  times  in  which  they  lived, 
—  times  when  blood  was  as  freely  shed  to 
secure  our  national  existence  as  milk-and- 
water  is  now  to  destroy  it.  Mr.  Buchanan 
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might  have  profited  by  the  example  of  tient,  till  natural  causes  work  that  con- 

men  who  knew  nothing  of  the  modern  viction  which  conscience  has  been  unable 

arts  of  Constitutional  interpretation,  but  to  effect.     They  believe  that  the  violent 

saw  clearly  the  distinction  between  right  abolition  of  slavery,  which  would  be  sure 

and  wrong.     When  a  party  of  the  Shays  to  follow  sooner  or  later  the  disruption  of 

rebels   came   to  the   house  of   General  our  Confederacy,  would  not  compensate 

Pomeroy,  in  Northampton,  and  asked  if  for  the  evil  that  would  be  entailed  upon 

he  could  accommodate  them, —  the  old  sol-  both  races  by  the  abolition  of  our  nation- 

dier,  seeing  the  green  sprigs  in  their  hats,  ality  and  the  bloody  confusion  that  would 

the  badges  of  their  treason,  shouted  to  follow  it.     More  than  this,  they  believe 

his  son,  "  Fetch  me  my  hanger,  and  I  '11  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  settle- 

accommodate  the  scoiindrels  ! "     General  ment  except  in  the  definite  establishment 

Jackson,  we  suspect,  would  have  accom-  of  the  principle,  that  this  government, 

modated  rebel  commissioners  in  the  same  like  all  others,  rests  upon  the  everlasting 

peremptory  style.  foundations  of  just  Authority,  —  that  that 

While  our  government,  like  Giles  in  authority,  once  delegated  by  the  people, 

the  old  rhyme,  is  wondering  whether  it  becomes  a  common  stock  of  Power  to  be 

is  a  government  or  not,  emissaries  of  trea-  wielded  for  the  common  protection,  and 

son  are  cunningly  working  upon  the  fears  from  which  no  minority  or  majority  of 

and  passions  of  the  Border  States,  whose  partners  can  withdraw  its  contribution 

true  interests  are  infinitely  more  on  the  under  any  conditions,  —  that  this  Power 

side  of  the  Union  than  of  Slavery.    They  is  what  makes  us  a  nation,  and  implies  a 

are  luring  the  ambitious  with  visionary  corresponding  duty  of  submission,  or,  if 

promises  of  Southern  grandeur  and  pros-  that  be  refused,  then  a  necessary  right  of 

perity,  and  deceiving  the  ignorant  into  self-vindication.     We  are  citizens,  when 

the  belief  that  the  principles  and  prac-  we  make  laws ;  we  become  subjects,  when 

tice  of  the  Free  States  were  truly  repre-  we  attempt  to  break  them  after  they  are 

sented  by  John  Brown.     Ay.  this  might  made.    Lynch-law  may  be  better  than  no 

have  been  prevented,  had  Mr.  Buchanan  law  in  new  and  half-organized  commu- 

in  his  Message  thought  of  the  interests  nities,  but  we  cannot  tolerate  its  applica- 

of  his  country  instead  of  those  of  his  par-  tion  in  the  affairs  of  government.     The 

ty.     It  is  not  too  late  to  check  and  neu-  necessity  of  suppressing  rebellion  by  force 

tralize  it  now.    A  decisively  national  and  may  be  a  terrible  one,  but  its  consequen- 

patriotic  policy  is  all  that  can  prevent  ex-  ces,  whatever  they  may  be,  do  not  weigh 

cited  men  from  involving  themselves  so  a  feather  in  comparison  with  those  that 

deeply  that  they  will  find  "  returning  as  would  follow  from  admitting  the  princi- 

tedious  as  go  o'er,"  and  be  more  afraid  of  pie  that  there  is  no  social  compact  bind- 

cowardice  than  of  consequences.  ing  on  any  body  of  men  too  numerous  to 

Slavery  is  no  longer  the  matter  in  de-  be  arrested  by  a  United  States  Marshal, 
bate,  and  we  must  beware  of  being  led         As  we  are  writing  these  sentences,  the 

off  upon  that  side-issue.    The  matter  now  news  comes  to  us  that  South  Carolina 

in  hand  is  the  reestablishment  of  order,  has  taken  the  initiative,  and  chosen  the 

the  reaflirmation  of  national  unity,  and  arbitrament  of  war.     She  has  done  it  be- 

the  settling  once  for  all  whether  there  can  cause  her  position  was  desperate,  and  be- 

be  such  a  thing  as  a  government  without  cause  she  hoped  thereby  to  unite  the  Cot- 

the  right  to  use  its  power  in  self-defence,  ton  States  by  a  complicity  in  blood,  as 

The  Republican  Party  has  done  all  it  they  are  already  committed  by  a  unanim- 

could  lawfully  do  in  limiting  slavery  once  ity  in  bravado.   Major  Anderson  deserves 

more  to  the  States  in  which  it  exists,  and  more  than  ever  the  thanks  of  his  country 

in  relieving  the  Free  States  from  forced  for  his  wise  forbearance.     The  foxes  in 

O 

complicity  with  an  odious  system.     They  Charleston,  who  have  already  lost  their 

can  be  patient,  as  Providence  is  often  pa-  tails  in  the  trap  of  Secession,  wished  to 
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throw  upon  him  the  responsibility  of  that 
second  blow  which  begins  a  quarrel,  and 
the  silence  of  his  guns  has  balked  them. 
Nothing  would  have  pleased  them  so  much 
as  to  have  one  of  his  thirty -two -pound 
shot  give  a  taste  of  real  war  to  the  boys 
who  are  playing  soldier  at  Morris's  Island. 
But  he  has  shown  the  discretion  of  a  brave 
man.  South  Carolina  will  soon  learn  how 
much  she  has  undervalued  the  people  of 
the  Free  States.  Because  they  prefer 
law  to  bowie-knives  and  revolvers,  she 
has  too  lightly  reckoned  on  their  caution 
and  timidity.  She  will  find,  that,  though 
slow  to  kindle,  they  are  as  slow  to  yield, 
and  that  they  are  willing  to  risk  their 
lives  for  the  defence  of  law,  though  not 
for  the  breach  of  it.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  question  the  value  of  a  peace 
that  is  forced  on  them  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  is  to  be  obtained  only 
by  an  abandonment  of  rights  and  duties. 
When  we  speak  of  the  courage  and 
power  of  the  Free  States,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  descending  to  the 
vulgar  level  of  meeting  brag  with  brag. 
We  speak  of  them  only  as  among  the  ele- 
ments to  be  gravely  considered  by  the 
fanatics  who  may  render  it  necessary  for 
those  who  value  the  continued  existence 
of  this  Confederacy  as  it  deserves  to  be 
valued  to  kindle  a  back-fire,  and  to  use 
the  desperate  means  which  God  has  put 
into  their  hands  to  be  employed  in  the 
last  extremity  of  free  institutions.  And 
when  we  use  the  term  Coercion,  nothing 
is  farther  from  our  thoughts  than  the  car- 
rying of  blood  and  fire  among  those  whom 


we  still  consider  our  brethren  of  South 
Carolina.  These  civilized  communities 
of  ours  have  interests  too  serious  to  be 
risked  on  a  childish  wager  of  courage, —  a 
quality  that  can  always  be  bought  cheap- 
er than  day-labor  on  a  railway-embank- 
ment. We  wish  to  see  the  Government 
strong  enough  for  the  maintenance  of 
law,  and  for  the  protection,  if  need  be, 
of  the  unfortunate  Governor  Pickens 
from  the  anarchy  he  has  allowed  himself 
to  be  made  a  tool  of  for  evoking.  Let 
the  power  of  the  Union  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  shutting  and 
barring  the  door  against  the  return  of 
misguided  men  to  their  allegiance.  At 
the  same  time  we  think  legitimate  and  re- 
sponsible force  prudently  exerted  safer 
than  the  submission,  without  a  struggle, 
to  unlawful  and  irresponsible  violence. 

Peace  is  the  greatest  of  blessings,  when 
it  is  won  and  kept  by  manhood  and 
wisdom ;  but  it  is  a  blessing  that  will 
not  long  be  the  housemate  of  cowardice. 
It  is  God  alone  who  is  powerful  enough 
to  let  His  authority  slumber ;  it  is  only  His 
laws  that  are  strong  enough  to  protect  and 
avenge  themselves.  Every  human  gov- 
ernment is  bound  to  make  its  laws  so  far 
resemble  His,  that  they  shall  be  uniform, 
certain,  and  unquestionable  in  their  oper- 
ation ;  and  this  it  can  do  only  by  a  timely 
show  of  power,  and  by  an  appeal  to  that 
authority  which  is  of  divine  right,  inas- 
much as  its  office  is  to  maintain  that  order 
which  is  the  single  attribute  of  the  Infinite 
Reason  that  we  can  clearly  apprehend  and 
of  which  we  have  hourly  example. 
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Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon.    From  Un-  compelled  either  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 

published  Papers.    By  WILLIAM  HEP-  the  narrative,  or  to  admit  that  in  his  case 

WORTH  DIXON,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Nature  departed  from  her  usual  processes, 

Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  12mo.  pp.424,  and  embodied  antithesis  in  a  man.    The 

character  suggested  by  the  events  of  his 

THE   life   of  Bacon,  as  it   has    been  life  has  long  been  in  direct  opposition  to 

ordinarily  written,  presents  contrasts  so  the  character  impressed  on  his  writings ; 

strange,  that  thoughtful  readers  have  been  and  Macaulay,  who  gave  to  the  popular 
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opinion  its  most  emphatic  and  sparkling  suppresses  or  is  ignorant  of,  and  taking  in- 

expression,  increased  this    difference  by  to  account  only  those  which  he  includes, 

exaggerating  the  opposite  elements  of  the  his  judgment  of  Bacon  is  still  erroneous, 

human  epigram,  and  ended  in  manufac-  Long  before  we  read  Mr.  Dixon's  book,  we 

turing  the  most  brilliant  monstrosity  that  had  reversed  Macaulay's  opinion  merely 

ever  bore  the  name  of  a  person.    Lord  by  scrutinizing,  and  restoring  to  their  nat- 

Campbell  followed  with  a  biography  hav-  ural  relations,  Macaulay's  facts, 
ing  all  the  appearance  of  conscientious  re-         But  Mr.  Dixon's  volume,  while  in  style 

search  and  judicial  impartiality,  but  which  and  matter  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 

was  really  nothing  more  than  a  weak  trans-  and  entertaining  books  of  the  season,  is 

lation  of  Macaulay's  vivid  sentences  into  especially  valuable  for  the  new  light  it 

such  English  "  as  it  had  pleased  God  to  sheds  on  the  subject  by  the  introduction 

endow  him  withal."    Bacon,  to  all  inquir-  of  original  materials.     These  materials,  to 

ing  men,  still  remained  outside  of  the  state-  be  sure,  were  within  the  reach  of  any  per- 

ments  of  both  ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  near-  son  who  desired  to  write  an  impartial  bi- 

ly  two  centuries,  the  slight  biographical  ography ;  but  Mr.  Dixon  no  less  deserves 

sketch  by  his  chaplain,  Dr.  Eawleigh,  con-  honor  for  withstanding  the  prejudice  that 

veyed  a  juster  idea  of  the  man  than  all  the  Bacon's  moral  character  was  unquestion- 

biographies  by  which  it  had  been  succeed-  ably  settled  as  base,  and  for  daring  to  in- 

ed,  but  not  superseded.  vestigate  anew  the  testimony  on  which  the    . 

Mr.  Dixon's  "  Personal  History  of  Lord  judgment  was  founded.  And  there  can  be 
Bacon  "  is  the  first  attempt  to  vindicate  his  no  doubt  that  he  has  dispelled  the  horrible 
fame  by  original  research  into  unpublished  chimera,  that  the  same  man  can  be  thor- 
documents.  It  is  a  mortifying  reflection  to  oughly  malignant  or  mean  in  his  moral 
all  who  speak  the  English  tongue,  that  this  nature  and  thoroughly  beneficent  or  ex- 
task  should  have  been  deferred  so  long,  alted  in  his  intellectual  nature.  While  we 
There  has  been  no  lack  of  such  research  do  not  doubt  that  depravity  and  intelli- 
incegard  to  insignificant  individuals  who  gence  can  make  an  unholy  alliance,  we  do 
have  been  accidentally  connected  with  doubt  that  the  intelligence  thus  prompted 
events  which  come  within  the  cognizance  can  exhibit,  to  an  eye  that  discerns  spirits, 
of  English  historians  ;  but  the  greatest  all  the  vital  signs  of  benevolence.  If,  in 
Englishman  among  all  English  politicians  the  logic  of  character,  lago  or  Jerry  Sneak 
and  statesmen  since  the  Norman  Conquest  be  in  the  premises,  it  is  impossible  to  find 
has  heretofore  been  honored  with  no  biog-  Bacon  in  the  conclusion, 
rapher  who  considered  him  worthy  the  la-  The  value  of  Mr.  Dixon's  book  consists 
bor  which  has  been  lavished  on  inferior  in  its  introduction  of  new  facts  to  illustrate 
men.  The  readers  of  Macaulay's  four  vol-  every  questionable  incident  in  Bacon's  ca- 
umes  of  English  history  have  often  ex-  reer.  It  is  asserted,  for  instance,  that  Ba- 
pressed  their  amazement  at  his  minute  con,  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  was  im- 
knowledge  of  the  political  mediocrities  of  pelled  solely  by  interested  motives,  and 
the  time  of  James  II.  and  William  III.  opposed  the  government  merely  to  force 
He  spared  neither  time  nor  labor  in  col-  the  government  to  recognize  his  claims  to 
lecting  and  investigating  facts  regarding  office.  Mr.  Dixon  brings  forward  facts  to 
comparatively  unknown  persons  who  hap-  prove  that  his  opposition  is  to  be  justified 
pened  to  be  connected  with  his  subject ;  on  high  grounds  of  statesmanship ;  that  he 
but  in  his  judgment  of  a  man  who,  con-  was  both  a  patriot  and  a  reformer;  that 
sidered  simply  as  a  statesman,  was  infinite-  great  constituencies  were  emulous  to  make 
ly  greater  than  Halifax  or  Danby,  he  de-  him  their  representative ;  that  in  wit,  in 
pends  altogether  on  hearsay,  and  gives  that  learning,  in  reason,  in  moderation,  in  wis- 
hearsay  the  worst  possible  appearance.  In  dom,  in  the  power  of  managing  and  direct- 
his  article  on  Bacon,  he  not  merely  evinces  ing  men's  minds  and  passions,  he  was  the 
no  original  research,  but  he  so  combines  first  man  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  that 
the  loose  statements  he  takes  for  granted,  the  germs  of  great  improvements  are  to  be 
that,  in  his  presentation  of  them,  they  make  found  in  his  speeches;  that,  when  he  was 
out  a  stronger  case  against  Bacon  than  is  overborne  by  the  almost  absolute  power 
warranted  by  their  fair  interpretation.  In-  of  the  Court,  his  apparent  sycophancy  was 
deed,  leaving  out  the  facts  which  Macaulay  merely  the  wariness  of  a  wise  statesman ; 
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that  Queen  Elizabeth  eventually  acknowl- 
edged his  services  to  the  country,  and,  far 
from  neglecting  him,  repeatedly  extended 
to  him  most  substantial  marks  of  her  favor. 
This  portion  of  Mr.  Dixon's  volume,  found- 
ed on  state-papers,  will  surprise  both  the 
defamers  and  the  eulogists  of  Bacon.  It 
contains  facts  of  which  both  Macaulay  and 
Basil  Montagu  were  ignorant. 

Of  Bacon's  relations  with  Essex  we  nev- 
er had  but  one  opinion.  All  the  testimony 
brought  forward  to  convict  Bacon  of  treach- 
ery to  Essex  seemed  to  us  inconclusive. 
The  facts,  as  stated  by  Macaulay  and  Lord 
Campbell,  do  not  sustain  their  harsh  judg- 
ment. A  parallel  may  be  found  in  the 
present  political  condition  of  our  own  coun- 
try. Let  us  suppose  Senator  Toombs  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  had  a  wise  counsel- 
lor, who  for  ten  years  had  borne  to  him 
the  same  relation  which  Bacon  bore  to  Es- 
sex. Let  us  suppose  that  it  was  under- 
stood between  them  that  both  were  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  and 
that  nothing  was  to  be  done  to  forward  the 
triumph  of  their  party  which  was  not  strict- 
ly legal.  Then  let  us  suppose  that  Mr. 
Toombs,  from  the  impulses  of  caprice  and 
passion,  had  secretly  established  relations 
with  desperate  disunionists,  and  had  thus 
put  in  jeopardy  not  only  the  interests,  but 
the  lives,  of  those  who  were  equally  his 
friends  and  the  friends  of  the  Constitution. 
Let  us  further  suppose  that  he  had  sud- 
denly placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  force  to  overturn  the  United  States 
government  at  Washington,  while  he  was 
still  a  Senator  from  Georgia,  sworn  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  his  cheated  friend  and  counsellor 
had  just  left  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  after  a  long  conference,  in  which  he 
had  attempted  to  show,  to  an  incredulous 
listener,  that  Senator  Toombs  was  a  de- 
voted friend  to  the  Union,  though  dissatis- 
fied with  some  of  the  members  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. This  is  a  very  faint  illustra- 
tion of  the  political  relations  between  Es- 
sex and  Bacon,  admitting  the  generally  re- 
ceived facts  on  which  Bacon  is  execrated 
as  false  to  his  friend.  Mr.  Dixon  adduces 
new  facts  which  completely  justify  Bacon's 
conduct.  If  Bacon,  like  Essex,  had  been 
ruled  by  his  passions,  he  would  have  been 
a  far  fiercer  denouncer  of  Essex's  treason. 
He  had  every  reason  to  be  enraged.  He 
was  a  wise  man  duped  by  a  foolish  one. 


He  was  in  danger  of  being  implicated  in  a 
treason  which  he  abhorred,  through  the 
perfidy  of  a  man  who  was  generally  con- 
sidered as  his  friend  and  patron,  and  who 
was  supposed  to  act  from  his  advice.  As 
Bacon  doubtless  knew  what  we  now  for  the 
first  time  know,  every  candid  reader  must 
be  surprised  at  the  moderation  of  his  course. 
Essex  would  not  have  hesitated  to  shoot  or 
stab  Bacon,  had  Bacon  behaved  to  him  as 
he  had  behaved  to  Bacon.  But  we  pardon, 
it  seems,  the  most  hateful  and  horrible  self- 
ishness which  springs  from  the  passions ; 
our  moral  condemnation  is  reserved  for  that 
faint  form  of  selfishness  which  may  be  sus- 
pected to  have  its  source  in  the  intellect. 

In  regard  to  the  other  charges  against 
Bacon,  we  think  that  Mr.  Dixon  has 
brought  forward  evidence  which  must 
materially  modify  the  current  opinions  of 
Bacon's  personal  character.  He  has  prov- 
ed that  Bacon,  as  a  practical  statesman, 
was  in  advance  of  his  age,  rather  than  be- 
hind it.  He  has  proved  that  his  philosophy 
penetrated  his  politics,  and  that  he  gave 
wise  advice,  and  recommended  large,  lib- 
eral, and  humane  measures  to  a  generation 
which  could  not  appreciate  them.  He  has 
proved  that  he  did  everything  that  a  man 
in  his  situation  could  do  for  the  cause  of 
truth  and  justice  which  did  not  necessitate 
his  retirement  from  public  life.  The  abuses 
by  which  he  may  have  profited  he  not  only 
did  not  defend,  but  tried  to  reform.  Among 
the  statesmen  of  his  day  he  appears  not  on- 
ly intellectually  superior,  but  conventional- 
ly respectable,  —  a  fact  which  would  seem 
to  be  established  by  the  bare  statement, 
that  he  died  wretchedly  poor,  while  most 
of  them  died  enormously  rich. 

But  Mr.  Dixon,  in  his  advocacy  of  Ba- 
con, overlooks  the  circumstance,  that  no 
man  could  hold  high  officg  under  James  I., 
without  complying  with  abuses  calculated 
to  damage  his  reputation  with  posterity. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Bacon's  compli- 
ance was  connected  with  considerations 
which  Mr.  Dixon  entirely  ignores.  Far 
from  discriminating  between  Bacon  the 
philosopher  and  Bacon  the  politician,  we 
have  always  thought  that  they  were  inti- 
mately connected.  Bacon's  Method,  the 
thing  on  which,  as  a  philosopher,  he  espe- 
cially prided  himself,  was  defective.  It 
left  out  that  power  by  which  all  discover- 
ies have  since  his  time  been  made,  name- 
ly, scientific  genius.  Its  successful  work- 
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ing  depended  on  an  immense  collection  of  deserved  ignominy.    If  we  add  to  this  hil 
facts,  which  no  individual,  and  no  society  vivid  pictures  of  the  persons  and  events  of 
of  individuals,  could  possibly  make.    He  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  his  bright,  sharp, 
himself  was  never  weary  of  asserting  that  and  brief  way  of  flashing  his  convictions 
the  Method  could  never  produce  its  benef-  and  discoveries  on  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
icent  effects,  unless  it  were  assisted  by  the  we  indicate  merits  which  will  make  his 
revenues  of  a  nation.   Of  the  course  which  volume  generally  and  justly  popular.  The 
physical  science  really  followed  he  had  no  letters  of  Lady  Ann  Bacon,  the  mother  of 
prevision.      Copernicus,   Kepler,   Galileo,  the  philosopher  and  statesman— letters  for 
Gilbert,  he  never  appreciated.    He  was  an  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Dixon's  ex- 
intellectual  autocrat,  who  had  matured  his  haustive  research  —  would  alone  be  suffi- 
own  scheme  of  interpreting  Nature,  and  cient  to  justify  the  publication  of  his  in- 
thought,  that,  if  it  were  systematically  car-  teresting  book, 
ried  out,  the  inmost  secrets  of  Nature  could 
be  mastered.    His  desire  to  be  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England  was  subsidiary  to  his  Autobiography  of  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle,  Min- 
larger  desire  to  be  Lord  Chancellor  of  Na-  ister  oflnveresk.    With  Memorials  of  the 
ture   herself.      He   hoped,   by  managing  Men  and  Events  of  his  Time.    Boston  : 
James  and  Buckingham,  to  flatter  them  Tieknor  &  Fields.     12mo.    pp.  480. 
into  aiding,  by  the  revenues  of  the  State, 

his  grand  philosophical   scheme.      Com-  WHO  was  he  ?  and  what  was  he  like  ?  — 

bine  the  facts  which  Mr.  Dixon  has  disin-  Sir  Walter  Scott  answered  these  interroga- 

terred  with  the  facts  which  every  thought-  tories  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  in  this 

ful  reader  of  Bacon's  philosophical  works  wise.     He  says,  in  his  "  Review  of  the  Life 

already  knows,  and  the  vindication  of  Ba-  and  Works  of  John  Home,"  —  "Dr.  Carlyle 

con  as  a  man  is  complete.  was,  for  a  long  period,  clergyman  of  Mus- 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  failed  selburgh ;  his  character  was  as  excellent 

in  both  of  the  objects  of  his  highest  ambi-  as  his  conversation  was  amusing  and  in- 

tion.     His  philosophic  Method  is  demon-  structive;  his  person  and  countenance,  even 

strably  a  failure  ;  his  attempt  to  convert  at  a  very  advanced  age,  were  so  lofty  and 

James  and  Buckingham  to  his  views  re-  commanding,  as  to  strike  every  artist  with 

suited  in  his  own   unjust  disgrace  with  his  resemblance  to  the  Jupiter  Tonans  of 

contemporaries  and  posterity.     The  truth  the  Pantheon." 

is,  that,  cool,  serene,  comprehensive,  and  Sixty  years  ago,  this  old  Scottish  clergy- 
unimpassioned  as  he  appears,  he  was  from  man  sat  down,  one  January  day,  in  Mus- 
his  youth  actuated  by  a  fanaticism  which  selburgh,  and  began  to  write  his  "  Auto- 
seems  less  intense  than  the  fanaticism  of  a  biography."  He  had  lived  seventy-nine 
man  like  Cromwell  only  because  it  was  in-  years  among  scenes  of  great  interest,  and 
finitely  more  broad.  Had  he  succeeded  in  had  known  men  of  remarkable  genius.  He 
the  design  he  proposed  to  himself,  his  intel-  wrote  and  died.  The  manuscript  he  left 
lectual  domination  would  not  be  confined  has  been  often  read  and  enjoyed  by  clever 
to  England,  or  the  kingdoms  of  the  civiliz-  men  and  women,  who  in  their  turn  have 
ed  world,  but  would  be  commensurate  with  gone  to  the  churchyard  to  sleep  with  the 
the  whole  domain  of  Nature  and  man.  venerable  old  man  the  story  of  whose  life 

We  are  so  grateful  to  Mr.  Dixon  for  they  had  perused.      Sir  Walter  himself 

what  he  has  done,  that  we  are  not  disposed  once  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  time-stained 

to  quarrel  with  him  for  what  he  has  left  sheets.    All  are  now  dead  who  could  by 

undone.     He  has  added  such  a  mass  of  in-  any  chance  be  pained  by  the  publication 

controvertible  facts  to  the  materials  which  of  facts  in  which  their  relatives  took  part 

must  enter  into  the  future  biography  of  long  years  ago.      So  the  world  has  now 

Bacon,  that  his  book  cannot  fail  to  exact  another  volume  to  add  to  the  store  of  bi- 

cordial  praise  from  the  most  captious  crit-  ography,  and  the  future  historian  will  have 

ics.     Bacon,  in  his  aspirations  and  pur-  another  treasury  of  facts  from  which  to 

poses,  was  a  very  mucli  greater  man  than  illumine  his  pages. 

he  appears  in  Mr.  Dixon's  biography  ;  but  Himself  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  Alexan- 

still  to  Mr.  Dixon  belongs  the  credit  of  der  Carlyle  had  a  good  school-drilling  in 

rescuing  his  personal  reputation  from  un-  Prestonpans,  where  he  was  born.     One  of 
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the  stories  of  his  childhood  is  very  amus- 
ing, inasmuch  as  it  pictures  a  dozen  old 
women  listening  to  young  Alexander,  aged 
six,  who  reads  the  Song  of  Solomon  to  them 
in  a  graveyard,  he  all  the  while  perched 
on  a  tombstone.  My  Lord  Grange  was  the 
principal  man  in  Prestonpans  parish  ;  and 
Master  Carlyle,  with  his  excellent  father, 
had  great  reverence  for  the  patron  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  family's  transplanta- 
tion from  Annandale.  My  Lady  was  a  very 
lively  person,  daughter  of  the  man  who 
shot  President  Lockhart  in  the  dark  be- 
cause he  had  infuriated  him  in  an  arbitra- 
tion case  in  the  court.  This  great  family 
attracted  the  boyish  wonder  of  young  Car- 
lyle, and  some  of  the  gossiping  stories  that 
he  heard  in  his  father's  house  made  his 
juvenile  ears  tingle.  Poor  Lady  Grange ! 
Quarrelling  with  her  husband  one  day,  on 
his  return  from  London,  where  pretty  Fan- 
ny Lindsay,  who  kept  a  coffee-house  in  the 
Haymarket,  had  bewitched  him,  she  never 
knew  peace  again.  Her  temper,  never  very 
soothing  or  placable,  got  entire  possession 
of  her  life,  and  she  rained  stormy  gusts  of 
passion  on  her  guilty  lord.  He  trembled 
and  endured,  till  he  found  a  razor  concealed 
under  his  wife's  pillow,  and  then  he  deter- 
mined to  remove  his  violent  helpmeet  to 
a  safe  seclusion.  By  main  force,  with 
the  aid  of  accomplices,  he  seized  the  lady 
in  his  house  in  Edinburgh,  and  bore  her 
through  Stirling  to  the  Highlands.  Thence 
she  was  taken  to  St.  Kilda's  desolate  island, 
far  off  in  the  Western  Ocean,  and  there 
kept  for  the  remainder  of  her  days,  scantily 
furnished  with  only  the  coarsest  fare.  Her 
condition  was  most  wretched  to  the  last. 
In  those  days,  licentiousness  and  religious 
enthusiasm  were  not  incompatible  associ- 
ates, and  Lord  Grange  frequently  spent  his 
evenings  with  the  Minister  of  Prestonpans, 
praying,  and  settling  high  points  of  Calvin- 
ism with  the  old  pastor.  Good  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle used  to  complain  that  they  did  not  part 
without  wine,  and  that  late  hours  were 
consequent  upon  the  claret  they  liberally 
imbibed  after  their  pious  discussions. 

Dr.  Doddridge's  famous  Colonel  Gardi- 
ner came  to  reside  in  Minister  Carlyle's  par- 
ish, and  told  the  story  of  his  remarkable 
conversion,  with  his  own  lips,  to  the  cler- 
gyman. The  book  which  turned  him  from 
his  wicked  career  was  Gurnall's  "  Christian 
Armor,"  a  volume  placed  many  years  be- 
fore, by  a  mother's  hand,  in  his  trunk,  and 


until  then  neglected.  Young  Carlyle  heard 
Gardiner  tell  the  story  of  his  change  of  life 
several  times  to  different  sets  of  people, 
and  he  thought  Doddridge  had  marred  the 
tale  by  introducing  the  incident  of  a  blaze 
of  light,  which  the  Colonel  himself  never 
spoke  of  having  seen,  when  he  related  his 
conversion. 

When  Alexander  was  eleven  years  old, 
he  took  a  little  journey  with  his  father 
and  another  clergyman  by  the  name  of 
Jardine ;  and  the  two  pious,  elderly  gentle- 
men, having  a  great  turn  for  fun  and  buf- 
foonery, made  sport  wherever  they  went. 
Turning  their  wigs  hind-part  foremost,  and 
making  faces,  they  delighted  in  diverting 
the  children  they  encountered  on  the  way. 

Of  many  of  the  incidents  of  the  Porteous 
Mob  young  Carlyle  was  a  witness.  He 
was  in  the  Tolbooth  Church,  at  Edinburgh, 
when  Eobertson,  a  condemned  smuggler, 
who  was  brought  in  to  listen  to  the  dis- 
course and  prayers  before  execution,  made 
his  escape.  The  congregation  were  com- 
ing into  church  while  all  the  bells  were 
ringing,  when  the  criminal,  watching  his 
opportunity,  sprang  suddenly  over  a  pew, 
and  was  next  heard  of  in  Holland.  When, 
a  few  weeks  afterwards,  Wilson,  another 
smuggler,  was  executed,  Carlyle,  with  some 
of  hi»  school-fellows,  was  in  a  window  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Grass-Market,  and 
heard  Porteous  order  his  guard  to  fire  on 
the  people.  A  young  lad,  who  had  been 
killed  by  a  slug  entering  his  head,  was 
brought  into  the  house  where  the  boys 
were  on  that  occasion. 

In  the  summer  of  1737,  young  Carlyle 
might  have  been  seen  during  the  evening- 
hours  walking  anxiously  about  the  Pres- 
tonpans fields.  That  season  he  had  lost 
one  of  his  fellow-pupils  and  dearest  friends, 
and  they  had  often  agreed  together  that 
whichever  might  die  first  should  appear 
there  to  the  other,  and  reveal  the  secrets 
beyond  the  barrier.  And  so  the  survivor 
paced  the  meadows,  hoping  to  meet  his 
old  companion,  who  never  appeared.  In 
November  of  that  year  he  was  at  college, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  Robertson,  af- 
terwards the  eminent  historian,  then  be- 
gan. John  Home,  celebrated  at  a  later 
period  as  the  author  of  "Douglas,"  also 
became  an  intimate  friend.  He  now  de- 
cided to  choose  a  profession,  and  had  well- 
nigh  concluded  an  agreement  with  two 
surgeons  to  study  theirs,  when  he  became 
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disgusted  with  the  meanness  of  the  doc- 
tors, who  had  bought  for  dissection  the 
body  of  a  child  of  a  poor  tailor  for  six  shil- 
lings, the  price  asked  being  six  shillings 
and  sixpence,  from  which  they  made  the 
needy  man  abate  the  sixpence.  Turning 
from  the  niggardly  surgeons,  he  enrolled 
his  name  as  a  student  of  divinity,  and  was 
frequently  in  Edinburgh  attending  the  lec- 
tures at  Divinity  Hall.  Wonderfully  cheap 
was  the  living  in  those  days,  when,  at  the 
Edinburgh  ordinaries,  a  good  dinner  could 
be  had  for  fourpence,  small  beer  included. 
John  Witherspoon,  years  after  a  member 
of  the  American  Congress,  then  a  frank, 
generous  young  fellow,  was  a  companion 
of  Carlyle  at  this  period,  and  they  often 
•went  fishing  together  in  the  streams  near 
Gifford  Hall. 

The  city  of  Glasgow,  whither  young  Car- 
lyle had  gone  to  pursue  his  studies,  was  at 
this  time  far  inferior  in  point  of  commerce 
to  what  it  afterwards  became.  The  tobacco- 
trade  with  the  American  colonies  and  the 
traffic  in  sugar  and  rum  with  the  West  In- 
dies were  the  chief  branches  of  business. 
Carlyle  did  not  find  the  merchants  of 
those  days  interesting  or  learned  people, 
though  they  held  a  weekly  club,  where 
they  discussed  the  nature  and  principles 
of  trade,  and  invited  Alexander  to  join  it. 
But  he  found  life  in  Glasgow  very  dull,  and 
was  constantly  complaining  that  there  was 
neither  a  teacher  of  French  nor  of  music 
in  the  town.  There  was  but  one  concert 
during  the  two  winters  he  spent  there. 
Post-chaises  and  hackney-coaches  were 
unknown,  their  places  being  supplied  by 
three  or  four  old  sedan-chairs,  which  did 
a  brisk  business  in  carrying  midwives 
about  in  the  night,  and  old  ladies  to  church 
and  the  dancing -assemblies.  The  prin- 
cipal merchants  began  their  business  ear- 
ly in  the  morning,  and  took  dinner  about 
noon  with  their  families  at  home.  After- 
wards they  resorted  to  the  coffee-house, 
to  read  the  newspapers  and  enjoy  a  bowl 
of  punch.  Until  an  arch  fellow  from  Dub- 
lin came  to  be  master  of  the  chief  cof- 
fee-house, nine  o'clock  was  the  hour  for 
these  worthy  mercantile  gentlemen  to  be 
at  home  in  the  evening.  The  seductive 
Irish  stranger  began  his  wiles  by  placing 
a  few  nice  cold  relishing  things  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  so  gradually  led  the  way  to  hot 
suppers  and  midnight  symposia.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  college-session,  Carlyle  was 


introduced  to  a  club  which  gave  him  great 
satisfaction.  The  principal  member  was 
Robert  Simson,  the  celebrated  mathema- 
tician. Simson  was  a  great  humorist,  and 
was  particularly  averse  to  the  company  of 
ladies.  Matthew  Stewart,  afterwards  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  Edinburgh,  was 
a  constant  attendant  at  this  club. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  of 
1745,  the  young  divinity-student,  having 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  joined  the  Volun- 
teers, and  entered  warmly  into  all  the  bus- 
tle and  business  of  those  exciting  days.  In 
the  Battle  of  Prestonpans  he  took  part, 
and  was  active  to  the  end.  When  Prince 
Charles  Edward  issued  a  proclamation  of 
pardon  to  the  Volunteers,  Carlyle  went 
down  to  the  Abbey  Court  to  see  him.  The 
Prince  mounted  his  horse,  while  the  young 
man  stood  by,  and  rode  away  to  the  east 
side  of  Arthurs  Seat.  Charles  was  at  that 
time  a  good-looking  gentleman,  of  about 
five  feet  ten  inches,  with  dark  red  hair  and 
black  eyes. 

One  Monday  morning  in  October,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  years  ago,  young  Carlyle 
set  out  for  Rotterdam,  on  his  way  to  Ley- 
den,  to  join  the  British  students  there. 
Among  them  he  found  Charles  Townshend 
and  John  Wilkes,  names  afterwards  famous 
in  English  politics.  With  Wilkes  he  be- 
came intimate,  and  many  a  spirited  talk 
they  had  together  in  their  daily  rambles. 

But  we  cannot  dwell  upon  the  inci- 
dents of  Carlyle's  student -life  on  the 
Continent.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Scot- 
land he  made  acquaintance  with  Smollett, 
whose  lively,  agreeable  manners  rendered 
him  universally  popular.  Thomson,  the 
author  of  "  The  Seasons,"  and  Armstrong 
the  poet,  were  also  at  this  time  among  his 
friends.  In  1746  he  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon before  the  Presbytery  of  Haddington, 
and  got  "  universal  approbation,"  especial- 
ly from  one  young  lady,  to  whom  he  had 
been  long  attached.  Robertson  the  histo- 
rian and  Home  the  dramatist  were  now 
among  his  neighbors,  and  no  doubt  used 
their  influence  in  getting  the  young  cler- 
gyman a  living.  He  finally  settled  at  In- 
veresk,  where  his  life  was  a  very  pleasant 
round  of  cares  and  duties.  Hume,  Adam 
Smith,  Blair,  Smollett,  and  Robertson  now 
figure  largely  in  his  personal  record,  so 
that  he  had  no  lack  of  genial  compan- 
ions. Adam  Smith  he  describes  as  "a 
very  absent  man  in  society,  moving  his 
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lips,  talking  to  himself,  and  smiling,  in  the  by  its  sound  reasoning  than  by  the  candor 

midst  of  large  companies."  Robertson  was  of  its  statements  and  the  calmness  of  its 

a  very  different  person,  and  held  all  the  tone  and  temper.     If  his  later  essay,  on 

conversation-threads  in  his  own  fingers, —  "The  Laws  of  Race,  as  connected  with 

forgetting,  alas  !  sometimes,  that  he  had  Slavery,"  be  on  the  whole  less  satisfactory, 

not  been  present  in  many  a  scene  which  this  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  any  want 

he  described  as  an  eye-witness.  in  it  of  the  same  qualities  of  thought  and 

Carlyle  went  some  distance  on  the  way  style  as  were  displayed  in  his  earlier  work, 

toward  London  with  Home,  when  he  car-  but  to  the  greater  complexity  and  difficulty 

ried  his  tragedy  of  "  Douglas  "  for  exam-  of  the  subject  itself.  The  question  of  Race, 

ination  to  the  critics.    Six  other  clergymen  so  far  as  it  affects  actual  national  condi- 

aceompanied  the  precious  manuscript  on  tions,  is  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  intri- 

that  expedition,  and  the  fun  was  prodigious,  cate  which  can  be  presented  to  the  student 

Garrick  read  the  play  and  pronounced  it  of  politics.    It  is  impossible  to  investigate 

totally  unfit  for  the  stage !   "Douglas  "was  it  without  meeting  with  difficulties  which 

afterwards  brought  out  in  Edinburgh  with  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  cannot  be 

unbounded   success.      David   Hume   ran  solved,  or  without  opening  paths  of  specu- 

about  crying  it  up  as  the  first  performance  lation  which  no  human  foresight  can  trace 

the  world  had  seen  for  half  a  century.  to  their  end.   This  is,  indeed,  no  reason  for 

Carlyle's  visit  to  Shenstone  is  very  graph-  not  attempting  its  discussion ;  and  Mr.  Fish- 

ically  described  in  the  "Autobiography."  er,  in  treating  it  in  its  relation  to  Slavery, 

The  poet  was  then  "  a  large,  heavy,  fat  has  done  good  work,  and  has  brought  for- 

man,  dressed  in  white  clothes  and  silver  ward  important,  though  much  neglected 

lace."    One  night  in  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Rob-  considerations.    He  endeavors  to  place  the 

ertson  gave  a  small  supper-party  to  "the  whole  subject  of  the  relations  of  the  white 

celebrated  Dr.  Franklin,"  and  Carlyle  met  and  the  black  races  in  this  country  on  phil- 

him  that  evening  at  table.     They  came  osophic  grounds,  and  to  deduce  the  prin- 

together  afterwards  several  times.  ciples  which  must  govern  them  from  the 

But  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  teachings  of  ethnological  science,  or,  in 

book  itself,  our  limits  not  allowing  more  other  words,  from  natural  laws  which  hu- 

space  for  a  glance  at  one  of  the  most  en-  man  device  can  neither  abrogate  nor  alter, 

tertaining  works  in  modern  biography.  From  these  teachings  he  derives  the 

three  following  conclusions. 

"  The  white  race  must  of  necessity,  by 

The  Laws  of  Race,  as  connected  with  Slavery,  reason  of  its  superiority,  govern  the  negro, 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Law  of  the  Ter-  wherever  the  two  live  together. 

ritories,"  "Rustic  Rhymes,"  ete.    Phila-  "  The  two  races  can  never  amalgamate, 

delphia:  W. P.  Hazard.  1860.  8vo.  pp.70,  and  form  a  new  species  of  man,  but  must 

remain  forever  distinct,  —  though  mulat- 

THEKE  is  no  lack  of  talk  and  writing  toes  and  other  grades  always  exist,  because 

among  us  on  political  topics ;  but  there  is  constantly  renewed. 

great  lack  of  independent  and  able  thought  "  Each  race  has  a  tendency  to  occupy 

concerning  them.     The  disputes  and  the  exclusively  that  portion  of  the  country 

manoeuvres  of  parties  interfere  with  the  suited  to  its  nature." 

study  and  recognition  of  the  active  prin-  If  true,  these  conclusions  are  of  the  ut- 

ciples  which  silently  mould  the  national  most  importance.     They  are  higher  laws, 

character  and  history.     The  double-faced  which  "  must  rule  our  politics  and  our  des- 

platforms  of  conventions,  the  loose  mani-  tiny,  either  by  the  Constitution  or  over  it, 

festoes  of  itinerant  candidates  for  the  Pres-  either  with  the  Union  or  without  it ;  and 

idency,  the  rhetorical  misrepresentations  no  wit  or  force  of  man  is  strong  enough  to 

of  "  campaign  documents,"  form  the  staple  resist  them."     It  is  to  the  exposition  of 

of  our  political  literature.  the  results  which  follow  from  these  conclu- 

The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  is  sions,  assuming  them  to  be  true,  that  the 

one  of  the  few  men  who  not  only  think  for  larger  part  of  the  present  essay  is  devoted, 

themselves,  but  whose  thoughts  deserve  That  these  propositions  express,  or  at 

attention.     His  essay. on  "  The  Law  of  the  least  point  the  way  to  essential  truths,  we 

Territories  "  was  distinguished  not  more  are  fully  persuaded.   But  we  are  not  ready 
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to  accept  all  the  inferences  which  the  au- 
thor draws  from  them,  or  to  admit  that 
they  afford  sufficient  basis  for  some  of  his 
minor  assumptions. 

Arguing  from  his  first  conclusion,  the 
author  draws  the  inference  that  "  slavery 
is  the  necessary  result"  of  the  nature  of 
the  black  and  of  the  white  man.  "  The 
negro  is  by  nature  indolent  and  improvi- 
dent/' "He  is  also  ignorant."  "He  re- 
quires restraint  and  guidance  " ;  "  otherwise 
he  would  sink  .into  helpless,  hopeless  vice, 
idleness,  and  misery."  But  in  these  words, 
and  in  others  to  the  same  purport,  Mr. 
Fisher  assumes  that  the  nature  of  the  black 
is  incapable  of  such  improvement  as  to 
make  what  he  calls  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  servitude  needless  in  the  interest 
of  either  race.  We  are  surprised  that  so 
good  a  reasoner  should  speak  of  the  igno- 
rance of  the  black  as  a  natural  disqualifica- 
tion for  independence,  and  the  more  so,  be- 
cause, in  another  passage,  Mr.  Fisher  says, 
with  truth,  "  We  darken  his  mind  with  ig- 
norance." That  some  form  of  subjection 
of  the  negro  may  be  necessary  for  a  time 
that  extends  far  into  the  future  is  a  point 
we  will  not  dispute;  but  that  slavery,  as 
that  word  is  generally  understood,  is  the 
necessary  result  of  his  nature  and  of  our 
nature  we  believe  to  be  utterly  untrue. 
The  whole  history  of  American  slavery,  far 
from  exhibiting  the  negro  as  incapable  of 
improvement,  shows  him  making  a  slow 
and  irregular  advance  in  the  development 
of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  under 
circumstances  singularly  unfavorable.  It 
is  the  plea  of  the  advocates  of  the  slave- 
trade,  that  the  black  is  civilized  by  contact 
with  the  white.  The  plea  is  not  without 
truth.  It  is  the  universal  testimony  of 
slave-owners,  and  the  common  observation 
of  travellers,  that  the  city  and  house  slaves, 
that  is,  those  who  are  brought  into  most 
constant  and  close  relations  with  the  whites, 
show  higher  mental  development  than  those 
who  are  confined  to  the  fields.  The  ex- 
periment of  education,  continued  for  more 
than  one  generation,  has  never  been  tried. 
The  black  is  in  many  of  his  endowments 
inferior  to  the  white ;  but  until  he  and  his 
children  and  Ins  children's  children  have 
shown  an  incapacity  to  be  raised  by  a  suit- 
able training,  honestly  given,  to  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  condition  that  shall  fit 
them  for  self-dependence,  we  have  no  right 
to  assert  that  slavery  is  a  necessary  con- 


dition, if  in  the  meaning  of  necessary  we 
include  the  idea  of  permanence.  It  is  not 
needful  to  present  here  other  objections  to 
this  sweeping  assertion.  They  are  old, 
well-known,  and  unanswerable. 

But  leaving  this  and  other  points  on 
which  we  find  ourselves  at  issue  with  Mr. 
Fisher,  we  come  to  what  we  regard  as  the 
most  important  part  of  his  pamphlet,  —  the 
results  which  he  shows  to  follow  from  the 
law,  that  "  each  race  has  a  tendency  to  oc- 
cupy exclusively  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
try suited  to  its  nature."  In  the  Statee  that 
lie  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  negro  "  has 
found  a  congenial  climate  and  obtained  a 
permanent  foothold."  "  The  negro  multi- 
plies there ;  the  white  man  dwindles  and 
decays."  We  should  be  glad  to  quote  at 
length  the  striking  pages  in  which  Mr. 
Fisher  shows  the  prospect  of  the  ultimate 
and  not  distant  ascendency  of  the  black 
race  in  this  new  Africa.  The  considerations 
he- presents  are  of  vital  consequence  to  the 
South,  of  consequence  only  less  than  vital 
to  the  North.  Bu£  by  the  side  of  "  New 
Africa  "  are  States  and  Territories  in  which 
the  black  race  has  little  or  no  foothold. 
Free,  civilized,  and  prosperous  communities 
are  brought  face  to  face,  as  it  were,  with 
the  mixed  and  degenerating  populations  of 
the  Slave  country.  In  the  Free  States  the 
white  race  is  increasing  in  numbers  and 
advancing  in  prosperity  with  unexampled 
rapidity.  In  the  Slave  States  the  black  race 
is  growing  in  far  greater  proportion  than 
the  white,  the  most  important  elements  of 
prosperity  are  becoming  exhausted,  and 
the  forces  of  civilization  are  incompetent 
to  hold  their  own  against  the  ever-increas- 
ing weight  of  barbarism.  Shall  this  new 
Africa  push  its  boundaries  beyond  their 
present  limits  ?  Shall  more  territory  be 
yielded  to  the  already  wide-spread  African 
race  ?  It  is  not  the  question,  whether  the 
unoccupied  spaces  of  the  South  and  West 
shall  be  settled  by  Northern  white  emigrants 
with  their  natural  property,  or  by  Southern 
white  emigrants  with  their  legal  property, 
—  and  there  an  end ;  but  it  is  the  question, 
whether  New  England  or  New  Africa  shall 
extend  her  limits,  —  whether  the  country 
shall  be  occupied  a  century  hence  by  a 
civilized  or  by  a  barbarous  race.  Every 
rood  of  ground  yielded  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  masters  of  slaves  is  so  much  of  the 
heirloom  of  freedom  and  of  civilization  lost 
without  hope  of  recovery.  Slavery  is  trans- 
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lent.  As  an  institution,  such  as  it  has  de- 
veloped itself  in  our  Southern  States,  it  has 
already -given  tokens  of  decay.  But  the 
qualities  of  race  are  so  slowly  affected  by 
change  as  to  admit  of  being  called  constant 
and  permanent.  The  predominant  influ- 
ence of  the  blacks  in  the  Cotton  States  is 
already  (even  putting  aside  the  results  of 
slavery)  exhibiting  itself  in  the  lowering 
of  the  whites.  These  States  are  becoming 
uninhabitable  for  the  whites, — not  by  rea- 
son of  climate,  or  of  slavery  as  an  institu- 
tion, but  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  the 
inevitable  increase  of  the  slaves.  They 
must  have  the  land,  and  the  stronger  race 
will  be  driven  out  by  the  weaker,  on  ac- 
count of  the  preponderance  of  their  num- 
bers and  the  vis  inertice  of  their  natures. 
There  is  no  room  in  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  of  their  unsettled  territory,  for 
the  expansion  of  this  transatlantic  Africa. 
Where  the  black  race  is  now  settled  it  will 
stay,  but  it  must  be  confined  within  its 
present  limits. 

We  do  not  look  upon  the  simple  seces- 
sion of  the  Slave  States,  or  of  any  one  of 
them,  as  dangerous,  so  far  as  the  extension 
of  slavery  is  concerned,  —  rather,  on  the 
contrary,  as  likely  to  end  the  great  debate 
by  securing  all  unoccupied  territory  to  the 
North,  to  freedom,  and  to  the  white  races. 
It  is  only,  if  an  attempt  should  be  made,  for 
the.  sake  of  what  is  miscalled  peace,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  Union,  to  conciliate  the 
misguided  and  unfortunate  people  of  the 
South  by  compromise  or  concession,  that 
we  fear  the  consequences. 

The  responsibility  under  which  we  are 
to  act  is  not  for  our  own  moral  convic- 
tions alone,  but  also  for  the  happiness  of 
all  future  times.  There  is  no  room  for 
concession,  no  space  for  compromise,  in 
the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  black  or  of  the  white  race  on 
this  continent,  —  in  other  words,  the  prev- 
alence of  liberty  and  Christianity  and  all 
their  attendant  blessings,  or  that  of  ig- 
norance and  barbarism  with  their  train. 
"  We  will  decide  this  question,"  says  Mr. 
Fisher,  whose  words  were  written  before 
the  necessity  for  decision  was  so  distinctly 
presented  as  at  present,  "we  will  decide 
it,  if  we  can,  as  a  united  people  ;  but  if  we 
cannot,  if  cotton  and  slavery  and  the  ne- 
gro have  already  weakened  our  Southern 
brethren  by  their  spells  and  enchantments, 
so  that  the  South  cannot  decide  accord- 


ing to  the  traditions  and  impulses  of  our 
race,  then  we  of  the  North  will  still  decide 
it,  as  by  right  we  may,  —  by  right  of  rea- 
son, of  race,  and  of  law." 


Tlie  Conduct  of  Life.    By  E.  W.  EMERSO^. 
Boston  :Ticknor&  Fields.  16mo.  pp.288. 

IT  is  a  singular  fact,  that  Mr.  Emerson 
is  the  most  steadily  attractive  lecturer 
in  America.  Into  that  somewhat  cold- 
waterish  region  adventurers  of  the  sensa- 
tion kind  come  down  now  and  then  with  a 
splash,  to  become  disregarded  King  Logs 
before  the  next  season.  But  Mr.  Emerson 
always  draws.  A  lecturer  now  for  some- 
thing like  a  quarter  of  a  century,  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  lecturing  system,  the 
charm  of  his  voice,  his  manner,  and  his 
matter  has  never  lost  its  power  over  his 
earlier  hearers,  and  continually  winds  new 
ones  in  its  enchanting  meshes.  What  they 
do  not  fully  understand  they  take  on  trust, 
and  listen,  saying  to  themselves,  as  the 
old  poet  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, — 

"  A  sweet,  attractive,  kind  of  grace, 
A  full  assurance  given  by  looks, 
Continual  comfort  in  a  face, 
The  lineaments  of  gospel  books." 

We  call  it  a  singular  fact,  because  we  Yan- 
kees are  thought  to  be  fond  of  the  spread- 
eagle  style,  and  nothing  can  be  more  re- 
mote from  that  than  his.  We  are  reckoned  a 
practical  folk,  who  would  rather  hear  about 
a  new  air-tight  stove  than  about  Plato ;  yet 
our  favorite  teacher's  practicality  is  not 
in  the  least  of  the  Poor  Richard  variety. 
If  he  have  any  Buncombe  constituency, 
it  is  that  unrealized  commonwealth  of  phi- 
losophers which  Plotinus  proposed  to  estab- 
lish ;  and  if  he  were  to  make  an  almanac, 
his  directions  to  farmers  would  be  some- 
thing like  this  :  —  "  OCTOBER  :  Indian  Sum- 
mer ;  now  is  the  time  to  get  in  your  early 
Vedas."  What,  then,  is  his  secret  ?  Is  it 
not  that  he  out- Yankees  us  all?  that  his 
range  includes  us  all  ?  that  he  is  equally 
at  home  with  the  potato-disease  and  orig- 
inal sin,  with  pegging  shoes  and  the  Over- 
soul  ?  that,  as  we  try  all  trades,  so  has  he 
tried  all  cultures  ?  and  above  all,  that  his 
mysticism  gives  us  a  counterpoise  to  our 
super-practicality  ? 

There  is  no  man  living  to  whom,  as  a 
writer,  so  many  of  us  feel  and  thankfully 
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acknowledge  so  great  an  indebtedness  for 
ennobling  impulses, — none  whom  so  many 
cannot  abide.  What  does  he  mean  ?  ask 
these  last.  "Where  is  his  system  ?  What  is 
the  use  of  it  all  ?  What  the  deuse  have 
we  to  do  with  Brahma  ?  Well,  we  do  not 
propose  to  write  an  essay  on  Emerson  at 
the  fag-end  of  a  February  "Atlantic,"  with 
Secession  longing  for  somebody  to  hold  it, 
and  Chaos  come  again  in  the  South  Caro- 
lina teapot.  We  will  only  say  that  we  have 
found  grandeur  and  consolation  in  a  starlit 
night  without  caring  to  ask  what  it  meant, 
save  grandeur  and  consolation  ;  we  have 
liked  Montaigne,  as  some  ten  generations 
before  us  have  done,  without  thinking  him 
so  systematic  as  some  more  eminently  te- 
dious (or  shall  we  say  tediously  eminent  ?) 
authors ;  we  have  thought  roses  as  good 
in  their  way  as  cabbages,  though  the  lat- 
ter would  have  made  a  better  show  in  the 
witness-box,  if  cross-examined  as  to  their 
usefulness ;  and  as  for  Brahma,  why,  he 
can  take  care  of  himself,  and  won't  bite 
us  at  any  rate. 

The  bother  with  Mr.  Emerson  is,  that, 
though  he  writes  in  prose,  he  is  essentially 
a  poet.  If  you  undertake  to  paraphrase 
what  he  says,  and  to  reduce  it  to  words 
of  one  syllable  for  infant  minds,  you  will 
make  as  sad  work  of  it  as  the  good  monk 
with  his  analysis  of  Homer  in  the  "Epis- 
tolae  Obscurorum  Virorum."  We  look 
upon  him  as  one  of  the  few  men  of  genius 
whom  our  age  has  produced,  and  there 


needs  no  better  proof  of  it  than  his  mas- 
culine faculty  of  fecundating  other  minds. 
Search  for  his  eloquence  in  his  books  and 
you  will  perchance  miss  it,  but  meanwhile 
you  will  find  that  it  has  kindled  all  your 
thoughts.  For  choice  and  pith  of  lan- 
guage he  belongs  to  a  better  age  than  ours, 
and  might  rub  shoulders  with  Fuller  and 
Browne,  —  though  he  does  use  that  abom- 
inable word,  reliable.  His  eye  for  a  fine, 
telling  phrase  that  will  carry  true  is  like 
that  of  a  backwoodsman  for  a  rifle  ;  and  he 
will  dredge  you  up  a  choice  word  from  the 
ooze  of  Cotton  Mather  himself.  A  diction 
at  once  so  rich  and  so  homely  as  his  we 
know  not  where  to  match  in  these  days  of 
writing  by  the  page  ;  it  is  like  homespun 
cloth-of-gold.  The  many  cannot  miss  his 
meaning,  and  only  the  few  can  find  it.  It 
is  the  open  secret  of  all  true  genius.  What 
does  he  mean,  quotha  ?  He  means  inspir- 
ing hints,  a  divining-rod  to  your  deeper 
nature,  "plain  living  and  high  thinking." 
We  meant  only  to  welcome  this  book, 
and  not  to  review  it.  Doubtless  we  might 
pick  our  quarrel  with  it  here  and  there  ; 
but  all  that  our  readers  care  to  know  is, 
that  it  contains  essays  on  Fate,  Power, 
Wealth,  Culture,  Behavior,  Worship,  Con- 
siderations by  the  Way,  Beauty,  and  Illu- 
sions. They  need  no  invitation  to  Emer- 
son. "Would  you  know,"  says  Goethe, 
"  the  ripest  cherries  ?  Ask  the  boys  and 
the  blackbirds."  He  does  not  advise  you 
to  inquire  of  the  crows. 
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Ninety  Days'  Worth  of  Europe.  By  Ed- 
ward E.  Hale.  Boston.  Walker,  Wise,  &  Co. 
16mo.  pp.  224.  75  cts. 
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Result  of  Some  Researches  among  the  Brit- 
ish Archives  for  Information  relative  to  the 
Founders  of  New  England,  made  in  the  Years 
1S5S,  '59,  and  '60.  By  Samuel  G.  Drake. 
Boston.  Published  at  the  Office  of  the  New 
England  Historical  Register.  Small  4to.  pp. 
131.  Sl-50. 

The  New  American  Encyclopaedia:  a  Pop- 
ular Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge.  Edit- 
ed by  George  Ripley  and  Charles  A.  Dana. 
Volume  XI.  Mac  to  Moxa.  New  York.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  8vo.  pp.  788,  vii.  $3.00. 

The  Silver  Penny  Series.  Comprising  Six 
Volumes,  neatly  put  up  in  a  Box,  for  Chil- 
dren. Boston.  Walker,  Wise,  &  Co.  24mo. 
25  cts.  each. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer,  with  the  Hymns, 
Epigrams,  and  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice. 
Literally  translated,  with  Explanatory  Notes, 
by  Theodore  Alois  Buckley,  B.  A.  New  York. 
Harper  &  Brothers.  16mo.  pp.  432.  75  cts. 

Herodotus.  Recensuit  Josephus  Williams 
Blakesley,  S.  T.  B.  New  York.  Harper  & 
Brothers.  32mo.  2  vols.  pp.  362  and  364.  $1.50. 

Hymns  for  Mothers  and  Children.  Com- 
piled by  the  Author  of  "  Violet,"  "  Daisy," 
etc.  Boston.  Walker,  Wise,  &  Co.  12mo. 
pp.  287.  $1.25. 

Martin's  Natural  History.  Translated  from 
the  Thirty-Fifth  German  Edition.  By  Sarah 
A.  Myers.  Containing  Two  Hundred  and  Six- 
ty-Two beautifully-colored  Illustrations.  Sec- 
ond Series.  New  York.  Phinney,  Blakeman, 
&  Mason.  12mo.  pp.  490.  $1.50. 

History  of  Latin  Christianity;  including 
that  of  the  Popes,  to  the  Pontificate  of  Nico- 
las V.  By  Henry  Hart  Milman,  D.  D.  Vol. 
HL  New  York.  Sheldon  &  Co.  12nio.  pp. 
525.  $1.50. 

Studies  from  Life.  By  the  Author  of  "John 
Halifax,"  etc.  New  York.  Harper  &:  Broth- 
ers. 16mo.  pp.  290.  75  cts. 

Hallam's  Middle  Ages.  Boston  Library 
Edition.  Boston.  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee,  & 
Co.  Crown  8vo.  3  vols.  $3.75. 

The  Printer-Boy;  or,  How  Ben  Franklin 
made  his  Mark.  An  Example  for  Youth.  By 
William  M.  Thayer.  Boston.  J.  E.  Tilton  & 
Co.  18mo.  pp.  261.  75  cts. 

The  Diary  of  George  Washington,  from  1789 
to  1791 ;  embracing  the  Opening  of  the  First 
Congress,  and  his  Tours  through  New  Eng- 
land, Long  Island,  and  the  Southern  States, 
together  with  his  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the 
Ohio,  in  1753.  Edited  by  Benson  J.  Lossing. 
New  York,  Charles  B.  Richardson  &  Co. 
12mo.  pp.  248.  $1.00 


Songs  for  the  Sorrowing.  By  H.  N.  With 
an  Introduction,  by  Win.  R.  Williams,  D.  D. 
New  York.  Phinney,  Blakeman,  &  Mason. 
12mo.  pp.  254.  $1.00. 

Chambers's  Encyclopaedia.  A  Dictionary 
of  Universal  Knowledge  for  the  People.  Part 
22.  New  York.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  8vo. 
paper,  pp.  63.  15  cts. 

Men  and  Times  of  the  Revolution;  or,  Me- 
moirs of  Elkanah  Watson,  including  his  Jour- 
nal of  Travels. in  Europe  and  America,  his 
Journals  of  Travels  from  the  Year  1777  to 
1842,  and  his  Correspondence  with  Public 
Men,  and  Reminiscences  and  Incidents  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Edited  by  his  Son, 
Winslow  C.  Watson.  New  York.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  12mo.  pp.  557.  $1.50. 

Up  the  River.  By  Jacob  Abbott  New  York. 
Harper  &  Brothers.  18mo.  pp.  192.  50  cts. 

Corns,  Medals,  and  Seals,  Ancient  and 
Modern.  Illustrated  and  described  by  W.  C. 
Prime.  New  York.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Small  4to.  pp.  292.  $3.00. 

Principles  of  Physics;  or,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy. Designed  for  the  Use  of  Colleges  and 
Schools.  By  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.  Phila- 
delphia. H.  C.  Peck  &  Theodore  Bliss.  12mo. 
pp.  700.  $2.00. 

What  we  Eat  An  Account  of  the  most 
Common  Adulterations  of  Food  and  Drink, 
with  Simple  Tests  by  which  many  of  them 
may  be  detected.  By  Thomas  H.  Hoskins, 
M.  D.  Boston.  T.  0.  H.  P.  Burnham.  12mo. 
pp.  218.  63  cts. 

Correspondence  of  Fraulein  Giinderode  and 
Bettine  von  Arnim.  Boston.  T.  O.  H.  P. 
Burnham.  12mo.  pp.  344.  $1.00. 

The  Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon.  From 
Unpublished  Documents.  By  W.  Hepworth 
Dixon,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Boston.  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields.  12mo.  pp.  424,  xx.  $1.25. 

The  Autobiography  of  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander 
Carlyle,  Minister  of  Inveresk.  With  Memo- 
rials of  the  Men  and  Events  of  his  Times.  Bos- 
ton. Ticknor  &  Fields.  12mo.  pp.480.  $1.50. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Philip  Schuyler. 
By  Benson  J.  Lossing.  New  York.  Mason 
Brothers.  12mo.  pp.  502.  $1.50. 

The  Works  of  Francis  Bacon.  Collected 
and  edited  by  James  Spedding,  M.  A.,  Robert 
Leslie  Ellis,  M.  A.,  and  Douglas  Denon  Heath. 
Volume  XHI.  Being  Volume  ITL  of  the  Lit- 
erary and  Professional  Works.  Boston.  Brown 
&  Taggard.  12mo.  pp.  418.  $1.50. 

Twelve  Discourses.  By  Henry  M.  Dexter. 
Boston.  Printed  for  the  Pine  Street  Fair. 
16mo.  pp.  219.  $1.25. 
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GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

THE  PROFESSORS.  the  American  educational  system,  he  was 

very  particular  in  inquiring  as  to  what  we 

"  WHICH  of  the  German  universities  meant  by  our  term  College.  He  had  read 
would  be  the  best  adapted  to  my  pur-  the  work  of  the  historian  Raumer  on  Amer- 
pose  ?  "  is  the  question  of  many  an  Amer-  ica,  and  declared  that  from  this  he  could 
ican  student,  who,  having  gone  through  the  get  no  notion  whatever  as  to  what  the  term 
usual  course  in  the  United  States, -looks  meant  with  us.  The  very  same  thing  oc- 
abroad  for  the  completion  of  his  scientific  curs  daily  in  the  United  States  in  regard 
or  liberal  studies.  Of  Gb'ttingen  and  to  foreign,  or,  more  properly,  the  Con- 
Heidelberg  he  will  often  have  read  and  tinental  universities.  Accustomed  as  we 
heard  ;  the  reputation  of  the  compara-  are  to  the  prevalence  of  the  tutorial  sys- 
tively  new  university  of  Berlin  will  not  tern,  the  use  of  text-books,  —  in  many 
be  unfamiliar  to  him ;  but  of  Tubingen,  parts  of  the  Union  not  defining  clearly 
Wiirzburg,  Erlangen,  Halle,  or  Bonn,  the  difference  between  the  terms  Uni- 
even,  he  will  perhaps  know  little  more  versity,  College,  Institute,  and  Academy, 
than  the  name.  In  the  majority  of  the  giving  the  first  name  often  to  institutions 
last-named  places,  foreigners,  especially  having  but  one  faculty,  and  that  at  times 
his  own  countrymen,  are  rare ;  none  of  incomplete,  with  no  theological,  and  of- 
his  friends  have  studied  there ;  they  have  ten  no  law  or  medical  department,  for- 
followed  the  current,  since  the  last  cen-  getting  that  the  University  should,  from 
tury,  and  spent  their  time  in  Gb'ttingen  its  very  name,  be  as  universal  as  possi- 
or  Heidelberg,  perhaps  a  winter  in  Ber-  ble  in  its  teachings,  comprehending  in  its 
lin.  They  have  found  these  institutions  list  of  studies  the  combined  scientific  and 
good,  and  affording  every  facility  for  literary  pursuits  of  the  age,  —  we  are  apt 
study;  but  would  not  Munich,  or  Leipzig,  to  look  upon  foreign  schools  of  learning 
or  Jena,  or  any  other  one  of  the  twenty-  as  similar  in  nature  and  purpose  to  our 
six  universities  of  Germany,  better  an-  own,  diffei'ing  not  in  the  quality  or  spe- 
swer  the  purpose  of  many  a  student  ?  cific  character  of  the  teaching,  but  rather 

During  the  last  winter,  in  many  con-  in  the  scope  and  extent  of  the  branches 

versations  with  a  retired  professor  in  taught.  Yet  nothing  is  farther  from  the 

Berlin,  who  manifested  a  special  inter-  truth.  The  result  is,  that  many  a  one 

est  in  American  institutions,  mainly  in  starts  for  Europe  full  of  hope,  to  seek 
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what  he  would  have  found  better  at  home,  History  in  Jena,  Ruckert  Professor  in 

—  or,  when  prepared  and  mature  for  Eu-  Berlin,  Uhland  in  Tubingen, 
ropean  travel,  is  left  to  chance  or  one-         In  nothing  can  Germany  manifest  a 

sided  advice  in  the  choice  of  a  locality  in  better-grounded  feeling  of  national  pride 

which  to  prosecute  further  studies.     Of-  than  in  this,  its  university  system.     Po- 

ten  with  only  book-knowledge  of  the  Ian-  litically  inert,  divided  into  petty  states, 

guage  of  the  country,  accident  will  lead  powerless,  the  ever-ready  prey  of  more 

him  to  the  very  university  the  least  ade-  active    or    ambitious    neighbors,   it    has 

quate  to  his  purpose.  played  a  pitiful  role  in  the  world's  histo- 

Having  now  spent  some  time  in  four  ry,  with  annals  made  up  of  petty  feuds 

of  the  leading  German  universities,  and  and  jealousies  and  tyrannical  meannesses, 

contemplating  a  longer  stay  for  the  pur-  never  working  as  one  people,  save  when 

pose   of  visiting  others,  the  writer   has  driven  to  extremity.    With  countless  dif- 

thought  that  some  general  remarks  might  ferences  of  dialect,  manners,  customs,  it 

call  attention  to  points  often  disregarded,  is  one  and  national  in  nothing  save  in  its 

and  serve  to  give  some  insight  into  the  literature,  and  feels,  that,  through  the  high 

nature  of  the  institutions  of  learning  of  culture  of  its  scholars,  through  the  new 

O  '  D 

the  country,  —  rather  aiming  to  charac-  paths  its  men  of  science  have  opened, 
terize  the  system  of  higher  education  as  through  the  profound  investigations  of 
it  now  exists  than  to  give  detailed  histori-  the  learned  in  every  sphere,  it  holds  its 
cal  notices,  including  something  of  student-  place  at  the  head  of  every  intellectual 
life,  and  the  professors, — in  fine,  such  ob-  movement  of  the  age.  It  feels  that  its 
servations  as  would  not  be  likely  to  be  universities  are  the  laboratories  whence 
made  by  a  general  tourist,  and  such  as  issue  the  thoughts  whose  significance  the 
native  writers  deem  it  unnecessary  to  world  is  ever  more  and  more  ready 
make,  presupposing  a  knowledge  of  the  to  acknowledge.  France  even,  selfish 
facts  in  their  own  readers.  and  proud  of  its  past  supremacy  in  all 
The  German  universities  are  the  cul-  things,  has  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
minating  point  of  German  culture.  They  century  laid  aside  much  of  its  exclusive-  • 
concentrate  within  themselves  the  intel-  ness,  and  a  Germanic  infusion  is  percep- 
lectual  pith  of  the  country.  Dating  their  tible  through  all  the  mannerism  of  the 
foundation  as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth  latest  and  best  productions  of  the  French 
century,  as  Prague,  Vienna,  and  Heidel-  school.  Comparatively  of  late  years  is  it, 
berg,  —  or  established  but  of  late  years  that  the  English  mind  has  fairly  come 
in  the  nineteenth,  as  Berlin,  Bonn,  and  in  contact  with  this  German  culture.  Its 
Munich,  —  they  attract  to  themselves  the  first  loud  manifestation  may  be  heard  in 
mental  strength  of  the  land,  forming  a  the  prose  of  Carlyle  and  his  school ;  yet 
focus  from  which  radiates,  whether  in  even  now  its  influence  has  permeated  our 
Theology,  Science,  Literature,  or  Art,  whole  literature  so  much,  that,  when  read- 
the  new  world  of  thought,  which  finds  ing  some  of  our  latest  poetry,  tones  and 
its  way  to  remotest  regions,  often  filter-  melodies  will  come  like  distant  echoes 
ed  and  unacknowledged.  They  number  from  the  groves  on  the  hillsides  where 
among  their  professors  the  most  distin-  warble  the  nightingales  of  Germany, 
guished  men  of  the  century,  whether  po-  A  most  unpractical  people,  however, 
ets,  philosophers,  or  divines.  All  who  lay  the  Germans,  who  have  been  so  active 
claim  to  authorship  find  in  the  lecture-  in  almost  every  possible  field  of  specu- 
room  a  firm  stand  and  rank  in  society,  lation,  have  produced  nothing  which  could 
as  Government  is  ever  ready  to  insure  a  give  one  unacquainted  with  their  univer- 
life-position  to  distinguished  scholars.  To  sity  system  a  true  notion  of  its  work- 
mention  only  a  few  examples  of  men  who  ings  and  actual  state.  Much  has  been 
would  scarcely  be  thought  of  in  a  profes-  written  on  Pedagogy,  its  history  general 
sorial  career, — Schiller  was  Professor  of  and  special,  the  common  schools  and  gym- 
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nasia;  but  until  1854  there  was  not  even 
a  general  work  on  the  history  of  the  uni- 
versities. To  Karl  von  Raumer,  former 
Minister  of  Public  Worship  in  Prussia, 
we  owe  the  first  Beitrag,  as  he  modest- 
ly calls  it,  the  fourth  volume  of  his  "  His- 
tory of  Pedagogy  "  being  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  these.  Partly  made  up  of  his- 
torical sketches,  partly  narrations  of  the 
writer's  personal  experience  as  student 
from  1801,  as  professor  in  various  places 
from  1811,  it  does  not  aim  and  is  but  lit- 
tle calculated  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the 
system  itself.  Special  works,  as  the  one 
of  Tomek  on  Prague,  and  of  Kliipfel  on 
Tubingen,  do  exist,  but  otherwise  noth- 
ing but  personal  observation  can  be  made 
use  of.  Statistics,  every  information,  in 
fine,  concerning  the  present  intellectual 
wealth  of  the  nation,  must  be  acquired 
either  orally,  or  from  the  catalogues,  pro- 
grammes, and  hundreds  of  local  pamphlets 
that  are  issued  yearly.  The  work  of  the 
B,ev.  Dr.  SchafF,  "  Germany,  its  Univer- 
sities, Theology,  and  Religion,"  (Philadel- 
phia, 1857,)  rather  aims  to  characterize 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  German  the- 
ology, the  latter  part  being  taken  up  with 
interesting  and  well-written  sketches  of 
the  leading  divines. 

Before  proceeding  to  these  high- 
schools  themselves,  let  us  glance  at  the 
general  system  of  German  education.  In 
spite  of  political  differences,  there  exists 
much  uniformity  in  this  throughout  the 
Confederation.  The  German  States  are 
exceedingly  paternal  in  the  care  they 
take  of  their  subjects.  They  extend 
their  parental  supervision  even  to  the 
family  interior,  every  relation  of  life  is 
regulated  by  fixed  laws,  and  even  after 
death  the  inhumation  must  be  'conducted 
in  the  forms  and  with  the  precautions 
prescribed.  The  new-born  child  must 
be  baptized  within  six  weeks  after  birth. 
If  the  parents  neglect  it,  Government  sees 
to  it,  —  unless  they  claim  the  privileges 
of  Israelites,  in  which  case  the  rites  of 
their  religion  must  be  followed.  Be- 
tween his  sixth  and  seventh  year  the 
child  must  enter  some  school  or  receive 
elementary  instruction  at  home.  So  far 


is  education  compulsory ;  beyond,  it  is  op- 
tional. When  duly  prepared,  he  enters, 
if  the  parents  desire  it,  the  Government 
Gymnasium  or  Lyceum,  answering  pret- 
ty much  to  our  College ;  it  fits  the  youth 
for  entering  the  University.  It  confers 
no  degrees ;  only,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  studies,  an  Examen  Maturitatis  takes 
place.  The  youth  is  then  declared  ripe 
for  matriculation.  Without  having  un- 
dergone this  examination,  he  can  never 
become  a  regular  student.  Even  should 
he  have  attended  regularly  any  of  the 
many  private  academies,  or  the  Real- 
schule,  where  thorough  instruction  is  giv- 
en, but  with  less  special,  though  no  slight 
attention  to  Latin  and  Greek,  and  more 
to  mathematics  and  practical  branches, 
even  then  he  must  acquire  from  one  of 
the  gymnasia  the  exemption-and-maturi- 
ty-right.  In  the  slang  of  student-life,  the 
gymnasiast  is  styled  a  Frog,  the  school 
itself  a  Pond ;  between  the  time  of  his 
declaration  of  maturity  and  his  reception 
as  student,  he  is  called  a  Mule. 

The  course  is  no  light  one  the  candi- 
date has  gone  through, — nine  or  ten  years 
of  classical  training,  Latin  the  whole  time, 
Greek  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  He- 
brew the  last  four,  generally  optional, 
though  in  many  cases  required  at  future 
examinations.  The  modern  languages 
have  not  been  neglected :  French  he  has 
pursued  seven  years,  English  or  Italian 
the  last  three  or  four.  Beside  all  these, 
the  elements  of  Philosophy,  Moral  and 
Natural,  History,  Mathematics,  etc.  In 
fine,  the  certificate  of  maturity  would  in 
most  cases  equal,  in  many  surpass,  what 
in  our  colleges  is  styled  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  Of  course,  the  parallel  must  not 
be  understood  as  existing  with  respect 
to  many  of  the  older  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  which  presuppose,  in  the 
entering  freshman,  a  preparatory  course 
of  several  years. 

The  classical  training  so  strictly  re- 
quired of  natives  who  enter  these  high- 
schools  is  not  so  rigidly  inquired  into  in 
the  case  of  foreigners,  —  though  in  this 
respect  the  regulations  differ  in  various 
states.  In  Prussia  and  generally,  the 
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passport  is  all-sufficient;  but  in  Wiirtem-  due  time.  —  There  is  no  check,  no  con- 
berg,  a  diploma  or  some  certificate  of  for-  straint  whatever,  during  the  whole  time 
mer  studies  must  be  exhibited  before  ad-  the  studies  last.  At  the  expiration  of  three 
mission.  The  officers  of  some  of  the  uni-  or  four,  sometimes  even  five  years,  an 
versities,  as  Tiibingen,  for  instance,  are  examination  takes  place  before  the  de- 
very  particular  in  enforcing  all  the  rules,  gree  of  Doctor  can  be  conferred,  —  not 
inquiring  of  the  applicant,  whatever  be  a  severe  one  by  any  means,  confined  as 
his  age  or  nationality,  whether  he  has  a  it  is  to  the  special  branch  to  which  the 
written  permission  from  his  parents  to  candidate  wishes  to  devote  himself.  In 
study  abroad  and  in  their  university,  the  Medical  and  Law  Departments  it  is 
whether  he  has  the  money  necessary  to  more  serious  than  in  the  Philosophical, 
pay  the  debts  he  may  contract,  and  such  This  examination  is  followe'd  by  a  public 
other  minute  questions  as  will  strike  an  discussion  in  presence  of  the  dean  and 
American  especially  as  particularly  im-  professors  of  the  faculty,  held  in  Latin, 
pertinent.  The  precaution  is  carried  so  on  some  thesis  that  has  been  treated  and 
far,  that,  when  no  positive  information  is  printed  in  the  same  language  by  the  can- 
given  as  to  means  of  subsistence,  the  let-  didate.  His  former  fellow-students,  and 
ter  of  credit  must  be  delivered  into  the  any  one  present  that  wishes,  stand  as  op- 
hands  of  the  beadle  as  security.  Yet  ponents.  This  disputation,  whatever  may 
such  little  incidents  are  but  slight  annoy-  have  been  its  merits  in  former  days,  has 
ances  at  most,  which  a  little  good-humor  degenerated  in  the  present  into  a  mere 
and  desire  to  conform  to  the  habits  and  piece  of  acted  mummery,  where  the  par- 
ways  of  doing  of  the  country  will  re-  takers  not  only  stutter  and  stammer  over 
move.  He  who  goes  abroad  always  ready  bad  Latin,  but  even  help  themselves,  when 
to  bristle  up  against  what  does  not  ex-  their  memory  fails  utterly,  with  the  pre- 
actly  conform  to  his  preconceived  ideas  viously  written  notes  of  their  extempore 
of  propriety,  measuring  and  weighing  all  objections  and  answers.  The  principal  re- 
things  with  his  own  national  weights  and  quisite  for  the  attainment  of  the  Doctor's 
measures,  will  be  continually  making  him-  degree,  when  the  necessary  amount  of 
self  disagreeable  and  unhappy,  and  in  the  time  has  been  given,  in  the  Philosophical 
end  profit  little  by  his  absence  from  home.  Faculty  at  least,  is  the  fees,  which  often 

The  conclusion  of  the  training-system  mount  quite  high. 

in  the  gymnasia  usually  occurs   before  From  the  ranks  of  such  as  have  attain- 

the  nineteenth  or  twentieth  year.     With  ed  this  title,  for  so  it  should  be  called,  ev- 

the  reception  of  the  certificate  of  maturi-  ery  office  of  any  importance  in  the  State  is 

ty  the  youth  may  be  said  to  have  donned  filled.     Through  every  ramification  of  the 

the  virile  toga.     He  enjoys  during  his  complicated  system  of  government,  rec- 

university  years  a  degree  of  liberty  such  ommendations  and  testimonials  play  the 

as  he  never  enjoyed  before,  never  will  greatest  role, —  the  first  necessary  step  for 

enjoy  again  when  his  student-days  are  advancement  being  the  completion  of  the 

over.      Having  taken   out  his  matricu-  university  studies.     And  by  public  func- 

lation-papers,  and  given  the  Handschlag  tionaries  must  not  be  understood  merely 

(taken  the  oath)  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  those  holding  high  civil  or  military  grades, 

land  and  the  statutes  of  the  university,  Every  minister  of  the  Church,  every  phy- 

he  has  become  a  student, —  a  Fox,  as  the  sician,  chemist,  pharmaceutist,  law-practi- 

freshman  is  styled, — he  chooses  his  own  tioner  of  any  grade,  every  professor  and 

career,  his  own  professors,  hears  the  lee-  teacher,  all,  in  fact,  save  those  devoting 

tures  he  pleases,  attends  or  omits  as  he  themselves  to  the  merely  mechanical  arts 

pleases,  leads  the  life  of  a  god  for  a  tri-  or  to  commercial  pursuits,  and  even  these, 

ennium   or    a    quadrennium,   fights    his  though  with   other   regulations,   receive 

duels,  drinks  his  beer,  sings  his  club-  and  their  appointment  or  permission  to  exer- 

corps-songs. — But  of  student-life  more  in  cise  their  profession  from  the  State.     It  is 
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one  huge  clock-work,  every  wheel  working 
into  the  next  with  the  utmost  precision. 
To  him  who  has  gone  so  far,  and  receiv- 
ed the  Doctorate,  several  privileges  are 
granted.  He  has  claims  on  the  State, 
claims  for  a  position  that  will  give  him  a 
means  of  subsistence,  if  only  a  scanty  one. 
With  talent  and  industry  and  much  en- 
during toil,  he  may  reach  the  highest 
places.  He  belongs  to  the  aristocracy  of 
learning,  —  a  poor,  penniless  aristocracy, 
it  may  be,  yet  one  which  in  Germany 
yields  in  point  of  pride  to  none. 

We  proceed  to  the  Professors.  It  is 
within  the  power  of  all  to  attain  the  po- 
sition of  Lecturer  in  a  university.  The 
diploma  once  obtained,  the  farewell-din- 
ner, the  comitat,  and  general  leave-tak- 
ing over,  the  man's  career  has  commen- 
ced in  earnest.  If  he  turn  his  attention 
to  education,  he  may  find  employment 
in  some  of  the  many  schools  of  the  State. 
Does  he  look  more  directly  to  the  Uni- 
versity, he  undergoes,  when  duly  prepar- 
ed on  the  branches  to  which  he  wishes 
to  devote  himself,  the  Examen  Rigorosum, 
delivers  a  trial -lecture  in  presence  of 
his  future  colleagues,  and  is  entitled  to 
lecture  in  the  capacity  of  a  Privat-  Do- 
cent.  As  such  he  receives  no  remuner- 
ation whatever  from  Government ;  his 
income  depends  upon  what  he  receives 
from  his  hearers,  two  to  six  dollars  the 
term  from  each.  All  who  aspire  to  the 
dignity  of  Professor  must  have  passed 
through  this  stage ;  rarely  are  men  call- 
ed directly  from  other  ranks  of  life, — 
though  eminent  scholars,  physicians,  or 
jurists  have  been  sometimes  raised  imme- 
diately to  an  academical  seat.  After  a 
few  years,  five  or  more,  the  Privat-Do- 
cent  who  has  met  with  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  success  may  hope  for  a  professor- 
ship,—  though  many  able  men  have  re- 
mained in  this  inferior  position  for  long 
years,  some  even  for  life.  If  their  hear- 
ers are  but  few,  they  resort  to  private 
lessons,  to  book-making,  anything  that 
will  aid  them  in  maintaining  their  posi- 
tion, always  with  the  hope  that  "  some- 
thing must  turn  up." 


The  Privat-Docent  system,  though  con- 
demned by  some,  has  been«much  extolled 
by  many  German  writers.  It  is,  say  the 
latter,  a  warranty  for  the  freedom  of 
teaching,  no  slight  point  in  a  country 
where  all  is  subservient  to  the  political 
rulers,  forming  men  for  the  professorship, 
and  giving  them  a  confidence  in  their  own 
powers,  as  they  must  rely  exclusively  for 
their  support  on  the  income  they  receive 
from  their  hearers.  From  among  their 
number  are  chosen  those  constituting  the 
regular  faculties ;  and  thus  there  are  ever 
at  hand  men  ready  to  fill  the  highest  pla- 
ces upon  any  vacancy,  men  not  new  or 
inexperienced,  but  whose  whole  life  has 
been  one  training  for  the  position  they 
may  be  called  to  occupy. 

The  Privat-Docent  may  be  raised  di- 
rectly to  a  seat  in  the  faculty,  but  more 
generally  he  passes  through  the  interme- 
diate stage  of  Professor  Exlraordinarius. 
The  Professors  Extraordinary  receive  no, 
or  at  most  a  very  small,  income  from  the 
State ;  they  are  merely  titled  lecturers,  and 
nothing  more ;  yet  in  their  ranks,  as  well 
as  among  the  more  modest  Privatim-Do- 
centes,  are  often  found  men  of  the  greatest 
learning,  whose  names  are  known  abroad, 
whose  contributions  to  science  are  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  whose  lecture- 
rooms  are  thronged  with  students,  while 
the  halls  of  some  of  the  regular  profes- 
sors may  be  left  empty.  No  vacancy  may 
have  occurred  in  their  department,  —  or, 
as  is  unfortunately  oftener  the  case,  some 
political  reasons  may  be  the  occasion  of 
their  non-advancement. 

We  come  to  the  regular  faculty  of  the 
university,  the  Professores  Ordinarii. 
They  enjoy  the  fullest  privileges,  are  ap- 
pointed for  life,  and  receive  beside  the 
tuition-fees  regular  incomes.  They  may 
be  elected  to  the  Academic  Senate  and  to 
the  Rectorship,  the  Rector  or  Chancellor 
not  being  appointed  for  life,  but  changing 
yearly, —  the  various  faculties  being  rep- 
resented in  turn.  He  is  styled  Rector 
Magnificus. 

The  faculties  are  usually  four  in  num- 
ber. In  several  universities,  of  late,  a 
fifth  has  been  created,— the  Staatswissen- 
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schaftliche,  or  Cameralistic ;  so  that  in 
institutions  whfere  both  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant Theology  are  represented,  there 
are  in  fact  six  faculties.  The  Philosoph- 
ical Department  stretches  over  so  wide  a 
field,  that,  were  it  separated  into  its  real 
divisions,  as  Philosophy  proper,  Philolo- 
gy, History,  the  Mathematical  and  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  the  faculties  would  ex- 
tend far  beyond  the  present  number.  In 
France,  it  is  divided  into  a  Faculte  des 
Lettres  and  a  Faculte  des  Sciences.  The 
present  comprehensive  use  of  the  term 
is  but  an  extension  of  the  Middle- Age 
division  of  the  liberal  arts  into  the  Tri- 
vium,  —  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Dialectics, 
—  and  the  Quadrivium,  —  Arithmetic, 
Music,  Geometry,  and  Astronomy,  —  as 
expressed  in  the  verse, — 

"  Lingua,  tropus,  ratio,  numerus,  tenor,  angu- 
lus,  astra." 

The  term  Magister  Artium  Liberalium,  so 
often  met  with,  refers  to  these.  Those 
pursuing  these  studies  were  denominated 
ArtistL  As  the  number  of  studies  in- 
creased, the  name  was  changed,  and  the 
department  now  includes  all  branches 
not  ranged  under  one  of  the  heads  of 
Theology,  Law,  or  Medicine ;  so  that 
every  student,  whatever  his  pursuits  may 
be,  if  he  does  not  confine  himself  ex- 
clusively to  them,  will  wish  to  hear  one 
or  more  courses  of  lectures  in  this  facul- 
ty. 

The  Professors  Ordinary  and  Extraor- 
dinary, together  with  the  Privat-Docents, 
form  the  active  force  of  the  German  uni- 
versity. In  Tubingen  are  Repetenten,  who 
lecture  or  comment  on  classical  and  Bib- 
lical writers  and  form  classes  in  the  an- 
cient or  modern  languages.  Those  teach- 
ing the  modern  languages  exclusively  are 
styled  Lectors.  The  title,  Professor  Hono- 
rariusj  as  of  Gervinus  in  Heidelberg,  is 
conferred  merely  as  a  mark  of  honor,  the 
bearer  lecturing  only  when  he  pleases. 
To  complete  this  enumeration,  it  may 
not  be  unnecessary  to  state,  that  connect- 
ed with  each  university  are  masters  for 
riding,  fencing,  swimming,  gymnastics, 
and  dancing,  regular  places  appointed  for 
these  exercises,  beside  access  to  muse- 


ums, the  university  library,  scientific  col- 
lections, etc. 

The  number  of  professors  —  and  under 
this  name  we  include  the  three  divisions 
of  lecturers  —  varies  from  forty  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy  and  upwards,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  and  importance  of 
the  institution.  In  Berlin,  last  winter, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine ; 
in  Erlangen,  but  forty-four;  in  Munich, 
one  hundred  and  eleven.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Kiel,  with  not  one  hundred  and 
thirty  students,  numbers  fifty  professors. 
These  each  deliver  at  least  one  course 
of  lectures;  most  deliver  more, — some  as 
many  as  four  or  five.  In  Prussia,  each 
is  required  by  law  to  read  one  course,  at 
least,  gratis  (piibUce)  ;  otherwise  the  lec- 
tures are  privatim,  a  fee  being  paid  by 
the  hearer,  —  say  four  or  five  dollars  on 
the  average  for  the  term.  The  privatis- 
sime  are  private  lessons  or  lectures,  the 
when  and  where  to  be  settled  with  the 
lecturer  himself. 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  va-  . 
rying  somewhat  in  different  places.  The 
summer  session  is  the  shorter  of  the  two, 
lasting  from  near  the  middle  of  April  till 
August,  when  the  long  vacation  takes 
place.  The  winter  semester  usually  com- 
mences in  October  and  lasts  till  the  latter 
part  of  March. 

As  to  the  scope  and  variety  of  the  lec- 
tures, it  is  unlimited,  and  varies  yearly. 
In  Berlin,  during  the  winter  semester  of 
1859-60,  there  were  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  forty-six  courses  in  all,  be- 
sides the  clinics,  demonstrative  and  prac- 
tical courses,  philological  exercises,  and 
the  like.  These  were  divided  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

In  Theology 38 

"  Law .        .        .        .        .        .          56 

"  Medicine 78 

"  Philosophy        ....        174 

In  the  latter  department  there  were, — 

In  Philosophy  proper     .  .    18 

"  Mathematical  Sciences  .  19 

"  Natural                   "  .    45 

"  Political  Economy,  etc.          .  10 

"  History  and  Geography     .  .    12 

"  .Esthetics         ....  19 

"  Philology 51 
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But  Berlin  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
plete university  in  Germany,  however 
much  it  may  be  surpassed  in  many  points 
by  others.  Lesser  institutions  do  not  ex- 
hibit half  this  number  of  courses,  though 
there  are  always  enough  to  satisfy  the  stu- 
dent who  does  not  devote  himself  to  a 
narrow  speciality.  Private  tuition  can 
always  be  resorted  to. 

Beside  the  lectures,  there  are  also  oc- 
casionally Seminaren,  mostly  conducted  in 
Latin,  where  classical  or  Biblical  authors 
are  explained  and  read  by  the  students,  or 
where  discussions  take  place,  in  presence 
of  a  professor,  on  philosophical,  histori- 
cal, or  philological  subjects,  —  resembling, 
however,  in  nothing  our  debating-socie- 
ties. 

It  is  only  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  that  instruction   in   the   higher 
branches  has  been  usually  carried  on  in 
German.     Latin  was  formerly  in  general 
use;  it  is  now  seldom  made  a  medium. 
There  is  occasionally  a  course  delivered 
in  English,  Italian,  or  French,  —  in  Berlin 
often  in  one  of  the  Sclavonic  languages. 
Modern  Literature  and  Philology  are  by 
no  means  extensively  cultivated.     Lec- 
tures on  the  ProvenQal,  the  Langue  d'Oil, 
the  Old -German,  the  Cyrillic,  are  not 
uncommon,  though  but  poorly  attended. 
The  study  of  the  modern  languages  them- 
selves must  be  pursued  with  private  teach- 
ers.    A  knowledge  of  these,  as  well  as 
a  thorough  preparatory  training  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  is  presupposed.    Modern  His- 
tory, on  the  contrary,  has  of  late  years  be- 
come an  important  branch  of  study.  The 
"  Period  of  Revolutions  "  is  fully  treated 
every  semester,  and  always  draws  crowds 
of  students.  The  spirit  that  animates  them 
is  the  unity  of  the  Fatherland.     Classical 
studies,  though  not  holding  the  same  un- 
disputed ascendency  as  in  former  times, 
are  yet  very  actively  pursued,  embracing 
Greek  and  Roman  history  and  antiqui- 
ties, comments  on  classical  authors,  lec- 
tures, critical  and  minute  in  the  extreme, 
where  every  line  is  made  the  subject  of 
microscopic   investigation,  and  different 
readings  are  weighed  and  compared,  with 
often  an  unlimited  amount  of  abuse  of 


editors  who  have  differed  in  opinion  from 
the  lecturer.     The  German  philologers 
are   not  remarkable  for  mildness  when 
speaking  of  each  other ;  and  many  a  one, 
as  Haupt  in  Berlin,  will  enrich  his  vo- 
cabulary with  ever-varying,  new-coined 
epithets   to   characterize   the  ridiculous- 
ness, tameness,  and  stupidity  of  emenda- 
tions proposed,  and  that,  too,  when  speak- 
ing of  such  men  as  Orelli  and  Kirch- 
ner,  his  own  colleagues  in  the  profes- 
sion.    A  laugh  raised  at  the  expense  of 
a  brother  is  enough  to  justify  the  sever- 
est slash.     Comparative  Philology,  which 
owes  its  existence  and  progress  to  the  la- 
bors of  German  scholars,  and  whose  first 
representative,  Bopp,  is  still  living  and 
teaching  in  Berlin,  is  more  and  more  pur- 
sued of  late.     Sanscrit  is  now  taught  uni- 
versally ;  and  lectures  are  delivered  on  the 
affinities  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages 
with  each  other  and  with   the   mother- 
tongue  of  all.     A  perceptible  movement 
is  being  felt  to  introduce  this  study  into 
the  preparatory  departments.      Such  a 
change  would  result  in  a  complete  revo- 
lution of  the  methods  formerly  employed 
in  elementary  classical  tuition.  The  high- 
er laws  of  affinity,  as  applied  to  the  Ro- 
manic languages,  are  also  daily  more  a 
matter  of  investigation.    Diez  and  Delius, 
in  Bonn,  are  at  the  head  of  this  move- 
ment.    In  Philosophy,  properly  so  called, 
the  list  of  studies  is  often  very  full,  com- 
prising lectures  on  Logic,  the  Encyclope- 
dia of  Science,  Metaphysics,  Anthropology 
and  Psychology,  Ethics,  the  Philosophy  of 
Nature,  of  Law,  of  History,  of  Religion, 
the  History  of  Philosophy,  general  and  spe- 
cial, and  the  Philosophy  of  Art,  or  JEsthet- 
ics, —  the  latter  general,  or  branching  into 
specialities,  as  Music,  Painting,  Sculpture, 
Ancient  and  Modern  Art.    Special  points 
are  also  treated,  —  as  the  Philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  of  Kant,  of  Hegel,  etc.   Mathe- 
matics and  the  Natural  Sciences  are  not 
always  cultivated  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  above-named  branches.      They  are 
made  the  subject  of  particular  attention, 
however,  in  the   numerous  Polytechnic 
Schools,  the  most  celebrated  being  those 
of  Hanover  and  Carlsruhe.     They  have 
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risen  in  reputation  and  attendance  of  many  advantages.  In  some  of  the  small- 
late  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  the  Grand  er  university  towns  the  means  of  study 
Duchy  of  Baden,  for  instance,  a  percep-  are  limited  for  the  advanced  student,  ex- 
tible  diminution  is  felt  in  university  at-  tensive  collections  and  large  hospitals  be- 
tendance,  while  new  appropriations  have  ing  wanting.  Medical  studies  are  attend- 
been  made  for  the  enlargement  of  the  ed  with  more  expense  than  any  other. 
Carlsruhe  school.  The  Cameralistische  Facultat  is  devot- 

The    Theological    Faculty  ranks    the  ed  to  those  preparing  themselves  for  prac- 

highest,  and  comprises  a  wide  range  of  tical  statesmanship.     It  is  new,  and  estab- 

study.     We  quote  from  Dr.  Schaff :  —  lished  only  of  late  years  in  a  few  of  the  uni- 

"  In  modern  times  the  field  has  been  versities.     In  others,  the  branches  taught 

greatly  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Ori-  are  still  comprehended  under  the  philo- 

ental Philology,  Biblical  Criticism,  Herme-  sophical.     Munich  is  in  especial  repute, 

neutics,  Antiquities,  Church-History  and  It  comprises  lectures  on  Political  Economy 

Doctrine-History,  Homiletics,  Catechetics,  in  all  its  branches,  Mining,  Engineering, 

Liturgies,  Pastoral  Theology,  and  Theory  —  in  fact,  whatever  is  necessary  to  fit  one 

of  Church-Government.     No  theological  for  service  in  the  State, 

faculty  is  considered  complete  now  which  Let  no  one,  from  the  above  comprehen- 

has  not  separate  teachers  for  the  exeget-  sive  list  of  studies,  form  the  idea,  that  the 

ical,  historical,  systematic,  and  practical  outward  incarnation  of  the  German  in- 

branches  of  divinity.     The  German  pro-  tellect,  in  speech  or  deed,  corresponds  to 

fessors,  however,  are  not  confined  to  their  its  inner  worth  and  solidity.     The  name 

respective  departments,  as  is  the  case  in  Dryasdust  must  cling  to  many  a  learn- 

our  American  seminaries,  but  may  deliv-  ed  professor  more  firmly  than  to  the  most 

er  lectures  on  any  other  branch,  as  far  as  chronological  of  the  old  historians.     Ger- 

it  does  not  interfere  with  their  immedi-  many  is  not  the  land  of  outward  form, 

ate  duties.     Schleiermacher,  for  instance,  To  one  accustomed  to  public  speaking, 

taught,  at  different  times,  almost  every  the  lecturers  will  often  appear  far  be- 

branch  of  theology  and  philosophy."  low  the  standard  of  mediocrity  in  their 

The  Law  Department,  to  which  the  cele-  manner.     Though  such  men  as  Lasaulx 

brated  school  of  Bologna  served  as  a  first  in  Munich,  Hausser  in  Heidelberg,  Droy- 

model,  extends  over  a  far  wider  field  than  son  and  Werder  in  Berlin  deliver  their 

similar  institutions  elsewhere.      Starting  lectures  in  a  style  that  would  grace  the 

from  the  Roman  Law,  it  embraces  lectures  lecture-room  of  any  country,  yet  the  great 

on  the  History  of  Jurisprudence,  the  Pan-  majority  are  far,  very  far,  from  any  elo- 

dects,  Civil,  Criminal,  and  Common  Law,  quence   in   their  delivery.      Timid   and 

and  Natural  Rights,  besides  History  and  bashful  often  to  an  extreme,  they  ascend 

Philosophy,  as  applied  to  legal  studies, —  their  rostrum  with  a  shuffling,  ambling 

branching  into   specialities  for  German  gait,  the  very  opposite  of  manly  grace 

Law  and  Practice,  local  and  general.    To  and  bearing,   and,  prefacing  their  dis- 

Americans,  of  course,  only  the  first  part  course  with  the   short  address,  "  Meine 

of  these  studies  would  be  at  all  desirable.  Herren"  keep  on  in  one  long,  never- 

Moreover,  the  advantages  are  not  all  of  a  varying,  monotonous  strain,  from  begin- 

practical  nature.  ning  to  end,  —  reading  wholly  or  in  part, 

The  Medical  Faculty  embraces  all  the  often  so  slowly  that  the  hearer  can  write 

studies  pursued  in  our  medical  colleges,  down  every  word,  often  only  the  heads 

more  specialities  being  treated, —  the  time  and  substance  of  paragraphs,  definitions 

required  being  scarcely  ever  less  than  and  the  like,  —  and  that  so  indistinctly,  so 

five  years   for  the   course,  often  more,  carelessly  of  all  but  the  very  words  them- 

Examinations  are  severe.      The  faculties  selves,  that  it  is  not  only  unpleasant,  at 

of  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Wiirzburg  are  in  first,  but  even  repulsive  to  many.     This 

especial  repute, — Vienna  also  affording  dictating  of  every  word,  a  relic  of  the 
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times  when  printing  was  yet  unknown,  is 
fast  dying  away.  Many,  both  students 
and  professors,  are  loud  against  it,  yet  the 
tedious  method  is  still  pursued  in  many 
places.  The  introductory  remark  of  a 
celebrated  lecturer  is  characteristic.  See- 
ing all  his  hearers,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
course,  ready  with  pen  and  paper,  he  be- 
gan, — "  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  dictate : 
if  that  were  necessary,  I  should  send  my 
maid-servant  with  my  manuscript,  and 
you  yours  with  pen  and  paper ;  my  ser- 
vant would  dictate,  yours  would  write, 
and  we  in  the  mean  while  could  enjoy  a 
pleasant  walk."  This  is,  however,  not  the 
only  point  that  will  be  likely  to  produce 
an  unfavorable  impression.  To  see  a  man 
whose  name  you  have  met  in  your  read- 
ing as  the  highest  authority,  whose  works 
you  have  so  often  admired,  his  style  ener- 
getic, fiery,  and  impressive, —  to  see  him 
ascend  his  rostrum  with  every  mark  of 
negligence,  uncouth  and  awkward  in  his 
appearance,  with  every  possible  manner- 
ism, talking  through  his  nose,  indistinct- 
ly and  unsteadily  mumbling  over  his  sen- 
tences, careless  of  all  outward  form  and 
polish,  awakens  anything  but  pleasant 
feelings,  as  the  preconceived  ideal  must 
give  way  to  the  living  reality.  And  yet 
so  it  is  with  many ! 

It  may  have  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  reputation  of  Gottingen  and  Heidel- 
berg with  foreigners,  that  a  good  and  clear 
German  is  spoken  in  both  places  by  the 
professors.  In  Tubingen,  on  the  con- 
trary, even  in  Munich,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  local  dialect  prevails  to  such  a  degree, 
that  students  from  Northern  Germany, 
many  of  whom  frequent  these  cities  in 
the  summer  session,  find  it  difficult,  nay, 
almost  impossible,  to  understand  at  first, 
especially  the  broad  Suabian  of  Tubingen. 
Here,  however,  as  the  system  of  dictation 
prevails,  the  slowness  of  utterance  com- 
pensates in  a  measure  for  its  indistinct- 
ness and  incorrectness. 

In  some  places,  where  academic  free- 
dom, as  the  students  style  it,  exists  to  a 
high  degree,  a  general  scraping  of  the 
feet  admonishes  the  lecturer  to  repeat 
his  words  or  be  more  distinct  and  clear 


in  his  enunciation.  This  pedal  language, 
though  often  disregarded,  still  does  not 
fail  in  the  end  in  producing  the  desired 
effect. 

With  such  characteristics,  it  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  wonder,  if  some  time  be  requir- 
ed to  be  spent  in  hearing  lectures  daily  be- 
fore the  full  benefit  can  be  fairly  appre- 
ciated. Many  will  appear  slow  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  and  the  constant  recourse  to  notes, 
and  the  tedious  manner,  will  create  a  feel- 
ing of  weariness  hard  to  overcome.  How- 
ever, these  peculiarities  are  soon  forgotten 
in  the  excellence  of  the  matter,  and  their 
disagreeableness  is  scarcely  noticed  after 
a  few  weeks,  except  in  extreme  cases. 
The  mannerism  fades  away,  and  the  hear- 
er learns  to  follow  from  thought  to  thought 
under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced 
leader,  whose  living  words  he  hears,  whose 
thought  he  feels  as  it  is  communicated  di- 
rectly to  him. 

Not  so  much  from  the  actual  things 
heard,  the  actual  facts  mastered,  is  the 
lecture-system  valuable  to  the  student,  as 
for  the  method  of  study  which  he  derives 
from  it.  He  is  no  longer  like  an  autom- 
aton, a  school-boy  guided  by  his  teacher 
and  text-book,  but  is  spoken  to  as  an  in- 
dependent thinker.  Authorities  are  quot- 
ed, which  he  may  consult  at  his  leisure. 
No  subject  is  exhausted, — it  is  only  touch- 
ed upon.  He  learns  to  teach  himself. 

Far  different  is  the  mental  training  thus 
acquired  from  that  gained  in  the  same 
amount  of  time  spent  in  mere  reading. 
Thought  is  stimulated  to  a  far  greater  de- 
gree. The  lecture-room  becomes  a  labo- 
ratory, where  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  in 
immediate  contact  with  that  of  a  man  ma- 
ture in  the  ways  of  study,  of  one  whose 
whole  life  seems  to  have  prepared  him 
for  the  present  hour,  assimilates  to  itself 
more  than  knowledge.  The  lecturer  gives 
what  no  books  can  give,  his  own  force  to 
impel  his  own  words.  His  mind  is  ever 
active  while  he  speaks.  The  hearer  feels 
its  workings,  and  his  own  is  stirred  into 
action  by  the  contact.  It  is  not  given  to 
all  to  enjoy  the  conversation  and  inter- 
course of  the  master-minds  of  the  age : 
in  the  lecture-room  they  speak  to  us  im- 
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mediately ;  we  feel  the  current  of  their  life- 
blood  ;  it  pulsates  through  all  they  say. 

That  seeming  exceptions  may  occur, 
as  in  the  case  of  professors  who  year  af- 
ter year  deliver  the  same  written  course, 
can  have  no  weight  against  the  system. 
The  tone  and  gesture,  the  very  look,  must 
animate  the  whole  ;  —  and  these  very 
written  lectures,  read  and  delivered  so 
often,  are  no  dead  stalk,  but  a  living  stem, 
which  puts  forth  new  leaves  and  blossoms 
every  spring. 

Nor  is  the  hearer  himself  without  his 
corresponding  influence.  His  attention 
and  eager  desire  for  knowledge  stimu- 
late new  thought  in  the  speaker  day  by 
day,  hour  by  hour ;  and  many  a  German 
scholar  must  have  felt  with  Friedrich  Au- 
gust Wolf,  when  he  says, — "  I  am  one  who 
has  been  long  accustomed  to  the  gentle 
charm  which  lies  in  the  momentaneous 
unfolding  of  thought  in  the  presence  of 
attentive  hearers,  to  that  living  reaction 
softly  felt  by  the  teacher,  whereby  a  per- 
ennial mental  harmony  is  awakened  in 
his  soul,  which  far  surpasses  the  labors 
in  the  study,  before  blank  walls  and  the 
feelingless  paper." 


THE    STUDIES. 

THE  first  entrance  into  a  German  audi- 
torium or  Horsaal,  as  the  lecture-rooms 
in  the  universities  are  called,  will  show 
much  that  is  characteristic.  But  little 
care  is  bestowed  on  the  decoration  of  the 
apartment.  Whatever  aesthetic  culture 
the  nation  may  have,  it  finds  little  mani- 
festation in  the  things  of  daily  life,  and 
elegance  seems  little  less  than  banished 
from  the  precincts  of  the  learned  world. 
The  academic  halls  present  to  the  view 
nothing  but  dingy  walls,  rough  floors 
coated  with  the  dust  and  mud  of  davs  or 

•/ 

weeks,  and,  winter  and  summer,  the  huge 
porcelain  stove  in  one  corner, — that  im- 
movable article  of  cheerless  German  fur- 
niture, where  wood  is  put  in  by  the  pound, 
and  no  bright  glow  ever  discloses  the  pres- 
ence of  that  warmest  friend  of  man,  a  good 
fire.  For  the  students  there  are  coarse, 


long  wooden  desks  and  benches,  with  pla- 
ces all  numbered,  cut  up  and  disfigured  to 
an  extent  which  will  soon  convince  one 
that  whittling  is  not  a  trait  of  American 
destructiveness  exclusively.  Here  are 
carved  names  and  intertwined  lettering, 
arabesque  masterpieces  of  penknife-inge- 
nuity, with  a  general  preponderance  of 
feminine  appellatives,  bold  incisures,  at 
times,  of  some  worthy  professor  in  profile, 
—  the  whole  besmutched  with  ink,  and 
dotted  with  countless  punctures,  the  re- 
sult of  the  sharp  spike  with  which  every 
student's  ink-horn  is  armed,  that  he  may 
steady  it  upon  the  slanting  board.  The 
preceding  lecture  ended  when  the  uni- 
versity-clock struck  the  hour ;  the  next 
should  begin  within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
One  by  one  the  students  drop  in  and  take 
their  places, —  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  all  on  the  same  straight -backed 
pine  benches.  The  days  are  over,  even 
in  title-loving  Germany,  though  not  long 
since,  when  the  young  counts  and  barons 
sat  foremost,  on  a  privileged,  raised,  and 
cushioned  seat,  and  were  addressed  by 
their  title. 

As  the  hearers  thus  assemble,  they  pre- 
sent a  motley  appearance, — being,  in  the 
larger  cities  especially,  from  all  lands,  all 
ranks  of  society,  and  of  every  age.  Side 
by  side  with  the  young  freshman  in  his 
first  semester,  the  Fat  Fox,  as  he  is  called, 
who  has  just  made  a  leap  from  the  strict 
discipline  of  the  gymnasium  to  the  un- 
bounded freedom  of  the  university,  will 
be  a  gray-haired  man,  to  whom  the  aca- 
demic title  of  Juvenis  Studiosus  will  no 
longer  apply.  Here  sits,  with  his  gau- 
dy watch-guard,  the  colors  of  his  corps, 
one  of  those  students  by  profession  who 
have  been  inscribed  year  after  year  so 
long  that  they  have  acquired  the  name 
of  Bemossed  Heads.  Were  his  scientific 
attainments  measured  by  his  capacities 
for  beer-drinking  and  sword-slashing,  he 
would  long  a^o  have  been  dubbed  a 

O          O 

Doctor  in  all  the  faculties.  He  hears  a 
lecture  now  and  then  for  form's  sake, 
though  it  is  rather  an  unusual  thing  for 
him.  By  his  side,  but  retiring  and  ear- 
nest, may  be  one  of  the  younger  profes- 
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sors,  who  the  hour  before  stood  as  a  teach- 
er, and  now  sits  among  some  of  his  former 
hearers  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  his 
older  professional  brother.  Where  the 
court  resides  and  many  officers  are  gar- 
risoned, the  hall  presents  a  spangled  ap- 
pearance of  bright  epaulettes  and  glitter- 
ing uniforms.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
young  men  during  their  years  of  service 
to  attend  the  courses  regularly.  The  un- 
comfortable sword  is  laid  on  the  knee, 
where  it  may  not  dangle  and  clink  with 
every  motion  of  the  wearer,  —  no  easy 
task  in  the  very  narrow  space  left  be- 
tween desk  and  desk.  In  the  last  century, 
it  was  a  universal  custom  for  all  students 
to  wear  the  sword;  but  this  academic 
privilege,  as  it  was  considered,  leading 
to  numerous  abuses,  laws  were  enacted 
against  it,  as  well  as  other  eccentricities 
in  dress. 

The  regular  students  are  provided  with 
portfolios,  or  rather,  soft  leathern  pouches, 
which  they  can  fold  and  pocket,  contain- 
ing the  heft  or  quire  of  paper  on  which 
the  lecture  is  transcribed  by  them  wholly 
or  in  part.  These  hefts  are  often  the  ob- 
ject of  much  care  and  labor.  Each  plants 
his  ink-horn  firmly  in  front  of  him.  As 
the  time  approaches,  and  all  are  in  readi- 
ness with  pen  in  hand,  there  is  a  univer- 
sal buzz  throughout  the  room.  Though, 
when  the  auditory  is  large,  many  nations 
are  represented,  as  well  as  the  various 
provinces  of  the  Confederation,  still  the 
language  heard  is  predominantly  that  of 
the  country.  Though  Poles  and  Greeks, 
English  and  Russians,  may  be  in  abun- 
dance, still  they  rarely  congregate  in  na- 
tionalities,—  save  the  Poles,  who  speak 
their  own  language  at  all  times  and  pla- 
ces, and  cling  the  more  fondly  to  their  own 
idiom  since  they  have  been  robbed  of 
everything  else.  After  some  fifteen  min- 
utes of  expectation  the  professor  enters. 
All  is  still  in  an  instant.  He  advances 
with  hasty  strides  and  bent-down  head  to 
his  rostrum,  an  elevated  platform,  on  which 
stands  a  plain,  high,  pine  desk.  He  un- 
folds his  notes,  looks  over  the  rim  of 
his  spectacles  at  the  attentive  hearers, 
who  sit  ready  to  write  down  the  words  of 


wisdom  he  is  about  to  utter,  and  begins 
with  the  short  address,  "  Meine  Herren." 
There  is  then  an  uninterrupted  gliding 
of  pens  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  un- 
til, above  the  monotony,  rarely  the  elo- 
quence, of  the  speaker,  the  great  clock 
in  the  centre  of  the  building  gives  the 
significant  sound  of  relief  to  busy  fin- 
gers and  rest  to  ear  and  brain  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  slow,  entangled,  lisping, 
laborious,  in  rare  instances  manly  deliv- 
ery. The  lecture  is  at  an  end,  and  each 
prepares  to  enter  another  auditorium,  or 
wends  his  way  home,  to  study  out  the 
notes  taken,  consult  the  authorities  quot- 
ed, complete  or  even  copy  his  work 
anew.  In  the  study  of  these  hefts  con- 
sists the  main  preparation  for  future  ex- 
aminations, as  text-books  are  rarely  used, 
save  in  Austria,  and  the  examiners  are 
the  professors  themselves,  who  will  not 
ask  the  candidate  much  beyond  what 
they  have  embraced  in  their  own  les- 
sons. 

With  a  remarkable  degree  of  skill,  the 
practised  German  student  can  take  down, 
even  when  the  delivery  is  by  no  means 
slow,  the  pith  and  essence  of  a  whole  lec- 
ture. Yet  there  is  much  abuse  in  this; 
and  it  has  called  forth,  ever  since  the  in- 
vention of  printing  has  made  the  multi- 
plication of  books  by  transcription  un- 
necessary, much  just,  though  at  times  un- 
just criticism.  A  German  writer  has  said, 
that  the  man  of  genius  takes  his  notes  on 
a  slip  of  paper,  he  of  good  abilities  on 
a  half-page,  while  the  dunce  must  fill  a 
whole  sheet.  Now  the  reverse  would  be 
quite  as  true  in  many  cases.  For  though 
thoughtless  writing  may  be  little  more 
than  wasted  labor,  yet  there  is  nothing 
that  can  fix  more  steadily  thoughts  and 
facts  in  the  mind  than  the  precision  and 
constant  attention  required  in  following 
a  lecture  with  the  pen,  especially  when 
the  words  of  the  professor  are  not  taken 
down  with  slavish  exactitude,  but  when, 
as  is  most  generally  the  case,  merely  the 
thoughts  are  noted  in  the  hearer's  own  lan- 
guage. The  ideas  thus  gained  have  been 
assimilated  and  become  the  listener's  own 
property.  There  is  thus  generated  a  steady 
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transfusion,  the  surest  remedy  against  flag- 
ging mental  activity.  Many  a  foreigner 
writes  down  the  lecture  in  his  own  tongue, 
and  values  highly  this  training  of  constant 
translation,  though,  before  many  months, 
the  mere  transposition  from  one  language 
into  the  other  must  become  purely  me- 
chanical. It  is  amusing  to  see  the  puzzled 
expression  of  countenance  of  some  Swiss 
student  who  takes  his  notes  in  French, 
when  one  of  those  long  German  com- 
pounds, involving  some  bold  figure  of 
speech,  is  uttered.  What  circumlocutions 
must  he  not  use,  if  he  wish  to  give  the 
full  force  of  the  idea ! 

A  real  abuse,  however,  is  the  perpetual 
dictation-system  still  used  by  some.  For 
these,  the  three  worthies  in  profile  on  the 
title-page  of  old  Elzevir  editions  are  as  if 
they  had  never  existed ;  they  teach  as 
they  have  been  taught,  perpetuating  the 
methods  in  use  in  the  days  of  Abelard, 
when  books  were  dearer  than  time.  All 
that  has  been  said  and  written  against 
the  custom  will  do  less  towards  abolishing 
it  than  the  recent  introduction  of  lessons 
in  phonography,  or  stenography  rather, 
which  is  now  taught  in  several  universi- 
ties. The  question  is  agitated  of  intro- 
ducing this  study  into  the  preparatory 
schools.  The  system  is  different  from 
the  English  or  American,  being  based 
on  the  etymological  nature  of  the  lan- 
guage. It  is  fast  coming  into  use,  though 
as  yet  not  general.  The  old  slow  deliv- 
ery seems  little  better  than  spelling  to 
those  that  have  mastered  it.  The  stu- 
dents have  usually  special  abbreviations 
of  their  own,  and  so  find  no  difficulty 
in  taking  down  all  the  important  points, 
even  when  the  utterance  is  rapid. 

Not  all,  by  any  means,  go  through  this 
labor  of  transcription.  Many  of  the  wealth- 
ier and  high-titled  attend  but  irregularly, 
and  when  they  do,  sit  impatient  listeners. 
In  Berlin  may  be  seen  many  a  youth 
who,  from  the  exquisite  fit  and  finish  of 
his  dress,  if  he  be  not  an  American  just 
from  Paris,  must  at  least  be  a  German 
count.  The  young  Graf  plays  with  his 
lips  on  the  ivory  head  of  his  bamboo,  as 
he  holds  it  with  his  kid-gloved  hand,  sit- 


ting  carefully  the  while,  lest  the  elbow  of 
his  French  coat  should  be  soiled  by  con- 
tact with  a  desk  ignorant  of  duster  for 
many  a  month.  He  is  condemned,  how- 
ever, to  hear,  day  by  day,  over  and  over, 
many  a  truth  that  will  scarcely  flatter  his 
noble  ears.  The  heft  and  the  toil  of 
writing  down  a  lecture  are  unknown  to 
him.  He  pays  a  reasonable  sum  to  some 
poor  scholar  who  sits  behind  and  copies 
it  all  afterwards,  while  he  takes  his  af- 
ternoon-ride towards  Charlottenburg,  or 
saunters  along  Unter-den-Liuden,  ogling 
the  pretty  English  girls,  and  spying  ev- 
ery chance  of  saluting,  whenever  a  royal 
equipage,  preceded  by  a  monkey-looking 
lackey,  rolls  by.  These  are,  of  course, 
exceptions,  rarer  in  the  present  than  for- 
merly. In  Padua,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, it  became  notorious  that  the  richer 
students  never  attended  in  person,  but 
always  sent  one  of  their  servants  who 
wrote  a  good  hand.  Laws  were  enacted 
to  prevent  the  evil,  yet  long  after  this 
there  were  still  many  promotions  of  these 
paper-doctors. 

Many,  in  taking  their  notes,  abandon 
the  German  script  as  too  illegible,  and 
make  use  of  the  Latin  letters.  A  word 
or  two  on  this  subject,  as  connected  with 
general  education.  The  German  script, 
which  any  one  may  learn  in  a  few  hours, 
is  a  constant  source  of  vexation  to  a  for- 
eigner. To  write,  and  write  fast,  too,  is 
easy  enough ;  but  then  to  read  one's  own 
handwriting,  not  to  mention  the  crumpled 
notices  of  the  professors  tacked  on  the 
blackboard  in  the  Aula,  is  almost  impos- 
sible without  much  practice.  Why  the 
Germans  should  have  kept  their  Gothic 
lettering  and  peculiar  script,  when  all 
other  European  nations,  save  the  Rus- 
sian, have  adopted  the  Roman,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say,  unless  it  be  with  them  a  mat- 
ter of  national  pride.  And  they  have 
been  unnational  in  so  many  things  !  That 
the  Russians  should  have  their  own  alpha- 
bet is  natural  enough ;  they  have  sounds 
and  letters  and  combinations  which  nei- 
ther the  Germanic  nor  the  Romanic  group 
of  languages  possess.  And  yet  both  in  Po- 
lish and  Zechish,  where  the  same  sounds 
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exist  to  a  great  extent,  the  deficiencies  are  over  the  old  and  worn-out,  has  issued  from 

made  up  by  accented  and  dotted  letters,  the  lecture-room.    Whatever  sticklers  for 

So,  though  we  have  a  universal  standard  old  forms  and  crab-like  progress  may  be 

of  spelling  for  names  and  places  on  the  found,  there  is  always  an  overbalancing 

Continent,  we  find  in  our  most  popular  power.     The  unity  of  Germany  as  one 

histories  and  geographies  a  divergence  in  nation  has  never  stood  a  better  chance 

the  lesser  known  Russian  names,  not  far  of  being  realized  than  now,  when  the 

removed  from  that  we  daily  meet  in  the  very  men  who  were  students  and  flocked 

nomenclature  of  the  gods  of  Hindoo  my-  as  volunteers  when  the  iron  hand  of  Na- 

thology.  poleon  I.  weighed  heavily  on  their  Fa- 

The  like  plea  of  necessity  cannot  be  therland  stand  as  lecturers  in  the  days  of 

urged  in  regard  to  the  Teutonic  or  Scan-  Napoleon  III.,  warning  of  the  past,  and 

dinavian  languages.  Within  the  last  quar-  preaching  louder  than  Schiller  or  Kb'rner 

ter  of  a  century,  the  chief  scientific  works  or  Arndt  for  the  brotherhood  of  Prussian 

issued  in  Northern  Germany,  and  many  and  Bavarian,  of  those  that  dwell  on  the 

even  in  Southern,  have  been  printed  in  Rhine  and  those  that  inhabit  the  regions 

the  Roman  character.     Were  there  no  of  the  Danube. 

other  argument  in  favor  of  its  universal  Thanks,  not  to  her  statesmen,  not  to 
adoption,  it  has  been  found  less  trying  to  her  nobility,  not  to  her  princes  even, 
the  eyes.  It  can  be  read  by  all  nations  ;  that  Germany  has  at  last  fairly  shaken 
and  the  other  is  at  best  but  an  additional  off  the  self-imposed  yoke  of  servile  French 
difficulty  for  the  learner,  even  in  the  case  imitation,  but  thanks  to  her  scholars  who 
of  native  children,  who  are  plagued  with  centre  in  her  twenty -six  universities  ! 
two  alphabets  and  two  diametrically  op-  There  was  a  time,  and  that  not  a  century 
posite  systems  of  penmanship  in  their  ago,  when  the  German  language  was  con- 
earliest  years.  The  result  is  evident:  a  sidered  to  be  of  too  limited  circulation  for 
good  hand  is  a  rare  thing  in  Germany,  works  of  general  scientific  interest.  Lec- 
It  is  a  good  sign,  that  of  late  years  public  tures  were  all  delivered  in  Latin,  until 
acts  and  records,  works  of  learning,  all  Thomasius  broke  open  a  new  path,  and 
the  higher  literature,  in  fact,  not  purely  now  lessons  otherwise  than  in  the  ver- 
national,  as  poetry  and  romance,  are  all  nacular  tongue  are  exceptions.  French 
printed  in  the  Roman  character.  Nor  was  long  the  universal  medium.  Even 
will  any  look  upon  this  as  a  servile  imita-  Humboldt  wrote  most  of  his  works  in  that 
tion.  Some  of  the  most  national  of  Ger-  language ;  and  it  is  not  two  years  since 
man  writers  and  scholars,  as  the  brothers  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Egyptian 
Grimm,  have  pronounced  themselves  loud-  scholars  of  Prussia  published  his  History 
ly  in  favor  of  the  change.  The  tendency  of  Egypt  in  French.  The  last  representa- 
of  the  age  is  towards  universality.  It  will  tives  of  this  tendency  are  dying  off.  The 
occur  to  none  to  talk  of  French  imitation  days  are  over,  when  every  petty  German 
because  chemists  make  use  of  the  excel-  prince  must  create  in  his  domains  a  ser- 
lent  and  universally  applicable  system  of  vile  imitation  of  the  stiff  parks  of  Ver- 
the  decimal  French  weights  and  meas-  sailles,  —  the  days  of  powdered  wigs  and 
ures.  long  cues,  —  when  French  ballet-dancers 

What  has  been  said  above  is  not  alto-  gave  the  tone,  and  French  actors  strutted 

gether  irrelevant  as   characterizing  the  on  every  stage,  —  when  Boileau  was  the 

tendency  of  the   higher  institutions  of  great  canon  of  criticism,  and  Racine  and 

learning.     Every  movement  in  Germa-  Moliere  perpetuated  in  tragedy  and  com- 

ny,  even  the  least,  since  the  Reformation,  edy  a  pseudo- classicism.     They  are  far, 

whose  chief  propagators  were  professors  those  times  when  Frederick  the   Great 

in  the  universities,  —  Luther,  Reuchlin,  wrote  French  at  which  Voltaire  laughed, 

Melancthon,  —  every  permanent  and  per-  and  could  find  no  better  occupation  for 

vading  conquest  of  the  new  and  good  his  leisure  hours  at  Sans-Souci  than  the 
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discussion  of  the  materialistic  philosophy 
of  the  Encyclopedists,  while  he  affected 
to  despise  his  own  tongue,  rejecting  every 
effort  towards  the  popularization  of  a  na- 
tional literature.  Well  is  it  for  Germany 
that  other  ideas  now  prevail, —  well,  that 
Goethe  in  his  old  age  overcame  the  Gal- 
lomania, which  for  a  while  possessed  him, 
of  translating  all  his  works,  and  thence- 
forth writing  only  in  French.  The  iron 
hand  of  Goetz  of  Berlichingen  would 
burst  the  seams  of  a  Paris  kid-glove.  The 
bold  lyric  and  dramatic  poesy  of  a  lan- 
guage whose  figures  well  up  in  each  word 
with  primitive  freshness  can  ill  be  con- 
tained in  an  idiom  blase  by  convention- 
ality and  frozen  into  crystal  rigidity  by 
the  academy  of  the  illustrious  forty,  —  in 
an  idiom  in  which  an  unfortunate  pun  or 
allusion  can  destroy  the  effect  of  a  whole 
piece.  We  need  but  call  to  mind  that 
Shakspeare's  "  Othello  "  was  laughed  off 
the  stage  of  the  Odeon,  owing  to  the  ri- 
diculous ideas  the  word  "  napkin "  or 
"  handkerchief"  called  up  in  the  audi- 
tory. 

Nor  is  the  influence  of  the  university 
in  Germany  exerted  in  matters  of  great 
national  interest  only.  It  pervades  the  so- 
cial, literary,  and  political  organization  of 
the  people.  The  least  part  of  what  char- 
acterizes an  individual  nation  ever  comes 
into  its  books.  Here  it  finds  its  way  from 
mouth  to  mouth  to  the  remotest  corners 
of  the  land.  WThen  Luther,  the  Profes- 
sor of  Wittenberg,  spoke  against  indul- 
gences, it  was  more  than  priest  or  monk 
that  was  heard.  The  voice  of  the  monk 
would  not  have  echoed  beyond  his  cell, 
and  the  influence  of  the  priest  would 
have  been  arrested  and  checked  before 
it  could  have  been  exerted  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  parish  or  town.  But  the 
Professor  Luther  addressed  himself  to  a 
more  influential  audience.  His  words 
were  carried  before  many  years  into  ev- 
ery part  of  the  Empire. 

Setting  aside  the  Austrian  universi- 
ties, which  are  no  longer  what  they  were 
formerly,  the  teaching  in  these  higher 
schools,  whatever  the  State  restrictions 
may  be,  is  eminently  free,  —  freer  than 


in  France,  —  freer  than  in  England, — 
in  many  respects  even,  however  it  may 
sound,  freer  than  in  the  United  States. 
As  a  result,  the  land  is  a  hot-bed  of  the 
boldest  philosophical  systems  and  the  wild- 
est theological  aberrations.  There  is  no 
branch  of  speculation  that  does  not  find 
its  representative.  In  law,  in  medicine, 
in  philology,  in  history,  the  old  methods 
of  study  and  research  have  been  revolu- 
tionized. But  the  State  stands  before  the 
innovators,  firm  and  conservative  in  its 
practice.  And  in  the  end  it  has  been 
found,  that,  whatever  wild  theories  may 
spring  up  in  theology  and  in  philosophy, 
the  corrective  is  nigh  at  hand,  and  truth 
will  make  its  way  when  the  field  is  open 
to  all. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Ger- 
man university  is  no  preparatory  school; 
those  who  enter  it  have  gone  through 
studies  and  a  mental  training  that  have 
made  them  capable  of  judging  for  them- 
selves. They  hear  whom  they  please. 
Their  chief  study,  whatever  they  acquire 
in  the  lecture-room,  is  done  when  alone. 
They  attend  on  an  average  for  three  or 
four  hours  a  day,  spending  as  much  time 
in  the  libraries,  from  which  they  have  the 
privilege  of  taking  out  books.  As  a  com- 
pletion to  their  lectures,  the  professors 
generally  have  Seminaren  once  or  twice  a 
week,  or  Exercitationes  in  history,  philol- 
ogy, etc.,  in  which  the  Socratic  method 
of  teaching  in  dialogue  is  made  use  of. 
Museums  and  scientific  collections  are 
richly  provided  in  the  larger  institutions. 
In  some  of  these  lectures  are  held  :  thus, 
Lepsius  explains  Egyptian  archseology 
in  the  Egyptian  halls  in  Berlin.  The 
libraries  provided  by  the  State,  and  to 
which  all  have  access,  are  often  consid- 
erable :  thus,  Gottingen  has  350,000  vol- 
umes; Berlin,  600,000;  Munich,  800,- 
000. 

As  for  the  expenses  of  study,  they  are 
inconsiderable;  thirty  or  thirty-five  dol- 
lars the  term  will  cover  them,  as  there 
are  generally  several  courses  public.  The 
students  often  attend  for  months  as  guests, 
Jiospitanten.  As  they  say,  —  "  The  Fox 
pays  for  more  than  he  hears,  and  the 
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Bursch  hears  more  than  he  pays  for."  way  in  front  of  the  confectionery-shops 
The  lecturers  take  no  notice  of  those  of  Heidelberg,  or  amuse  themselves  of 
present;  and,  provided  the  matricula-  summer -afternoons  with  their  trained 
tion-papers  have  been  taken  out,  the  dogs,  diverting  the  attention  of  the  tem- 
beadle  has  nothing  to  say.  There  is  the  porary  guest  of  "  Prince  Carl "  from  the 
fullest  liberty  of  wandering  from  room  to  contemplation  of  the  old  ruined  castle  of 
room,  and  hearing,  if  only  once  or  twice,  the  Counts-Palatine,  —  these  are  but  a 
any  one  of  the  professors.  As  for  the  fraction  of  the  German  students.  From 
expenses  of  living,  they  vary.  To  one  among  them  may  be  chosen  those  tight- 
who  would  be  satisfied  with  German  stu-  laced  officers  who  make  the  court-resi- 
dent-fare and  comforts,  four  hundred  dol-  dences  of  Europe  look  like  camps ;  or,  as 
lars  a  year  will  answer  every  purpose,  they  are  often  the  sons  of  noblemen  or 
even  in  the  dearest  cities :  many  do  with  rich  parents,  they  may  reach  some  of  the 
much  less.  In  Southern  Germany,  life  sinecures  in  the  State.  They  make  their 
is  simpler  and  cheaper  than  in  Northern,  student-years  but  a  pretext  for  a  life  of 
and  the  saying  is  true  in  Munich,  that  a  rough  debauchery,  from  which  they  issue 
Gulden  there  will  go  as  far  as  a  Thaler  with  a  bought  diploma ;  and,  in  many 
in  Prussia.  There  are  poorer  students,  cases,  satiated  and  disgusted  with  their 
who  are  exempted  from  college-fees,  and  own  lives,  they  dwindle  down  into  the 
support  themselves  by  Stipendia,  whose  timeserving  reactionaries,  the  worst  en- 
outlay  never  exceeds  a  hundred  dollars  emies  of  free  development,  because  they 
a  year.  themselves  have  abused  in  youth  the  lit- 

When  several  hundred  or  thousand  tie  liberty  they  enjoyed, 
young  men   are  thus  thrown   together,         If  the  numbers  be  counted  of  those 

with  their  time  all  their  own,  and  none  who  lead  the  life  so  much  extolled  by 

to  whom  they  are  responsible  for  their  William  Howitt,  —  who,  by  the  way,  has 

actions,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  left  out  some  of  its  roughest  traits,  —  they 

many  abuses  and  irregularities  will  oc-  will  be  found,  even  where  most  numerous, 

cur.     Yet  the  great  mass  are  better  than  as  in  the  smaller  towns,  never  to  exceed 

they  have  been  represented ;  though  reg-  one-fourth  of  those  inscribed  as  students, 

ular  attendance  upon  lectures  is  true  only  The  linguists  and  philosophers  of  Ger- 

of  those  who  ox  it  at  home,  as  the  phrase  many,  her  historians  and  men  of  letters, 

goes,  and  who  by  the  rioting,  beer-drink-  her  professors   and  savans,  have  come 

ing  Burschen   are  styled  Philistines  or  from  the  ranks  of  that  stiller  and  more 

Camels.     These  same  quiet  individuals,  numerous  class  whom  the  stranger  will 

whom  the  Samsons  affect  to  despise,  will  never  notice :  for  their  triennium  is  spent 

be  found  to  be  by  far  in  preponderance,  mostly  in  the  lecture-room  or  at  home ; 

when  the  statistics  of  Corps,  Landmann-  and  their  conviviality — for  there  are  nei- 

schaften,  and  all  such  clubs,  are  looked  ther  disciples  nor  apostles  of  temperance 

into;    though   the   characteristic  of  the  in  this  beer-drinking  land — is  of  a  nature 

latter,  always  to  be  seen  at  public  places  not  to  divert  them  from  their  earnest  pur- 

of  amusement  with  their  colored  caps,  suits. 

gaudy   watch-guards,  or    cannon  -  boots,          Truth  and  earnestness  are  the  distin- 

would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  German  guishing  traits  of  the  German  character ; 

student-life  was  one  round  of  beer-drink-  and  these  qualities  show  no  less  strongly 

ing,  sword-slashing,  and  jolly  existence,  in  the  youth  who  frequent  the  universi- 

as  represented,  or  rather,  misrepresented,  ties  than  in  the  professors  themselves, 

by  William  Howitt,  in  the  halo  of  poetry  The  latter,  conscientious  to  a  nicety  in 

he  throws  around  it.     No, — the  fantas-  exposing  the  fullest  fruits  of  their  labo- 

tically  dressed  fellows  whom  the  tourist  rious  researches,  are  ever  faithful  to  the 

may  notice  at  Jena,  and  the  groups  of  trust  reposed  in  them.     Placed  by  the 

starers  who  stop  every  narrow  passage-  State  in  a  position  beyond  ordinary  ambi- 
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tion  and  above  pecuniary  cares,  they  can 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  their 
calling,  concentrating  their  powers  in  one 
channel,  —  to  raise,  to  ennoble,  to  edu- 
cate. It  contributes  not  a  little  to  their 
success,  that  their  hearers  are  permeated, 
whatever  wild  and  unbridled  freaks  they 
may  fall  into  at  times,  with  the  fullest 
sense  of  honor  and  manly  worth,  with  an 
ardent  love  for  knowledge  and  science 
for  their  own  sake,  not  for  future  utility. 
Their  sympathies  are  awake  for  the  good 
everywhere,  their  minds  receptive  of  the 
highest  teachings.  Their  loves  and  likes 


are  great  and  strong,  —  as  it  behooves, 
when  the  first  bubblings  of  mental  and 
physical  activity  are  manifested  in  ac- 
tion. They  abandon  themselves,  body 
and  soul,  to  the  occupation  of  the  mo- 
ment, be  it  study,  be  it  pleasure.  Their 
gatherings  and  feasts  and  excursions  are 
ennobled  by  vocal  music  from  the  rich 
store  of  healthy,  vigorous  German  song, — 
from  which  they  learn,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  their  most  popular  melodies,  to 
honor  "  woman's  love,  man's  strength, 
the  free  word,  the  bold  deed,  and  the 
FATHERLAND  ! " 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


THE    SECRET   IS   WHISPERED. 


that  it  could  be  "  well  rid  of"  the  Ath- 
anasian  Creed.  This,  and  the  fact  that 
the  meeting-house  was  nearer  than  the 

THE  Reverend  Chauncy  Fairweath-  chapel,  determined  him,  when  the  new 

er's  congregation  was  not  large,  but  se-  rector,  who  was  not  quite  up  to  his  mark 

lect.     The  lines  of  social  cleavage  run  in  education,  was  appointed,  to  take  a 

through  religious  creeds  as  if  they  were  pew  in  the  "  liberal "  worshippers'  edi- 

of  a  piece  with  position  and  fortune.     It  fice. 

is  expected  of  persons  of  a  certain  breed-  Elsie  was  very  uncertain  in  her  feel- 
ing, in  some  parts  of  New  England,  that  ing  about  going  to  church.     In  summer, 
they  shall  be  either  Episcopalians  or  Uni-  she  loved  rather  to  stroll  over  The  Moun- 
tarians.     The  mansion-house  gentry  of  tain  on  Sundays.    There  was  even  a  story, 
Rockland  were  pretty  fairly  divided  be-  that  she  had  one  of  the  caves  before  men- 
tween  the  little  chapel  with  the  stained  tioned  fitted  up  as  an  oratory,  and  that 
window  and  the  trained  rector,  and  the  she  had  her  own  wild  way  of  worship- 
meeting-house  where  the  Reverend  Mr.  ping  the  God  whom  she  sought  in  the 
Fairweather  officiated.  dark  chasms  of  the  dreaded  cliffs.    Mere 
It  was  in  the  latter  that  Dudley  Ven-  fables,  doubtless ;  but  they  showed  the 
ner  worshipped,  when  he  attended  service  common  belief,  that  Elsie,  with  all  her 
anywhere, —  which  depended  very  much  strange  and  dangerous  elements  of  char- 
on  the  caprice  of  Elsie.     He  saw  plainly  acter,  had  yet  strong  religious  feeling 
enough  that  a  generous  and  liberally  cul-  mingled   with  them.      The   hymn-book 
tivated  nature  might  find  a  refuge  and  con-  which  Dick  had  found,  in  his  midnight  in- 
genial  souls  in  either  of  these  two  persua-  vasion  of  her  chamber,  opened  to  favor- 
sions,  but  he  objected  to  some  points  of  ite  hymns,  especially  some  of  the  Meth- 
the  formal  creed  of  the  older  church,  and  odist  and  Quietist  character.     Many  had 
especially  to  the  mechanism  which  ren-  noticed,  that  certain  tunes,  as  sung  by  the 
ders  it  hard  to  get  free  from  its  outworn  choir,  seemed  to  impress  her  deeply ;  and 
and   offensive    formulae,  —  remembering  some  said,  that  at  such  times  her  whole 
how  Archbishop  Tillotson  wished  in  vain  expression  would  change,  and  her  stormy 
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look  would  soften  so  as  to  remind  them  by  her  movements  and  attitudes  as  by  the 

of  her  poor,  sweet  mother.  expression  of  her  features.     The  hymn 

On  the  Sunday  morning  after  the  talk  had  been  sung,  the  short  prayer  'offered, 

recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  Elsie  made  the  Bible  read,  and  the  long  prayer  was 

herself  ready  to  go  to  meeting.    She  was  about  to  begin.     This  was  the  time  at 

dressed  much  as  usual,  excepting  that  she  which  the  "  notes  "  of  any  who  were  in 

wore  a  thick  veil,  turned  aside,  but  ready  affliction  from  loss  of  friends,  the  sick 

to  conceal  her  features.     It  was  natural  who  were  doubtful  of  recovery,  those  who 

enough  that  she  should  not  wish  to  be  had  cause  to  be  grateful  for  preservation 

looked  in  the  face   by  curious  persons  of  life  or  other  signal  blessing,  were  wont 

who  would  be  staring  to  see  what  effect  to  be  read. 

the  occurrence  of  the  past  week  had  had  Just  then  it  was  that  Dudley  Tenner 

on  her  spirits.     Her  father  attended  her  noticed  that  his  daughter  was  trembling, 

willingly ;  and  they  took  their  seats  in  the  —  a  thing  so  rare,  so  unaccountable,  in- 

pew,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  many,  deed,  under  the  circumstances,  that  he 

who  had  hardly  expected  to  see  them,  af-  watched  her  closely,  and  began  to  fear 

ter  so  humiliating  a  family  development  that  some  nervous  paroxysm,  or  other 

as  the  attempted  crime  of  their  kinsman  malady,  might  have  just  begun  to  show 

had  just  been  furnishing  for  the  astonish-  itself  in  this  way  upon  her. 

ment  of  the  public.  The  minister  had  in  his  pocket  two 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Fairweather  was  notes.  One,  in  the  handwriting  of  Dea- 
now  in  his  coldest  mood.  He  had  passed  con  Soper,  was  from  a  member  of  this  con- 
through  the  period  of  feverish  excitement  gregation,  returning  thanks  for  his  preser- 
which  marks  a  change  of  religious  opin-  vation  through  a  season  of  great  peril, — 
ion.  At  first,  when  he  had  begun  to  doubt  supposed  to  be  the  exposure  which  he  had 
his  own  theological  positions,  he  had  de-  shared  with  others,  when  standing  in  the 
fended  them  against  himself  with  more  circle  around  Dick  Venner.  The  other 
ingenuity  and  interest,  perhaps,  than  he  was  the  anonymous  one,  in  a  female  hand, 
could  have  done  against  another ;  because  which  he  had  received  the  evening  be- 
men  rarely  take  the  trouble  to  understand  fore.  He  forgot  them  both.  His  thoughts 
anybody's  difficulties  in  a  question  but  were  altogether  too  much  taken  up  with 
their  own.  After  this,  as  he  began  to  more  important  matters.  He  prayed 
draw  off  from  different  points  of  his  old  through  all  the  frozen  petitions  of  his  ex- 
belief,  the  cautious  disentangling  of  him-  purgated  form  of  supplication,  and  not 
self  from  one  mesh  after  another  gave  a  single  heart  was  soothed  or  lifted,  or 
sharpness  to  his  intellect,  and  the  tremu-  reminded  that  its  sorrows  were  struggling 
lous  eagerness  with  which  he  seized  upon  their  way  up  to  heaven,  borne  on  the 
the  doctrine  which,  piece  by  piece,  un-  breath  from  a  human  soul  that  was  warm 
der  various  pretexts  and  with  various  with  love. 

disguises,  he  was  appropriating,  gave  in-  The  people   sat  down  as  if  relieved 

terest  and  something  like  passion  to  his  when   the   dreary  prayer  was   finished, 

words.     But  when  he  had  gradually  ac-  Elsie  alone  remained  standing  until  her 

customed  his  people  to  his  new  phraseol-  father  touched  her.     Then  she  sat  down, 

ogy,  and  was  really  adjusting  his  sermons  lifted  her  veil,  and  looked  at  him  with  a 

and  his  service  to  disguise  his  thoughts,  blank,  sad  look,  as  if  she  had  suffered 

he  lost  at  once  all  his  intellectual  acute-  some  pain  or  wrong,  but  could  not  give 

ness  and  all  his  spiritual  fervor.  any  name  or  expression  to  her  vague 

Elsie  sat  quietly  through  the  first  part  trouble.     She  did  not  tremble  any  lon- 

of  the  service,  which  %as  conducted  in  ger,  but  remained  ominously  still,  as  if 

the  cold,  mechanical  way  to  be  expected,  she  had  been  frozen  where  she  sat. 

Her  face  was  hidden  by  her  veil ;  but  her         Can  a  man  love  his  own  soul  too 

father  knew  her  state  of  feeling,  as  well  well  ?   Who,  on  the  whole,  constitute  the 
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nobler  class  of  human  beings  ?  those  who  \vhich,  in  those  days,  implied  that  he  was 
have  lived  mainly  to  make  sure  of  their  supposed  to  be  honest.  A  single  look  of 
own  personal  welfare  in  another  and  fu-  that  heavenly  countenance,  and  two  words 
ture  condition  of  existence,  or  they  who  of  gentle  command,  were  enough  for  him. 
have  worked  with  all  their  might  for  their  Neither  of  these  men,  the  early  disciple 
race,  for  their  country,  for  the  advance-  nor  the  evangelist,  seems  to  have  been 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  left  all  thinking  primarily  about  his  own  person- 
personal  arrangements  concerning  them-  al  safety. 

selves  to  the  sole  charge  of  Him  who  made         But  now  look  at  the  poor,  miserable 

them  and  is  responsible  to  Himself  for  turnkey,  whose  occupation  shows  what 

their  safe-keeping?    Is  an  anchorite,  who  he  was  like  to  be,  and  who  had  just  been 

has  worn  the  stone  floor  of  his  cell  into  thrusting  two  respectable  strangers,  taken 

basins  with  his  knees  bent  in  prayer,  more  from  the  hands  of  a  mob,  covered  with 

acceptable  than  the  soldier  who  gives  his  stripes  and  stripped  of  clothing,  into  the 

life  for  the  maintenance  of  any  sacred  inner  prison,  and  making  their  feet  fast 

right  or  truth,  without  thinking  what  will  in  the  stocks.     His  thought,  in  the  mo- 

specially  become  of  him  in  a  world  where  ment  of  terror,  is  for  himself:  first,  sui- 

there  are  two  or  three  million  colonists  a  cide ;  then,  what  he  shall  do,  —  not  to 

month,  from  this  one  planet,  to  be  cared  save  his  household,  —  not  to  fulfil  his  duty 

for?     These  are  grave  questions,  which  to  his  office, —  not  to  repair  the  outrage 

must  suggest  themselves   to  those   who  he  has  been  committing, — but  to  secure 

know  that   there   are  many  profoundly  his  own  personal  safety.     Truly,  charac- 

selfish  persons  who  are  sincerely  devout  ter  shows  itself  as  much  in  a  man's  way 

and  perpetually  occupied  with  their  own  of  becoming  a  Christian  as  in  any  other ! 

future,  while  there  are  others  who  are         Elsie  sat,  statue-like,  through  the 

perfectly  ready  to   sacrifice  themselves  sermon.    It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  read- 

for  any  worthy  object  in  this  world,  but  er  to  give  an  abstract  of  that.     When  a 

are  really  too  little  occupied  with  their  man  who  has  been  bred  to  free  thought 

exclusive  personality  to  think  so  much  as  and  free  speech  suddenly  finds  himself 

many  do  about  what  is  to  become  of  them  stepping  about,  like  a  dancer  amidst  his 

in  another.  eggs>  among  the  old  addled  majority-votes 

The  Reverend  Chauncy  Fair  weather  which  he  must  not  tread  upon,  he  is  a 

did  not,  most  certainly,  belong  to  this  lat-  spectacle  for  men  and  angels.     Submis- 

ter  class.    There  are  several  kinds  of  be-  sion  to  intellectual  precedent  and  author- 

lievers,  whose  history  we  find  among  the  ity  does  very  well  for  those  who  have  been 

early  converts  to  Christianity.  bred  to  it ;  we  know  that  the  under-ground 

There  was  the  magistrate,  whose  social  courses  of  their  minds  are  laid  in  the  Re- 
position was  such  that  he  preferred  a  pri-  man  cement  of  tradition,  and  that  stately 
vate  interview  in  the  evening  with  the  and  splendid  structures  may  be  reared  on 
Teacher  to  following  him  with  the  street-  such  a  foundation.  But  to  see  one  laying 
crowd.  He  had  seen  extraordinary  facts  a  platform  over  heretical  quicksands,  thir- 
which  had  satisfied  him  that  the  young  ty  or  forty  or  fifty  years  deep,  and  then 
Galilean  had  a  divine  commission.  But  beginning  to  build  upon  it,  is  a  sorry  sight, 
still  he  cross-questioned  the  Teacher  him-  A  new  convert  from  the  reformed  to  the 
self.  He  was  not  ready  to  accept  state-  ancient  faith  may  be  very  strong  in  the 
ments  without  explanation.  That  was  arms,  but  he  will  always  have  weak  legs 
the  right  kind  of  man.  See  how  he  stood  and  shaky  knees.  He  may  use  his  hands 
up  for  the  legal  rights  of  his  Master,  when  well,  and  hit  hard  with  his  fists,  but  he 
the  people  were  for  laying  hands  on  will  never  stand  on  his  legs  in  the  way 
him !  the  man  does  who  inherits  his  belief. 

And  again,  there  was  the  government          The  services  were  over  at  last,  and 

official,    intrusted    with    public    money,  Dudley  Venner  and  his  daughter  walked 
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home  together  in  silence.  He  always 
respected  her  moods,  and  saw  clearly 
enough  that  some  inward  trouble  was 
weighing  upon  her.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  said  in  such  cases,  for  Elsie  could 
never  talk  of  her  griefs.  An  hour,  or  a 
day,  or  a  week  of  brooding,  with  perhaps 
a  sudden  flash  of  violence :  this  was  the 
way  in  which  the  impressions  which  make 
other  women  weep,  and  tell  their  griefs 
by  word  or  letter,  showed  their  effects  in 
her  mind  and  acts. 

She  wandered  off  up  into  the  remoter 
parts  of  The  Mountain,  that  day,  after  their 
return.  No  one  saw  just  where  she  went, 
—  indeed,  no  one  knew  its  forest-recesses 
and  rocky  fastnesses  as  she  did.  She  was 
gone  until  late  at  night;  and  when  Old 
Sophy,  who  had  watched  for  her,  bound 
up  her  long  hair  for  her  sleep,  it  was 
damp  with  the  cold  dews. 

The  old  black  woman  looked  at  her 
without  speaking,  but  questioning  her  with 
every  feature  as  to  the  sorrow  that  was 
weighing  on  her. 

Suddenly  she  turned  to  Old  Sophy. 

"  You  want  to  know  what  there  is 
troubling  me,"  she  said.  "  Nobody  loves 
me.  I  cannot  love  anybody.  What  is 
love,  Sophy?" 

"  It  's  what  poor  OP  Sophy  's  got  for 
her  Elsie,"  the  old  woman  answered. 
"  Tell  me,  darlin', —  don'  you  love  some- 
body ?  -  -  don'  you  love ?  you  know, 

— oh,  tell  me,  darlin',  don'  you  love  to  see 
the  gen'l'man  that  keeps  up  at  the  school 
where  you  go  ?  They  say  he  's  the  pooti- 
est  gen'l'man  that  was  ever  in  the  town 
here.  Don'  be  'fraid  of  poor  OP  Sophy, 
darlin', —  she  loved  a  man  once, —  see 
here  !  Oh,  I  've  showed  you  this  often 
enough ! " 

She  took  from  her  pocket  a  half  of 
one  of  the  old  Spanish  silver  coins,  such 
as  were  current  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
century.  The  other  half  of  it  had  been 
lying  in  the  deep  sea-sand  for  more  than 
fifty  years. 

Elsie  looked  her  in  the  face,  but  did 
not  answer  in  words.  What  strange  in- 
telligence was  that  which  passed  between 
them  through  the  diamond  eyes  and  the 


little  beady  black  ones  ?  —  what  subtile 
intercommunication,  penetrating  so  much 
deeper  than  articulate  speech  ?  This  was 
the  nearest  approach  to  sympathetic  rela- 
tions that  Elsie  ever  had  :  a  kind  of  9umb 
intercourse  of  feeling,  such  as  one  sees  in 
the  eyes  of  brute  mothers  looking  on  their 
young.  But,  subtile  as  it  was,  it  was  nar- 
row and  individual ;  whereas  an  emotion 
which  can  shape  itself  in  language  opens 
the  gate  for  itself  into  the  great  commu- 
nity of  human  affections ;  for  every  word 
we  speak  is  the  medal  of  a  dead  thought 
or  feeling,  struck  in  the  die  of  some  hu- 
man experience,  worn  smooth  by  innu- 
merable contacts,  and  always  transferred 
warm  from  one  to  another.  By  words 
we  share  the  common  consciousness  of 
the  race,  which  has  shaped  itself  in  these 
symbols.  By  music  we  reach  those  spe- 
cial states  of  consciousness  which,  being 
without  form,  cannot  be  shaped  with  the 
mosaics  of  the  vocabulary.  The  language 
of  the  eyes  runs  deeper  into  the  personal 
nature,  but  it  is  purely  individual,  and 
perishes  in  the  expression.  If  we  con- 
sider them  all  as  growing  out  of  the  con- 
sciousness as  their  root,  language  is  the 
leaf,  music  is  the  flower;  but  when  the 
eyes  meet  and  search  each  other,  it  is  the 
uncovering  of  the  blanched  stem  through 
which  the  whole  life  runs,  but  which  has 
never  taken  color  or  form  from  the  sun- 
light. 

For  three  days  Elsie  did  not  return  to 
the  school.  Much  of  the  time  she  was 
among  the  woods  and  rocks.  The  sea- 
son was  now  beginning  to  wane,  and  the 
forest  to  put  on  its  autumnal  glory.  The 
dreamy  haze  was  beginning  to  soften  the 
landscape,  and  the  most  delicious  days 
of  the  year  were  lending  their  attraction 
to  the  scenery  of  The  Mountain.  It  was 
not  very  singular  that  Elsie  should  be 
lingering  in  her  old  haunts,  from  which 
the  change  of  season  must  soon  drive  her. 
But  Old  Sophy  saw  clearly  enough  that 
some  internal  conflict  was  going  on,  and 
knew  very  well  that  it  must  have  its 
own  way  and  work  itself  out  as  it  best 
could.  As  much  as  looks  could  tell  El- 
sie had  told  her.  She  had  said  in  words, 
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to  be  sure,  that  she  could  not  love.  Some- 
thing warped  and  thwarted  the  emotion 
•which  would  have  been  love  in  another, 
no  doubt ;  but  that  such  an  emotion  was 
striving  with  her  against  all  malign  influ- 

^?  C7>  C* 

ences  which  interfered  with  it  the  old 
woman  had  a  perfect  certainty  in  her 
own  mind. 

Everybody  who  has  observed  the  work- 
ing of  emotions  in  persons  of  various  tem- 
peraments knows  well  enough  that  they 
have  periods  of  incubation,  which  differ 
with  the  individual,  and  with  the  partic- 
ular cause  and  degree  of  excitement,  yet 
evidently  go  through  a  strictly  self-limited 
series  of  evolutions,  at  the  end  of  which, 
their  result  —  an  act  of  violence,  a  par- 
oxysm of  tears,  a  gradual  subsidence  into 
repose,  or  whatever  it  may  be  —  declares 
itself,  like  the  last  stage  of  an  attack  of 
fever  and  ague.  No  one  can  observe 
children  without  noticing  that  there  is  a 
personal  equation,  to  use  the  astronomer's 
language,  in  their  tempers,  so  that  one 
sulks  an  hour  over  an  offence  which 
makes  another  a  fury  for  five  minutes, 
and  leaves  him  or  her  an  angel  when  it 
is  over. 

At  the  end  of  three  days,  Elsie  braid- 
ed her  long,  glossy,  black  hair,  and  shot  a 
golden  arrow  through  it.  She  dressed 
herself  with  more  than  usual  care,  and 
came  down  in  the  morning  superb  in  her 
stormy  beauty.  The  brooding  parox- 
ysm was  over,  or  at  least  her  passion  had 
changed  its  phase.  Her  father  saw  it 
with  great  relief;  he  had  always  many 
fears  for  her  in  her  hours  and  days  of 
gloom,  but,  for  reasons  before  assigned, 
had  felt  that  she  must  be  trusted  to  her- 
self, without  appealing  to  actual  restraint, 
or  any  other  supervision  than  such  as  Old 
Sophy  could  exercise  without  offence. 

She  went  off  at  the  accustomed  hour 
to  the  school.  All  the  girls  had  their  eyes 
on  her.  None  so  keen  as  these  young 
misses  to  know  an  inward  movement  by 
an  outward  sign  of  adornment :  if  they 
have  not  as  many  signals  as  the  ships  that 
sail  the  great  seas,  there  is  not  an  end  of 
ribbon  or  a  turn  of  a  ringlet  which  is  not 
a  hieroglyphic  with  a  hidden  meaning  to 


these  little  cruisers  over  the  ocean  of  sen- 
timent. 

The  girls  all  looked  at  Elsie  with  a  new 
thought;  for  she  was  more  sumptuously 
arrayed  than  perhaps  ever  before  at  the 
school ;  and  they  said  to  themselves  that 
she  had  come  meaning  to  draw  the  young 
master's  eyes  upon  her.  That  was  it; 
what  else  could  it  be?  The  beautiful, 
cold  girl  with  the  diamond  eyes  meant  to 
dazzle  the  handsome  young  gentleman. 
He  would  be  afraid  to  love  her ;  it  could- 
n't be  true,  that  which  some  people  had 
said  in  the  village ;  she  wasn't  the  kind 
of  young  lady  to  make  Mr.  Langdon  hap- 
py. Those  dark  people  are  never  safe  :  so 
one  of  the  young  blondes  said  to  herself. 
Elsie  was  not  literary  enough  for  such  a 
scholar:  so  thought  Miss  Charlotte  Ann 
Wood,  the  young  poetess.  She  couldn't 
have  a  good  temper,  with  those  scowling 
eyebrows :  this  was  the  opinion  of  several 
broad-faced,  smiling  girls,  who  thought, 
each  in  her  own  snug  little  mental  sanc- 
tum, that,  if,  etc.,  etc.,  she  could  make  him 
so  happy ! 

Elsie  had  none  of  the  still,  wicked  light 
in  her  eyes,  that  morning.  She  look- 
ed gentle,  but  dreamy ;  played  with  her 
books ;  did  not  trouble  herself  with  any 
of  the  exercises,  —  which  in  itself  was 
not  very  remarkable,  as  she  was  always 
allowed,  under  some  pretext  or  other,  to 
have  her  own  way. 

The  school-hours  were  over  at  length. 
The  girls  went  out,  but  she  lingered  to 
the  last.  She  then  came  up  to  Mr.  Ber- 
nard, with  a  book  in  her  hand,  as  if  to 
ask  a  question. 

"  Will  you  walk  towards  my  home 
with  me  to-day?"  she  said,  in  a  very 
low  voice,  little  more  than  a  whisper. 

Mr.  Bernard  was  startled  by  the  re- 
quest, put  in  such  a  way.  He  had  a  pre- 
sentiment of  some  painful  scene  or  other. 
But  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
assure  her  that  it  would  give  him  great 
pleasure. 

So  they  walked  along  together  on  their 
way  toward  the  Dudley  mansion. 

"  I  have  no  friend,"  Elsie  said,  all  at 
once.  "Nothing  loves  me  but  one  old 
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woman.  I  cannot  love  anybody.  They 
tell  me  there  is  something  in  my  eyes  that 
draws  people  to  me  and  makes  them  faint. 
Look  into  them,  will  you  ?  " 

She  turned  her  face  toward  him.  It 
was  very  pale,  and  the  diamond  eyes  were 
glittering  with  a  film,  such  as  beneath  oth- 
er lids  would  have  rounded  into  a  tear. 

"  Beautiful  eyes,  Elsie,"  he  said,  — 
"sometimes  very  piercing, — but  soft  now, 
and  looking  as  if  there  were  something 
beneath  them  that  friendship  might  draw 
out.  I  am  your  friend,  Elsie.  Tell  me 
what  I  can  do  to  render  your  life  hap- 
pier." 

"  Love  me  !  "  said  Elsie  Venner. 

What  shall  a  man  do,  when  a  woman 
makes  such  a  demand,  involving  such  an 
avowal  ?  It  was  the  tenderest,  cruellest, 
humblest  moment  of  Mr.  Bernard's  life. 
He  turned  pale,  he  trembled  almost,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  woman  listening  to  her 
lover's  declaration. 

"  Elsie,"  he  said,  presently,  "  I  so  long 
to  be  of  some  use  to  you,  to  have  your 
confidence  and  sympathy,  that  I  must  not 
let  you  say  or  do  anything  to  put  us  in 
false  relations.  I  do  love  you,  Elsie,  as  a 
suffering  sister  with  sorrows  of  her  own, — 
as  one  whom  I  would  save  at  the  risk  of 
my  happiness  and  life, —  as  one  who  needs 
a  true  friend  more  than  any  of  all  the 
young  girls  I  have  known.  More  than 
this  you  would  not  ask  me  to  say.  You 
have  been  through  excitement  and  trouble 
lately,  and  it  has  made  you  feel  such  a 
need  more  than  ever.  Give  me  your 
hand,  dear  Elsie,  and  trust  me  that  I  will 
be  as  true  a  friend  to  you  as  if  we  were 
children  of  the  same  mother." 

Elsie  gave  him  her  hand  mechanically. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  a  cold  aura  shot 
from  it  along  his  arm  and  chilled  the  blood 
running  through  his  heart.  He  pressed 
it  gently,  looked  at  her  with  a  face  full 
of  grave  kindness  and  sad  interest,  then 
softly  relinquished  it.  ' 

It  was  all  over  with  poor  Elsie.  They 
walked  almost  in  silence  the  rest  of  the 
way.  Mr.  Bernard  left  her  at  the  gate 
of  the  mansion-house,  and  returned  with 
sad  forebodings.  Elsie  went  at  once  to 


her  own  room,  and  did  not  come  from  it 
at  the  usual  hours.  At  last  Old  Sophy 
began  to  be  alarmed  about  her,  went  to 
her  apartment,  and,  finding  the  door  un- 
locked, entered  cautiously.  She  found  El- 
sie lying  on  her  bed,  her  brows  strongly 
contracted,  her  eyes  dull,  her  whole  look 
that  of  great  suffering.  Her  first  thought 
was  that  she  had  been  doing  herself  a 
harm  by  some  deadly  means  or  other. 
But  Elsie  saw  her  fear,  and  reassured 
her. 

"  No,"  she  said, "  there  is  nothing  wrong, 
such  as  you  are  thinking  of;  I  am  not  dy- 
ing. You  may  send  for  the  Doctor ;  per- 
haps he  can  take  the  pain  from  my  head. 
That  is  all  I  want  him  to  do.  There  is 
no  use  in  the  pain,  that  I  know  of;  if  he 
can  stop  it,  let  him." 

So  they  sent  for  the  old  Doctor.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  solid  trot  of  Caus- 
tic, the  old  bay  horse,  and  the  crashing 
of  the  gravel  under  the  wheels,  gave  no- 
tice that  the  physician  was  driving  up  the 
avenue. 

The  old  Doctor  was  a  model  for  visit- 
ing practitioners.  He  always  came  into 
the  sick-room  with  a  quiet,  cheerful  look, 
as  if  he  had  a  consciousness  that  he  was 
bringing  some  sure  relief  with  him.  The 
way  a  patient  snatches  his  first  look  at 
his  doctor's  face,  to  see  whether  he  is 
doomed,  whether  he  is  reprieved,  wheth- 
er he  is  unconditionally  pardoned,  has 
really  something  terrible  about  it.  It 
is  only  to  be  met  by  an  imperturbable 
mask  of  serenity,  proof  against  anything 
and  everything  in  a  patient's  aspect.  The 
physician  whose  face  reflects  his  patient's 
condition  like  a  mirror  may  do  well 
enough  to  examine  people  for  a  life- 
insurance  office,  but  does  not  belong  to 

*  O 

the  .sick-room.  The  old  Doctor  did  not 
keep  people  waiting  in  dread  suspense, 
while  he  stayed  talking  about  the  case, 
—  the  patient  all  the  time  thinking  that 
he  and  the  friends  are  discussing  some 
alarming  symptom  or  formidable  opera- 
tion which  he  himself  is  by -and -by  to 
hear  of. 

He  was  in  Elsie's  room  almost  before 
she  knew  he  was  in  the  house.  He  came 
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to  her  bedside  in  such  a  natural,  quiet 
way,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  only 
a  friend  who  had  dropped  in  for  a  mo- 
ment to  say  a  pleasant  word.  Yet  he 
was  very  uneasy  about  Elsie  until  he  had 
seen  her;  he  never  knew  what  might 
happen  to  her  or  those  about  her,  and 
came  prepared  for  the  worst. 

"  Sick,  my  child  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  very 
soft,  low  voice. 

Elsie  nodded,  without  speaking. 

The  Doctor  took  her  hand,  —  whether 
with  professional  views,  or  only  in  a  friend- 
ly way,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  tell. 
So  he  sat  a  few  minutes,  looking  at  her 
all  the  time  with  a  kind  of  fatherly  inter- 
est, but  with  it  all  noting  how  she  lay, 
how  she  breathed,  her  color,  her  expres- 
sion, all  that  teaches  the  practised  eye  so 
much  without  a  single  question  being  ask- 
ed. He  saw  she  was  in  suffering,  and 
said  presently, — 

"  You  have  pain  somewhere ;  where  is 
it?" 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  head. 

As  she  was  not  disposed  to  talk,  he 
watched  her  for  a  while,  questioned  Old 
Sophy  shrewdly  a  few  minutes,  and  so 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  probable  cause 
of  disturbance  and  the  proper  means  to 
be  used. 

Some  very  silly  people  thought  the  old 
Doctor  did  not  believe  in  medicine,  because 
he  gave  less  than  certain  poor  half-taught 
creatures  in  the  smaller  neighboring  towns, 
who  took  advantage  of  people's  sickness 
to  disgust  and  disturb  them  with  all  man- 
ner of  ill-smelling  and  ill-behaving  drugs. 
To  tell  the  truth,  he  hated  to  give  any- 
thing noxious  or  loathsome  to  those  who 
were  uncomfortable  enough  already,  un- 
less he  was  very  sure  it  would  do  good, 
—  in  which  case,  he  never  played  with 
drugs,  but  gave  good,  honest,  efficient  dos- 
es. Sometimes  he  lost  a  family  of  the 
more  boorish  sort,  because  they  did  not 
think  they  got  their  money's  worth  out 
of  him,  unless  they  had  something  more 
than  a  taste  of  everything  he  carried  in 
his  saddle-bags. 

He  ordered  some  remedies  which  he 
thought  would  relieve  Elsie,  and  left  her, 
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saying  he  would  call  the  next  day,  hop- 
ing to  find  her  better.  But  the  next  day 
came,  and  the  next,  and  still  Elsie  was  on 
her  bed, —  feverish,  restless,  wakeful,  si- 
lent. At  night  she  tossed  about  and  wan- 
dered, and  it  became  at  length  apparent 
that  there  was  a  settled  attack,  something 
like  what  they  called  formerly  a  "  ner- 
vous fever." 

On  the  fourth  day  she  was  more  rest- 
less than  common.  One  of  the  women 
of  the  house  came  in  to  help  to  take  care 
of  her ;  but  she  showed  an  aversion  to  her 
presence. 

"  Send  me  Helen  Darley,"  she  said,  at 
last. 

The  old  Doctor  told  them,  that,  if  pos- 
sible, they  must  indulge  this  fancy  of  hers. 
The  caprices  of  sick  people  were  never 
to  be  despised,  least  of  all  of  such  persons 
as  Elsie,  when  rendered  irritable  and  ex- 
acting by  pain  and  weakness. 

So  a  message  was  sent  to  Mr.  Silas 
Peckham,  at  the  Apollinean  Institute,  to 
know  if  he  could  not  spare  Miss  Helen 
Darley  for  a  few  days,  if  required,  to  give 
her  attention  to  a  young  lady  who  attend- 
ed his  school  and  who  was  now  lying  ill, 
—  no  other  person  than  the  daughter  of 
Dudley  Venner. 

A  mean  man  never  agrees  to  anything 
without  deliberately  turning  it  over,  so 
that  he  may  see  its  dirty  side,  and,  if  he 
can,  sweating  the  coin  he  pays  for  it.  If 
an  archangel  should  offer  to  save  his  soul 
for  sixpence,  he  would  try  to  find  a  six- 
pence with  a  hole  in  it.  A  gentleman 
says  yes  to  a  great  many  things  without 
stopping  to  think :  a  shabby  fellow  is 
known  by  his  caution  in  answering  ques- 
tions, for  fear  of  compromising  his  pock- 
et or  himself. 

Mr.  Silas  Peckham  looked  very  grave 
at  the  request.  The  dooties  of  Miss  Dar- 
ley at  the  Institoot  were  important,  very 
important.  He  paid  her  large  sums  of 
money  for  her  time, — more  than  she  could 
expect  to  get  in  any  other  institootion  for 
the  edoocation  of  female  youth.  A  de- 
duction from  her  salary  would  be  neces- 
sary, in  case  she  should  retire  from  the 
sphere  of  her  dooties  for  a  season.  He 
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should  be  put  to  extry  expense,  and  have  Peckham !   Nobody  sick  up  at  the  school, 

to  perform  additional  labors  himself.    He  I  hope  ?  " 

would  consider  of  the  matter.  If  any  ar-  "  The  haalth  of  the  school  is  fust-rate," 
rangement  could  be  made,  he  would  send  replied  Mr.  Peckham.  "  The  sitooation 
word  to  Squire  Venner's  folks.  is  uncommonly  favorable  to  saloobrity." 
"  Miss  Darley,"  said  Silas  Peckham,  (These  last  words  were  from  the  Annual 
"  the'  's  a  message  from  Squire  Venner's  Report  of  the  past  year.)  "  Providence 
that  his  daughter  wants  you  down  at  the  has  spared  our  female  youth  in  a  remark- 
mansion-house  to  see  her.  She  's  got  a  able  measure.  I  've  come  with  reference 
fever,  so  they  inform  me.  If  it  's  any  to  another  consideration.  Dr.  Kittredge, 
kind  of  ketchin'  fever,  of  course  you  won't  is  there  any  ketchin'  complaint  goin'  about 
think  of  goin'  near  the  mansion-house,  in  the  village?" 

If  Doctor  Kittredge  says  it  's  safe,  per-  "Well,  yes,"  said  the  Doctor,  "I  should 

fec'ly  safe,  I  can't  objec'  to  your  goin',  say  there   was   something  of  that  sort, 

on  sech  conditions  as  seem  to  be  fair  to  Measles.    Mumps.    And  Sin, — that's  al- 

all  concerned.     You  will  give  up  your  ways  catching." 

pay  for  the  whole  time  you  are  absent,  —  The  old  Doctor's  eye  twinkled ;  once  in 

portions  of  days  to  be  caounted  as  whole  a  while  he  had  his  little  touch  of  humor, 

days.     You  will  be  charged  with  board  Silas  Peckham  slanted  his  eye  up  sus- 

the  same  as  if  you  eat  your  victuals  with  piciously  at  the  Doctor,  as  if  he  was  get- 

the  household.    The  victuals  are  of  no  use  ting  some  kind  of  advantage  over  him. 

after  they  're  cooked  but  to  be  eat,  and  That  is  the  way  people  of  his  constitution 

your  bein'  away  is  no  savin'  to  our  folks,  are  apt  to  take  a  bit  of  pleasantry. 

I  shall  charge  you  a  reasonable  compen-  "  I  don't  mean  sech  things,  Doctor ;  I 

sation  for  the  deinage  to  the  school  by  mean  fevers.     Is  there  any  ketchin'  fe- 

the  absence  of  a  teacher.     If  Miss  Crabs  vers  —  bilious,  or  nervous,  or  typus,  or 

undertakes  any  dooties  belongin'  to  your  whatever  you  call  'em  —  now  goin'  round 

department  of  instruction,  she  will  look  this  village  ?     That  's  what  I  want  to  as- 

to  you  for  sech  pecooniary  considerations  certain,  if  there  's  no  impropriety." 

as  you  may  agree  upon  between  you.  On  The  old  Doctor  looked  at  Silas  through 

these  conditions  I  am  willin'  to  give  my  his  spectacles. 

consent  to  your  temporary  absence  from  "  Hard  and  sour  as  a  green  cider - 
the  post  of  dooty.  I  will  step  down  to  apple,"  he  thought  to  himself.  "  No,"  he 
Doctor  Kittredge's,  myself,  and  make  in-  said,  —  "I  don't  know  any  such  cases." 
quiries  as  to  the  natur'  of  the  complaint."  "  What  's  the  matter  with  Elsie  Yen- 
Mr.  Peckham  took  up  a  rusty  and  very  ner  ?  "  asked  Silas,  sharply,  as  if  he  ex- 
narrow-brimmed  hat,  which  he  cocked  pected  to  have  him  this  time, 
upon  one  side  of  his  head,  with  an  air  "  A  mild  feverish  attack,  I  should  call 
peculiar  to  the  rural  gentry.  It  was  the  it  in  anybody  else ;  but  she  has  a  pecul- 
hour  when  the  Doctor  expected  to  be  in  iar  constitution,  and  I  never  feel  so  safe 
his  office,  unless  he  had  some  special  call  about  her  as  I  should  about  most  peo- 
which  kept  him  from  home.  pie." 

He  found  the  Reverend  Chauncy  Fair-  "  Anything  ketchin'  about  it  ?  "   Silas 

weather  just  taking  leave  of  the  Doctor,  asked,  cunningly. 

His  hand  was  on  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  "  No,   indeed  !  "   said    the    Doctor,  — 

and  his  countenance  expressive  of  inward  "  catching  ?  —  no,  —  what  put  that  into 

uneasiness.  your  head,  Mr.  Peckham?" 

"  Shake  it  before  using,"  said  the  Doc-  "  Well,  Doctor,"  the  conscientious  Prin- 
ter ;  "  and  the  sooner  you  make  up  your  cipal  answered,  "  I  naterally  feel  a  graat 
mind  to  speak  right  out,  the  better  it  will  responsibility,  a  very  graaat  responsibil- 
be  for  your  digestion."  ity,  for  the  noomerous  and  lovely  young 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Peckham !     Walk  in,  Mr.  ladies  committed  to  my  charge.     It  has 
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been  a  question,  -whether  one  of  my  as- 
sistants should  go,  accordin'  to  request, 
to  stop  with  Miss  Venner  for  a  season. 
Nothin'  restrains  my  givin'  my  full  and 
free  consent  to  her  goin'  but  the  fear 
lest  contagious  maladies  should  be  intro- 
dooced  among  those  lovely  female  youth. 
I  shall  abide  by  your  opinion,  —  I  under- 
stan'  you  to  say  distinc'ly,  her  complaint 
is  not  ketchin'  ?  —  and  urge  upon  Miss 
Parley  to  fulfil  her  dooties  to  a  sufferin' 
fellow-creature  at  any  cost  to  myself  and 
my  establishment.  We  shall  miss  her 
very  much ;  but  it  is  a  good  cause,  and 
she  shall  go,  —  and  I  shall  trust  that  Prov- 
idence will  enable  us  to  spare  her  without 
permanent  demage  to  the  interests  of  the 
Institootion." 

Saying  this,  the  excellent  Principal  de- 
parted, with  his  rusty  narrow-brimmed 
hat  leaning  over,  as  if  it  had  a  six-knot 
breeze  abeam,  and  its  gunwale  (so  to 
speak)  was  dipping  into  his  coat-collar. 
He  announced  the  result  of  his  inquiries 
to  Helen,  who  had  received  a  brief  note 
in  the  mean  time  from  a  poor  relation  of 
Elsie's  mother,  then  at  the  mansion-house, 
informing  her  of  the  critical  situation  of 
Elsie  and  of  her  urgent  desire  that  Helen 
should  be  with  her.  She  could  not  hesi- 
tate. She  blushed  as  she  thought  of  the 
comments  that  might  be  made ;  but  what 
were  such  considerations  in  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  ?  She  qould  not  stop  to 
make  terms  with  Silas  Peckham.  She 
must  go.  He  might  fleece  her,  if  he  would ; 
she  would  not  complain,  —  not  even  to 
Bernard,  who,  she  knew,  would  bring  the 
Principal  to  terms,  if  she  gave  him  the 
least  hint  of  his  intended  extortions. 

So  Helen  made  up  her  bundle  of 
clothes  to  be  sent  after  her,  took  a  book 
or  two  with  her  to  help  her  pass  the 
time,  and  departed  for  the  Dudley  man- 
sion. It  was  with  a  great  inward  effort 
that  she  undertook  the  sisterly  task  which 
was  thus  forced  upon  her.  She  had  a 
kind  of  terror  of  Elsie:  and  the  thought 

'  O 

of  having  charge  of  her,  of  being  alone 
with  her,  of  coming  under  the  full  influ- 
ence of  those  diamond  eyes, —  if,  indeed, 
their  light  were  not  dimmed  by  suffer- 


ing and  weariness,  —  was  one  she  shrank 
from.  But  what  could  she  do  ?  It  might 
be  a  turning-point  in  the  life  of  the  poor 
girl ;  and  she  must  overcome  all  her  fears, 
all  her  repugnance,  and  go  to  her  rescue. 

"  Is  Helen  come  ? "  said  Elsie,  when 
she  heard,  with  her  fine  sense  quickened 
by  the  irritability  of  sickness,  a  light  foot- 
fall on  the  stair,  with  a  cadence  unlike 
that  of  any  inmate  of  the  house. 

"  It 's  a  strange  woman's  step,"  said  Old 
Sophy,  who,  with  her  exclusive  love  for 
Elsie,  was  naturally  disposed  to  jealousy 
of  a  new-comer.  "  Let  Ol'  Sophy  set  at 
th'  foot  o'  th'  bed,  if  th'  young  missis  sets 
by  th'  piller,  —  won'  y',  darlin'?  The'  's 
nobodv  that  's  white  can  love  y'  as  th'  ol' 

v  * 

black  woman  does ;  —  don'  sen'  her  away, 
now,  there  's  a  dear  soul ! " 

Elsie  motioned  her  to  sit  in  the  place 
she  had  pointed  to,  and  Helen  at  that 
moment  entered  the  room.  Dudley  Ven- 
ner followed  her. 

"  She  is  your  patient,"  he  said,  "  ex- 
cept while  the  Doctor  is  here.  She  has 
been  longing  to  have  you  with  her,  and 
we  shall  expect  you  to  make  her  well  in 
a  few  days." 

So  Helen  Darley  found  herself  estab- 
lished in  the  most  unexpected  manner  as 
an  inmate  of  the  Dudley  mansion.  She 
sat  with  Elsie  most  of  the  time,  by  day  and 
by  night,  soothing  her,  and  trying  to  en- 
ter into  her  confidence  and  affections,  if 
it  should  prove  that  this  strange  creature 
was  really  capable  of  truly  sympathetic 
emotions. 

.What  was  this  unexplained  something 
which  came  between  her  soul  and  that  of 
every  other  human  being  with  whom  she 
was  in  relations  ?  Helen  perceived,  or 
rather  felt,  that  she  had,  folded  up  in  the 
depths  of  her  being,  a  true  womanly  na- 
ture. Through  the  cloud  that  darkened 
her  aspect,  now  and  then  a  ray  would 
steal  forth,  which,  like  the  smile  of  stern 
and  solemn  people,  was  all  the  more  im- 
pressive from  its  contrast  with  the  ex- 
pression she  wore  habitually.  It  might 
well  be  that  pain  and  fatigue  had  chan- 
ged her  aspect ;  but,  at  any  rate,  Helen 
looked  into  her  eyes  without  that  nervous 
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agitation  which  their  cold  glitter  had  pro- 
duced on  her  when  they  were  full  of  their 
natural  light.  She  felt  sure  that  her  moth- 
er must  have  been  a  lovely,  gentle  wom- 
an. There  were  gleams  of  a  beautiful 
nature  shining  through  some  ill-defined 
medium  which  disturbed  and  made  them 
flicker  and  waver,  as  distant  images  do 
when  seen  through  the  rippling  upward 
currents  of  heated  air.  She  loved,  in  her 
own  way,  the  old  black  woman,  and  seem- 
ed to  keep  up  a  kind  of  silent  communi- 
cation with  her,  as  if  they  did  not  require 
the  use  of  speech.  She  appeared  to  be 
tranquillized  by  the  presence  of  Helen, 
and  loved  to  have  her  seated  at  the  bed- 
side. Yet  something,  whatever  it  was, 
prevented  her  from  opening  her  heart  to 
her  kind  companion  ;  and  even  now  there 
were  times  when  she  would  lie  looking  at 
her,  with  such  a  still,  watchful,  almost 
dangerous  expression,  that  Helen  would 
sigh,  and  change  her  place,  as  persons  do 
whose  breath  some  cunning  orator  has 
been  sucking  out  of  them  with  his  spongy 
eloquence,  so  that,  when  he  stops,  they 
must  get  some  air  and  stir  about,  or  they 
feel  as  if  they  should  be  half-smothered 
and  palsied. 

It  was  too  much  to  keep  guessing  what 
was  the  meaning  of  all  this.  Helen  de- 
termined to  ask  Old  Sophy  some  ques- 
tions which  might  probably  throw  light 
upon  her  doubts.  She  took  the  opportu- 
nity one  evening  when  Elsie  was  lying 
asleep  and  they  were  both  sitting  at  some 
distance  from  her  bed. 

"  Tell  me,  Sophy,"  she  said,  "  was  El- 
sie always  as  shy  as  she  seems  to  be  now, 
in  talking  with  those  to  whom  she  is  friend- 
ly ?" 

"  Alway  jes'  so,  Miss  Darlin',  ever  sence 
she  was  little  chiP.  When  she  was  five, 
six  year  old,  she  lisp  some, — call  me  Tho- 
phy ;  that  make  her  kin'  o'  'shamed,  per- 
haps :  after  she  grow  up,  she  never  lisp, 
but  she  kin'  o'  got  the  way  o'  not  talkin' 
much.  Fac'  is,  she  don'  like  talkin'  as 
common  gals  do,  'xcep'  jes'  once  in  a 
while  with  some  partic'lar  folks, — 'n'  then 
not  much." 

"  How  old  is  Elsie  ?  " 


"Eighteen  year  this  las'  September." 

"  How  long  ago  did  her  mother  die  ?  " 
Helen  asked,  with  a  little  trembling  in 
her  voice. 

"  Eighteen  year  ago  this  October,"  said 
Old  Sophy. 

Helen  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then 
she  whispered,  almost  inaudibly, — for  her 
voice  appeared  to  fail  her,  — 

"  What  did  her  mother  die  of,  Sophy  ?  " 

The  old  woman's  small  eyes  dilated 
until  a  ring  of  white  showed  round  their 
beady  centres.  She  caught  Helen  by  the 
hand  and  clung  to  it,  as  if  in  fear.  She 
looked  round  at  Elsie,  who  lay  sleeping, 
as  if  she  might  be  listening.  Then  she 
drew  Helen  towards  her  and  led  her  soft- 
ly out  of  the  room. 

"  'Sh !  —  'sh ! "  she  said,  as  soon  as  they 
were  outside  the  door.  "  Don'  never 
speak  in  this  house  'bout  what  Elsie's 
mother  died  of ! "  she  said.  "  Nobody 
never  says  nothin'  'bout  it.  Oh,  God 
has  made  Ugly  Things  wi'  death  in  their 
mouths,  Miss  Darlin',  an'  He  knows  what 
they  're  for ;  but  my  poor  Elsie !  —  to  have 

her  blood  changed  in  her  before It 

was  in  July  Mistress  got  her  death,  but 
she  liv'  till  three  week  after  my  poor 
Elsie  was  born." 

She  could  speak  no  more.  She  had 
said  enough.  Helen  remembered  the 
stories  she  had  heard  on  coming  to  the 
village,  and  among  them  one  referred  to 
in  an  early  chapter  of  this  narrative.  All 
the  unaccountable  looks  and  tastes  and 
ways  of  Elsie  came  back  to  her  in  the 
light  of  an  ante-natal  impression  which 
had  mingled  an  alien  element  in  her  na- 
ture. She  knew  the  secret  of  the  fasci- 
nation which  looked  out  of  her  cold,  glit- 
tering eyes.  She  knew  the  significance 
of  the  strange  repulsion  which  she  felt 
in  her  own  intimate  consciousness  under- 
lying the  inexplicable  attraction  which 
drew  her  towards  the  young  girl  in  spite 
of  this  repugnance.  She  began  to  look 
with  new  feelings  on  the  contradictions 
in  her  moral  nature,  —  the  longing  for 
sympathy,  as  shown  by  her  wishing  for 
Helen's  company,  and  the  impossibility 
of  passing  beyond  the  cold  circle  of  iso- 
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lation  within  which  she  had  her  being. 
The  fearful  truth  of  that  instinctive  feel- 
ins  of  hers,  that  there  was  something  not 

O  O 

human  looking  out  of  Elsie's  eyes,  came 
upon  her  with  a  sudden  flash  of  penetrat- 
ing conviction.  There  were  two  warring 
principles  in  that  superb  organization 
and  proud  soul.  One  made  her  a  wom- 
an, with  all  a  woman's  powers  and  long- 
ings. The  other  chilled  all  the  currents 
of  outlet  for  her  emotions.  It  made  her 
tearless  and  mute,  when  another  woman 
would  have  wept  and  pleaded.  And  it 
infused  into  her  soul  something  —  it  was 
cruel  now  to  call  it  malice  —  which  was 
still  and  watchful  and  dangerous, — which 
waited  its  opportunity,  and  then  shot  like 
an  arrow  from  its  bow  out  of  the  coil 
of  brooding  premeditation.  Even  those 
who  had  never  seen  the  white  scars  on 
Dick  Venner's  wrist,  or  heard  the  half- 
told  story  of  her  supposed  attempt  to  do 
a  graver  mischief,  knew  well  enough  by 
looking  at  her  that  she  was  one  of  the 
creatures  not  to  be  tampered  with,  —  si- 
lent in  anger  and  swift  in  vengeance. 

Helen  could  not  return  to  the  bedside 
at  once  after  this  communication.  It  was 
•with  altered  eyes  that  she  must  look  on 
the  poor  girl,  the  victim  of  such  an  un- 
heard-of fatality.  All  was  explained  to 
her  now.  But  it  opened  such  depths  of 
solemn  thought  in  her  awakened  con- 
sciousness, that  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
mystery  of  human  life  were  coming  up 
again  before  her  for  trial  and  judgment. 
"  Oh,"  she  thought,  "  if,  while  the  will  lies 
sealed  in  its  fountain,  it  may  be  poisoned 
at  its  very  source,  so  that  it  shall  flow  dark 
and  deadly  through  its  whole  course,  who 
are  we  that  we  should  judge  our  fellow- 
creatures  by  ourselves  ?  "  Then  came  the 
terrible  question,  how  far  the  elements 
themselves  are  capable  of  perverting  the 
moral  nature  :  if  valor,  and  justice,  and 
truth,  the  strength  of  man  and  the  virtue 
of  woman,  may  not  be  poisoned  out  of  a 
race  by  the  food  of  the  Australian  in  his 
forest,  —  by  the  foul  air  and  darkness  of 
the  Christians  cooped  up  in  the  "tene- 
ment-houses close  by  those  who  live  ill 
the  palaces  of  the  great  cities  ? " 


She  walked  out  into  the  garden,  lost  in 
thought  upon  these  dark  and  deep  mat- 
ters. Presently  she  heard  a  step  behind 
her,  and  Elsie's  father  came  up  and  join- 
ed her.  Since  his  introduction  to  Helen 
at  the  distinguished  tea-party  given  by 
the  Widow  Rowens,  and  before  her  com- 
ing to  sit  Avith  Elsie,  Mr.  Dudley  Venner 
had  in  the  most  accidental  way  in  the 
world  met  her  on  several  occasions : 
once  after  church,  when  she  happened 
to  be  caught  in  a  slight  shower  and  he 
insisted  on  holding  his  umbrella  over  her 
on  her  way  home ;  —  once  at  a  small  party 
at  one  of  the  mansion-houses,  where  the 
quick-eyed  lady  of  the  house  had  a  won- 
derful knack  of  bringing  people  together 
who  liked  to  see  each  other ;  —  perhaps  at 
other  times  and  places ;  but  of  this  there 
is  no  certain  evidence. 

They  naturally  spoke  of  Elsie,  her  ill- 
ness, and  the  aspect  it  had  taken.  But 
Helen  noticed  in  all  that  Dudley  Venner 
said  about  his  daughter  a  morbid  sensi- 
tiveness, as  it  seemed  to  her,  an  aversion 
to  saying  much  about  her  physical  condi- 
tion or  her  peculiarities,  —  a  wish  to  feel 
and  speak  as  a  parent  should,  and  yet  a 
shrinking,  as  if  there  were  something  about 
Elsie  which  he  could  not  bear  to  dwell 
upon.  She  thought  she  saw  through  all 
this,  and  she  could  interpret  it  all  charita- 
bly. There  were  circumstances  about  his 
daughter  which  recalled  the  great  sor- 
row of  his  life  ;  it  was  not  strange  that 
this  perpetual  reminder  should  in  some 
degree  have  modified  his  feelings  as  a  fa- 
ther. But  what  a  life  he  must  have  been 
leading  for  so  many  years,  with  this  per- 
petual source  of  distress  which  he  could 
not  name  !  Helen  knew  well  enough, 

O      * 

now,  the  meaning  of  the  sadness  which 
had  left  such  traces  in  his  features  and 
tones,  and  it  made  her  feel  very  kindly 
and  compassionate  towards  him. 

So  they  walked  over  the  crackling 
leaves  in  the  garden,  between  the  lines 
of  box  breathing  its  fragrance  of  eter- 
nity ;  —  for  this  is  one  of  the  odors  which 
carry  us  out  of  time  into  the  abysses  of 
the  unbeginning  past;  if  we  ever  lived 
on  another  ball  of  stone  than  this,  it 
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must  be  that  there  was  box  growing  on 
it.  So  they  walked,  finding  their  way 
softly  to  each  other's  sorrows  and  sym- 
pathies, each  meeting  some  counterpart 
to  the  other's  experience  of  life,  and  star- 
tled to  see  how  the  different,  yet  parallel, 
lessons  they  had  been  taught  by  suffering 
had  led  them  step  by  step  to  the  same 
serene  acquiescence  in  the  orderings  of 
that  Supreme  Wisdom  which  they  both 
devoutly  recognized. 

Old  Sophy  was  at  the  window  and  saw 
them  walking  up  and  down  the  garden- 
alleys.  She  watched  them  as  her  grand- 
father the  savage  watched  the  figures 
that  moved  among  the  trees  when  a  hos- 
tile tribe  was  lurking  about  his  moun- 
tain. 

"There  '11  be  a  weddin'  in  the  ol' 


house,"  she  said,  "before  there  's  roses 
on  them  bushes  ag'in.  But  it  won'  be 
my  poor  Elsie's  weddin',  'n'  Ol'  Sophy 
won'  be  there." 

When  Helen  prayed  in  the  silence  of 
her  soul  that  evening,  it  was  not  that  El- 
sie's life  might  be  spared.  She  dared  not 
ask  that  as  a  favor  of  Heaven.  What 
could  life  be  to  her  but  a  perpetual  an- 
guish, and  to  those  about  her  an  ever- 
present  terror  ?  Might  she  but  be  so 
influenced  by  divine  grace,  that  what  in 
her  was  most  truly  human,  most  purely 
woman-like,  should  overcome  the  dark, 
cold,  unmentionable  instinct  which  had 
pervaded  her  being  like  a  subtile  poison : 
that  was  all  she  could  ask,  and  the  rest 
she  left  to  a  higher  wisdom  and  tenderer 
love  than  her  own. 


GYMNASTICS. 


So  your  zeal  for  physical  training  be- 
gins to  wane  a  little,  my  friend  ?  I  thought 
it  would,  in  your  particular  case,  because 
it  began  too  ardently  and  was  concentrat- 
ed too  exclusively  on  your  one  hobby  of 
pedestrianism.  Just  now  you  are  literal- 
ly under  the  weather.  It  is  the  equinoc- 
tial storm.  No  matter,  you  say ;  did  not 
Olmsted  foot  it  over  England  under  an 
umbrella?  did  not  Wordsworth  regular- 
ly walk  every  guest  round  Windermere, 
the  day  after  arrival,  rain  or  shine  ?  So, 
the  day  before  yesterday,  you  did  your 
four  miles  out,  on  the  Northern  turnpike, 
and  returned  splashed  to  the  waist ;  and 
yesterday  you  walked  three  miles  out,  on 
the  Southern  turnpike,  and  came  back 
soaked  to  the  knees.  To-day  the  storm 
is  slightly  increasing,  but  you  are  dry 
thus  far,  and  wish  to  remain  so ;  exercise 
is  a  humbug ;  you  will  give  it  all  up,  and 
go  to  the  Chess-Club.  Don't  go  to  the 
Chess-Club ;  come  with  me  to  the  Gymna- 
sium. 

Chess  may  be  all  very  well  to  tax  with 


tough  problems  a  brain  otherwise  inert, 
to  vary  a  monotonous  day  with  small 
events,  to.  keep  one  awake  during  a 
sleepy  evening,  and  to  arouse  a  whole 
family  next  morning  for  the  adjustment 
over  the  breakfast-table  of  that  momen- 
tous state-question,  whether  the  red  king 
should  have  castled  at  the  fiftieth  more 
or  not  till  the  fifty-first.  But  for  an  aver- 
age American  man,  who  leaves  his  place 
of  business  at  nightfall  with  his  head  a 
mere  furnace  of  red-hot  brains  and  his 
body  a  pile  of  burnt-out  cinders,  utterly 
exhausted  in  the  daily  effort  to  put  ten 
dollars  more  of  distance  between  his  pos- 
terity and  the  poor-house,  —  for  such  a 
one  to  kindle  up  afresh  after  office-hours 
for  a  complicated  chess  -  problem  seems 
much  as  if  a  wood-sawyer,  worn  out  with 
his  week's  work,  should  decide  to  order 
in  his  saw-horse  on  Saturday  evening, 
and  saw  for  fun.  Surely  we  have  little 
enough  recreation  at  any  rate,  and,  pray, 
let  us  make  that  little  un- intellectual. 
True,  something  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
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chess,  —  for  instance,  that  no  money  can 
be  made  out  of  it,  and  that  it  is  so  far 
profitable  to  us  overworked  Americans : 
but  even  this  is  not  enough.  For  this 
once,  lock  your  brains  into  your  safe,  at 
nightfall,  with  your  other  valuables ;  don't 
go  to  the  Chess-Club;  come  with  me  to 
the  Gymnasium. 

Ten  leaps  up  a  steep,  worn-out  stair- 
way, through  a  blind  entry  to  another 
stairway,  and  yet  another,  and  we  emerge 
suddenly  upon  the  floor  of  a  large  light- 
ed room,  a  mere  human  machine-shop 
of  busy  motion,  where  Indian  clubs  are 
whirling,  dumb-bells  pounding,  swings  vi- 
brating, and  arms  and  legs  flying  in  all 
manner  of  unexpected  directions.  Hen- 
derson sits  with  his  big  proportions  quiet- 
ly rested  against  the  weight-boxes,  pulling 
with  monotonous  vigor  at  the  fifty-pound 
weights,  —  "the  Stationary  Engine"  the 
boys  call  him.  For  a  contrast,  Draper 
is  floating  up  and  down  between  the  par- 
allel bars  with  such  an  airy  lightness,  that 
you  think  he  must  have  hung  up  his  body 
in  the  dressing-room,  and  is  exercising 
only  in  his  arms  and  clothes.  Parsons  is 
swinging  in  the  rings,  rising  to  the  ceil- 
ing before  and  behind ;  up  and  down  he 
goes,  whirling  over  and  over,  converting 
himself  into  a  mere  tumbler-pigeon,  yet 
still  bound  by  the  long,  steady  vibration 
of  the  human  pendulum.  Another  is  run- 
nino-  a  race  with  him,  if  sitting  in  the 
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swing  be  running ;  and  still  another  is 
accompanying  their  motion,  clinging  to 
the  trapeze.  Hayes,  meanwhile,  is  spin- 
ning on  the  horizontal  bar,  now  back- 
ward, now  forward,  twenty  times  without 
stopping,  pinioned  through  his  bent  arms, 
like  a  Fakir  on  his  iron.  See  how  many 
different  ways  of  ascending  a  vertical  pole 
these  boys  are  devising ! — >one  climbs  with 
hands  and  legs,  another  with  hands  only, 
another  is  crawling  up  on  all-fours  in  Fee- 
gee  fashion,  while  another  is  pegging  his 
way  up  by  inserting  pegs  -in  holes  a  foot 
apart,  —  you  will  see  him  sway  and  trem- 
ble a  bit,  before  he  reaches  the  ceiling. 
Others  are  at  work  with  a  spring-board 
and  leaping-cord  ;  higher  and  higher  the 
cord  is  moved,  one  by  one  the  competi- 


tors step  aside  defeated,  till  the  field  is 
left  to  a  single  champion,  who,  like  an 
India-rubber  ball,  goes  on  rebounding  till 
he  seems  likely  to  disappear  through  the 
chimney,  like  a  Ravel.  Some  sturdy 
young  visitors,  farmers  by  their  looks, 
are  trying  their  strength,  with  various 
success,  at  the  sixty -pound  dumb-bell, 
when  some  quiet  fellow,  a  clerk  or  a 
tailor,  walks  modestly  to  the  hundred- 
pound  weight,  and  up  it  goes  as  steadily 
as  if  the  laws  of  gravitation  had  sudden- 
ly shifted  their  course,  and  worked  up- 
ward instead  of  down.  Lest,  however, 
they  should  suddenly  resume  their  origi- 
nal bias,  let  us  cross  to  the  dressing-room, 
and,  while  you  are  assuming  flannel  shirt 
or  complete  gymnastic  suit,  as  you  may 
prefer,  let  us  consider  the  merits  of  the 
Gymnasium. 

Do  not  say  that  the  public  is  growing 
tired  of  hearing  about  physical  training. 
You  might  as  well  speak  of  being  surfeit- 
ed with  the  sight  of  apple-blossoms,  or 
bored  with  roses,  —  for  these  athletic  ex- 
ercises are,  to  a  healthy  person,  just  as 
good  and  refreshing.  Of  course,  any  one 
becomes  insupportable  who  talks  all  the 
time  of  this  subject,  or  of  any  other ;  but 
it  is  the  man  who  fatigues  you,  not  the 
theme.  Any  person  becomes  morbid  and 
tedious  whose  whole  existence  is  absorbed 
in  any  one  thing,  be  it  playing  or  pray- 
ing. Queen  Elizabeth,  after  admiring  a 
gentleman's  dancing,  refused  to  look  at 
the  dancing -master,  who  did  it  better. 
"  Nay,"  quoth  her  bluff  Majesty,  —  "  't  is 
his  business, — I  '11  none  of  him."  Profes- 
sionals grow  tiresome.  Books  are  good, — 
so  is  a  boat ;  but  a  librarian  and  a  ferry- 
man, though  useful  to  take  you  where  you 
wish  to  go,  are  not  necessarily  enlivening 
as  companions.  The  annals  of  "  Box- 
iana "  and  «  Pedestriana "  and  "  The 
Cricket-Field"  are  as  pathetic  records  of 
monomania  as  the  bibliographical  works 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Dibdin.  Margaret  Fuller 
said  truly,  that  we  all  delight  in  gossip, 
and  differ  only  in  the  department  of 
gossip  we  individually  prefer ;  but  a  mo- 
notony of  gossip  soon  grows  tedious,  be 
the  theme  horses  or  octavos. 
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Not  one -tenth  part  of  the  requisite 
amount  has  yet  been  said  of  athletic 
exercises  as  a  prescription  for  this  com- 
munity. There  was  a  time  when  they 
were  not  even  practised  generally  among 
American  boys,  if  we  may  trust  the  for- 
eign travellers  of  a  half-century  ago,  and 
they  are  but  just  being  raised  into  re- 
spectability among  American  men.  Mot- 
ley says  of  one  of  his  Flemish  heroes, 
that  "  he  would  as  soon  have  foregone 
his  daily  tennis  as  his  religious  exercis- 
es,"—  as  if  ball-playing  were  then  the  ne- 
cessary pivot  of  a  great  man's  day.  Some 
such  pivot  of  physical  enjoyment  we  must 
have,  for  no  other  race  in  the  world  needs 
it  so  much.  Through  the  immense  inven- 
tive capacity  of  our  people,  mechanical 
avocations  are  becoming  almost  as  seden- 
tary and  intellectual  as  the  professions. 
Among  Americans,  all  hand-work  is  con- 
stantly being  transmuted  into  brain-work ; 
the  intellect  gains,  but  the  body  suffers, 
and  needs  some  other  form  of  physical 
activity  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  As 
machinery  becomes  perfected,  all  the 
coarser  tasks  are  constantly  being  hand- 
ed over  to  the  German  or  Irish  immi- 
grant,— not  because  the  American  cannot 
do  the  particular  thing  required,  but  be- 
cause he  is  promoted  to  something  more 
intellectual.  Thus  transformed  to  a  men- 
tal laborer,  he  must  somehow  supply  the 
bodily  deficiency.  If  this  is  true  of  this 
class,  it  is  of  course  true  of  the  student, 
the  statesman,  and  the  professional  man. 
The  general  statement  recently  made  by 
Lewes,  in  England,  certainly  holds  not 
less  in  America: — "It  is  rare  to  meet  with 
good  digestion  among  the  artisans  of  the 
brain,  no  matter  how  careful  they  may 
be  in  food  and  general  habits."  The  great 
majority  of  our  literary  and  professional 
men  could  echo  the  testimony  of  Wash- 
ington Irving,  if  they  would  only  indorse 
his  wise  conclusion :  —  "  My  own  case  is 
a  proof  how  one  really  loses  by  over- writ- 
ing one's  self  and  keeping  too  intent  upon 
a  sedentary  occupation.  I  attribute  all 
my  present  indisposition,  which  is  losing 
me  time,  spirits,  everything,  to  two  fits  of 
close  application  and  neglect  of  all  exer- 


cise while  I  was  at  Paris.  I  am  convin- 
ced that  he  who  devotes  two  hours  each 
day  to  vigorous  exercise  will  eventually 
gain  those  two  and  a  couple  more  into 
the  bargain." 

Indeed,  there  is  something  involved  in 
the  matter  far  beyond  any  merely  phys- 
ical necessity.  All  our  natures  need 
something  more  than  mere  bodily  exer- 
tion ;  they  need  bodily  enjoyment.  There 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  all  of  us  a  touch  of 
untamed  gypsy  nature,  which  should  be 
trained,  not  crushed.  We  need,  in  the 
very  midst  of  civilization,  something  which 
gives  a  little  of  the  zest  of  savage  life ;  and 
athletic  exercises  furnish  the  means.  The 
young  man  who  is  caught  down  the  bay 
in  a  sudden  storm,  alone  in  his  boat,  with 
wind  and  tide  against  him,  has  all  the 
sensations  of  a  Norway  sea-king,  —  sen- 
sations thoroughly  uncomfortable,  if  you 
please,  but  for  the  thrill  and  glow  they 
bring.  Swim  out  after  a  storm  at  Dove 
Harbor,  topping  the  low  crests,  diving 
through  the  high  ones,  and  you  feel  your- 
self as  veritable  a  South-Sea  Islander  as 
if  you  were  to  dine  that  day  on  mission- 
ary instead  of  mutton.  Tramp,  for  a 
whole  day,  across  hill,  marsh,  and  pas- 
ture, with  gun,  rod,  or  whatever  the  ex- 
cuse may  be,  and  camp  where  you  find 
yourself  at  evening,  and  you  are  as  es- 
sentially an  Indian  on  the  Blue  Hills  as 
among  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Less  de- 
pends upon  circumstances  than  we  fancy, 
and  more  upon  our  personal  tempera- 
ment and  will.  All  the  enjoyments  of 
Browning's  "  Saul,"  those  "  wild  joys  of 
living  "  which  make  us  happy  with  their 
freshness  as  we  read  of  them,  are  within 
the  reach  of  all,  and  make  us  happier 
still  when  enacted.  Every  one,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  develops  his  own  physical 
resources,  puts  himself  in  harmony  with 
the  universe,  and  contributes  something 
to  it;  even  as  Mr.  Pecksniff,  exulting  in 
his  digestive  machinery,  felt  a  pious  de~ 
light  after  dinner  in  the  thought  that  this 
wonderful  apparatus  was  wound  up  and 
going. 

A  young  person  can  no  more  have  too 
much  love  of  adventure  than  a  mill  can 
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have  too  much  water-power ;  only  it  needs  comparison,  so  there  is  no  ground  of  a'n- 
to  be  worked,  not  wasted.  Physical  exer-  tagonism.  How  compare  a  sonata  and  a 
cises  give  to  energy  and  daring  a  legiti-  sea-bath,  or  measure  the  Sistine  Madon- 
mate  channel,  supply  the  place  of  Avar,  na  against  a  gallop  across  country  ?  The 
gambling,  licentiousness,  highway- rob-  best  thanksgiving  for  each  is  to  enjoy  the 
bery,  and  office -seeking.  De  Quincey,  other  also,  and  educate  the  mind  to  am- 
in  like  manner,  says  that  Wordsworth  pier  nobleness.  After  all,  the  best  ver- 
made  pedestrianism  a  substitute  for  wine  diet  on  athletic  exercises  was  that  of  the 
and  spirits ;  and  Emerson  thinks  the  force  great  Sully,  when  he  said,  "  I  was  always 
of  rude  periods  "  can  rarely  be  compen-  of  the  same  opinion  with  Henry  IV.  con- 
sated  in  tranquil  times,  except  by  some  cerningthem:  he  often  asserted  that  they 
analogous  vigor  drawn  from  occupations  were  the  most  solid  foundation,  not  only 
as  hardy  as  war."  The  animal  energy  of  discipline  and  other  military  virtues, 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  suppressed;  but  also  of  those  noble  sentiments  and 
if  debarred  from  its  natural  channel,  it  that  elevation  of  mind  which  give  one 
will  force  for  itself  unnatural  ones.  A  nature  superiority  over  another." 
vigorous  life  of  the  senses  not  only  does  We  are  now  ready,  perhaps,  to  come 
not  tend  to  sensuality  in  the  objectionable  to  the  question,  How  are  these  athletic 
sense,  but  it  helps  to  avert  it.  Health  enjoyments  to  be  obtained  ?  The  first 
finds  joy  in  mere  existence ;  daily  breath  and  easiest  answer  is,  By  taking  a  long 
and  daily  bread  suffice.  This  innocent  walk  every  day.  If  people  would  actu- 
enjoyment  lost,  the  normal  desires  seek  ally  do  this,  instead  of  forever  talking 
abnormal  satisfactions.  The  most  brutal  about  doing  it,  the  object  might  be  gain- 
prize-fighter  is  compelled  to  recognize  ed.  To  be  sure,  there  are  various  defects 
the  connection  between  purity  and  vigor,  in  this  form  of  exercise.  It  is  not  a  play, 
and  becomes  virtuous  when  he  goes  into  to  begin  with,  and  therefore  does  not 
training,  as  the  heroes  of  old  observed  withdraw  the  mind  from  its  daily  cares ; 
chastity,  in  hopes  of  conquering  at  the  the  anxious  man  recurs  to  his  problems 
Olympic  Games.  The  very  word  ascet-  on  the  way ;  and  each  mile,  in  that  case, 
ic  comes  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  brings  fresh  weariness  to  brain  as  well  as 
the  preparatory  exercises  of  an  athlete,  body.  Moreover,  there  are,  according  to 
There  are  spiritual  diseases  which  coil  Dr.  Grau,  "  three  distinct  groups  of  mus- 
poisonously  among  distorted  instincts  and  cles  which  are  almost  totally  neglected 
disordered  nerves,  and  one  would  be  gen-  where  walking  alone  is  resorted  to,  and 
erally  safer  in  standing  sponsor  for  the  which  consequently  exist  only  in  a  crip- 
soul  of  the  gymnast  than  of  the  dyspep-  pled  state,  although  they  are  of  the  ut- 
tic.  most  importance,  and  each  stands  in  close 
Of  course,  the  demand  of  our  nature  rapport  with  a  number  of  other  functions 
is  not  always  for  continuous  exertion,  of  the  greatest  necessity  to  health  and 
One  does  not  always  seek  that  "rough  life."  These  he  afterwards  classifies  as 
exercise  "  which  Sir  John  Sinclair  asserts  the  muscles  of  the  shoulders  and  chest, 
to  be  "the  darling  idol  of  the  English."  having  a  bearing  on  the  lungs,  —  the  ab- 
There  are  delicious  languors,  Neapolitan  dominal  muscles,  bearing  on  the  corre- 
reposes,  Creole  siestas,  "long  days  and  spending  organs,  —  and  the  spinal  mus- 
solid  banks  of  flowers."  But  it  is  the  cles,  which  are  closely  connected  with 
birthright  of  the  man  of  the  temperate  the  whole  nervous  system, 
zones  to  alternate  these  voluptuous  de-  But  the  greatest  practical  difficulty  is, 
lights  with  more  heroic  ones,  and  sweet-  that  walking,  being  the  least  concentrat- 
en  the  reverie  by  the  toil.  So  far  as  they  ed  form  of  exercise,  requires  a  larger  ap- 
go,  the  enjoyments  of  the  healthy  body  propriation  of  time  than  most  persons  are 
are  as  innocent  and  as  ardent  as  those  willing  to  give.  Taken  liberally,  and  in 
of  the  soul.  As  there  is  no  ground  of  connection  with  exercises  which  are  more 
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concentrated  and  have  more  play  about  was  translated   into  English,  and  pub- 

them,  it  is  of  great  value,  and,  indeed,  lished  at  London  in  1799  and  at  Phila- 

indispensable.     But  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  delphia  in    1800,   under   the   name    of 

instead  of  these  other  pursuits  taking  the  "  Salzmann's  Gymnastics."     No  similar 

place  of  pedestrianism,  they  commonly  institution  seems  to  have  existed  in  ei- 

create  a  taste  for  it ;  so  that,  when  the  ther  country,  however,  till  those  estab- 

sweet  spring-days  come,  round,  you  will  lished  by  Voelckers,  in  London,  in  1824, 

see  our  afternoon  gymnastic  class  begin  and  by  Dr.  Follen,  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 

to  scatter  literally  to  the  four  winds;  or  in  1826.     Both  were  largely  patronized 

they  look  in  for  a  moment,  on  their  way  at  first,  and  died  out  at  last.     The  best 

home  from  the  woods,  their  hands  filled  account  of  Voelckers's  establishment  will 

and   scented  with  long  wreaths   of  the  be  found  in  Hone's  "  E very-Day  Book"; 

trailing  arbutus.  its  plan   seems  to  have  been  unexcep- 

But  the  gymnasium  is  the  normal  type  tionable.  But  Dr.  James  Johnson,  writ- 
of  all  muscular  exercise,  —  the  only  form  ing  his  "  Economy  of  Health  "  ten  years 
of  it  which  is  impartial  and  compre-  after,  declared  that  these  German  exer- 
hensive,  which  has  something  for  every-  cises  had  proved  "  better  adapted  to  the 
body,  which  is  available  at  all  seasons,  Spartan  youth  than  to  the  pallid  sons  of 
through  all  weathers,  in  all  latitudes.  All  pampered  cits,  the  dandies  of  the  desk, 
other  provisions  are  limited  :  you  cannot  and  the  squalid  tenants  of  attics  and  fac- 
row  in  winter  nor  skate  in  summer,  spite  of  tories,"  and  also  adds  the  epitaph,  "  This 
parlor-skates  and  ice-boats ;  ball-playing  ultra-gymnastic  enthusiast  did  much  in- 
requires  comrades ;  riding  takes  money ;  jury  to  an  important  branch  of  hygiene 
everything  needs  daylight :  but  the  gym-  by  carrying  it  to  excess,  and  consequent- 
nasium  is  always  accessible.  Then  it  is  ly  by  causing  its  desuetude."  And  Dr. 
the  only  thing  which  trains  the  whole  Jarvis,  in  his  "  Practical  Physiology,"  de- 
body.  Military  drill  makes  one  prompt,  clares  the  unquestionable  result  of  the 
patient,  erect,  accurate,  still,  strong.  Row-  American  experiment  to  have  been 
ing  takes  one  set  of  muscles  and  stretch-  "  general  failure." 

es  them  through  and  through,  till  you  Accordingly,    the    English,    who   are 

feel  yourself  turning  into  one  long  spiral  reputed  kings  in  all  physical  exercises, 

spring  from  finger-tips  to  toes.     In  crick-  have  undoubtedly  been  far  surpassed  by 

et  or  base-ball,  a  player  runs,  strikes,  the  Germans,  and  even  by  the  French, 

watches,    catches,    throws,    must    learn  in  gymnastics.     The  writer  of  the  excel- 

quickness  of  hand  and  eye,  must  learn  lent  little  "  Handbook  for  Gymnastics," 

endurance  also.     Yet,  no  matter  which  George  Forrest,  M.  A.,  testifies  strongly 

of  these  may  be  your  special  hobby,  you  to  this  deficiency.     "  It  is  curious  that  we 

must,  if  you  wish  to  use  all  the  days  and  English,  who  possess  perhaps  the  finest 

all  the  muscles,  seek  the  gymnasium  at  and  strongest  figures   of  all   European 

last, —  the  only  thorough  panacea.  nations,  should  leave  ourselves  so  unde- 

The  history  of  modern  gymnastic  exer-  veloped  bodily.    There  is  not  one  man  in 

cises  is  easily  written  :  it  is  proper  to  say  a  hundred  who  can  even  raise  his  toes  to 

modern,  —  for,  so  far  as  apparatus  goes,  a  level  with  his  hands,  when  suspended 

the  ancient  gymnasiums   seem   to  have  by  the  latter  members ;  and  yet  to  do 

had  scarcely  anything  in  common  with  so  is  at  the  very  beginning  of  gymnastic 

our  own.      The  first  institution  on  the  exercises.     We,  as  a  rule,  are  stron^  in 

'  O 

modern  plan  was  founded  at  Schnepfen-  the  arms  and  legs,  but  weak  across  the 

thai,  near  Gotha,  in  Germany,  in  1 785,  loins  and  back,  and  are  apparently  de- 

by  Salzmann,  a  clergyman  and  the  prin-  void  of  that  beautiful  set  of  muscles  that 

cipal  of  a  boys'  school.     After  eight  years  run  round  the  entire  waist,  and  show  to 

of  experience,  his  assistant,  Gutsmuths,  such  advantage  in  the  ancient  statues, 

wrote  a  book  upon  the  subject,  which  Indeed,  at  a  bathing-place,  I  can  pick 
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out  every  gymnast  merely  by  the  devel-  plete,  —  to  be  henceforward  filled,  two 

opment  of  those  muscles."  or  three   nights    in    every   week,   with 

It  is  the  Germans  and  the  military  por-  cheery  German  faces,  jokes,  laughs,  gut- 

tion  of  the  French  nation,  chiefly,  who  turals,  and  gambols, 

have  developed  gymnastic  exercises  to  But  this  suggests  that  you  are  being 

their  present  elaboration,  while  the  work-  kept  too  long  in  the  anteroom.     Let  me 

ing  out  of  their  curative  applications  was  act  as  cicerone  through  this  modest  gyrn- 

chiefly  due  to  Ling,  a  Swede.    In  the  nastic  hall  of  ours.     You  will  better  ap- 

German  manuals,  such,  for  instance,  as  preciate  all  this  oddly  shaped  apparatus, 

Eiselen's  "  Turniibungen,"  are  to  be  found  if  I  tell  you  in  advance,  as  a  connoisseur 

nearly  all  the  stock  exercises  of  our  insti-  does  in  his  picture-gallery,  precisely  what 

tutions.     Until  within  a  few  years,  Amer-  you  are  expected  to  think  of  each  par- 

ican  skill  has  added  nothing  to  these,  ex-  ticular  article. 

cept  through  the  medium  of  the  circus ;  You  will  notice,  however,  that  a  part 
but  the  present  revival  of  athletic  exer-  of  the  gymnastic  class  are  exercising 
cises  is  rapidly  placing  American  gym-  without  apparatus,  in  a  series  of  rather 
nasts  in  advance  of  the  Turners,  both  in  grotesque  movements  which  supple  and 
the  feats  performed  and  in  the  style  of  prepare  the  body  for  more  muscular 
doing  them.  Never  yet  have  I  succeed-  feats  :  these  are  calisthenic  exercises, 
ed  in  seeing  a  thoroughly  light  and  grace-  Such  are  being  at  last  introduced,  thanks 
ful  German  gymnast,  while  again  and  to  Dr.  Lewis  and  others,  into  our  corn- 
again  I  have  seen  Americans  who  car-  mon  schools.  At  the  word  of  command, 
ried  into  their  severest  exercise  such  an  as  swiftly  as  a  conjuror  twists  his  puzzle- 
airy,  floating  elegance  of  motion,  that  all  paper,  these  living  forms  are  shifted  from 
the  beauty  of  Greek  sculpture  appeared  one  odd  resemblance  to  another,  at  which 
to  return  again,  and  it  seemed  as  if  plas-  it  is  quite  lawful  to  laugh,  especially  if 
tic  art  might  once  more  make  its  studio  those  laugh  who  win.  A  series  of  wind- 
in  the  gymnasium.  mills,  —  a  group  of  inflated  balloons,  — 

The  apparatus  is  not  costly.  Any  a  flock  of  geese  all  asleep  on  one  leg,  — 
handful  of  young  men  in  the  smallest  a  circle  of  ballet-dancers,  just  poised  to 
country-village,  with  a  very  few  dollars  begin,  —  a  band  of  patriots  just  kneeling 
and  a  little  mechanical  skill,  can  put  up  to  take  an  oath  upon  their  country's  al- 
in  any  old  shed  or  shoe-shop  a  few  sim-  tar,  —  a  senate  of  tailors,  —  a  file  of  sol- 
pie  articles  of  machinery,  which  will,  diers,  —  a  whole  parish  of  Shaker  wor- 
through  many  a  winter  evening,  vary  shippers,  —  a  Japanese  embassy  perform- 
the  monotony  of  the  cigar  and  the  gro-  ing  Ko-tow:  these  all  in  turn  come  like 
eery-bench  by  an  endless  variety  of  man-  shadows,  —  so  depart.  This  complicated 
ly  competitions.  Fifteen  cents  will  bring  attitudinizing  forms  the  preliminary  to 
by  mail  from  the  publishers  of  the  "  At-  the  gymnastic  hour.  But  now  come  and 
lantic  "  Forrest's  little  sixpenny  "  Hand-  look  at  some  of  the  apparatus, 
book,"  which  gives  a  sufficient  number  Here  is  a  row  of  Indian  clubs,  or  scep- 
of  exercises  to  form  an  introduction  to  tres,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, — 
all  others ;  and  a  gymnasium  is  thus  ea-  tapering  down  from  giants  of  fifteen 
sily  established.  This  is  just  the  method  pounds  to  dwarfs  of  four.  Help  your- 
of  the  simple  and  sensible  Germans,  who  self  to  a  pair  of  dwarfs,  at  first ;  grasp 
never  wait  for  elegant  upholstery.  A  one  in  each  hand,  by  the  handle ;  swing 
pair  of  plain  parallel  bars,  a  movable  one  of  them  round  your  head  quietly, 
vaulting-bar,  a  wooden  horse,  a  spring-  dropping  the  point  behind  as  far  as  pos- 
board,  an  old  mattress  to  break  the  fall,  sible, —  then  the  other,  —  and  so  swing 
a  few  settees  where  sweethearts  and  them  alternately  some  twenty  times.  Now 
•wives  may  sit  with  their  knitting  as  spec-  do  the  same  back -handed,  bending  the 
tators,  and  there  is  a  Turnhalle  com-  wrist  outward,  and  carrying  the  club  be- 
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hind  the  head  first.  Now  swing  them  elevating  the  weight  is  to  swing  it  up 
both  together,  crossing  them  in  front,  from  between  the  knees;  or  it  may  be 
and  then  the  same  back -handed ;  then  thrown  up  from  the  shoulder,  with  a  si- 
the  same  without  crossing,  and  this  again  multaneous  jerk  of  the  whole  body;  but 
backward,  which  you  will  find  much  hard-  the  only  way  of  doing  it  handsomely  is  to 
er.  Place  them  on  the  ground  gently  put  it  up  from  the  shoulder  with  the  arm 
after  each  set  of  processes.  Now,  can  alone,  without  bending  the  knee,  though 
you  hold  them  out  horizontally  at  arm's  you  may  bend  the  body  as  much  as  you 
length,  forward  and  then  sideways  ?  Your  please.  Dr.  Windship  now  puts  up  one 
arms  quiver  and  quiver,  and  down  come  hundred  and  forty-one  pounds  in  this  man- 
the  clubs  thumping  at  last.  Take  them  ner,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  jerk  can  elevate 
presently  in  a  different  and  more  diffi-  one  hundred  and  eighty  with  one  arm. 
cult  manner,  holding  each  club  with  the  This  particular  movement  with  dumb- 
point  erect  instead  of  hanging  down  ;  it  bells  is  most  practised,  as  affording  a  test 
tries  your  wrists,  you  will  find,  to  manip-  of  strength ;  but  there  are  many  other 
ulate  them  so,  yet  all  the  most  grace-  ways  of  using  them,  all  exceedingly  in- 
ful  exercises  have  this  for  a  basis.  Soon  vigorating,  and  all  safe  enough,  unless  the 
you  will  gain  the  mastery  of  heavier  im-  weight  employed  be  too  great,  which  it  is 
plements  than  you  begin  with,  and  will  very  apt  to  be.  Indeed,  there  is  so  much 
understand  how  yonder  slight  youth  has  danger  of  this,  that  at  Cambridge  it  has 
learned  to  handle  his  two  heavy  clubs  in  been  deemed  best  to  exclude  all  beyond 
complex  curves  that  seem  to  you  inexpli-  seventy  pounds.  Nevertheless,  the  dumb- 
cable,  tracing  in  the  air  a  device  as  swift  bell  remains  the  one  available  form  of 
and  tangled  as  that  woven  by  a  swarm  home  or  office  exercise  :  it  is  a  whole 
of  gossamer  flies  above  a  brook,  in  the  athletic  apparatus  packed  up  in  the 
sultry  stillness  of  the  summer  noon.  smallest  space ;  it  is  gymnastic  pemmi- 
This  row  of  masses  of  iron,  laid  regu-  can.  With  one  fifty-pound  dumb-bell, 
larly  in  order  of  size,  so  as  to  resemble  or  a  pair  of  half  that  size,  —  or  more  or 
something  between  a  musical  instrument  less,  according  to  his  strength  and  habits, 
and  a  gridiron,  consists  of  dumb-bells  —  a  man  may  exercise  nearly  every 
weighing  from  four  pounds  to  a  hundred,  muscle  in  his  body  in  half  an  hour,  if 
These  playthings,  suited  to  a  variety  of  he  has  sufficient  ingenuity  in  positions, 
capacities,  have  experienced  a  revival  of  If  it  were  one's  fortune  to  be  sent  to 
favor  within  a  few  years,  and  the  range  prison,  —  and  the  access  to  such  retire- 
of  exercises  with  them  has  been  greatly  ment  is  growing  more  and  more  facile 
increased.  The  use  of  very  heavy  ones  in  many  regions  of  our  common  country, 
is,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  a  peculiarly  Amer-  —  one  would  certainly  wish  to  carry  a 
ican  hobby,  though  not  originating  with  dumb-bell  with  him,  precisely  as  Dr. 
Dr.  Windship.  Even  he,  at  the  begin-  Johnson  carried  an  arithmetic  in  his 
ning  of  his  exhibitions,  used  those  weigh-  pocket  on  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  as 
ing  only  ninety-eight  pounds ;  and  it  was  containing  the  greatest  amount  of  nutri- 
considered  an  astonishing  feat,  when,  a  lit-  ment  in  the  compactest  form, 
tie  earlier,  Mr.  Richard  Montgomery  used  Apparatus  for  lifting  is  not  yet  intro- 
to  "  put  up  "  a  dumb-bell  weighing  one  duced  into  most  gymnasiums,  in  spite  of 
hundred  and  one  pounds.  A  good  many  the  recommendations  of  the  Roxbury- 
persons,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  Hercules:  beside  the  fear  of  straining,, 
now  handle  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  there  is  the  cumbrous  weight  and  cost 
and  Dr.  Windship  has  got  much  farther  of  iron  apparatus,  while,  for  some  reason, 
on.  There  is,  of  course,  a  knack  in  using  or  other,  no  cheap  and  accurate  dyna- 
these  little  articles,  as  in  every  other  feat,  mometer  has  yet  come  into  the  market, 
yet  it  takes  good  extensor  muscles  to  get  Running  and  jumping,  also,  have  as  yet. 
beyond  the  fifties.  The  easiest  way  of  been  too  much  neglected  in  our  institu? 
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tions,  or  practised  spasmodically  rather 
than  systematically.  It  is  singular  how 
little  pains  have  been  taken  to  ascertain 
definitely  what  a  man  can  do  with  his 
body,  —  far  less,  as  Quetelet  has  observed, 
than  in  regard  to  any  animal  which  man 
has  tamed,  or  any  machine  which  he  has 
invented.  It  is  stated,  for  instance,  in 
Walker's  "  Manly  Exercises,"  that  six  feet 
is  the  maximum  of  a  high  leap,  with  a  run, 
—  and  certainly  one  never  finds  in  the 
newspapers  a  record  of  anything  higher  ; 
yet  it  is  the  English  tradition,  that  Ire- 
land, of  Yorkshire,  could  clear  a  string 
raised  fourteen  feet,  and  that  he  once 
kicked  a  bladder  at  sixteen.  No  spring- 
board would  explain  a  difference  so  as- 
tounding. In  the  same  way,  Walker 
fixes  the  limit  of  a  long  leap  without  a 
run  at  fourteen  feet,  and  with  a  run  at 
twenty-two, — both  being  large  estimates; 
and  Thackeray  makes  his  young  Virgin- 
ian jump  twenty-one  feet  and  three  inch- 
es, crediting  George  Washington  with  a 
foot  more.  Yet  the  ancient  epitaph  of 
Phayllus  the  Crotonian  claimed  for  him 
nothing  less  than  fifty-five  feet,  on  an  in- 
clined plane.  Certainly  the  story  must 
have  taken  a  leap  also. 

These  ladders,  aspiring  indefinitely  in- 
to the  air,  like  Piranesi's  stairways,  are 
called  technically  peak-ladders ;  and  dear 
banished  T.  S.  K.,  who  always  was  puz- 
zled to  know  why  Mount  Washington 
kept  up  such  a  pique  against  the  sky, 
would  have  found  his  joke  fit  these  lad- 
ders with  great  precision,  so  frequent  the 
disappointment  they  create.  But  try  them, 
and  see  what  trivial  appendages  one's  legs 
may  become,  —  since  the  feet  are  not  in- 
tended to  touch  these  polished  rounds. 
Walk  up  backward  on  the  under  side, 
hand  over  hand,  then  forward ;  then  go 
up  again,  omitting  every  other  round ; 
then  aspire  to  the  third  round,  if  you 
will.  Next  grasp  a  round  with  both 
hands,  give  a  slight  swing  of  the  body, 
let  go,  and  grasp  the  round  above,  and 
so  on  upward;  then  the  same,  omitting 
one  round,  or  more,  if  you  can,  and  come 
down  in  the  same  way.  Can  you  walk 
Up  on  one  hand  ?  It  is  not  an  easy  thing, 


but  a  first-class  gymnast  will  do  it,  —  and 
Dr.  Windship  does  it,  taking  only  every 
third  round.  Fancy  a  one-armed  and 
legless  hodman  ascending  the  under  side 
of  a  ladder  to  the  roof,  and  reflect  on  the 
conveniences  of  gymnastic  habits. 

Here  is  a  wooden  horse  ;  on  this  noble 
animal  the  Germans  say  that  not  less 
than  three  hundred  distinct  feats  can  be 
performed.  Bring  yonder  spring-board, 
and  we  will  try  a  few.  Grasp  these  low 
pommels  and  vault  over  the  horse,  first 
to  the  right,  then  again  to  the  left ;  then 
with  one  hand  each  way.  Now  spring 
to  the  top  and  stand  ;  now  spring  between 
the  hands  forward,  now  backward  ;  now 
take  a  good  impetus,  spread  your  feet  far 
apart,  and  leap  over  it,  letting  go  the 
hands.  Grasp  the  pommels  again  and 
throw  a  somerset  over  it,  —  coming  down 
on  your  feet,  if  the  Fates  permit.  Now 
vault  up  and  sit  upon  the  horse,  at  one 
end,  knees  the  same  side  ;  now  grasp  the 
pommels  and  whirl  yourself  round  till 
you  sit  at  the  other  end,  facing  the  other 
way.  Now  spring  up  and  bestride  it, 
whirl  round  till  you  bestride  it  the  other 
,  way,  at  the  other  end;  do  it  once  again, 
and,  letting  go  your  hand,  seat  yourself 
in  the  saddle.  Now  push  away  the 
spring-board  and  repeat  every  feat  with 
out  its  aid.  Next,  take  a  run  and  spring 
upon  the  end  of  the  horse  astride ;  then 
walk  over,  supporting  yourself  on  your 
hands  alone,  the  legs  not  touching  ;  then 
backward,  the  same.  It  will  be  hard 
to  balance  yourself  at  first,  and  you 
will  careen  uneasily  one  way  or  the 
other;  no  matter,  you  will  get  over  it 
somehow.  Lastly,  mount  once  more, 
kneel  in  the  saddle,  and  leap  to  the 
ground.  It  appears  at  first  ridiculously 
impracticable,  the  knees  seem  glued  to 
their  position,  and  it  looks  as  if  one 
would  fall  inevitably  on  his  face;  but 
Tailing  is  hardly  possible.  Any  novice 
can  do  it,  if  he  will  only  have  faith.  You 
shall  learn  to  do  it  from  the  horizontal 
bar  presently,  where  it  looks  much  more 
formidable. 

But  first  you  must  learn  some  simpler 
exercises  on  this  horizontal  bar :  you  ob- 
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serve  that  it  is  made  movable,  and  may 
be  placed  as  low  as  your  knee,  or  higher 
than  your  hand  can  reach.  This  bar  is 
only  five  inches  in  circumference ;  but  it 
is  remarkably  strong  and  springy,  and 
therefore  we  hope  secure,  though  for 
some  exercises  our  boys  prefer  to  substi- 
tute a  larger  one.  Try  and  vault  it,  first 
to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  as  you  did 
•with  the -horse;  try  first  with  one  hand, 
then  see  how  high  you  can  vault  with 
both.  Now  vault  it  between  your  hands, 
forward  and  backward :  the  latter  will 
baffle  you,  unless  you  have  brought  an 
unusual  stock  of  India-rubber  in  your 
frame,  to  begin  with.  Raise  it  higher  and 
higher,  till  you  can  vault  it  no  longer. 
Now  spring  up  on  the  bar,  resting  on 
your  palms,  and  vault  over  from  that  po- 
sition with  a  swing  of  your  body,  without 
touching  the  ground ;  when  you  have  once 
managed  this,  you  can  vault  as  high  as 
you  can  reach :  double-vaulting  this  is 
called.  Now  put  the  bar  higher  than 
your  head ;  grasp  it  with  your  hands,  and 
draw  yourself  up  till  you  look  over  it ; 
repeat  this  a  good  many  times:  capital 
practice  this,  as  is  usually  said  of  things 
particularly  tiresome.  Take  hold  of  the 
bar  again,  and  with  a  good  spring  from, 
the  ground  try  to  curl  your  body  over 
it,  feet  foremost.  At  first,  in  all  proba- 
bility, your  legs  will  go  angling  in  the  air 
convulsively,  and  come  down  with  noth- 
ing caught ;  but  ere  long  we  shall  see 
you  dispense  with  the  spring  from  the 
ground  and  go  whirling  over  and  over, 
as  if  the  bar  were  the  axle  of  a  wheel 
and  your  legs  the  spokes.  Now  spring  up- 
on the  bar,  supporting  yourself  on  your 
palms,  as  before  ;  put  your  hands  a  little 
farther  apart,  with  the  thumbs  forward, 
then  suddenly  bring  up  your  knees  on 
the  bar  and  let  your  whole  body  go  over 
forward  :  you  will  not  fall,  if  your  hands 
have  a  good  grasp.  Try  it  again  with 
your  feet  outside  your  hands,  instead  of 
between  them;  then  once  again  flinging 
your  body  off  from  the  bar  and  describ- 
ing a  long  curve  with  it,  arms  stiff:  this 
is  called  the  Giant's  Swing.  Now  hang 
to  the  bar  by  the  knees, — by  both  knees ; 


do  not  try  it  yet  with  one ;  then  seize  the 
bar  with  your  hands  and  thrust  the  legs 
still  farther  and  farther  forward,  pulling 
with  your  arms  at  the  same  time,  till 
you  find  yourself  sitting  unaccountably 
on  the  bar  itself.  This  our  bovs  cheer- 

9 

fully  denominate  "  skinning  the  cat,"  be- 
cause the  sensations  it  suggests,  on  a  first 

CO  ' 

experiment,  are  supposed  to  resemble 
those  of  pussy  with  her  skin  drawn  over 
her  head ;  but,  after  a  few  experiments, 
it  seems  like  stroking  the  fur  in  the 
right  direction,  and  grows  rather  pleas- 
ant. 

Try  now  the  parallel  bars,  the  most  in- 
vigorating apparatus  of  the  gymnasium, 
and  in  its  beginnings  "accessible  to  the 
meanest  capacity,"  since  there  are  scarce- 
ly any  who  cannot  support  themselves  by 
the  hands  on  the  bars,  and  not  very  many 
who  cannot  walk  a  few  steps  upon  the 
palms,  at  the  first  trial.  Soon  you  will 
learn  to  swing  along  these  bars  in  long 
surges  of  motion,  forward  and  backward  ; 
to  go  through  them,  in  a  series  of  springs 
from  the  hand  only,  without  a  jerk  of  the 
knees ;  to  turn  round  and  round  between 
them,  going  forward  or  backward  all  the 
while ;  to  vault  over  them  and  under  them 
in  complicated  ways  ;  to  turn  somersets 
in  them  and  across  them ;  to  roll  over  and 
over  on  them  as  a  porpoise  seems  to  roll 
in  the  sea.  Then  come  the  "  low-stand- 
ing" exercises,  the  grasshopper  style  of 
business ;  supporting  yourself  now  with 
arms  not  straight,  but  bent  at  the  elbow, 
you  shall  learn  to  raise  and  lower  your 
body  and  to  hold  .or  swing  yourself  as 
lightly  in  that  position  as  if  you  had  not 
felt  pinioned  and  paralyzed  hopelessly  at 
the  first  trial ;  and  whole  new  systems  of 
muscles  shall  seem  to  shoot  out  from  your 
shoulder-blades  to  enable  you  to  do  what 
you  could  not  have  dreamed  of  doing  be- 
fore. These  bars  are  magical, — they  are 
conduits  of  power;  you  cannot  touch 
them,  you  cannot  rest  your  weight  on 
them  in  the  slightest  degree,  without  caus- 
ing strength  to  flow  into  your  body  as 
naturally  and  irresistibly  as  water  into 
the  aqueduct-pipe  when  you  turn  it  on. 
Do  you  but  give  the  opportunity,  and 
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every  pulsation  of  blood  from  your  heart 
is  pledged  for  the  rest. 

These  exercises,  and  such  as  these,  are 
among  the  elementary  lessons  of  gymnas- 
tic training.  Practise  these  thoroughly 
and  patiently,  and  you  will  in  time  attain 
evolutions  more  complicated,  and,  if  you 
wish,  more  perilous.  Neglect  these,  to 
grasp  at  random  after  everything  which 
you  see  others  doing,  and  you  will  fail 
like  a  bookkeeper  who  is  weak  in  the 
multiplication-table.  The  older  you  be- 
gin, the  more  gradual  the  preparation 
must  be.  A  respectable  middle-aged  cit- 
izen, bent  on  improving  his  physique, 
goes  into  a  gymnasium,  and  sees  slight, 
smooth-faced  boys  going  gayly  through  a 
series  of  exercises  which  show  their  bod- 
ies to  be  a  triumph,  not  a  drag,  and  he  is 
assured  that  the  same  might  be  the  case 
with  him.  Off  goes  the  coat  of  our  en- 
thusiast and  in  he  plunges;  he  gripes  a 
heavy  dumb-bell  and  strains  one  shoul- 
der, hauls  at  a  weight-box  and  strains  the 
other,  vaults  the  bar  and  bruises  his  knee, 
swings  in  the  rings  once  or  twice  till  his 
hand  slips  and  he  falls  to  the  floor.  No 
matter,  he  thinks  the  cause  demands  sac- 
rifices ;  but  he  subsides,  for  the  next  fif- 
teen minutes,  into  more  moderate  exer- 
cises, which  he  still  makes  immoderate 
by  his  awkward  way  of  doing  them.  Nev- 
ertheless, he.  goes  home,  cheerful  under 
difficulties,  and  will  try  again  to-morrow. 
To-morrow  finds  him  stiff,  lame,  and 
wretched ;  he  cannot  lift  his  arm  to  his 
face  to  shave,  nor  lower  it  sufficiently  to 
pull  his  boots  on  ;  his  little  daughter  must 
help  him  with  his  shoes,  and  the  indig- 
nant wife  of  his  bosom  must  put  on  his 
hat,  with  that  ineffectual  one-sidedness  to 
which  alone  the  best -regulated  female 
mind  can  attain,  in  this  difficult  part  of 
costuming.  His  sorrows  increase  as  the 
day  passes;  the  gymnasium  alone  can 
relieve  them,  but  his  soul  shudders  at  the 
remedy  ;  and  he  can  conceive  of  nothing 
so  absurd  as  a  first  gymnastic  lesson,  ex- 
cept a  second  one.  But  had  he  been 
wise  enough  to  place  himself  under  an 
experienced  adviser  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, he  would  have  been  put  through  a 


few  simple  movements  which  would  have 
sent  him  home  glowing  and  refreshed  and 
fancying  himself  half-way  back  to  boyhood 
again  ;  the  slight  ache  and  weariness  of 
next  day  would  have  been  cured  by  next 
day's  exercise ;  and  after  six  months'  pa- 
tience, by  a  progress  almost  impercep- 
tible, he  would  have  found  himself,  in 
respect  to  strength  and  activity,  a  trans- 
formed man. 

Most  of  these  discomforts,  of  course, 
are  spared  to  boys ;  their  frames  are  more 
elastic  and  less  liable  to  ache  and  strain. 
They  learn  gymnastics,  as  they  learn 
everything  else,  more  readily  than  their 
elders.  Begin  with  a  boy  early  enough, 
and  if  he  be  of  a  suitable  temperament, 
he  can  learn  in  the  gymnasium  all  the 
feats  usually  seen  in  the  circus-ring,  and 
could  even  acquire  more  difficult  ones, 
if  it  were  worth  his  while  to  try  them. 
This  is  true  even  of  the  air-somersets  and 
hand-springs  which  are  not  so  commonly 
cultivated  by  gymnasts ;  but  it  is  especial- 
ly true  of  all  exercises  with  apparatus. 
It  is  astonishing  how  readily  our  classes 
pick  up  any  novelty  brought  into  town 
by  a  strolling  company,  —  holding  the 
body  out  horizontally  from  an  upright 
pole,  or  hanging  by  the  back  of  the  head, 
or  touching  the  head  to  the  heels,  though 
this  last  is  oftener  tried  than  accomplish- 
ed. They  may  be  seen  practising  these 
antics,  at  all  spare  moments,  for  weeks, 
until  some  later  hobby  drives  them  away. 
From  Blondin  downwards,  the  public 
feats  derive  a  large  part  of  their  wonder 
from  the  imposing  height  in  the  air  at 
which  they  are  done.  Many  a  young 
man  who  can  swing  himself  more  than 
his  own  length  on  the  horizontal  ladder 
at  the  gymnasium  has  yet  shuddered  at 
I'echelle  perilleuse  of  the  Hanlons ;  and 
I  noticed  that  even  the  simplest  of  their 
performances,  such  as  holding  by  one 
hand,  or  hanging  by  the  knees,  seemed 
perfectly  terrific  when  done  at  a  height 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  the  air,  even 
to  those  who  had  done  them  a  hundred 
times  at  a  lower  level.  It  was  the  nerve 
that  was  astounding,  not  the  strength  or 
skill ;  but  the  eye  found  it  hard  to  draw 
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the  distinction.  So  when  a  gymnastic  sium  for  the  first  time,  and  by  hereditary 

friend  of  mine,  crossing  the  ocean  lately,  muscle  shoulder  a  dumb-bell  which  all 

amused  himself  with  hanging  by  one  leg  your  training  has  not  taught  you  to  han- 

to  the  inizzen-  topmast  -stay,  the  boldest  die.  No  matter;  it  is  by  comparing  your- 

sailors  shuddered,  though  the  feat  itself  self  with  yourself  that  the  estimate  is  to 

was  nothing,  save  to  the  imagination.  be  made.  As  the  writing-master  exhibits 

Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  with  triumph  to  each  departing  pupil  the 

inexperienced  spectator  to  form  the  slight-  uncouth  copy  which  he  wrote  on  enter- 

est  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  difficul-  ing,  so  it  will  be  enough  to  you,  if  you 

ty  or  danger  of  different  exercises,  since  can  appreciate  your  present  powers  with 

it  is  the  test  of  merit  to  make  the  hardest  your  original  inabilities.  When  you  first 

things  look  easy.  Moreover,  there  may  joined  the  gymnastic  class,  you  could  not 

be  a  distinction  between  two  feats  almost  climb  yonder  smooth  mast,  even  with  all 

imperceptible  to  the  eye, —  a  change,  for  your  limbs  brought  into  service;  now 

instance,  in  the  position  of  the  hands  on  you  can  do  it  with  your  hands  alone. 

a  bar, — which  may  at  once  transform  the  When  you  came,  you  could  not  possibly, 

thing  from  a  trifle  to  a  wonder.  An  un-  when  hanging  by  your  hands  to  the  hori- 

practised  eye  can  no  more  appreciate  the  zontal  bar,  raise  your  feet  as  high  as  your 

difficulty  of  a  gymnastic  exercise  by  see-  head, —  nor  could  you,  with  any  amount  of 

ing  it  executed,  than  an  inexperienced  spring  from  the  ground,  curl  your  body 

ear,  of  the  perplexities  of  a  piece  of  mu-  over  the  bar  itself;  now  you  can  hang  at 

sic  by  hearing  it  played.  arm's  length  and  fling  yourself  over  it  a 

The  first  effect  of  gymnastic  exercise  dozen  times  in  succession.  At  first,  if 

is  almost  always  to  increase  the  size  of  you  lowered  yourself  with  bent  elbows 

the  arms  and  the  chest ;  and  new-comers  between  the  parallel  bars,  you  could  not 

may  commonly  be  known  by  their  fre-  by  any  manoeuvre  get  up  again,  but  sank 

quent  recourse  to  the  tape-measure.  The  to  the  ground  a  hopeless  wreck;  now  you 

average  increase  among  the  students  of  can  raise  and  lower  yourself  an  indefinite 

Harvard  University  during  the  first  three  number  of  times.  As  for  the  weights  and 

months  of  the  gymnasium  was  nearly  two  clubs  and  dumb-bells,  you  feel  as  if  there 

inches  in  the  chest,  more  than  one  inch  must  be  some  jugglery  about  them,  — 

in  the  upper  arm,  and  more  than  half  an  they  have  grown  so  much  lighter  than 

inch  in  the  fore-arm.  This  was  far  be-  they  used  to  be.  It  is  you  who  have 

yond  what  the  unassisted  growth  of  their  gained  a  double  set  of  muscles  to  every 

age  would  account  for ;  and  the  increase  limb;  that  is  all.  Strike  out  from  the 

is  always  very  marked  for  a  time,  espe-  shoulder  with  your  clenched  hand ;  once 

cially  with  thin  persons.  In  those  of  full-  your  arm  was  loose-jointed  and  shaky ; 

er  habit  the  loss  of  flesh  may  counter-  now  it  is  firm  and  tense,  and  begins  to 

balance  the  gain  in  muscle,  so  that  size  feel  like  a  natural  arm.  Moreover,  strength 

and  weight  remain  the  same ;  and  in  all  and  suppleness  have  grown  together ;  you 

cases  the  increase  stops  after  a  time,  and  have  not  stiffened  by  becoming  stronger, 

the  subsequent  change  is  rather  in  tex-  but  find  yourself  more  flexible.  When 

ture  than  in  volume.  Mere  size  is  no  in-  you  first  came  here,  you  could  not  touch 

dex  of  strength  :  Dr.  Windship  is  scarce-  your  fingers  to  the  ground  without  bend- 

ly  larger  or  heavier  now  than  when  he  ing  the  knees,  and  now  you  can  place 

had  not  half  his  present  powers.  your  knuckles  on  the  floor ;  then  you 

In  the  vigor  gained  by  exercise  there  could  scarcely  bend  yourself  backward, 
is  nothing  false  or  morbid ;  it  is  as  reli-  and  now  you  can  lay  the  back  of  your 
able  as  hereditary  strength,  except  that  it  head  in  a  chair,  or  walk,  without  crouch- 
is  more  easily  relaxed  by  indolent  habits,  ing  forward,  under  a  bar  less  than  three 
No  doubt  it  is  aggravating  to  see  some  feet  from  the  ground.  You  have  found, 
robust,  lazy  giant  come  into  the  gymna-  indeed,  that  almost  every  feat  is  done 
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originally  by  sheer  strength,  and  then  by 
agility,  requiring  very  little  expenditure 
of  force  after  the  precise  motion  is  hit  up- 
on ;  at  first  labor,  puffing,  and  a  red  face, 
— afterwards  ease  and  the  graces. 

To  a  person  who  begins  after  the  age 
of  thirty  or  thereabouts,  the  increase  of 
strength  and  suppleness,  of  course,  comes 
more  slowly ;  yet  it  comes  as  surely,  and 
perhaps  it  is  a  more  permanent  acquisi- 
tion, less  easily  lost  again,  than  in  the  soft- 
er frame  of  early  youth.  There  is  no 
,  doubt  that  men  of  sixty  have  experienced 
a  decided  gain  in  strength  and  health  by 
beginning  gymnastic  exercises  even  at 
that  age,  as  Socrates  learned  to  dance  at 
seventy  ;  and  if  they  have  practised  sim- 
ilar exercises  all  their  lives,  so  much  is 
added  to  their  chance  of  preserving  phys- 
ical youthfulness  to  the  last.  Jerome  and 
Gabriel  Ravel  are  reported  to  have  spent 
near  three-score  years  on  the  planet  which 
their  winged  feet  have  so  lightly  trod ;  and 
who  will  dare  to  say  how  many  winters 
have  passed  over  the  head  of  the  still 
young  and  graceful  Papanti  ? 

Dr.  Windship's  most  important  expe- 
rience is,  that  strength  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent identical  with  health,  so  that  every 
increase  in  muscular  development  is  an 
actual  protection  against  disease.  Amer- 
icans, who  are  ashamed  to  confess  to  do- 
ing the  most  innocent  thing  for  the  sake 
of  mere  enjoyment,  must  be  cajoled  in- 
to every  form  of  exercise  under  the 
plea  of  health.  Joining,  the  other  day, 
in  a  children's  dance,  I  was  amused  by 
a  solemn  parent  who  turned  to  me,  in  the 
midst  of  a  Virginia  reel,  still  conscien- 
tious, though  breathless,  and  asked  if  I 
did  not  consider  dancing  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  a  healthy  exercise  ?  Well,  the 
gymnasium  is  healthy;  but  the  less  you 
dwell  on  that  fact,  the  better,  after  you 
have  once  entered  it.  If  it  does  you  good, 
you  will  enjoy  it ;  and  if  you  enjoy  it,  it 
will  do  you  good.  With  body,  as  with 
soul,  the  highest  experience  merges  duty 
in  pleasure.  The  better  one's  condition 
is,  the  less  one  has  to  think  about  grow- 
ing better,  and  the  more  unconsciously 
one's  natural  instincts  guide  the  right  way. 


When  ill,  we  eat  to  support  life ;  when 
well,  we  eat  because  the  food  tastes  good. 
It  is  a  merit  of  the  gymnasium,  that,  when 
properly  taken,  it  makes  one  forget  to 
think  about  health  or  anything  else  that 
is  troublesome ;  "  a  man  remembereth 
neither  sorrow  nor  debt " ;  cares  must 
be  left  outside,  be  they  physical  or  meta- 
physical, like  canes  at  the  door  of  a  mu- 
seum. 

No  doubt,  to  some  it  grows  tedious.  It 
shares  this  objection  with  all  means  of 
exercise.  To  be  an  American  is  to  hun- 
ger for  novelty ;  and  all  instruments  and 
appliances,  especially,  require  constant 
modification  :  we  are  dissatisfied  with  last 
winter's  skates,  with  the  old  boat,  and  with 
the  family  pony.  So  the  zealot  finds  the 
gymnasium  insufficient  long  before  he 
has  learned  half  the  moves.  To  some 
temperaments  it  becomes  a  treadmill, 
and  that,  strangely  enough,  to  diametri- 
cally opposite  temperaments.  A  lethar- 
gic youth,  requiring  great  effort  to  keep 
himself  awake  between  the  exercises, 
thinks  the  gymnasium  slow,  because  he 
is ;  while  an  eager,  impetuous  young 
fellow,  exasperated  because  he  cannot 
in  a  fortnight  draw  himself  up  by  one 
hand,  finds  the  same  trouble  there  as 
elsewhere,  that  the  laws  of  Nature  are 
not  fast  enough  for  his  inclinations.  No 
one  without  energy,  no  one  without  pa- 
tience, can  find  permanent  interest  in  a 
gymnasium ;  but  with  these  qualities,  and 
a  modest  willingness  to  live  and  learn,  I 
do  not  see  why  one  should  ever  grow  tired 
of  the  moderate  use  of  its  apparatus.  For 
one,  I  really  never  enter  it  without  ex- 
hilaration, or  leave  it  without  a  momen- 
tary regret :  there  are  always  certain  spe- 
cial new  things  on  the  docket  for  trial ; 
and  when  those  are  settled,  there  will  be 
something  more.  It  is  amazing  what  a 
variety  of  interest  can  be  extracted  from 
those  few  bits  of  wood  and  rope  and  iron. 
There  is  always  somebody  in  advance, 
some  "  man  on  horseback  "  on  a  wooden 
horse,  some  India-rubber  hero,  some 
slight  and  powerful  fellow  who  does  with 
ease  what  you  fail  to  do  with  toil,  some 
terrible  Dr.  Windship  with  an  ever-wax- 
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ins  dumb-bell.  The  interest  becomes  semi- 

O 

professional.  A  good  gymnast  enjoys  go- 
ing into  a  new  and  well-appointed  estab- 
lishment, precisely  as  a  sailor  enjoys  a 
well-rigged  ship  ;  every  rope  and  spar  is 
scanned  with  intelligent  interest ;  "  we 
know  the  forest  round  us  as  seamen  know 
the  sea."  The  pupils  talk  gymnasium  as 
some  men  talk  horse.  A  particularly 
smooth  and  flexible  horizontal  pole,  a 
desirable  pair  of  parallel  bars,  a  remark- 
ably elastic  spring-board, — these  are  mat- 
ters of  personal  pride,  and  described  from 
city  to  city  with  loving  enthusiasm.  The 
gymnastic  apostle  rises  to  eloquence  in 
proportion  to  the  height  of  the  hand- 
swings,  and  points  his  climax  to  match 
the  peak-ladders. 

An  objection  frequently  made  to  the 
gymnasium,  and  especially  by  anxious 
parents,  is  the  supposed  danger  of  acci- 
dent. But  this  peril  is  obviously  insepa- 
rable from  all  physical  activity.  If  a  man 
never  leaves  his  house,  the  chances  un- 
doubtedly are,  that  he  will  never  break 
his  leg,  unless  upon  the  stairway ;  but  if  he 
is  always  to  stay  in  the  house,  he  might  as 
well  have  no  legs  at  all.  Certainly  we  in- 
cur danger  every  time  we  go  outside  the 
front-door ;  but  to  remain  always  on  the 
inside  would  prove  the  greatest  danger  of 
the  whole.  When  a  man  slips  in  the  street 
and  dislocates  his  arm,  we  do  not  warn 
him  against  walking,  but  against  careless- 
ness. When  a  man  is  thrown  from  his 
horse  and  gratifies  the  surgeons  by  a 
beautiful  case  of  compound  fracture, 
we  do  not  advise  him  to  avoid  a  riding- 
school,  but  to  go  to  one.  Trivial  acci- 
dents are  not  uncommon  in  the  gymna- 
sium, severe  ones  are  rare,  fatal  ones  al- 
most unheard-of,  —  which  is  far  more  than 
can  be  said  of  riding,  driving,  hunting, 
boating,  skating,  or  even  "  coasting  "  on  a 
sled.  Learning  gymnastics  is  like  learn- 
ing to  swim, — you  incur  a  small  tem- 
porary risk  for  the  sake  of  acquiring 
powers  that  will  lessen  your  risks  in  the 
end.  Your  increased  strength  and  agili- 
ty will  carry  you  past  many  unseen  perils 
hereafter,  and  the  invigorated  tone  of  your 
system  will  make  accidents  less  impor- 


tant, if  they  happen.  Some  trifling  sprain 
causes  lameness  for  life,  some  slight  blow 
brings  on  wasting  disease,  to  a  person 
whose  health  is  merely  negative,  not 
positive,  —  while  a  well-trained  frame 
throws  it  off  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is 
almost  proverbial  of  the  gymnasium,  that 
it  cures  its  own  wounds. 

A  minor  objection  is,  that  these  exer- 
cises are  not  performed  in  the  open  air. 
In  summer,  however,  they  may  be,  and  in 
winter  and  in  stormy  weather  it  is  better 
that  they  should  not  be.  Extreme  cold 
is  not  favorable  to  them ;  it  braces,  but 
stiffens ;  and  the  bars  and  ropes  become 
slippery  and  even  dangerous.  In  Ger- 
many it  is  common  to  have  a  double  set 
of  apparatus,  out-doors  and  in-doors ;  and 
this  would  always  be  desirable,  but  for  the 
increased  expense.  Moreover,  the  gym- 
nasium should  be  taken  in  addition  to 
out-door  exercise,  giving,  for  instance,  an 
hour  a  day  to  each,  one  for  'training, 
the  other  for  oxygen.  I  know  promising 
gymnasts  whose  pallid  complexions  show 
that  their  blood  is  not  worthy  of  their 
muscle,  and  they  will  break  down.  But 
these  cases  are  rare,  for  the  reason  al- 
ready hinted, — that  nothing  gives  so  good 
an  appetite  for  out-door  life  as  this  in- 
door activity.  It  alternates  admirably 
with  skating,  and  seduces  irresistibly  into 
walking  or  rowing  when  spring  arrives. 

My  young  friend  Silverspoon,  indeed, 
thinks  that  a  good  trot  on  a  fast  horse  is 
worth  all  the  gymnastics  in  the  world. 
But  I  learn,  on  inquiry,  that  my  young 
friend's  mother  is  constantly  imploring 
him  to  ride  in  order  to  air  her  horses. 
It  is  a  beautiful  parental  trait ;  but  for 
those  born  horseless,  what  an  economical 
substitute  is  the  wooden  quadruped  of 
the  gymnasium  !  Our  Autocrat  has  well 
said,  that  the  livery-stable  horse  is  "  a 
profligate  animal " ;  and  I  do  not  wonder 
that  the  Centaurs  of  old  should  be  sus- 
pected of  having  originated  spurious 
coin.  Undoubtedly  it  was  to  pay  for  the 
hire  of  their  own  hoofs. 

For  young  men  in  cities,  too,  the  facili- 
ties for  exercise  are  limited  not  only  by 
money,  but  by  time.  They  must  com- 
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monly  take  it  after  dark.     It  is   every  it,  he  will  retain  it,  whether  he  stand  on 

way  a  blessing,  when  the  gymnasium  di-  his  head  or  his  heels.     Nothing  is  really 

vides  their  evenings  with  the  concert,  the  undignified  but  affectation   or  conceit ; 

book,  or  the  public  meeting.    Then  there  and  for  the  total  extinction  and  anni- 

is  no  time  left,  and  small  temptation,  for  hilation  of  every  vestige  of  these,  there 

pleasures  less  pure.    It  gives  an  innocent  are  few  things   so   effectual   as   athletic 

answer  to  that  first  demand  for  evening  exercises. 

O 

excitement  which  perils  the  soul  of  the  Still  another  objection  is  that  of  the 
homeless  boy  in  the  seductive  city.  The  medical  men,  that  the  gymnasium,  as 
companions  whom  he  meets  at  the  gym-  commonly  used,  is  not  a  specific  pre- 
nasium  are  not  the  ones  whose  pursuits  scription  for  the  special  disease  of  the 
of  later  nocturnal  hours  entice  him  to  patient.  But  setting  aside  the  claims  of 
sin.  The  honest  fatigue  of  his  exercises  the  system  of  applied  gymnastics,  which 
calls  for  honest  rest.  It  is  the  nervous  Ling  and  his  followers  have  so  elabo- 
exhaustion  of  a  sedentary,  frivolous,  or  rated,  it  is  enough  to  answer,  that  the 
joyless  life  which  madly  tries  to  restore  one  great  fundamental  disorder  of  all 
itself  by  the  other  nervous  exhaustion  of  Americans  is  simply  nervous  exhaustion, 
debauchery.  It  is  an  old  prescription, —  and  that  for  this  the  gymnasium  can 
"  Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit,  never  be  misdirected,  though  it  may  be 
Abstinuit  venere  el  vino:1  used  to  excess.  Of  course  one  can  no 
There  is  another  class  of  critics  whose  more  cure  over-work  of  brain  by  over- 
cant  is  simply  can't,  and  who,  being  una-  work  of  body  than  one  can  restore  a 
ble  or  unwilling  to  surrender  themselves  wasted  candle  by  lighting  it  at  the  other 
to  these  simple  sources  of  enjoyment,  are  end.  But  by  subtracting  an  hour  a  day 
grandiloquent  upon  the  dignity  of  man-  from  the  present  amount  of  purely  intel- 
hood,  and  the  absurdity  of  full-grown  lectual  fatigue,  and  inserting  that  quan- 
men  in  playing  monkey-tricks  with  their  turn  of  bodily  fatigue  in  its  place,  you 
bodies.  Full-grown  men  ?  There  is  not  begin  an  immediate  change  in  your  con- 
a  person  in  the  world  who  can  afford  to  ditions  of  life.  Moreover,  the  great  ob- 
be  a  "  full-grown  man  "  through  all  the  ject  is  not  merely  to  get  well,  but  to 
twenty-four  hours.  There  is  not  one  keep  well.  The  exhaustion  of  over- 
who  does  not  need,  more  than  he  needs  work  can  almost  always  be  cured  by  a 
his  dinner,  to  have  habitually  one  hour  water-cure,  or  by  a  voyage,  which  is 
in  the  day  when  he  throws  himself  with  a  salt-water  cure ;  but  the  problem  is, 
boyish  eagerness  into  interests  as  simple  how  to  make  the  whole  voyage  of  life 
as  those  of  boys.  No  church  or  state,  no  perpetually  self-curative.  Without  this, 
science  or  art,  can  feed  us  all  the  time ;  there  is  perpetual  dissatisfaction  and 
some  morsels  there  must  be  of  simpler  chronic  failure.  Emerson  well  says, 
diet,  some  moments  of  unadulterated  "  Each  class  fixes  its  eye  on  the  advan- 
play.  But  dignity?  Alas  for  that  poor  tages  it  has  not,  —  the  refined  on  rude 
soul  whose  dignity  must  be  "  preserved,"  strength,  the  democrat  on  birth  and 
—  preserved  in  the  right  culinary  sense,  breeding."  This  is  the  aim  of  the  gym- 
as  fruits  which  are  growing  dubious  in  nasium,  to  give  to  the  refined  this  rude 
their  natural  state  are  sealed  up  in  strength,  or  its  better  substitute,  refined 
jars  to  make  their  acidity  presentable !  strength.  It  is  something  to  secure  to 
"  There's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be  the  student  or  the  clerk  the  strong  mus- 
reckoned,"  and  degradation  in  the  dig-  cles,  hearty  appetite,  and  sound  sleep  of 
nity  that  has  to  be  preserved.  Simplici-  the  sailor  and  the  ploughman,  —  to  en- 
ty  is  the  only  dignity.  If  one  has  not  able  him,  if  need  be,  to  out-row  the 
the  genuine%rticle,  no  affluence  of  starch,  fisherman,  and  out-run  the  mountaineer, 
no  snow-drift  of  white-linen  decency,  and  lift  more  than  his  porter,  and  to 
will  furnish  any  substitute.  If  one  has  remember  head-ache  and  dyspepsia  only 
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as  he  recalls  the  primeval  whooping-cough 
of  his  childhood.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  think  that  the  Autocrat  rides  his 
hobby  of  the  pavements  a  little  too  far ; 
but  it  is  useless  to  deny,  that,  within  the 
last  few  years  of  gymnasiums  and  boat- 
clubs,  the  city  has  been  gaining  on  the 
country,  in  physical  development.  Here 
in  our  town  we  had  all  the  city-  and  col- 
lege-boys assembled  in  July  to  see  the 
regattas,  and  all  the  country-boys  in 
September  to  see  the  thousand-dollar 
base-ball  match;  and  it  was  impossible 
to  deny,  whatever  one's  theories,  that  the 
physical  superiority  lay  for  the  time  be- 
ing with  the  former. 

The  secret  is,  that,  though  the  country 
offers  to  farmers  more  oxygen  than  to 
anybody  in  the  city,  yet  not  all  dwellers 
in  the  country  are  farmers,  and  even 
those  who  are  such  are  suffering  from 
other  causes,  being  usually  the  very  last 
to  receive  those  lessons  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  bathing  and  ventilation  which 
have  their  origin  in  cities.  Physical  train- 
ing is  not  a  mechanical,  but  a  vital  pro- 
cess :  no  bricks  without  straw ;  no  good 
physique  without  good  materials  and  con- 
ditions. The  farmer  knows,  that,  to  rear 
a  premium  colt  or  calf,  he  must  over- 
see every  morsel  that  it  eats,  every  mo- 
tion it  makes,  every  breath  it  draws, — 
must  guard  against  over-work  and  under- 
work, cold  and  heat,  wet  and  dry.  He 
remembers  it  for  the  quadrupeds,  but  he 
forgets  it  for  his  children,  his  wife,  and 
himself:  so  his  cattle  deserve  a  premium, 
and  his  family  does  not. 

Neglect  is  the  danger  of  the  country ; 
the  peril  of  the  city  is  in  living  too  fast. 
All  mental  excitement  acts  as  a  stimu- 
lant, and,  like  all  stimulants,  debilitates 
when  taken  in  excess.  This  explains 
the  unnatural  strength  and  agility  of  the 
insane,  always  followed  by  prostration  ; 
and  even  moderate  cerebral  excitement 
produces  similar  results,  so  far  as  it  goes. 
Quetelet  discovered  that  sometimes  after 
lecturing,  or  other  special  intellectual  ac- 
tion, he  could  perform  gymnastic  feats 
impossible  to  him  at  other  times.  The 
fact  is  unquestionable  ;  and  it  is  also 


certain  that  an  extreme  in  this  direction 
has  precisely  the  contrary  effect,  and  is 
fatal  to  the  physical  condition.  One 
may  spring  up  from  a  task  of  moderate 
mental  labor  with  a  sense  of  freedom 
like  a  bow  let  loose ;  but  after  an  im- 
moderate task  one  feels  like  the  same  bow 
too  long  bent,  flaccid,  nerveless,  all  the 
elasticity  gone.  Such  fatigue  is  far  more 
overwhelming  than  any  mere  physical 
exhaustion.  I  have  lounged  into  the 
gymnasium,  after  an  afternoon's  skating, 
supposing  myself  quite  tired,  and  have 
found  myself  in  excellent  condition ; 
and  I  have  gone  in  after  an  hour  or  two 
of  some  specially  concentrated  anxiety 
or  thought,  without  being  aware  that  the 
body  was  at  all  fatigued,  and  found  it 
good  for  nothing.  Such  experiences  are 
invaluable ;  all  the  libraries  cannot  so 
illustrate  the  supremacy  of  immaterial 
forces.  Thought,  passion,  purpose,  ex- 
pectation, absorbed  attention  even,  all 
feed  upon  the  body's  powers ;  let  them 
act  one  atom  too  intensely  or  one  mo- 
ment too  long,  and  this  wondrous  physi- 
cal organization  finds  itself  drained  of 
its  forces  to  support  them.  It  does  not 
seem  strange  that  strong  men  should 
have  died  by  a  single  ecstasy  of  emotion 
too  convulsive,  when  we  bear  within  us 
this  tremendous  engine  whose  slightest 
pulsation  so  throbs  in  every  fibre  of  our 
frame. 

The  relation  between  mental  culture 
and  physical  powers  is  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  interest,  as  yet  but  little  touched, 
because  so  few  of  our  physiologists  have 
been  practical  gymnasts.  Nothing  is 
more  striking  than  the  tendency  of  all 
athletic  exercises,  when  brought  to  per- 
fection, to  eliminate  mere  brute  bulk 
from  the  competition,  and  give  the  palm 
to  more  subtile  qualities,  agility,  quick- 
ness, a  good  eye,  a  ready  hand,  —  in 
short,  superior  fineness  of  organization. 
Any  clown  can  learn  the  military  man- 
ual exercise;  but  it  needs  brain-power 
to  drill  with  the  Zouaves.  Even  a  prize- 
fight tests  strength  less  than  activity  and 
"  science."  The  game  of  base-ball,  as 
played  in  our  boyhood,  was  a  simple, 
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robust,  straightforward  contest,  where 
the  hardest  hitter  was  the  best  man; 
but  it  is  every  year  becoming  perfected 
into  a  sleight-of-hand,  like  cricket;  mere 
strength  is  now  almost  valueless  in  play- 
ing it,  and  it  calls  rather  for  the  qualities 
of  the  billiard-player.  In  the  last  cham- 
pion-match at  Worcester,  nearly  the  whole 
time  was  consumed  in  skilful  feints  and 
parryirigs,  and  it  took  five  days  to  make 
fifty  runs.  And  these  same  characteris- 
tics mark  gymnastic  exercises  above  all ; 
men  of  great  natural  strength  are  very 
apt  to  be  too  slow  and  clumsy  for  them, 
and  the  most  difficult  feats  are  usually 
done  by  persons  of  comparatively  deli- 
cate physique  and  a  certain  artistic  or- 
ganization. It  is  this  predominance  of 
the  nervous  temperament  which  is  yet 
destined  to  make  American  gymnasts 
the  foremost  in  the  world. 

Indeed,  the  gymnasium  is  as  good  a 
place  for  the  study  of  human  nature  as 
any.    The  perpetual  analogy  of  mind  and 
body  can    be    appreciated    only   where 
both  are  trained  with  equal  system.     In 
both  departments   the  great  prizes  are 
not  won  by  the   most  astounding  spe- 
cial powers,  but  by  a  certain  harmoni- 
ous adaptation.     There  is  a  physical  tact, 
as  there  is  a  mental  tact.     Every  pro- 
cess is  accomplished  by  using  just  the 
right  stress  at  just  the  right   moment; 
but   no   two   persons   are   alike    in    the 
length  of  time  required  for  these  little 
discoveries.      Gymnastic   genius  lies  in 
gaining  at  the  first  trial  what  will  cost 
weeks  of  perseverance  to  those  less  hap- 
pily gifted.     And  as  the  close  elastic  cos- 
tume which  is  worn  by  the  gymnast,  or 
should  be  worn,  allows  no  merit  or  defect 
of  figure  to  be  concealed,  so  the  close 
contact  of  emulation  exhibits  all  the  va- 
rieties of  temperament.     One  is   made 
indolent  by  success,  and  another  is  made 
ardent ;   one  is  discouraged  by  failure, 
and  another  aroused  by  it ;  one  does  ev- 
erything best  the  first  time  and  slackens 
ever  after,  while  another  always  begins 
at  the  bottom  and  always  climbs  to  the 
top. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  things  in 


these  mimic  emulations  is  this  absolute 
genuineness   in  their  gradations  of  suc- 
cess.    In  the  great  world  outside,  there 
is   no  immediate   and   absolute  test  for 
merit.     There  are   cliques  and  puffings 
and  jealousies,  quarrels  of  authors,  tricks 
of  trade,  caucusing  in  politics,  hypocrisy 
among  the  deacons.    We  distrust  the  val- 
ue of  others'  successes,  they  distrust  ours, 
and  we  all  sometimes  distrust  our  own. 
There  are  those  who  believe  in   Shak- 
speare,  and  those  who  believe  in  Tupper. 
All  merit  is  measured  by  sliding  scales, 
and  each  has  his  own  theory  of  the  slid- 
ing.    In  a  dozen  centuries   it  will   all 
come  right,  no  doubt.    In  the  mean  time 
there  is  vanity  in  one  half  the  world  and 
vexation  of  spirit  in  the  other  half,  and 
each  man  joins  each  half  in  turn.     But 
once  enter  the  charmed  gate  of  the  gym- 
nasium, and   you   leave   shams  behind. 
Though  you  be  saint  or  sage,  no  matter, 
the   inexorable   laws  of  gravitation  are 
around  you.     If  you  flinch,  you  fail ;  if 
you  slip,  you  fall.     That  bar,  that  rope, 
that   weight    shall    test    you   absolutely. 
Can  you  handle  it,  it  is  well ;  but  if  not, 
stand  aside  for  him  who  can.     You  may 
have  every  other  gift  and  grace,  it  counts 
for  nothing  ;  he,  not  you,  is  the  man  for 
the  hour.      The   code   of  Spanish  aris- 
tocracy is  slight  and  flexible  compared 
with  this  rigid  precedence.     It  is  Emer- 
son's Astraea.    Each  registers  himself,  and 
there  is  no  appeal.     No  use  to  kick  and 
struggle,  no  use  to  apologize.   Do  not  say 
that  to-night  you  are  tired,  last  night  you 
felt  ill.     These  excuses  may  serve  for  a 
day,  but  no  longer.     A  slight  margin  is 
allowed  for  moods  and  variations,  but  it 
is*  not  great  after  all.     One  revels  in  this 
Palace  of  Truth.     Defeat  itself  is  a  sat- 
isfaction, before  a  tribunal  of  such  ab- 
solute justice. 

This  contributes  to  that  healthful  ardor 
with  which,  in  these  exercises,  a  man  for- 
gets the  things  which  are  behind  and 
presses  forward  to  fresh  achievements. 
This  perpetually  saves  from  vanity ;  for 
everything  seems  a  trifle,  when  you  have 
once  attained  to  it.  The  aim  which  yes- 
terday filled  your  whole  gymnastic  hori- 
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zon  you  overtake  and  pass  as  a  boat 
passes  a  buoy:  until  passed,  it  was  a 
goal ;  when  passed,  a  mere  speck  in  the 
horizon.  Yesterday  you  could  swing 
yourself  three  rounds  upon  the  horizontal 
ladder ;  to-day,  after  weeks  of  effort,  you 
have  suddenly  attained  to  the  fourth, 
and  instantly  all  that  long  laborious  ef- 
fort vanishes,  to  be  formed  again  be- 
tween you  and  the  fifth  round :  five, 
five  is  the  only  goal  for  heroic  labor 
to-day ;  and  when  five  is  attained,  there 
will  be  six,  and  so  on  while  the  Arabic 
numerals  hold  out.  A  childish  aim,  no 
doubt ;  but  is  not  this  what  we  all  recog- 
nize as  the  privilege  of  childhood,  to 
obtain  exaggerated  enjoyment  from  little 
things  ?  When  you  have  come  to  the 
really  difficult  feats  of  the  gymnasium, — 
when  you  have  conquered  the  "  barber's 
curl "  and  the  "  peg-pole," —  when  you  can 
draw  yourself  up  by  one  arm,  and  per- 
form the  "  giant's  swing  "  over  and  over, 
without  changing  hands,  and  vault  the 
horizontal  bar  as  high  as  you  can  reach 
it,  —  when  you  can  vault  across  the  high 
parallel  bars  between  your  hands  back- 
ward, or  walk  through  them  on  your 
palms  with  your  feet  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  ceiling,  —  then  you  will  reap  the  re- 
ward of  your  past  labors,  and  may  begin 
to  call  yourself  a  gymnast. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think,  that,  so  great  is 
the  variety  of  exercises  in  the  gymna- 
sium, even  physical  deficiencies  and  de- 
formities do  not  wholly  exclude  from  its 
benefits.  I  have  seen  an  invalid  girl,  so 
lame  from  childhood  that  she  could  not 
stand  without  support,  whose  general 
health  had  been  restored,  and  her  bust 
and  arms  made  a  study  for  a  sculptor, 
by  means  of  gymnastics.  Nay,  there  are 
odd  compensations  of  Nature  by  which 
even  exceptional  formations  may  turn 
to  account  in  athletic  exercises.  A 
squinting  eye  is  a  treasure  to  a  boxer, 
a  left-handefl  batter  is  a  prize  in  a 
cricketing  eleven,  and  one  of  the  best 

O 

gymnasts  in  Chicago  is  an  individual 
with  a  wooden  leg,  which  he  takes  off 
at  the  commencement  of  affairs,  thus 
economizing  weight  and  stowage,  and 

O  O  O      ' 


performing  achievements  impossible  ex- 
cept to  unipeds. 

In  the  enthusiasm  created  by  this  em- 
ulation, there  is  necessarily  some  danger 
of  excess.  Dr.  Windship  approves  of 
exercising  only  every  other  day  in  the 
gymnasium ;  but  as  most  persons  take 
their  work  in  a  more  diluted  form  than 
his,  they  can  afford  to  repeat  it  daily, 
unless  warned  by  headache  or  languor 
that  they  are  exceeding  their  allowance. 
There  is  no  good  in  excess;  our  consti- 
tutions cannot  be  hurried.  The  law  is 
universal,  that  exercise  strengthens  as 
long  as  nutrition  balances  it,  but  after- 
wards wastes  the  very  forces  it  should 
increase.  We  cannot  make  bricks  faster 
than  Nature  supplies  us  with  straw. 

It  is  one  good  evidence  of  the  increas- 
ing interest  in  these  exercises,  that  the 
American  gymnasiums  built  during  the 
past  year  or  two  have  far  surpassed  all 
their  predecessors  in  size  and  complete- 
ness, and  have  probably  no  superiors  in 
the  world.  The  Seventh  Regiment  Gym- 
nasium in  New  York,  just  opened  by  Mr. 
Abner  S.  Brady,  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  by  fifty-two,  in  its  main  hall, 
and  thirty-five  feet  in  height,  with  nearly 
a  thousand  pupils.  The  beautiful  hall 
of  the  Metropolitan  Gymnasium,  in  Chi- 
cago, measures  one  hundred  and  eight 
feet  by  eighty,  and  is  twenty  feet  high  at 
the  sides,  with  a  dome  in  the  centre,  forty 
feet  high,  and  the  same  in  diameter.  Next 

O      • 

to  these  probably  rank  the  new  gymna- 
sium at  Cincinnati,  the  Tremont  Gymna- 
sium at  Boston,  and  the  Bunker-Hill  Gym- 
nasium at  Charlestown,  all  recently  open- 
ed. Of  college  institutions  the  most  com- 
plete are  probably  those  at  Cambridge 
and  New  Haven,  —  the  former  being 
eighty-five  feet  by  fifty,  and  the  latter  one 
hundred  feet  by  fifty,  in  external  dimen- 
sions. The  arrangements  for  instruction 
are  rather  more  systematic  at  Harvard, 
but  Yale  has  several  valuable  articles  of 
apparatus  —  as  the  rack-bars  and  the  se- 
ries of  rings  —  which  have  hardly  made 
their  appearance,  as  yet,  in  Massachusetts, 
though  considered  indispensable  in  New 
York. 
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Gymnastic  exercises  are  as  yet  but  military  school  at  Joinville,  the  degree  of 
very  sparingly  introduced  into  our  semi-  Bachelor  of  Agility  is  formally  conferred ; 
naries,  primary  or  professional,  though  a  but  Horace  Mann's  remark  still  holds 
great  change  is  already  beginning.  Fred-  good,  that  it  is  seldom  thought  necessary 
erick  the  Great  complained  of  the  whole  to  train  men's  bodies  for  any  purpose 
Prussian  school-system  of  his  day,  be-  except  to  destroy  those  of  other  men. 
cause  it  assumed  that  men  were  original-  However,  in  view  of  the  present  wise 
ly  created  for  students  and  clerks,  where-  policy  of  our  leading  colleges,  we  shall 
as  his  Majesty  argued  that  the  very  shape  have  to  stop  croaking  before  long,  espe- 
of  the  human  body  rather  proved  them  cially  as  enthusiastic  alumni  already  be- 
to  be  meant  by  Nature  for  postilions.  Un-  gin  to  fancy  a  visible  improvement  in  the 
til  lately  all  our  educational  plans  have  physique  of  graduating  classes  on  Corn- 
assumed  man  to  be  a  merely  sedentary  mencement  Day. 

being ;  we  have  employed  teachers  of  It  would  be  unpardonable,  in  this  con- 
music  and  drawing  to  go  from  school  to  nection,  not  to  speak  a  good  word  for  the 
school  to  teach  those  elegant  arts,  but  hobby  of  the  day, —  Dr.  Lewis,  and  his 
have  had  none  to  teach  the  art  of  health,  system  of  gymnastics,  or,  more  properly, 
Accordingly,  the  pupils  have  exhibited  of  calisthenics.  Aside  from  a  few  amus- 
more  complex  curves  in  their  spines  than  ing  games,  there  is  nothing  very  novel  in 
they  could  possibly  portray  on  the  black-  the  "  system,"  except  the  man  himself, 
board,  and  acquired  such  discords  in  their  Dr.  Windship  had  done  all  that  was  need- 
nervous  systems  as  would  have  utterly  ed  in  apostleship  of  severe  exercises,  and 
disgraced  their  singing.  It  is  something  there  was  wanting  some  man  with  a  milder 
to  have  got  beyond  the  period  when  ac-  hobby,  perfectly  safe  for  a  lady  to  drive, 
tive  sports  were  actually  prohibited.  I  The  Fates  provided  that  man,  also,  in  Dr. 
remember  when  there  was  but  one  boat  Lewis, —  so  hale  and  hearty,  so  profound- 
owned  by  a  Cambridge  student,  —  the  ly  confident  in  the  omnipotence  of  his 
owner  was  the  first  of  his  class,  by  the  own  methods  and  the  uselessness  of  all  oth- 
way,  to  get  his  name  into  capitals  in  the  ers,  with  such  a  ready  invention,  and  such 
"Triennial  Catalogue"  afterwards, — and  an  inundation  of  animal  spirits  that  he 
that  boat  was  soon  reported  to  have  been  could  flood  any  company,  no  matter  how 
suppressed  by  the  Faculty,  on  the  plea  starched  or  listless,  with  an  unbounded 
that  there  was  a  college  law  against  a  stu-  appetite  for  ball-games  and  bean-games, 
dent's  keeping  domestic  animals,  and  a  How  long  it  will  last  in  the  hands  of  oth- 
boat  was  a  domestic  animal  within  the  ers  than  the  projector  remains  to  be  seen, 
meaning  of  the  statute.  Manual  labor  was  especially  as  some  of  his  feats  are  more 
thought  less  reprehensible ;  but  schools  exhausting  than  average  gymnastics ;  but, 
on  this  basis  have  never  yet  proved  satis-  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  just  what  is  wanted 
factory,  because  either  the  hands  or  the  for  multitudes  of  persons  who  find  or  fan- 
brains  have  always  come  off  second-best  cy  the  real  gymnasium  to  be  unsuited  to 
from  the  effort  to  combine  :  it  is  a  law  of  them.  It  will  especially  render  service  to 
Nature,  that  after  a  hard  day's  work  one  female  pupils,  so  far  as  they  practise  it; 
does  not  need  more  work,  but  play.  But  for  the  accustomed  gymnastic  exercises 
in  many  of  the  German  common-schools  seem  never  yet  to  have  been  rendered 
one  or  two  hours  are  given  daily  to  gym-  attractive  to  them,  on  any  large  scale,  and 
nastic  exercises  with  apparatus,  with  some-  with  any  permanency.  Girls,  no  doubt, 
times  the  addition  of  Wednesday  or  Sat-  learn  as  readily  as  boys  to  row,  to  skate, 
urday  afternoon;  and  this  was  the  result,  and  to  swim,  —  any  muscular  inferiority 
as  appears  from  Gutsmuth's  book,  of  pre-  being  perhaps  counterbalanced  in  swim- 
cisely  the  same  popular  reaction  against  ming  by  their  greater  physical  buoyancy, 
a  purely  intellectual  system  which  is  visi-  in  skating  by  their  dancing-school  expe- 
ble  in  our  community  now.  In  the  French  rience,  and  in  rowing  by  their  music-les- 
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sons  enabling  them  more  promptly  to  fall  duce  now  some  athletic  exercises  as  a 

into  regular  time, —  though  these  sugges-  regular  part  of  the  school-drill,  instantly 

tions  may  all  be  fancies  rather  than  facts,  the  rogue  finds  his  legitimate  sphere,  and 

The  same  points  help  them,  perhaps,  in  leads  the  class;  he  is  no  longer  an  out- 

the  lighter  calisthenic  exercises ;  but  when  cast,  no  longer  has  to  look  beyond  the 

they  come  to  the  apparatus,  one  seldom  school  for  companions  and  appreciation ; 

sees  a  girl  who  takes  hold  like  a  boy :  it,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  youthful 

perhaps,  requires  a  certain  ready  capital  pedant,  no  longer  monopolizing  superior- 

of  muscle,  at  the  outset,  which  they  have  ity,  is  brought  down  to  a  proper  level, 

not  at  command,  and  which  it  is  tedious  Presently  comes  along  some  finer  fellow 

to  acquire  afterwards.     Yet  there  seem  than  either,  who  cultivates  all  his  facul- 

to  be  some  cases,  as  with  the  classes  of  ties,  and  is  equally  good  at  spring-board 

Mrs.  Molineaux  at  Cambridge,  where  a  and  black-board;  and  straightway,  since 

good  deal  of  gymnastic  enthusiasm  is  ere-  every  child  wishes  to  \>e  a  Crichton,  the 

ated  among  female  pupils,  and  it  may  be,  whole  school  tries  for  the  combination  of 

after  all,  that  the  deficiency  lies  thus  far  merits,  and  the  grade  of  the  juvenile  coni- 

in  the  teachers.  munity  is  perceptibly  raised. 

Experience  is  already  showing  that  the  What  is  true  of  childhood  is  true  of 
advantages  of  school-gymnasiums  go  deep-  manhood  also.  What  a  shame  it  is  that 
er  than  was  at  first  supposed.  It  is  not  to  even  Kingsley  should  fall  into  the  cant  of 
be  the  whole  object  of  American  educa-  deploring  maturity  as  a  misfortune,  and 
tion  to  create  scholars  or  idealists,  but  to  declaring  that  our  freshest  pleasures  come 
produce  persons  of  a  solid  strength, —  "  before  the  age  of  fourteen  "!  Health  is 
persons  who,  to  use  the  most  expressive  perpetual  youth, — that  is,  a  state  of  pos- 
Western  phrase  that  ever  was  coined  in-  itive  health.  Merely  negative  health,  the 
to  five  monosyllables,  "  will  do  to  tie  to" ;  mere  keeping  out  of  the  hospital  for  a  se- 
whereas  to  most  of  us  it  would  be  absurd  ries  of  years,  is  not  health.  Health  is  to 
to  tie  anything  but  the  Scriptural  mill-  feel  the  body  a  luxury,  as  every  vigorous 
stone.  In  the  military  school  of  Brienne,  child  does,  —  as  the  bird  does  when  it 
the  only  report  appended  to  the  name  of  shoots  and  quivers  through  the  air,  not 
the  little  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  "  Very  flying  for  the  sake  of  the  goal,  but  for  the 
healthy  " ;  and  it  is  precisely  this  class  of  sake  of  the  flight,  —  as  the  dog  does  when 
boys  for  whom  there  is  least  place  in  a  he  scours  madly  across  the  meadow,  or 
purely  intellectual  institution.  A  child  plunges  into  the  muddy  blissfulness  of  the 
of  immense  animal  activity  and  unlimited  stream.  But  neither  dog  nor  bird  nor 
observing  faculties,  personally  acquainted  child  enjoys  his  cup  of  physical  happi- 
with  every  man,  child,  horse,  dog,  in  the  ness  —  let  the  dull  or  the  worldly  say 
township, —  intimate  in  the  families  of  what  they  will  —  with  a  felicity  so  cor- 
oriole  and  grasshopper,  pickerel  and  tur-  dial  as  the  educated  palate  of  conscious 
tie, —  quick  of  hand  and  eye,  —  in  short,  manhood.  To  "feel "one's  life  in  every 
born  for  practical  leadership  and  victory,  limb,"  this  is  the  secret  bliss  of  which  all 
—  such  a  boy  finds  no  provision  for  him  forms  of  athletic  exercise  are  merely  va- 
in most  of  our  seminaries,  and  must,  by  rying  disguises ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  say 
his  constitution,  be  either  truant  or  tor-  that  we  cannot  possess  this  when  charac- 
ment.  The  theory  of  the  institution  ig-  ter  is  mature,  but  only  when  it  is  half- 
nores  such  aptitudes  as  his,  and  recog-  developed.  As  the  flower  is  better  than 
nizes  no  merits  save  those  of  some  small  the  bud,  so  should  the  fruit  be  better  than 
sedentary  linguist  or  mathematician,  —  a  the  flower. 

blessing  to  his  teacher,  but  an  object  of  We  need  more  examples  of  a  mode  of 

watchful  anxiety  to  the  family  physician,  living  which  shall  not  alone  be  a  success 

and  whose  career  was  endangering  not  in  view  of  some  ulterior  object,  but  which 

only  his  health,  but  his  humility.     Intro-  shall  be,  in  its  nobleness  and  healthful- 
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ness,  successful  every  moment  as  it  passes 
on.\  Navigating  a  wholly  new  tempera- 
ment through  history,  this  American  race 
must  of  course  form  its  own  methods  and 
take  nothing  at  second-hand;  but  the 
same  triumphant  combination  of  bodily 
and  mental  training  which  made  human 
life  beautiful  in  Greece,  strong  in  Home, 
simple  and  joyous  in  Germany,  truthful 
and  brave  in  England,  must  yet  be 


moulded  to  a  higher  quality  amid  this 
varying  climate  and  on  these  low  shores. 
The  regions  of  the  world  most  garlanded 
with  glory  and  romance,  Attica,  Provence, 
Scotland,  were  originally  more  barren 
than  Massachusetts ;  and  there  is  yet  pos- 
sible for  us  such  an  harmonious  mingling 
of  refinement  and  vigor,  that  we  may 
more  than  fulfil  the  world's  expectation, 
and  may  become  classic  to  ourselves. 


LAND-LOCKED. 

BLACK  lie  the  hills,  swiftly  doth  daylight  flee, 
And,  catching  gleams  of  sunset's  dying  smile, 
Through  the  dusk  land  for  many  a  changing  mile 

The  river  runneth  softly  to  the  sea. 

O  happy  river,  could  I  follow  thee  ! 

O  yearning  heart,  that  never  can  be  still ! 

0  wistful  eyes,  that  watch  the  steadfast  hill, 
Longing  for  level  line  of  solemn  sea ! 

Have  patience ;  here  are  flowers  and  songs  of  birds, 
Beauty  and  fragrance,  wealth  of  sound  and  sight, 
All  summer's  glory  thine  from  morn  till  night, 

And  life  too  full  of  joy  for  uttered  words. 

Neither  am  I  ungrateful.  But  I  dream 
Deliciously,  how  twilight  falls  to-night 
Over  the  glimmering  water,  how  the  light 

Dies  blissfully  away,  until  I  seem 

To  feel  the  wind  sea-scented  on  my  cheek, 
To  catch  the  sound  of  dusky  flapping  sail, 
And  dip  of  oars,  and  voices  on  the  gale, 

Afar  off1,  calling  softly,  low  and  sweet. 

O  Earth,  thy  summer-song  of  joy  may  soar 
Ringing  to  heaven  in  triumph !    I  but  crave 
The  sad,  caressing  murmur  of  the  wave 

That  breaks  in  tender  music  on  the  shore. 
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TWO  OR  THREE  TROUBLES. 


IF  there  are  only  two  or  three,  I  am 
pretty  sure  of  a  sympathetic  hearing.  If 
there  were  two-and-twenty,  I  should  be 
much  more  doubtful :  for  only  last  night, 
on  being  introduced  to  a  tall  lady  in  deep 
mourning,  and  assured  that  she  had  been 
"  a  terrible  sufferer,"  that  her  life,  in- 
deed, had  been  "  one  long  tragedy,"  I 
may  as  well  confess,  that,  so  far  from  be- 
ing interested  in  this  tall  long  tragedy, 
merely  as  such,  I  stepped  a  little  aside 
on  the  instant,  on  some  frivolous  pre- 
tence, and  took  an  early  opportunity  to 
get  out  of  the  way.  Why  this  was  I 
leave  to  persons  who  understand  the 
wrong  side  of  human  nature.  I  am 
ashamed  of  it;  but  there  it  is,  —  neither 
worse  nor  better.  And  I  can't  expect 
others  to  be  more  compassionate  than  I 
am  myself. 

One  of  my  troubles  grew  out  of  a 
pleasure,  but  was  not  less  a  trouble  for 
the  time.  The  other  was  not  an  ex- 
crescence, but  ingrained  with  the  ma- 
terial :  not  necessarily,  indeed, — far  from 
it ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  hope- 
lessly so. 

The  penny-postman  had  brought  me  a 
letter  from  my  Aunt  Allen,  from  Albany. 
This  letter  contained,  in  three  lines,  a  de- 
sire that  her  dear  niece  would  buy  some- 
thing with  the  inclosed,  and  accept  it  as 
a  wedding-gift,  with  the  tenderest  wishes 
for  her  life-long  happiness,  from  the  un- 
dersigned. 

"  The  inclosed "  fell  on  the  floor,  and 
Laura  picked  it  up. 

"  Fifty  dollars ! — hum ! — Metropolitan 
Bank." 

"  Oh,  now,  that  is  charming  !  Good 
old  soul  she  is!" 

"  Yes.  Very  well.  I  'm  glad  she  sent 
it  in  money." 

"  So  am  I.  'T  isn't  a  butter-knife,  any- 
how." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?"  inquired  Laura. 

"Why,  Mr.  Lang  was  telling  last 
night  about  his  clerk.  ,He  said  he  bought 


a  pair  of  butter-knives  for  his  clerk  Hill- 
man,  hearing  that  he  was  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  got  them  marked.  A  good 
substantial  present  he  thought  it  was,  — 
cost  only  seven  dollars  for  a  good  article, 
and  couldn't  fail  to  be  useful  to  Hill- 
man.  He  took  them  himself,  so  as  to  be 
doubly  gracious,  and  met  his  clerk  at  the 
store-door. 

"  '  Good  morning  !  —  good  morning  ! 
Wish  you  joy,  Hillman  !  I  've  got  a  pair 
of  butter-knives  for  your  wife.  —  Hey  V 
got  any  ? ' 

" « Eleven,  Sir.' 

"  Eleven  butter-knives !  and  all  marked 
Marcia  Ann  Hillman,  from  A.  B.,  from 
-  C.  D.,  and  so  on  !" 

Laura  laughed,  and  said  she  hoped  my 
friends  would  all  be  as  considerate  as 
Aunt  Allen,  or  else  consult  her.  Sup- 
pose eleven  tea-pots,  for  instance,  or  elev- 
en silver  salvers,  all  in  a  row !  Ridicu- 
lous ! 

"  Now,  Del,  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is," 
said  Laura,  gravely. 

Laura  was  the  sensible  one,  like  Laura 
in  Miss  Edgeworth's  "  Moral  Tales,"  and 
never  made  any  mistake.  I  was  like  the 
naughty  horse  that  is  always  rearing  and 
jumping,  but  kept  on  the  track  by  the 
good  steady  one.  Of  course,  I  was  far 
more  interesting,  and  was  to  be  married 
in  three  weeks. 

"  Now,  Del,  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is.  Are 
you  going  to  have  all  your  presents  pa- 
raded on  the  study-table,  for  everybody 
to  pull  over  and  compare  values,  —  and 
have  one  mortified,  and  another  elated, 
and  all  uncomfortable  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  can  I  do  ?  " 

"  I  know  what  I  wouldn't  do." 

"  You  wouldn't  do  it,  Laura  ?  "  said  I, 
looking  steadily  at  the  fifty-dollar  note. 

"  Never,  Del !  I  told  Mrs.  Harris  so, 
when  we  were  coming  home  from  Ellis 
Hall's  wedding.  It  looked  Absolutely 
vulgar." 

We  all  swore  by  Mrs.  Harris  in  that 
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part  of  Boynton,  and  it  was  something  gold  thimble,  Cousin,  —  meanest  of  all. 

to  know  that  Mrs.  Harris  had  received  Table  cleared,  ditto  mind  and  memory, 

the  shock  of  such  a  heterodox  opin-  of  the  whole  of  them  —  till  next  meal, 

ion.  perhaps  I " 

"  And  what  did  Mrs.  Harris  say,  Lau-  Laura  ceased  talking,  but  rocked  her- 

ra  ?  "  self  swiftly  to  and  fro  in  her  chair.  It 

"  Sh  3  said  she  agreed  with  me  entire-  is  not  necessary  to  say  we  were  in  our 

ly."  chambers,  —  as,  since  our  British  cousins 

"  Did  she  really  ?  "  said  I,  drawing  a  have  ridiculed  our  rocking-chairs,  they 

good  long  breath.  are  all  banished  from  the  parlor.  Con- 

"  Yes,  —  and  she  said  she  would  as  sequently  we  remain  in  our  chambers  to 

soon,  and  sooner,  go  to  a  silversmith's  and  rock  and  be  useful,  and  come  into  the 

pull  over  all  the  things  on  the  counter,  parlor  to  be  useless  and  uncomfortable 

There  were  knives  and  forks,  tea-spoons  in  fauteuils,  made,  as  the  chair-makers  tell 

and  table-spoons,  fish-knives  and  pie-  us,  "  after  the  line  of  beauty."  Laura 

knives,  strawberry-shovels  and  ice-shov-  and  I  both  detest  them,  and  Polly  says, 

els,  large  silver  salvers  and  small  silver  "  Nothing  can  be  worse  for  the  spine 

salvers  and  medium  silver  salvers.  Ev-  of  a  person's  back."  To  be 

erything  useful,  and  nothing  you  want  to 

J        °  f.J  "  Stretched  on  the  rack  of  a  too-easy  chair," 

look  at     There  wasn  t  a  thitig  that  was 

in  good  taste  to  show,  but  just  a  good  let  anybody  try  a  modern  drawing-room, 

photograph   of   the   minister  that  mar-  So  Laura  and  I  have  cane  sewing-chairs, 

ried  them, —  and  a  beautiful  little  wreath  which,  it  is  needless  to  add,  rock,  —  rock 

of  sea-weed,  that   one   of  her  Sunday-  eloquently,  too.     They  wave,  as  the  boat 

school  scholars  made   for  -her.      As   to  wraves  with  the  impetus  of  the  sea,  gen- 

e  very  thing  else,  I  would,  as  far  as  good  tly,  calmly,  slowly,  —  or,  as  conversation 

taste  goes,  have  just  as  soon  had  a  col-  grows  animated,  as  disputes  arise,  as  good 

lection  of  all  Waterman's  kitchen-furni-  stories  are  told,  one  after  another,  so  do 

ture."  the  sympathizing  and  eloquent  rocking- 

Laura  stopped  at  last,  indignant,  and  chairs  keep  pace  with  our  conversation, 

out  of  breath.  stimulating  or  soothing,  as  it  chances. 

"  There  was  a  tremendous  display  of  And  now  I  come  to  my  first  trouble, — 
silver,  I  allow,"  said  I ;  "  the  piano  and  first,  and,  as  it  happened,  of  long  stand- 
sideboard  were  covered  with  it."  ing  now ;  insomuch  that,  when  Laura 

"  Yes,  and  thoroughly  vulgar,  for  that  asked  me  once,  gravely,  why  I  had  not 

reason.     A  wedding-gift  should  be  some-  made  it  a  vital  objection,  in  the  first  place, 

thing  appropriate, —  not  merely  useful.  I  had  not  a  word  to  reply,  but  just- 

As  soon  as  it  is  only  that,  it  sinks  at  rocked. 

once.     It  should  speak  of  the  bride,  or          She,  Laura,  was  stitching  on  some  shirts 

to  the  bride,  or  of  and  from  the  friend,  for  "  him."  They  were  intended  as  a  wed- 

—  intimately   associating  the    gift  with  ding-gift  from  herself,  and  were  beauti- 
past  impressions,  with  personal  tastes,  and  fully  made.     Laura  despised  a  Wheeler- 
future  hopes  felt  by  both.   The  gift  should  and -Wilson,  and  all  its  kindred,  —  and 
always  be  a  dear  reminder  of  the  giv-  the  shirts  looked  like  shirts,  consequently, 
er ;  a  picture,— Evangeline  or  Beatrice ;          I  linger  a  little,  shivering  on  the  brink, 
something  you  have  both  of  you  loved  to  Somehow  I  always  say  "7mn,"    -nowa- 
look  at,  or  would  love  to.     But  think  of  days,  of  course,  Mr.  Sampson,— but  then 
the  delight  of  cutting  your  meat  with  Ed-  I  always  said  "  he  "  and  "  him."    I  know 
ward's  present !  forking  ditto  with  Mary's!  why  country-folk  say  so,  now.     Though 
a  crumb-scraper  reminding  you  of  this  one,  sentimentalists  say,  it  is  because  there  is 
table-bell  of  that  one :  larcre  salver,  Uncle,  only  one  "  he"  for  "  her,"  I  don't  believe 

_ 

—  rich ;    small  salver,   Uncle,  —  mean ;  it.    It  is  because  their  names  are  Jotham, 
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or  Adoniram,  or  Jehiel,  or  Asher,  or  some 
of  those  names,  and  so  they  say  "  he,"  for 
short.  But  there  was  no  short  for  me. 
So  I  may  as  well  come  to  it.  "  His " 
name  was  America,  —  America  Sampson. 
It  is  four  years  and  a  half  since  I  knew 
this  for  a  fact,  yet  my  surprise  is  not  les- 
sened. Epithets  are  weak  trash  for  such 
an  occasion,  or  I  should  vituperate  even 
now  the  odious  practice  of  saddling  chil- 
dren with  one's  own  folly  or  prejudice  in 
the  shape  of  names. 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  There  was 
no  hope.  My  lover  had  not  received  his 
name  from  any  rich  uncle,  with  the  con- 
dition of  a  handsome  fortune ;  so  he  had 
no  chance  of  indignantly  asserting  his 
choice  to  be  Herbert  barefoot  rather  than 
Hog's-flesh  with  gold  shoes.  His  father 
and  mother  had  given  his  name, —  not  at 
the  baptismal  font,  for  they  were  Baptists, 
and  didn't  baptize  so, — but  they  had  giv- 
en it  to  him.  They  were  both  alive  and 
well,  and  so  were  seventeen  uncles  and 
aunts  who  would  all  know,  —  in  good 
health,  and  bad  taste,  all  of  them. 

"  He  "  had  four  brothers  to  keep  him  in 
countenance,  all  with  worse  names  than 
his :  Washington,  Philip  Massasoit,  Scipio, 
and  Hiram  Yaw  Byron !  There  was  the 
excuse,  in  this  last  name,  of  its  being  a 

family  one,  as  far  as  Yaw  went ;  but 

However,  as  I  said,  language  is  wholly  in- 
adequate and  weak  for  some  purposes. 
There  was  a  lower  deep  than  America, 
—  that  was  some  comfort. 

Hiram  Yaw  wasn't  sent  to  college,  but 
to  Ashtabula,  wherever  that  is,  and  I 
never  wish  to  see  him.  But  to  college 
was  America  sent, —  to  be  "hazed,"  and 
taunted,  and  called  "  E  Plury,"  and  his 
beak  and  claws  inquired  after,  through 
the  freshman  year.  I  never  knew  how 
he  went  through, — I  mean,  with  what 
feelings.  Of  course,  he  was  the  first 
scholar.  But  that,  even,  must  have  been 
but  a  small  consolation. 

The  worst  of  all  was,  he  was  sensitive 
about  his  name, — whether  because  it  had 
been  used  to  torment  him,  and  so,  like 
poor  worn-out  Nessus,  he  wrapped  more 
closely  his  poisoned  scarf,  (I  like  scarf 


better  than  shirt,)  —  or  whether  he  had, 
in  the  course  of  his  law-studies  and  men- 
studies,  come  to  think  it  really  mattered 
very  little  what  a  man's  name  was  in  the 
beginning ;  at  all  events,  he  had  no  no- 
tion of  dismissing  his  own. 

My  own  secret  hope  had  been,  that, 
by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  which  that 
very  season  had  changed  Pontifex  Par- 
ker to  Charles  Alfred  Parker,  Mr.  Samp- 
son might  be  accommodated  with  a  name 
less  unspeakably  national.  Dear  me  ! 
Alfred,  Arthur,  Albert, — if  he  must  be- 
gin with  A. 

"A  was  an  Archer,  and  shot  at  a  frog." 

I  should  even  prefer  Archer.  It  needn't 
be  Insatiate  Archer.  So  I  kept  turning 
over  and  over  the  painful  subject,  one 
evening, —  I  mean,  of  course,  in  my  mind, 
f  for  I  had  not  really  broached  this  matter 
of  legislative  action.  Luckily,  "  he  "  had 
brought  in  the  new  edition  of  George  Her- 
bert's Works.  We  were  reading  aloud, 
and  "  he  "  read  the  chapter  of  "  The  Par- 
son in  Saciaments."  At  the  foot  was  an 
extract  from  "  The  Parish  Register "  of 
Crabbe,  which  he  read,  unconscious  of 
the  way  in  which  I  mentally  applied  it. 
Indeed,  I  think  he  scarcely  thought  of  his 
own  name  at  that  time.  But  I  did,  twen- 
ty-four times  in  every  day.  This  was  the 
note :  — 

"  Pride  lives  with  all;  strange  names  our  rus- 
tics give 

To  helpless  infants,  that  their  own  may 
live; 

Pleased  to  be  known,  they  '11  some  attention 
claim, 

And  find  some  by-way  to  the  house  of 
fame. 

'  Why  Lonicera  wilt  thou  name  thy  child  ?  * 

I  asked  the  gardener's  wife,  in  accents  mild. 

'  We  have  a  right,'  replied  the  sturdy  dame ; 

And  Lonicera  was  the  infant's  name." 

• 

He  stopped  reading  just  here,  to  look 
at  the  evening  paper,  which  had  been 
brought  in.  I  read  something  in  it,  and 
then  we  all  went  to  sit  on  the  piazza, 
with  the  street-lamp  shining  through  the 
bitter-sweet  vine,  as  good  as  the  moon, 
and  the  conversation  naturally  and  easi- 
ly turned  on  odd  names.  I  told  what  I 
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had  read  in  the  paper :  that  our  country 
rivalled  Dickens's  in  queer  names,  and 
that  it  wasn't  for  a  land  that  had  Boggs 
and  Bigger  and  Bragg  for  governors, 
and  Stubbs,  Snoggles,  Scroggs,  and  Pugh 
among  its  respectable  citizens,  to  accuse 
Dickens  of  caricature.  I  turned,  a  little 
tremulously,  I  confess,  to  "him,"  say- 


"  If  you  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  for  a  name  Darius  Snoggles,  now, 
for  instance,  wouldn't  you  have  it  chan- 
ged by  the  Legislature  ?  " 

I  shivered  with  anxiety. 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  replied,  with  per- 
fect unconsciousness.  "  Whatever  my 
name  might  be,  I  would  endeavor  to  make 
it  a  respectable  one  while  I  bore  it." 

Laura  sat  the  other  side  of  me,  and 
softly  touched  me.  So  I  only  asked,  if 
that  great  star  up  there  was  Lyra;  but 
all  the  time  Anodyne,  Ambergris,  Abner, 
Albion,  Alpheus,  and  all  the  names  that 
begin  with  A,  rolled  through  my  memory 
monotonously  and  continually. 

After  we  went  up-stairs  that  night,  and 
while  I  was  trying  in  vain  to  do  up  my 
hair  so  as  to  make  a  natural  wave  in 
front,  (sometimes  every  thing  goes  wrong,) 
Laura  said, — 

"  Delphine ! " 

My  mother  mixed  romance  with  good 
practical  sense,  and  very  properly  said 
that  girls  with  good  names  and  tolerable 
faces  might  get  on  in  the  world,  but  it 
took  fortune  to  make  your  Sallies  and 
Mollies  go  down.  She  had  good  taste, 
too,  and  didn't  name  either  of  us  Louisa 
Prudence',  like  an  unfortunate  I  once  saw ; 
and  we  were  left,  with  our  nice  cottage 
covered  with  its  vine  of  bitter-sweet 
and  climbing  rose,  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars each,  and  our  names,  Delphine  and 
Laura.  Not  a  bad  heritage,  with  econ- 
omy, good  looks,  and  hearts  to  take  life 
cheerily.  Still  it  is  plain  enough  that  a 
fifty-dollar  note  for  the  bride  was  not  to 
be  despised  nor  overlooked.  In  fact,  with 
the  exception  of  Polly's  present  of  a  brown 
earthen  bowl  and  a  pudding-stick,  it  was 
the  first  approach  to  a  wedding-gift  that 
I  had  yet  received.  And  this  note  was 


trouble  the  second.  But  of  that,  by-and- 
by. 

"  Delphine  ! "  said  Laura,  softly. 

Some  people's  voices  excoriate  you. 
Laura's  was  soft  and  soothing. 

"Well!" 

"  Don't  say  any  more  to  —  to  Mr. 
Sampson  about  names." 

"  Oh,  dear !  hateful ! " 

"  Delphine,  be  thankful  it 's  no  worse  ! " 

"  How  could  it  be  worse,  —  unless  it 
were  Hog-and-Hominy  ?  I  never  knew 
anything  so  utterly  ridiculous  !  Ameri- 
ca !  Columbia  !  Yankee-Doodle  !  I  'd 
rather  it  had  been  Abraham  ! " 

All  this  I  almost  shouted  in  a  passion 
of  vexation,  and  Laura  hastily  closed  the 
window. 

"Let  me  loosen  your  braids  for  you, 
Del,"  said  she,  quietly,  taking  up  my 
hair  in  her  gentle  way,  which  always  had 
a  good  effect  on  my  prancing  nerves ; 
"  let  me  bathe  your  forehead  with  this, 
dear;  —  now,  let  me  tell  you  something 
you  will  like." 

"  Oh,  my  heart !  Laura,  I  wish  you 
could  !  for  I  declare  to  you,  that,  if  it 

wasn't  for  —  if  it  didn't Oh,  dear, 

dear !  how  I  do  hate  that  name ! " 

"  It  is  not  so  very  good  a  name,  —  that 
must  be  owned,  Del.  All  is,  you  will 
have  to  call  him  '  Mr.  Sampson,'  or  '  My 
dear,'  or  '  You ' ;  or,  stay,  you  might  ab- 
breviate it  into  Ame,  Ami.  Ami  and 
Delphine  ! — it  sounds  like  a  French  sto- 
ry for  youth.  If  I  were  you,  I  wouldn't 
meddle  with  it  or  think  any  more  about 
it." 

"  Such  a  name  !  so  ridiculous  ! "  I 
muttered. 

"  You  have  considered  it  so  much  and 
so  closely,  Del,  that  it  is  most  dispropor- 
tionately prominent  in  your  mind.  You 
can  put  out  Bunker-Hill  Monument  with 
your  little  finger,  if  you  hold  it  close 
enough  to  your  eye.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber what  Mr.  Sampson  said  to-night  about 
somebody  whose  mind  had  no  perspec- 
tive in  it  ?  that  his  shoe-ribbon  was  as 
prominent  and  important  as  his  soul  ? 
Don't  go  and  be  a  goosey,  Del,  and  have 
no  perspective,  will  you  ?  "  And  Laura 
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leaned  over  and  kissed  my  forehead,  all 
corrugated  with  my  pet  grief. 

"  Well,  Laura,  what  ean  be  worse  ?  I 
declare  —  almost  I  think,  Laura,  I  would 
rather  he  should  have  some  great  defect." 

"  Moral  or  physical  ?  Gambling  ?  one 
leg  ?  one  eye  ?  lying  ?  six  fingers  ?  How 
do  you  mean,  Del  ?  " 

"  Oh,  patience  !  no,  indeed !  —  six  fin- 
gers !  I  only  meant " 

And  here,  of  course,  I  stopped. 

"  Which  virtue  could  you  spare  in  Mr. 
Sampson  ?  "  said  Laura,  coolly,  fastening 
my  hair  neatly  in  its  net,  and  sitting  down 
in  her  rocking-chair. 

When  it  came  to  that,  of  course  there 
were  none  to  be  spared.  We  undressed, 
silently,  —  Laura  rolling  all  her  ribbons 
carefully,  and  I  throwing  mine  about; 
Laura,  consistent,  conservative,  allopath- 
ic, High- Church, — I,  homoeopathic,  hydro- 
pathic, careless,  and  given  to  Parkerism. 
It  did  not  matter,  as  to  harmony.  Two 
bracelets,  but  no  need  to  be  alike.  We 
clasped  arms  and  hearts  all  the  same. 
By-and-by  I  remembered,  — 

"  Oh !  what  's  your  good  news,  Lau- 
ra?" 

"  Ariana  Cooper  and  Geraldine  Par- 
ker are  both  married, — both  on  the  same 
day,  at  Grace  Church,  New  York." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  Who  told  you  ?  How 
do  you  know  '? " 

"  I  read  it  in  the  '  Evening  Post,'  just 
before  I  came  up-stairs.  Now  guess, — 
guess  a  month,  Del,  and  you  won't  guess 
whom  they  have  married." 

"  No  use  to  guess.  They  've  found 
somebody  in  New  York  at  their  aunt's,  I 
suppose.  Both  so  pretty  and  rich,  they 
were  likely  to  find  good  partis." 

"Merchants  both,  I  think.  Now  do 
guess ! "  • 

"  How  can  I  ?  Herbert  Clark,  may- 
be,—  or  Captain  Ellington?  No,  of 
course  not.  A  merchant  ?  Julius  Win- 
throp.  I  know  Ariana  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  a  military  man.  She  used  to 
say  she  would  have  loved  Sidney  for  his 
chivalry,  and  Raleigh  for  his  graceful  fop- 
pery;  and  Pembroke  Dunkin  she  admired 
for  both.  It  isn't  Pembroke  ?  " 


And  here  I  sighed  over  and  over,  like 
a  foolish  virgin. 

"  Now,  then,  listen.  Here  it  is  in  the 
paper,"  said  Laura. 

" '  Married,  at  Grace  Church,  by  the 
Rev.  So-and-So,  assisted,  etc.,  etc.,  Os- 
sian  Smutt,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  S.  Ham- 
ilton &  Company,  to  Ariana,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  George  S.  Cooper.  At 
the  same  place,  and  day,  Hon.  Unity 
Smith,  M.  C.,  to  Geraldine  Miranda, 
daughter  of  the  late  Russell  Parker  of 
Pine  Lodge.  The  happy  quartette  have 
left  in  the  Persia  for  a  tour  in  Europe. 
We  wish  them  joy.' " 

"  Ugh  !  Laura !  goodness !  well,  that 
outdoes  me,"  I  screamed,  with  a  sudden 
sense  of  relief,  that  set  me  laughing  as 
passionately  as  I  had  been  crying.  For, 
though  I  have  not  before  owned  it,  I  had 
been  crying  heartily. 

The  Balm  of  a  Thousand  Flowers  de- 
scended on  my  lacerated  heart.  To  say 
the  truth,  I  had  dreaded  more  Ariana's 
little  shrug,  and  Geraldine  Parker's  up- 
raised eyebrows,  on  reading  my  marriage, 
than  a  whole  life  of  that  name,  on  my 
own  account  merely.  But  now,  thank 
Heaven,  so  much  trouble  was  out  of  my 
way.  Mrs.  Unity  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Or- 
lando—  no,  Ossian  Smutt,  could  by  no 
possibility  laugh  at  me.  Mrs.  A.  Samp- 
son wasn't  bad  on  a  card.  It  would  not 
smut  one,  anyhow.  I  laughed  grimly, 
and  composed  myself  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  had  come  the  pleas- 
ant letter  from  my  Albany  aunt,  with 
the  fifty-dollar  note.  Laura  continued 
rocking,  fifty  strokes  a  minute,  and  stitch- 
ing at  the  rate  of  sixty.  I  held  the  note 
idly,  rubbing  up  my  imagination  for  things 
new  and  old.  Laura,  being  industrious, 
was  virtuously  employing  her  thoughts. 
As  idleness  brings  mischief,  and  riches 
anxiety,  I  did  not  rock  long  without  evil 
consequences.  Eve  herself  was  not  con- 
tented in  Eden.  She  had  to  do  all  the 
cooking,  for  one  thing,  —  and  angels  al- 
ways happening  in  to  dinner!  For  my 
part,  the  name  of  Adam  would  have  been 
enough  to  spoil  my  pleasure.  Here  Lau- 
ra interrupted  my  thoughts,  which  were 
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running  headlong  into  everything  wick- 
ed. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  ?  "  I  answered  ;  for,  like 
other  bad  people,  I  had  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  good  people's  opinions. 

"  I  think  —  a  small  —  silver  salver ! " 

"  Do  you  think  so,  really  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Del.  That  will  be  good  ;  silver, 
you  know,  is  always  good  to  have ;  and  it 
will  be  handsome  and  useful  always." 

"  Wrhat !  for  us  ?  » 

"  Yes,  —  pretty  to  hand  a  cup  of  tea 
on,  or  a  glass  of  wine,  —  pretty  to  set  in 
the  middle  of  a  long  table  with  a  vase  of 
flowers  on  it,  when  you  have  the  Court 
and  High-Sheriff  to  dine, — as  you  will, 
of  course,  every  year,  —  or  with  your 
spoon-goblet.  Oh,  there  are  plenty  of 
ways  to  make  a  small  silver  salver  useful. 
Mrs.  Harris  says  she  doesn't  see  how  any 
one  can  keep  house  without  a  silver  sal- 
ver." 

The  last  sentence  she  said  with  a  laugh, 
for  she  knew  1  thought  so  much  of  what 
Mrs.  Harris  said. 

"  We  've  kept  house  all  our  lives  with- 
out one,  Laura/' 

"  Yes,  —  but  I  often  wish  we  had  one, 
for  all  that.  As  Mrs.  Harris  says,  'It 
gives  such  an  air  ! ' " 

What  a  dreadful  utilitarian  Laura  was, 
I  thought.  Now,  the  whole  world  and 
Boston  were  full  of  beautiful  things, — 
full  of  things  that  had  no  special  useful- 
ness, but  were  absolutely  and  of  them- 
selves beautiful.  And  such  a  thing  I 
wanted, — such  a  presence  before  me, — 
"  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  joy  forever," — 
something  that  would  not  speak  directly 
or  indirectly  of  labor,  of  something  to  be 
wrought  out  with  toil,  or  associated  with 
common,  every-day  objects.  When  that 
life  should  come  to  which  I  secretly  look- 
ed forward, —  when  my  soul  should  bound 
into  a  more  radiant  atmosphere,  where 
the  clouds,  if  any  were,  should  be  all 
gold-  and  silver-tinted,  and  where  my 
sorrows,  love-colored,  were  to  be  sweeter 
than  other  people's  joys,  — in  that  life, 
there  would  be  moments  of  sweet  aban- 
donment to  the  simple  sense  of  happi- 


ness. Then  I  should  want  something 
on  which  my  mind  might  linger,  my  eye 
rest,  —  as  the  bird  rests  for  an  instant,  to 
turn  her  plumage  in  the  sun,  and  take 
another  and  loftier  flight.  Not  a  word 
of  all  this,  which  common  minds  called 
farrago,  but  which  had  its  truth  to  me,  did 
I  utter  to  Laura.  Of  course,  none  of 
these  things  bear  transplanting  or  ex- 
pressing. 

"  Laura,  do  you  like  that  statue  of 
Mercury  in  Mrs.  Gore's  library  V  " 

"  Very  much.  But  I  am  sure  I  should 
be  tired  of  seeing  it  every  day,  standing 
on  one  toe.  I  should  be  tired,  if  he  was 
n't." 

"  Mrs.  Gore  says  she  never  tires  of  it. 
I  asked  her.  She  says  it  is  a  delight  to 
her  to  lie  on  the  sofa  and  trace  the  beau- 
tiful undulations  of  his  figure.  How 
airy !  It  looks  as  if  it  would  fly  again 
without  the  least  effort, — as  if  it  had  just 
'new-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill'! 
Don't  you  think  it  perfect,  Laura  ?  " 

"  Well  —  yes,  —  I  suppose  so.  I  am 
not  so  enthusiastic  as  you  are  about  it." 

«  Why  don't  you  like  it  ?  " 

I  would  not  let  Laura  see  how  disap- 
pointed I  was. 

"  One  thing,  —  I  don't  like  statuary  in 
any  attitude  which,  if  continued,  would 
seem  to  be  painful.  I  know  artists  ad- 
mire what  gives  an  impression  of  motion ; 
and  I  like  to  look  at  Mercury  once ;  as 
you  say,  it  gives  an  idea  of  flight,  of  mo- 
tion,—  and  it  is  beautiful  for  two  minutes. 
But  then  comes  a  sense  of  its  being  pain- 
ful. So  that  statue  of  Hebe,  or  Aurora, — 
which  is  it?  —  looks  as  if  swiftly  coming 
towards  you ;  but  only  for  a  minute.  It 
does  not  satisfy  you  longer,  because  the 
unfitness  comes  then,  and  the  fatigue, 
and  your  imagination  is  harassed  and 
fretted.  I  think  statuary  should  be  in 
repose,  —  that  is,  if  we  want  it  in  the 
house  as  a  constant  object  of  sight.  Eve 
at  the  fountain,  or  Echo  listening,  or 
Sabrina  fair  sitting 

"  '  Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave, 
With  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
The    loose    train   of   her   amber-dropping 
hair!1 
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No  matter,  if  she  is  represented  employed. 
The  motion  may  go  so  far." 

I  suppose  I  looked  blank. 

"  Oh,  don't  think  I  am  not  glad  to  ad- 
mire it.  I  thought  you  were  thinking  of 
it  for  Aunt  Allen's  gift,"  continued  Lau- 
ra. 

"  And  so  I  was.  It  costs  just  fifty  dol- 
lars. But  I  think  you  are  right  about  it. 
And,  besides,  do  you  like  bronze,  Lau- 
ra ?  " 

"  I  like  marble  a  great,  great  deal  best. 
There  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Fortune,  and 
a  Venus,  at  Harris  &  Stanwood's,  that  are 
called  'so  beautiful!'  —  and  I  wouldn't 
have  them  in  my  house." 

Here  was  an  extinguisher.  Laura  did 
n't  like  bronze.  And  Laura  was  to  be 
in  my  house,  whether  bronzes  were  or 
not. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  through  the 
bitter-sweet  that  ran  half  over  the  win- 
dow, and  lighted  on  the  corner  of  an  old 
mahogany  chest. 

"  That  reminds  me  ! "  said  I,  suddenly. 
"  Yesterday,  I  was  looking  at  crockery, 
and  there  was  the  most  delightful  cabi- 
net!— real  Japan  work,  such  as  we  read 
of;  full  of  little  drawers,  and  with  carved 
silver  handles,  and  a  secret  drawer  that 
shoots  out  when  you  touch  a  spring  at 
the  back.  Wouldn't  that  be  a  beautiful 
thing  to  stand  in  the  parlor,  Laura  ?  " 

"  For  what,  Del  ?  Could  you  keep 
silver  in  it  ?  How  large  is  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  no,  —  it  wouldn't  be  large 
enough  to  hold  silver.  And,  besides,  1 
don't  know  that  I  want  it  for  any  such 
purpose.  It  would  hold  jewelry." 

"  If  you  had  any,  Del." 

"There  's  the  secret  drawer, — that 
would  be  capital  for  anything  I  wanted 
to  keep  perfectly  secret." 

"  Such  as  what  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  what,  now ;  but 
I  might  possibly  have." 

"  I  can't  think  of  anything  you  would 
want  to  shut  up  in  that  drawer,"  said 
Laura,  laughing  at  my  mysterious  face, 
which  she  said  looked  about  as  secret  as 
a  hen-coop  with  the  chickens  all  flying 


out  between  the  slats.  "  In  the  first 
place,  you  haven't  any  secrets,  and  are 
not  likely  to  have ;  and  next,  you  will 
show  us  (Mr.  Sampson  and  me)  the 
drawer  and  spring  the  first  thing  you 
do.  And  I  shall  look  there  every  week, 
to  see  if  there  's  anything  hid  there  ! " 

"  Oh,  bah  !"  said  I  to  myself;  "  Sum- 
ner  told  me  that  cabinet  was  just  fifty 
dollars." 

Something — I  know  not  what,  and 
probably  never  shall  know  —  made  me 
rise  from  my  rocking-chair,  and  walk  to 
the  chamber-window.  At  that  moment, 
a  man  with  a  green  bag  in  his  hand 
walked  swiftly  by,  touched  his  hat  as 
he  passed,  and  smiled  as  he  turned  the 
corner  out  of  sight.  A  little  spasm, 
half  painful  in  its  pleasure,  contracted 
my  chest,  and  then  set  out  at  a  thrilling 
pace  to  the  end  of  my  fingers.  Then 
a  sense  of  triumphant  fulness,  in  my 
heart,  on  my  Ijjp,  in  my  eyes.  Not  the 
name,  but  the  nature  passed,  —  strong 
to  wrestle,  determined  to  win.  Not  the 
body,  but  the  soul  of  a  man,  passed 
across  my  field  of  vision,  armed  for  earth- 
strife,  gallantly  breasting  life.  What  mat- 
tered the  shape  or  the  name, — whether 
handsome  or  with  a  fine  fortune  ?  How 
these  accidents  fell  off  from  the  soul,  as  it 
beamed  in  the  loving  eye  and  firm  lip  ! 

"  The  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must "  lead  "  me." 

And  gently  as  the  fawn  follows  the  for- 
est-keeper does  my  heart  follow  his,  to 
the  green  pastures  and  still  waters  where 
he  loves  to  lead.  I  did  not  think  wheth- 
er he  had  a  name. 

"  Are  you  considering  what  to  put  into 
the  secret  drawer,  Del  ?  " 

"Yes,  —  rather." 

Again  Laura  and  I  sat  and  rocked, — 
this  time  silently,  for  my  head  was  full, 
and  I  was  holding  a  stopper  on  it  to  keep 
it  from  running  over ;  while  Laura  was 
really  puzzled  about  the  way  to  make  a 
dog's  eyes  with  Berlin  wool.  As  I  rock- 
ed, from  association  probably,  I  thought 
again  of  Eve, —  who  never  seems  at  all 

O  * 

like  a  grandmother  to  me,  nor  even  like 
"  the  mother  of  all  living,"  but  like  a 
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sweet,  capricious,  tender,  naughty  girl.  "  What  are   you  thinking  of,  Del  ?  " 
Like  Eve,  I  had  only  to  stretch  forth  my  said  Laura,  pointing  the  dog's  eye  with 
hand   (with  the  fifty-dollar  note  in   it)  scarlet  wool,  to  make   him  look  fierce, 
and  grasp   "  as  much  beauty  as  could  "  You  have  been  looking  straight  at  me 
live "   within   that  space.     Yet,  as  fifty  for  half  a  minute." 
dollars   would    buy   not    only   this,  but  "  Half  a  minute !  have  I?" 
that,  and  also  the  other,  it  presently  be-  That  wasn't  long,  however,  consider- 
came  the  representative  of  tens  of  fifties,  ing  what  I  had  seen  in  the  time, 
hundreds  of  fifties,  thousands  of  fifties,  "  At  Cotton's,  yesterday,  I  saw,  Laura, 
and  so  on, —  different  fifties  all,  but  all  a    beautiful    engraving    of    Arria    and 
assuming  shapes   of  beauty  and  value  ;  Paetue.     She  is  drawing  the  dagger  from 
finally,  alternately  clustering  and  sepa-  her  side,  and  saying,  so  calmly,  so  he- 
rating,  gathering  as  if  in   all   sorts   of  roically,  — '  My  Paetus !  it  is  not  hard  to 
beautiful  heads,  —  angel  heads,  winged  die  ! ' 

children,  —  then  shooting  off  in  a  thou-  I  had  inquired  the  price  of  this  en- 
sand  different  directions,  leaving  behind  graving,  and  the  man  said  it  was  fifty 
landscapes  of  exquisite  sunsets,  of  Nor-  dollars  without  the  frame, 
wegian  scenery,  of  processions  of  pines,  "  Those  pictures  are  so  painful  to  look 
of  moonlight  seen  through  arched  bridg-  at !  don't  you  think  so,  Del  ?  And  the 
es,  of  Palmyrene  deserts,  of  pilgrims  in  better  they  are,  the  worse  they  are  ! 
the  morning  prayhig.  Then  came  hurdy-  Don't  you  remember  that  day  we  passed 
gurdy  boys  and  little  flower-girls  again,  with  Sarah,  how  we  wondered  she  could 
mingling  with  the  landscapes,  and  thrust-  have  her  walls  covered  with  such  pic- 
ing  their  curly  heads  forward,  as  if  to  tures  ?  " 

bid  me  not  forget  them.     Then  they  all  "  Morrill    brought    them   home    from 

ran  away  and  left  me  standing  in  a  long,  Italy,  or  she  wouldn't,  perhaps.     But  I 

endless  hall  with  endless  columns,  and  do  remember,  —  they  were  yery  disagree- 

white  figures  all  about, — in  the  niches,  on  able.      That  flaying    of  Marsyas  !    and 

the  floor,  on  the  walls, —  each  Olympian  Christ  crowned  with   thorns!    and  that 

in  beauty,  in  grandeur,  in  power  to  lift  sad  Ecce  Homo  !  " 

the  entranced  soul  to  the  high  region  "Yes, —  and  the  Laocoon  on  that  cen- 
where  itself  was  created,  and  to  which  tre  bracket !  enough  to  make  you  scream 
it  always  pointed.  The  white  figures  to  look  at  it!  I  desire  never  to  have 
melted  and  warmed  into  masses  and  al-  such  bloody  reminders  about  me ;  and 
coves,  and  innumerable  volumes  looked  for  a  parlor  or  sitting-room  I  would  in- 
affectionately  at  me.  They  knew  me  finitely  prefer  a  dead  wall  to  such  a  pic- 
of  old,  and  had  told  me  their  delightful  ture,  if  it  were  by  the  oldest  of  the  old 
secrets.  "  They  had  slept  in  my  bosom,  masters.  Who  wants  Ugolino  in  the 
and  whispered  kind  things  to  me  in  the  house,  if  it  is  ever  so  well  painted  ?  Sup- 
dark  night."  Some  pressed  forward,  de-  ping  on  horrors  indeed ! " 
claring  that  here  was  the  new  wine  of  We  rocked  again, —  and  Laura  talked 
thought,  sparkling  and  foaming  as  it  had  about  plants  and  shirts  and  such  healthy 
never  done  before,  from  the  depths  of  subjects.  But,  of  course,  my  mind  was  in 
human  sympathy ;  and  others  murmured,  such  a  condition,  nothing  but  fifty-dollar 
"The  old  is  better,"  and  smiled  at  the  subjects  would  stay  in  it;  and,  most  of  all, 
surface-thoughts  in  blue  and  gold.  Vol-  I  must  not  let  Laura  guess  what  I  was 
umes  and  authors  grew  angry  and  vitu-  thinking  of. 

perative.     There  was  so  much  to  be  said  "  Do  you  like  enamelled  watches,  Lau- 
on  all  sides,  that  I  was  deafened,  and,  ra, — those  pretty   little    ones  made   in 
with  a  shake  of  my  head,  shook  every-  Geneva,  I  mean,  worth  from  forty  to  six- 
thing  into  chaos,  as  I  had  done  a  hundred  ty  dollars  ?  " 
times  before.  »  How  do  you  mean  ?    Do  I  like  the 
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small  timepieces  ?  or  is  it  the  picture  on 
the  back  ?  "  said  Laura. 

"  Oh,  either.  I  was  thinking  of  a 
beauty  I  saw  at  Crosby's  yesterday,  with 
the  Madonna  della  Seggiola  on  the  back. 
Now  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  such  a 
picture  about  one,  any  way,  I  looked  at 
this  through  the  microscope.  It  was  sur- 
prisingly well  done ;  and  I  suppose  the 
watches  are  as  good  as  most." 

"  Better  than  yours  and  mine,  Del  ?  " 
said  Laura,  demurely. 

"Why,  no,  —  I  suppose  not  so  good. 
But  I  was  thinking  more  of  the  picture." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Laura. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  asking  what  she 
thought  of  Knight's  Shakspeare,  when 
the  bell  rang  and  Polly  brought  up  Miss 
Russell's  card. 

Miss  Russell  was  good  and  pretty,  with 
a  peach-bloom  complexion,  soft  blue  eyes, 
and  curling  auburn  hair.  Still  those  were 
articles  that  could  not  well  be  appraised, 
as  I  thought  the  first  minute  after  we 

o 

were  seated  in  the  parlor.  But  she  had 
over  her  shoulders  a  cashmere  scarf, 
which  Mr.  Russell  had  brought  from  India 
himself,  which  was  therefore  a  genuine 
article,  and  which,  to  crown  all,  cost  him 
only  fifty  dollars.  It  would  readily  bring 
thrice  that  sum  in  Boston,  Miss  Russell 
said.  But  such  chances  were  always 
occurring.  Then  she  described  how  the 
shawls  were  all  thrown  in  a  mess  together 
in  a  room,  and  how  the  captains  of  vessels 
bought  them  at  hap-hazard,  without  know- 
ing anything  about  their  value  or  their 
relative  fineness,  and  how  you  could  often, 
if  you  knew  about  the  goods,  get  great 
bargains.  It  was  a  good  way  to  send  out 
fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars  by  some  captain 
you  could  trust  for  taste,  or  the  captain's 
wife.  But  it  was  generally  a  mere  chance. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  bought  a  great 
old  shawl  that  had  been  wound  round  the 
naked  waist  and  shoulders  of  some  Indi- 
an till  it  was  all  soiled  and  worn.  That 
would  have  to  be  cut  up  into  little  neck- 
scarfs.  But  sometimes,  too,  you  got  them 
quite  new.  Papa  knew  about  dry  goods, 
luckily,  and  selected  a  nice  one. 

Part  of  this  was  repulsive,  —  but,  again, 


park  of  it  attractive.  We  don't  expect  to 
be  the  cheated  ones  ourselves. 

The  bell  rang  again,  and  this  time 
Lieutenant  Clarence  Herbert  entered  on 
tiptoe :  not  of  expectation  particularly,  but 
he  had  a  way  of  tiptoeing  which  had  been 
the  fashion  before  he  went  to  sea  the  last 
time,  and  which  he  resumed  on  his  return, 
without  noticing  that  in  the  mean  time 

^9 

the  fashion  had  gone  by,  and  everybody 
stood  straight  and  square  on  his  feet. 
The  effect,  like  all  just-gone-by  fashions, 
was  to  make  him  look  ridiculous ;  and  it 
required  some  self-control  on  our  part  to 
do  him  the  justice  of  remembering  that  he 
could  be  quite  brilliant  when  he  pleased, 
was  musical  and  sentimental.  He  had  a 
good  name,  as  I  sighed  in  recalling. 

We  talked  on  and  on,  instinctively 
keeping  near  the  ground,  and  hopping 
from  bough  to  bough  of  daily  facts. 

When  they  were  both  gone,  we  rejoi- 
ced, and  went  up-stairs  again  to  our  work 
and  our  rocking.  Laura  hummed, — 

"  '  The  visit  paid,  with  ecstasy  we  come, 
As  from  a  seven-years'  transportation,  home, 
And  there  resume  the  unembarrassed  brow, 
Kecovering  what  we  lost,  we  know  not  how,' — 

"What  is  it?  — 

" '  Expression,— and  the  privilege  of  thought.' " 

"  What  an  idea  Louisa  Russell  always 
gives  one  of  clothes  ! "  said  Laura.  "  I 
never  remember  the  least  thing  she  says. 
I  would  almost  as  soon  have  in  the  house 
one  of  those  wire -women  they  keep  in 
the  shops  to  hang  shawls  on,  for  anything 
she  has  to  say." 

"  I  know  it,"  I  answered.  "  But,  to  tell 
the  truth,  Laura,  there  was  something 
verv  interesting  about  her  clothes  to  me 

•*  fJ 

to-day.  That  scarf!  Don't  you  think, 
Laura,  that  an  India  scarf  is  always  hand- 
some ?  " 

"  Always  handsome  ?  What !  all  colors 
and  qualities  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not.  I  mean  a  handsome 
one, — like  Louisa  Russell's." 

"  Why,  yes,  Del.  A  handsome  scarf  is 
always  handsome, —  that  is,  until  it  is  de- 
faced or  worn  out.  What  a  literal  mood 
you  are  in  just  now  ! " 

"  Well,  Laura," — I  hesitated,  and  then 
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added  slowly,  "don't  you  think  that  an 
India  scarf  has  become  almost  a  matter 
of  necessity  ?  J  mean,  that  everybody 
has  one  ?  " 

"In  Boston,  you  mean.  I  understand 
the  New  York  traders  say  they  sell  ten 
cashmere  shawls  to  Boston  people,  where 
they  do  one  to  a  New-Yorker." 

"  Mrs.  Harris  told  me,  Laura,  that  she 
could  not  do  without  one.  She  says  she 
considers  them  a  real  necessary  of  life. 
She  has  lost  four  of  those  little  neck- 
scarfs,  and,  she  says,  she  just  goes  and 
buys  another.  Her  neck  is  always  cold 
just  there." 

"  Is  it,  really  ?  "  said  Laura,  dryly.  "  I 
suppose  nothing  short  of  cashmere  could 
possibly  warm  it ! " 

"  Well,  it  is  a  pretty  thing  for  a  pres- 
ent, any  way,"  said  I,  rather  impatiently ; 
for  I  had  settled  on  a  scarf  as  unexcep- 
tionable in  most  respects.  There  was  the 
bargain,  to  begin  with.  Then  it  was  al- 
ways a  good  thing  to  hand  down  to  one's 
heirs.  The  Gores  had  a  long  one  that  be- 
longed to  their  grandmamma,  and  they 
could  draw  it  through  a  gold  ring.  It  was 
good  to  wear,  and  good  to  leave.  Indi- 
cated blood,  too,  —  and  —  and In 

short,  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  was  on 
the  end  of  my  tongue,  waiting  my  leave 
to  slip  off,  when  Laura  said, — 

"  Didn't  Lieutenant  Herbert  say  he 
would  bring  you  Darley's  '  Margaret '  ?  " 

"  Yes,  —  he  is  to  bring  it  to-morrow. 
What  a  pretty  name  Clarence  Herbert  is ! 
Lieutenant  Clarence  Herbert,  —  there  's 
a  good  name  for  you !  How  many  pretty 
names  there  are  ! " 

"You  wouldn't  be  at  a  loss  to  name 
boys,"  said  Laura,  laughing,  —  "  like  Mr. 
Stickney,  who  named  his  boys  One,  Two, 
and  Three.  Think  of  going  by  the  name 
of  One  Stickney  ! " 

"That  isn't  so  bad  as  to  be  named 
'  The  Fifteenth  of  March.'  And  that 
was  a  real  name,  given  to  a  girl  who  was 
born  at  sea.  I  wonder  what  she  was 
called  '  for  short.'  " 

"Sweet  fifteen,  perhaps." 
"That would  do.  Yes,— Herbert, Rob- 
ert," said  I,  musingly,  "  and  Philip,  and 


Arthur,  and  Algernon,  Alfred,  Sidney, 
Howard,  Rupert " 

"Oh,  don't,  Del!  You  are  foolish, 
now." 

"  How,  Laura  ?  "  said  I,  consciously. 

"  Why  don't  you  say  America  ?  " 

"  Oh,  what  a  fall ! " 

"  Enough  better  than  your  fine  Lieu- 
tenant, Del,  with  his  taste,  and  his  senti- 
ments, and  his  fine  bows,  and  '  his  infinite 
deal  of  nothing.' "  , 

I  sighed  and  said  nothing.  The  name- 
fancies  had  gone  by  in  long  procession. 
America  had  buried  them  all,  and  stamp- 
ed sternly  on  their  graves. 

"What  made  you  ask  about  Darley's 
'  Margaret,'  Laura  ?  " 

"  Oh,  —  only  I  wanted  to  see  it." 

"Don't  you  think,"  said  I,  suddenly 
reviving  with  a  new  idea,  "  that  a  port- 
folio of  engravings  is  a  handsome  thing 
to  have  in  one's  parlor  or  library  ?  Add 
to  it,  you  know,  from  time  to  time ; 
but  begin  with  *  Margaret,'  perhaps,  and 
Retzsch's  'Hamlet'  or  'Faust,' — or  a 
collection  of  fine  wood  engravings,  such 
as  Mrs.  Harris  has,  —  and  perhaps  one  of 
Albert  Diirer's  ugly  things  to  show  off 
with.  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Laura?" 

"Do  you  ever  look  at  Mrs.  Harris's 
nowadays,  Del  ?  " 

"Why,  no, — I  can't  say  I  do,  now. 
But  I  have  looked  at  them  when  people 
were  there.  How  she  would  shrug  and 
shiver  when  they  would  put  their  fingers 
on  her  nice  engravings,  and  soil,  or  bend 
and  break  them  at  the  corners !  Some- 
body asked  her  once,  all  the  time  break- 
ing up  a  fine  Bridgewater  Madonna  she 
had  just  given  forty  dollars  for, '  What  is 
this  engraving  worth,  now  ? '  She  an- 
swered, coldly,  —  'Five  minutes  ago  I 
thought  it  worth  forty  dollars :  now  I 
would  take  forty  cents  for  it." 

"  Not  very  polite,  I  should  say,"  said 
Laura.  "  And  rather  cruel  too,  on  the 
whole  ;  since  the  offence  was  doubtless 
the  result  of  ignorance  only." 

"I  know.  But  Mrs.  Harris  said  she 
was  so  vexed  she  could  not  restrain  her- 
self; and  besides,  she  would  infinitely  pre- 
fer that  he  should  be  mortally  offended, 
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at  least  to  the  point  of  losing  his  acquaint-      of  course  great.     The  prick  of  a  pin  is 


ance,  to  having  her  best  pictures  spoiled. 
She  said  he  cost  too  much  altogether." 

"  She  should  have  the  corners  covered 
somehow.  To  be  sure,  it  would  be  better 
for  people  to  learn  how  to  treat  nice 
engravings,  —  but  they  won't ;  and  every 
day  somebody  comes  to  see  you,  and 


nothing;  but  if  it  prick  three  weeks, 
sleeping  and  waking,  "  there  is  differ- 
ences, look  you!" 

"What  shall  I  do  with  it?"  became 
a  serious  matter.  Suppose  I  left  the  re- 
gions of  art  and  beauty  particularly,  and 
came  back  and  down  to  what  would  be 


talks  excellent  sense,  all  the  while  ei-  suitable  on  the  whole,  and  agreeable  to 
ther  rolling  up  your  last  '  Art  Journal,'  my  aunt,  whose  taste  was  evidently  be- 
or  breaking  the  face  of  Bryant's  por-  yond  what  Albany  could  afford,  or  she 


trait  in,  or  some  equal  mischief.  I  don't 
think  engravings  pay,  to  keep, — on  the 
whole ;  do  you,  Del  ?  "  And  Laura  smil- 
ed while  she  rocked. 

"  Well,  perhaps  not.  I  am  sure  I 
shouldn't  be  amiable  enough  to  have 
mine  thumbed  and  ruined ;  and  certainly, 
if  they  are  only  to  be  kept  in  a  portfolio, 
it  seems  hardly  worth  while." 

"  So  I  think,"  said  Laura. 

This  vexatious  consideration  — for  so  it 
had  become  —  of  how  I  should  spend  my 
aunt's  money,  came  at  length  almost  to 
outweigh  the  pleasure  of  having  it  to 
spend.  It  was  perhaps  a  little  annoy- 
ance, at  first,  but  by  repetition  became 

[To  be  continued.] 


would  not  have  sent  me  to  the  Modern 
Athens  to  buy  the  right  thing.  Noth- 
ing that  would  break ;  else,  Sevres  china 
would  be  nice :  I  might  get  a  small  plate, 
or  a  dish,  for  the  money.  Clothes  wear 
out.  Furniture,  —  you  don't  want  to  say, 
"  This  chair,  or  this  bureau  or  looking- 
glass,  is  my  Aunt  Allen's  gift."  No, 
indeed!  It  must  be  something  uncom- 
mon, recherche,  tasteful,  durable,  and,  if 
possible,  something  that  will  show  well 
and  sound  well  always.  If  it  were  only 
to  spend  the  money,  of  course  I  could 
buy  a  carpet  or  fire-set  with  it.  And  off 
went  my  bewildered  head  again  on  a 
tour  of  observation. 


HARBORS  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 


IN  a  recent  article  upon  "  The  Great 
Lakes,"  *  we  remarked,  that,  from  the  con- 
formation of  their  shores,  natural  harbors 
are  of  rare  occurrence.  Consequently, 
for  the  protection  and  convenience  of 
commerce,  a  system  of  artificial  harbors 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  appropriations  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  by  Congress  for 
this  purpose ;  and  officers  of  the  United 
States  Engineer  Corps  have  been  appoint- 
ed to  carry  on  the  work.  It  is  to  some 
extent  a  new  and  peculiar  kind  of  en- 
gineering, caused  by  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  the  case. 

*  See  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February. 


Most  of  the  lake-towns  are  built  upon 
rivers  which  empty  into  the  lakes,  and 
these  rivers  are  usually  obstructed  at 
their  mouths  by  bars  of  sand  and  clay. 
The  formation  of  these  bars  is  due  to 
several  causes.  The  principal  one  is 
this :  —  The  shores  of  the  lakes  being 
usually  composed  of  sand,  this  is  carried 
along  by  the  shore-currents  of  the  lake 
and  deposited  at  the  river-mouths.  An- 
other cause  of  these  obstructions  may  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  the  currents  of  the 
rivers  are  constantly  bringing  down  with 
them  an  amount  of  soil,  which  is  deposited 
at  the  point  where  the  current  meets  the 
still  waters  of  the  lake.  A  third  cause, 
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as  we  are  told  by  Col.  Graham,  in  his 
Report  for  1855,  is  the  following:  — 

"  Although  the  great  depth  of  Lake 
Michigan  prevents  the  surface  from 
freezing,  yet  the  ice  accumulates  in 
large  bodies  in  the  shallow  water  near 
the  shores,  and  is  driven  by  the  wind 
into  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  A  barrier 
being  thus  formed  to  the  force  of  the 
lake-waves,  the  sudden  check  of  velocity 
causes  them  to  deposit  a  portion  of  the 
silt  they  hold  in  suspension  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  this  stratum  of  ice.  By 
repeated  accumulations  in  this  way,  the 
weight  becomes  sufficient  to  sink  the 
whole  mass  to  the  bottom.  There  it 
rests,  together  with  other  strata,  which 
are  sunk  in  the  same  way,  until  the 
channel  is  obstructed  by  the  combined 
masses  of  ice  and  silt.  In  the  spring, 
when  the  ice  melts,  the  silt  is  dropped 
to  the  bottom,  which,  combined  with 
that  constantly  deposited  by  the  lake- 
shore  currents,  causes  a  greater  accu- 
mulation in  winter  than  at  any  other 
season." 

These  bars  at  the  natural  river-mouths 
have  frequently  not  more  than  two  or 
three  feet  of  water;  and  some  of  them 
have  entirely  closed  up  the  entrance, 
although  at  a  short  distance  inside  there 
may  be  a  depth  of  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen or  even  twenty  feet  of  water. 

The  channels  of  these  rivers  have  also 
a  tendency  to  be  deflected  from  their 
courses,  on  entering  the  lake,  by  the 
shore-currents,  which,  driven  before  the 
prevailing  winds,  bend  the  channel  off 
at  right  angles,  and,  carrying  it  parallel 
with  the  lake-shore,  form  a  long  spit  of 
sand  between  the  river  and  the  lake. 

Thus,  in  constructing  an  artificial  har- 
bor at  one  of  these  river-mouths,  the  first 
object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  prevent  the 
further  formation  of  a  bar ;  and  the  sec- 
ond, to  deepen  and  improve  the  river- 
channel.  The  former  is  attained  by  run- 
ning out  piers  into  the  lake  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river ;  and  the  latter,  by 
the  use  of  a  dredge-boat,  to  cut  through 
the  obstructions. 

These  piers  are  formed  of  a  line  of 


cribs,  built  of  timber,  and  loaded  with 
stone  to  keep  them  in  place,  and  enable 
them  to  resist  the  action  of  the  waves. 
They  are  usually  built  about  twenty  or 
twenty -five  feet  wide,  and  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  long.  They  are  strength- 
ened by  cross-ties  of  timber,  uniting  to- 
gether the  outward  walls  of  the  crib. 
Piles  are  usually  driven  down  into  the 
clay,  inside  of  these  cribs,  and  they  are 
covered  with  a  deck  or  flooring  of  plank. 
As  the  action  of  the  currents  is  constant- 
ly tending  to  remove  the  bed  on  which 
the  cribs  rest,  and  thus  cause  them  to 
tilt  over,  their  bottoms  are  constructed 
in  a  sort  of  open  lattice-work,  with  open- 
ings large  enough  to  allow  the  stones  with 
which  they  are  loaded  to  drop  through 
and  supply  the  place  of  the  earth  which 
is  washed  away. 

The  effect  of  these  piers  is  to  concen- 
trate and  deepen  the  river-channel,  and 
to  retard  the  formation  of  bars,  though 
they  do  not  wholly  prevent  it.  In  the 
spring  it  is  often  necessary  to  employ  the 
services  of  a  steam-dredge-boat  to  cut 
through  the  bar,  before  vessels  can  pass 
out. 

The  portion  of  these  cribs  above  water 
is  found  not  to  last  more  than  ten  or  fif- 
teen years ;  so  that  it  is  now  recommend- 
ed to  replace  them  with  piers  of  stone 
masonry,  wherever  the  material  is  easy 
of  access. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  shore-currents 
which  produce  this  mischief,  Col.  Gra- 
ham says,  in  one  of  his  Reports,  — 

"  The  great  power  which  operates  to 
produce  the  littoral  or  shore  currents  of 
the  lake  is  the  prevailing  winds ;  just  as 
the  nreat  ocean  current  called  the  Gulf 

D 

Stream  is  produced  by  the  trade-winds. 
The  first-mentioned  phenomenon  is  but 
a  miniature  demonstration  of  the  same 
principle  which  is  more  boldly  shown  in 
the  other.  The  wind,  acting  in  its  most 
prevalent  lakeward  direction,  combined 
with  this  littoral  current,  produces  the 
great  power  which  is  constantly  forming 
sand-bars  and  shoals  at  all  the  harbor- 
entrances  on  our  extensive  lake-coasts. 
To  counteract  the  effect  of  this  great 
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power,  upon  a  given  point,  is  what  we 
have  chiefly  to  contend  for  in  planning 
the  harbor-piers  for  all  the  lake-ports  in- 
tended to  be  improved.  The  point  which 
an  engineer  first  aims  at,  in  undertaking 
to  plan  any  of  these  harbor-works,  is  to 
ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  direc- 
tion and  force  of  the  prevailing  winds." 

The  length  of  the  Chicago  piers  is  as 
follows:  —  North  pier,  3900  feet  long,  24 
feet  wide;  south  pier,  1800  feet  long,  24 
feet  wide ;  and  they  are  placed  200  feet 
apart. 

Harbors  of  this  kind  have  been  con- 
structed at  Chicago,  Waukegan,  Kenosha, 
llacine,  Milwaukee,  Sheboygan,  Mani- 
toowoc,  Michigan  City,  and  St.  Joseph, 
on  Lake  Michigan ;  at  Clinton  River,  on 
Lake  St.  Clair ;  at  Monroe,  Sandusky, 
Huron,  Vermilion,  Black  River,  Cleve- 
land, Grand  River,  Ashtabula,  Conneaut, 
Erie,  Dunkirk,  and  Buffalo,  on  Lake 
Erie ;  at  Oak  Orchard,  Genesee  River, 
Sodus  Bay,  Oswego,  and  Ogdensburg,  on 
Lake  Ontario. 

For  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior  it  is  be- 
lieved that  no  appropriations  have  been 
made,  the  scanty  population  of  their  shores 
not  seeming  as  yet  to  demand  it,  and 
those  two  lakes  having  in  their  numer- 
ous groups  of  islands  more  natural  shel- 
ter for  vessels  than  Michigan  or  Erie. 

Besides  these  river-harbors,  Col.  Gra- 
ham recommends  to  Government  the 
construction  at  certain  points  on  the 
lakes  of  sheltered  roadsteads,  or  harbors 
of  refuge,  to  which  vessels  may  run  for 
shelter  in  bad  weather,  when  it  may  be 
difficult  or  dangerous  to  enter  the  river- 
mouths.  These  are  proposed  to  be  made 
by  building  breakwaters  of  crib-work, 
loaded  with  stone,  and  extending  along 
the  shore  in  a  sufficient  depth  of  water 
to  admit  vessels  riding  easily  at  anchor 
under  their  lee.  Many  lives  and  much 
property  would  undoubtedly  be  saved 
every  year  by  such  constructions ;  for  it 
is  a  difficult  matter  for  a  vessel  to  enter 
these  narrow  rivers  in  a  heavy  gale  of 
•wind,  and  if  she  misses  the  entrance,  she 
is  very  likely  to  go  ashore. 

Another  very  important  work  to  the 


navigation  of  the  lakes  is  the  deepening 
of  the  channel  in  Lake  St.  Clair. 

Between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie  lies 
Lake  St.  Clair,  a  shallow  sheet  of  water, 
some  twenty  miles  in  length,  through 
which  all  the  trade  of  the  Upper  Lakes 
is  obliged  to  pass.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
river  which  connects  this  lake  with  Hu- 
ron, there  is  a  delta  of  mud  flats,  with 
numerous  channels,  which  in  their  deepest 
parts  have  not  more  than  ten  feet  of 
water,  and  would  be  utterly  impassable, 
were  not  the  bottom  of  a  soft  and  yield- 
ing mud,  which  permits  the  passage  of 
vessels  through  it,  under  the  impulse  of 
steam  or  a  strong  wind. 

Mr.  James  L.  Barton,  a  gentleman 
long  connected  with  the  lake-commerce, 
thus  wrote  some  years  ago  upon  this  sub- 
ject to  the  Hon.  Robert  McClelland, 
then  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Commerce  :  — 

"  These  difficulties  are  vastly  increased 
from  the  almost  impassable  condition  of 
the  flats  in  Lake  St.  Clair.  Here  steam- 
boats and  vessels  are  daily  compelled  in 
all  weather  to  lie  fast  aground,  and  shift 
their  cargoes,  passengers,  and  luggage 
into  lighters,  exposing  life,  health,  and 
property  to  great  hazard,  and  then  by 
extraordinary  heaving  and  hauling  are 
enabled  to  get  over.  Indeed,  so  bad  has 
this  passage  become,  that  one  of  the 
largest  steamboats,  after  lying  two  or 
three  days  on  these  flats,  everything  tak- 
en from  her  into  lighters,  was  unable, 
with  the  powerful  aid  of  steam  and  every- 
thing else  she  could  bring  into  service,  to 
pass  over ;  she  was  obliged  to  give  her 
freight  and  passengers  to  a  smaller  boat, 
abandon  the  trip,  and  return  to  Buffalo. 
Other  vessels  have  been  compelled  not 
only  to  take  out  all  their  cargoes,  but 
even  their  chains  and  anchors  have  been 
stripped  from  them,  before  they  could 
get  over.  To  meet  this  difficulty  as  far 
as  possible,  the  commercial  men  around 
these  lakes  have  imposed  a  tax  upon 
their  shipping,  to  dredge  out  and  deepen 
the  channel  through  these  flats." 

Col.  Graham,  in  one  of  his  Reports  to 
the  Department,  writes  as  follows  upon 
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the  Importance  of  this  improvement  in  a 
military  point  of  view :  — 

"  Since  the  opening  of  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Canal,  the  only  obstacle  to  the  co- 
operation of  armed  fleets,  -which  in  time 
of  war  would  be  placed  upon  Lakes  Su- 
perior, Michigan,  and  Huron,  with  that 
which  would  be  on  Lake  Erie,  is  at  St. 
Clair  flats.  That  obstacle  removed,  and 
a  depth  of  channel  of  twelve  feet  ob- 
tained there,  which  might  be  increased 
to  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  by  dredging, 
war-steamers  of  the  largest  class  which 
would  probably  be  placed  on  these  lakes 
would  have  a  free  navigation  from  Buf- 
falo at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie  to  Fond  du 
Lac  of  Lake  Superior. 

"  It  would  be  very  important  that  these 
fleets  should  have  the  power  of  concen- 
tration, either  wholly  or  in  part,  at  cer- 
tain important  points  now  rendered  im- 
practicable by  these  intervening  flats.  It 
would  no  doubt  often  be  important  as  a 
measure  of  naval  tactics  alone.  It  would 
as  often,  again,  be  equally  necessary  in 
cooperating  with  our  land-forces.  It 
might  even  become  necessary  to  depend 
on  the  navy  to  transport  our  land-forces 
rapidly  from  one  point  to  another  on  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  flats. 

"  When  a  work  like  this  subserves  the 
double  purpose  of  military  defence  in  ' 
times  of  war,  and  of  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  commerce  between  several  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  in  time  of  peace,  it 
would  seem  to  have  an  increased  claim  to 
the  attention  of  the  General  Government. 
If  any  work  of  improvement  can  be  con- 
sidered national  in  its  character,  the  im- 
provement of  St.  Clair  flats,  in  the  man- 
ner proposed,  may,  it  is  submitted,  justly 
claim  to  be  placed  in  that  category." 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  United  States 
Engineers  for  this  improvement  is  to  con- 
struct two  parallel  piers  of  about  four  thou- 
sand feet  long,  as  a  permanent  protection 
to  the  channel-way,  and  to  dredge  out  a 
channel  between  these  piers,  six  hundred 
feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  deep.  The  cost 
of  this  work  is  estimated  at  about  $533,- 
000.  This  may  seem  a  large  sum  of 
money;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the 


value  of  the  commerce  which  passed  over 
these  flats  in  the  year  1855  was  ascertain- 
ed by  Col.  Graham  to  be  over  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  or  con- 
siderably more  than  the  whole  exports 
of  the  Southern  States  for  the  year  1860, 
more  than  a  million  of  dollars  per  day 
during  the  period  of  navigation,  and  that 
the  increased  charge  on  freights  by  rea- 
son of  this  obstruction  is  more  than  two 
millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  which  of 
course  has  to  be  paid  by  the  producer, 
the  investment  of  one  quarter  of  that  an- 
nual charge  in  a  work  Avhich  would  do 
away  with  the  tax  might  seem  to  be  a 
measure  of  economy. 

To  show  the  importance  of  these  lake- 
harbors,  and  the  vast  amount  of  commerce 
which  depends  upon  them,  and  which 
has  grown  up  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  we  will  give  an  extract  from  an- 
other of  Col.  Graham's  very  interesting 
Reports,  upon  the  Chicago  harbor. 

"  The  present  vast  extent  and  rapidly 
increasing  growth  of  the  commerce  of 
Chicago  render  it  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity,  in  which  not  only  Illinois,  but 
also  a  number  of  her  neighboring  States 
are  deeply  interested,  that  her  harbor 
should  be  kept  in  the  best  and  most  se- 
cure state  of  improvement,  so  as  always 
to  afford,  during  the  season  of  navigation, 
a  safe  and  easy  entrance  and  departure 
for  vessels  drawing  at  least  twelve  feet 
water. 

"  The  States  which  are  thus  directly  in- 
terested in  the  port  of  Chicago  are  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 
The  shores  of  all  these  are  washed  either 
by  Lake  Michigan  or  the  other  Great 
Lakes,  with  which  Chicago  has  a  direct 
and  very  extensive  commerce  through 
the  St.  Clair  flats.  The  other  States  and 
Territories,  which  do  not  reach  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  but  which  are  nevertheless 
greatly  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
Chicago  harbor,  are  Iowa  and  Missouri, 
and  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  A  very  large 
portion  of  the  wheat  and  other  grain 
produced 'in  those  last-mentioned  States 
and  Territories  will  be  brought  by  rail- 
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roads  to  the  port  of  Chicago,  to  be  ship- 
ped thence  to  the  Eastern  Atlantic  mar- 
kets. 

"  The  average  amount  of  duties  receiv- 
ed annually  at  the  Chicago  custom-house 
for  three  years,  1853,  '54,  and  '55,  was 
$377,797.86.  The  imports  at  Chicago  for 
1855  were, — 

By  lake  shipment,  .  .  $100,752,304.41 
"  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  7,426,262.35 
"  Eailroads,  .  .  .  88,481,497.90 


Total  imports  in  1855, 


Exports. 


By  lake  shipment, 
"  Canal, 
"  Railroads, 


$196,660,064.66 


$34,817,716.32 
79,614,042.70 
98,521,262.86 


Total  value  of  exports  in  1855,  $212,953,021.88 

"  Aggregate  value  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports at  Chicago  in  the  year  1855,  $409,- 
613,086.54.* 

"  These  statistics  have  been  obtained 
by  much  labor  and  perseverance,  with  a 
view  to  the  strictest  accuracy.  The  re- 

• 

suit  has  amply  justified  the  labor ;  for 
the  published  statistics  of  this  commerce, 
which  have  gone  forth  to  the  country 
through  the  newspaper-press  of  the  city, 
fall  far  short  of  its  actual  extent.  On 
discovering  this  fact,  I  felt  it  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  duty  to  obtain  the  information  di- 
rectly from  the  only  authentic  sources, 
namely,  the  custom-house,  mercantile, 
and  warehouse  records. 

"  Such  are  the  claims  which,  in  a  civil 
point  of  view,  are  presented  in  behalf  of 
the  preservation  of  this  harbor. 

"  There  is  still  another,  of  not  less  maf- 

O 

nitude,  which  is  exclusively  national.  It 
is  the  influence  it  would  have  on  the  mili- 
tary defence  of  this  part  of  our  frontier, 
and  the  success  of  our  arms  in  time  of 
war.  A  single  glance  at  the  general  map 
of  the  United  States  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  the  importance  of  Chicago  as  a  mil- 
itary position  in  conducting  our  opera- 
tions in  defence  of  our  northwestern  fron- 
tier in  time  of  war. 

*  This  is  more  than  half  of  the  value  of  all 
the  exports  and  imports  of  the  Union  in  the 
year  1860,  King  Cotton  included. 


"  The  great  depth  to  which  Lake  Michi- 
gan here  penetrates  into  a  populous  and 
fertile  country  totally  devoid  of  fortifica- 
tions would  constitute  an  irresistible  in- 
ducement to  an  enemy  to  aim  with  all 
his  strength  at  this  point,  should  he  find  it 
divested  of  any  of  the  chief  means  of  de- 
fence which  are  by  all  nations  accorded 
to  maritime  ports  of  chief  importance. 
He  would  find  Chicago  very  much  in 
such  a  state  of  weakness,'  if  the  harbor- 
works  here  are  allowed  to  fall  into  a 
dilapidated  condition ;  for  then  our  naval 
force  would  not  itself  be  secure  in  hover- 
ing about  this  port,  or  in  cruising  in  its 
immediate  vicinity  for  purposes  of  mili- 
tary defence.  There  is  scarcely  a  week  in 
the  year  that  a  fleet  might  not  have  occa- 
sion to  take  refuge  from  the  lake-gales  in 
a  safe  harbor.  Deprived  of  this  advan- 
tage, the  only  resort  would  be  to  take  the 
open  sea,  and  there  buffet  out  the  storms. 
On  their  subsiding,  this  defensive  fleet,  on 
attempting  to  resume  its  proper  position, 
might  find  it  occupied  by  an  enemy,  with 
all  the  advantages,  in  a  combat,  which 
ought  to  be  secured  to  our  side. 

"  An  enemy,  once  possessing  this  har- 
bor, could  by  a  powerful  fleet  cover  the 
landing  of  an  army  in  pursuit  of  the 
conquest  of  territory,  or  designing  to  lay 
heavy  pecuniary  contributions  upon  the 
inhabitants.  Peace  is  the  proper  time 
-to  prepare  against  such  a  catastrophe, 
and  the  protection  of  the  harbor  is  the 
first  element  in  the  military  defence  that 
should  be  attended  to.  With  the  harbor 
secured  permanently  in  good  condition, 
the  port  of  Chicago,  through  the  enter- 
prise of  the  people  of  Illinois  and  the 
surrounding  States,  will  possess  the  ele- 
ments of  military  strength  in  perhaps  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  seaport  in 
the  Union. 

"  The  immense  reticulation  of  railroads, 
amounting  to  an  aggregate  length  of 
2720  miles,  which  are  tributary  to  this 
port,  now  daily  brings  into  Chicago  the 
vast  amount  of  agricultural  produce  ex- 
hibited in  our  tables.  These  are  their 
peace-offerings  to  other  nations.  In  the 
emergency  of  war,  however,  these  rail- 
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roads  could  in  a  single  day  concentrate  more,  they  argued,  that,  to  give  the  pow- 
at  Chicago  troops  enough  for  any  mili-  er  of  spending  money,  the  water  must  ebb 
tary  campaign,  even  if  designed  to  cov-  and  flow,  and  that  the  improvement  must 
er  our  whole  northwestern  lake-frontier,  be  below  a  port  of  entry,  and  not  above. 
Besides  this,  they  would  be  the  means  Another  refinement  of  the  Richmond 
of  bringing  here,  daily,  the  munitions  of  sophists  was  this: — If  a  river  be  already 
war,  and,  above  all,  the  necessary  articles  navigable,  Congress  has  the  power  to  im- 
of  subsistence  and  forage,  to  sustain  an  prove  it,  because  it  can  "  regulate  "  corn- 
army  of  any  magnitude,  and  to  keep  it  in  merce ;  but  if  a  sand-bar  at  its  mouth 
activity  throughout  any  period  that  the  prevents  vessels  from  passing  in  or  out, 
war  might  last. '  In  other  words,  Chicago  Congress  cannot  interfere,  because  that 
would  be  in  time  of  war  the  chief  point  would  be  "  creating,"  and  not  "  regulat- 
d'appui  of  military  operations  in  the  ing."  Other  Southern  orators  and  their 
Northwest."  Northern  followers  denounced  these  ap- 

In  regard  to  the  military  importance  propriations  as  a  system  of  plunder  and 
of  the  command  of  the  Great  Lakes,  his-  an  attack  upon  Southern  rights,  forget- 
tory  ought  to  teach  us  a  lesson.  At  the  ting  the  fact,  that,  in  these  harbor  and 
breaking  out  of  the  War  of  1812,  this  coast  appropriations,  the  South,  with  a 
matter  had  been  entirely  neglected  by  much  smaller  commerce  than  the  North, 
our  Government,  in  spite  of  the  ear-  had  always  claimed  the  larger  share  of 
nest  appeals  of  the  officer  in  command  expenditure.  Thus,  from  1825  to  1831, 
in  this  quarter.  The  consequence  was  New  Eng]and  received  .  .  $  327,563.21 
the  utter  failure  of  the  campaign  against  The  Middle  States,  Including 
Canada,  arid  the  capture  of  the  principal  the  Lakes,  ....  982,145.20 
posts  in  the  Northwest  by  the  British,  who  The  South  and  Southwest .  2,233,813.18 
had  provided  a  naval  force  here,  small,  Others  joined  in  this  opposition,  from 
indeed,  but  sufficient  where  there  was  no  ignorance  of  the  great  commerce  grow- 
opponent.  It  was  not  until  the  naval  ing  up  on  the  lakes;  and  frequently, 
force  organized  by  Commodore  Perry  where  bills  have  been  passed  by  Con- 
swept  the  British  from  Lake  Erie  that  gress,  Southern  influence  has  caused  the 
General  Harrison  was  able  to  recover  Executive  to  veto  them.  In  spite  of  all 
the  lost  territory.  From  these  considera-  these  obstacles,  however,  this  great  inter- 
tions,  the  importance  of  strong  fortifica-  est  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
tions  in  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  to  com-  country;  and  in  July,  1847,  a  Conven- 
mand  the  entrance  of  our  Mediterranean,  tion,  composed  of  delegates  from  eighteen 
would  seem  to  be  evident.  States,  met  in  Chicago,  to  concert  meas- 
ures for  obtaining  from  Government  the 

The  early  advocates  in  Congress  of  necessary  improvements  for  Western  riv- 

these  lake-improvements  had  to  encoun-  ers  and  harbors.    This  body  sent  an  able 

ter  a  very  violent  opposition  from  various  memorial  to  Congress,  and  the  result  has 

quarters.  been  that  larger  appropriations  have  since 

First,  the  abstractionists  of  the  Vir-  been  made.  Still,  however,  much  remains 

ginia  school  —  men  who  "  would  cavil  for  to  be  done,  and  it  appears  by  the  last  Re- 

the  ninth  part  of  a  hair  "  —  affirmed  in  port  of  Colonel  Graham,  that  his  estimates 

general  terms,  that  this  Government  was  for  necessary  work  on  lake  harbors  and 

established  with  the  view  of  regulating  roadsteads  amount  to  nearly  three  mil- 

our  external  affairs,  leaving  all  internal  lions  of  dollars,  to  which  half  a  million 

matters  to  be  regulated  by  the  States ;  should  be  added  for  the  improvement  of 

and  then,  descending  to  particulars,  de-  St.  Clair  flats,  making  an  aggregate  of 

clared,  that,  while  Congress  had  the  pow-  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  which 

er  to  make  improvements  on  salt  water,  is  much  needed  at  this  time,  for  the  safe 

it  could  do  nothing  on  fresh.     Further-  navigation  of  the  lakes. 
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It  may  be  remarked,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  lakes,  with  their  tributary 
streams,  are  furnished  with  nearly  a  hun- 
dred light -houses,  four  or  five  of  which 
are  revolving,  and  the  remainder  fixed 
lights, —  Lake  Ontario  having  eight,  Lake 
Erie  twenty -three,  Lake  St.  Clair  two, 
Lake  Huron  nine,  Lake  Michigan  thirty- 
two,  and  Lake  Superior  fourteen. 

When  we  say  that  Chicago  exports 
thirty  millions  of  bushels  of  grain,  and  is 
the  largest  market  in  the  world,  many 
persons  doubtless  believe  that  these  are 
merely  Western  figures  of  speech,  and 
not  figures  of  arithmetic.  Let  us,  then, 
compare  the  exports  of  those  European 
cities  which  have  confessedly  the  largest 
corn-trade  with  those  of  Chicago. 

1854.  Bushels  of  Grain. 

Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  7,040,000 

Galatz  and  Brailow,  do.,  8,320,000 

Dantzic,  on  the  Baltic,  4,408,000 

Kiga,  do.,  4,000,000 

St.  Petersburg,  Gulf  of  Finland,  7,200,000 

Archangel,  on  the  White  Sea,  9,528,000 


Chicago,  1860, 


40,496,000 
30,000,000 


or  three-quarters  of  the  amount  of  grain 
shipped  by  the  seven  largest  corn-markets 
in  Europe ;  and  if  we  add  to  the  ship- 
ments from  Chicago  the  amount  from  oth- 
er lake-ports  last  year,  the  aggregate  will 
be  found  to  exceed  the  shipments  of  those 
European  cities  by  ten  to  twenty  millions 
of  bushels.  Will  any  one  doubt  that  the 
granary  of  the  world  is  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  ? 

The  internal  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try, as  it  exists  on  the  lakes,  rivers,  ca- 
nals, and  railroads,  is  not  generally  ap- 
preciated. It  goes  on  noiselessly,  and 
makes  little  show  in  comparison  with  the 
foreign  trade  ;  but  its  superiority  may  be 
seen  by  a  few  comparisons  taken  from  a 
speech  of  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Rockwell,  in 
Congress,  in  1846. 

In  the  year  1844,  the  value  of 
goods  transported  on  the  New- 
York  Canals  was $92,750,874 

The  whole  exports  of  the  country 
in  1844 99,715,179 


The  imports  and  exports  of  Cleve- 
land the  same  year  amounted 
to  the  sum  of $11,195,703 

The  whole  Mediterranean  and 
South  American  trade,  in  1844, 
amounted  to 11,202,548 

And  if,  as  we  have  shown,  the  trade  of 
one  of  these  lake-ports,  in  1855,  amount- 
ed to  over  four  hundred  millions,  we  may 
safely  claim  that  the  whole  lake-commerce 
in  1860  exceeds  the  entire  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States. 

A  few  statistics  of  the  lake-steamboats 
may  not  be  uninteresting.  They  are 
taken  from  Mr.  Barton's  letter,  above  re- 
ferred to. 

"  The  '  New  York  Mercantile  Adver- 
tiser,' of  May — ,  1819,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing notice :  — 

" '  The  swift  steamboat  Walk-in-the- 
Water  is  intended  to  make  a  voyage  early 
in  the  summer  from  Buffalo,  on  Lake  Erie, 
to  Michilimackinac,  on  Lake  Huron,  for 
the  conveyance  of  company.  The  trip 
has  so  near  a  resemblance  to  the  famous 
Argonautic  expedition  in  the  heroic  ages 
of  Greece,  that  expectation  is  quite  alive 
on  the  subject.  Many  of  our  most  distin- 
guished citizens  are  said  to  have  already 
engaged  their  passage  for  this  splendid 
adventure.' 

"  Her  speed  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  it  took  her  ten  days  to  make  the 
trip  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit  and  back, 
and  the  charge  was  eighteen  dollars. 

"In  1826  or  '27,  the  majestic  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan  were  first  ploughed  by 
steam, — a  boat  having  that  year  made  an 
excursion  with  a  pleasure-party  to  Green 
Bay.  These  pleasure-excursions  were 
annually  made  by  two  or  three  boats, 
till  the  year  1832.  This  year,  the  neces- 
sities of  the  Government  requiring  the 
transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  for 
the  Indian  war  then  existing,  steamboats 
were  chartered  by  the  Government,  and 
made  their  first  appearance  at  Chicago, 
then  an  open  roadstead,  in  which  they 
were  exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of  north- 
erly storms  the  whole  length  of  Lake 
Michigan. 
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sail-vessels. 


Great  as  is  this  lake-commerce  now,  it 


"In  1833,  eleven  steamboats  were  em-  propellers  could  carry  freight  at  lower 

ployed  on  the  lakes,  which  carried  in  that  rates   than  those   expensive   side -wheel 

year  61,485  passengers,  and  only  two  trips  boats  could  pretend  to  do.    So  they  have 

were  made  to  Chicago.    Time  of  the  round  gradually  disappeared  from  these  waters, 

trip,  twenty-five  days.  until  at  present  their  number  is  very 

"  In  1 834,  eighteen  boats  were  upon  the  small,  compared  with  what  it  was  ten  years 

lakes,  and  three  trips  were  made  to  Chi-  ago,  while  the  number  of  sere  w-propellers 

cago.     The  lake-business  now  increased  is  increasing  yearly,  as  well  as  that  of 
so  much,  that  in  1839  a  regular  line  of 
eight  boats  was  formed  to  run  from  Buf- 

O 

falo  to  Chicago. 

"In  1840,  the  number  of  steamboats  is  still  but  in  its  infancy.    The  productive 

on  the  lakes  was  forty-eight.     Cabin-pas-  capacities  of  most  of  the  States  which 

sage  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  twenty  dol-  border  upon  these  waters  are  only  be- 

lars."  ginning  to  be  developed.     If  in  twenty- 

About  1850  was  the  height  of  steam-  five  years  the  trade  has  grown  to  its  pres- 
boat-prosperity  on  the  lakes.  There  was  ent  proportions,  what  may  be  expected 
at  that  time  a  line  of  sixteen  first-class 
steamers  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  leav- 
ing each  port  twice  a  day.  The  boats  the  Union,  and  the  closing  of  the  Missis- 
were  elegantly  fitted  up,  usually  carried  a  sippi  to  the  products  of  the  Northwest, 
band  of  music,  and  the  table  was  equal  could  we  suppose  such  a  state  of  things 
to  that  of  most  American  hotels.  They  to  be  possible,  would  still  more  clearly 
usually  made  the  voyage  from  Buffalo  to  show  the  value  of  the  lake -route  to  the 
Chicago  in  three  or  four  days,  and  the  ocean. 

charge  was  about  ten  dollars.  They  Run  the  line  of  36°  3<X  across  the  con- 
went  crowded  with  passengers,  four  or  tinent  from  sea  to  sea,  and  build  a  wall 
five  hundred  not  being  an  uncommon  upon  it,  if  you  will,  higher  than  the  old 
number,  and  their  profits  must  have  been  wall  of  China,  and  the  Northern  Confed- 
large.  The  building  of  railroads  from  eracy  will  contain  within  itself  every  el- 
East  to  West,  such  as  the  Michigan  Cen-  ement  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  Com- 
tral  and  Southern  lines,  and  the  Lake  merce  and  agriculture,  manufactures  and 
Shore  and  Great  Western,  soon  took  mines,  forests  and  fisheries,  —  all  are 
away  the  passenger -business,  and  the  there. 


from  it  in  twenty-five  years  more  ? 

The  secession  of  the  Gulf  States  from 
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AT  Munich,  last  summer,!  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  M y,  the  famous  paint- 
er. I  had  heard  much  of  him  during  my 
stay  there,  and  of  his  eccentricities.  Just 
then  it  was  quite  the  mode  to  circulate  sto- 
ries about  him,  and  I  listened  to  so  many 
which  were  incredible  that  I  was  seized 
with  an  irresistible  desire  to  meet  him.  I 
took,  certainly,  a  roundabout  way  to  ac- 
complish this.  M y  had  a  horror  of 


forming  new  acquaintances,  —  so  it  was 
said.  He  fled  from  letters  of  introduction 
coming  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  from  the 
plague.  Neither  prince  nor  noble  could 
win  his  intimacy  or  tempt  him  out  of  the 
pale  of  his  daily  routine.  We  are  most 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  forbidden. 
I  became  the  more  determined  to  make 

M y's  acquaintance,  the  more  difficult 

it  seemed.     After  revolving  the  matter 
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carefully,  I  wrote  to  America  to  my  inti- 
mate friend  R.,  who  I  knew  had  subdued 

"  the  savage,"  as  M y  was  sometimes 

called,  and  begged  him  to  put  me  in  the 
way  of  getting  hold  of  the  strange  fel- 
low. In  four  or  five  weeks  I  received 
an  answer.  R.  simply  inclosed  me  his 
own  card  with  the  painter's  name  in  pen- 
cil written  on  it, —  advising  me  to  go  to 
the  artist's  house,  deliver  the  card  in 
person,  and  trust  the  result  to  fortune. 
Now  I  had  heard,  as  before  intimated, 

all  sorts  of  stories  about  M y.     He 

was  a  bachelor,  at  least  fifty  years  old. 
He  lived  by  himself,  as  was  reported, — in 
a  superb  house  in  an  attractive  part  of 
the  town.  Gossip  circulated  various  tales 
about  its  interior.  Sometimes  he  reigned 
a  Sardanapalus ;  at  other  times,  a  solitary 
queen  graced  but  a  temporary  throne. 
He  was  addicted  to  various  vices.  He 
played  high,  lost  generally  large  sums, 
and  was  in  perpetual  fear  of  the  bailiffs. 
It  was  even  reported  that  a  royal  decree 
had  been  issued  to  exempt  so  extraor- 
dinary a  genius  from  ordinary  arrest.  In 
short,  scarcely  anything  extravagant  iu 
the  category  of  human  occurrences  was 
omitted  in  the  daily  changing  detail  of 
the  scandal-loving  society  of  Magnificent 
Munich.  Only,  no  one  ever  imputed  a 

mean  or  dishonorable  thing  to  M y; 

but  for  the  rest,  there  was  nothing  he  did 
not  do  or  permit  to  be  done.  He  painted 
when  he  liked  and  what  he  liked.  His 
compositions,  whether  of  landscape  or  his- 
tory, were  eagerly  snatched  up  at  extrav- 
agant prices,  —  for  M y  was  always 

exorbitant  in  his  demands.    Besides,  when 

he  chose,  M y  painted   portraits, — 

never  on  application,  nor  for  the  aristoc- 
racy or  the  rich,  —  but  as  the  mood  seiz- 
ed him,  of  some  subject  that  attracted  him 
while  on  his  various  excursions,  or  of  some 
of  his  friends.  Yet  who  were  his  friends  ? 
Could  any  one  tell  ?  I  could  not  find  a 
person  who  claimed  to  know  him  inti- 
mately. Everybody  had  something  to 
praise  him  for :  "  But  it  was  such  a  pity 
that" — and  here  would  follow  one  of  the 
thousand  bits  of  gossip  which  were  float- 
ing about  and  had  been  floating  for  years. 


I  had  seen  M y  often, — for  he  was 

no  recluse,  and  could  be  met  daily  in  the 
streets.  His  general  appearance  so  fas- 
cinated me  that  the  desire  to  know  the 
man  led  me  to  adopt  the  course  I  have 
just  mentioned.  So  much  by  way  of 
explanation. 

And  now,  furnished  with  the  card  and 
the  advice  contained  in  my  friend  R.'s  let- 
ter, I  proceeded  one  afternoon  to  the 

Strasse,  and  sought  admittance.  A  de- 
cent-looking servant- woman  opened  the 
door,  and  to  my  inquiry  replied  that  Herr 
M y  was  certainly  at  home,  but  wheth- 
er engaged  or  not  she  could  not  answer. 
She  ushered  me  into  a  small  apartment 
on  my  right,  which  seemed  intended  for 
a  reception-room.  I  was  about  sending 
some  kind  of  message  to  the  master  of  the 
house,  for  I  did  not  like  to  trust  the  magic 
card  out  of  my  possession,  when  I  heard 
a  door  open  and  shut  at  the  end  of  the 
hall,  and  the  quick,  nervous  step  of  a  man 
along  the  passage.  Seeing  the  servant 

standing  by  the  door,  M y,  for  it  was 

he,  walked  toward  it  and  presented  him- 
self bodily  before  me.  He  wore  a  cap 
and  dressing-gown,  and  looked  vexed,  but 
not  ill-natured,  on  seeing  me.  I  was  much 
embarrassed,  and,  forgetting  what  I  had 
proposed  to  say  to  him,  I  put  R.'s  card  into 
his  hand  without  a  word.  His  eye  lighted 
up  instantly. 

"You  are  from  America?  —  You  are 
welcome !  —  How  is  my  friend  ?  "  were 
words  rapidly  enunciated.  "  Come  with 
me,  —  leave  your  hat  there,  —  so  !  "  — 
and  we  mounted  a  flight  of  stairs,  passed 
what  I  perceived  to  be  a  fine  salon,  then 
through  a  charming,  domestic  -  looking 
apartment  into  one  still  smaller,  around 
the  walls  of  which  hung  three  portraits. 
Portraits  did  I  say  ?  I  can  employ  no  oth- 
er name, — but  so  life-like  and  so  human, 
my  first  impression  was  that  I  was  entering 
a  room  where  were  three  living  people. 

"Never  you  mind   these,"  exclaimed 

M y,  pleasantly,  "  but  sit  down  there," 

pointing  to  a  large  fauteuil,  "  and  tell  me 
when  you  reached  Munich,  and  if  you 
will  stay  some  time :  then  I  can  judge 
better  how  to  do  for  you." 
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My  face  flushed,  for  I  felt  guilty  at  the 
little  fraud  I  seemed  to  have  practised 
on  him.  I  hesitated  only  an  instant,  and 
then  frankly  told  him  the  truth :  how  it 
•was  eighteen  months  since  I  left  Amer- 

O 

ica ;  how  I  had  been  three  months  in  Mu- 
nich already ;  how,  hearing  so  much  about 
him  and  observing  him  frequently  in  the 
streets,  I  became  anxious  for  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  had  written  to  R.  accordingly. 

The  man  has  the  face  of  a  child :  cloud 
and  sunshine  pass  rapidly  over  it.  Pleas- 
ure and  chagrin,  sometimes  anger,  often- 
er  joy,  flit  across  it,  swiftly  as  the  .flash- 
ing of  a  meteor.  While  I  was  making 
this  explanation,  he  looked  at  me  with  a 
searching  scrutiny, —  at  first  angrily,  then 
sadly,  as  if  he  were  going  to  cry,  but 
•when  I  finished,  he  took  my  hand  in  both 
of  his,  and  said,  very  seriously, — 

"  You  are  welcome  just  the  same." 

Soon  he  commenced  laughing:  the 
oddity  of  the  affair  was  just  beginning  to 
strike  him.  After  conversing  awhile,  he 
said,  — 

"Ah,  we  shall  like  each  other, —  shall 
we  not  ?  Where  do  you  stay  ?  You  shall 
come  and  live  with  me.  But  will  that 
content  you?  Have  you  seen  enough 
of  the  outside  of  Munich  ?  " 

I  really  knew  not  what  to  make  of  so 
unexpected  a  demonstration.  Should  I 
accept  his  invitation,  so  entirely  a  stran- 
ger as  I  was  ?  Why  not  ?  M y  was 

in  earnest ;  he  meant  what  he  said ;  yet 
I  hesitated. 

"You  need  feel  no  embarrassment," 
he  said,  kindly.  "  I  really  want  you  to 
come, — unless,  indeed,  it  is  not  agreeable 
to  you." 

"A  thousand  thanks ! "  I  exclaimed,  — 
"I  will  come." 

"  Not  a  single  one,"  said  M y.  "  Go 

and  arrange  affairs  at  your  hotel,  and 
make  haste  back  for  dinner:  it  will  be 
served  in  an  hour." 

The  next  day  I  was  domesticated  in 
M y's  house. 

I  have  not  the  present  design  to  give 
any  account  of  him.  Should  the  reader 
'.find  anything  in  what  is  written  to  in- 
terest or  attract,  it  is  possible  that  in 


a  future  number  a  chapter  may  be  de- 
voted to  the  great  artist  of  Munich.  Now, 
however,  I  remark  simply,  that  the  gos- 
sip and  strange  stories  and  incidents  and 
other  et  ceteras  told  of  him  proved  to 
be  ridiculous  creations,  with  scarcely  a 
shadow  to  rest  on,  having  their  incep- 
tion in  M y's  peculiarities, — peculiar- 
ities which  originated  from  an  entire  and 
absolute  independence  of  thought  and 
manner  and  conduct.  A  grown-up  man 
in  intellect,  experience,  and  sagacity, — 
a  child  in  simplicity  and  feeling,  and  in 
the  effect  produced  by  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  and  conventionalities  of  life : 
these  seemed  always  to  astonish  him,  and 
he  never,  as  he  said,  could  understand  why 
people  should  live  with  masks  over  their 
faces,  when  they  would  breathe  so  much 
freer  and  be  so  much  more  at  their  ease 
by  taking  them  off.  This  was  the  man 
who  invited  me  to  come  to  his  house, — 
and  who  would  not  have  given  the  invi- 
tation, had  he  not  wanted  me  to  accept 
it. 

I  have  spoken  of  three  paintings  which 
excited  my  attention  the  day  I  paid  my 
first  visit.  These  were  masterpieces, — 
three  portraits,  not  life-like,  but  life  it- 
self. They  did  not  attract  by  the  per- 
petual stare  of  the  eyes  following  one, 
whichever  way  one  turned,  as  in  many 
pictures;  in  these  the  eyes  were  not 
thrown  on  the  spectator.  One  portrait 
was  that  of  a  man  of  at  least  fifty :  an 
intellectual  head ;  eyes,  I  know  not  what 
they  were,  —  fierce,  defiant,  hardly  hu- 
man, but  earthly,  devilish;  a  mouth  re- 
pulsive to  behold,  in  its  eager,  absorb- 
ing, selfish  expression.  Another,  —  the 
same  person  evidently :  the  same  clear 
breadth  and  development  of  brain,  but  a 
subdued  and  almost  heavenly  expression 
of  the  eyes,  while  the  mouth  was  quite 
a  secondary  feature,  scarcely  disagree- 
able. The  third  was  the  likeness  of  a 
young  girl,  beautiful,  even  to  perfection. 
What  character,  what  firmness,  what 
power  to  love  could  be  read  in  those 
features !  What  hate,  what  revulsion, 
what  undying  energy  for  the  true  and 
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the  right  were  there  !  A  fair,  young 
creation, —  so  fair  and  so  young,  it  seemed 
impossible  that  her  destiny  should  be  an 
unhappy  one :  yet  her  destiny  was  un- 
happy. The  shadow  on  the  brow,  the 
melancholy  which  softened  the  clear 
hazel  eye,  the  slightest  possible  com- 
pression of  the  mouth,  said,  —  "  Destined 
to  misfortune  !  "  Were  these  actual  por- 
traits of  living  persons,  or  at  least  of  per- 
sons who  had  lived  ?  Was  there  any 
connection  between  the  man  with  two 
faces  and  two  lives  and  the  maiden  with 
an  unhappy  destiny  ?  After  I  became 

better  acquainted  with  M y,  I  asked 

him  the  question,  and  in  reply  he  told 
me  the  following  story,  which  I  now 
give  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own 
words. 

Many  years  ago,  in  one  of  my  excur- 
sions, I  came  to  Baden-Baden.  It  was 
a  favorite  resort  for  me,  because  I  found 
there  so  many  varieties  of  the  human 
countenance,  and  I  liked  to  study  them. 
One  evening  I  was  in  the  Conversation- 
Haus,  looking  at  the  players  at  rouge-et- 
noir.  At  one  end  of  the  table  I  saw  seat- 
ed a  man  apparently  past  fifty ;  around 
him  were  three  or  four  young  fellows 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five.  It  is  nothing 
unusual  to  see  old  men  at  the  gaming- 
table, -  -  quite  the  contrary.  But  this 
person's  head  and  forehead  gave  the  lie 
to  his  countenance,  and  I  stopped  to  re- 
gard him.  While  I  was  doing  so,  his 
eyes  met  mine.  I  suppose  my  gaze  was 
earnest;  for  his  eyes  instantly  fell,  but, 
recovering,  he  returned  my  look  with  a 
stare  so  impudently  defiant  that  I  direct- 
ed my  attention  at  once  elsewhere.  Ever 
and  anon,  however,  I  would  steal  a  glance 
at  this  person,  —  for  there  was  something 
in  his  looks  which  fascinated  me.  He  en- 
tered with  gusto  into  the  game,  won  and 
lost  with  a  good-natured  air,  yet  so  pre- 
meditated, so,  in  fact,  youthfully-old,  I 
felt  a  chill  pass  over  me  while  I  was 
looking  at  him.  Later  in  the  evening 
I  encountered  him  again.  It  was  in  the 
public  room  of  my  own  hotel,  at  supper. 
He  was  drinking  Rhine-wine  with  the 


same  young  men  who  were  with  him  at 
rouge-et-noir.  The  tone  of  the  whole  com- 
pany was  boisterous,  and  became  more 
so  as  each  fresh  bottle  was  emptied. 
The  young  fellows  were  very  noisy,  but 
impulsively  so.  The  man  also  was  iur- 
bulent  and  inclined  to  be  merry  in  the 
extreme ;  but  as  I  watched  his  eye,  I 
shuddered,  for  there  enthroned  was  a 
permanent  expression  indicating  a  con- 
sciousness in  every  act  which  he  com- 
mitted. Once  again  our  eyes  met,  and 
I  turned  away  and  left  the  apartment. 
During  my  walk  half  an  hour  afterwards, 
I  encountered  the  same  party,  still  more 
excited  and  hilarious,  in  company  with 
some  women,  whose  character  it  was  not 
easy  to  mistake.  As  I  passed,  the  Un- 
known brushed  close  by  me,  and  again 
his  glance  met  my  own.  He  seemed 
half-maddened  by  my  curious  look,  which 
he  could  not  but  perceive,  and,  as  I 
thought,  made  use  of  some  insulting  ex- 
pression. I  took  no  notice  of  it,  but 
passed  on  my  way,  and  saw  him  no  more 
during  my  stay  in  the  place. 

From  Baden  I  made  an  excursion  into 
Switzerland.  I  was  stopping  at  a  pleas- 
ant village  in  the  romantic  neighborhood 
of  the  Bernese  Alps.  One  afternoon  I 
took  a  walk  of  several  miles  in  a  new 
direction.  I  left  the  road  and  pursued 
a  path  used  only  by  pedestrians,  which 
shortened  the  distance  to  another  village 
not  far  off.  A  little  way  from  this  path 
was  erected  a  small  chapel,  and  in  a  niche 
stood  an  image  of  Christ,  well  executed 
in  fine  white  marble.  The  work  was  so 
superior  to  the  rude  designs  we  find 
throughout  the  country  that  I  stopped  to 
examine  it.  I  was  amply  repaid.  In 
place  of  the  painful-looking  Christ  on  the 
Cross,  —  too  often  a  mere  caricature,  — 
the  image  was  that  of  the  Youthful  Sav- 
iour,—  mild,  benignant,  forgiving.  In  his 
left  palm,  which  was  not  Sxte'nded,  but 
held  near  his  person,  rested  a  globe,  which 
he  seemed  to  regard  with  a  heavenly 
love  and  compassion,  and  the  effect  on 
me  was  so  impressive  that  the  words 
came  impulsively  to  my  lips,  —  "  /  am  the 
light  of  the  world." 
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For  several  minutes  I  stood  regarding  noying   to    me.     My  new  acquaintance 

with   intense   admiration    this    beautiful  took  my  arm,  much  in  the   manner   a 

exhibition   of  the    Saviour   of    Sinners,  child  would  do,  and   we  walked   along 

Presently,  I  saw  the  door  of  the  chapel  together. 

was  open.  Should  I  look  in  ?  I  did  so.  "  I  am  staying  at  the  same  house  with 
What  did  I  behold  ?  The  individual  I  you,"  he  said,  as  we  proceeded.  "  Did 
had  seen  at  Baden,  —  the  gamester,  the  you  know  it?" 
bacchanal,  the  debauchee  !  Now,  how  "  No,  I  did  not." 
changed !  He  was  kneeling  at  a  tomb, —  "  Yes,"  he  continued,  —  "I  saw  you 
the  only  one  in  the  chapel.  The  setting  when  you  dismounted,  and  I  knew  you 
sun  fell  directly  on  his  features.  His  at  once.  Don't  you  recognize  me  ?  "  he 
fine  brow  seemed  fairer  and  more  intel-  inquired,  sadly, 
lectual  than  before.  His  eyes  were  soft  "  I  do,"  was  all  I  replied, 
and  subdued,  and  destitute  of  anything  "  So  much  the  better ! "  he  went  on. 
which  could  partake  of  an  earthly  ele-  "  I  like  your  countenance,  —  nay,  I  love 
ment.  Even  the  mouth,  which  had  so  to  look  at  your  face.  You  are  a  good 
disgusted  me,  was  no  longer  disagreeable,  man  ;  do  you  know  it  ?  I  suppose  not : 
Contrition,  humility,  an  earnest,  sincere  the  good  are  never  conscious,  and  I 
repentance,  were  tokens  clearly  to  be  should  not  tell  you.  Excuse  my  rude 
read  in  every  line  of  his  face.  I  took  approach  just  now :  the  Devil  had  for  a 
very  quietly  some  steps  backward,  so  as  moment  dominion  over  me.  Will  you 
to  quit  the  spot  unobserved,  if  possible,  remain  here  awhile  ?  Shall  we  sit  and 
In  doing  so,  I  stumbled  and  fell  over  be  together  ?  And  will  you  —  say,  will 
some  loose  stones.  The  noise  startled  you  talk  with  me  ?  " 
the  stranger,  who  was,  I  think,  about  to  I  promised  I  would.  My  feelings, 
leave  the  chapel.  He  came  forward  despite  his  miserable  weakness,  were 
just  as  I  was  recovering  myself.  We  becoming  interested,  and  in  this  man- 
stood  close  together,  facing  each  other,  ner  we  reached  the  inn.  Then  I  per- 
A  flush  passed  over  the  man's  face.  He  suaded  this  strange  person  to  sit  down 
seized  my  arm  and  exclaimed  fiercely,  —  in  my  room,  where  I  ordered  something 

"  W^hat  are  you  doing  here  ? "  comfortable   provided    for    supper.      In 

Without  appearing  to  recognize  him,  I  fact,  I  thought  it  the  best  thing  I  could 

hastened  to  explain  that  my  presence  there  do  for  him.      Yery  soon   I  gained  his 

was  quite  accidental,  and  it  was  in  attempt-  entire   confidence.     After  two  or  three 

ing  to  retreat  quietly,  after  discovering  days  he   exhibited  to  me  a  small  por- 

I  was  likely  to  prove  an  intruder,  that  trait,  exquisitely  painted,  of  a  most  lovely 

my  falling  over  some  stones  had  attract-  young  girl,  and  permitted  me  to  copy 

ed  his  notice.     Thus  saying,  and  bowing,  it.     It  is  one  of  the  three  which  you  see 

I  was  about  to  proceed  homeward,  when  on  the  wall  there.     The  others,  I  need 

the  stranger  suddenly  exclaimed,  —  not  add,  are  portraits  of  the  man  him- 

"  Stop ! "  self  in  the  two  moods  I  have  described. 

He  came  up  close  to  me.    Every  trace  For  his  history,  it  teaches  its  lesson,  and 

of  angry  excitement  had  vanished.   Calm  I  shall  tell  it  to  you.     He  narrated  it 

and  self-possessed,  but  very  mournfully,  to  me  the   evening  before    '^e   left  the 

he  said,  —  inn,  where  we  spent  two  weeKS  or  more, 

"  Are  you  willing   I   should  put   my  and  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  from 

arm    in    yours,    and    walk    back    with  him  since.    Seated  near  me,  in  my  room, 

you  to  the  inn  ?     I  am  alone, —  and  God  he  gave  the  following  account  of  himself, 
above  knows,"  he  added,  after  a  pause, 

"  how  utterly  so."  I  was  born  in  Frankfort.     My  parents 

I  could  only  bow  an  assent,  for  this  had  several  children,  all  of  whom  died  in 

sudden  exhibition  of  weakness  was   an-  infancy  except  me.     I  was  the  youngest, 
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and  I  lived  through  the  periods  which 
had  proved  so  fatal  to  the  rest.  The 
extraordinary  care  of  my  mother,  who 
watched  me  with  a  melancholy  tender- 
ness, no  doubt  contributed  to  save  a  life 
which  in  boyhood,  and  indeed  to  a  ma- 
ture age,  was  at  the  best  a  precarious  one. 
My  parents  were  respectable  people,  in 
easy  circumstances.  I  grew  up  selfish 
and  effeminate,  in  consequence  of  being 
so  much  indulged.  I  exhibited  early  a 
studious  disposition,  and  it  was  decided  to 
give  me  an  accomplished  education,  with 
reference  to  my  occupying,  could  I  attain 
it  at  a  future  day,  a  chair  in  some  uni- 
versity. My  mother  was  a  very  religious 
woman.  From  the  first,  she  had  a  mor- 
bid sense  of  the  responsibility  of  bringing 
up  a  boy.  She  believed  my  way  to  man- 
hood was  beset  by  innumerable  tempta- 
tions, almost'  impossible  to  escape,  diffi- 
cult to  be  resisted,  and  absolutely  ruinous 
to  my  soul,  if  yielded  to.  She  preached 
to  me  incessantly.  She  kept  me  from  the 
society  of  boys  of  my  own  age,  for  fear 
I  should  be  contaminated, — and  from  the 
approach  of  a»y  of  the  other  sex,  lest 
my  mind  should  be  diverted  from  serious 
matters  and  led  into  wantonness  and  fol- 
ly. She  would  have  made  a  priest  of 
me,  had  it  not  been  for  my  father ;  —  he 
objected.  His  brother,  for  whom  I  was 
named,  was  a  distinguished  professor,  to 
whom  I  bore,  as  he  thought,  a  close  re- 
semblance, and  he  desired  I  should  imitate 
him  in  my  pursuits.  I  had  good  abilities, 
and  was  neither  inefficient  nor  wanting 
in  resolution  or  industry.  At  first  I  long- 
ed for  natural  life  and  society ;  but  by 
degrees  habit  helped  me  to  endure,  and 
finally  to  conquer.  In  fact,  I  was  taught 
that  I  was  doing  God  service  in  culti- 
vating an  ascetic  life.  My  studies  were 
pursued  with  success.  I  rapidly  mas- 
tered what  was  placed  before  me,  and 
my  relations  were  proud  of  my  progress. 
At  the  usual  period  the  ordinary  craving 
for  female  society  became  strong  in  me. 
My  mother  took  great  pains  to  impress 
on  me  that  here  commenced  my  first 
struggle  with  Satan,  and,  if  I  yielded,  I 
should  certainly  and  beyond  all  perad- 


venture  become  a  child  of  the  Devil.  I 
was  in  a  degree  conscientious.  I  was 
ambitious  to  attain  to  a  holy  life.  I  be- 
lieved what  my  mother  had  from  my  in- 
fancy labored  so  hard  to  inculcate,  and 
I  trod  out  with  an  iron  step  every  fresh 
rising  emotion  of  my  heart,  every  genu- 
ine passion  of  my  nature.  But  I  suffered 
much.  The  imagination  could  not  always 
be  subdued,  and  there  were  periods  when 
I  felt  that  the  "  strong  man  armed"  had 
possession  of  me.  Nevertheless  his  time 
was  not  come,  and  at  length  the  struggle 
was  over.  It  was  not  that  I  had  gained 
a  laudable  control  of  myself ;  but,  having 
crucified  every  rebellious  thought,  there 
was  nothing  left  for  control.  I  had 
marked  my  victory  by  extermination. 
To  live  was  no  joy ;  neither  was  it  spe- 
cially the  reverse :  a  long,  monotonous, 
changeless  platitude ;  yet  no  desire  to 
quit  the  terrible  uniformity. 

I  was  forty  years  old.  I  had  obtained 
my  purpose.  I  was  a  learned  professor. 
As  I  gained  in  acquirements  and  reputa- 
tion, I  became  more  and  more  laborious. 
My  health,  which  had  become  quite  firm, 
began  to  yield  under  incessant  applica- 
tion. I  was  advised,  indeed  commanded, 
by  my  physician  to  take  repose  and  rec- 
reation. I  came  here  among  the  Alps. 
I  stopped  at  this  very  house.  The  sea- 
son was  fine,  the  inns  were  filled  with 
tourists,  and  great  glee  and  hilarity  pre- 
vailed. It  was  not  without  its  effect  on 
me.  By  slow  degrees,  with  returning 
health,  the  pulses  of  life  beat  with  what 
seemed  an  unnatural  excitement.  The 
world,  as  I  opened  my  eyes  on  it  from 
the  window  of  the  inn,  was  for  the  first 
time  not  without  its  attractions.  I  quiet- 
ed myself  with  the  idea,  that,  once  back 
with  my  books,  my  thoughts  would  flow 
in  the  regular  channel ;  and  I  called  to 
mind  something  the  physician  had  said 
about  the  necessity  of  my  being  amus- 
ed, and  so  forth,  to  quiet  my  conscience, 
which  began  to  reproach  me  for  enjoying 
the  small  ray  of  sunlight  which  shone  in 
on  my  spirit. 

One  day,  in  a  little  excursion  with 
two  or  three  gentlemen,  I  was  attracted 
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by  the  beauty  of  a  spot  away  from  the 
travelled  road.  Leaving  my  acquaint- 
ances resting  under  some  trees  to  await 
my  return,  I  strolled  by  a  narrow  path 
across  the  small  valley,  till  I  reached  the 
wished-for  place.  You  know  it  already. 
It  is  where  you  beheld  erected  the  Christ 
and  the  Tomb.  I  was  looking  around 
with  much  admiration,  when  from  the 
opposite  direction  came  some  strolling 
Savoyards,  with  a  species  of  puppet,  or 
marionnette,  called  by  these  people  Made- 
moiselle Catherina.  Without  waiting  for 
my  assent,  the  man  stopped,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  wife  arranged  the  machine 
and  set  Catherina  in  motion,  accompany- 
ing the  dance  with  a  song  of  his  own :  — 

"  Ma  commere,  quand  je  danse, 
Mon  cotillon,  va-t-il  bien  ? 
II  va  d'ici,  il  va  de  Ik, 

Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Ma  commere,  quand  je  danse,"  etc. 

1  stopped  and  looked,  and  was  amused. 
The  music  was  rude,  but  wild,  and  car- 
ried with  it  an  abandon  of  feeling.  I 
avow  to  you,  it  stole  upon  me,  penetrat- 
ing soul  and  body.  How  I  wished  I 
could,  on  the  spot,  throw  off  the  coil 
which  surrounded  me  and  wander  away 
with  these  children  of  the  road  ! 

While  I  stood  preoccupied  and  ab- 
stracted, I  was  roused  by  a  low  voice 
pronouncing  something, — I  did  not  hear 
what,  —  and,  coming  to  myself,  I  saw 
standing  before  me,  with  her  tambourine 
outstretched,  a  young  girl,  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  old.  She  spoke  again, — 
"  S'il  vous  plait,  Monsieur."  Large,  lus- 
trous, beaming  eyes  were  turned  on  me, 
— not  boldly,  not  with  assurance,  neither 
altogether  bashfully,  —  but  honestly  re- 
garding me  full  in  the  face,  questioning 
if,  after  being  so  attentive  a  spectator, 
I  were  willing  to  bestow  something.  It 
was  strange  I  had  not  noticed  this  girl 
before.  I  had  hardly  perceived  there 
were  three  in  the  company.  Now  that 
I  did  observe  her,  I  kept  looking  so  ear- 
nestly that  I  forgot  to  respond  to  her 
request.  She  was  faultless  in  form  and 
physical  development,  —  absolutely  and 
unequivocally  faultless.  Her  face,  though 


browned  by  constant  exposure,  was  clas- 
sically beautiful ;  the  foot  and  hand  very 
small  and  delicate.  Heavens!  how  ev- 
ery fibre  in  my  frame  thrilled  with  an 
ecstatic  emotion,  as,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I  was  brought  under  the 
influence  of  female  charms !  My  head 
swam,  my  eyes  grew  dim,  —  I  staggered. 
I  think  I  should  have  fallen,  had  not 
the  young  girl  herself  seized  my  arm 
and  supported  me.  This  brought  me 
to  myself.  I  bestowed  nothing  on  the 
strollers,  but  asked  if  they  were  coming 
to  the  village.  They  answered  in  the 
affirmative ;  and  telling  them  to  come  ' 
and  play  at  the  inn  where  I  was  lodg- 
ing, I  hastily  quitted  the  scene. 

Do  not  think  I  am  in  the  least  exag- 
gerating in  this  narrative.  God  knows, 
what  I  have  to  recount  is  sufficiently  ex- 
traordinary. I  hastened  homeward,  my 
soul  in  a  tumult.  On  a  sudden,  the 
labor  of  a  lifetime  was  destroyed,  the 
opinions  and  convictions  of  a  lifetime 
stultified  and  set  at  nought.  And  how  ? 
—  by  what?  By  a  strolling,  vagrant 
Savoyard.  Rather  by  an  exquisite  spe- 
cimen of  God's  handiwork  in  flesh  and 
blood !  And  if  God's  handiwork,  why 
might  I  not  be  roused  and  touched  and 
thrilled  and  entranced  ?  Something  with- 
in boldly,  in  fact  audaciously,  put  that 
question  to  me. 

I  slept  none  that  night.  I  was  haunt- 
ed by  that  form  and  face.  I  essayed  to 
be  calm,  and  to  compose  myself  to  slum- 
ber. Impossible !  For  the  moment  was 
swept  away  my  past,  with  its  dreary,  life- 
less forms,  its  ghostly  ceremonies,  its  mask- 
ed shapes,  its  soulless,  rayless,  emotionless 
existence.  To  awake  and  find  life  has 
been  one  grand  error,  —  to  awake  and 
know  that  youth  and  early  manhood  are 
gone,  and  that  you  have  been  cheated  of 
your  honest  and  legitimate  enjoyments, 
— to  feel  that  Pleasure  might  have  wooed 
you  gracefully  when  young,  and  when  it 
would  become  you  to  sacrifice  at  her 
shrine,  —  gods  and  fiends!  I  gnashed 
my  teeth  in  impotent  rage,  —  I  blas- 
phemed, —  I  was  mad  ! 

The  morning  brought  to  me  compos- 
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ure.  While  I  was  dressing,  I  heard  the 
music  of  my  Savoyards  under  the  win- 
dow. I  did  not  trust  myself  to  look  out ; 
but,  after  breakfasting,  I  went  into  the 
street  to  search  for  them. 

I  was  not  long  unsuccessful,  and  was 
immediately  recognized  with  a  profusion 
of  nods  and  grimaces  by  the  man  and  a 
coarse  smile  by  the  woman,  who  pre- 
pared to  set  Mademoiselle  Catherma  in- 
stantly at  work.  The  young'  girl  took 
scarcely  any  notice  of  me.  I  bestowed 
some  money  on  the  couple,  and  bade 
them  go  to  the  nearest  wine-shop  and 
procure  whatever  they  desired.  They 
started  off,  quite  willing,  I  thought,  to 
leave  me  alone  with  the  girl.  I  lost  no 
time.  Going  close  to  her,  I  said, — 

"  You  are  not  the  child  of  these  peo- 
ple ?  " 

"  Alas,  no,  Monsieur !  —  I  have  neither 
father  nor  mother." 

"  And  no  relations  ?  " 

"No  relations,  Monsieur." 

"  How   long   have  you   lived  in   this 


way 


9" 


"  Almost  always,  I  suppose.  But  I  re- 
member something  many  years  ago  — 
very  strange.  I  was  all  the  time  in  one 
place, — such  a  beautiful  spot,  it  makes 
it  hurt  here,"  (putting  her  hand  on  her 
heart)  "  when  I  think  of  that.  After- 
wards it  was  dark  a  long  time.  I  do  not 
remember  any  more." 

"  And  do  you  like  to  wander  about  in 
this  way  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  Monsieur !  —  no,  indeed  !  " 

"  Would  you  be  pleased  to  go  to  a  nice 
home,  and  stay,  as  you  say,  all  the  time 
in  one  place,  and  learn  to  read  and  write, 
and  have  friends  to  love  you  and  take 
care  of  you  ?  " 

"  Yes !  oh,  yes ! " 

"  Would  you  be  afraid  to  go  with  me  ?  " 

The  young  girl  regarded  me  with  a 
look  of  penetration  which  was  surprising, 
and  replied  calmly,  but  with  some  timid- 
ity,— 

"  No." 

"  Then  it  shall  be  so,"  I  said. 

I  bade  the  child  sit  down  and  wait  for 
my  return.  I  took  the  direction  which 


the  man  and  his  wife  had  pursued,  and 
found  them  already  busily  engaged  in 
the  wine-shop,  where  they  had  purchased 
what  for  them  was  a  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment. 

"  You  have  stolen  that  girl,"  I  exclaim- 
ed, with  severity ;  "  and  I  shall  have 
the  matter  investigated  before  the  Syn- 
dic." 

They  were  not  so  frightened  as  I  ex- 
pected to  see  them,  although  a  good  deal 
discomposed. 

"  Monsieur  mistakes,"  said  the  man. 
"It  was  we  who  saved  the  poor  thing's 
life,  when  the  father  and  mother  were 
put  to  death  far  away  from  here  in  Hun- 
gary, and  not  a  soul  to  take  compassion 
on  her.  She  was  only  four  .years  old  ; 
the  prison-door  was  opened  and  her  par- 
ents led  to  execution,  and  she  left  to  wan- 
der about  until  she  should  starve." 

I  asked  if  they  knew  who  her  parents 
were.  They  did  not,  but  were  sure  they 
were  people  of  distinction,  condemned  for 
political  offences.  This  was  all  I  could 
learn.  The  child,  they  said,  was  in  pos- 
session of  no  relic  which  betrayed  her 
name  or  origin.  She  only  wore  a  small 
gold  medallion  on  which  was  engraved  a 
youthful  Christ,  —  the  same  in  design  as 
you  see  erected  near  the  tomb  in  yon- 
der valley.  It  has  been  faithfully  copi- 
ed. 

It  was  difficult  to  induce  the  couple 
to  part  with  Eudora, —  that  was  her  name. 
She  was  now  useful  to  them,  and  her 
marvellous  beauty  began  to  attract  .and 
brought  additional  coin  to  their  collec- 
tions, after  the  performances  of  the  ma- 
rionnette.  But  I  was  resolved.  <.  I  offer- 
ed to  the  strollers  so  large  a  sum  in  gold 
that  they  could  not  resist.  It  was  ar- 
ranged on  the  spot.  With  very  little 
ceremony  they  said  "  Good-bye"  to  Eu- 
dora, and,  taking  the  path  over  the  moun- 
tain, in  a  few  minutes  were  out  of  sight. 

What  a  new,  what  a  strange  attitude 
for  me  !  Could  I  believe  in  my  own  ex- 
istence ?  There  I  stood,  a  grave  pro- 
fessor'of  the  University  of ,  educat- 
ed and  trained  in  the  discipline  I  have 
already  explained  to  you.  There  stood 
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Eudora,  just  as  perfect  in  form  and  fea- 
ture as  imagination  of  poet  ever  pictur- 
ed. 

My  plan  was  formed  on  the  spot,  in- 
stantly. It  was  praiseworthy ;  but  I  de- 
served no  praise  for  it.  A  deep,  en- 
grossing selfishness,  pervading  alike  sense 
and  spirit,  actuated  me.  I  had  already 
brought  under  control  the  fever  of  the 
previous  day.  I  could  reason  calmly  ;  but 
my  conclusions  had  reference  only  to  my 
own  gratification  and  my  own  happiness. 
I  regarded  Eudora  as  mine,  —  my  prop- 
erty, —  literally  belonging  to  me.  I  was 
forty,  —  she  not  fifteen.  Yet  what  was  I 
to  do  with  her  ?  Recommend  her  to  the 
care  of  my  mother,  who  was  still  alive  ? 
Certainly  not ;  she  would  then  be  lost  to 
me.  I  had  a  cousin,  a  lady  of  high 
respectability,  well  married,  who  resided 
in  the  same  town  in  which  I  lived.  She 
had  no  child  of  her  own ;  she  had  often 
spoken  of  adopting  one.  I  frequently 
visited  her  house ;  and  when  there,  she 
never  ceased  to  criticize  me  for  leading 
such  an  ascetic  life.  Here  was  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  my  new  charge. 
My  cousin  would  be  delighted  to  have 
the  guardianship  of  such  a  lovely  creat- 
ure. She  would  be  as  devoted  to  her 
as  to  an  own  child.  She  would  sympa- 
thize in  my  plans,  and  would  be  careful 
to  train  Eudora  for  me. 

Such  was  the  programme.  It  flashed 
on  me  and  was  definitely  settled  before 
I  had  time  to  bid  her  follow  me  to  the 
inn.  She  came  unhesitatingly,  and  as  if 
she  had  confidence  in  my  kind  inten- 
tions. I  did  not  converse  much  with 
her,  but,  making  hasty  preparations,  we 
left  the  place  and  proceeded  rapidly 
homeward. 

I  was  not  disappointed.  My  cousin  en- 
tered readily  into  my  plans.  She  was  a 
really  good  person,  seeing  all  things  which 
she  undertook  through  the  complacent 
medium  of  duty.  This  was,  she  thought, 
such  a  fortunate  incident !  It  gave  her 
what  she  had  long  desired,  and  it  would 
serve  to  distract  me  from  the  wretched 
life  I  had  always  led.  Thereupon  Eudo- 
ra was  installed  in  her  new  home,  where 


she  found  father  and  mother  in  my  cous- 
in and  her  husband,  where  her  education 
was  commenced  and  got  on  fast.  She 

^j 

had  a  quick  intellect,  instinctively  seiz- 
ing what  was  most  important  and  rapidly 
forming  conclusions.  How,  day  by  day, 
I  witnessed  the  development  of  her  mind ! 
How  I  watched  every  new  play  of  the 
emotions!  How  I  saw  with  a  beating 
heart,  as  she  advanced  toward  woman- 
hood, fresh  charms  displayed  and  addi- 
tional beauty  manifested  !  I  shall  not 
tire  you  with  a  prolonged  narrative  of 
how  I  enjoyed,  month  after  month,  for 
more  than  two  years,  the  society  of  Eu- 
dora, during  which  time  she  made  satis- 
factory advances  in  education  and  ac- 
complishment and  attained  in  grace  and 
loveliness  the  absolute  perfection  of  wom- 
anhood. 

And  what,  during  this  period,  were 
my  relations  with  Eudora  ?  —  what  were 
her  feelings  toward  me  ?  I  approach 
the  subject  with  pain.  I  look  back  now 
on  those  feelings  and  on  my  conduct 
with  an  abhorrence  and  disgust  which 
I  cannot  describe.  From  the  first  she 
trusted  to  me  with  implicit  confidence. 
Discriminating  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree, her  gratitude  prevented  her  per- 
ceiving my  real  character.  She  gave 
me  credit  for  absolute,  unqualified,  dis- 
interested benevolence  in  rescuing  her 
from  the  wretched  and  precarious  condi- 
tion of  a  vagrant.  Thus  she  set  about 
in  her  own  mind  to  adorn  me  with  every 
virtue.  I  was  magnanimous,  noble,  un- 
selfish, truthful,  brave,  the  soul  of  honor, 
incapable  of  anything  mean  or  petty. 
How  often  has  she  told  me  this,  holding 
my  hand  in  hers,  looking  full  in  my  face, 
her  own  beaming  with  honest  enthu- 
siasm! How  my  soul  literally  shrank 
within  me !  How  like  a  guilty  wretch  I 
felt  to  hear  these  words !  How  I  wished 
I  could  be  all  Eudora  pictured  me  !  How 
I  essayed  to  act  the  part !  How  careful  I 
was  lest  ever  my  real  nature  should  dis- 
close itself!  Even  when,  despite  my  efforts, 
something  did  transpire  to  excite  an  in- 
stant's question,  she  put  it  aside  at  once 
by  giving  an  interpretation  to  it  worthy 
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of  me.  Now,  what  was  I  to  do  ?  Eudo-  nothing  to  excite  love.  I  had  drawn 
ra  had  reached  a  marriageable  age.  She  perpetually  on  a  heart  overflowing  and 
had  seen  but  little  of  society,  though  by  grateful, —  selfish  caitiff  that  I  was !  This, 
no  means  living  a  recluse.  My  cousin  however,  I  did  not  then  understand,  —  so 
had  watched  carefully  over  her,  and  was  completely  were  my  eyes  blinded  ! 
to  her,  indeed,  all  a  mother  could  be.  I  I  left  my  cousin  in  a  petulant  spirit, 
had  remained  perfectly  tranquil,  secure,  and  sought  Eudora.  She  saw  I  was 
as  I  supposed,  in  her  affections.  I  troubled,  and  asked  me  the  cause.  I  told 
thought  I  had  but  to  wait  till  the  proper  her.  A  shadow,  a  dark,  portentous  shad- 
period  should  arrive  and  then  take  her  ow,  suddenly  clouded  her  face ;  —  as  sud- 
to  myself.  denly  it  passed  away,  giving  place  to  a 

My  cousin,  as  I  have  intimated,  under-  look  of  sharp,  painful  agony,  which  was 

stood  my  views.     It  was  therefore  with  succeeded  by  a  return  of  something  like 

no  sort  of  perturbation,  that,  one  day,  I  her  natural  expression.     Then  she  scru- 

heard  her  ask  me  to  step  into  her  little  tinized  my  face  calmly,  critically.     All 

sitting-room  in  order  to  converse  about  this  did  not  occupy  half  a  minute.    Ere 

Eudora.   I  supposed  she  was  going  to  tell  one  could  say  it  had  been,  Eudora  was 

me  that  it  was  time  we  were  married,  —  apparently  the  same  as  ever.     God  alone 

indeed,  I  thought  so  myself.    I  was  there-  knows  all  which  in  that  half-minute  rose 

fore   very   much    astonished  when    she  in  that  young  girl's  heart.     She  took  my 

commenced  by  saying  that  I  ought  now  hand ;  she  reproached  me  for  my  apparent 

to  begin  to  treat  Eudora  as  a  young  lady,  distrust  of  her ;  she  said  she  was  mine  to 

especially  if  I  expected  ever  to  win  her  love  and  to  honor  me  forever.     She  would 

hand.     I  turned  deadly  pale,  and  asked  go  at  once  to  her  mother  —  so  she  called 

her  what  she  meant.  my  cousin  —  and  tell  her  so.     Thus  say- 

"  I  mean,"  she  replied,  "  that  you  ought  ing,  she  left  me.  And  I  —  I  did  not  then 
to  act  toward  Eudora  as  men  generally  understand  the  struggle  and  the  victory 
act  who  wish  to  win  a  fair  lady.  Do  not  of  the  poor  girl  over  herself.  I  did  not 
deceive  yourself  with  the  idea  that  she  reflect  that  no  maidenly  blush,  no  charm- 
loves  you.  She  would  tell  you  she  did  ing  confusion,  announced  my  happy  des- 
in  a  moment,  if  you  asked  her,  —  and  tiny,  —  no  kiss,  no  caress,  no  sign  that 
wonder,  besides,  why  you  thought  it  ne-  the  heart's  citadel  had  surrendered ;  but, 
cessary  to  put  the  question.  But  she  instead,  a  calmness,  a  composure,  and  a 
knows  nothing  about  it.  The  thought  hastening  from  my  presence.  No,  I 
of  becoming  your  wife  never  enters  her  thought  nothing  of  this ;  I  only  consider- 
head,  and  you  would  frighten  her,  if  you  ed  that  now  the  time  was  at  hand  when 
spoke  to  her  on  such  a  subject.  No,  my  Eudora  would  be  mine  ! 
cousin ;  it  is  time  you  behaved  as  other  /  married  her.  It  was  but  three  weeks 
men  behave.  Eudora  is  grateful  to  you  after  this  conversation.  I  was  in  haste, 
beyond  expression.  She  believes  you  to  and  Eudora  herself  seemed  desirous  that 
be  perfect ;  and  you  seem  content  to  sit  the  day  should  be  an  early  one.  My  cous- 
and  let  her  tell  you  so,  when  you  ought  .  in  was  amazed.  I  enjoyed  her  discom- 
to  be  a  manly  wooer."  fiture ;  for  she  did  not  relish  the  thought 

I  will  not  detail  the  remarks  of  my  that  I  should  thus  set  at  nought  her  advice 

cousin.     She  talked  with  me  at  least  two  and  overturn  her  theory.     She  shook  her 

hours.     I  was  perfectly  confounded  by  head, — she  attempted  a  protest, — and  then 

what  she  said.     I  began  to  hate  her  for  began  zealously  the  preparations  for  the 

the  ridiculous  advice  she   gave   me.     I  wedding. 

put  it  down  to  a  curious,  meddlesome  I  wish  I  could  give  you  some  clear 

nature.    I  grew  vexed,  too,  with  Eudora,  idea  of  the  wife  I  had  gained,  some  slight 

because  my  cousin  said  she  did  not  love  notion  of  the  happiness  and  delight  and 

me.    I  did  not  reflect  that  I  had  done  bliss  in  which  I  revelled,  —  that  is,  if  a 
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man  purely  and  unutterably  selfish  has 
a  right  to  call  that  happiness  which  he 
enjoys.  Eudora  lived  only  for  me.  She 
rose,  she  sat,  she  came,  she  went  only  to 
pleasure  me.  She  had  one  thought,  one 
idea :  it  was  for  me.  And  what  was  my 
return  ?  Nothing,  —  absolutely  and  liter- 
ally nothing.  I  accepted  every  service, 
every  sweet,  loving  token,  every  delicate 
act  of  devotion,  as  something  to  which  I 
was  entitled,  —  as  my  right.  Forty-four 
years  old,  a  life  with  one  idea,  a  narrow, 
selfish,  overbearing  nature,  ministered  to 
by  such  a  creature,  noble,  lovely,  true, 
with  eighteen  years  of  life ! 

Three  years  thus  passed, — three  years 
which  ate  slowly  into  Eudora's  heart, — 
teaching  her  she  had  a  heart,  and  bring- 
ing forth  such  fruit  as  such  experiences 
would  produce.  Yet  she  had  not  lost  faith 
in  me.  She  might  have  felt  that  perfec- 
tion did  not  belong  to  man,  and  therefore 
I  was  not  perfect;  but  she  cheated  herself 
as  to  all  the  rest.  If  she  were  not  per- 
fectly happy  with  a  husband  who  took  no 
pains  to  sympathize  with  her,  who  repress- 
ed instead  of  encouraging  the  natural  vi- 
vacity of  her  nature,  who  never  went 
abroad  with  her  to  places  where  every 
one  was  accustomed  to  go,  still  she  did 
not  lay  the  cause  at  my  door. 

I  had  another  cousin  :  this  cousin  was 
a  man,  twenty-four  years  old  when  he 
first  came,  by  a  mere  chance,  to  the  town 
where  we  lived.  He  was,  like  you,  a 
painter,  —  not  one  of  those  poor  romantic 
vagabonds  who  multiply  pictures  of  them- 
selves in  every  new  composition,  and  who 
starve  on  their  own  sighs.  This  man  was 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  handsome  compe- 
tence, and  made  painting  his  profession 
because  he  loved  the  art.  My  cousin  who 
resided  in  the  place  knew  this  man-cousin 
of  mine.  He  paid  her  a  visit ;  and  while 
he  was  in  her  house,  my  wife  happened 
to  go  in.  Thus  the  acquaintance  be- 
gan. The  next  day  he  came  to  see  me. 
I  received  him  cordially,  and  invited  him 
to  visit  us  often.  At  length  he  became 
perfectly  at  home  in  our  house.  I  was 
pleased  with  this,— for  I  began  to  feel  that 
Eudora  drew  heavily  on  my  time,  insist- 


ing too  much  on  my  society ;  and  I  was 
only  glad  to  escape  by  leaving  her  to  the 
society  of  my  relative,  —  blind  fool  that  I 
was !  But  I  must  do  him  justice.  He 
was  a  noble  specimen  of  a  fresh-hearted 
young  man,  —  loyal  and  honorable.  Yet 
how  could  he  escape  the  fascination  of 
Eudora's  presence?  —  how  tear  himself 
away  from  it,  when  he  had  no  thought 
that  it  was  dangerous  ?  At  my  request, 
my  wife  sat  to  him  for  a  small  portrait :  this 
is  it  which  I  have  permitted  you  to  copy. 
By-and-by,  and  really  to  keep  Eudora 
from  engrossing  too  much  of  my  time,  I 
allowed  her  to  go  out  with  our  artist-cous- 
in ;  and  in  company  they  examined  paint- 
ings, and  viewed  scenery,  and  talked,  and 
walked,  and  sometimes  read  together. 

One  evening,  while  seated  in  my  li- 
brary, deeply  abstracted,  the  door  opened 
and  Eudora  entered.  I  looked  up,  saw 
who  it  was,  and  relapsed  into  study. 

"My  husband,"  exclaimed  she,  in  a 
soft,  sweet  tone,  "  put  down  your  book  ; 
sit  upon  this  sofa ;  I  want  to  speak  with 
you." 

I  rose,  a  little  petulantly,  and  did  as 
she  desired.  She  threw  her  arms  around 
my  neck,  and  kissed  me  tenderly. 

"  I  have  something  to  ask  of  you," 
she  said,  —  "  something  to  request." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  —  almost 
sharply. 

"It  is  that  you  would  not  invite  Al- 
phonse  to  come  here  any  more,  —  that 
you  would  never  speak  of  my  going  out 
with  him  again,  but  encourage  his  leav- 
ing here,  —  and  that  you  would  giv.e  me 
more  of  your  society." 

"  Pray,  what  does  all  this  mean,  Eu- 
dora ?  "  I  demanded.  "  Alphonse  and 
you  have  been  quarrelling,  I  suppose." 

"  No,  my  husband." 

"  Then,  what  do  you  mean  by  such 
nonsense  ?  "  I  asked,  in  an  irritated  tone. 

"  I  scarcely  have  courage  to  tell  you," 
she  cried,  —  "  for  I  fear  it  will  make  us 
both  forever  miserable." 

Thoroughly  aroused  by  this  astound- 
ing avowal,  I  repeated,  in  a  stern  tone 
and  without  one  touch  of  sympathy,  my 
demand  for  an  explanation.  She  knelt 
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lovingly  at  my  feet,  —  not  in  a  posture 
submissive  or  humiliating,  but  as  if  thus 
she  could  get  nearer  my  heart,  —  and 
began,  calmly :  — 

"  Sometimes,  my  husband,  I  have 
thought  my  feelings  for  you  were  such 
as  I  ought  to  entertain  for  my  father 
or  an  elder  brother.  I  venerate  and 
admire  your  character ;  I  would  die  for 
you,  —  oh,  how  willingly!  —  but  some- 
times I  fear  it  is  not  love  I  feel  for  you." 

She  paused,  and  looked  at  me  earnest- 


"  How  long  have  you  felt  as  you  now 
do  ?  "  I  asked,  with  an  icy  calmness. 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  tell.  But 
I  have  not  thought  of  it  seriously  till 
Alphonse  came  here,  —  and  I  want  you 
to  send  him  away." 

"  And  do  you  love  Alphonse  ? "  I 
asked,  slowly. 

"  Oh,  God  !  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot 
tell  what  is  the  matter  with  me.  Per- 
haps it  is  mere  infatuation.  Alas!  I 
cannot  tell." 

"  And  why  do  you  come  with  this  to 
me  ?  "  .1  said  sneeringly,  devil  that  I  was. 

"  Because  you  are  my  husband,  —  be- 
cause you  are  wise  and  strong  and  good, 
and  the  only  one  who  can  advise  me,  — 
because  I  am  in  danger,  and  you  can 
save  me,"  she  cried,  looking  imploringly 
on  my  frigid  features. 

"  And  for  that  purpose  you  come  to 
me?" 

"  I  do,  I  do  ! "  she  exclaimed.  At  the 
same  time  she  threw  her  arms  around 
me  passionately,  buried  her  face  in  my 
bosom,  and  wept. 

There  was  a  struggle  within  me,  —  not 
violent  nor  desperate,  but  calm  and  cold, 
—  while  the  face  of  that  fair  young  creat- 
ure was  pressed  close  to  my  heart  by  her 
own  arms  thrown  clingingly  around  me. 
I  did  not  move  the  while ;  I  did  not  re- 
spond to  her  sad  embrace  even  by  the 
slightest  pressure  of  my  hand.  Yet  I 
was  all  the  time  conscious  that  a  pure 
and  noble  being  was  supplicating  me  for 
help,  —  a  being  who  had  devoted  her  life 
to  me, —  whose  soul  was  stainless,  while 
mine  was  spotted  with  the  leprosy  of  a 


selfish  nature.  Like  one  under  the  in- 
fluence of  nightmare,  who  knows  he  does 
but  dream  and  makes  an  effort  fruitless 
as  imaginary  to  lift  himself  out  of  it,  I 
did  try  to  follow  what  my  heart  said  I 
should  do,  —  fold  my  dear  wife  in  my 
arms,  and  reassure  her  in  all  things. 
But  I  did  no  such  thing.  The  other 
spirit  —  I  should  say  seven  others  more 
hateful  and  detestable  than  any  which 
had  before  possession  of  me  —  conquered. 
I  raised  Eudora  from  her  kneeling  pos- 
ture. I  placed  her  on  the  sofa  beside  me. 
I  began  to  hate  her,  —  to  hate  her  for  her 
goodness,  her  gentleness,  her  truthful- 
ness, her  fidelity,  —  to  hate  her  because 
she  dared  make  such  an  avowal,  and  be- 
cause it  was  true.  What  right  had  she 
to  permit  her  feelings  to  be  influenced 
by  another,  —  she,  my  lawfully  wedded 
wife  ?  I  would  not  admit  the  truth  to 
myself  that  /  was  the  sole,  miserable,  de- 
testable cause.  Oh,  no ! 

"  Eudora,"  I  said  at  length,  "  I  have 
never  seen  you  manifest  so  much  ner- 
vous excitement.  Do  you  not  see  how 
ridiculous  is  your  request?  You  want 
me  to  bring  ridicule,  not  to  say  disgrace, 
on  myself,  by  suddenly  forbidding  Al- 
phonse my  house.  What  will  he  sup- 
pose, what  will  the  world  think,  except 
that  there  has  been  some  extraordinary 
cause  for  such  a  procedure  ?  And  all 
out  of  a  silly,  romantic,  imaginary  no- 
tion which  has  got  into  your  head.  Now, 
listen :  if  you  would  do  your  duty  and 
honor  me,  let  Alphonse  come  and  go  as 
usual ;  let  him  perceive  no  difference  in 
your  manner  or  in  your  treatment  of 
him :  in  this  way  only  I  shall  escape 
mortification  and  chagrin." 

She  rose  as  I  finished,  —  slowly  rose, 
—  with  a  countenance  disheartened  and 
despairing.  She  uttered  no  word,  and 
turned  slowly  to  leave  the  room.  She 
had  reached  the  door,  when,  not  content 
with  the  merciless  outrage  on  her  heart 
already  inflicted,  under  the  instigation 
of  the  demon  working  within  me,  I  pre- 
pared another  stab. 

"Eudora,"  I  said,  "one  word  more.*' 

She  came  immediately  back,  doubtless 
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with  a  slight  hope  that  I  would  show 
some  sympathy  for  her. 

"  Eudora,"  I  continued,  rising  and  lay- 
ing my  hand  on  her  shoulder,  "  have  you 
permitted  any  improper  familiarities  from 
Alphonse  1 " 

Quick  as  lightning  was  my  hand  struck 
from  its  resting-place ;  swift  as  thought 
her  face  changed  to  an  expression  so 
terrible  that  instinctively  I  stepped  back 
to  avoid  her.  It  was  but  an  instant. 
Then  came  a  last  awful  look  of  recog- 
nition, whereby  I  knew  I  was  found  out, 
my  soul  was  stripped  of  all  hypocritical 
coverings,  and  she  saw  and  understood 
me.  What  a  scene !  To  discover  in  the 
one  she  had  revered  and  worshipped  so 
long  her  moral  assassin !  To  stand  face 
to  face  and  have  the  dreadful  truth  sud- 
denly revealed  !  The  darkness  of  de- 
spair gathered  around  her  brow  ;  an  ag- 
ony, like  that  which  finds  no  comfort- 
er, was  stamped  on  ner  face;  and  with 
these  a  hate,  a  horror,  a  contempt,  min- 
gled triumphantly.  The  door  opened,  — 
it  was  closed,  —  and  my  wife  was  lost  to 
me  forever.  I  essayed  to  call  her  back. 
"  Eudora  "  came  faintly  to  my  lips.  It 
was  too  late.  Then  a  contemptible,  jeal- 
ous hatred  took  possession  of  me.  Ere 
I  left  my  apartment,  I  said,  "  She  shall 
pay  dear  for  this-!  she  shall  soon  come 
submissive  to  my  feet !  she  cannot  live 
away  from  me ;  and  before  I  forgive,  she 
must  be  humiliated  ! "  How  little  did  I 
know  her! 

From  that  period  Eudora  simply  treat- 
ed me  with  the  courtesy  of  a  lady.  She 
never  looked  in  my  face, — her  eyes  nev- 
er met  mine.  On  my  part,  to  carry  out 
a  plan  I  had  adopted,  I  encouraged 
more  and  more  the  visits  of  Alphonse. 
He  had  expected  to  leave  that  week ; 
but  I  persuaded  him  to  remain  another 
month,  and  pressed  him  to  stay  at  my 
house.  I  told  him  that  this  would  be 
agreeable  to  my  wife,  who  could  have 
his  society  when  I  was  not  able  to  be 
with  her,  and  I  should  insist  on  his  ac- 
cepting my  invitation.  This  was  after  I 
saw  how  rebellious,  as  I  termed  it,  Eu- 
dora was  becoming;  and  I  was  deter- 


mined to  torture  her  all  I  could.  Al- 
phonse was  now  an  inmate  of  our  house, 
which  greatly  increased  the  opportuni- 
ties for  his  being  with  Eudora.  She 
appeared  to  enjoy  intercourse  with  him 
just  as  usual;  I  think,  in  fact,  she  did 
enjoy  it  more  than  usual ;  and  it  made 
me  hate  her  to  see  that  she  was  not  re- 
pentant and  miserable.  Three  weeks 
passed  in  this  way ;  —  I  becoming  more 
hateful  and  severe  by  every  petty,  petu- 
lant, despicable  device  of  which  my  na- 
ture was  capable ;  she  continuing  with 
little  change  of  manner  or  conduct ;  and 
Alphonse  unconsciously  growing  more 
devoted. 

It  was  a  cold,  stormy  afternoon:  the 
rain  had  increased  since  morning.  Eu- 
dora had  gone  out  immediately  after 
breakfast.  She  did  not  come  back  to 
dinner,  and  Alphonse,  who  had  remained 
in  all  day,  said  she  spoke  of  going  to  my 
cousin's.  I  took  it  for  granted  the  storm 
detained  her;  but  when  it  was  evening 
and  she  did  not  appear,  I  began  to  be 
disturbed  and  asked  Alphonse  to  go  for 
her.  In  a  short  time  he  returned  with 
the  information  that  Eudora  had  not 
been  at  my  cousin's  that  day.  I  was 
alarmed;  I  could  see  the  shadow  of  my 
Nemesis  close  by  me.  It  had  fallen  sud- 
denly, and  with  no  warning.  For  a  mo- 
ment I  suspected  Alphonse ;  but  the  dis- 
tress he  manifested  was  too  genuine  to 
be  counterfeited,  and  I  dismissed  the 
thought.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion 
and  dismay,  —  now  late  in  the  evening, 
—  a  letter  was  put  into  my  hands,  just 
left  by  a  messenger  at  my  door.  The 
address  was  in  my  wife's  hand.  I  tore 
open  the  envelope,  and  read, — 
"Man  !  I  can  endure  no  longer." 
This  was  the  end  of  the  chapter  begin- 
ning with  my  introduction  to  the  strolling 
Savoyards,  the  dance  of  the  marionnette, 
the  transfer  of  Eudora !  I  attempted  no 
search  for  her ;  too  well  I  knew  it  would 
be  useless  ;  indeed,  I  felt  a  strange  sense 
of  freedom.  My  professor's  life  disgusted 
me :  I  threw  it  off.  I  resigned  my  chair, 
and  sold  my  house,  my  furniture,  my 
books,  —  everything.  My  nature  clam- 
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ored  for  indulgence,  my  senses  for  enjoy- 
ment. I  quitted  the  place.  I  threw  off 
all  restraint.  Literally  I  let  myself  loose 
on  the  world.  I  sought  the  company  of 
the  young.  I  drank,  I  gamed,  I  was  as 
debauched  as  the  worst.  But  although 
with  them,  I  was  not  of  them.  They  — 
only  from  the  effervescence  of  strong 
animal  spirits  did  they  go  into  excess- 
es. What  they  did  was  without  re- 
flection, impulsive,  unpremeditated.  Me 
a  calm  consciousness  pervaded  always. 
Go  where  I  would,  do  what  I  would, 
amidst  every  criminal  indulgence,  every 
noisy  debauch  or  riotous  dissipation,  it 
always  rode  the  storm  and  was  present 
in  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  —  that  fearful, 
awful  conscious  Egomet  I  How  I  wished 
I  could  commit  one  impulsive  sin  ! 

After  three  'years,  I  was  passing  with 
a  gay  company  through  the  Swiss  town 
of  -  — .  In  that  place  is  the  convent 
of  the  Sisterhood  of  Our  Mother  of  Pity. 
The  night  I  stayed  there,  one  of  the 
number  died.  I  heard  of  it  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  we  were  preparing  to  leave. 
From  what  was  said  in  connection  with 
the  circumstance,  I  knew  it  was  Eudora. 
I  left  my  companions  to  go  on  by  them- 
selves. I  made  my  way  to  the  convent 
and  begged  permission  to  look  on  the 
dead  face  of  my  wife.  It  was  granted. 
She  was  already  arrayed  for  the  grave. 
I  came  and  threw  myself  on  the  lifeless 
form,  and  cried  as  children  cry.  The 
fountains  of  my  heart  gave  way,  the 
sympathies  of  my  nature  were  upheav- 
ed, and  for  two  hours  I  wept  on  unre- 
strained. Even  consciousness  fled  for 
once  and  left  me  to  the  luxury  of  grief. 
At  length  the  worthy  people  came  to  me 
and  took  me  from  the  room.  I  asked 
many  questions,  to  which  they  could  give 
me  but  unsatisfactory  replies.  They 
knew  little  of  Eudora's  history.  She 
had  come  directly  from  my  house  to  this 
place,  and  had  been  remarkable  for  her 
acts  of  untiring  benevolence  in  minister- 
ing to  the  sick  and  the  destitute.  She 
lost  her  life  from  too  great  exposure  in 
watching  at  the  bedside  of  a  miserable 
woman  whom  all  the  world  seemed  to 


have  abandoned,  and  who  died  of  some 
malignant  fever.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  what  I  passed  through.  I  be- 
came sincerely  repentant.  I  saw  my 
character  in  its  true  light.  I  prayed  that 
my  sins  might  be  forgiven. 

The  place  where  Eudora  died  was  not 
far  from  the  spot  where  we  first  met.  I 
begged  the  good  priest  who  acted  as  her 
confessor  to  consecrate  a  little  chapel 
which  I  should  build  there,  and  permit 
me  to  place  my  wife's  remains  in  it.  He 
consented.  I  caused  the  image  of  the 
Christ  which  she  always  wore  to  be 
carefully  copied  in  marble  and  placed 
before  the  chapel,  and  I  spent  several 
weeks  there,  deploring  my  sins  and  seek- 
ing for  light  from  above. 

It  was  not  to  be  that  I  should  thus 
easily  settle  the  error  of  a  lifetime.  Af- 
ter a  while  I  felt  the  desperate  gnawing 
of  the  senses  inexpressible  and  irresist- 
ible. Satan  had  come  again,  and  I  was 
called  for.  And  I  went!  There  was 
no  escape,  —  there  is  no  escape  !  Once 
more  I  plunged  into  riotous  folly  and  ex- 
cess, giving  full  license  to  my  unbridled 
appetites, — but  conscious  always.  When 
the  fever  subsided,  I  was  once  more  re- 
pentant and  sorrowful,  and  I  came  here, — 
only  to  be  carried  off  again  to  renew  the 
same  wretched  scenes.  I  know  not  how 
long  this  will  last.  I  know  not  if  Heaven 
or  Hell  will  triumph.  Yet,  strange  as 
you  may  think  it,  I  believe  I  am  not 
so  bad  a  man  as  when  I  was  a  professor 

in  ,  slowly  destroying  my  lovely 

wife.  From  each  paroxysm  I  fancy  I 
escape  somewhat  stronger,  somewhat 
more  manly  than  before.  I  think,  too, 
my  periods  of  excess  are  shorter,  and 
of  repentance  longer ;  and  I  sometimes 
entertain  a  hope  that  folly  and  madness 
will  in  me,  as  in  the  young,  become  ex- 
hausted, and  that  beyond  still  lies  the 
goal  of  peace  and  wisdom. 

Such  as  it  is,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
you  have  from  me  a  truthful  historv. 

v  « 

Would  that  the  world  might  hear  it  and 
be  wiser !  Mark  me !  Let  not  those  who 
undertake  to  train  the  young  attempt  to 
destroy  what  Nature  has  implanted.  Let 
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them  direct  and  modify,  but  not  extin-  it  may  burst  forth  fierce  and  unconquer- 

guish.     The  impulsive  freedom  of  youth  able,  or,  what  is  worse,  be  indulged  in  se- 

is  generally  the  result  of  an  exuberant  cret  and  make  of  us  hypocrites  and  dis- 

and   overflowing  spirit,  and  should   be  semblers. 

treated  accordingly,  —  else,  later  in  life,  WOE  TO  THE  MAN  WHO  HAS  HAD  NO  YOUTH  ! 


THE  MEN  OF  SCHWYZ. 

As  you  go  from  Lucerne  in  a  decorous  known   as   the  Mythen,   (Murray   and 

little  steamboat  down  the  pleasant  Vier-  the  tourists,   with   dubious   etymological 

waldstattersee,  or  Lake  of  the  Four  For-  right,  translate  Mitres,)  —  with  the  dark 

est  Cantons,  with  the  sloping  hills   on  forests  above  it  on  the  slopes,  and  the 

either  side,  and  the  green  meadow-patch-  green  openings  sparkling  in  the  sunlight, 

es  and  occasional  house  among  the  trees,  where   men   and    their  herds   of  cattle 

you  come  to  a  sudden   turn  where  the  breathe  a  purer  air.     Behind  these  ever- 

scenery  changes  swiftly,  and  pass  between  lasting  walls  the  spirit  of  freedom   has 

steep  and  shaggy  rocks  rising  perpendic-  found  a  resting-place  through  the  turbu- 

ularly  out  of  the  blue  water,  which  seems  lent  centuries,  during  which,  on  rough 

to  get  bluer  there,  into  the  frowning  Bay  Northern  soil,  the  new  civilization  was 

of  Uri,  guarded,  as  if  it  were  the  last  home  taking  root,  hereafter  to  overshadow  the 

of  freedom,  by  great  granite  hills,  lying  earth. 

like  sleepy  giants  with  outstretched  arms,  Touching  the  origin  of  these  men  of 

while  the  heavy  clouds  rest  black  and  Schwyz,   there   is    a    tradition,   handed 

broken  on  their  summits,  and  the  white  down  from  father  to  son,  which  runs  in 

vapors    float    below.      Just   where    the  this  wise. 

lake  makes  this  turn  is  the  hamlet  of  "  Toward   the   North,  in  the  land  of 

Brunnen,  which  you  will  not  hurry  by,  the   Swedes  and  Frisians,  there  was  an 

if  you  are  wise,  but  tarry  with  the  kind  ancient  kingdom,  and  hunger  came  upon 

little  hostess  of  the  Golden  Eagle  by  the  the  people,  and  they  gathered  together, 

pleasant  shore,  and  learn,  if  you  will,  as  and  it  was  resolved  that  every  tenth  man 

nowhere  else,  what  the  spirit  of  the  Swiss  should  depart.     And  so  they  went  forth 

was  in  the  ancient  time,  as  in  this.  from  among  their  friends,  in  three  bands 

As  you  walk  across  the  little  valley  under  three  leaders,  six  thousand  fighting 

which  stretches  down  from  the  hills  to  the  men,  great   like  unto  giants,  with  their 

lake  where  Brunnen  is,  you  remember  wives  and  children  and  all  their  worldly 

that  it  is  the  town  of  Schwyz  you  come  goods.     And  they  swore  never  to  desert 

to,  where  dwelt  once  the  hardy,  valor-  one  another,  and  smote  with  victorious 

ous  little  colony  which  gave  its  name  to  arm  Graf  Peter  of  the  Franks,  who  would 

Switzerland,  —  famous  in  the  annals  of  obstruct  their  progress.     They  besought 

this  stout-hearted  mountain-land  for  the  of  God  a  land  like  that  of  their  ances- 

"  peculiar  fire "  with  which  they  have  al-  tors,   where    they  might    pasture   their 

ways  fought  for  their  ancient  freedom,  —  cattle  in  peace ;  and  God  led  them  into 

worthy  to  leave  their  name,  in  lasting  the  country  of  Brochenburg,  and  they 

token  of  the  service  they  did  to  their  fel-  built  there  Schwyz ;  and  the  people  in- 

lows  and  to  mankind.  creased,  and  there  was  no  more  room  for 

Schwyz  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Hacken  them  in  the  valley.     Some  went  forth, 

Mountain,  which  rises  with  double  peaks  therefore,  into  the  country  round  about, 
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even  as  far  as  the  Weissland ;  and  it  is  still 
in  the  memory  of  old  men  how  the  people 
vrent  from  mountain  to  mountain,  from 
valley  to  valley,  to  Frutigen,  Obersiben- 
thal,  Sanen,  Afflentsch,  and  Jaun ;  —  and 
beyond  Jaun  dwell  other  races." 

The  time  and  circumstance  of  this 
wandering  are  unknown,  and  we  may 
make  what  we  will  of  it;  but  to  the  men 
of  Schwyz  the  tradition  is  an  affirmation 
of  their  original  primal  independence. 
And  of  old  time,  also,  the  Emperors  have 
admitted  that  these  people  of  their  own 
free  will  sought  and  obtained  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Empire,  —  a  privilege  by 
no  means  extended  to  all  the  dwellers  of 
the  Waldstatte,  (or  Forest  Cantons,)  but 
confined  to  the  men  of  Schwyz. 

As  the  Emperors  were  often  absent,  en- 
gaged in  great  wars,  and  the  times  were 
very  troublous,  and  there  was  need  of 
some  commanding  character  among  them, 
for  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law 
touching  the  shedding  of  blood,  they  often 
made  the  Count  of  Lenzburg  Bailiff.  But 
no  matter  of  any  moment  could  be  acted 
upon  without  the  sense  of  the  people  being 
taken,  of  the  serf  as  well  as  the  freeman  : 
for  these  two  classes  existed  not  less 
among  these  primitive  people  than  else- 
where, in  the  feudal  times  ;  and  this  com- 
munity of  counsel  of  freeman  and  serf 
is  related  to  have  worked  harmoniously, 
"  for  equality  existed  of  itself,  by  nature, 
there."  They  chose  a  Landammann,  or 
chief  magistrate, — a  man  free  by  birth,  of 
an  honorable  name  and  some  substance  ; 
and  for  judges  also  they  were  careful  to 
select  men  of  substance,  "  for  he  careth 
most  for  freedom  and  order  who  hath 
most  to  lose  " ;  and  for  the  greater  peace 
of  the  land  there  was  a  Street-Council, 
consisting  of  seven  reputable  men,  who 
went  through  the  streets  administering 
justice  in  small  causes  here  and  there, 
as  in  the  East  the  judges  sat  at  the  city- 
gate  or  at  the  door  of  the  palace. 

As  the  people  increased,  the  valleys 
of  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden  were 
separated  and  grew  to  be  independent 
in  their  own  domestic  matters,  while 
united  with  respect  to  external  affairs, 


as  in  the  league  made  in  1251  between 
Zurich,  Schwyz,  and  Uri ;  —  they  were 
like  the  Five  Nations  of  Canada,  says 
the  historian,  but  more  human  through 
Christianity.  Their  religious  belief  was 
simple  and  fervent;  the  Goths,  as  Ari- 
ans,  had  rejected  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope ;  and  now  there  came  secretly 
teachers  from  the  East,  through  Bulga- 
ria, Bosnia,  and  Hungary,  even  into 
Rhsetia,  and  thence  to  these  fastnesses 
of  the  Alps.  The  mind  of  men,  thus 
left  free,  developed  itself  according  to 
the  different  character  of  the  races.  The 
people  of  Schwyz  were  strengthened  in 
their  adherence  to  the  authentic  Word 
of  God,  as  it  was  with  the  Apostles,  with- 
out the  use  of  pictures  or  the  bones  of 
saints  ;  this  Word  they  learned  by  heart, 
and  made  little  of  the  additions  of  men  ; 
hence  they  got  to  be  heretics,  and  were 
called  Manicheans ;  but  Catholicism  con- 
quered them  at  last. 

Thus  simple  and  unknown  lived  this 
ancient  people,  —  destined  to  restore  in 
the  end  the  Confederacy  of  Helvetia,  lost 
since  the  days  of  Caesar's  victory,  thir- 
teen hundred  years  before, — till  Gerhard, 
Abbot  of  Einsiedeln,  complained  of  them 
to  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  for  pasturing 
their  cattle  upon  the  slopes  which  be- 
longed to  the  convent :  for,  forgetful  of 
the  people  who  dwelt  in  these  parts, 
whose  existence,  indeed,  was  concealed 
from  him  by  the  monks,  the  Emperor 
Henry  II.,  in  1018,  had  bestowed  upon 
the  convent  the  neighboring  desert;  and 
the  Abbot,  of  course,  did  not  fail  to  make 
the  most  of  the  gift.  Thus  there  occurred 
a  collision.  The  Abbot  pursued  these 
poor  peasants  with  the  spiritual  power, 
which  was  not  light  in  those  days,  and 
summoned  them  before  the  Diet  of  No- 
bles of  Swabia;  but  they  rejected  that 
tribunal,  for  they  acknowledged  only  the 
authority  of  the  Emperor.  Whereupon 
the  Abbot  laid  his  complaint  before  Hen- 
ry V.  at  Basel,  where  Graf  Rudolph  of 
Lenzburg,  Bailiff  of  Schwyz,  spoke  for 
them.  A  simple  people,  innocent  of 
human  learning,  they  could  urge  against 
the  patent  of  the  Emperor  only  the  tra- 
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dition  of  their  fathers,  and  judgment  after  the  Swiss  Union  had  been  renewed, 

went  against  them  touching  the  matter,  at  the  instance  of  Walther  of  Atting- 

and  no  question  was  made  in  it  as  to  hausen,  in  1206,  Unterwalden  chose  Ru- 

the  validity  of  the  Emperor's  patent.  It  dolph,  Count  of  Hapsburg,  for  Bailiff, 

was  an  unexpected  blow  to  the  Schwyz-  He  endeavored  to  extend  his  authority 

ers.  Tradition  among  people  living  soli-  over  the  other  two  Cantons,  in  which  he 

tary  grows  into  a  religious  right,  which  was  aided  by  the  Emperor  Otho  IV., 

they  light  for  readily.  For  eleven  years  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  who  had 

their  turbulence  went  unpunished ;  for  been  raised  to  the  throne  in  opposition 

Henry  V.  had  other  matters  on  his  hands,  to  the  House  of  Swabia,  and  who,  for 

and  his  two  successors  conferred  other  the  purpose  of  conciliating  him,  made 

privileges  upon  the  convent.  Thirty  him  Imperial  Bailiff  of  the  Waldstatte. 

years  afterwards,  however,  in  1142  or  An  active,  vigorous  man  this  Rudolph, 

thereabouts,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  grandfather  of  the  Rudolph  who  was  af- 

monks,  obedience  was  commanded  by  terwards  called  to  be  King  of  the  Ger- 

the  Emperor  Conrad  III.,  then  on  the  mans,  whom  the  Swiss,  scattered  in  their 

point  of  departing  with  his  Crusaders  to  hamlets,  were  little  prepared  to  make 

Palestine.  But  the  people  answered,  —  head  against,  and  therefore  recognized 

"If  the  Emperor,  to  our  injury,  contem-  him  with  what  grace  they  might,  after  an 

ning  the  traditions  of  our  fathers,  will  assurance  that  their  freedom  and  rights 

give  our  land  to  unrighteous  priests,  the  should  be  maintained  ;  and  he  smoothed 

protection  of  the  Empire  is  worthless  to  for  them  their  old  controversy  with  the 

us."  Thereupon  the  Emperor  waxed  monks  of  Einsiedeln,  and  got  a  comfor- 

wroth ;  the  ban  was  laid  upon  them  by  table  division  of  the  property  made  in 

Hermann,  Bishop  of  Constance ;  but  they  1217.  But  he  was  hateful  to  them, 

withdrew,  nevertheless,  from  the  protec-  nevertheless ;  and  although  we  know 

tion  of  the  Empire,  and  Uri  and  Unter-  nothing  of  the  way  in  which  he  admin- 

walden  with  them, — fearing  neither  the  istered  his  office,  we  conjecture  that  it 

Emperor  nor  the  ban,  for  they  could  not  was  partly  because  the  Emperor  who 

conceive  how  it  was  a  sin  to  maintain  appointed  him  was  not  of  the  House  of 

the  right,  and  so  they  pastured  their  cat-  Hohenstaufen,  to  which  they  were  at- 

tle  without  fear.  tached,  and  partly  because  he  claimed 

When  Friedrich  I.  came  to  the  throne  that  the  office  of  Bailiff  was  hereditary 
and  wanted  soldiers,  he  sent  Graf  Ulrich  in  his  family,  whereas  the  men  of 
of  Lenzburg,  Bailiff  of  the  Waldstatte,  Schwyz  preferred  to  offer  it  of  their 
into  the  valleys  to  speak  to  the  men  of  own  free  will  to  whom  they  would. 
Schwyz.  "  The  heart  of  the  people  is  They  made  it  a  condition  of  assistance 
in  the  hands  of  noble  heroes,"  says  the  to  the  Emperor  Friedrich  in  1231,  when 
historian ;  —  gladly  did  the  youths,  six  he  went  down  into  Italy  to  fight  the 
hundred  strong,  seize  their  arms  and  go  Guelphs,  that  he  should  deprive  this 
forth  under  Graf  Ulrich,  whom  they  Rudolph  of  the  office  of  Imperial  Bail- 
loved,  to  fight  for  the  Emperor  his  iff;  and  then  they  went  forth,  six  hun- 
friend,  beyond  the  mountains,  in  Italy,  dred  strong,  and  did  famous  work  against 
And  now  it  came  the  Emperor's  turn  the  Guelphs,  with  such  fire  in  them  that 
for  the  ban  ;  the  whole  Imperial  House  the  Emperor  not  only  knighted  Struthan 
of  Hohenstaufen  fell  into  spiritual  dis-  von  Winkelried  of  Unterwalden,  but 
grace  ;  Friedrich  II.  was  cursed  at  Lyons  gave  that  valley  a  patent  of  freedom, 
as  a  blasphemer ;  but  these  things  did  according  to  which  the  Schwyzers  vol- 
not  turn  away  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  untarily  chose  the  protection  of  the  Em- 
Schwyz  from  his  House.  pire. 

Long  after  the  time  of  this  Ulrich,  the  And  now  Rudolph,  Count  of  Haps- 

last  reigning  Graf  of  Lenzburg,  shortly  burg,  founder  of  the  Austrian  monarchy, 
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strides  into  the  history  of  the  men  of 
Schwyz.  A  tall,  slender  man  this. Ru- 
dolph, bald  and  pale;  with  much  seri- 
ousness in  his  features,  but  winning  con- 
fidence the  moment  one  spoke  with  him 
by  his  friendliness,  loving  simplicity ;  a 
restless,  stirring  man,  with  more  wis- 
dom in  him  than  his  companions  had, 
equal  or  superior  to  him  in  birth  or 
power,  working  his  way  by  device  when 
he  could,  by  the  strong  arm  when  that 
was  needed.  He  took  the  part  of  the 
peasants  against  the  nobles,  and  used 
the  one  to  put  down  the  other.  In  the 
midst  of  the  turmoils  in  which  he  got  in- 
volved with  Sanct  Gallen  and  Basel,  and 
while  encamped  before  the  walls  of  the 
latter  city,  he  was  wakened  in  his  tent 
at  midnight  by  Friedrich  of  Hohenzol- 
lern,  Burgrave  of  Niirnberg ;  for  there 
had  come  from  Frankfort  on  the  Main 
Heinrich  von  Pappenheim,.  Hereditary 
Marshal  of  the  Empire,  with  the  news, 
that,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Electors,  with 
unanimous  consent,  in  consideration  of 
his  great  virtue  and  wisdom,  Lewis 
Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  and  Duke 
of  Bavaria  had  named  Count  Rudolph 
of  Hapsburg  King  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire of  the  Germans  " :  at  which  Rudolph 
was  more  astonished  than  those  who  knew 
him,  it  is  recorded.  Not  because  of  his 
senealooy,  nor  his  marriage  with  Ger- 

O  O**    '  O 

trude  Anne,  daughter  of  Burcard,  Count 
of  Hohenburg  and  Hagenlock,  did  he 
win  this  great  fortune,  but,  as  the  Elec- 
tor Engelbrecht  of  Cologne  said,  "  be- 
cause he  was  just  and  wise  and  loved 
of  God  and  men."  And  now  the  world 
learned  what  was  in  him ;  and  how  for 
eighteen  years  he  kept  the  throne,  which 
no  king  for  three-and-twenty  years  be- 
fore him  had  been  able  to  hold,  history 
will  relate  to  the  curious. 

Switzerland  was  divided  at  this  period 
into  small  sovereignties  and  baronial  fiefs ; 
and  there  were,  besides,  also  the  Imperi- 
al cities  of  Bern  and  Basel  and  Zurich. 
The  nobles  were  warlike  and  restless. 
Rudolph  checked  their  depredations  and 
composed  their  dissensions.  Upon  that 
seething  age  of  violence  and  rapine  he 
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laid,  as  it  were,  the  forming  hand,  as  if 
in  the  darkness  the  coming  time  was 
dimly  visible  to  him  ; —  a  man  to  be  re- 
membered, in  the  vexed  and  dishearten- 
ing history  of  Austria,  as  one  of  her  few 
heroes.  The  people  of  Schwyz,  Uri,  and 
Unterwalden,  notwithstanding  the  dislike 
they  had  shown  to  his  ancestor,  volun- 
tarily appointed  him  their  protector ;  and 
he  gave  them,  in  1274,  the  firm  assurance 
that  he  would  treat  them  as  worthy  sons 
of  the  Empire  in  inalienable  indepen- 
dence ;  and  to  that  assurance  he  re- 
mained true  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1291,  in  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  his  age. 

It  is  related  in  the  Rhymed  Chronicle 
of  Ottocar,  how  he  had  been  kept  alive 
for  a  whole  year  by  the  skill  of  his  phy- 
sicians, but  that  they  told  him  at  last,  as 
he  sat  playing  at  draughts,  that  death 
was  upon  him,  and  that  he  could  live 
but  five  days.  "  Well,  then,"  he  said, 
"  on  to  Spires  ! "  that  he  might  lay  him 
in  the  Imperial  vault  in  the  great  Cathe- 
dral there, — where  many  Emperors  slept 
their  long  sleep,  till,  in  the  Orleans  Suc- 
cession War  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV., 
as  afterwards  in  1794,  under  the  revolu- 
tionary commander  Custine,  French  sol- 
diers rudely  disturbed  it,  with  every  cir- 
cumstance of  outrage  which  Frenchmen 
only  could  devise.  Rudolph  went  forth 
thither,  but  fell  by  the  way,  and  died  at 
Germersheim,  a  dirty  little  village  which 
he  had  founded.  And  in  the  Cathedral 
at  Spires,  where  he  rested  from  his  ac- 
tivities, you  may  see  this  day  a  monumen- 
tal statue  of  him,  executed  by  that  great 
artist,  the  late  Ludwig  Schwanthaler  of 
Munich,  for  his  art-loving  patron,  Lud- 
wig I.,  King  of  Bavaria. 

Rudolph  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Al- 
brecht,  then  forty-three  years  old,  likewise 
a  vigorous  man,  whose  restless  spirit  of 
aggrandizement  gave  the  Swiss  much  un- 
easiness. His  purpose  seems  to  have  been 
to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  baronial  fiefs,  and,  having  thus 
encompassed  the  free  cities  and  the  Three 
Cantons,  to  compel  submission  to  his  au- 
thority. In  the  seventh  week  after  Ru- 
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dolph's  death,  they  met  together  to  renew 
the  ancient  bond  with  the  people  of  Uri 
and  Unterwalden ;  and  they  swore,  in  or 
out  of  their  valleys,  to  stand  by  one  anoth- 
er, if  harm  should  be  done  to  any  of  them. 
"In  this  we  are  as  one  man,"  ran  their 
oath,  among  other  things,  "  in  that  we  will 
receive  no  judge  who  is  not  a  countryman 
and  an  inhabitant,  or  who  has  bought  his 
office." 

After  several  years  of  troubles  and 
frights  among  them,  the  Emperor  sent  to 
the  Forest  Cantons  to  say,  that  it  would 
be  well  for  them  and  their  posterity,  if 
they  submitted  to  the  protection  of  the 
Royal  House,  as  all  neighboring  cities 
and  counties  had  done ;  he  wished  them 
to  be  his  dear  children ;  he  was  the  de- 
scendant of  their  Bailiff  of  Lenzburg, 
son  of  their  Emperor  Rudolph ;  if  he 
offered  them  the  protection  of  his  glo- 
rious line,  it  was  not  that  he  lusted  after 
their  flocks  or  would  make  merchandise 
of  their  poverty,  but  because  he  knew 
from  his  father  and  from  history  what 
brave  men  they  were,  whom  he  would 
lead  to  victory  and  knighthood  and  plun- 
der. 

Then  spake  the  nobles  and  the  free- 
men of  the  Forest  Cantons :  "  They  know 
very  well,  and  will  ever  remember,  how 
his  father  of  blessed  memory  was  a  good 
leader  and  Bailiff  to  them ;  but  they  love 
the  condition  of  their  ancestors,  and  will 
abide  by  it.  If  the  King  would  but  con- 
firm it!" 

And  thereupon  they  sent  Werner, 
Baron  of  Attinghausen,  Landammann 
of  Uri,  like  his  fathers)  before  him  and 
his  posterity  after  him,  to  the  Imperial 
Court.  But  the  King  was  quarrelling 
with  his  Electors,  and  was  in  bad  hu- 
mor, and  sent  to  Uri  to  forbid  them 
from  assessing  land-rates  on  a  convent 
there.  Whereupon  the  men  of  Schwyz, 
being  without  protection,  made  a  league 
for  ten  years  with  Werner,  Count  of 
Honburg;  and  that  their  submission  to 
the  Austrian  power  might  not  be  con- 
strued into  a  duty,  they  sent  to  the  King 
for  an  Imperial  Bailiff.  Albrecht  ap- 
pointed Hermann  Gessler  of  Brunek, 


and  Beringer  of  Landenberg,  whose 
cousin  Hermann  was  in  much  favor  with 
him.  Beringer's  manners  were  rough 
even  at  the  Court ;  and  to  get  rid  of  him, 
they  sent  him  to  tame  the  Waldstatte. 
He  appointed  Bailiffs  whose  poverty  and 
avarice  were  the  cause  of  much  oppres- 
sion, emboldened  as  they  were  by  the  ill- 
feeling  of  the  King  towards  the  men  of 
Schwyz,  whose  freedom  the  King  had 
refused  to  confirm,  and  waited  only  for 
opportunity  to  annihilate  their  ancient 
rights,  after  the  example  he  had  already 
set  in  Vienna  and  Styria. 

The  Imperial  Bailiffs  resolved  to  take 
up  their  abode  in  the  Forest  Cantons, — 
Landenberg  in  Unterwalden,  near  Sar- 
nen,  in  a  castle  of  the  King's,  while  Gess- 
ler built  a  prison-castle  by  Altorf  in  Uri ; 
for  within  the  memory  of  men  no  lord 
had  dwelt  in  Schwyz.  They  used  their 
power  wantonly; — unjust  and  weary  im- 
prisonments for  slightest  faults;  haughty 
manners,  and  all  the  stings  of  insolent 
authority ;  —  and  no  redress  to  be  had  at 
the  King's  hands.  The  peace  and  happy 
security  of  the  men  of  Schwyz  were  gone, 
and  they  looked  in1  one  another's  faces  for 
the  thing  that  was  to  be  done.  The  hon- 
ored families  of  their  race  were  despised 
and  called  peasant-nobles  ;  —  there  was 
Werner  Stauffacher,  a  well-to-do  and 
well-meaning  man  ;  and  the  Lord  of  At- 
tinghausen above  all,  of  an  ancient  house, 
in  years,  with  much  experience,  and  true 
to  his  country;  there  was  Rudolph  Re- 
dings  of  Biberek,  whose  descendants  live 
to  this  day  in  Schwyz,  supporting  still 
the  honor  of  their  name ;  and  the  Win- 
kelrieds,  mindful  of  the  spirit  of  their 
ancestor  who  slew  the  dragon.  In  such 
persons  the  people  'believed;  they  knew 
them  and  their  fathers  before  them  ;  and 
when  they  were  made  light  of,  there  was 
hatred  between  the  people  and  the  Bail- 
iffs. As  Gessler  passed  Stauffacher's 
house  in  Steinen,  one  day,  where  the  lit- 
tle chapel  now  stands,  and  saw  how  the 
house  was  well  built,  with  many  win- 
dows, and  painted  over  with  mottoes,  af- 
ter the  manner  of  rich  farmers'  houses, 
he  cried  to  his  face,  "  Can  one  endure 
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that  these  peasants  should  live  in  such 
houses  ?  " 

It  came  at  last  to  insulting  their  wives 
and  daughters ;  and  the  first  man  that 
attempted  this,  one  Wolfenschiess,  was 
struck  dead  by  an  angry  husband ;  and 
when  the  brave  wife  of  Stauffacher  re- 
flected how  her  turn  might  come  next, 
she  persuaded  her  husband  to  antici- 
pate the  danger.  Werner  Stauffacher  at 
once  crossed  the  lake  to  Uri,  to  consult 
with  his  friend  Walther,  Prince  of  At- 
tinghausen,  with  whom  he  found  con- 
cealed a  young  man  of  courage  and  un- 
derstanding. "  He  is  an  Unterwaldner 
from  the  Melchthal,"  said  Walther;  "  his 
name  is  Erni  an  der  Halden,  and  he  is  a 
relation  of  mine;  for  a  trifling  matter 
Landenberg  has  fined  him  a  couple  of 
oxen  ;  his  father  Henry  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  loss,  whereupon  a  servant 
of  the  Bailiff  said,  '  If  the  peasants  want 
to  eat  bread,  they  can  draw  their  own 
plough ' ;  at  which  Erni  took  fire,  and 
broke  one  of  the  fellow's  fingers  with  his 
stick,  and  then  took  refuge  here ;  mean- 
while the  Bailiff  has  caused  his  father's 
eyes  to  be  put  out."  And  then  the  two 
friends  took  counsel  together ;  and  Wal- 
ther bore  witness  how  the  venerable 
Lord  of  Attinghausen  had  said  that 
these  Bailiffs  were  no  longer  to  be  en- 
dured. What  desolating  wrath  resist- 
ance would  bring  upon  the  Waldstatte 
they  knew  and  measured,  and  swore 
that  death  was  better  than  an  unright- 
eous yoke.  And  they  parted,  each  to 
sound  his  friends,  —  appointing  as  a 
place  of  conference  the  Riitli.  It  is  a 
little  patch  of  meadow,  which  the  preci- 
pices seem  to  recede  expressly  to  form, 
on  the  Bay  of  Uri,  sloping  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  —  so  called  from  the  trees 
being  rooted  out  (ausgereutef)  there, — 
not  far  from  the  boundary  between  Un- 
terwalden  and  Uri,  where  the  Mytenstein 
rises  solitary  like  an  obelisk  out  of  the 
water.  There,  in  the  stillness  of  night, 
they  often  met  together  for  council 
touching  the  work  which  was  to  be  done ; 
thither  by  lonely  paths  came  Fiirst  and 
Melchthal,  Stauffacher  in  his  boat,  and 


from  Unterwalden  his  sister's  son,  Edel- 
knecht  of  Rudenz.  The  more  dangerous 
the  deed,  the  more  solemn  the  bond  which 
bound  them. 

On  the  night  of  Wednesday  before 
Martinmas,  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1307,  Fiirst,  Melchthal,  and  Stauffacher 
brought  each  from  his  own  Canton  ten  up- 
right men  to  the  Riitli,  to  deliberate  hon- 
estly together.  And  when  they  came  there 
and  remembered  their  inherited  freedom, 
and  the  eternal  brotherly  bond  between 
them,  consecrated  by  the  danger  of  the 
times,  they  feared  neither  Albrecht  nor 
the  power  of  Austria ;  and  they  took  each 
other  by  the  hand,  and  said,  that  "  in 
these  matters  no  one  was  to  act  after  his 
own  fancy ;  no  one  was  to  desert  an- 
other ;  that  in  friendship  they  would  live 
and  die ;  each  was  so  to  strive  to  pre- 
serve the  ancient  rights  of  the  people 
that  the  Swiss  through  all  time  might 
taste  of  this  friendship ;  neither  should 
the  property  or  the  rights  of  the  Count 
of  Hapsburg  be  molested,  nor  the  Bail- 
iffs or  their  servants  lose  one  drop  of 
blood ;  but  the  freedom  which  their  fa- 
thers gave  them  they  would  bequeath  to 
their  children":  and  then,  when  remem- 
bering that  upon  what  they  did  now  the 
fate  of  their  posterity  depended,  each 
looked  upon  his  friend,  consoled.  And 
Walther  Fiirst,  Werner  Stauffacher,  and 
Arnold  an  der  Halden  of  Melchthal  lift- 
ed their  hands  to  heaven,  and,  in  the 
name  of  God,  who  created  emperor  and 
peasant  with  the  inalienable  rights  of 
man,  swore  to  maintain  their  freedom ; 
and  when  the  thirty  heard  this,  each  one 
raised  his  hand  and  swore  the  same  by 
God  and  the  Saints;  —  and  then  each 
went  his  way  to  his  hut,  and  was  silent, 
and  wintered  his  cattle. 

In  the  mean  while  it  happened  that  the 
Bailiff  Hermann  Gessler  was  shot  dead 
by  Wilhelm  Tell,  who  was  of  Biirglen, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Schachenthal,  a 
half-hour  from  Altorf,  in  Uri,  —  son-in- 
law  of  Walther  Fiirst,  and  a  man  of 
some  substance,  for  he  had  the  steward- 
ship in  fee  in  Biirglen  of  the  Frauenmiis- 
ter  Abbey  in  Zurich,  —  one  of  the  con- 
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spirators.  Out  of  wanton  tyranny,  or 
suspicious  of  the  breaking  out  of  disturb- 
ances, Gessler  determined  to  discover 
who  bore  the  joke  most  impatiently  ;  and, 
after  the  symbolical  way  of  the  times  and 
the  people,  set  up  a  hat,  (it  was  on  the 
18th  of  November,)  to  represent  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Duke  Albrecht  of  Austria, 
and  commanded  all  to  do  it  homage. 
The  story  of  Tell's  refusal,  and  of  the 
apple  placed  on  the  head  of  his  son  to 
be  shot  at,  the  world  knows  far  and  wide. 
Convinced  by  his  success  that  God  was 
with  him,  Tell  confessed,  that,  if  the  mat- 
ter had  gone  wrong,  he  would  have  had 
his  revenge  upon  the  Bailiif.  Gessler 
did  not  dare  to  detain  him  in  Uri,  on  ac- 
count of  Tell's  many  friends  and  rela- 
tions, but  took  him  up  the  lake,  contrary 
to  the  traditions  of  the  people,  which  for- 
bade foreign  imprisonment.  They  had 
not  got  far  beyond  the  Riitli,  when  the 
fohn-wind,  breaking  loose  from  the  gulfs 
of  the  Gothard,  threw  the  waves  into  a 
rage,  and  the  rocks  echoed  with  its  angry 
cries.  In  this  moment  of  deadly  danger, 
Gessler  commanded  them  to  unbind  Tell, 
who,  he  knew,  was  an  excellent  boatman ; 
and  as  they  passed  by  the  foot  of  the 
Axen  Mountain,  to  the  right  as  you  come 
out  of  the  Bay  of  Uri,  Tell  grasped  his 
bow  and  leaped  upon  a  flat  rock  there, 
climbed  up  the  mountain  while  the  boat 
tossed  to  and  fro  against  the  rocks,  and 
fled  through  the  land  of  the  men  of 
Schwyz.  But  the  Bailiff  escaped  the 
storm  also,  and  landed  by  Kiissnacht, 
where  he  fell  with  Tell's  arrow  through 
him. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  was 
Tell's  deed  alone:  the  hour  which  the 
people  had  agreed  upon  for  their  de- 
liverance had  not  come;  they  had  no 
part  in  the  death  of  Gessler.  Carlyle 
has  remarked  this  as  appearing  also  in 
Schiller's  drama,  in  the  construction  of 
which,  he  says,  "  there  is  no  connection, 
or  a  very  slight  one,  between  the  enter- 
prise of  Tell  and  that  of  the  men  of 
Riitli."  It  was  not  a  deed  conformable 
to  law  or  the  highest  ethics,  yet  it  was  one 
which  mankind  is  ever  ready  to  forgive 


and  applaud  ;  and  the  echo  of  it  through 
the  ages  will  die  away  only  when  hatred 
of  tyranny  and  wrathful  impatience  un- 
der hopeless  oppression  die  away  also 
from  the  hearts  of  men.  Tell  was  an 
outlaw,  and  he  took  an  outlaw's  ven- 
geance :  it  was  life  against  life.  And 
yet  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  historian 
of  Switzerland  (that  wonderful  genius, 
Johannes  Miiller,  who  is  reported  to 
have  read  more  books  than  any  man 
in  Europe,  in  proof  of  which  they  point 
you  to  his  fifty  folio  volumes  of  excerpts 
in  the  Town  Library  at  Schaffhausen) 
suggests  as  a  reason  why  there  were 
only  one  hundred  and  fourteen  persons, 
who  had  known  Tell,  to  gather  together 
in  1388,  not  much  more  than  thirty  years 
after  his  death,  at  the  erection  of  a  chap- 
el dedicated  to  his  memory  on  the  rock 
where  he  leaped  ashore,  that  Tell  did 
not  often  leave  Biirglen,  where  he  dwelt, 
and  that,  according  to  the  ethics  of  that 
period,  the  deed  was  not  one  likely  to 
attract  inquisitive  wonderers  to  him. 

There  is  hardly  an  event  or  character 
in  history  which  is  not  to  somebody  a 
myth  or  a  phantom ;  and  so  Tell  has 
not  escaped  the  skepticism  of  men.  But 
those  who  doubt  his  existence  have  lit- 
tle experience  of  history,  says  Miiller. 
Grasser  was  the  first  to  remark  the  re- 
semblance between  the  adventures  of 
Tell  and  those  of  a  certain  Tocco,  or 
Toke,  or  Palnatoke,  of  Denmark,  which 
are  related  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  a 
learned  historian  who  flourished  in  Den- 
mark in  the  twelfth  century,  of  which 
kingdom  and  its  dependencies  he  com- 
piled an  elaborate  history,  first  printed 
at  Paris  in  1486  ;  but  the  Danish  Tocco, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  tenth  century,  was 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Swiss,  who,  if 
ever,  came  to  the  Alps  before  that  time. 
The  Icelanders,  also,  have  a  similar  story 
about  another  hero,  which  appears  in  the 
"  Vilkinasaga  "  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  Danes  and  other 
Northern  people  got  their  tradition  from 
the  Swiss,  by  way  of  the  Hanse  Towns 
perhaps,  if  we  are  to  be  permitted  to  be- 
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lieve  in  but  one  original  tradition,  which 

c  * 

is  not  less  arbitrary  than  unphilosophic. 
Moreover,  for  what  did  these  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  people  dedicate 
a  chapel  to  him  thirty  years  and  a  little 
more  after  his  death  ?  And  there  is  the 
Chronicle  of  Klingenberg,  which  covers 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which 
tells  his  story ;  and  Melchior  Russ,  0f  Lu- 
cerne, who,  in  compiling  his  book,  about 
the  year  1480,  had  before  him  a  Tell-song, 
and  the  Chronicle  of  Eglof  Etterlins, 
Town-Clerk  of  Lucerne  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century;  and  since  1387, 
too,  there  has  been  solemn  service  by  the 
people  of  Uri  to  commemorate  him.  So 
that  the  "  Fable  Danoise  "  of  Uriel  Freu- 
denberger  of  Bern  (1760)  becomes  a 
mere  absurdity,  and  the  indignant  Can- 
ton of  Uri  had  no  less  right  to  burn  it 
(although  to  burn  was  not  to  answer  it, 
suggests  the  critic,)  than  to  honor  the 
"  Defence  "  by  Balthasar  with  two  med- 
als of  gold.  And  what  has  been  written 
to  establish  him  may  be  read  in  Zurlauben, 
(whose  approbation  is  almost  proof,  says 
Miiller,  reverentially,)  and  elsewhere  as 
undernoted.* 

Tell's  posterity  in  the  male  line  is 
reported  to  have  died  out  with  Johann 
Martin,  in  1684;  the  female,  with  Ve- 
rena,  in  1720.  Yet  it  is  certainly  a 
little  surprising  that  the  elder  Swiss 
chroniclers,  John  of  Winterthur,  and 
Justinger  of  Bern,  for  instance,  who 
were  almost  Tell's  contemporaries,  make 
no  mention  of  him  in  relating  the  Rev- 
olution in  the  Waldstatte,  and  that  it 
should  be  left  to  Tschudi  and  others,  al- 
most two  hundred  years  afterwards,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  to  give  his  story  that 
dramatic  importance  upon  which  Schiller 
has  set  the  seal  forever.  It  can  be  explain- 

*  In  Balthasar,  Def.  de  GuilL  Tell  (Lucerne, 
1760)  ;  Gottl.  Eman.  von  Haller,  Vorlesung 
iiber  With.  Tell,  etc.  (Bern,  1772);  Hisely,  GuilL 
Tell  el  la  Revolution  de  1307  (Delft,  1826);  Ide- 
ler,  Die  Sage  vom  Schusee  des  Tell  (Berlin, 
1836) ;  Hausser,  Die  Sage  vom  Tell  (Heidelberg, 
1840);  Schoenhuth,  WiUi.  Tell,  Geschichte  aus 
der  Vorze.it  (Reutlingen,  1836) ;  Henning,  Willi. 
Tell  (Nurnberg,  1836);  and  Histoire  de  GuilL 
Tell,  Liberateur  de  la  Suisse  (Paris,  1843). 


ed,  perhaps,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
at  the  time  possess  that  importance  which 
we  have  been  taught  to  give  it ;  though 
roughly,  thus,  we  do  away  with  the  po- 
etry of  it,  to  be  sure.  Let  Voltaire, 
whose  function  it  was  to  deny,  enjoy  his 
feeble  sneer,  that  "  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
nouncing those  respectable  names" — to 
wit,  Melchtad,  and  Stauffager,  and  Val- 
therfurst,  to  say  nothing  of  Grisler  — 
"injures  their  celebrity."  Neither  are 
we  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  it  is  doubted, 
if  not  denied,  that  there  ever  was  any 
Gessler  in  Uri  to  perform  all  the  wicked 
things  ascribed  to  him,  and  to  get  that 
arrow  through  him  in  such  dramatic  and 
effective  manner  in  the  Hollow  Way; 
for  has  not  Kopp  published,  with  edify- 
ing explanation,  "  Documents  for  the 
History  of  the  Confederation,"  (Lucerne, 
1835,)  in  which,  in  the  list  of  Bailiffs 
(Landvoigte')  at  Kiissnacht,  we  do  not 
find  the  name  of  Gessler?  Perhaps 
there  was  a  mistake  in  the  name,  the 
critic  suggests. 

The  Revolution  thus  begun  at  the 
Riitli,  and  by  Tell,  went  forward  swift- 
ly in  January,  1308;  and,  true  to  their 
oath,  it  was  consummated  by  the  men 
of  Schwyz  without  harm  to  the  property 
of  the  Bailiffs,  also  without  the  spilling 
of  a  single  drop  of  blood.  The  prison  at 
Uri  was  captured,  and  Landenberg  also, 
as  he  descended  to  hear  mass,  by  twenty 
men  from  Unterwalden ;  but,  escaping,  he 
fled  across  the  meadows  from  Sarnen  to 
Alpnach,  where  he  was  overtaken  and 
made  to  swear  that  he  would  never  set 
foot  again  in  the  Waldstatte,  and  then 
suffered  to  depart  safely  to  the  King. 
And  the  peasants  breathed  again ;  and 
Stauffacher's  wife  opened  her  house  to 
all  who  had  been  at  the  Riitli ;  and  there 
was  joy  in  the  land. 

And  how  in  that  same  year  Duke  Al- 
brecht  met  with  a  bloody  end,  such  as 
befell  no  King  or  Emperor  of  the  Ger- 
mans before  or  after  him,  at  the  hands  of 
Duke  John,  his  nephew,  whose  inheritance 
he  had  kept  back,  and  other  conspirators ; 
and  what  vengeance  overtook  the  mur- 
derers ;  and  how  Duke  John,  escaping  in 
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the  habit  of  a  monk  into  Italy,  was  no 
more  heard  of,  but  became  a  shadow  for- 
ever, like  the  rest  of  them  ;  —  and  how, 
eight  years  afterwards,  came  the  expedi- 
tion of  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria  against 
the  Waldstatte,  and  the  fight  at  Morgar- 
ten,  where  the  Swiss,  thirteen  hundred 
mountaineers  in  all,  Wilhelm  Tell  among 
them,  routed  twenty  thousand  of  the  well- 
armed  chivalry  of  Austria,  —  dating  from 
that  heroic  Thermopylae  of  theirs  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  as,  lar- 
ger and  perhaps  not  less  resolute,  we  see 
it  to-day,  ready  to  defy,  if  need  be,  sin- 
gle-handed, the  greatest  military  nation 
of  the  earth ;  —  and  how,  thirty  years  af- 
terwards, the  men  of  Schwyz  and  Uri  go 
forth,  nine  hundred  strong,  —  among  them 
Teh1,  and  Werner  Stauffacher,  now  bent 
with  years,  —  to  the  aid  of  Bern,  threat- 
ened by  the  nobles  roundabout ;  —  and 
how,  in  1332,  was  formed  the  league  with 
Lucerne,  whereby  the  beautiful  lake  gets 
its  name  as  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Forest 
Cantons ;  —  and  how,  one  sultry  July  day 
in  1386,  the  men  of  Schwyz  and  Uri 
and  Unterwalden,  together  with  other 
Swiss,  —  some  of  them  armed  with  the 
very  halberds  with  which  their  fathers 
defended  the  pass  at  Morgarten, — fought 
again  their  hereditary  enemy,  Austria,  by 
the  clear  waters  of  the  little  Lake  of  Sem- 
pach;  how,  when  they  saw  the  enemy, 
they  fell  upon  their  knees,  according  to 
their  ancient  custom,  and  prayed  to  God, 
and  then  with  loud  war-cry  dashed  at 
full  run  upon  the  Austrian  host,  whose 
shields  were  like  a  dazzling  wall,  and 
their  spears  like  a  forest,  and  the  Mayor 
of  Lucerne  with  sixty  of  his  followers 
went  down  in  the  shock,  but  not  a  sin- 
gle one  of  the  Austrians  recoiled ;  and 
how  at  that  critical,  dreadful  moment, 
—  for  the  flanks  of  the  enemy's  phalanx 
were  advancing  to  encompass  them,  — 
there  suddenly  strode  forth  the  Knight 
Arnold  Strutthan  von  Winkelried,  cry- 
ing, "  I  will  make  a  path  for  you  !  care 
for  my  wife  and  children ! "  and,  rushing 
forward,  grasped  several  spears  and  bur- 
ied them  in  his  breast,  —  a  large,  stron^ 

O      '  O 

man,  he  bore  the  soldiers  down  with  him 


as  he  fell,  and  his  companions  pushed 
forward  over  his  dead  body  into  the 
midst  of  the  host,  and  the  victory  was 
won,  and  another  book  was  added  to  the 
epic  story  of  the  men  of  Schwyz  and 
Uri  and  Unterwalden ;  —  and  how  Duke 
Leopold  fell  fighting  bravely,  as  became 
his  house,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  nobles 
with  him,  so  that  there  was  mourning  at 

O 

the  Court  of  Austria  for  many  a  year, 
and  men  said  it  was  a  judgment  upon 
the  reckless  spirit  of  the  nobles ;  and 
how  Martin  Malterer,  standard-bearer, 
of  Freyburg  in  the  Breisgau,  happening 
to  come  upon  Leopold  as  he  was  dying, 
was  as  one  petrified,  and  the  banner  fell 
from  his  hands,  and  he  threw  himself 
across  the  body  of  Leopold  to  save  it 
from  further  outrage,  waiting  for  and 
finding  his  own  death  there  ;  —  and  how 
this  ruinous  contest  between  Switzerland 
and  Austria  was  not  finally  closed  till  the 
time  of  Maximilian,  in  1499,  when  first 
the  right  of  private  war  was  abolished  in 
Germany ;  —  and  how,  through  the  vari- 
ous fortunes  of  the  succeeding  centuries, 
the  character  of  the  Swiss  has  remained 
for  the  most  part  the  same  as  in  the  ear- 
lier time  :  —  these  things  one  mav  read 

* 

at  large  elsewhere ;  but  we  hasten  to  the 
conclusion. 

The  story  of  Tell  has  been  the  subject 
of  several  dramas.  Lemierre,  a  popular 
French  dramatist  of  his  day,  (though  J. 
J.  Rousseau  affects  to  call  him  a  scribe 
whom  the  French  Academy  once  crown- 
ed,) produced  a  play  founded  upon  it, 
in  Paris,  in  1766  ;  but  the  language  of 

7  '  O          O 

Swiss  freemen  on  a  French  stage  was 
little  to  the  taste  of  those  days,  and  it 
was  a  failure.  Voltaire,  when  asked 
what  he  thought  of  it,  replied,  — "  11 
n'y  a  rien  d  dire;  il  est  ecrit  en  langue 
du pays"  But  twenty  years  afterwards 
it  was  revived  with  prodigious  success ; 
for  the  truth  which  was  in  it  flashed  out 
then,  forerunner  of  the  storm  which  was 
soon  to  break  over  France.  Again,  when 
Florian,  whom  we  are  to  remember  al- 
ways for  his  "Fables,"  banished  in  1793 
by  the  decree  which  forbade  nobles  to  re- 
main in  Paris,  taking  refuge  at  Sceaux, 
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was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  he 
consoled  his  captivity  by  composing  his 
drama  of  "  Guillaume  Tell," — the  worst 
of  his  productions,  it  is  recorded.  Last- 
ly, it  has  been  consecrated  for  all  time  by 
the  genius  of  Friedrich  Schiller.  The 
legend  was  first  brought  to  Schiller's  no- 

O  O 

tice,  doubtless,  by  Goethe,  who  writes 
to  him  concerning  it  from  Switzerland 
in  1797.  Goethe  himself  thought  of 
founding  an  epic  on  it.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  1801,  before  his  journey 
to  Dresden,  that  Schiller's  attention  was 
permanently  directed  to  it.  Completed 
on  the  18th  of  February,  it  was  brought 
out  at  Weimar  on  the  17th  of  March, 
1804,  with  the  most  extraordinary  suc- 
cess: the  fifth  act,  however,  was  suppress- 
ed, in  deference  to  the  intended  court 
alliance  with  the  daughter  of  a  murder- 
ed Russian  emperor ;  it  not  being  con- 
sidered good  taste  to  represent  the  assas- 
sination of  an  autocrat  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion. 

Schiller's  drama  has  been  translated  in- 
to French  by  Merle  d'Aubigne  and  oth- 
ers, and  many  times  into  English,— among 
us  by  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Brooks.  It  follows 
the  tradition  substantially.  Carlyle  de- 
clares, indeed,  that  "  the  incidents  of  the 
Swiss  Revolution,  as  detailed  in  Tschudi 
or  Muller,  are  here  faithfully  preserved, 
even  to  their  minutest  branches."  We 
tarried  once  for  several  days  at  Brunnen, 
and  read  the  play  upon  the  spot  in  sight 
of  the  Riitli,  in  the  little  balcony  of  the 
pension  of  the  Golden  Eagle,  with  the 
deep,  calm,  blue  lake  at  our  feet,  and  the 
Hacken  and  Axen  mountains  and  the  Se- 
lisberg  shutting  out  the  world  for  a  time  ; 
and  as  we  look  at  the  play  now,  it  recalls 
with  the  utmost  minuteness  the  scenery 
and  the  coloring  of  it  all :  yet  Schiller 
never  was  there.  It  was  the  last  start- 
ling effulgence  of  his  comet-like  genius ; 
for  when  the  spring-flowers  came  again, 
he  was  gone  from  our  earth. 

In  the  last  act  of  the  great  drama,  as 
Tell  sits  at  his  cottage-door  in  Biii'glen 
in  Uri,  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, after  the  consummation  of  the  deed, 
there  approaches  a  monk  begging  alms; 


—  it  is  the  parricide  Duke  John,  flying 
the  sight  and  presence  of  men.  In  the 
contrast  of  the  feelings  of  these  two  per- 
sons, then  and  there,  one  reads  Schiller's 
justification  of  his  hero.  As  if  to  com- 
plete by  contrast  the  moral  of  the  drama 
of  "  Tell,"  it  is  related  also  in  the  tradi- 
tion, that  in  1354,  when  the  stream  of 
the  Schachen  was  swollen,  Tell,  then 
bowing  under  the  snowy  years,  seeing  a 
child  fall  into  it,  as  he  passed  that  way, 
plunged  in,  and  lost  his  life.  Uhland 
has  indicated  this  in  his  u  Death  of  Tell," 
as  only  Uhland  could :  — 

"  Die  Kraft  derselben  Liebe, 
Die  du  dern  Knaben  trugst, 
Ward  einst  in  dir  zum  Triebe, 
Dass  du  den  Zwingherrn  schlugst." 

Some  liken  life  to  a  book  to  be  read 
in.  To  us  it  is  rather  an  unwritten  poem 
which  each  age  repeats  to  the  next, — me- 
lodious sometimes,  as  when  the  blind  old 
mythic  bard  of  Chios  sang  it  under  the 
olive-trees,  by  the  blue  JEgean,  to  the  lis- 
tening Greeks,  thirsty  for  beauty,  drink- 
ing it  ever  with  their  eyes,  and  with  their 
lips  lisping  it,  —  or  rough  and  more  full 
of  meaning,  as  when,  with  the  men  of 
Schwyz  and  Uri  and  Unterwalden,  the 
great  idea  of  freedom,  majestic  as  their 
mountains,  utters  itself,  composed  and 
stern,  in  deeds  which  for  all  time  make 
Switzerland  honored  and  free. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  1859,  the 
heart  of  Germany  beat  with  gladness,  if 
touched  also  with  a  certain  sorrow,  as 
in  every  hamlet,  on  every  hill-side,  from 
the  German  Ocean  to  the  Tyrolese  Alps, 
from  the  Vosges  to  the  Carpathians  and 
the  Slavic  border,  the  people  met  to  cel- 
ebrate with  simple  rites  the  hundredth 
birthday  of  its  great  poet  Schiller,  in 
whom  they  recognize-  not  more  what  he 
did  than  what  he  sought  after,  whose 
striving  is  their  striving,  from  highest  to 
lowest,  —  the  ideal  man,  burning  to  gath- 
er them  together,  and  fold  them  as  one 
flock  under  one  shepherd,  that,  no  longer 
divided,  they  may  face  the  world  and  the 
future  with  one  heart,  with  one  great 
trembling  hope,  to  lead  the  new  civili- 
zation to  its  lasting  triumphs. 
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Schiller  had  sung  of  Wilhelm  Tell ; 
and  the  men  of  Schwyz  remembered 
him  on  that  occasion,  too,  on  the  Riitli, 
•with  their  confederates  from  Oberwalden 
and  Niederwalden.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  llth  of  November,  they  met  at 
Brunnen, — on  the  lake,  as  we  have  said, 
—  the  men  of  Schwyz  embarking  in  one 
great  boat,  amidst  peals  of  music,  while 
numberless  little  canoes  received  the 
others.  The  wind,  blowing  strong  from 
the  north,  filled  the  sail,  and,  as  they 
floated  down  the  Bay  of  Uri,  they  re- 
membered Stauflacher  and  his  friends, 
who  had  glided  over  the  same  dark  wa- 
ters at  dead  of  night,  past  the  Myten- 
stein  to  the  Riitli,  and  the  old  time  lived 
again  ;  and  the  little  chapel  on  the  spot 
where  Tell  sprang  ashore,  erected  by 
the  Canton  Uri,  where  once  a  year, 
since  1388,  mass  is  said,  and  a  sermon 
preached  to  the  people,  who  go  up  in 
solemn  procession  of  little  boats,  looked 
friendly  over  to  them  ;  and  the  country- 
men of  Schiller,  present  for  the  first 
time  from  Stuttgart  and  Munich,  won- 
dered at  the  solemn  beauty  of  the  snow- 
peaks  reflected  in  the  waters  below.  A 
chorus  of  many  voices  broke  upon  the 
mountain-stillness,  as  the  little  fleet  ap- 
proached the  Riitli ;  the  men  of  Uri,  al- 
ready there,  "  the  first  on  the  spot,"  and 
with  them  the  men  of  Gersau,  a  valiant 
band,  answered  in  a  song  of  welcome ; 
and  they  shook  each  other  by  the  hand, 
and  made  a  little  circle,  three  hundred 
in  all,  upon  the  Riitli ;  and  Lusser  of 
Uri  thanked  the  men  of  Schwyz  for  the 
invitation  to  remember  their  fathers  here 
on  the  five  hundred  and  fifty-second  an- 
niversary of  the  deeds  which  Schiller  has 
so  gloriously  sung.  We  best  remember 
the  poet  by  repeating  and  upholding  his 
words  :  — 


"  Wir  wollen  seyn  ein  einzig  Volk  von  Brii- 

dern, 

In  keiner  Noth  uns  trennen  und  Gefahr. 
Wir  wollen  frey  seyn,  wie  die  Vater  waren, 
Eher  den  Tod  als  in  der  Knechtschaft  leben. 
Wir  wollen  trauen  auf  den  hochsten  Gott, 
Und  uns  nicht  furchten  vor  der  Macht  der 

Menschen." 


"  One  people  will  we  be,— a  band  of  brothers; 
No  danger,  no  distress  shall  sunder  us. 
We  will  be  freemen  as  our  fathers  were, 
And  sooner  welcome  death  than  live  as  slaves. 
We  will  rely  on  God's  almighty  arm, 
And  never  quail  before  the  power  of  man."  * 

Then  they  read  the  scene  of  the  Riitli 
Oath  from  Schiller's  play,  and  sing  the 
Swiss  national  song,  "  Callest  thou,  my 
Fatherland  ?  "  And  the  pastor  Tschiim- 
perlin  admonishes  them  that  they  best 
cultivate  the  spirit  of  Schiller  and  Tell 
by  worthy  training  of  their  children. 
As  they  are  about  to  break  up  at  last, 
the  Landammann  Styger  of  Schwyz  sug- 
gests a  beautiful  thing  to  them: — "As 
we  came  from  Brunnen,  and  looked  up 
at  the  Mytenstein  as  we  passed  it,  —  the 
great  pyramid  rising  up  there  out  of  the 
water  as  if  meant  by  Nature  for  a  monu- 
ment, —  it  seemed  to  us  that  a  memorial 
tablet  should  be  placed  there,  simple  like 
the  column  itself,  with  words  like  these  : 
'  To  Him  who  wrote  "  Tell,"  on  his  One 
Hundredth  Birthday,  the  Original  Can- 
tons." And  the  proposition  was  re- 
ceived with  unanimous  shout  of  assent. 
"  This  was  the  worthy  ending  of  the 
Schiller-Festival  on  the  Riitli,"  says  the 
contemporary  chronicle. 

On  the  10th  day  of  November,  1859, 
also,  there  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Society  of 
the  Swiss  Union  the  deed  of  purchase 
of  the  Riitli.  It  is  in  the  handwriting  of 
Franz  Lusser  of  Uri,  Clerk  of  the  Court, 
and  dated  the  10th  of  November,  the 
birthday  of  Schiller.  Thus  Switzerland 
owns  its  sacred  places,  and  the  title- 
deeds  long  laid  up  in  its  heart  are  writ- 
ten out  at  last. 

On  the  21st  of  October  of  last  year,  on 
a  brilliant  afternoon,  the  men  of  Schwyz 
and  Uri  went  forth  again  from  Brunnen, 
with  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  land. 
From  Treib  came  the  Unterwaldners,  all 
in  richly  decorated  boats,  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  Lucerne  in  two  steamboats  with 
much  music,  meeting  in  front  of  the 
Mytenstein,  which  lifts  its  colossal  front 

*  Kev.  C.  T.  Brooks's  translation,  p.  53. 
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eighty  feet  above  the  water  there.  The 
top  of  it  was  covered  with  a  large  boat- 
sail,  with  the  arms  of  the  original  Can- 
tons and  Swiss  mottoes  on  it ;  in  a  wreath 
of  evergreen,  the  arms  of  the  other  Can- 

O  ' 

tons ;  in  the  middle  of  it,  in  token  of  the 
twenty-two  Cantons,  a  white  cross  upon 
red  ground ;  above  all,  the  flag  of  the 
Confederacy  spread  to  the  Fohn.  At  the 
foot  was  a  little  stand  made  of  twigs  for 
the  speaker,  about  which  the  little  fleet- 
was  grouped,  under  the  charge  of  the 
•Landammann  Aufdermauer  of  Brunnen, 
a  gallant  gentleman,  host  of  the  Golden 
Eagle,  with  his  kind  little  sister,  of  whom 
we  spoke  at  the  beginning. 

When  all  was  still,  Uri  opens  the  musi- 
cal trilogy, — the  words  by  P.  Gall.  Morell, 
monk  of  Einsiedeln,  the  music  by  Baum- 
gartner  of  Zurich ;  Unterwalden  takes 
up  the  burden;  then  Schwyz;  then  all 
three  in  chorus ;  —  and  the  echo  of  the 
fresh  voices  among  the  rocks  there  was 
as  in  a  cathedral.  Then  Landammann 
Styger  climbs  to  the  stand,  and  makes 
a  little  speech,  and  reads  a  letter  from 
Schiller's  daughter,  (of  which  presently,) 
while  the  curious  shepherd-boys  stretch 
out  their  necks  over  the  craggy  tops  of 
the  Selisberg  to  look  down  upon  the 
lively  scene  below. 

At  the  end  of  his  speech,  Styger  lets 
fall  the  sail  amid  the  beating  of  the 
drums  and  the  shouts  of  the  multitude ; 
and  on  the  flat  sides  of  the  rock  appear 
the  gilded  metal  letters,  a  foot  high,  — 
"  To  the  Singer  of  Tell,  Fr.  Schiller,  the 
Original  Cantons,  1859."  And  there 
were  other  little  speeches,  —  one  by  Lus- 
ser,  who  exclaims  with  much  truth,  "  The 
rocks  of  our  mountains  can  be  broken, 
but  not  bent " ;  and  then  followed  the 
Swiss  psalm  by  Zwysig.  And  afterwards, 
in  the  evening,  a  feast  in  the  Golden 
Eagle  in  Brunnen,  at  which,  with  the  an- 
cient sobriety,  they  remember  the  dan- 
gers of  the  present,  and  affirm  their  neu- 
trality, which  should  not  hang  upon  the 
caprice  of  a  neighbor,  but  be  grounded 
in  their  own  will,  for  there  is  no  Lord  in 
Christendom  for  them  except  Him  who 
is  above  all. 


Thus  wrote  Schiller's  daughter  :  — 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Schiller  Memorial  on  the  Mytenstein :  — 

"Your  friendly  words  have  truly  de- 
lighted and  deeply  moved  my  heart ;  — 
not  less  the  engraving  of  the  Mytenstein, 
which  shall  stand  as  the  very  worthy  and 
noble  memorial  of  the  Singer  of  Wilhelm 
Tell  in  the  land  of  the  Swiss  for  all  time 
forever,  —  a  token  of  recognition  of  the 
genius  which,  struggling  for  the  highest 
good  of  mankind,  has  found  its  home  in 
the  hearts  of  all  noble  men  and  women. 
With  infinite  joy  I  greeted  the  beautiful 
idea,  so  wholly  worthy  of  the  land  as  of 
the  poet,  —  there,  where  magnificent  Na- 
ture, grown  friendly,  offers  its  hand  on 
the  very  ground  where  one  of  the  noblest, 
most  finished  creations  of  Schiller  takes 
root,  to  consecrate  to  him  a  memorial 
which,  defying  time  and  storms,  shall  il- 
lumine afar  off  every  heart  which  turns 
to  it. 

"  In  memory  also  of  my  beloved  moth- 
er, Charlotte,  Schiller's  earthly  angel,  I 
rejoice  in  this  memorial.  She  it  was  who, 
with  deepest  love  for  Switzerland,  which 
she  calls  the  land  of  her  affections,  where 
she  passed  happy  youthful  days  from 
1783  to  1784,  led  Schiller  to  it,  and  by 
her  fresh,  lively  descriptions  made  him 
partake  of  it ;  and  so  prepared  the  way 
for  the  genius  which  could  embrace  and 
penetrate  all  things  for  the  masterly  rep- 
resentation of  the  country,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, his  feet  never  trod.  If,  unhap- 
pily, I  am  not  able  to  be  present  at  the 
festival  on  the  21st  of  October,  I  am  not 
the  less  thankful  for  your  kind  invitation ; 
and  in  that  sacred  hour  I  will  be  with 
you  in  spirit,  deeply  sympathizing  with 
all  that  the  noble  idea  brought  into  life. 

"  A  little  memorial  of  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, 1859,  representing  Schiller  and 
Charlotte,  I  pray  you,  Gentlemen,  to  ac- 
cept of  me,  and,  when  you  recall  the  par- 
ents, to  remember  also  the  daughter. 
Respectfully  yours, 

EMILIE  v.  GLEICHEN-RUSSWURM, 

geb.  v.  SCHILLER. 

Greiffenstein  ob  Bonnland.    12  October,  1860. 
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In  the  churchyard  of  Cleversulzbach  and  in  the  hour  when  great  cities  with  fes- 

lies  buried,  since  the  2d  of  May,  1802,  the  tal  processions  and  banquets  and  oratory 

mother  of  Schiller.     Prof.  Dr.  E.  Morika,  and  jubilant  song  offered  their  homage 

when  he  was  preacher  there,  erected  a  to  the  son,  a  few  persons  gathered  around 

simple  stone  cross  over  the  grave,  and  the  grave  of  the  mother,  and  in  the  si- 

with  his  own  hands  engraved  upon  it  the  lence   there  planted   a   linden-tree  ;  for 

words,  "  Schiller's  Mother."    On  the  fa-  in  stillness  thus,  while  she  lived,  had  his 

mous  10th  of  November,  1859,  woman's  mother  done  her  part,  lovingly  and  with 

hand  decorated  the  grave  with  flowers,  faith,  to  unfold  and  consecrate  the  genius 

and  put  a  laurel  wreath  upon  the  cross ;  of  Friedrich  Schiller. 


A  NOOK  OF  THE  NORTH. 

ADVENTUROUS  travellers,  who  pene-  in  the  present  era,  —  hooped  skirts  hav- 
trated  into  Canada  during  the  late  visit  ing  pretty  nearly  assimilated  them  every- 
ofthe  Sovereign- Apparent  of  that  colony,  where;  but  I  have  noticed  that  they  are 
have  furnished  the  public,  through  the  less  ingenuous  along  railroads  than  in 
daily  press,  with  minute  and  more  or  less  secluded  districts,  and  their  parents  more 
faithful  descriptions  of  places  upon  the  suspicious,  —  a  fact  which  makes  rail- 
grand  routes.  Quebec  and  Montreal  road-vicinities  inferior  places  to  dwell  in, 
have  been  done  by  them  to  a  hair ;  compared  to  those  that  are  rural  and  re- 
Kingston  and  another  wicked  place  made  mote  from  the  demoralizing  influences  of 
notorious  for  bad  manners ;  Toronto,  up  and  down  trains. 
Hamilton,  and  London  of  the  West  pho-  I  do  not  aver  that  the  railroad  is  de- 
tographed  with  a  camera  of  maximum  void  of  a  kind  of  poetry  of  its  own,  — 
dimensions.  Upon  the  two  great  railroad-  the  same  kind  of  sentiment,  nearly,  that 
lines  by  which  Canada  is  now  travers-  resides  about  anvils  and  smelting-furna- 
ed,  —  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Great  ces  in  the  Hartz  Mountains  and  in  the 
Western,  —  there  is  hardly  a  station  great  coal-districts :  an  infernal  kind  of 
which  has  not  been  mentioned  by  the  sentiment,  for  the  most  part,  being  insep- 
reporters,  either  for  the  loyal  manner  arable  from  burning  fiery  furnaces  and 
in  which  it  was  decorated  to  do  honor  grime;  as  in  "  Fridolin,"  and  in  the  "Song 
to  the  youthful  Prince,  or  for  the  rather  of  the  Bell,"  and  in  the  "  Forging  of  the 
inhospitable  display  of  certain  objection-  Anchor."  Once,  particularly,  in  travel- 
able  symbols  by  the  people  around.  ling  by  rail,  did  I  experience  the  myste- 

But  neither  in  Canada  nor  elsewhere  rious  glamour  that  seems  to  hang  round 
is  it  upon  the  grand  routes  that  glimpses  iron  more  than  about  any  other  metal, 
can  be  had  of  interior  life  and  character.  It  was  past  midnight;  and  on  waking  up 
Primitive  simplicity  is  altogether  incom-  after  a  sleep  of  some  hours,  I  found  my- 
patible  with  railroads.  The  boy  who  self  alone  in  the  long  car,  which  had 
resides  near  a  station  is  quite  an  old  come  to  a  stand-still  while  I  slept.  The 
man,  compared  with  any  average  boy  stillness  of  the  night  was  broken  at  in- 
taken  from  the  sequestered  clearings  ten  tervals  by  a  short,  loud  boom,  as  of  an 
miles  back :  he  may  be  a  worse  kind  of  iron  bell  ringing  up  some  terrible  do- 
boy,  or  he  may  be  a  better,  but  he  isn't  mestic  from  the  incomprehensible  un- 
the  same  kind,  at  any  rate.  Of  girls  it  seen.  On  looking  out  of  the  window, 
is  more  difficult  to  speak  with  confidence  I  saw  by  some  dim  lamp-light  that  we 
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were  alone  in  an  immense  iron  hall; 
we,  1  say,  for  there  was  a  ponderous, 
grimy  being  darkly  visible  to  me,  whose 
gigantic  shadow  made  terrible  gestures 
upon  the  walls  and  among  the  great 
iron  girders  of  the  roof,  as  he  moved 
slowly  along  the  train,  striking  the 
wheels  with  a  heavy  sledge-hammer  as 
he  went.  Of  course  there  was  nothing 
unusual  in  such  a  proceeding,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was,  probably,  to  ascertain 
something  connected  with  the  condition 
of  the  rolling  stock;  but  there  was  a 
kind  of  awful  poetry  in  the  toll  of  the 
iron  bell,  which  ran,  and  reverberated, 
and  tingled  among  the  iron  ribs  in  the 
building,  making  them  all  sing  as  if  they 
were  things  of  flesh  and  blood,  with  plen- 
ty of  iron  in  the  latter,  which  is  reckoned 
to  be  conducive  to  robust  health. 

But  the  romance  of  rolling  stock  has 
yet  to  be  disengaged,  and  the  inspired 
conductor  or  bardic  baggage-master  des- 
tined to  do  that  is  yet  in  the  shell.    May  t 
he  long  remain  there  ! 

Off  the  track  some  ten  or  twenty  miles, 
though,  almost  anywhere,  some  of  the 
materials,  at  least,  for  good,  regular 
poetry  of  the  old-fashioned  kind  are  to 
be  found.  A  mill,  for  instance,  with  a 
wooden  wheel,  —  no  demoralizing  iron 
about  it,  in  fact,  except  what  cannot 
well  be  dispensed  with,  in  view  of  wear 
and  tear.  A  white  cottage,  where  the 
miller  dwells  serene ;  mossy  roof,  red 
brick  chimney,  and  no  lightning-rod  or 
any  other  iron,  being  the  principal  feat- 
ures of  the  serene  miller's  abode.  Cher- 
ries, in  that  tranquil  person's  garden,  that 
are  nearly  ripe,  and  roses  of  a  delicate 
red,  —  but  none  so  ripe  or  so  red  as  the 
lips  and  cheeks  of  the  serene  miller's 
daughter,  who  trips  across  the  little 
wooden  foot-bridge  over  the  mill-stream, 
singing  a  birdy  kind  of  song  as  she  goes. 
She  is  clad  in  a  black  velvet  bodice  and 
russet  skirt,  and  has  no  iron  about  her 
of  any  description,  unless,  indeed,  it  is 
in  her  blood, —  where  it  ought  to  be. 
The  breath  of  kine  waiting  to  be  reliev- 
ed of  their  honest  milk,  which  is  a  good, 
solid  kind  of  fluid  in  such  places,  and 


meanders  about  the  land  with  great 
freedom  in  company  with  honey.  All 
these  things  will  be  very  scarce  in  the 
world  by -and -by,  on  which  account  it 
seems  to  be  a  judicious  thing  to  go  off 
the  track  a  little,  now  and  then,  if  only 
to  "  say  that  we  have  seen  them." 

In  following  the  graphic  narratives  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  tour,  the  mind  natu- 
rally wandered  away  to  places  not  visited 
by  him,  although  within  easy  distance  of 
his  fore-ordered  course.  It  is  well  that 
there  are  places  left  to  talk  about !  Let 
us  conjure  up  a  few  old  reminiscences 
of  one,  —  a  silent,  primitive  little  nook 
of  the  North,  within  an  hour's  ride  of 
Quebec,  but  too  insignificant  a  spot  for 
the  coveted  distinction  of  a  royal  visit. 
Crowned  heads,  then,  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  transfer  their  attention,  and  skip 
to  the  next  article. 

The  nook  to  which  I  refer  is  Lorette, 
in  Lower  or  French  Canada,  where  it  is 
commonly  called  Jeune  Lorette,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Ancienne  Lorette,  —  a  less 
interesting  place,  distant  from  it  about 
four  miles. 

Jeune  Lorette  is  situated  about  eight 
miles  north-west  of  Quebec,  upon  the 
beautiful,  romantic  stream  called  the  St. 
Charles,  which  rushes  down  many  a  pic- 
turesque gorge,  and  winds  through  many 
pleasant  meadows,  in,  its  course  of  some 
twenty  miles  from  Lake  St.  Charles  away 
up  in  the  hills  to  the  St.  Roch  suburb  of 
Quebec.  Here  it  assumes  the  character 
of  a  deep,  tortuous  dock,  incumbered  with 
the  debris  of  many  ship-yards,  and  re- 
flecting the  skeleton  shapes  of  big-ribbed 
merchantmen  on  the  stocks.  Here,  too, 
it  is  generally  called  the  Little  River; 
probably  to  distinguish  it  from  the  great 
River  St.  Lawrence,  into  which  it  oozes 
at  this  point. 

But  higher  up,  as  I  have  said,  the  St. 
Charles  is  romantic  and  rushes  on  its  fate. 
At  Lorette,  it  divides  the  village  in  twain : 
a  western  section,  for  the  most  part  peo- 
pled by  French-Canadian  habitans;  an 
eastern  one,  inhabited  by  half-breed  In- 
dians, a  remnant  of  the  once  powerful 
Hurons  of  old. 
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These  Canadian  Hurons  are  not,  in 
their  present  condition,  corroborative  of 
the  Cooper  specifications  of  Indian  life : 
rather  the  contrary,  in  fact.  There  is  a 
win"  of  them  —  a  wing  without  feathers, 

c  *-J 

indeed  —  settled  down  at  Amherstburgh, 
on  the  far  western  marge  of  Lake  Erie, 
in  Canada,  quite  six  hundred  miles  away 
from  their  brethren  of  Lorette.  When 
shooting  woodcock  once  in  that  district, 
I  entered  the  comfortable  log  farm-house 
of  the  chief  of  the  settlement,  whose  name 
was  Martin.  He  was  a  fat,  rather  Dutch- 
looking  Indian,  but  still  active  and  in- 
dustrious,—  for  a  man  who  is  an  Indian 
and  fat.  I  asked  Mr.  Martin  if  he  hunted 
much;  to  which  he  replied,  No,  he  did 
not, —  adding,  that  he  never  was  far  into 
the  woods  but  once  in  his  life,  and  that 
was  on  his  own  lot  of  a  hundred  acres  of 
bush,  in  which  he  was  lost,  on  that  occa- 
sion, for  two  days. 

Among  the  Hurons  of  Lorette  there 
are  a  few  young  men  who  hunt  moose 
and  caribou  in  the  proper  season ;  but 
the  men,  generally  speaking,  as  well  as 
the  women,  are  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  snow-shoes  and  moccasons, — arti- 
cles for  which  there  is  a  great  demand 
in  Lower  Canada.  Philippe  Vincent,  a 
ehieftain  and  shoemaker  of  the  tribe, 
told  me  that  he  had  disposed  of  twelve 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  these  articles, 
on  a  trip  to  Montreal,  from  which  he  had 
just  returned.  Many  articles  of  Indian 
fancy-work  are  also  manufactured  by 
them :  beaded  pouches  for  tobacco,  bark- 
work  knick-knacks,  and  curious  racks 
made  of  the  hoofs  of  the  moose,  and  hung 
upon  the  wall  to  stick  small  articles  into. 

On  the  profits  of  this  work  many  of 
them  live  in  comfort, —  nay,  in  luxury. 
Paul  Vincent,  a  cousin  of  Philippe  men- 
tioned above,  and,  like  him,  a  chief  of 
the  tribe  and  a  renowned  builder  of  snow- 
shoes,  paid  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars  for  a  piano  for  his  daughter,  when 
I  was  at  Quebec,  five  or  six  years  ago. 

V  ^J 

Whenever  I  visited  Philippe,  that  stately 
man  of  the  Hurons  would  usher  me  into 
a  little  parlor  with  a  sofa  in  it  and  a  car- 
pet on  the  floor ;  he  would  produce  bran- 


dy in  a  cut  decanter,  and  cake  upon  a 
good  porcelain  plate,  and  would  be  merry 
in  French  and  expansive  on  the  subject 
of  trade. 

Most  of  these  hybrid  Hurons  are  quite 
as  white  as  their  Canadian  neighbors; 
but  they  generally  have  the  horse-tail 
hair,  and  black,  beady  eye  of  the  abo- 
rigines. The  ordinary  dress  of  the  men, 
in  winter,  is  a  blue  blanket-coat,  made 
with  a  capuchon,  or  hood,  which  latter 
is  generally  trimmed  with  bright-colored 
ribbon  and  ornamented  with  beads.  Ep- 
aulettes, fashioned  out  of  pieces  of  red 
and  blue  cloth,  somewhat  after  the  pat- 
tern of  a  pen-wiper,  impart  a  distinguish- 
ed appearance  to  the  shoulders  of  these 
garments,  which  are  rendered  still  more 
picturesque  by  being  tucked  round  the 
body  with  heavy  woollen  sashes,  varie- 
gated in  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  Some 
of  these  sashes  are  heavily  beaded,  and 
worth  from  five  to  ten  dollars  each  ;  and 
they,  as  well  as  the  Indian  blanket-coats, 
are  to  be  had  at  the  furriers'  shops  in 
Quebec,  where  there  is  a  considerable 
demand  for  them  by  members  of  snow- 
shoe  clubs,  and  others  whose  occupations 
or  amusements  render  that  style  of  cos- 
tume appropriate  for  their  wear.  The 
older  women  dress  in  the  ordinary  squaw 
costume,  with  short,  narrow  petticoats, 
and  embroidered  metasses,  or  leggings. 
When  going  out,  they  fold  a  blue  blanket 
over  all,  and  put  on  a  regular,  unpictu- 
resque,  stove-pipe  hat,  with  a  band  of  tin- 
foil around  it, — which  makes  them  look 
like  one  of  those  mulatto  coachmen  one 
sees  now  and  then  on  the  box  of  a  bon- 
ton  barouche,  with  his  silver-mounted  hat 
and  double-caped  blue  box-coat.  The 
young  girls  are  disposed  to  innovations 
upon  the  petticoats,  and  modifications  of 
the  metasses.  Once  I  saw  one  standing 
on  a  great  gray  crag  at  the  foot  of  the 
fall.  She  looked  extremely  picturesque 
at  a  little  distance,  giving  a  nice  bit  of 
local  color  to  the  scene  with  her  scarlet 
legs ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach,  much  of 
the  value  of  the  color  disappeared  before 
the  unromantic  facts  of  a  pale-face  petti- 
coat and  patent-leather  gaiter-boots.  I 
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have  noticed  several  of  the  younger  peo- 
ple here  with  brown  hair  and  blue  or 
gray  eyes,  significant  that  the  aboriginal 
blood  is  being  gradually  diluted.  In  an- 
other generation  or  two,  there  will  be  lit- 
tle of  it  left  among  them.  But  the  cor- 
respondents of  the  press,  who  described 
some  of  these  Indians  seen  by  them  at 
Quebec,  are  mistaken  in  attributing  to 
them  an  admixture  of  Irish  blood.  Until 
within  eight  years  past,  there  were  few, 
if  any,  Irish  to  be  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lorette.  Since  that  time,  the 
construction  of  the  Quebec  water-works, 
which  are  supplied  from  Lake  St.  Charles, 
has  given  employment  to  hundreds  of  the 
Hibernian  stock  in  that  neighborhood; 
and  I  know  not  whether  their  influence 
as  regards  race  may  not  be  now  discerni- 
ble in  the  features  of  many  pugnacious 
Huronites  of  tender  years :  but  the  white 
element  traceable  in  the  lineaments  of 
the  present  and  passing  generations  of 
the  settlement  is  distinctly  attributable 
to  the  proximity  of  the  French-Canadian, 
whose  language  has  been  transfused  into 
them  with  the  blood. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  older  people  of  Lo- 
rette speak  English, —  Huron  and  French 
being  the  only  languages  at  their  com- 
mand. Since  the  building  of  the  great 
reservoir,  however,  many  of  the  rising 
generation  are  picking  up  the  English 
tongue  in  its  roundest  Irish  form.  Pre- 
viously, matters  were  the  reverse.  I  once 
noticed  a  handsome,  brown-faced  boy 
there,  who  used  to  come  about  with  a 
bow  and  arrows,  soliciting  coppers,  which 
were  placed  one  by  one  in  a  split  stick, 
shot  at,  and  pocketed  by  the  archer,  if 
hit, —  as  they  almost  always  were.  Pie 
spoke  Indian  and  French,  and  I  took  him 
for  an  olive-branch  of  the  tribe  ;  but,  on 
questioning  him,  he  told  me  that  his  name 
was  Bill  Coogan,  and  that  he  first  saw  the 
light,  I  think,  in  Cork,  Ireland. 

There  is  one  charming  feature  at 
Lorette,  —  a  winding,  dashing  cascade, 
which  boils  and  creams  down  with  splen- 
did fury  through  a  deep  gorge  fenced 
with  pied  and  tumbled  rocks,  and  over- 
hung by  gnarly-boughed  cedars,  pines, 


and  birches.  There  is,  or  at  least  there 
was,  a  crumbling  old  saw-mill  on  a 
ledge  of  rock  nearly  half-way  up  the 
torrent.  It  was  in  keeping  with  the 
scene,  and  I  hope  it  is  there  still ;  but  it 
was  very  shaky  when  I  last  saw  it,  and 
has  probably  made  an  eboulement  down 
to  the  foot  of  the  fall  before  now.  Some 
short  distance  above  the  head  of  the  fall, 
near  the  bridge  by  which  the  two  villa- 
ges are  connected,  the  scene  is  pictori- 
ally  damaged  by  a  stark,  staring  paper- 
mill,  the  dominant  colors  of  which  are 
Solferino-red  and  pea-green.  This,  a 
comparatively  new  feature  in  the  land- 
scape, is  not  visible  from  below,  however, 
and  it  is  from  there  that  the  fall  is  seen 
to  best  advantage. 

To  the  eye  of  the  experienced  fisher- 
man, it  is  obvious  that  the  St.  Charles, 
with  its  sparkling  rapids,  and  the  deep, 
swirling  pools  formed  by  its  numerous 
"  elbows,"  must  erstwhile  have  been  a 
chosen  retreat  of  the  noble  salmon. 
Even  now,  notwithstanding  the  obstruc- 
tions caused  by  the  immense  deposits  ot 
ship-yard  refuse  at  its  mouth,  a  few  of 
these  fine  fish  are  caught  every  season 
by  one  or  two  persevering  anglers  from 
Quebec,  —  men  who  thrive  on  disappoint- 
ment, —  whose  fish-hooks  are  miniature 
anchors  of  Hope.  Lake  St.  Charles, 
from  which  the  river  derives  its  existence 
and  its  name,  is  a  wild,  beautiful  tarn, 
about  five  miles  above  Lorette,  embosom- 
ed in  hills  and  woods.  There  are  good 
bass  in  that  lake,  by  whose  shores  there 
dwells  —  or  dwelt  —  an  ancient  fisher- 
man called  Gabriel,  who  supplied  anglers 
with  canoes,  and  paddled  them  about 
the  waters. 

Lorette,  although  undistinguished  by 
a  glance  from  the  mild  blue  eyes  of  the 
Premier  Prince  o/  England,  was  flashed 
upon,  years  ago,  by  the  awful  light  that 
gleamed  from  the  dark,  fierce  ones  of 
Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark-  This  is 
how  I  came  to  know  it. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  —  it  was  on  the 
seventeenth  of  August,  1845,  —  I  made 
my  first,  pilgrimage  to  Lorette,  in  com- 
pany with  a  friend.  We  wandered  at 
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large  through  the  village,  talking  patois 
to  the  swarthy  damsels,  and  picking  up 
Indian  knick-knacks,  as  we  went.  At 
last,  fired  with  the  ambition  of  doing  a 
distinguished  thing,  we  proposed  calling 
upon  the  head  chief  of  the  village,  whose 
name,  I  think,  was  Simon,  but  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  Peter,  —  for  I  regret  to 
say  that  my  memory  is  rather  misty  upon 
that  important  point.  That  personage 
was  absent  from  home  ;  but  we  were  hos- 
pitably received  by  his  father,  who  also 
appeared  to  be  his  butler,  as  he  was  en- 
gaged in  bottling  off  some  root-beer  in- 
to stone  blacking-jars,  when  we  entered. 
I  suppose  the  chief's  father  must  once 
have  been  a  chief  himself,  and  that  his 
menial  position  arose  from  the  fact  of  his 
appearance  being  rather  disreputable. 
He  was  a  decrepit  and  very  dirty  old 
man,  in  a  tight  blue  frock-coat,  and 
swathed  as  to  his  spindle  shanks  with 
scarlet  leggings.  Sitting  by  a  small  win- 
dow at  the  farther  end  of  the  large,  bare 
room,  was  the  prettiest  little  Huronite 
damsel  I  ever  saw,  rather  fair  than  dark, 
and  very  neatly  attired  in  a  costume 
partly  Indian.  This  little  girl  —  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  dirty  old  man,  as  that 
person  informed  us  —  was  occupied  in 
tying  up  some  small  bundles  of  what  the 
Canadians  call  ratine  —  a  sweet-smelling 
kind  of  rush-grass,  sold  by  them  in  the 
Quebec  market,  and  used  like  sachets, 
for  imparting  a  pleasant  odor  to  linen 
garments.  After  some  conversation  of  a 
general  character,  the  old  man  requested 
us  to  write  our  names  in  his  visitors' 
book,  which  was  a  long,  dirty  volume, 
similar  in  form  to  those  usually  seen  up- 
on bar-counters.  In  this  book  we  were 
delighted  to  find  the  autographs  of  many 
dear  friends,  of  whom  we  little  expected 
to  meet  with  traces  in  this  nook  of  the 
North.  Mark  Tapley  and  Oliver  Twist, 
for  instance,  had  visited  the  place  in 
company  some  two  years  before.  There 
could  be  no  mistake  about  it ;  for  there 
were  the  two  names,  in  characteristic,  but 
different  manuscript,  bound  together  by 
the  mystic  circumflex  that  indicated  them 
to  be  friends  and  travelling-companions. 


The  record  covered  a  period  of  ten 
years  ;  but  was  that  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  appearance  of  Shakspeare  on  its 
pages  ?  And  yet  there  he  was ;  and  in 
merry  mood  he  must  have  been,  when 
he  came  to  Lorette,  —  for  he  wrote  him- 
self down  "  Bill,"  and  dashed  off  a  little 
picture  of  himself  after  the  signature,  in 
a  bold,  if  not  artistic  manner.  Our  friend 
Titmouse  was  there,  too,  represented  by 
his  famous  declaration  commencing,  "  Tit- 
tlebat Titmouse  is  my  name."  He  seem- 
ed to  have  taken  particularly  fast  hold  of 
the  memory  of  the  old  Huron,  who  de- 
scribed him  as  a  tremendous-looking,  big 
person,  with  large  black  whiskers,  and  re- 
membered having  enjoyed  a  long  pull  at 
a  brand}*-flask  carried  by  him.  Of  course 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that  man 
being  the  real  Tittlebat  of  our  affections. 
Of  the  other  signatures  in  the  Huronite 
album,  I  chiefly  remember  that  of  M.  F. 
Tupper,  which  I  looked  upon  at  the  time 
as  a  base  forgery,  and  do  aver  my  belief 
now  that  it  was  nothing  else  :  for  the  aged 
sagamore  described  the  writer  of  that 

C1 

signature  as  a  young,  cheerful,  and  com- 
municative man,  who  smoked  a  short, 
black  pipe,  and  had  spaniels  with  him. 
Could  my  friend,  could  I,  venture  to  in- 
scribe our  humble  names  among  this  gal- 
axy of  the  good  and  great  ?  Not  so  : 
and  yet,  to  pacify  the  Huronite  patri- 
arch's thirst  for  autographs,  we  wrote 
signatures  in  his  brown  old  book  ;  and  if 
that  curious  volume  is  still  in  existence, 
the  names  of  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan  and 
Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,  Bart.,  will  be  found 
closely  linked  together  on  a  particular 
page  with  the  circumflex  of  friendship. 

And  now  the  old  man,  delighted  with 
the  addition  to  his  autographs,  proposed 
to  treat  us  to  an  exhibition  of  several 
medals  gained  by  him  for  deeds  of  valor 
when  he  was  a  warrior,  and  previously  to 
his  having  entered  upon  the  career  of  a 
bottler  of  root-beverages.  He  had  silver 
disks  presented  to  him  by  at  least  two  of 
Thackeray's  Georges,  a  couple  from  Wil- 
liam IV.,  and  I  think  one  from  her  pres- 
ent Majesty,  Queen  Victoria.  All  of 
these  he  touched  with  reverence,  and 
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not  until  he  had  purified  his  hands  up-  Quebec,  my  visits  to  Lorette  were  very 

on  a  dirty  towel.     After  we  had  duly  frequent.     Once,  as  I  passed  along  the 

admired  these  decorations,  and  listened  street,  or  road,  between  the  straggling 

with  patience  to  the  old  man's  garrulous  log-houses,  I  was  accosted,  in  good  Eng- 

talk  about  them,  he  told  us  that  he  had  lish,  by  a  fat  and  very  jovial  old  squaw, 

yet  another  to  show,  —  one  presented  to  who  was  attired  in  a  green  silk  dress, 

him  many  years  ago  by  a  great  man  of  sported  a  turban,  and  appeared  to  be 

that  day,  —  a  man  embalmed  for  all  pos-  altogether   a  superior  kind   of    person, 

terity  on  account  of  his  unrivalled  per-  On  inquiry,  I  learned  from  her  that  she 

formances  upon  the  tight-rope,  —  a  man  was  the  widow  of  a  former  chief  of  the 

of  whom  he  reduced  all  description  to  tribe,  and  came  originally  from  Upper 

mendicancy  in   designating  him   as  un  Canada,   where    she   learned   to   speak 

danseur  tres-renomme'  sur  la  corde  tendue.  English.     Her  husband  had  been  pre- 

The  medal  was  a  small  silver  one,  and  it  sented  with  many  medals,  she  said ;  — 

bore  the  following  inscription  :  —  would  I  like  to  see  them  ?     I  followed 

the  old  lady  into  her  dwelling,  where  she 
showed  me  several  silver  medals,  which 

EDMUND  KEAN,  THE  BRITISH  ACTOR,  I  thought  I  recognized  as  the  same  ex- 

TO  hibited  by  the  aged  Huron  ite  with  the 

TOUSSAHISSA,  red  legs.    But  the  Kean  medal  was  not 

CHIEF  OF  THE  HURON  INDIANS.  among  them ;  nor  could  I,  by  any  sys- 

tern  of  description  in  my  power,  recall 
the  features  of  the  relic  to  the  memory 

And  such  is  fame !    It  appears  that  of  the  old  squaw. 

Kean,  always  fond  of  excitement,  had  Subsequently,  I  tried  many  times  to 
organized  a  tremendous  pow-wow  among  trace  it,  but  without  success.  Many 
these  poor  specimens  of  the  red  man,  on  strangers  visit  Lorette  during  the  sum- 
his  visit  to  Quebec.  They  adopted  him,—  mer  season,  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
constituted  him  a  chief  of  their  tribe.  It  virtuoso,  struck  by  the  associative  value 
would  be  interesting  to  have  a  full  ac-  of  the  relic,  may  have  prevailed  on  its 
count  of  the  great  passionist's  demeanor  owner  to  part  with  it  for  a  consideration, 
upon  that  solemn  occasion.  Did  he  har-  There  are  people  who  would  have  pos- 
row  up  his  hearers  with  a  burst  from  sessed  themselves  of  it  without  the  ex- 
"  Othello "  or  a  deep-sea  groan  from  change  of  a  consideration.  Should  this 
"  Hamlet,"  and  then  create  a  revulsion  meet  the  eye  of  its  present  possessor,  and 
of  feeling  by  somersaulting  over  the  cen-  if  so  be  that  the  medal  came  into  his  hands 
tre-fire  of  the  circle  and  standing  on  his  on  the  consideration  principle,  so  that  he 
head  before  it,  grinning  diabolically  at  need  not  be  ashamed  of  it,  he  will  confer 
the  incensed  pot  ?  Or  did  he,  foreshad-  a  favor  by  giving  the  correct  reading  of 
owing  the  coming  Blondin,  then  unplan-  the  Indian  name.  For  "  Toussahissa," 
ned,  stretch  his  tight-rope  across  the  small  as  I  have  rendered  it,  is  not  exact,  but 
Niagara  that  flashes  down  into  the  chasm  only  as  near  as  I  can  make  it  out  from 
of  the  St.  Charles,  and,  kicking  his  boots  my  pencil-memoranda,  which,  written  in 
off,  carry  some  "  mute,  inglorious  "  Col-  a  note-book  that  did  occasional  duty  as  a 
cord  over  in  an  Indian  bark  basket?  If  fly-book,  have  been  partially  obliterated 
he  did  such  things,  the  old  Huronite  was  in  that  spot  by  the  contact  of  a  large  and 
foggy  upon  the  subject  and  reserved,  remarkably  gaudy  salmon-fly,  whose  re- 
limiting  his  assertions  to  the  statement,  pose  between  the  leaves  is  disturbed,  per- 
that  "  the  British  actor "  was  a  farceur,  haps,  by  aquatic  nightmares  of  salmon 
and  likewise  un  danseur  tres-renomme  gaping  at  him  from  whirling  eddies. 
sur  la  corde  tendue.  Between  Lorette  and  the  unexplored 
Long  afterwards,  when  I  resided  at  wilderness  that  stretches  away  to  polar 
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desolation  there  is  but  a  narrow  selvage 
of  civilization.  Looking  toward  it  from 
my  windows  at  Quebec,  I  could  see  the 
blue,  serrated  ridge  of  highlands  beyond 
which  the  surveyor  has  never  yet  run  his 
lines,  —  beyond  which  the  surveyor's  lines 
would  be  superfluous,  indeed,  and  futile  ; 
for  the  soil  is  of  the  barren,  rocky  kind, 
and  the  timber  of  the  scrubby.  Not 
quite  so  savage  is  this  frontier,  indeed, 
as  the  wild  precincts  described  by  the 
Nebraska  editor,  whose  meditations  for 
a  leader  used  to  be  cut  short,  occasion- 
ally, by  the  bellowing  of  the  shaggy  bison 
at  his  window,  or  the  incursion  of  the  re- 
doubtable "grizzly"  into  his  wood-shed 
where  the  elk-meat  hung.  But,  in  the 
clear,  cold  nights  that  precede  the  punc- 
tual and  distinct  winter  of  these  regions, 
the  black  bears  often  come  down  from 
their  fastnesses  amid  the  wild  ridges,  and 
astonish  the  drowsy  habitant  and  his 
household  by  their  pranks  among  his 
pigs  and  calves:  also  in  the  spring. 

In  a  small  settlement  of  this  wild  tract, 
a  few  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Lorette, 
there  dwelt,  some  six  or  seven  years  ago, 
a  poor  farmer  named  Cantin,  who  added 
to  the  meagre  fare  afforded  by  his  sterile 
acres  such  stray  birds  and  hares  as  he 
could  get  within  range  of  his  old  musket, 
without  risking  himself  very  far  away 
from  the  isolated  clearing.  One  night 
in  the  early  part  of  May,  when  the 
snow  had  disappeared  from  the  open 
grounds,  but  lingered  yet  in  the  ravines 
and  rocky  thickets,  a  dreadful  tumult 
among  the  cattle  of  the  settlement  indi- 
cated the  presence  of  bear.  Cantin  had 
the  old  firelock  ready,  but  the  night  was 
dark  and  unfavorable  for  active  meas- 
ures. At  gray  morning,  traces  of  the 
nocturnal  intruder  were  visible,  and  that 
close  by  the  cdbane  in  which  Cantin 
lived,  in  the  little  inclosure  near  which 
a  struggle  had  evidently  taken  place,  re- 
sulting in  the  discomfiture  of  a  yearling 
calf,  portions  of  which  were  discovered 
in  the  thickets  a  short  distance  from  the 
clearing.  Here  the  patches  of  snow  gave 
ample  evidence  of  the  passage  of  a  very 
large  bear.  When  the  sun  was  well 


up,  Cantin  sallied  forth  alone,  with  his 
gun  and  a  small  supply  of  ammunition, 
—  unluckily  for  him,  a  very  small  sup- 
ply. He  did  not  return  to  dinner.  Shots 
were  heard  in  the  course  of  the  day,  at 
a  considerable  distance  in  the  hills ;  and 
when  the  afternoon  was  far  advanced, 
and  Cantin  had  not  made  his  appear- 
ance, several  of  his  neighbors  —  all  the 
men  of  the  settlement,  indeed,  and  they 
made  but  a  small  party  —  set  out  in 
search  of  him.  The  snow-patches  facil- 
itated their  search ;  and,  having  tracked 
him  a  good  way,  they  suddenly  saw  him 
kneeling  by  a  tree  at  the  end  of  an  open 
glade,  with  his  hands  clasped  in  an  at- 
titude of  prayer.  He  was  a  frightful 
spectacle  when  they  raised  his  bonnet- 
Ueu,  which  had  fallen  down  over  his 
face.  The  entire  facial  mask  had  been 
torn  clean  from  the  skull  by  a  fearful 
sweep  of  the  "bear's  paw,  and  hung  from 
his  collar-bone  by  a  strip  of  skin.  He 
must  have  been  dead  for  some  hours. 
Fifty  yards  from  where  he  knelt,  the 
bear  was  found  lying  under  some  bushes, 
quite  dead,  and  with  two  bullet-holes 
through  its  carcass.  Cantin,  it  appeared, 
had  expended  all  his  ammunition,  and 
the  wounded  beast  had  executed  a  terri- 
ble vengeance  on  him  while  the  life-blood 
was  welling  through  the  last  bullet-hole. 
I  saw  this  bear  brought  into  Quebec,  in 
a  cart,  on  the  following  day  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  seen  yet,  I  believe,  or  at  least  the  tax- 
idermal  presentment  of  it  is,  in  the  shop 
of  a  furrier  in  John  Street  of  that  city. 
An  enterprising  druggist  bought  up  the 
little  fat  left  in  the  animal  after  its  long 
winter's  fast ;  and  such  was  the  demand 
among  sensational  people  for  gallipots  of 
"  grease  of  the  bear  that  killed  Cantin," 
that  it  seemed  as  if  fashion  had  ordained 
the  wearing  of  hair  "  on  end." 

Of  the  other  wild  beasts  of  this  hill- 
district,  the- commonest  is  that  known  to 
the  inhabitants  as  the  loup-cervier,  —  a 
name  oddly  enough  misconstructed  by  a 
writer  on  Canadian  sports  into  "  Luci- 
fer." This  is  the  true  lynx,  —  a  huge  cat 
with  long  and  remarkably  thick  legs, 
paws  in  which  dangerous  claws  are 
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sheathed,  and  short  tail.  Its  principal 
prey  is  the  common  or  Northern  hare, 
which  abounds  in  these  regions:  but  at 
times  the  loup-cervier  will  invade  the 
poultry-yards;  and  he  is  even  held  to 
account,  now  and  then,  for  the  murder 
of  innocent  lambs,  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  tender  piglings  whose  mothers 
were  so  negligent  as  to  let  them  stray 
alone  into  the  brushwood.  These  fierce 
cats  have  been  killed,  occasionally,  quite 
close  to  Quebec.  When  thus  driven  to 
approach  populous  districts,  it  must  be 
from  scarcity  of  their  accustomed  food ; 
for  they  are  usually  very  savage  and  rav- 
enous, when  found  in  such  places.  I  know 
an  instance,  myself,  in  which  a  gentle- 
man of  Quebec,  riding  a  little  way  from 
the  town,  was  suddenly  pounced  upon  and 
attacked  by  a  loup-cervier,  near  the  Plains 
of  Abraham.  He  struck  the  animal  with 
hig  whip  several  times,  but  it  persisted  in 
following  him,  and  he  got  rid  of  it  only 
by  putting  spurs  to  his  horse  and  beating 
it  in  speed.  The  animal  was  killed  soon 
afterwards,  near  the  same  place. 

I  had  heard  of  another  variety  of  wild- 
cat, seen  at  rare  intervals  in  the  same 
districts.  The  habitant  is  rather  foggy 
on  the  subject  of  zoology  in  general, 
and  my  attempts  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
description  of  this  animal  were  futile. 
Some  of  the  definitions  of  this  rare  chat- 
sauvage,  indeed,  might  have  answered 
for  specifications  of  a  griffin,  or  of  a  vam- 
pire-bat. At  last,  one  day,  when  walk- 
ing about  in  the  market-place  at  Quebec, 
I  saw  a  crowd  assembled  round  a  gray- 
clad  countryman,  who  presided  over  a 
small  box  on  which  the  words  Chat- 
Sauvage  were  painted.  Now  was  my 
time  to  set  the  question  at  rest.  I  in- 
vested sixpence  in  the  show.  When  a 
good  number  of  sixpences  had  been  paid 
in,  the  proprietor  opened  his  box,  out 
from  which  crawled  a  fat,  familiar  rac- 
coon, apparently  as  much  at  home  in  the 
market-place  as  he  could  have  been  in 
the  middle  of  his  native  swamp.  And 
this  was  the  mysterious  "  wild-cat "  about 
which  I  had  asked  so  many  questions 
and  heard  so  many  stories ! 

VOL.  VII.  23 


It  is  noticeable  that  thunder-storms, 
travelling  from  the  westward  toward 
Quebec,  usually  diverge  across  the  val- 
ley of  the  St.  Charles  in  the  direction  of 
Lorette,  and  coast  along  the  ridge  of 
ground  on  which  that  place  is  situated  to 
Charlesbourg,  a  small  village  lying  about 
four  miles  to  the  east  of  it,  upon  the  ridge. 
There  the  storms  appear  to  culminate, 
pouring  out  the  full  vials  of  their  wrath 
upon  the  devoted  habitans  of  white-cotted 
Charlesbourg.  The  wayfarer  who  wends 
through  this  rustical  district  will  hardly 
fail  to  observe  the  prevailing  taste  for 
lightning-rods.  The  smallest  cottage  has 
at  least  two  of  these  fire-irons,  one  up- 
on each  gable ;  houses  of  more  preten- 
sions are  provided  with  an  indefinite 
number ;  and  the  big  white  church  has 
its  purple  roof  so  bristled  with  them, 
that  the  pause  which  a  flash  of  lightning 
must  necessarily  make  before  deciding 
by  which  of  them  to  come  down  must 
enable  any  tolerably  active  person  to 
get  out  of  the  way  in  good  time.  And 
yet,  with  all  these  defenders  of  the  faith- 
ful, I  remember  how  the  steeple  was  tak- 
en clean  off  the  big  white  church,  in 
splinters,  one  wild  night  after  I  had 
watched  a  long  array  of  cloud-chariots 
rolling  heavily  away  eastward  along  the 
ridge :  also,  how  a  farmer's  handsome 
daughter,  the  belle  of  the  village,  sat 
upright  and  dead  upon  a  sofa  when  peo- 
ple came  again  to  their  eyesight  after  a 
blinding  flash.  So  much  for  lightning- 
rods  !  —  so  much  for  the  mystic  iron  ! 

When  the  day  of  the  Fete  Dieu  comes 
round,  Quebec  and  its  neighboring  vil- 
lages are  all  alive  for  the  celebration  of 
the  fete,  which  takes  place  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday.  Then  the  great  suburb  of 
St.  Roch  is  a  sight  to  see.  Every  street  of 
it  is  converted  into  a  green  alley,  embow- 
ered with  young  pine-trees,  and  flaunting 
with  banners  temporarily  constructed  out 
of  all  available  pieces  of  dry-goods,  lent 
by  the  devoted  shop-keepers  of  the  olden 
Church.  Most  extraordinary  lithographs 
of  holy  personages  are  hung  out  upon 
the  door-posts  and  walls  of  every  house. 
Bowers  shading  curious  little  shrines 
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meet  the  eye  everywhere.  The  white 
tables  of  the  little  shrines  are  loaded  with 
gilt  and  tinselled  offerings  in  immense 
variety.  Curious  bosses,  like  lace-pil- 
lows got  up  for  church,  swing  pendent 
from  the  verdant  pine-branches.  The 
vast  parish-church,  of  sombre  gray  ma- 
sonry, flashing  carnival-fires  from  the  tin- 
plated  pepper-boxes  and  slopes  of  its 
acre  of  roof,  is  receiving  or  disgorging  a 
variegated  multitude  of  good  Catholics. 
Within,  it  is  a  mass  of  foliage,  a  wilder- 
ness of  shrines,  a  cloud-land  of  incense. 
Long  processions  of  maidens  all  in  white, 
and  others  of  maidens  all  in  pale  watchet- 
blue,  are  threading  the  principal  streets. 
They  are  not  all  very  religious  maidens, 
I  am  afraid ;  because,  as  sure  as  fate,  one 
very  young  one  of  those  robed  in  pure 
white  "  made  eyes  "  at  me  as  she  passed. 
Now  all  this  display  in  Quebec  and  its 
suburbs  is  set  forth  on  a  great  scale  and 
with  bewildering  turmoil ;  but  if  you  want 
to  see  it  in  miniature  presentment,  you 
must  pass  down  through  St.  Roch,  and 
take  the  road  to  Lorette.  Arrived  among 

o 

the  sauvages,  —  for  so  the  Canadian  habi- 
tant invariably  calls  his  Indian  brother, 
who  is  often  as  like  him  as  one  pea  is 
like  another,  —  you  will  there  see  the  lit- 
tle old  Huron  church  decked  out  in  hum- 
ble imitation  of  its  younger,  but  bigger 
brothers  in  the  city.  The  lanes  between 
the  log-houses  are  embowered  in  a  mod- 
est way,  and  the  drapery  is  eked  out  by 
many  a  yellow  flannel  petticoat  and  pair 
of  scarlet  leggings  that  dally  riotously  with 
each  other  in  the  breeze.  The  shrines 
are  certainly  less  magnificent  than  those 
fairy  bowers  of  the  elf-land  St.  Roch,  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  beaded  peltry  and 
bark-work  about  them,  giving  them,  in  a 
small  way,  the  character  of  aboriginal 
bazaars.  The  Hurons  are  bons  Catho- 
liques,  and  everything  connected  with 
the  fete  is  conducted  with  a  solemnity 
becoming  the  character  of  the  Christian 
red  man.  So  decorous,  indeed,  are  the 
little  sauvagesses  forming  the  miniature 
processions,  that  I  do  not  remember  ever 
detecting  the  eyes  of  any  of  them  wan- 
dering and  wantoning  around,  like  those 


of  the  naughty  little  processional  in  white 
about  whose  conduct  I  just  now  com- 
plained. 

The  instinct  of  the  French -Canadian 
for  Indian  trading  has  led  one  of  that 
race  to  establish  a  general  store  close  by 
the  Huron  village,  though  on  the  habitant 
side  of  the  stream.  The  gay  printed 
cottons  indispensable  to  the  belle  sauva- 
gesse  are  here  to  be  found,  as  well  as  the 
blue  blankets  and  the  white,  of  so  much 
account  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  women  as 
well  as  of  the  men.  Here,  too,  are  to 
be  had  the  assorted  beads  and  silks  and 
worsteds  used  in  the  embroidery  of  moc- 
casons,  epaulettes,  and  such  articles  ;  nor 
is  the  quality  of  the  Cognac  kept  on  hand 
by  Joe  for  his  customers  to  be  character- 
ized as  despicable.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  aver  that  anything  is  not  to 
be  had,  for  the  proper  compensation,  in 
Joe's  establishment, — that  is,  anything 
that  could  possibly  be  required  by  the 
most  exacting  sauvage  or  sauvagesse, 
from  a  strap  of  sleigh-bells  to  a  red- 
framed  looking-glass.  Out  of  that  store, 
too,  comes  a  deal  of  the  vivid  drapery 
displayed  upon  the  Fete  Dieu,  and  much 
of  the  art-union  resource  combined  in 
the  attractive  cheap  lithograph  element 
so  edifying  to  the  connoisseur. 

I  think  it  was  one  of  those  fetes  —  if 
not,  another  bright  summer  holiday  — 
that  I  once  saw  darkly  disturbed  in  this 
quiet  little  hamlet.  Standing  upon  the 
table-rock  that  juts  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
fall  so  as  to  half-bridge  over  the  lower- 
most eddy,  I  saw  a  small  object  topple 
over  the  summit  of  the  cascade.  It  was 
nothing  but  a  common  pail  or  stable- 
bucket,  as  I  perceived,  when  it  glided 
past,  almost  within  arm's  length  of  me, 
and  disappeared  down  the  winding  gorge. 
When  I  went  up  again  to  the  road,  I  saw 
a  crowd  of  holiday  people  standing  near 
the  little  inn.  They  were  solemn  and 
speechless,  and,  on  approaching,  I  saw 
that  they  were  gazing  upon  the  body  of 
a  man,  dead  and  sadly  crushed  and  mu- 
tilated. He  was  a  ca^c^e-driver  from 
Quebec,  well  known  to  the  small  com- 
munity; and  although  it  does  not  seem 
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any  great  height  from  the  roadway  near  bull-terrier,  and  walked  with  a  heavy 
the  inn  to  the  tumbled  rocks  by  the  lurch  in  his  gait.  William's  head  was  of 
river's  edge  just  above  the  fall,  yet  it  was  immense  size  in  proportion  to  his  stature. 
a  drop  to  mash  and  kill  the  poor  fellow  Indeed,  that  important  joint  of  his  per- 
dead  enough,  when  his  foot  slipped,  as  he  son  must  have  been  a  division  by  about 
descended  the  unsafe  path  to  get  water  two  of  what  artists  term  heroic  propor- 
for  his  horse.  A  dweller  in  great  cities  tions,  or  eight  heads  to  a  height, — a  stand- 
—  say,  for  instance,  one  who  lives  within  ard  by  which  Button  was  barred  from 
decent  distance  of  such  a  charming  local-  being  a  hero,  for  his  head  could  hardly 
ity  as  that  called  the  Five  Points  in  New  have  been  much  less  than  a  fourth  of  his 
York  —  could  hardly  realize  the  amount  entire  length.  The  expression  of  his  face 
of  awe  that  an  event  so  trifling  as  a  sud-  was  remarkably  typical  of  American  hu- 
den  and  violent  death  will  spread  over  a  mor  and  shrewdness,  an  effect  much  aid- 
primitive  village  community.  This  hap-  ed  by  the  chronic  wink  afforded  by  his 
pened  in  the  French  division  of  the  place,  closed  eye.  How  Button  found  his  way 
which,  of  course,  was  decorated  to  the  to  this  remote  spot  would  have  been  a 
utmost  ability  of  the  people  in  honor  of  puzzle  to  any  person  unfamiliar  with 
the  fete :  and  so  palpable  was  the  gloom  American  character.  How  he  managed 
cast  over  all  by  the  circumstance,  that  to  live  among  and  deal  with  and  very 
the  bright  flannels  flaunting  from  the  considerably  master  a  community  speak- 
cordons  stretched  across  the  way  seemed  ing  no  language  with  which  he  was  ac- 
to  darken  into  palls,  and  the  gay  red  quainted  was  more  unaccountable  still, 
streamers  must  have  appeared  to  the  sub-  The  inn  could  not  have  been  a  very 
dued  carnival  spirits  as  warning  crape-  profitable  speculation,  in  itself;  but  there 
knots  on  the  door-handle  of  death.  was  one  room  in  it  fitted  out  with  a  dis- 
I  believe  it  is  a  maxim  with  the  Ital-  play  of  Indian  manufactures, —  some  of 
ian  connoisseur  of  art,  that  no  landscape  the  articles  reposing  in  glass  cases  to 
is  perfect  without  one  red  spot  to  give  protect  them  from  hands  and  dust,  oth- 
value  to  its  varieties  of  green.  On  this  ers  arranged  with  negligent  regularity 
principle,  let  me  break  the  monotony  of  upon  the  walls.  Out  of  these  the  land- 
this  little  rural  sketch  with  the  one  toHch  lord  made  a  good  penny,  as  he  charged 
of  genuine  American  character  that  be-  an  extensive  percentage  upon  the  origi- 
longed  to  it  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  nal  cost, —  that  is,  to  strangers  ;  but  if 
Let  William  Button  be  the  one  red  spot  you  were  in  Button's  confidence,  then 
that  predominated  vastly  over  the  green  was  there  no  better  fellow  to  intrust 
influences  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  with  a  negotiation  for  a  pair  of  snow- 
The  little  inn  at  Lorette  was  then  kept  shoes,  or  moose-horns,  or  anything  else 
by  a  worthy  host  bearing  the  above-  in  that  line  of  business.  In  the  winter 
mentioned  name,  which  was  dingily  let-  season  he  was  a  great  instigator  of  moose- 
tered  out  upon  a  swinging  sign,  dingily  and  caribou-expeditions  to  the  districts 
representing  a  trotting  horse,  —  emblem  where  these  animals  abound,  assembling 
as  dear  to  the  slow  Canadian  as  to  the  for  this  purpose  the  best  Indian  hunters 
fast  American  mind.  William  Button —  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood,  and  ac- 
known  as  Billy  Button  to  hosts  of  famii-  companying  the  party  himself.  Out  of 
iar  friends  —  was,  I  think,  a  Kentuckian  the  spoils  of  these  expeditions  he  some- 
by  birth  ;  a  fact  which  might  honestly  times  made  a  handsome  profit :  a  good 
account  for  his  having  come  by  the  loss  pair  of  moose-horns,  for  instance,  used 
of  an  eye  through  some  operation  by  to  fetch  from  six  to  ten  dollars;  and 
which  marks  of  violence  had  been  left  there  is  always  a  demand  for  the  venison 
upon  the  surrounding  tracts  of  his  rug-  in  the  Quebec  market.  The  skins  were 
ged  countenance.  He  was  a  short,  thick-  manufactured  into  moccason-leather  by 
set  man,  with  bow-legs  like  those  of  a  Indian  adepts  whom  Button  had  in  his 
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pay,  and  who  worked  for  a  very  low  rate 
of  remuneration,  —  quite  disproportioned, 
indeed,  to  the  fancy-prices  always  paid 
by  strangers  for  the  articles  turned  out 
by  their  hands. 

The  name  "  Billy  Button  "  carries  with 
it  an  association  oddly  corroborated  by 
a  story  narrated  of  himself  by  the  man 
of  whom  I  am  speaking.  Of  all  the  rem- 
iniscences connected  with  the  illegiti- 
mate drama  that  have  dwelt  with  me 
from  my  early  childhood  until  now,  not 
one  is  more  vividly  impressed  upon  my 
memory  than  that  standard  old  comedy 
on  horseback  performed  by  circus-riders 
long  since  gone  to  rest,  and  entitled 
"Billy  Button's  Journey  to  Brentford." 
The  hero  of  this  pleasant  horse -play 
was  a  tailor,— men  following  that  useful 
trade  being  considered  capable  of  afford- 
ing more  amusement  in  connection  with 
horses  than  any  others,  excepting,  per- 
haps, jolly  mariners  on  a  spree.  The  plot 
of  the  drama  used  to  strike  my  young 
mind  as  being  a  "  crib "  from  "  John 
Gilpin  ";  but  I  forgave  that,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  skilful  manner  in  which  the 
story  was  wrought  out.  With  what  with- 
ering contempt  used  I,  brought  up  among 
horses  and  their  riders,  to  jeer  at  the 
wretched  attempts  of  the  tailor  to  re- 
main permanently  upon  any  central  point 
of  the  horse's  spinal  ridge  !  How  cheer- 
ful my  feelings,  when  that  man  of  shreds 
and  patches  fell  prostrate  in  the  sawdust, 
where  he  lay  grovelling  until  the  next 
revolution  of  his  noble  steed,  when  the 
animal  caught  him  up  by  the  baggiest 
portion  of  the  trousers  and  carried  him 
round  the  arena  as  a  terrier  might  a  rat ! 
But,  oh,  what  mingled  joy  and  admira- 
tion, when  out  from  the  worried  mass  of 
coats  leaped  the  nimble  rider,  now  no 
longer  a  miserable  tailor,  but  a  roseate 
young  man  in  tights  and  spangles,  featly 
posturing  over  all  the  available  area  of 
his  steed,  and  "  witching  the  world  with 
noble  horsemanship"! 

All  these  memories  crowded  upon  me 
with  a  tremendous  shock  the  very  first 
time  I  saw  the  name  of  William  Button 
upon  the  dingy  swinging  sign.  After- 


wards, when  I  became  intimate  with  that 
curious  person,  I  discovered  that  he  was 
a  capital  "whip," — first-rate,  indeed,  as 
a  driver  of  the  fast  trotting  horse,  as  well 
as  a  good  judge  of  that  superior  article. 
With  respect  to  his  experiences  as  a  rider 
he  was  more  reserved ;  and  it  was  not  until 
after  I  had  known  him  a  long  time  that 
he  confided  to  me  the  particulars  of  a  ride 
once  taken  by  him,  which  bore,  in  its 
principal  features,  a  singular  resemblance 
to  the  one  performed  by  his  great  name- 
sake of  the  sawdust-ring. 

There  is  a  pack  of  fox-hounds  kept  at 
Montreal,  maintained  chiefly  by  officers 
of  the  garrison,  as  a  shadowy  reminis- 
cence, perhaps,  of  the  real  thing,  which 
is  essentially  of  insular  Britain  and  of  no- 
where else.  Button  happened  to  go  to 
Montreal,  on  one  occasion,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  picking  up  a  race-horse,  I  think, 
for  the  Quebec  market.  Somebody  who 
used  to  ride  with  the  hounds  had  a  horse 
which  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of,  on  account 
of  headstrong  tendencies  in  general  and 
inability  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
a  bit.  I  remember  the  animal  well.  He 
was  a  fiery  chestnut,  with  white  about  the 
legs,  and  very  good  across  a  country  so 
long  as  he  was  wanted  to  go ;  but  no  com- 
mon power  could  stop  him  when  once  he 
be^an  to  do  that.  On  this  animal — "  The 

C1 

Buffer,"  he  was  called — Button  was  per- 
suaded to  mount,  "just  to  try  him  a  little," 
his  owner  said ;  and  by  way  of  doing  that 
with  perfect  freedom  from  restraint,  they 
rode  out  to  where  the  hounds  were  to 
throw  off,  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  city. 
Button  used  to  say  that  the  term  "  throw 
off,"  which  was  new  to  him  in  that  applica- 
tion, haunted  him  all  the  way  out,  like  a 
bad  dream.  It  was  a  bag-fox  day,  I  be- 
lieve :  that  is,  the  hunt  was  provided  with  a 
trapped  animal,  brought  upon  the  ground 
in  a  sack  and  let  out  when  the  proper 
time  came, —  a  process  known  in  sporting 
parlance  as  "  shaking  a  fox."  The  usual 
amount  of  "  law  "  having  been  conceded, 
the  hounds  were  laid  on,  and  went  away, 
as  Button  said,  like  a  fire-flake  over  a 
prairie.  No  sooner  did  "The  Buffer" 
hear  the  cry  of  the  pack,  than  he  started 
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forward  with  a  suddenness  and  force  by 
which  his  wretched  rider  was  jerked  back 
at  least  a  foot  behind  the  saddle,  into 
•which  place  of  rest  he  never  once  again 
fell  during  his  many  vicissitudes  of  posi- 
tion in  that  ride.     I  have  said  that  But- 
ton was  bow-legged ;  and  to  that  provi- 
dential fact  did  he  attribute  the  power  by 
which  he  clung  on  to  various  parts  of  the 
steed  during  his  wild  career  of  perhaps 
a  mile,  but  which  seemed  to  the  troubled 
senses  of  the  rider  not  much  less  than 
fifty.     It  was  providential  for  him,  too, 
that  the  country  was  but  sparsely  inter- 
sected by  fences,  and  those  not  of  a  very 
formidable   character:    nevertheless,    at 
each  of  these  the  too  confiding  Button 
experienced  a  change  of  position,  being, 
as  he  used  to  express  it,  "  interjuiced  for- 
rard  o'  the  saddle  or  back'ard  o'  the  sad- 
dle, accordin'  to  the  kind  o'  thing  the  hoss 
flew  over,    and   one   time   booleyvusted 
right  under  the  hoss,  whar  he  hung  on 
by  the  girth  ontil  another  buck-jump  sent 
him  right  side  on  ag'in ;   but  never,  on 
no  account,  did  he  touch  leather  ag'in  in 
all  that  ride."     And   thus  Billy  Button 
might    have   ridden    farther    and  fared 
worse,  had  he  not  seen  a  terrible   fate 
staring  him  imminently  in  the  face.    The 
hounds  had  just  entered  a  little  grove  of 
young  pine-trees,  which  stood  very  close 
together,  and  bristled  with  sharp,  jagged 
branches    nearly  to  the  root,  after   the 
manner  of  these  children  of  the  wood. 
At  this  place  of  torture  "  The  Buffer " 
was  rushing  with  all  his  might,  Button  be- 
ing then  situated  upon  his  neck,  in  a  posi- 
tion most  convenient  for  being  "  skinned 
alive  "  by  the  trees,  as  he  said,  when  a 
plunge  made  by  the  animal  over  a  plashy 
pool  transferred  the  rider  to  his  tail,  from 
which   he  "collapsed   right  down   in   a 
kind  o'  swoon,  and  when  he  come  to, 
found  himself  settin'  up  to  his  elbows  in 
muddy  water,  very  solitary-like,  and  with 
a  terrible  stillness  all  around." — What  be- 
came of  "  The  Buffer  "  I  forget,  and  also 
how  Button  got  home ;  but  he  certainly 
did  not  ride.     And  he  always  wound  up 
the  narrative  of  his  first  and  last  fox-hunt 
by  invoking  terrible  ends  to  himself  if 


ever  he  "  threw  leg  over  dog-hoss  ag'in, 
to  see  a  throw-off." 

Button  left  Lorette  about  two  years 
after  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
him,  and  I  next  heard  of  him  down  at 
the  rock-walled  Saguenay,  where  he  had 
gone  into  a  speculation  for  supplying  the 
Boston  market  with  salmon.  But  horse- 
flesh seemed  to  be  more  palatable  to  him 
than  fish;  for,  later  still,  I  met  him  at 
Toronto,  in  Upper  Canada,  mounted  up- 
on a  powerful  dark  brown  stallion,  and 
leading  another,  its  exact  counterpart. 

"  Hollo,  Button ! "  said  I,  in  response 
to  his  cheery,  "How  de  dew?" — "On 
horseback  again,  I  see ;  have  you  forgot- 
ten the  Buffer-business,  then  ?  " 

"  Forgot  the  yaller  cuss !  "  replied  he. 
"  No,  Sir-ree !  He  hangs  round  me  yet, 
like  fever  V  agur  upon  a  ma'sh.  But 
the  critter  I  'm  onto  a'n't  no  dog-hoss, 
you  may  believe;  he  don't  'throw  off' 
nor  nothin',  lie  don't.  Him  and  his  mate 
here  a'n't  easy  matched.  I  fetched  'em 
up  from  below  on  spec,  and  you  can  hev 
the  span  for  a  cool  thousand  on  ice." 

And  this  was  the  last  I  saw  of  Button, 
who  was  one  of  the  strangest  combina- 
tions of  hotel-keeper,  horse-jockey,  In- 
dian-trader, fish-monger,  and  alligator,  I 
ever  met. 

Tradition  still  retains  a  hold  upon  the 
Hurons  of  Lorette,  little  as  remains  to 
them  of  the  character  and  lineaments  of 
the  red  man.  A  pitiable  procession  of 
their  diluted  "braves"  may  sometimes  be 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Quebec,  on  such 
distinguished  occasions  as  the  Prince's 
visit.  But  it  is  with  a  manifest  conscious- 
ness of  the  ludicrous  that  these  indus- 
trials Aow  do  their  little  drama  of  the 
war-dance  and  the  oration  and  the  coun- 
cil-smoke. That  drama  has  degenerat- 
ed into  a  very  feeble  farce  now,  and  the 
actors  in  it  would  be  quite  outdone  in 
their  travesty  by  any  average  corps  of 
"  supes  "  at  one  of  our  theatres.  By-and- 
by  all  this  will  have  died  out,  and  the 
"  Indian  side  "  of  the  stream  at  Lorette 
will  be  assimilated  in  all  its  features  to 
the  other.  The  moccason  is  already  typi- 
fying the  decadence  of  aboriginal  things 
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there.  That  article  is  now  fitted  with 
India-rubber  soles  for  the  Quebec  de- 
mand, —  a  continuation  of  the  sole  run- 
ning in  a  low  strip  round  the  edge  of  the 
foot.  With  the  gradual  widening  of  that 
strip,  until  the  moccason  of  the  red  man 
has  been  clean  obliterated  from  things 
that  are  by  the  India-rubber  of  the  white, 
will  the  remnant  of  the  Ilurons  have 
passed  away  with  things  that  were.  Ver- 
dict on  the  "poor  Indian": — "Wiped 
out  with  an  India-rubber  shoe." 

And  then,  in  future  generations,  the 
tradition  of  Indian  blood  among  Cana- 
dian families  of  dark  complexion,  along 
these  ridges,  will  be  about  as  vague  as 
that  of  Spanish  descent  in  the  case  of 
certain  tribes  of  fishermen  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Ireland.  From  the  assimi- 
lation already  going  on,  however,  it  may 
be  argued  that  the  physical  character  of 
the  Indian  will  be  gradually  merged  and 
lost  in  that  of  the  French  colonist.  The 
Hurons  are  described  as  having  former- 
ly been  a  people  of  large  stature,  while 
those  of  the  present  day  in  Lower  Can- 
ada are  usually  rather  undersized  than 
otherwise,  like  their  habitant  neighbors. 
As  a  race,  the  latter  are  below  the  mid- 
dle stature,  although  generally  of  great 
bodily  strength  and  endurance. 

Physical  size  and  grand  proportions  are 
looked  upon  by  the  French- Canadian  with 
great  respect.  In  all  the  cases  of  popu- 
lar emeutes  that  have  from  time  to  time 
broken  out  in  Lower  Canada,  the  fight- 
ing leaders  of  the  people  were  excep- 
tional men,  standing  head  and  shoulders 
over  their  confiding  followers.  Where 
gangs  of  raftsmen  congregate,  their  "  cap- 
tains "  may  be  known  by  superior  stature. 
The  doings  of  their  "  big  men  "  are  treas- 
ured by  the  French-Canadians  in  tra- 
ditionary lore.  One  famous  fellow  of 
this  governing  class  is  known  by  his 
deeds  and  words  to  every  lumberer  and 
stevedore  and  timber-tower  about  Mont- 
real and  Quebec.  This  man,  whose 
name  was  Joe  Monfaron,  was  the  bully 
of  the  Ottawa  raftsmen.  He  was  about 
six  feet  six  inches  high  and  propor- 
tionably  broad  and  deep ;  and  I  remem- 


ber how  people  would  turn  round  to  look 
after  him,  as  he  came  pounding  along 
Notre-Dame  Street,  in  Montreal,  in  his 
red  shirt  and  tan-colored  shupac  boots, 
all  dripping  wet  after  mooring  an  acre 
or  two  of  raft,  and  now  bent  for  his 
ashore-haunts  in  the  Ste.-Marie  suburb, 
to  indemnify  himself  with  bacchanalian 
and  other  consolations  for  long-endured 
hardship.  Among  other  feats  of  strength 
attributed  to  him,  I  remember  the  follow- 
ing, which  has  an  old,  familiar  taste,  but 
was  related  to  me  as  a  fact. 

There  was  a  fighting  stevedore  or 
timber-tower,  I  forget  which,  at  Quebec, 
who  never  had  seen  Joe  Monfaron,  as 
the  latter  seldom  came  farther  down  the 
river  than  Montreal.  This  fighting  char- 
acter, however,  made  a  custom  of  laugh- 
ing to  scorn  all  the  rumors  that  came 
down  on  rafts,  every  now  and  then,  about 
terrible  chastisements  inflicted  by  Joe 
upon  several  hostile  persons  at  once. 
He,  the  fighting  timber -tower,  hadn't 
found  his  match  yet  about  the  lumber- 
coves  at  Quebec,  and  he  only  wanted  to 
see  Joe  Monfaron  once,  when  he  would 
settle  the  question  as  to  the  champion- 
ship of  the  rafts  on  sight.  One  day,  a 
giant  in  a  red  shirt  stood  suddenly  be- 
fore him,  saying,  — 

"  You're  Dick  Dernpsey,  eh  ?  " 

"  That's  me,"  replied  the  timber-tower ; 
"  and  who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Joe  Monfaron.  I  heard  you  wanted 
me, —  here  I  am,"  was  the  Caesarean  re- 
sponse of  the  great  captain  of  rafts. 

"Ah !  you're  Joe  Monfaron  !  "  said  the 
bully,  a  little  staggered  at  the  sort  of  cus- 
tomer he  saw  before  him.  "  I  said  I  'd 
like  to  see  you,  for  sure ;  but  how  am  I 
to  know  you  're  the  right  man  ?  " 

"  Shake  hands,  first,"  replied  Joe,  "  and 
then  you  '11  find  out,  may-be." 

They  shook  hands,  —  rather  warmly, 
perhaps,  for  the  timber-tower,  whose  feat- 
ures wore  an  uncertain  expression  dur- 
ing the  operation,  and  who  at  last  broke 
out  into  a  yell  of  pain,  as  Joe  cast  him 
off  with  a  defiant  laugh.  Nor  did  the 
bully  wait  for  any  further  explanation*; 
for,  whether  the  man  who  had  just  brought 
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the  blood  spouting  out  at  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  was  Joe  Monfaron  or  not,  he  was 

O  ' 

clearly  an  ugly  customer  and  had  better 
be  left  alone. 

There  are  several  roads  from  Quebec 
to  Lorette,  all  of  them  good  for  carriages 
except  one,  which,  from  its  extreme  des- 
titution of  every  condition  essential  to 
easy  locomotion  on  wheels,  is  called,  in 
the  expressive  language  of  the  French 
colonists,  La  Miser  e.  And  yet  this  is 
the  only  road  which,  from  touching  va- 
rious points  of  the  River  St.  Charles,  af- 
fords the  traveller  compensating  glimps- 
es of  the  picturesque  windings  of  that 
stream.  The  pedestrian,  however,  is  the 
only  kind  of  explorer  who  really  sees  a 
country  and  its  people ;  and  for  him  who 
is  not  too  proud  to  walk,  La  Misere  is 
not  so  hard  to  bear  as  its  name  might 
imply. 

If  iron  takes  the  romance  out  of  things, 
in  a  general  way,  as  I  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  my  impression 
that  it  rather  does-,  I  know  not  whether 
primitive  Lorette  has  not  become  sadly 
vulcanized  into  prosaic  progress  by  the 
grand  system  of  water-works  established 
there  for  the  benefit  of  Quebec.  Con- 
nected as  it  is,  now,  with  the  latter  place, 
by  seven  miles  of  iron  pipes,  I  would  not 
undertake  to  say  that  it  retains  aught  of 
the  rustic  simplicity  of  its  greener  days. 
Had  the  pipes  been  of  wood,  indeed,  the 
place  might  yet  have  had  a  chance.  To 
understand  this,  one  should  hear  the 
French -Canadian  expatiate  upon  the 
superiority  of  the  wooden  to  the  metal 
bridge.  Five  years  ago,  the  road-trus- 
tees of  Quebec  undertook  to  span  the 
Montmorency  River,  just  above  the  great 
fall,  with  an  iron  suspension-bridge.  This 
would  shorten  the  road,  they  said,  by 
some  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  di- 
ver^ence  from  the  old  wooden  bridge 

c?  C^ 

higher  up.  They  built  their  bridge, 
which  looked  like  a  spider's  web  span- 
ning the  verge  of  the  stupendous  cata- 


ract, when  seen  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
below.  It  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
April,  1856,  but  was  little  used  for  some 
days,  as  the  conservative  habitans,  who 
had  gone  the  crooked  road  over  the 
wooden  bridge  all  their  lives,  declined 
to  see  what  advantage  could  be  gained 
by  taking  to  a  straight  one  pontificed 
with  iron.  It  had  not  been  open  a  week, 
however,  when,  as  two  or  three  hurrying 
peasants  were  venturing  it  with  their 
carts,  it  fell  with  a  crash,  and  all  were 
washed  headlong  in  an  instant  over  the 
precipice  and  into  the  boiling  abyss  be- 
low, from  which  not  one  vestige  of  their 
remains  was  ever  returned  for  a  sign  to 
their  awe-stricken  friends.  Supposing 
this  bridge  to  be  rebuilt,  —  which  is  not 
likely,  —  I  do  not  believe  that  a  habitant 
of  all  that  region  could  be  got  to  cross 
it,  even  under  the  malediction,  with  bell, 
book,  and  candle,  of  his  priest.  And  so 
the  old  wooden  bridge  flourishes,  and  the 
crooked  road  is  travelled  by  gray-coated 
cultivateurs,  whose  forefathers  went  crook- 
ed in  the  same  direction  for  several  gen- 
erations, mounted  upon  persevering  po- 
nies which  wouldn't  upon  any  account 
be  persuaded  into  going  straight. 

A  gleam  of  hope  for  Lorette  flashes 
upon  me  since  the  above  was  written. 
On  looking  over  a  provincial  paper,  I 
find  astounding  rumors  of  ghosts  appear- 
ing upon  the  track  of  a  western  railroad. 
Things  clothed  in  the  traditional  white 
appear  before  the  impartial  cow-catcher, 
which  divides  them  for  the  passage  of  the 
train,  in  the  wake  of  which  they  imme- 
diately reappear  in  a  full  state  of  repair 
and  posture  of  contempt.  If  this  sort  of 
thing  goes  on,  what  a  splendid  new  field 
will  be  opened  for  the  writer  of  romance  ! 

Certainly,  I  do  not  yet  see  what  anti- 
dote there  is  for  the  primitive  and  pas- 
toral against  seven  miles  of  iron  pipe; 
but  it  is  cheerful  to  know  that  ghosts  are 
beginning  to  come  about  railroads,  and 
all  may  yet  be  well  with  Lorette. 
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BEHIND   THE   MASK. 

IT  was  an  old,  distorted  face,  — 
An  uncouth  visage,  rough  and  wild ; 

Yet  from  behind,  with  laughing  grace, 
Peeped  the  fresh,  beauty  of  a  child. 

And  so  contrasting,  fair  and  bright, 

It  made  me  of  my  fancy  ask 
If  half  earth's  wrinkled  grimness  might 

Be  but  the  baby  in  the  mask. 

* 

Behind  gray  hairs  and  furrowed  brow 
And  withered  look  that  life  puts  on, 

Each,  as  he  wears  it,  comes  to  know 
How  the  child  hides,  and  is  not  gone. 

For,  while  the  inexorable  years 

To  saddened  features  fit  their  mould, 

Beneath  the  work  of  time  and  tears 

Waits  something  that  will  not  grow  old ! 

And  pain  and  petulance  and  care 
And  wasted  hope  and  sinful  stain 

Shape  the  strange  guise  the  soul  doth  wear, 
Till  her  young  life  look  forth  again. 

The  beauty  of  his  boyhood's  smile,  — 
What  human  faith  could  find  it  now 

In  yonder  man  of  grief  and  guile,  — 
A  very  Cain,  with  branded  brow  ? 

Yet,  overlaid  and  hidden,  still 

It  lingers, —  of  his  life  a  part ; 
As  the  scathed  pine  upon  the  hill 

Holds  the  young  fibres  at  its  heart. 

And,  haply,  round  the  Eternal  Throne, 
Heaven's  pitying  angels  shall  not  ask 

For  that  last  look  the  world  hath  known, 
But  for  the  face  behind  the  mask  ! 
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DIAMONDS  AND  PEARLS. 


WE  were  lately  lounging  away  a  Ro- 
man morning  among  the  gems  in  Castel- 
lani's  sparkling  rooms  in  the  Via  Poli. 
One  of  the  treasures  handed  out  for  rap- 
turous examination  was  a  diamond  neck- 
lace, just  finished  for  a  Russian  princess, 
at  the  cost  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and 
a  set  of  pearls  for  an  English  lady,  who 
must  pay,  before  she  bears  her  prize 
homeward,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. Castellani  junior,  a  fine,  patriotic 
young  fellow,  who  has  since  been  banish- 
ed for  his  liberal  ideas  of  government, 
smiled  as  he  read  astonishment  in  our 
eyes,  and  proceeded  forthwith  to  dazzle 
us  still  further  with  more  gems  of  rar- 
est beauty,  till  then  hidden  away  in  his 
strong  iron  boxes. 

Castellani,  father  an'd  son,  are  prin- 
ces among  jewellers,  and  deserve  to  be 
ranked  as  artists  of  a  superior  order. 
Do  not  fail  to  visit  their  charming  apart- 
ments, as  among  the  most  attractive  less- 
er glories,  when  you  go  to  Rome.  They 
have  a  grand  way  of  doing  things,  right 
good  to  look  upon ;  and  we  once  saw  a 
countrywoman  of  ours,  who  has  written 
immortal  words  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
made  the  recipient  of  a  gem  at  their 
hands,  which  she  cannot  but  prize  as 
among  the  chief  tributes  so  numerously 
bestowed  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian 
world  where  her  feet  have  wandered. 

Castellani's  jeweller's  shop  has  existed 
in  Rome  since  the  year  1814.  At  that 
time  all  the  efforts  of  this  artist  (Cas- 
tellani the  elder)  were  directed  to  the 
imitation  of  the  newest  English  and 
French  fashions,  and  particularly  to  the 
setting  of  diamonds.  This  he  continued 
till  1823.  From  1823  to  1827  he  sought 
aid  for  his  art  in  the  study  of  Technology. 
And  not  in  vain ;  for  in  1826  he  read  be- 
fore the  Accademia  del  Lincei  of  Rome, 
(founded  by  Federico  Cesi,)  a  paper  on 
the  chemical  process  of  coloring  a  giallone 
(yellow)  in  the  manufacture  of  gold,  in 
which  he  announced  some  facts  in  the 


action  of  electricity,  long  before  Delarive 
and  other  chemists,  as  noticed  in  the 
"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,"  Dec., 
1828,  No.  6,  and  the  "  Bibliotheque  Uni- 
verselle  de  Geneve,"  1829,  Tom.  xi.  p. 
84. 

At  this  period  Etruria  began  to  lay 
open  the  treasures  of  her  art.  All  were 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  jewels  found 
in  the  tombs ;  but  Castellani  was  the  first 
who  thought  of  reproducing  some  of  them ; 
and  he  did  it  to  the  great  admiration  of 
the  amateurs,  foremost  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  the  Duke  Don  Michelange- 
lo Caetani,  a  man  of  great  artistic  feeling, 
who  aided  by  his  counsels  and  his  designs 
the  renaissance  of  Roman  jewelry. 

The  discovery  of  the  celebrated  tomb 
Regulini-Galassi  at  Cervetri  was  an  event 
in  jewelry.  The  articles  of  gold  found 
in  it  (all  now  in  the  Vatican)  were  dili- 
gently studied  by  Castellani,  when  called 
upon  to  appraise  them.  Comprehending 
the  methods  and  the  character  of  the 
work,  he  boldly  followed  tradition. 

The  discoveries  of  Campanari  of  Tos- 
canella,  and  of  the  Marquis  Campana 
of  Rome,  gave  valuable  aid  to  this  new 
branch  of  art. 

Thus  it  went  on  improving ;  and  Cas- 
tellani produced  very  expert  pupils,  all 
of  them  Italians.  Fashion,  if  not  public 
feeling,  came  to  aid  the  renaissance,  and 
others,  in  Rome  and  elsewhere,  under- 
took similar  work  after  the  models  of 
Castellani.  It  may  be  asserted  that  the 
triumph  of  the  classic  jewelry  is  now  com- 
plete. Castellani  renounced  the  modern 
methods  of  chasing  and  engraving,  and 
adhered  only  to  the  antique  fashion  of 
overlaying  with  cords,  grains,  and  finest 
threads  of  gold.  From  the  Etruscan 
style  he  passed  to  the  Greek,  the  Ro- 
man, the  Christian.  In  this  last  he  in- 
troduced the  rough  mosaics,  such  as  were 
used  by  the  Byzantines  with  much  ef- 
fect and  variety  of  tint  and  of  design. 

The  work  of  Castellani  is  dear ;  but 
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that  results  from  his  method  of  execution, 
and  from  the  perfect  finish  of  all  the  de- 
tails. He  does  not  seek  for  cheapness, 
but  for  the  perfection  of  art :  this  is  the 
only  thing  he  has  in  view.  As  he  is  a 
man  of  genius,  we  have  devoted  consid- 
erable space  to  his  admirable  productions. 
The  Talmud  informs  us  that  Noah  had 
no  other  light  in  the  ark  than  that  which 
came  from  precious  stones.  Why  do  not 
our  modern  jewellers  take  a  hint  from 
the  ancient  safety-boat,  and  light  up  ac- 
cordingly ?  We  dare  say  old  Tavernier, 
that  knowing  French  gem-trader  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  had  the  art  of  illu- 
minating his  chateau  at  Aubonne  in  a 
way  wondrous  to  the  beholder.  Among 
all  the  jewellers,  ancient  or  modern,  Jean 
Baptiste  Tavernier  seems  to  us  the  .most 
interesting  character.  His  great  knowl- 
edge of  precious  stones,  his  acute  obser- 
vation and  unfailing  judgment,  stamp  him 
as  one  of  the  remarkable  men  of  his  day. 
Forty  years  of  his  life  he  passed  in  trav- 
elling through  Turkey,  Persia,  and  the 
East  Indies,  trading  in  gems  of  the  rich- 
est and  rarest  lustre.  A  great  fortune 
was  amassed,  and  a  barony  in  the  Canton 
of  Berne,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  was 
purchased  as  no  bad  harbor  for  the  rest 
of  his  days.  There  he  hoped  to  enjoy 
the  vast  wealth  he  had  so  industriously 
acquired.  But,  alas  !  stupid  nephews 
abound  everywhere ;  and  one  of  his,  to 
whom  he  had  intrusted  a  freight  worth 
two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  livres, 
caused  him  so  great  a  loss,  that,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four,  he  felt  obliged  to  sail  again 
for  the  East  in  order  to  retrieve  his  for- 
tune, or  at  least  repair  the  ill-luck  arising 
from  his  unfortunate  speculation.  He 
forgot,  poor  old  man !  that  youth  and 
strength  are  necessary  to  fight  against 
reverses;  and  he  died  at  Moscow,  on 
his  way,  in  1689.  When  you  visit  the 
great  Library  in  Paris,  you  will  find  his 
"  Travels,"  in  three  volumes,  published  in 
1677-79,  on  a  shelf  among  the  quartos. 
Take  them  down,  and  spend  a  pleasant 
hour  in  looking  through  the  pages  of  the 
enthusiastic  old  merchant-jeweller.  His 
adventures  in  search  of  diamonds  and 


other  precious  commodities  are  "well  told ; 
and  although  he  makes  the  mistakes  inci- 
dent to  many  other  early  travellers,  he 
never  wilfully  romances.  He  supposed 
he  was  the  first  European  that  had  ex- 
plored the  mines  of  Golconda  ;  but  an 
Englishman  of  the  name  of  Methold  vis- 
ited them  as  early  as  1622,  and  found 
thirty  thousand  laborers  working  away 
for  the  rich  Marcandar,  who  paid  three 
hundred  thousand  pagodas  annually  to 
the  king  for  the  privilege  of  digging  in  a 
single  mine.  The  first  mine  visited  by 
Tavernier  was  that  of  Raolconda,  a  five- 
days'  journey  from  Golconda.  The  man- 
ner of  trading  there  he  thus  describes : — 
"  A  very  pretty  sight  is  that  presented 
every  morning  by  the  children  of  the 
master-miners  and  of  other  inhabitants  of 
the  district.  The  boys,  the  eldest  of  which 
is  not  over  sixteen  or  the  youngest  under 
ten,  assemble  and  sit  under  a  large  tree 
in  the  public  square  of  the  village.  Each 
has  his  diamond  weight  in  a  bag  hung  on 
one  side  of  his  girdle,  and  on  the  other  a 
purse  containing  sometimes  as  much  as 
five  or  six  hundred  pagodas.  Here  they 
wait  for  such  persons  as  have  diamonds 
to  sell,  either  from  the  vicinity  or  from 
any  other  mine.  When  a  diamond  is 
brought  to  them,  it  is  immediately  handed 
to  the  eldest  boy,  who  is  tacitly  acknowl- 
edged as  the  head  of  this  little  band.  By 
him  it  is  carefully  examined,  and  then 
passed  to  his  neighbor,  who,  having  also 
inspected  it,  transmits  it  to  the  next  boy. 
The  stone  is  thus  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  amid  unbroken  silence,  until  it  re- 
turns to  that  of  the  eldest,  who  then  asks 
the  price  and  makes  the  bargain.  If  the 
little  man  is  thought  by  his  comrades  to 
have  given  too  high  a  price,  he  must  keep 
the  stone  on  his  own  account.  In  the 
evening  the  children  take  account  of 
stock,  examine  their  purchases,  and  class 
them  according  to  their  water,  size,  ami 
purity,  putting  on  each  stone  the  price 
they  expect  to  get  for  it ;  they  then  carry 
the  stones  to  the  masters,  who  have  al- 
ways assortments  to  complete,  and  the 
profits  are  divided  among  the  young  trad- 
ers, with  this  difference  in  favor  of  the 
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head  of  the  firm,  that  he  receives  one- 
fourth  per  cent,  more  than  the  others. 
These  children  are  so  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  value  of  all  sorts  of  gems, 
that,  if  one  of  them,  after  buying  a  stone, 
is  willing  to  lose  one-half  per  cent,  on  it, 
a  companion  is  always  ready  to  take  it." 

Master  Tavernier  discourses  at  some 
length  on  the  ingenious  methods  adopt- 
ed by  the  laborers  to  conceal  diamonds 
which  they  have  found,  sometimes  swal- 
lowing them,  —  and  he  tells  of  one  miner 
who  hid  in  the  corner  of  his  eye  a  stone 
of  two  carats !  Altogether,  his  work  is 
one  worthy  to  be  turned  over,  even  in 
that  vast  collection,  the  Imperial  Library, 
for  its  graphic  pictures  of  gem-hunting  two 
hundred  years  ago. 

Professor  Tennant  says,  "  One  of  the 
common  marks  of  opulence  and  taste  in 
all  countries  is  the  selection,  preservation, 
and  ornamental  use  of  gems  and  precious 
stones."  Diamonds,  from  the  time  Alex- 
ander ordered  pieces  of  flesh  to  be  thrown 
into  the  inaccessible  valley  of  Zulmeah, 
that  the  vultures  might  bring  up  with 
them  the  precious  stones  which  attach- 
ed themselves,  have  everywhere  ranked 
among  the  luxuries  of  a  refined  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  the  most  brilliant  of  stones, 
and  the  hardest  known  body.  Pliny  says 
it  is  so  hard  a  substance,  that,  if  one 
should  be  laid  on  an  anvil  and  struck 
with  a  hammer,  look  out  for  the  hammer ! 
\_Mem.  If  the  reader  have  a  particularly 
fine  diamond,  never  mind  Pliny's  story : 
the  risk  is  something,  and  Pliny  cannot 
be  reached  for  an  explanation,  should  his 
experiment  fail.]  By  its  own  dust  only 
can  the  diamond  be  cut  and  polished ;  and 
its  great  lustre  challenges  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  Ordinary  individuals, 
with  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  common  herd,  have  "  got  diamonds," 
and  straightway  became  ever  afterwards 
famous.  An  uncommon-sized  brilliant, 
stuck  into  the  front  linen  of  a  foolish  fel- 
low, will  set  him  up  as  a  marked  man, 
and  point  him  out  as  something  worth 
looking  at.  The  announcement  in  the 
papers  of  the  day,  that  "  Mademoiselle 
Mars  would  wear  all  her  diamonds,"  nev- 


er failed  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  tickets 
on  all  such  occasions.  As  it  may  inter- 
est our  readers  to  know  what  treasures 
an  actress  of  1828  possessed,  we  copy 
from  the  catalogue  of  her  effects  a  few 
items. 

"  Two  rows  of  brilliants  set  en  chafons, 
one  row  composed  of  forty-six  brilliants, 
the  other  of  forty-four;  eight  sprigs  of 
wheat  in  brilliants,  composed  of  about 
five  hundred  brilliants,  weighing  fifty- 
seven  carats  ;  a  garland  of  brilliants  that 
may  be  taken  to  pieces  and  worn  as  three 
distinct  ornaments,  three  large  brilliants 
forming  the  centre  of  the  principal  flow- 
ers, the  whole  comprising  seven  hundred 
and  nine  brilliants,  weighing  eighty-five 
carats  three-quarters;  a  Sevigne  mounted 
in  colored  gold,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
a  burnt  topaz  surrounded  by  diamonds 
weighing  about  three  grains  each,  the 
drops  consisting  of  three  opals  similarly 
surrounded  by  diamonds ;  one  of  the  three 
opals  is  of  very  large  size,  in  shape  oblong, 
with  rounded  corners ;  the  whole  set  in 
gold  studded  with  rubies  and  pearls. 

"  A  parure  of  opals,  consisting  of  a 
necklace  and  Sevigne,  two  bracelets,  ear- 
rings the  studs  of  which  are  emeralds, 
comb,  belt-plate  set  with  an  opal  in  the 
shape  of  a  triangle ;  the  whole  mounted 
in  wrought  gold,  studded  with  small  em- 
eralds. 

"A  Gothic  bracelet  of  enamelled  gold, 
in  the  centre  a  burnt  topaz  surrounded 
by  three  large  brilliants ;  in  each  link 
composing  the  bracelet  is  a  square  emer- 
ald ;  at  each. extremity  of  the  topaz  form- 
ing the  centre  ornament  are  two  balls  of 
burnished  gold,  and  two  of  wrought  gold. 

"  A  pair  of  girandole  ear-rings  of  bril- 
liants, each  consisting  of  a  large  stud 
brilliant  and  of  three  pear-shaped  bril- 
liants united  by  four  small  ones;  another 
pair  of  ear-rings  composed  of  fourteen 
small  brilliants  forming  a  clustre  of 
grapes,  each  stud  of  a  single  brilliant. 

"A  diamond  cross  composed  of  eleven 
brilliants,  the  ring  being  also  of  brilliants. 

"A  bracelet  with  a  gold  chain,  the  cen- 
tre-piece of  which  is  a  fine  opal  sur- 
rounded with  brilliants ;  the  opal  is  oblong 
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and  mounted  in  the   Gothic  style ;  the 
clasp  is  an  opal. 

"A  gold  bracelet,  with  a  grecque  sur- 
rounded by  six  angel  heads  graven  on 
turkoises,  and  a  head  of  Augustus. 

"A  serpent  bracelet  a  la  Cle'opatre,  en- 
amelled black,  with  a  turkois  on  its  head. 

"A  bracelet  with  wrought  links  bur- 
nished on  a  dead  ground ;  the  clasp  a 
heart  of  burnished  gold  with  a  turkois  in 
the  centre,  graven  with  Hebrew  charac- 
ters. 

"A  bracelet  with  a  row  of  Mexican 
chain,  and  a  gold  ring  set  with  a  turkois 
and  fastened  to  the  bracelet  by  a  Vene- 
tian chain. 

"A  ring,  the  hoop  encircled  with  small 
diamonds. 

"A  ring,  a  la  cTievaliere,  set  with  a 
square  emerald  between  two  pearls. 

"A  gold  chevaliere  ring,  on  which  is 
engraved  a  small  head  of  Napoleon. 

"  Two  belt-buckles,  Gothic  style,  one 
of  burnished  gold,  the  other  set  with 
emeralds,  opals,  and  pearls. 

"A  necklace  of  two  rows  coral ;  a  small 
bracelet  of  engraved  carnelians. 

"A  comb  of  rose  diamonds,  form  D  5, 
surmounted  by  a  large  rose  surrounded 
by  smaller  ones,  and  a  cinque-foil  in  roses, 
the  chalons  alternated,  below  a  band  of 
roses." 

The  weight  of  the  diamond,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  estimated  in  carats  all  over 
the  world.  And  what  is  a  carat,  pray? 
and  whence  its  name  ?  It  is  of  Indian 
origin,  a  kirat  being  a  small  seed  that 
was  used  in  India  to  weigh  diamonds  with. 
Four  grains  are  equal  to  one  carat,  and 
six  carats  make  one  pennyweight.  But 
there  is  no  standard  weight  fixed  for 

O 

the  finest  diamonds.  Competition  alone 
among  purchasers  must  arrange  their 
price.  The  commercial  value  of  gems 
is  rarely  affected,  and  among  all  articles 
of  commerce  the  diamond  is  the  least 
liable  to  depreciation.  Panics  that  shake 
empires  and  topple  trade  into  the  dust 
seldom  lower  the  cost  of  this  king  of 

O 

precious  stones ;  and  there  is  no  personal 
property  that  is  so  apt  to  remain  un- 
changed in  money-value. 


Diamond  anecdotes  abound,  the  world 
over;  but  we  have  lately  met  with  two 
brief  ones  that  ought  to  be  preserved. 

"  Carlier,  a  bookseller  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  left,  at  his  death,  to  each  of 
his  children,  —  one  a  girl  of  fifteen,  the 
other  a  captain  in  the  guards,  —  a  sum 
of  five  hundred  thousand  francs,  then  an 
enormous  fortune.  Mademoiselle  Carlier, 
young,  handsome,  and  wealthy,  had  nu- 
merous suitors.  One  of  these,  a  M. 
Tiquet,  a  Councillor  of  the  Parliament, 
sent  her  on  her  fete-day  a  bouquet,  in 
which  the  calices  of  the  roses  were  of 
large  diamonds.  The  magnificence  of 
this  gift  gave  so  good  an  opinion  of  the 
wealth,  taste,  and  liberality  of  the  donor, 
that  the  lady  gave  him  the  preference 
over  all  his  competitors.  But  sad  was 
the  disappointment  that  followed  the  bri- 
dal !  The  husband  was  rather  poor  than 
rich ;  and  the  bouquet,  that  had  cost  forty- 
five  thousand  francs,  (nine  thousand  dol- 
lars,) had  been  bought  on  credit,  and 
was  paid  out  of  the  bride's  fortune." 

"  The  gallants  of  the  Court  of  Louis 
XV.  carried  extravagance  as  far  as  the 
famous  Egyptian  queen.  She  melted  a 
pearl,  —  they  pulverized  diamonds,  to 
prove  their  insane  magnificence.  A 
lady  having  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
the  portrait  of  her  canary  in  a  ring,  the 
last  Prince  de  Conti  requested  she  would 
allow  him  to  give  it  to  her ;  she  accepted, 
on  condition  that  no  precious  gems  should 
be  set  in  it.  When  the  ring  was  brought 
to  her,  however,  a  diamond  covered  the 
painting.  The  lady  had  the  brilliant 
taken  out  of  the  setting,  and  sent  it  back 
to  the  giver.  The  Prince,  determined 
not  to  be  gainsaid,  caused  the  stone  to  be 
ground  to  dust,  which  he  used  to  dry 
the  ink  of  the  letter  he  wrote  to  her  on 
the  subject." 

Let  us  mention  some  of  the  most 
noted  diamonds  in  the  world.  The  lar- 
gest one  known,  that  of  the  Rajah  of  Ma- 
tan,  in  Borneo,  weighs  three  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  carats.  It  is  egg-shaped  and 
is  of  the  finest  water.  Two  large  war-ves- 
sels, with  all  their  guns,  powder,  and  shot, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
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lars  in  money,  were  once  refused  for  it. 
And  yet  its  weight  is  only  about  three 
ounces ! 

The  second  in  size  is  the  Orloff,  or 
Grand  Russian,  sometimes  called  the 
Moon  of  the  Mountain,  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-three  carats.  The  Great  Mo- 
gul once  owned  it.  Then  it  passed  by 
conquest  into  the  possession  of  Nadir 
the  Shah  of  Persia.  In  1747  he  was 
assassinated,  and  all  the  crown-jewels 
slipped  out  of  the  dead  man's  fingers, — 
a  common  incident  to  mortality.  What 
became  of  the  great  diamond  no  one  at 
that  time  knew,  till  one  day  a  chief  of 
the  Anganians  walked,  mole-footed,  into 
the  presence  of  a  rich  Armenian  gentle- 
man in  Balsora,  and  proposed  to  sell  him 
(no  lisping,  —  not  a  word  to  betray  him) 
a  large  emerald,  a  splendid  ruby,  and 
the  great  Orloff  diamond.  Mr.  Shafrass 
counted  out  fifty  thousand  piastres  for 
the  lot ;  and  the  chief  folded  up  his  robes 
and  silently  departed.  Ten  years  after- 
wards the  people  of  Amsterdam  were 
apprised  that  a  great  treasure  had  ar- 
rived in  their  city,  and  could  be  bought, 
too.  Nobody  there  felt  rich  enough  to 
buy  the  great  OrlofF  sparkler.  So  the 
English  and  Russian  governments  sent 
bidders  to  compete  for  the  gem.  The 
Empress  Catharine  offered  the  highest 
sum;  and  her  agent,  the  Count  Orloflf, 
paid  for  it  in  her  name  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  roubles,  cash  down,  and  a 
grant  of  Russian  nobility  !  The  size  of 
this  diamond  is  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
and  its  lustre  and  water  are  of  the  finest : 
its  shape  is  not  perfect. 

The  Grand  Tuscan  is  next  in  order, 
—  for  many  years  held  by  the  Medici 
family.  It  is  now  owned  by  the  Aus- 
trian Emperor,  and  is  the  pride  of  the 
Imperial  Court.  It  is  cut  as  a  rose,  nine- 
sided,  and  is  of  a  yellow  tint,  lessening 
somewhat  its  value.  Its  weight  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  and  a  half  car- 
ats ;  and  its  value  is  estimated  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand,  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  pounds. 

The  most  perfect,  though  not  the  lar- 
gest, diamond  in  Europe  is  the  Regent, 


which  belongs  to  the  Imperial  diadem 
•of  France.  Napoleon  the  First  used  to 
wear  it  in  the  hilt  of  his  state-sword. 
Its  original  weight  was  four  hundred  and 
ten  carats ;  but  after  it  was  cut  as  a  bril- 
liant, (a  labor  of  two  years,  at  a  cost  of 
three  thousand  pounds  sterling,)  it  was 
reduced  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
carats.  It  came  from  the  mines  of  Gol- 
conda ;  and  the  thief  who  stole  it  there- 
from sold  it  to  the  grandfather  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  when  he  was  governor 
of  a  fort  in  the  East  Indies.  Lucky  Mr. 
Pitt  pocketed  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  thousand  pounds  for  his  treasure, 
the  purchaser  being  Louis  XV.  This 
amount,  it  is  said,  is  only  half  its  real 
value.  However,  as  it  cost  the  Gov- 
ernor, according  to  his  own  statement, 
some  years  after  the  sale,  only  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  his  speculation  was 
"  something  handsome."  Pope  had  a  fling 
at  Pitt,  in  his  poetical  way,  intimating  a 
wrong  with  regard  to  the  possession  of 
the  diamond ;  but  we  believe  the  transac- 
tion was  an  honest  one.  In  the  inventory 
of  the  crown-jewels,  the  Regent  diamond 
is  set  down  at  twelve  million  francs  ! 

The  Star  of  the  South  comes  next  in 
point  of  celebrity.  It  is  the  largest  dia- 
mond yet  obtained  from  Brazil;  and  it 
is  owned  by  the  King  of  Portugal.  It 
weighed  originally  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  carats,  but  was  trimmed  down  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The 
grandfather  of  the  present  king  had  a 
hole  bored  in  it,  and  liked  to  strut  about 
on  gala -days  with  the  gem  suspended 
around  his  neck.  This  magnificent  jewel 
was  found  by  three  banished  miners,  who 
were  seeking  for  gold  during  their  exile. 
A  great  drought  had  laid  dry  the  bed  of 
a  river,  and  there  they  discovered  this 
lustrous  wonder.  Of  course,  on  promul- 
gating their  great  luck,  their  sentence 
was  revoked  immediately. 

The  world-renowned  Koh-i-noor  next 
claims  our  attention. 

A  Venetian  diamond-cutter  (wretched, 
bungling  Hortensio  Borgis !)  reduced  the 
great  Koh-i-noor  from  its  primitive  weight 
—  nine  hundred  carats  —  to  two  hundred 
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and  eighty.    Tavernier  saw  this  celebrat- 
ed jewel  two  hundred  years  ago,  not  long 
after  its  discovery.    It  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Queen  Victoria  in  1849,  three 
thousand  years,  say  the  Eastern  sages, 
after  it  belonged  to  Kama,  the  King  of 
Anga  !     On  the  16th  of  July,  1852,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington   superintended  the 
commencement  of  the  re-cutting  of  the 
famous  gem,   and  for  thirty-eight  days 
the  operation  went  on.     Eight  thousand 
pounds  were   expended   in  the  cutting 
and  polishing.      When   it  was  finished 
and  ready  to  be  restored  to  the  royal 
keeping,  the  person  (a  celebrated  jewel- 
ler) to  whom  the  whole  care  of  the  work 
had  been  intrusted,  allowed  a  friend  to 
take  it  in  his  fingers  for  examination. 
While  he  was  feasting  his  eyes  over  it, 
and  turning  it  to  the  light  in  order  to 
get  the  full  force  of  its  marvellous  beauty, 
down  it  slipped  from  his  grasp  and  fell 
upon  the  ground.     The  jeweller  nearly 
fainted  with  alarm,  and  poor  "Butter- 
fingers"    was    completely  jellified   with 
fear.     Had  the  stone  struck  the  ground 
at  a  particular  angle,  it  would  have  split 
in  two,  and  been  ruined  forever. 

Innumerable  anecdotes  cluster  about 
this  fine  diamond.  Having  passed  through 
the  hands  of  various  Indian  princes,  vio- 
lence and  fraud  are  copiously  mingled 
up  with  its  history.  We  quote  one  of 
Madame  de  Barrera's  stories  concern- 


ing it :  — 


"  The  King  of  Lahore  having  heard 
that  the  King  of  Cabul  possessed  a  dia- 
mond that  had  belonged  to  the  Great 
Mogul,  the  largest  and  purest  known, 
he  invited  the  fortunate  owner  to  his 
court,  and  there,  having  him  in  his  pow- 
er, demanded  his  diamond.  The  guest, 
however,  had  provided  himself  against 
such  a  contingency  with  a  perfect  imi- 
tation of  the  coveted  jewel.  After  some 
show  of  resistance,  he  reluctantly  acced- 
ed to  the  wishes  of  his  powerful  host. 
The  delight  of  Runjeet  was  extreme,  but 
of  short  duration,  —  the  lapidary  to  whom 
he  gave  orders  to  mount  his  new  acquisi- 
tion pronouncing  it  to  be  merely  a  bit  of 
crystal.  The  mortification  and  raa;e  of 


the  despot  were  unbounded.  He  imme- 
diately caused  the  palace  of  the  King 
of  Cabul  to  be  invested,  and  ransacked 
from  top  to  bottom.  But  for  a  long  while 
all  search  was  vain ;  at  last  a  slave  be- 
trayed the  secret ;  —  the  diamond  was 
found  concealed  beneath  a  heap  of  ashes. 
Runjeet  Singh  had  it  set  in  an  armlet, 
between  two  diamonds,  each  the  size  of 
a  sparrow's  egg." 

The  Shah  of  Persia,  presented  to  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  by  the  Persian  mon- 
arch, is  a  very  beautiful  stone,  irregular- 
ly shaped.  Its  weight  is  eighty-six  carats, 
and  its  water  and  lustre  are  superb. 

The   various   stories   attached    to  the 
Sancy  diamond,  the  next  in  point  of  val- 
ue, would  occupy  many  pages.     During 
four  centuries  it  has  been  accumulating 
romantic  circumstances,  until  it  is  now 
very  difficult  to  give  its  true  narrative. 
If  Charles  the  Bold,  the  last  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  ever  wore  it  suspended  round 
his  neck,  he  sported  a  magnificent  jewel. 
If  the  Curate  of  Montagny  bought  it  for 
a  crown  of  a  soldier  who  picked  it  up  af- 
ter the  defeat  of  Granson,  not  knowing 
its  value,  the  soldier  was  unconsciously 
cheated  by  the  Curate.     If  a  citizen  of 
Berne  got  it  out  of  the  Curate's  fingers 
for  three  crowns,  he  was  a  shrewd  knave. 
De  Barante  says,  that  in  1492  (Columbus 
was  then  about  making  land  in  this  hemi- 
sphere) this  diamond  was  sold  in  Lucerne 
for  five  thousand  ducats.     After  that,  all 
sorts  of  incidents  are  related  to  have  be- 
fallen it.    Here  is  one  of  them.  —  Henry 
IV.  was  once  in  a  strait  for  money.    The 
Sieur  de  Sancy  (who  gave  his  name  to 
the  gem)  wished  to  send  the  monarch  his 
diamond,  that  he  might  raise  funds  upon 
it  from  the  Jews  of  Metz.     A  trusty  ser- 
vant sets  off  with  it,  to  brave  the  perils  of 
travel,  by  no  means  slight  in  those  rough 
days,  and  is  told,  in  case  of  danger  from 
brigands,  to  swallow  the  precious  trust. 
The  messenger  is  found  dead  on  the  road, 
and  is  buried  by  peasants.     De  Sancy, 
impatient  that  his  man  does  not  arrive, 
seeks  for  his  body,  takes  it  from  the  ground 
where  it  is  buried,  opens  it,  and  recovers 
his  gem  !     In  some  way  not  now  known, 
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Louis  XV.  got  the  diamond  into  his  pos- 
session, and  wore  it  at  his  coronation. 
In  1789,  it  disappeared  from  the  crown- 
treasures,  and  no  trace  of  it  was  discover- 
ed till  1830,  when  it  was  offered  for  sale 
by  a  merchant  in  Paris.  Count  Demidoff 
had  a  lawsuit  over  it  in  1832  ;  and  as  it 
is  valued  at  a  million  of  francs,  it  was 
worth  quarrelling  about. 

The  Nassuck  Diamond,  valued  at  thir- 
ty thousand  pounds,  is  a  magnificent  jew- 
el, nearly  as  large  as  a  common  walnut. 
Pure  as  a  drop  of  dew,  it  ranked  among 
the  richest  treasures  in  the  British  con- 
quest of  India. 

What  has  become  of  the  great  trian- 
gular Blue  Diamond,  weighing  sixty-seven 
carats,  stolen  from  the  French  Court  at 
the  time  of  the  great  robbery  of  the  crown- 
jewels  ?  Alas !  it  has  never  been  heard 
from.  Three  millions  of  francs  represented 
its  value  ;  and  no  one,  to  this  day,  knows 
its  hiding-place.  What  a  pleasant  morn- 
ing's work  it  would  be  to  unearth  this 
gem  from  its  dark  corner,  where  it  has 
lain  perdu  so  many  years  !  The  bells  of 
Notre  Dame  should  proclaim  such  good- 
fortune  to  all  Paris. 

But  enough  of  these  individual  magni- 
ficos.  Their  beauty  and  rarity  have  at- 
tracted sufficient  attention  in  their  day. 
Yet  we  should  like  to  handle  a  few  of 
those  Spanish  splendors  which  Queen 
Isabel  II.  wore  at  the  reception  of  the  am- 
bassadors from  Morocco.  That  day  she 
shone  in  diamonds  alone  to  the  amount 
of  two  million  dollars  !  We  once  saw  a 
monarch's  sword,  of  which 

"  The  jewelled  hilt, 
Whose  diamonds  lit  the  passage  of  his  blade," 

was  valued  at  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars !  But  one  of  the  pleasantest  of 
our  personal  remembrances,  connected 
with  diamonds,  is  the  picking  up  of  a  fine, 
lustrous  gem  which  fell  from  O.  B.'s  vio- 
lin-bow, (the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire,) one  night,  a^ter  he  had  been  play- 
ing his  magic  instrument  for  the  special 
delight  of  a  few  friends.  The  tall  Nor- 
wegian wrapped  it  in  a  bit  of  newspaper, 
when  it  was  restored  -to  him,  and  thrust 
it  into  his  cigar-box  !  [O.  B.  sometimes 


carried  his  treasures  in  strange  places. 
One  day  he  was  lamenting  the  loss  of  a 
large  sum  of  money  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed as  the  proceeds  of  a  concert  in  New 
York.  A  week  afterwards  he  found  his 
missing  nine  hundred  dollars  stuffed  away 
in  a  dark  corner  of  one  of  his  violin- 
cases.] 

There  is  a  very  pretty  diamond-story 
current  in  connection  with  the  good  Em- 
press Eugenie.  Madame  de  Barrera  re- 
lates it  in  this  wise. 

"  When  the  sovereign  of  France  mar- 
ries, by  virtue  of  an  ancient  custom  kept 
up  to  the  present  day,  the  bride  is  pre- 
sented by  the  city  of  Paris  with  a  valua- 
ble gift.  Another  is  also  offered  at  the 
birth  of  the  first-born. 

"  In  1853,  when  the  choice  of  His  Ma- 
jesty Napoleon  III.  raised  the  Empress 
Eugenie  to  the  throne,  the  city  of  Paris, 
represented  by  the  Municipal  Commis- 
sion, voted  the  sum  of  six  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  for  the  purchase  of  a  dia- 
mond necklace  to  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty. 

"  The  news  caused  quite  a  sensation 
among  the  jewellers.  Each  was  eager 
to  contribute  his  finest  gems  to  form  the 
Empress's  necklace,  —  a  necklace  which 
was  to  make  its  appearance  under  aus- 
pices as  favorable  as  those  of  the  famous 
Queen's  Necklace  had  been  unpropitious. 
But  on  the  28th  of  January,  two  days 
after  the  vote  of  the  Municipal  Commis- 
sion, all  this  zeal  was  disappointed ;  the 
young  Empress  having  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  six  hundred  thousand  francs 
should  be  used  for  the  foundation  of  an 
educational  institution  for  poor  young 
girls  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 

"  The  wish  has  been  realized,  and, 
thanks  to  the  beneficent  fairy  in  whose 
compassionate  heart  it  had  its  origin, 
the  diamond  necklace  has  been  meta- 
morphosed into  an  elegant  edifice,  with 
charming  gardens.  Here  a  hundred  and 
fifty  young  girls,  at  first,  but  now  as 
many  as  four  hundred,  have  been  placed, 
and  receive,  under  the  management  of 
those  angels  of  charity  called  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  an  excellent  ed- 
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ucation  proportioned  to  their  station,  and 
fitting  them  to  be  useful  members  of  so- 

D 

ciety. 

"  The  solemn  opening  of  the  Maison- 
Eugenje-Napole'on  took  place  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1857. 

"  M.  Veron,  the  Journaliste,  now  depu- 
ty of  the  Seine,  has  given,  in  the  '  Moni- 
teur,'  a  very  circumstantial  account  of 
this  establishment.  From  it  we  borrow 
the  following :  — 

"  '  The  girls  admitted  are  usually 
wretchedly  clad ;  on  their  entrance,  they 
receive  a  full  suit  of  clothes.  Almost 
all  are  pale,  thin,  weak  children,  to 
whom  melancholy  and  suffering  have  im- 
parted an  old  and  careworn  expression. 
But,  thanks  to  cleanliness,  to  wholesome 
and  sufficient  food,  to  a  calm  and  well- 
regulated  life,  to  the  pure,  healthy  air 
they  breathe,  the  natural  hues  and  the 
joyousness  of  youth  soon  reanimate  the 
little  faces;  and  with  lithe,  invigorated 
limbs,  and  happy  hearts,  these  young 
creatures  join  merrily  in  the  games  of 
their  new  companions.  They  have  en- 
tered the  institution  old ;  they  will  leave 
it  young.' 

"  The  Empress  Eugenie  delights  in 
visiting  the  institution  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine.  This  is  natural.  Her  Ma- 
jesty cannot  but  feel  pleasure  in  the  con- 
templation of  all  she  has  accomplished 
by  sacrificing  a  magnificent,  but  idle  or- 
nament to  the  welfare  of  so  many  be- 
ings rescued  from  misery  and  ignorance. 
These  four  hundred  young  girls  will  be 
so  many  animated,  happy,  and  grateful 
jewels,  constituting  for  Her  Majesty  in 
the  present,  and  for  her  memory  in  the 
future,  an  ever  new  set  of  jewels,  an 
immortal  ornament,  a  truly  celestial  tal- 
isman. 

"A  fresco  painting  represents,  in  a  hem- 
icycle,  the  Empress  in  her  bridal  dress, 
offering  to  the  Virgin  a  diamond  neck- 
lace ;  young  girls  are  kneeling  around 
her  in  prayer;  admiration  and  fervent 
faith  are  depicted  on  their  brows." 

A  very  large  amount  of  the  world's 
capital  is  represented  in  precious  stones, 
and  ninety  per  cent,  of  that  capital  so 


invested  is  in  diamonds.  This  was  not 
always  the  case.  Ancient  millionnaires 
held  their  enormous  jewelry-riches  more 
in  colored  stones  than  is  the  custom  now. 
Crystallized  carbon  has  risen  in  the  es- 
timation of  capitalists,  and  crystallized 
clay  has  gone  down  in  the  scale  of  value. 

If  the  diamond  be  the  hardest  known 
substance  in  the  world's  jewel-box,  the 
pearl  is  by  no  means  its  near  relation  in 
that  particular.  The  daughters  of  Sti- 
licho  slept  undisturbed  eleven  hundred 
and  eighteen  years,  with  all  their  riches 
in  sound  condition,  except  the  pearls 
that  were  found  with  their  splendid  or- 
naments. The  other  decorations  sparkled 
in  the  light  as  brilliantly  as  ever ;  but  the 
pearls  crumbled  into  dust,  as  their  own- 
ers had  done  centuries  before.  Eight 
hundred  years  before  these  ladies  lived 
and  wore  pearls,  a  queen  with  "  swarthy 
cheeks  and  bold  black  eyes "  tried  a 
beverage  which  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
vinegar  which  partly  composed  it,  the 
handsome  little  sum  of  something  over 
eighty  thousand  pounds.  Diamond  and 
vinegar  would  not  have  mixed  so  pret- 
tily. 

Pearls  are  perishable  beauties,  exqui- 
site in  their  perfect  state,  but  liable  to  ac- 
cident from  the  nature  of  their  delicate 
composition.  Remote  antiquity  chron- 
icles their  existence,  and  immemorial 
potentates  eagerly  sought  for  them  to 
adorn  their  persons.  Pearl-fisheries  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  are  older  than  the  reign 
of  Alexander;  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Coast  of  Coro- 
mandel  yielded  their  white  wonders  ages 
ago.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  in  the  time 
of  the  Caliphs,  the  pearl-merchant  flour- 
ished, grew  rich,  and  went  to  Paradise. 
To-day  the  pearl-diver  is  grubbing  un- 
der the  waves  that  are  lapping  the  Soo- 
loo  Islands,  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and 
the  shores  of  Algiers.  In  Ceylon  he  is 
busiest,  and  you  may  find  him  from  the 
first  of  February  to  the  middle  of  April 
risking  his  life  in  the  perilous  seas.  His 
boat  is  from  eight  to  ten  tons  burden, 
and  without  a  deck.  At  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  when  the  cannon  fires,  it  is  his 
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signal  to  put  off  for  the  bank  opposite 
Condatchy,  which  he  will  reach  by  day- 
light, if  the  weather  be  fair.  Unless  it 
is  calm,  he  cannot  follow  his  trade.  As 
soon  as  light  dawns,  he  prepares  to  de- 
scend. His  diving-stone,  to  keep  him 
at  the  bottom,  is  got  ready,  and,  after 
offering  up  his  devotions,  he  leaps  into 
the  water.  Two  minutes  are  considered 
a  long  time  to  be  submerged,  but  some 
divers  can  hold  out  four  or  five  min- 
utes. When  his  strength  is  exhausted, 
he  gives  a  signal  by  pulling  the  rope, 
and  is  drawn  up  with  his  bag  of  oys- 
ters. Appalling  dangers  compass  him 
about.  Sharks  watch  for  him  as  he 
dives,  and  not  infrequently  he  comes 
up  maimed  for  life.  It  is  recorded  of 
a  pearl-diver,  that  he  died  from  over- 
exertion  immediately  after  he  reached 
land,  having  brought  up  with  him  a  shell 
that  contained  a  pearl  of  great  size  and 
beauty.  Barry  Cornwall  has  remem- 
bered the  poor  fellow  in  song  so  full  of 
humanity,  that  we  quote  his  pearl-strung 
lyric  entire. 

"  Within  the  midnight  of  her  hair, 

Half  hidden  in  its  deepest  deeps, 

A  single,  peerless,  priceless  pearl 

(All  filmy-eyed)  forever  sleeps. 

Without  the  diamond's  sparkling  eyes, 

The  ruby's  blushes,  there  it  lies, 

Modest  as  the  tender  dawn, 

When  her  purple  veil  's  withdrawn,  — 

The  flower  of  gems,  a  lily  cold  and  pale ! 

Yet  what  doth  all  avail,  — 

All  its  beauty,  all  its  grace, 

All  the  honors  of  its  place? 

He  who  plucked  it  from  its  bed, 

In  the  far  blue  Indian  ocean, 

Lieth,  without  life  or  motion, 

In  his  earthy  dwelling,  —  dead ! 

And  his  children,  one  by  one, 

When  they  look  upon  the  sun, 

Curse  the  toil  by  which  he  drew 

The  treasure  from  its  bed  of  blue. 

"  Gentle  Bride,  no  longer  wear, 
In  thy  night-black,  odorous  hair, 
Such  a  spoil !    It  is  not  fit 
That  a  tender  soul  should  sit 
Under  such  accursed  gem ! 
What  need'st  ihou  a  diadem, — 
Thou,  within  wliose  Eastern  eyes 
Thought  (a  starry  Genius)  lies, — 
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Thou,  whom  Beauty  has  arrayed, — 
Thou,  whom  Love  and  Truth  have  made 
Beautiful,  —  in  whom  we  trace 
Woman's  softness,  angel's  grace, 
All  we  hope  for,  all  that  streams 
Upon  us  in  our  haunted  dreams  ? 

"  0  sweet  Lady!  cast  aside, 
With  a  gentle,  noble  pride, 
All  to  sin  or  pain  allied ! 
Let  the  wild-eyed  conqueror  wear 
The  bloody  laurel  in  his  hair ! 
Let  the  black  and  snaky  vine 
Hound  the  drinker's  temples  twine ! 
Let  the  slave-begotten  gold 
Weigh  on  bosoms  hard  and  cold ! 
But  be  THOU  forever  known 
By  thy  natural  light  alone!  " 

One  of  the  best  judges  of  pearls  that 
ever  lived,  out  of  the  regular  trade,  was 
no  less  a  person  than  Caesar.  He  was  a 
great  connoisseur,  and  could  tell  at  once, 
when  he  took  a  pearl  in  his  hand,  its 
weight  and  value.  He  gave  one  away 
worth  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
Servilia,  the  mother  of  Brutus,  was  the 
lady  to  whom  he  made  the  regal  present. 

Caligula,  not  satisfied  with  building 
ships  of  cedar  with  sterns  inlaid  with 
gems,  had  a  pearl-collar  made  for  a  fa- 
vorite horse  !  Pliny  grows  indignant  as 
he  chronicles  the  luxury  of  this  Emper- 
or. 

"  I  have  seen,"  says  he,  "  Lollia  Pauli- 
na, who  was  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Ca- 
ligula, —  and  this  not  on  the  occasion  of 
a  solemn  festival  or  ceremony,  but  mere- 
ly at  a  supper  of  ordinary  betrothals,  — 
I  have  seen  Lollia  Paulina  covered  with 
emeralds  and  pearls,  arranged  alternate- 
ly, so  as  to  give  each  other  additional 
brilliancy,  on  her  head,  neck,  arms,  hands, 
and  girdle,  to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand 
sesterces,  [£336,000  sterling,]  the  which 
value  she  was  prepared  to  prove  on  the 
instant  by  producing  the  receipts.  And 
these  pearls  came,  not  from  the  prodi- 
gal generosity  of  an  imperial  husband, 
but  from  treasures  which  had  been  the 
spoils  of  provinces.  Marcus  Lollius,  her 
grandfather,  was  dishonored  in  all  the 
East  on  account  of  the  gifts  he  had  ex- 
torted from  kings,  disgraced  by  Tiberius, 
and  obliged  to  poison  himself,  that  his 
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grand-daughter  might  exhibit  herself  by 
the  light  of  the  lucernes  blazing  with 
jewels." 

Nero  offered  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  the 
first  trimmings  of  his  beard  in  a  mag- 
nificent vase  enriched  with  the  costliest 
pearls. 

Catherine  de  Medicis  and  Diane  de 
Poitiers  almost  floated  in  pearls,  their 
dresses  being  literally  covered  with  them. 
The  wedding-robe  of  Anne  of  Cleves 
was  a  rich  cloth-of-gold,  thickly  embroi- 
dered with  great  flowers  of  large  Orient 
pearls.  Poor  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  had 
a  wonderful  lot  of  pearls  among  her  jew- 
els ;  and  the  sneaking  manner  in  which 
Elizabeth  got  possession  of  them  we  will 
leave  Miss  Strickland,  the  biographer  of 
Queens,  to  relate. 

"  If  anything  farther  than  the  letters 
of  Drury  and  Throgmorton  be  required 
to  prove  the  confederacy  between  the 
English  Government  and  the  Earl  of 
Moray,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  ex- 
pose the  disgraceful  fact  of  the  traffic 
of  Queen  Mary's  costly  parure  of  pearls, 
her  own  personal  property,  which  she 
had  brought  with  her  from  France.  A 
few  days  before  she  effected  her  escape 
from  Lochleven  Castle,  the  righteous  Re- 
gent sent  these,  with  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  her  jewels,  very  secretly  to  Lon- 
don, by  his  trusty  agent,  Sir  Nicholas 
Elphinstone,  who  undertook  to  negotiate 
their  sale,  with  the  assistance  of  Throg- 
morton, to  whom  he  was  directed  for 
that  purpose.  As  these  pearls  were 
considered  the  most  magnificent  in  Eu- 
rope, Queen  Elizabeth  was  complimented 
•with  the  first  offer  of  them.  '  She  saw 
them  yesterday,  May  2nd,'  writes  Bodu- 
tel  La  Forrest,  the  French  ambassador 
at  the  Court  of  England,  'in  the  presence 
of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Leicester, 
and  pronounced  them  to  be  of  unparal- 
leled beauty.'  He  thus  describes  them  : 
4  There  are  six  cordons  of  large  pearls, 
strung  as  paternosters ;  but  there  are 
five-and-twenty  separate  from  the  rest, 
much  finer  and  larger  than  those  which 
are  strung ;  these  are  for  the  most  part 
like  black  muscades.  They  had  not  been 


here  more  than  three  days,  when  they 
were  appraised  by  various  merchants ; 
this  Queen  wishing  to  have  them  at  the 
sum  named  by  the  jeweller,  who  could 
have  made  his  profit  by  selling  them 
again.  They  were  at  first  shown  to  three 
or  four  working  jewellers  and  lapidaries, 
by  whom  they  were  estimated  at  three 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  (about  ten 
thousand  crowns,)  and  who  offered  to 
give  that  sum  for  them.  Several  Italian 
merchants  came  after  them,  who  valued 
them  at  twelve  thousand  crowns,  which 
is  the  price,  as  I  am  told,  this  Queen 
Elizabeth  will  take  them  at.  There  is  a 
Genoese  who  saw  them  after  the  others, 
and  said  they  were  worth  sixteen  thou- 
sand crowns ;  but  I  think  they  will  allow 
her  to  have  them  for  twelve  thousand.' 
'  In  the  mean  time,'  continues  he,  in  his 
letter  to  Catherine  of  Medicis,  '  I  have 
not  delayed  giving  your  Majesty  timely 
notice  of  what  was  going  on,  though  I 
doubt  she  will  not  allow  them  to  escape 
her.  The  rest  of  the  jewels  are  not  near 
so  valuable  as  the  pearls.  The  only 
thing  I  have  heard  particularly  described 
is  a  piece  of  unicorn  richly  carved  and 
decorated.'  Mary's  royal  mother-in-law 
of  France,  no  whit  more  scrupulous  than 
her  good  cousin  of  England,  was  eager 
to  compete  with  the  latter  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  pearls,  knowing  that  they 
were  worth  nearly  double  the  sum  at 
which  they  had  been  valued  in  London. 
Some  of  them  she  had  herself  presented 
to  Mary,  and  especially  wished  to  re- 
cover ;  but  the  ambassador  wrote  to  her 
in  reply,  that  *  he  had  found  it  impossible 
to  accomplish  her  desire  of  obtaining  the 
Queen  of  Scots'  pearls,  for,  as  he  had 
told  her  from  the  first,  they  were  intend- 
ed for  the  gratification  of  the  Queen  of 
England,  who  had  been  allowed  to  pur- 
chase them  at  her  own  price,  and  they 
were  now  in  her  hands.' 

"  Inadequate  though  the  sum  for  which 
her  pearls  were  sold  was  to  their  real 
value,  it  assisted  to  turn  the  scale  against 
their  real  owner. 

"  In  one  of  her  letters  to  Elizabeth, 
supplicating  her  to  procure  some  amelio- 
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ration  of  the  rigorous  confinement  of 
her  captive  friends,  Mary  alludes  to  her 
stolen  jewels :  —  'I  beg  also,'  says  she, 
4  that  you  will  prohibit  the  sale  of  the  rest 
of  my  jewels,  which  the  rebels  have  or- 
dered in  their  Parliament,  for  you  have 
promised  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  it 
to  my  prejudice.  I  should  be  very  glad, 
if  they  were  in  safer  custody,  for  they 
are  not  meat  proper  for  traitors.  Be- 
tween you  and  me  it  would  make  little 
difference,  and  I  should  be  rejoiced,  if 
any  of  them  happened  to  be  to  your 
taste,  that  you  would  accept  them  from 
me  as  offerings  of  my  good-will.' 

44  From  this  frank  offer  it  is  apparent 
that  Mary  was  not  aware  of  the  base 
part  Elizabeth  had  acted,  in  purchasing 
her  magnificent  parure  of  pearls  of  Mo- 
ray, for  a  third  part  of  their  value." 

One  of  the  most  famous  pearls  yet 
discovered  (there  may  be  shells  down  be- 
low that  hide  a  finer  specimen)  is  the 
beautiful  Peregrina.  It  was  fished  up 
by  a  little  negro  boy  in  1560,  who  ob- 
tained his  liberty  by  opening  an  oyster. 
The  modest  bivalve  was  so  small  that  the 
boy  in  disgust  was  about  to  pitch  it  back 
into  the  sea.  But  he  thought  better  of 
his  rash  determination,  pulled  the  shells 
asunder,  and,  lo,  the  rarest  of  priceless 
pearls!  [Moral.  Don't  despise  little 
oysters.]  La  Peregrina  is  shaped  like  a 
pear,  and  is  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 
It  was  presented  to  Philip  II.  by  the 
finder's  master,  and  is  still  in  Spain.  No 
sum  has  ever  determined  its  value.  The 
King's  jeweller  named  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  but  that  paltry  amount  was 
scouted  as  ridiculously  small. 

There  is  a  Rabbinical  story  which  apt- 
ly shows  the  high  estimate  of  pearls  in 
early  ages,  only  one  object  in  Nature 
being  held  worthy  to  be  placed  above 
them :  — 

44  On    approaching   Egypt,   Abraham 


locked  Sarah  in  a  chest,  that  none  might 
behold  her  dangerous  beauty.  But  when 
he  was  come  to  the  place  of  paying  cus- 
tom, the  collectors  said,  '  Pay  us  the  cus- 
tom': and  he  said,  'I  will  pay  the  cus- 
tom.' They  said  to  him,  '  Thou  earnest 
clothes ' :  and  he  said,  '  I  will  pay  for 
clothes.'  Then  they  said  to  him,  '  Thou 
earnest  gold':  and  he  answered  them, 
4 1  will  pay  for  my  gold.'  On  this  they 
further  said  to  him,  '  Surely  thou  bearest 
the  finest  silk':  he  replied,  'I  will  pay 
custom  for  the  finest  silk.'  Then  said 
they,  4  Surely  it  must  be  pearls  that  thou 
takest  with  thee ' :  and  he  only  answer- 
ed, 4 1  will  pay  for  pearls.'  Seeing  that 
they  could  name  nothing  of  value  for 
which  the  patriarch  was  not  willing  to 
pay  custom,  they  said,  4  It  cannot  be  but 
thou  open  the  box,  and  let  us  see  what 
is  within.'  So  they  opened  the  box,  and 
the  whole  land  of  Egypt  was  illumined 
by  the  lustre  of  Sarah's  beauty,  —  far  ex- 
ceeding even  that  of  pearls." 

Shakspeare,  who  loved  all  things  beau- 
tiful, and  embalmed  them  so  that  their 
lustre  could  lose  nothing  at  his  hands, 
was  never  tired  of  introducing  the  dia- 
mond and  the  pearl.  They  were  his  fa- 
vorite ornaments;  and  we  intended  to 
point  out  some  of  the  splendid  passages 
in  which  he  has  used  them.  But  we  have 
room  now  for  only  one  of  those  priceless 
sentences  in  which  he  has  set  the  diamond 
and  the  pearl  as  they  were  never  set  be- 
fore. No  kingly  diadem  can  boast  such 
jewels  as  glow  along  these  lines  from 
"Lear":  — 

41  You  have  seen 
Sunshine  and  rain  at  once:   her  smiles  and 

tears 

Were  like  a  better  day:  Those  happy  smiles 
That  played  on  her  ripe  lip  seemed  not  to 

know 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes ;  which  parted 

thence, 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropped. 
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REVIEWS  AND  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

1.  Lis  Oubreto  de  ROCMANILLE.  Avignoun.  The  larger  towns  in  direct  communication 
1860.     12mo.  with  the  capital,  and  all  that  is  purely  ex- 

2.  T.  AUBANEL.     La  Miougrano  Entredu-  terior  in  the  people,  are  becoming  more  and 
berto.     Avec  Traduction  litterale  en  re-  more  French  every  day.     But  in  the  farn- 
gard.     Avignon :  J.  Roumanille.     1860.  ily  interior,  far  from  the  noise  of  affairs, 
12mo.  the  bustle  of  towns,  in  hamlets,  among  the 

3.  Mireio.     Pouemo  Prouvencau  de  FRE-  vine-growers  and  tenders  of  the  silk-worm, 
DERI  MISTRAL.   Avec  la  Traduction  lit-  in  the  mountains  and  retired  valleys,  the 
terale  en  regard.     Avignon  :  J.  Rou-  home-tongue  is  again  at  ease.    Simple,  in- 
manille.     1859.     8vo.  genuous,  amber-like  in  its  sunny  tints,  it  is 

4.  Las  Papilldtos  de  JACQUES  JASMIN,  de  a  reflection  of  that  ardent  poetical  imagina- 
1'Academie  d'Agen,  Maitre  es  Jeux-Flo-  tion  which  made  the  courts  of  the  Counts 
raux,  Grand  Prix  de  1'Academie  Fran-  of  Toulouse  the  nurseries  of  modern  poe- 
9aise.    Edition  populaire,  avec  le  Fran-  sy,  when  the  rest  of  Europe  was  little  else 
<jais  en  regard,  et  ornee  d'un  Portrait,  than  one  wrangling  battle-field.     Neither 
De  1822  a  1858.    Paris  :  Firmin  Didot,  the  exterminating  crusade  against  the  Al- 
Freres  &  Cie.     1860.     12mo.  bigenses,  after  which  the  idiom  of  Provence 

5.  Le's  Piaoulats  d'un  Relpetit.     Recueil  de  was  wellnigh  stigmatized  as  heretical,  nor 
Poesies  Patoises.     Par  J.  B.  Veyre,  In-  the  civil  and  religious  wars  of  the  seven- 
stituteur  a  Saint-Simon  (Cantal).     Au-  teenth  century,  nor  even  the  dragonnades 
rillac:  Imprimerie  de  L.  Bonnet-Picut.  of  Louis  XIV.,  have  been  able  to  outroot 
1860.     8vo.  it.    The  levelling  edicts  of  the  first  French 

Revolution  were  powerless  against  it.  The 

FEW  persons,  when  they  consider  the  Proven9al,  or  Langue  d'Oc,  if  you  will,  the 

present  greatness  and   prosperity  of  the  Gascon,  the  Auvergnat,  are  spoken  to  this 

French  Empire,  bear  in  mind  the  hetero-  day  in  their  respective  provinces,  universal- 

geneous  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  ly  spoken  by  the  people,  who  in  many  in 

Eor  us,  Paris  is  France,  and  the  literature  stances  do  not  understand  French  at  all. 

of  the  realm  is  comprised  in  the  words,  They  must  be  preached  to  in  their  own 

"  Paris  publications."   We  think  not  of  the  dialect.     They  have  their  songs,  their  the- 

millions  of  Frenchmen  to  whom  the  Ian-  atre  even. 

guage  of  the  capital  is  a  sealed  letter,  —  of  Nor  must  this  be  understood  as  referring 
the  Germans  of  Alsatia,  the  Flemings  of  the  only  to  the  lower  strata  of  society.  The 
extreme  North-East,  the  Bretons  of  the  pe-  better  classes,  even,  retain  a  fondness  for 
ninsula  of  Finisterre,  the  Basques,  the  Cat-  their  mother-tongue  which  years  of  resi- 
alans  of  the  mountains  of  Roussillon,  and,  dence  in  Paris  will  not  obliterate.  In  their 
more  numerous  than  all  these,  the  fourteen  very  French,  they  still  retain  the  inflec- 
millions  of  the  thirty-seven  departments  tions,  the  tones  of  the. South,  —  a  measured 
south  of  the  Loire.  These  speak,  to  this  cadence  in  the  phrase,  which  the  Parisian 
day,  with  fewer  modifications  than  have  uniformly  styles  gasconner.  They  feel  ill 
taken  place  in  any  other  of  the  European  at  ease  in  what  they  call  the  cold-mannered 
languages  during  the  same  lapse  of  time,  speech  of  the  Franchiman.  In  the  words  of 
the  very  tongue  in  which  wrote  Bertran  de  one  of  their  poets,  Mistral,  who  has  proved 
Born  and  Pierre  Vidal,  the  idiom  in  which  that  he  was  no  less  a  master  of  the  academ- 
Dante  and  Petrarca  found  some  of  their  ic  forms  and  rules  than  of  the  riches  and 
happiest  inspirations,  and  which,  we  ar,e  power  of  his  own  Avignonais  :  —  "  Those 
told,  Tasso  envied  for  its  poetic  capabilities,  who  have  not  lived  at  the  South,  and  espe- 
True,  the  Provinces  of  Gascony,  Pro-  cially  in  the  midst  of  our  rural  population, 
vence,  Auvergne  may  be  traversed  by  can  have  no  idea  of  the  incompatibility, 
the  stranger  almost  without  his  suspecting  the  insufficiency,  the  poverty  of  the  lan- 
that  other  than  the  French,  more  or  less  guage  of  the  North  in  regard  to  our  man- 
badly  spoken,  is  in  common  use.  In  ho-  ners,  our  needs,  our  organization.  The 
tels  and  shops  he  will  hear  nothing  else.  French  language,  transplanted  to  Pro  vence, 
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seems  like  the  cast-off  clothes  of  a  Parisian  primitive,  spontaneous  expression  of  feel- 
dandy  adapted  to  the  robust  shoulders  of  a  ing.  From  that  moment  his  efforts  were 
harvester  bronzed  by  the  Southern  sun."  unceasingly  directed  towards  the  reinte- 
The  Proven9al,  in  its  two  principal  divis-  gration  of  his  mother -tongue,  which  had 
ions,  the  Gascon  and  Langue  d'Oc,  is  the  so  long  played  but  the  part  of  a  Cinderella 
current  idiom  south  of  the  Loire.  The  among  the  Romanic  nations. 
South-West  Provinces  had,  in  the  seven-  His  poems,  collected  in  1847,  under  the 
teenth  century,  no  mean  poet  in  Godelin  ;  title  of  "  Margarideto,"  (Daisies,)  werehail- 
and  in  our  own  day,  Jasmin  has  found  a  ed  by  his  countrymen  with  their  habitual 
host  of  followers.  The  inhabitants  of  the  national  enthusiasm.  Nor  did  he  remain 
South-East,  however,  the  more  immediate  inactive  during  the  Revolution  of  1848, 
retainers  of  the  language  of  the  Trouba-  addressing  the  people  in  home-phrase  in 
dours,  save  in  a  few  drinking-songs  and  several  small  volumes  of  prose.  In  1852, 
Christmas  carols,  had  forgotten  the  strains  he  sent  forth  a  call  to  his  brother-writers, 
that  once  resounded  beyond  the  limits  of  fhefelibre,  who  had  joined  with  him  in  his 
Provence  and  had  first  awaked  the  po-  efforts.  The  result  was  the  publication  of 
etic  emulation  of  Spain  and  Italy.  The  "  Li  Prouven9alo,"  a  charming  selection 
princess  of  song,  stung  by  the  envious  from  those  modern  Troubadours  who  in 
spirit  of  persecution  in  the  Albigensian  all  ranks  of  society  sing,  because  sing 
wars,  had  slept  for  centuries,  and  the  thick  they  must,  in  bright  and  sunny  Provence, 
hedge  of  forgetfulness  had  grown  rank  and  who  in  very  deed  find  poetry 

about    the    language    and    its    treasures. 

•wru  4.  r>                i    -rk-        «*  i.      TO    .-2  i  "In  the  forge's  dust  and  ashes,  m  the  tissues 

What  Raynouard,  Diez,  Mahn,  Fauriel,  f     "           „ 

and   others   have   done  to  bring  to  light 

again  the  unedited  texts  was  little  better  The  call  of  Roumanille  was  the  signal 

than  an  autopsy.    A  living,  breathing  poet  for  a  revival.    Since  that  time,  he  himself, 

was  wanting  to  reanimate  by  his  touch  the  now  a  publisher  in  Avignon,  has  steadily 

poesy  that  had  slept  so  long.     That  poet  watched  and  fostered  the  movement.    The 

was  Roumanille.  new  literature  has  rapidly  gone  beyond  its 

The  Minnesingers  have  found  heirs  and  home-limits.     Within  the    present  year, 

continuators  in  the  modern  writers  of  Ger-  Paris  has  republished  several  of  the  most 

many.     Side  by  side  with  the  increasing  noted  works. 

tendency  to  unity  in  all  national  literature  The  volume  which  has  called  forth 
is  working  the  force  of  races  confounded  these  remarks,  "  Lis  Oubreto,"  comprises 
under  one  political  banner,  to  assert  their  the  poems  of  M.  Roumanille,  —  "Li  Mar- 
existence  as  such.  Congresses  have  shaped  garideto,"  "Li  Nouve,"  "Li  Sounjarello," 
new  kingdoms  ;  but  they  have  not  reached  "  La  Part  de  Dieu,"  "  Li  Flour  de  Sauvi." 
or  removed  the  limits  of  nationalities  that  They  are  characterized  by  an  elevation 
have  each  their  expression  in  song,  whether  in  the  thoughts  and  a  religious  purity 
in  Moldavia  or  among  the  Czechs  of  Bohe-  of  sentiment,  qualities  which,  it  has  been 
mia.  The  regeneration  of  local  idioms,  urged,  and  justly  too,  were  lacking  in 
which  is  fast  working  its  way  from  the  many  of  the  former  productions  in  vari- 
Bosphorus  to  the  Atlantic,  was  first  under-  ous  dialects  of  France.  We  call  the  poe- 
taken  in  Provence,  at  the  instigation  of  try  of  Roumanille  elevated,  yet  it  always 
Roumanille.  The  son  of  a  gardener  of  St.  addresses  itself  to  the  people  of  Provence, 
Remy,  he  was  first  struck  with  the  insuffi-  and  borrows  its  images  from  the  many- 
ciency  of  French  literature  for  his  imme-  colored  life  of  those  to  whom  it  speaks; 
diate  countn^men,  when,  on  his  return  religious,  but  simple  and  ingenuous,  with 
from  college,  seeking  to  recite  some  of  his  a  tinge  of  mysticism,  —  not  the  mysticism 
earlier  poems  in  the  language  of  Racine  to  that  seeks  the  good  in  dreamy  inaction,  as 
his  aged  mother,  she  failed  to  understand  in  some  of  the  Spanish  authors,  nor  has 
them.  For  her  he  translated,  and  found  it  the  obscure  tinge  of  the  transcendental 
that  his  own  Provencal  was  richer,  more  English  school.  The  religion  of  Rouma- 
copious  and  melodious  than  the  French  nille  is  active,  not  dogmatic ;  he  incites  to 
itself,  and,  if  less  finical  and  restrained  by  do,  rather  than  discuss  or  dream  the  good, 
grammatical  forms,  more  pliant  for  the  po-  There  is  a  health,  a  vigor,  an  earnestness, 
et,  and  better  answering  the  exigencies  of  in  this  spontaneous  poesy  of  an  idiom 
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which  six  centuries  ago  was  the  language 
of  courts,  and  now  sings  the  song  of  toil. 
Side  by  side  with  the  over-cultured  lan- 
guage of  the  Parisian,  it  seems  so  free  and 
frank !  Where  the  one  is  hampered  for  fear 
of  sinning,  the  other,  buoyant  and  elastic, 
k-eads  freely  and  fears  not  to  be  too  ingen- 
uous. 

Roumanille's  poems  have  not  been  trans- 
lated ;  it  is  hardly  likely  they  ever  will 
be,  —  at  least,  the  greater  number.  They 
were  not  made  for  Paris.  They  are  not  at 
ease  in  a  French  garb,  —  nor,  for  that  mat- 
ter, in  any  other  than  their  own  diapha- 
nous, sun-tinted,  vowelly  Provencal,  unless 
they  could  find  their  expression  in  some 
folk-speech,  as  the  Germans  say,  that  could 
utter  things  of  daily  life  without  euphuis- 
tic  windings,  without  fear  of  ridicule  for 
things  of  home  expressed  in  home-words. 

As  characterizing  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  the  new  poetry,  we  subjoin  a 
translation  of  "Li  Crecho,"  (The  Infant 
Asylums,)  of  which  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  of 
the  French  Academy,  one  whose  judgment 
as  literary  critic  could  be  little  biased  in 
favor  of  the  naive  graces  of  the  original, 
said,  —  "  The  piece  is  worthy  of  the  an- 
cient Troubadours.  The  angel  of  the  asy- 
lums and  of  little  children  in  his  celestial 
sadness  could  not  be  disavowed  by  the  an- 
gels of  Klopstock,  nor,  by  that  of  Alfred  de 
Vigny." 

"  Li  Crecho"  was  recited  by  the  author 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  Infant  Asylum 
of  Avignon,  the  20th  of  November,  1851, 
and  forms  part  of  the  sheaf  of  poems  en- 
titled "  Li  Flour  de  Sauvi." 

I. 

"Among  the  choirs  of  Seraphim,  whom  God 
has  created  to  sing  eternally,  transported  with 
love,  '  Glory,  glory  to  the  Father!'  —  among 
the  joys  of  Paradise,  one  oftentimes,  far  from 
the  happy  singers,  went  thoughtful  away. 

"  And  his  snow-white  forehead  inclined  to- 
wards our  world,  as  droops  a  flower  that  has 
no  moisture  in  summer.  Day  by  day  he  grew 
more  dreamy.  If  sadness,  when  in  God's  glory, 
could  torment  the  heart,  I  should  say  that  this 
fair  angel  was  pining  with  sorrow. 

"  Of  what  did  he  dream  thus,  and  in  se- 
cret? Why  was  he  not  of  the  feast?  Why, 
alone  among  angels,  as  one  that  had  sinned, 
did  he  bow  the  head? 

II. 

"Lo!  he  has  just  knelt  at  the  feet  of  God. 
What  will  he  say?  What  will  he  do?  To 


see  and  hear  him,  his  brethren  interrupt  their 
song  of  praise. 

III. 

"'  When  Jesus,  thy  child,  wept,  —  when  he 
shivered  with  cold  in  the  manger  of  Bethle- 
hem,—  it  was  my  smile  that  consoled  him, 
my  wings  that  sheltered  him,  with  my  warm 
breath  did  I  comfort  him. 

"  '  And  since  then,  0  God,  when  a  child 
weeps,  in  my  pitying  heart  his  voice  re- 
sounds. Therefore  forever  now  am  I  sick  at 
heart,— therefore,  0  Lord,  am  I  ever  thought- 
ful. 

" '  On  earth,  0  God,  I  have  something  to 
do.  Let  me  descend  there.  There  are  so 
many  babes,  poor  milk-lambs,  who,  shivering 
with  cold,  weep  and  wail  far  from  the  breasts, 
far  from  the  kisses  of  their  mothers !  In  warm 
rooms  will  I  shelter  them, — will  cover  and  tend 
them, —  will  nurse  and  caress  them, —  will  lull 
them  to  rest.  Instead  of  one  mother,  they 
shall  each  have  twenty  that  shall  give  them 
suck  and  soothe  them  to  sleep.' 

IV. 

"  And  with  heart  and  hand  did  the  angels 
applaud, — a  tremor  of  joy  shot  through  the 
stars  of  heaven,  —  and,  unfolding  his  pinions, 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  the  angel  de,- 
scended.  The  road-side  smiled  with  flowers, 
as  he  passed,— and  mothers  trembled  for  joy; 
for  infant-asylums  arose  wherever  the  child- 
angel  trod." 

One  of  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
Roumanille  for  the  composition  of  the  selec- 
tion "Li  Prouven9alo"  was  Th.  Aubanel, 
also  of  Avignon.  The  "Segaire"  (Mow- 
ers) and  "  Lou  9  Thermidor  "  made  it  plain, 
that,  of  the  thirty  names,  that  of  the  young 
printer  would  soon  take  a  prominent  place 
among  the  revivers  of  Southern  letters. 
And  now,  eight  years  later,  the  promise 
of  M.  Rene  Taillandier,  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  selection,  has  become  reality. 

"La  Miougrano  Entreduberto "  (The 
Opened  Pomegranate)  is  printed  with  an 
accompanying  French  translation.  Mis- 
tral, the  brother-poet  and  friend  of  the  au- 
thor, thus  announces  the  poems  :  — 

"  The  pomegranate  is  of  its  nature  wilder 
than  other  trees.  It  loves  to  grow  in  pebbly 
elevations  (dnpeirolo)  in  the  full  sun-rays,  far 
from  man  and  nearer  to  God.  There  alone, 
in  the  scorching  summer-beams,  it  expands 
in  secret  its  blood-red  flowers.  Love  and  the 
sun  fecundate  its  bloom.  In  the  crimson  chal- 
ices thousands  of  coral-grains  germ  sponta- 
neously, like  a  thousand  fair  sisters  all  under 
the  same  roof. 
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"  The  swollen  pomegranate  holds  impris- 
oned as  long  as  it  can  the  roseate  seeds,  the 
thousand  blushing  sisters.  But  the  birds  of 
the  moor  speak  to  the  solitary  tree,  saying, — 
'  What  wilt  thou  do  with  the  seeds  ?  Even 
now  comes  the  autumn,  even  now  comes  the 
winter,  that  chases  us  beyond  the  hills,  beyond 

the  seas And  shall  it  be  said,  0  wild 

pomegranate,  that  we  have  left  Provence  with- 
out seeing  thy  beautiful  coral-grains,  without 
having  a  glimpse  of  thy  thousand  virgin  daugh- 
ters V 

"  Then,  to  satisfy  the  envious  birdlings  of 
the  moor,  the  pomegranate  slowly  half-opens 
its  fruit;  the  thousand  vermeil  seeds  glitter  in 
the  sun;  the  thousand  timorous  sisters  with 
rosy  cheeks  peep  through  the  arched  win- 
dow: and  the  roguish  birds  come  in  flocks 
and  feast  at  ease  on  the  beautiful  coral-grains ; 
the  roguish  lovers  devour  with  kisses  the  fair 
blushing  sisters. 

"  Aubanel  —  and  you  will  say  as  I  do,  when 
you  have  read  his  book  —  is  a  wild  pome- 
granate-tree. The  Provencal  public,  whom 
his  first  poems  had  pleased  so  much,  was  be- 
ginning to  say,  —  'But  what  is  our  Aubanel 
doing,  that  we  no  longer  hear  him  sing?'  " 

Then  follows  an  exposition  of  the  hope- 
less passion  of  the  poet, —  how  he  took  for 

motto, 

"  Quau  canto, 
Soun  mau  encanto." 

Hence  the  three  books  of  poems  now  be- 
fore us,  — "The  Book  of  Love,"  "Twi- 
light," and  "  The  Book  of  Death."  "  The 
Book  of  Love,"  "  a  thing  excessively  rare," 
as  we  are  told  in  the  Preface,  "  but  this 
one  written  in  good  faith,"  opens  with 
a  couplet  that  is  a  key  to  the  whole  vol- 
ume :  — 

"I  am  sick  at  heart, 

And  will  not  be  cured." 

We  subjoin  a  literal  translation  of  the 
eleventh  song,  line  for  line  :  — 


"  De-la-man-d'eila  de  la  mar, 
Dins  mis  ouro  de  pantaiage, 
Souventi-fes  ie"u  fau  un  viage, 
Ie"u  fau  souvent  un  viage  amar, 
De-la-man-d'eila  de  la  mar." 

etc.,  etc. 

"  Far  away,  beyond  the  seas, 
In  my  hours  of  reverie, 
Oftentimes  I  make  a  voyage, 
I  often  make  a  bitter  voyage, 
Far  away,  beyond  the  seas. 

"  Yonder  far,  towards  the  Dardanelles, 
With  the  shJps  I  glide  away, 
"Whose  long  masts  pierce  the  sky; 


Towards  my  loved  one  do  I  go, 
Yonder  far,  towards  the  Dardanelles. 

"  With  the  great  white  clouds  sailing  on, 
Driven  by  the  wind,  their  master-shepherd, 
The  great  clouds  which  before  the  stars 
Pass  onwards  like  white  flocks, 
With  the  clouds  I  go  sailing  on. 

"  With  the  swallows  I  take  my  flight, 
The  swallows  returning  to  the  sun ; 
Towards  fair  days  do  they  go,  quick,  quick ; 
And  I,  quick,  quick,  towards  my  love, 
With  the  swallows  take  my  flight. 

"  Oh,  I  am  very  sick  for  home, 

Sick  for  the  home  that  my  love  haunts.' 

Far  from  that  foreign  country, 

As  the  bird  far  from  its  nest, 

I  am  very  sick  for  home. 

"  From  wave  to  wave,  o'er  the  bitter  waters, 

Like  a  corse  thrown  to  the  seas, 

In  dreams  am  I  borne  onward 

To  the  feet  of  her  that 's  dear, 

From  wave  to  wave,  o'er  the  bitter  waters. 

"  On  the  shores  I  am  there,  dead ! 
My  love  in  her  arms  supports  me; 
Speechless  she  gazes  and  weeps, 
Lays  her  hand  upon  my  heart, 
And  suddenly  I  live  again ! 

"  Then  I  clasp  her,  then  I  fold  her 
In  my  arms:  'I  have  suffered  enough! 
Stay,  stay !  I  will  not  die ! ' 
And  as  a  drowning  one  I  seize  her, 
And  fold  her  in  my  arms. 

"  Far  away,  beyond  the  seas, 
In  my  hours  of  reverie, 
Oftentimes  I  make  a  voyage, 
I  often  make  a  bitter  voyage, 
Far  away,  beyond  the  seas." 

As  may  easily  be  seen,  Aubanel  writes 
not,  like  Roumanille,  for  his  own  people 
alone.  His  Muse  is  more  ambitious,  and 
seeks  to  interest  by  appealing  to  the  senti- 
ments in  a  language  polished  with  all  the 
art  of  its  sister,  the  French.  There  are 
innumerable  exquisite  passages  scattered 
through  the  work,  which  make  us  ready  to 
believe  in  the  figurative  comparison  of  the 
prefacer,  when  he  tells  us  that  "  the  coral- 
grains  of  the  'Opened  Pomegranate '  will 
become  in  Provence  the  chaplet  of  lovers." 

If  Roumanille  and  Aubanel  contented 
themselves  with  the  publication  of  poems 
of  no  very  ambitious  length,  the  author  of 
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"  Mireio  "  aimed  directly  at  enriching  his 
language  at  the  outset  with  an  epic.  He 
has  given  us  in  twelve  cantos  the  song  of 
Provence.  He  makes  us  see  and  feel  the 
life  of  Languedoc,  —  traverse  the  Crau,  that 
Arabia  Petraea  of  France,  —  see  the  Ehone, 
and  the  fair  daughters  of  Aries,  in  their 
picturesque  costumes,  —  see  the  wild  bulls 
of  the  Camargo,  the  Pampas  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. We  are  among  the  growers  of 
the  silk-worm  ;  we  hear  the  home-songs 
and  talks  of  the  Mas,  listen  to  the  people's 
legends  and  tales  of  witchery,  and  can 
study  the  Middle-Age  spirit  that  still  in, 
these  regions  endows  every  shrine  with 
miracles,  as  we  follow  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  chapel  of  the  Three  Marys. 

"Mireio"  is  all  Provence  living  and 
breathing  before  us  in  a  poem.  No  won- 
der, then,  that,  in  the  present  dearth  of 
poetry  in  France,  this  epic  or  idyl,  call  it 
as  you  will,  was  received  with  acclama- 
tions. M.  Rene  Taillandier  has  consecrat- 
ed to  it  one  of  his  most  masterly  articles  in 
the  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."  Lamar- 
tine  has  devoted  to  it  a  whole  entretien  in 
his  "  Cours  de  Litte'rature."  It  was  dis- 
cussed, quoted,  translated  in  all  the  jour- 
nals of  the  capital.  We  may  revert  to  it 
at  greater  length  in  a  future  number  of  the 
"Atlantic." 

The  name  of  Jasmin,  the  barber-poet  of 
Agen,  is  already  familiar  to  the  English 
public.  Professor  Longfellow  has  translat- 
ed his  "  Blind  Girl  of  Castel-Cuille."  His 
name  is  known  in  Paris  as  well,  perhaps, 
as  that  of  any  other  living  French  poet,  if 
we  except  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo. 
Accompanied  with  a  French  translation, 
his  principal  poems,  "Mous  Soubenis," 
"L'Abuglo  de  Castel-Cuille',"  "Francou- 
neto,"  "  Maltro  1'Innoucento,"  "  Lous  Bus 
Frays  Bessous,"  "La  Semmano  d'un  Fil," 
have  been  read  as  much  north  of  the  Loire 
as  south. 

"The  Curl-Papers"— for  thus  he  styles 
his  works  —  having  been  translated  into 
German  and  English,  the  reputation  of  the 
author  may  be  called  European.  The  for- 
ty maintainers  of  the  Floral  Games  of  Cle- 
mence  Isaure  at  Toulouse  awarded  him 
the  title  of  Maitre  es  Jeux-Floraux.  His 
progress  through  the  South  was  marked 
by  ovations,  and  every  town,  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Bordeaux,  hastened  to  recognize 
the  modern  Troubadour.  Happier  than 


most  of  his  predecessors,  Jasmin  receives 
his  laurels  in  season,  and  can  wear  the 
crowns  that  are  presented  him.  The  "Pa- 
pillotos  "  were  formerly  scattered  in  three 
costly  volumes  ;  they  have  now  been  col- 
lected in  one  handsome  duodecimo,  with 
an  accompanying  French  translation  of 
the  principal  pieces,  —  a  translation  which 
called  from  Ampere  the  remark,  —  "A  d€- 
faut  des  vers  de  Jasmin,  on  ferait  cent  lieues 
pour  entendre  cette  prose-la  !  " 


Piaoulats  d'un  Re'ipetit"  is  one 
of  the  rare  productions  of  the  written  lit- 
erature of  Auvergne,  so  rich  in  antique 
legends  and  original  popular  songs.  The 
author,  at  the  Archaeological  Concourse  of 
Beziers,  in  1838,  obtained  deserved  enco- 
mium for  his  "  Ode  to  Riquet,"  the  creator 
of  the  great  Southern  French  Canal,  link- 
ing the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  He 
has  written  in  the  Romanic  dialect  in  use 
in  Auvergne,  which,  if  it  lacks  the  finish 
and  polish  of  the  Proven9al,  is  not  wanting 
in  grace  and  ingenuousness.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  a  rude  energy,  a  sombre  har- 
mony, that  tallies  well  with  the  wild  and 
rural  character  of  the  country. 

At  first  sight,  the  dialect  seems  to  have 
a  marked  affinity  with  that  made  use  of  by 
Jasmin  in  his  "  Papillotos."  It  is,  however, 
easily  distinguishable  by  the  frequent  use 
of  peculiar  gutturals,  the  almost  constant 
change  of  a  into  o,  and  a  greater  number 
of  radicals  of  Celtic  origin.  In  a  recent 
work  on  Auvergne,  it  is  argued  that  these 
Celtic  words  form  the  basis  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  history  of  the  region  itself 
would  tend  to  corroborate  this  theory. 

Sheltered  by  rocky  mountain-ranges, 
the  Domes,  the  Dores,  and  Cantal,  (Mons 
Celtorum,)  the  Arverni  obstinately  repulsed 
every  attempt  towards  the  naturalization 
of  the  Roman  tongue,  and  battled  for  six 
centuries  with  the  same  energy  displayed 
by  them,  when,  under  Vercingetorix,  they 
fought  for  their  nationality  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Gaul  against  Caesar.  The 
Latin  could  exercise,  therefore,  but  slight 
influence  on  the  idiom  of  these  regions, 
which  has  preserved  since  then  in  its  vo- 
cabulary, and  even  in  syntactical  forms,  a 
marked  relationship  with  the  Celtic,  which, 
according  to  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  was  still 
spoken  there  in  the  sixth  century. 

The  actual  dialect  of  Auvergne  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  recitals  of  a  legendary 
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nature,  owing  to  its  vivacity  of  articula- 
tion, coupled  with  a  kind  of  gloom  in  the 
quality  of  the  sounds.  Naff  and  touch- 
ing in  popular  song  and  Christmas  carol, 
it  is  not  divested  of  a  certain  grandeur 
for  subjects  deserving  of  a  higher  style. 

The  works  of  M.  Veyre  comprise  the 
various  styles  of  shorter  poems.  His  "  Ode 
to  Riquet,"  and  that  in  honor  of  Gerbert, 
(Pope  Silvester  II.,  a  native  of  Auvergne,) 
show  what  the  language  can  do  in  the 
hands  of  a  master.  In  the  latter  he  de- 
scribes the  career  of  that  predestined  child 
whom  legend  accompanied  from  his  cradle 
to  the  grave. 

"La  Fiero  de  St.  Urbo,"  curious  picture 
of  the  manners  of  the  country,  is  written 
in  that  ironical  and  gay  vein  of  which  the 
older  French  writers  possessed  the  secret ; 
but  that  is  now  fast  dying  away.  "  Re- 
popiado "  and  "  Lou  Boun  Sens  del  Pay- 
son  "  show  that  the  language  of  Auvergne 
is  no  less  adapted  to  moral  teachings  than 
to  the  touching  inspirations  and  free  jovial 
songs  of  the  country  Muse. 

The  work  of  M.  Veyre  is  the  first  tend- 
ing to  give  his  native  province  a  share  in 
the  literary  revival  of  the  Romanic  idi- 
oms, which  is  so  universally  felt  in  South- 
ern France,  and  has  of  late  produced  so 
much. 


History  of  the  United  Netherlands,  from  the 
Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Synod 
of  Dort.  With  a  Full  View  of  the  Eng- 
lish-Dutch Struggle  against  Spain  ; 
and  of  the  Origin  and  Destruction  of 
the  Spanish  Armada.  By  JOHN  Lo- 
THROP  MOTLEY,  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.  New- 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  8vo. 

THESE  volumes  bear  the  unmistakable 
mark,  not  merely  of  historical  accuracy 
and  research,  but  of  historical  genius  ;  and 
the  genius  is  not  that  of  Thierry  or  Guizot, 
of  Gibbon  or  Macaulay,  but  has  a  palpable 
individuality  of  its  own.  They  evince 
throughout  a  patient,  persistent  industry  in 
investigating  original  documents,  from  the 
mere  labor  of  which  an  Irish  hod-carrier 
would  shrink  aghast,  and  thank  the  Vir- 
gin that,  though  born  a  drudge,  he  was 
not  born  to  drudge  in  the  bogs  and  mo- 
rasses of  unexplored  domains  of  History  ; 
yet  the  genius  and  enthusiasm  of  the  his- 


torian are  so  strong  that  he  converts  the 
drudgery  into  delight,  and  lives  joyful, 
though  "laborious  days."  There  is  not 
a  page  in  these  volumes  which  does  not 
sparkle  with  evidences  of  an  enjoyment 
far  beyond  any  that  the  rich  and  pleasure- 
seeking  idler  can  ever  know;  and  while 
the  materials  are  those  of  the  barest  and 
bleakest  fact,  the  style  of  the  narrative  is 
that  of  the  gayest,  most  genial,  and  most 
elastic  spirit  of  romance.  We  have  read 
all  the  best  fictions  which  have  been  pub- 
lished during  the  interval  which  has  elapsed 
between  the  publication  of  the  "History 
of  the  Dutch  Republic  "  and  that  of  the 
"  History  of  the  United  Netherlands,"  but 
we  have  read  none  which  fairly  exceeds, 
in  what  is  called,  in  the  slang  of  fifth-rate 
critics,  "breathless  interest,"  this  novel, 
but  authentic  memorial  of  a  past  heroic 
age. 

The  first  requirement  of  an  historian  in 
the  present  century  is  original  research, 
—  not  merely  research  into  rare  print- 
ed books  and  pamphlets,  but  into  unpub- 
lished and  almost  unknown  manuscripts. 
No  sobriety  of  judgment,  no  sagacity  of 
insight,  no  brilliancy  of  imagination  can 
compensate  for  defective  information.  The 
finest  genius  is  degraded  to  the  rank  of 
a  compiler,  unless  he  sheds  new  light  up- 
on his  subject  by  contributing  new  facts. 
The  severest  requirements  of  the  Baconian 
method  of  induction— requirements  which 
have  been  notoriously  disregarded  by  men 
of  science  in  the  investigation  of  Nature  — 
remain  in  force  as  regards  the  students  of 
history.  The  powers  of  analysis,  general- 
ization, statement,  and  narrative  in  Macau- 
lay's  historical  essays  were  fully  equal  to 
any  powers  he  displayed  in  the  "  History 
of  England  from  the  Reign  of  James  II." 
No  candid  critic  can  deny  that  there  is 
little  in  his  "History"  which,  as  far  as 
regards  essential  facts  and  principles,  had 
not  been  previously  stated  in  a  more  sen- 
tentious form  in  his  Essays.  But  we  rec- 
ollect the  time  when  the  same  dignified 
scholars  who  are  now  insensible  to  his 
defects  were  blind  to  his  merits,  and  with 
majestic  dulness  classed  him  among  the 
inglorious  company  of  superficial,  untrust- 
worthy, brilliant  declaimers.  The  moment, 
however,  he  published  in  octavo  volumes 
a  solid  history,  and  appended  to  the  bot- 
tom of  each  page  the  obscure  authorities 
on  which  his  narrative  was  founded,  and 
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which  plainly  exhibited  the  capacity  of 
the  brilliant  declaimer  to  perform  all  the 
austerest  duties  of  the  drudge,  his  repu- 
tation marvellously  increased  among  the 
most  frigid  and  most  exacting  dispensers 
of  praise.  To  come  nearer  home,  we  re- 
member the  time  when  Bancroft's  rhet- 
oric entirely  shut  out  from  the  eyes  of 
antiquaries  and  men  of  taste  Bancroft's 
industry  and  scholarship.  It  was  not  un- 
til he  plainly  showed  his  power  to  "  toil 
terribly,"  not  until  he  palpably  added  to 
our  knowledge  of  American  history,  that 
men  who  had  sneered  at  his  occasional 
rhapsodies  of  patriotism  admitted  his 
claims  to  be  considered  the  historian  of 
the  United  States.  They  resisted  Ban- 
croft as  long  as  Bancroft  gave  them  the 
slightest  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  in- 
terposing his  own  mind  between  them  and 
facts  which  they  knew  as  well  as  he ;  but 
when,  by  independent  and  indefatigable 
research,  at  home  and  abroad,  he  indis- 
putably widened  the  sphere  of  their  in- 
formation, they  pardoned  the  faults  of  the 
rhetorician  in  their  gratitude  to  the  toil- 
ing investigator  who  had  added  to  their 
knowledge. 

It  is  the  felicity  of  Mr.  Motley,  that, 
like  Prescott,  he  is  no.t  placed  under  the 
necessity  of  overcoming  prejudices.  There 
is  nobody  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 
(whether  we  use  the  word  as  indicating 
its  limited  sense  as  an  ocean,  or  its  larger 
and  more  liberal  meaning  as  a  magazine) 
who  would  not  rejoice  in  his  success, 
and  be  grieved  by  his  failure.  And  this 
good  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public  he 
owes,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  individu- 
ality he  has  impressed  upon  his  work. 
That  individuality  is  not  the  individuality 
of  a  partisan  or  of  a  theorist,  but  the  in- 
dividuality of  a  broad-minded,  high-mind- 
ed, chivalrous  gentleman.  With  a  soul 
open  to  the  finest  sentiments  and  ideas  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lives,  tolerant  of 
frailty,  but  intolerant  of  meanness,  false- 
hood, and  malignity,  and  writing  with  the 
frankness  with  which  a  cultivated  man  of 
decided  opinions  might  speak  to  a  company 
of  chosen  associates,  the  most  obstinate 
bigot  can  hardly  fail  to  feel  the  charm  of 
his  free  and  cordial  manner  of  expression. 
Hume,  Gibbon,  Hallam,  and  Macaulay, 
Sismondi,  Guizot,  and  Michelet,  all  have 
in  their  characters  something  which  in- 
vites and  provokes  opposition.  But  the 


spirit  which  underlies  Mr.  Motley's  large 
scholarship  is  so  thoroughly  genial  and 
generous,  and  is  so  purified  from  the  ped- 
antry of  knowledge  and  the  pedantry  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
rouse  in  other  minds  any  of  the  antipathy 
which  is  often  felt  for  powerful  individu- 
alities whose  powers  of  mind  and  extent 
of  erudition  still  enforce  respect  and  extort 
admiration.  The  instinctive  sympathy 
he  thus  creates  is  due  to  no  lack  of  intre- 
pidity in  expressing  his  love  for  what  is 
right  and  his  hatred  for  what  is  wrong. 
No  historian  is  more  decisive  in  his  judg- 
ments, or  more  scornful  of  the  arts  and 
hypocrisies  by  which  the  champions  of 
opposite  opinions  are  flattered  and  propi- 
tiated. But  his  spirit  is  that  of  the  knight 
"  without  reproach,"  as  well  as  the  knight 
"  without  fear  "  ;  and  even  his  adversaries 
cannot  but  delight  in  the  singleness  and 
simplicity  of  purpose  with  which  he  strives 
after  the  truth.  Nothing  in  his  position  or 
in  his  character  gives  them  the  slightest 
pretence  for  supposing  that  his  bold  advo- 
cacy of  liberal  views  is  connected  with  any 
ulterior  designs  or  any  "  fatted  calf"  of 
theory  or  office.  While  he  is  thus  healthily 
free  from  the  taint  of  the  partisan,  he  is 
also  independent  of  the  austere  insensi- 
bility of  the  judicial  Pharisee,  whose  boast 
is  that  he  decides  questions  relating  to 
human  nature  without  any  admixture  of 
human  instinct  and  human  feeling.  Mr. 
Motley,  throughout  his  History,  writes 
from  his  heart  as  well  as  from  his  head; 
and  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  that 
he  has  swerved  from  the  truth  of  things 
by  allowing  his  narrative  to  be  vitiated 
by  an  undue  prominence  of  either. 

If  we  pass  from  the  historian's  individ- 
uality to  his  materials,  we  find,  that,  in  a 
great  degree,  his  facts  are  discoveries,  and 
that,  if  his  book  possessed  no  literary  value 
whatever,  it  would  still  be  an  important 
addition  to  the  history  of  Europe  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  has,  of  course,  studied  all  the  promi- 
nent contemporary  chronicles  and  pam- 
phlets of  Holland,  Flanders,  Spain,  France, 
Germany,  and  England  ;  and  if  his  materi- 
als had  been  confined  to  published  sources 
of  information,  he  would  still  be  in  posses- 
sion of  facts  not  generally  known  or  care- 
fully analyzed  and  combined ;  but  the  pe- 
culiar value  of  his  History  is  due  to  its 
exhaustive  examination  cf  unpublished 
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private  letters  and  political  documents. 
The  archives  of  Holland,  England,  and 
Spain  have  been  opened  to  his  investiga- 
tions, and  he  has  been  particularly  fortu- 
nate in  being  able  to  read  the  whole  cor- 
respondence between  Philip  II.,  his  minis- 
ters, and  governors,  relating  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Netherlands,  from  1584  to  the  death 
of  that  monarch.  Placed  thus  at  the 
centre  from  which  events  radiated,  and 
understanding  perfectly  the  real  designs 
which  Spain  concealed  under  a  cover  of 
the  most  diabolical  dissimulation,  and 
which  are  now  for  the  first  time  com* 
pletely  elucidated,  he  was  able  to  judge 
of  the  mistakes  of  the  other  cabinets  of 
Europe,  also  laid  bare  to  his  unwearied 
research.  The  study  of  the  manuscripts 
in  the  English  State  Paper  Office,  and  in 
the  collections  of  the  British  Museum,  has 
given  him  a  perfect  insight  into  the  char- 
acters and  policy  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
England  of  Elizabeth ;  and  the  exact  re- 
lations which  England  bore  to  Holland 
and  Spain  he  has  for  the  first  time  clearly 
indicated.  As  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  England,  these  two  volumes  are  of  in- 
estimable value.  They  will  disturb,  and 
in  some  cases  revolutionize,  the  fixed  opin- 
ions which  the  most  intelligent  English- 
men of  the  present  day  have  formed  of 
almost  every  public  man  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan era;  and  we  cannot  but  wonder 
that  this  work  should  have  been  left  for 
an  American  scholar  to  accomplish. 

The  present  volumes  of  Mr.  Motley's 
History  begin  with  the  murder  of  William 
of  Orange,  in  1584,  and  extend  only  to 
the  assassination  of  Henry  III.  of  France, 
in  1589.  These  five  years,  however,  are 
crowded  with  individuals  and  events  of 
special  importance,  and  the  historian  has 
shed  new  light  on  every  topic  he  has 
touched.  The  determination  of  Philip  II. 
to  put  down  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands 
was  part  of  an  extensive  scheme,  which 
involved  the  conquest  of  England  and 
France,  the  extermination  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  the  subjection  of  Europe  to  the 
despotic  sway  of  Spain  and  Rome.  The 
interest  of  the  history  is  therefore  Euro- 
pean. To  grasp  it  requires  a  knowledge 
of  the  minutest  threads  of  a  tangled  web 
of  intrigue  which  spread  from  the  Escorial 
to  the  North  Sea.  This  knowledge  Mr. 
Motley  has  obtained.  The  cabinets  of 
Spain,  England,  and  France  have  yielded 


up  their  inmost  secrets  to  his  indefatigable 
research.  He  peeps  over  the  shoulder  of 
Philip,  and  reads  the  despatch  by  which 
he  intends  to  outwit  Walsingham,  —  and 
in  a  second  of  time  is  peeping  over  the 
shoulder  of  Walsingham,  to  see  what  the 
latter  is  doing  to  outwit  Philip.  There 
is  something  inexpressibly  stimulating  to 
curiosity  in  watching  the  movements  of 
the  nimble  historian  as  he  speeds  from  one 
cabinet  to  another,  and,  the  invisible  spy 
in  the  councils  of  all,  detects  the  miscon- 
ceptions and  blunders  of  each.  In  this 
complicated  game  of  craft,  policy,  and 
passion,  our  historian  is  the  first  writer 
who  has  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
cards  which  each  player  held  in  his  hand 
at  the  time  the  game  was  played. 

In  1584,  the  subjugation  of  the  Nether- 
lands  seemed  to  be  but  a  question  of  time ; 
and  the  disparity  between  the  power  of 
Spain  and  that  of  her  revolted  provinces  is 
thus  strikingly  stated  :  — 

"  The  contest  between  those  seven  meagre 
provinces  upon  the  sand-banks  of  the  North 
Sea  and  the  great  Spanish  Empire  seemed 
at  the  moment  with  which  we  are  now  occu- 
pied a  sufficiently  desperate  one.  Throw  a 
glance  upon  the  map  of  Europe.  Look  at 
the  broad,  magnificent  Spanish  Peninsula, 
stretching  across  eight  degrees  of  latitude 
and  ten  of  longitude,  commanding  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  genial 
climate,  warmed  in  winter  by  the  vast  fur- 
nace of  Africa,  and  protected  from  the  scorch- 
ing heats  of  summer  by  shady  mountain  and 
forest  and  temperate  breezes  from  either 
ocean.  A  generous  southern  territory,  flow- 
ing with  wine  and  oil  and  all  the  richest  gifts 
of  a  bountiful  Nature,  —  splendid  cities,  —  the 
new  and  daily  expanding  Madrid,  rich  in  the 
trophies  of  the  most  artistic-  period  of  the 
modern  world,  —  Cadiz,  as  populous  at  that 
day  as  London,  seated  by  the  straits  where 
the  ancient  and  modern  systems  of  traffic 
were  blending  like  the  mingling  of  the  two 
oceans,  —  Granada,  the  ancient  wealthy  seat 
of  the  fallen  Moors,  —  Toledo,  Valladolid,  and 
Lisbon,  chief  city  of  the  recently  conquered 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  counting,  with  its  sub- 
urbs, a  larger  population  than  any  city,  ex- 
cepting Paris,  in  Europe,  the  mother  of  dis- 
tant colonies,  and  the  capital  of  the  rapidly 
developing  traffic  with  both  the  Indies :  these 
were  some  of  the  treasures  of  Spain  herself. 
But  she  possessed  Sicily  also,  the  better  por- 
tion of  Italy,  and  impoi'tant  dependencies  in 
Africa,  while  the  famous  maritime  discoveries 
of  the  age  had  all  inured  to  her  aggrandize- 
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ment.    The  world  seemed  suddenly  to  have  not  have  stood  in  the  way  of  success,  had 

expanded  its  wings  from  East  to  West  only  he  not  been   hampered  with  instructions 

to  bear  the  fortunate  Spanish  Empire  to  the  which  paralyzed  what  vigor  and  intelli- 

most  dizzy  heights  of  wealth  and  power    The  gence  he  possessed>  and  had  not  hig  gol. 

most  accomplished  generals  the  most  disci-  dierg   been   left  to  ^^                           ^ 

plmed  and  daring  infantry  the  world  has  ever  ,,,.     .  *. 

known,  the  best-equipped  and  most  extensive  ment  ^  served'     ^^abeth  was  trying 

navy,  royal  and  mercantile,  of  the  age,  were  to  secure  a  Peace  with  SPain>  while  PhiliP 

at  the  absolute  command  of  the  sovereign.  and  ^arnese  were  busy  in  contriving  the 

Such  was  Spain.  means   of  an  invasion  of  England  ;   and 

"  Turn  now  to  the  north-western  corner  of  UP  to  tne  time  the  Spanish  Armada  ap- 
Europe.  A  morsel  of  territory,  attached  by  peared  in  the  British  seas,  she  and  her 
a  slight  sand-hook  to  the  continent,  and  half-  government  were  thoroughly  cajoled  by 
submerged  by  the  stormy  waters  of  the  Ger-  Spanish  craft.  Mr.  Motley  remorselessly 
man  Ocean:  this  was  Holland.  A  rude  cli-  exposes,  not  only  the  duplicity  of  Philip, 
mate,  with  long,  dark,  rigorous  winters  and  Dut  the  credulity  of  Elizabeth ;  he  demon- 
brief  summers,  _  a  territory,  the  mere  wash  gtrateg  the  superioritv  of  g  in  in  all  the 
of  three  great  rivers,  which  had  fertilized  hap-  ^  which  were  then  g  d  tQ  ^^ 
pier  portions  of  Europe  onlv  to  desolate  and  ,  . 

overwhelm  this  less-favored  land,- a  soil  so  tute  statesma^hip  ;  and  shows  that  it  was 
ungrateful,  that,  if  the  whole  of  its  four  hundred  to  no  sagacitJ  an<*  v'g°r  on  the  part  of  the 
thousand  acres  of  arable  land  had  been  sow-  EnSllsh  government,  but  to  the  instinctive 
ed  with  grain,  it  could  not  feed  the  laborers  intelligence  and  intrepidity  of  the  English 
alone,  —  and  a  population  largely  estimated  at  people,  that  the  nation  was  saved  from 
one  million  of  souls:  these  were  the  charac-  overthrow.  Walsingham  is  almost  the 
teristics  of  the  province  which  already  had  only  English  statesman  who  comes  out 
begun  to  give  its  name  to  the  new  common-  from  the  historian's  pitiless  analysis  with 
wealth.  The  isles  of  Zeeland  —  entangled  in  any  credit;  and,  in  respect  to  sagacity, 
the  coils  of  deep,  slow-moving  rivers,  or  com-  Burleigh  is  degraded  below  Leicester:  for 
bating  the  ocean  without— and  the  ancient  Leicester  at  least  understood  that  the  en- 
episcopate  of  Utrecht,  formed  the  only  other  mity  of  Philip  of  g  in  to  England  was 
provinces  that  had  quite  shaken  off  the  foreign  unappeasable,  and  therefore  justly  consid- 
yoke.  In  Fnesland  the  important  city  of  ered  Wg  fidioug  ^Qm  ^ 
Gromngen  was  still  held  for  the  King;  while 

Bois-le-Duc,  Zutphen,  besides  other  places  in  as  a  mere  blmd  t0  COVer  deS1Sns  of  C0n- 

Gelderland  and  North  Brabant,  also  in  pos-  <luest- 

session  of  the  royalists,  made  the  position  of  But  we  have  no  sPace>  in  this  hurried 

those  provinces  precarious."  notice  of  Mr.  Motley's  work,  to  linger  on 

the  fertile  topics  which  his  luminous  nar- 

The  safety  of  the  Netherlands  appeared  rative  suggests.      In  a  future  article  we 

to  depend  so  entirely  on  their  success  in  hope  to  do  some  justice  to  the  facts,  prin- 

gaining  the  assistance  of  foreign  powers,  ciples,  and  judgments  he  has  established, 

that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Estates  At  present,  after  indicating  his  diligence 

eagerly  offered    the    sovereignty  of   the  in  exploring  original  authorities,  and  the 

country,  first  to  France  and  then  to  Eng-  importance  of  the  conclusions   at  which 

land.    The  details  of  the  negotiations  with  he  arrives,  we  can  only  venture  a  few  re- 

these  powers  Mr.  Motley  recounts  at  great  marks  on  his  historical  genius  and  nieth- 

length.     When  England,  at  last,  adopted  od. 

the  side  of  the  Netherlands,  and  caught  As  regards  his  historical  genius,  it  is 
glimpses  of  the  fact  that  the  struggle  of  sufficient  to  say  that  he  exhibits  both  sym- 
the  latter  against  Spain  was  her  cause  no  pathy  and  imagination.  He  has  so  corn- 
less  than  the  cause  of  the  Dutch,  the  par-  pletely  assimilated  his  materials  that  his 
simony  and  indecision  of  Elizabeth,  and  narrative  of  events  is  that  of  an  eye-wit- 
the  hesitating  counsels  of  her  favorite  ness  rather  than  that  of  a  chronicler.  Re- 
minister,  Burleigh,  prevented  the  Eng-  producing  the  passions,  without  participat- 
lish-Dutch  alliance  from  being  efficient  ing  in  the  errors  of  the  age  about  which 
against  the  common  enemy.  An  incom-  he  writes,  he  intensely  realizes  everything 
petent  general,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  he  recounts.  The  siege  of  Antwerp  and 
sent  over  to  Holland  with  the  English  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  are  the 
troops ;  yet  even  his  incompetency  might  two  prominent  and  obvious  illustrations  of 
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his  power  of  pictorial  description  :  in  these  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson.     By  JAMES  PAR- 

he  has  presented  facts  with  a  vividness  TON,   Author    of  the   "Life   of  Aaron 

and  coherence  worthy  of  the  great  mas-  Burr,"  etc.,  etc.     3  vols.     8vo.     New 

ters  of  poetry  and  romance  ;  and  his  ca-  York  :  Mason  Brothers.     1860. 
pacity  of  thus  giving  unmistakable  reality 

to  events  is  not  merely  exercised  in  har-  WK  criticized  Mr.  Parton's    "  Life  of 

mony  with  the  literal  truth  of  things,  but  Aaron  Burr  "  with  considerable  severity 

makes  that  truth  more  clearly  appreciat-  at  the  time  of  its  appearance ;  and  we  are 

ed.    Desirous  as  he  is  to  impress  the  im-  the  more  glad  to  meet  with  a  book  of  his 

agination,  he  never  sacrifices  accuracy  to  which  we  can  as   sincerely  and  heartily 

effect.  commend.   The  same  quality  of  sympathy 

The  same  picturesque  truthfulness  char-  with  his  subject,  which  led  him  in  his  for- 

acterizes  his  descriptions  of  individuals.  In  mer  work  to  palliate  the  moral  obliquity 

the  present  volumes  he  has  analyzed  and  and  overlook  the  baseness  of  his  hero,  in 

represented  a  wide  variety  of  human  char-  consideration  of  brilliant  gifts  of  intellect 

acter,  separated  not  only  by  personal,  but  and  person,  gives  vigor  and  spirit  to  his 

national  traits.    Philip  II.,  Earnese,  and  delineation  of  a  character  in  most  respects 

Mendoza,  —  Olden-Barneveld,  Paul  Buys,  so  different  as  that  of  Jackson.    This  man, 

St.  Aldegonde,  Hohenlo,  Martin  Schenk,  who  filled  so  large  a  place  in  our  history, 

and  Maurice  of  Nassau,  —  Henry  III.,  Hen-  and  left  perhaps  a  stronger  impress  of  him- 

ry  of  Navarre,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  self  on  our  politics  than  any  other  of  our 

—  Queen    Elizabeth,   Burleigh,  Walsing-  public  men  except  Jefferson,  was  well  wor- 

ham,  Buckhurst,  Leicester,  Davison,  Ra-  thy  to  be  made  a  subject  of  careful  study 

leigh,  Sidney,  Howard,  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  elucidation.     Mr.  Parton  has  given 

Frobisher,  and  Norris,  —  all,  as  delineat-  us  the  means  of  understanding  a  charac- 

ed  by  him,  have  vital  reality,  all  palpa-  ter  hitherto  a  puzzle,  and  deserves  our 

bly  live  and  move  before  the  eye  of  his  hearty  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which 

mind.  he  has  done  it. 

The  method  which  Mr.  Motley  has  We  think  the  book  remarkably  fair  in 
adopted  is  admirably  calculated  to  insure  its  tone,  though  perhaps  Mr.  Parton  is 
accuracy  as  well  as  reality  to  his  repre-  now  and  then  led  to  exaggerate  the  posi- 
sentation  of  events  and  persons.  His  plan  tive  greatness  of  Jackson,  who,  as  it  ap- 
is always  to  allow  the  statesmen  and  sol-  pears  to  us,  was  rather  eminent  by  com- 
diers  who  appear  in  his  work  to  express  parison  and  contrast  with  the  men  around 
themselves  in  their  own  way,  and  con-  him.  But  there  were  many  strong,  if  not 
vey  their  opinions  and  purposes  in  their  great  qualities  in  his  composition,  and  so 
own  words.  This  mode  is  opposed  to  much  that  was  picturesque  and  strange  in 
compression,  but  favorable  to  truth.  Mac-  the  incidents  of  his  career  and  the  state  of 
aulay's  method  is  to  re-state  everything  society  which  formed  his  character,  that 
in  his  own  language,  and  according  to  his  we  have  found  this  biography  one  of  the 
own  logical  forms.  He  never  allows  the  most  instructive  and  entertaining  we  ever 
Whigs  and  Tories,  whose  opinions  and  pol-  read.  If  Mr.  Parton  sometimes  exagger- 
icy  he  exhibits,  to  say  anything  for  them-  ates  his  hero's  merits,  he  is  also  outspoken 
selves.  He  detests  quotation-marks.  Hia  in  regard  to  his  faults.  If  here  and  there 
summaries  are  so  clear  and  compact  that  a  little  Carlylish,  his  style  has  the  merit 
we  are  tempted  to  forget  that  they  leave  of  great  liveliness,  and  his  pictures  of  fron- 
out  the  modifications  which  opinions  re-  tier-life  are  full  of  interest  and  vivacity, 
ceive  from  individual  character.  The  rea-  Mr.  Parton  begins  his  book  with  a  new 
son  that  his  statements  are  so  often  ques-  kind  of  genealogy,  and  one  suited  to  our 
tioned  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  insists  on  Western  hemisphere,  where  men  are  val- 
his  readers  viewing  every  thing  through  the  ued  more  for  what  they  themselves  are 
medium  of  his  own  mind.  Mr.  Motley  is  than  for  what  their  grandfathers  were,  — 
more  objective  in  his  representations ;  and  for  making  than  for  wearing  an  illustrious 
his  readers  can  dispute  his  summaries  of  name.  He  shows  that  Jackson  came  of  a 
character  and  expositions  of  policy  by  the  good  stock,  —  pious,  tenacious  of  opinion 
abundant  materials  for  differing  judgment  and  purpose,  and  brave,  —  the  Scotch-Irish, 
which  the  historian  himself  supplies.  He  then  tells  us  how  young  Jackson  im- 
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bibed  his  fierce  patriotism,  riding  as  a 
boy- trooper,  and  wellnigh  dying  a  prison- 
er, during  the  last  years  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  He  lets  us  see  his  hero  cock- 
fighting,  horse-racing,  bad-whiskey-drink- 
ing, studying  law,  and  fighting  by  turns, 
leaving  behind  him  somewhat  dubious  but 
on  the  whole  favorable  memories,  yet  some- 
how getting  on,  till  he  is  appointed  District- 
Attorney  among  the  wolves,  wildcats,  and 
redskins  of  Tennessee.  The  story  of  his 
emigration  thither  and  his  early  life  there 
is  wonderfully  picturesque,  and  told  by  Mr. 
Parton  with  the  spirit  which  only  sympa- 
thy can  give. 

A  great  part  of  the  material  is  wholly 
new,  and  we  are  at  last  enabled  to  get  at 
the  real  Jackson,  and  to  gain  something 
like  an  adequate  and  consistent  conception 
of  him.  We  are  particularly  glad  to  learn 
the  truth  about  Mrs.  Jackson,  after  so 
many  years  of  slander  and  misunderstand- 
ing, and  to  find  something  really  touching 
and  noble,  instead  of  ludicrous,  in  the  grim 
General's  devotion  to  his  first  and  only 
love.  We  get  also  for  the  first  time  an 
understandable  account  of  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans,  made  up  with  praiseworthy 
impartiality  from  the  accounts  of  both  sides. 
Nor  is  it  only  here  that  the  author  gives 
us  new  light.  He  enables  us  to  judge  fair- 
ly of  the  sad  story  of  Arbuthnot  and  Am- 
brister,  and  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on 
many  points  of  our  political  history  which 
much  needed  honest  illumination.  The 
book  is  of  especial  interest  at  the  present 
time,  as  it  contains  the  best  narrative  we 
have  ever  seen  of  the  Nullification  troubles 
of  1832.  Mr.  Parton  not  only  shows  a  de- 
cided talent  for  biography,  but  his  work 
is  characterized  by  a  thoroughness  of  re- 
search and  honesty  of  purpose  that  make 
it,  on  the  whole,  the  best  life  yet  written 
of  any  of  our  public  men. 


Poems.    By  ROSE  TERRY.    Boston  :  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields.     1861.    pp.  231. 

We  forget  who  it  was  that  once  charita- 
bly christened  one  of  his  volumes  "  Prose 
by  a  Poet,"  in  order  that  the  public  might 
be  put  on  their  guard  as  to  the  difference 
between  it  and  the  others, — inexperienced 
critics  are  so  apt  to  make  mistakes !  The 
example  seems  to  us  worth  following,  and, 
were  this  dangerous  frankness  made  a 


point  of  honor  in  title-pages,  we  should 
be  able  at  a  glance  to  distinguish  the 
books  that  must  be  bought  from  those 
that  may  be  read.  We  should  then  see 
advertised  "  The  Ten-Inch  Bore,  or  Ser- 
mons by  Rev.  Canon  So-and-so,"  —  "Es- 
says to  do  Good,  by  a  Victim  of  Original 
Sin,"  —  "  Poems  by  a  Proser,"  —  "  Politi- 
cal Economy,  by  a  Bankrupt,"  and  the 
like.  We  should  know,  at  least,  what  we 
had  to  expect. 

We  do  not  mean  to  apply  this  to  Miss 
Terry ;  but  her  volume  reminded  us,  by 
the  association  of  opposites,  of  the  title  to 
which  we  have  referred.  We  had  long 
known  her  as  a  writer  of  picturesque  and 
vigorous  prose,  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful sketchers  of  New  England  char- 
acter, abounding  in  humor  and  pathos ; 
but  we  had  never  conceived  her  as  a  writ- 
er of  verse.  The  readers  of  the  "  Atlan- 
tic "  remember  too  well  her  "  Maya,  the 
Princess,"  "  Metempsychosis,"  and  "  The 
Sphinx's  Children,"  to  need  reminding 
that  she  has  qualities  of  fancy  as  re- 
markable as  her  faculty  for  observing 
real  life.  Miss  Terry  seems  in  this  vol- 
ume to  have  sought  refuge  from  the  real 
in  the  ideal,  from  the  jar  and  bustle  of  the 
outward  world  in  the  silent  and  shadowy 
interior  of  thought  and  being.  Her  poems 
have  the  fault  of  nearly  all  modern  poetry, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  over-informed  with 
thought  and  sadness.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  her  themes  are  abstract  and 
melancholy.  It  appears  to  us  that  her 
mind  moves  more  naturally  and  finds 
readier  expression  in  the  picturesque  than 
in  the  metaphysical ;  and  in  saying  this  we 
mean  to  say  that  she  is  really  a  poet,  and 
not  a  rhymer  of  thoughts.  "Midnight" 
is  a  poem  full  of  originality  and  vigor, 
with  that  suggestion  of  deepest  meaning 
which  is  so  much  more  effective  than  def- 
inite statement.  "  December  XXXI." 
gives  us  a  new  and  delightful  treatment 
of  a  subject  which  the  poets  have  made 
us  rather  shy  of  by  their  iteration.  We 
would  signalize  also,  as  an  especial  favor- 
ite of  ours,  "  The  Two  Villages,"  and  still 
more  the  very  striking  poem  "  At  Last." 
But,  after  all,  we  are  not  sure  that  the 
Ballads  are  not  the  best  pieces  in  the 
volume.  The  "Frontier  Ballads,"  in  par- 
•ticular,  quiver  with  strength  and  spirit, 
and  have  the  true  game-flavor  of  the  bor- 
der. 
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Harrington.  By  the  Author  of  "  What 
Cheer  ? "  Boston  :  Thayer  &  Eld- 
ridge. 

ONE  of  the  most  impossible  books  that 
man  ever  wrote.  A  book  which  one  could 
almost  prove  never  could  be  written,  and 
which,  as  an  illogical  conclusion,  but  a 
stubborn  fact,  has  been  written,  neverthe- 
less. "  Harrington  "  is  an  Abolition  novel, 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Boston,  with 
a  few  introductory  chapters  of  plantation- 
slavery  in  Louisiana.  Its  principal  merit 
is  its  burning  earnestness  of  feeling  and 
purpose;  and  earnestness  is  sacred  from 
criticism.  Whenever  the  warm  pulse  of 
an  author's  heart  can  be  felt  through  the 
texture  of  his  story,  criticism  is  mere  flip- 
pancy. But,  at  the  risk  of  making  our 
author's  lip  curl  with  disdain  of  the  sordid 
insensibility  that  refuses  to  join  in  his  en- 
thusiasm throughout,  we  shall  venture  to 
remind  him  that  enthusiasm  is  no  proof 
of  truth,  whether  in  argument  or  conclu- 
sion. 

The  introductory  chapters,  containing 
the  flight  of  the  slave  Antony  through 
the  Louisiana  swamp,  are  almost  unequal- 
led for  unfaltering  power,  for  gorgeous 
wealth  of  color.  Many  of  the  glowing 
sentences  belong  rather  to  passionate  po- 
etry than  to  tamer  prose.  The  agonized 
resolution  that  turns  the  panting  fugitive's 
blood  and  body  to  fire,  —  the  fear,  so  viv- 
idly portrayed  that  the  reader's  nerves 
thrill  with  the  shock  that  brings  the  hunt- 
ed negro's  heart  almost  to  his  mouth  with 
one  wild  throb,  —  the  matchless  picture 
of  the  forest  and  marsh,  lengthening  and 
widening  with  di/zy  swell  to  the  weary 
eye  and  failing  brain,  —  all  are  the  work 
of  a  master  of  language. 

When  the  scene  shifts  to  Boston,  the 
language,  which  was  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  tropical  madness  of  Antony's 
flight  and  the  tropical  splendor  of  the 
Southern  forest,  is  extravagant  to  actual 
absurdity,  when  used  with  reference  to 
ordinary  scenes  and  ordinary  events.  All 
the  force  of  contrast  is  lost;  and  contrast 
is  the  great  secret  of  effect.  The  lavish 
richness  of  our  author's  words  is  as  little 
suited  to  the  things  they  describe  as  a 
mantle  of  gold  brocade  would  be  to  the 
shoulders  of  a  beggar.  Even  the  loveliest 
of  young  women  is  more  likely  to  enter  a 
room  by  the  ordinary  mysterious  mode  of 


locomotion  than  to  "flash"  into  it  like  a 
,  salamander.  That  it  was  possible  for  Mu- 
riel Eastman,  in  gratifying  her  "  vaulting 
ambition  "  by  a  very  creditable  spring  over 
the  parallel  bars,  to  "  toss  the  air  into  per- 
fume," we  are  not  prepared  to  deny,  hav- 
ing no  very  clear  notion  of  the  meaning 
of  those  remarkable  words  ;  but  when  AVC 
are  told  that  Mrs.  Eastman  was  "  ineffably 
surprised,  yet  more  ineffably  amused,"  we 
must  be  allowed  to  enter  an  energetic 
protest.  Harrington  himself  is  perhaps  a 
trifle  too  "  regnant "  to  be  altogether  satis- 
factory; and  there  are  many  similar  ex- 
travagances and  inaccuracies. 

The  social  intercourse  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  this  book  is  particularly  bad. 
It  seems  as  if  the  author  were  ignorant  of 
the  usages  of  good  society,  and,  impatient 
of  the  vulgar  ceremony  of  inferior  people, 
had  seen  no  way  to  assert  the  superiority 
of  his  two  fair  ladies  and  their  unimagina- 
ble lovers,  except  making  them  dispense 
with  all  such  observances  whatever.  His 
uncertainty  how  people  in  their  position 
really  do  act  has  hampered  his  powers; 
and  he  is  not  that  rarity,  an  original  writ- 
er, but  that  very  common  person,  one 
who  tries  to  be  original.  Real  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  not  reduced  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  either  being  embarrassed  by  the  or- 
dinary social  rules  or  disregarding  them 
altogether  ;  they  take  advantage  of  them. 
It  is  a  false  originality  that  is  singular 
about  ordinary  forms ;  it  is  only  the  tyro 
in  chess  who  is  "  original "  in  his  first 
move ;  Paul  Morphy,  the  most  inventive 
of  players,  always  begins  with  the  cus- 
tomary advance  of  the  king's  pawn. 

There  is  the  usual  partiality  —  one- 
sidedness  —  common  to  the  writings  and 
orations  of  our  author's  political  school. 
It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  in  real- 
ity all  the  virtues  have  been  monopo- 
lized by  the  Antislavery  men,  all  the 
vices  by  their  opponents.  Our  author 
only  hurts  his  own  cause,  when  he  invests 
with  a  halo  of  light  every  brawler  who 
echoes  the  words  of  the  really  eminent 
leaders.  Because  one  Abolitionist,  who 
has  sacrificed  power  and  position  to  his 
creed,  is  entitled  to  praise,  is  another,  who 
perhaps,  by  advocating  the  same  doctrines, 
gains  a  higher  position,  a  wider  influ- 
ence, perhaps  an  easier  support,  than  he 
could  in  any  other  way,  to  share  the 
credit  of  having  made  a  sacrifice  ?  One 
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would  not  disparage  martyrs ;  but  Saint 
Lawrence  on  a  cold  gridiron,  and  the  pil- 
grim who  boiled  his  peas,  are  entitled  to 
more  credit  for  their  shrewdness  than 
their  suffering.  Our  author,  however, 
makes  no  distinction  ;  and  a  natural  result 
will  be  that  many  of  his  readers,  knowing 
that  in  one  case  his  praises  are  undeserved, 
will  be  slow  to  believe  them  just  in  any 
case.  And  not  only  are  all  of  this  par- 
ticular school  disinterested,  but  they  are 
all  among  the  master-intellects  of  the  age, 
apparently  by  definition.  Mr.  Harrington 
himself  is  the  commanding  intellect  of  the 
story,  perhaps  because  of  his  belief  in  the 
greatest  number  of  heresies,  —  being  some- 
what peculiar  in  his  religious  views,  be- 
lieving in  woman's  rights,  considering  the 
marriage  ceremony  a  silly  concession  to 
popular  prejudice,  giving  credence  to 


omens,  active  as  an  Abolitionist,  and  —  to 
crown  all  —  holding  that  Lord  Bacon 
wrote  Shakspeare's  Plays !  We  sympa- 
thize entirely  with  the  author's  indignant 
protest  against  thinking  a  theory  neces- 
sarily inaccurate  because  it  contravenes 
the  opinion  of  the  majority.  Certainly,  a 
new  thing  is  not  necessarily  wrong ;  but 
neither  is  a  new  thing  necessarily  right ; 
and  we  are  heartless  enough  to  pronounce 
the  "  Baconian  theory  "  rather  weak  than 
otherwise  for  a  hero. 

We  cannot  close  our  notice  of  this  book 
without  commending  the  old  French  fen- 
cing-master as  particularly  good.  He  talks 
very  simply  and  well  on  matters  that  he 
understands,  and  is  silent  on  those  that 
he  does  not  understand, —  affording  in  both 
respects  an  excellent  example  to  the  more 
important  characters. 
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APRIL  DAYS. 

"  Can  trouble  dwell  with  April  days?  " 

In  Memoriam. 

IN  our  methodical  New  England  life,  is  their  liberated  murmur  to  the   ear. 

we  still  recognize  some  magic  in  sum-  All  across  this  broad  interval  the  teams 

mer.     Most  persons   reluctantly  resign  are  ploughing.    The  grass  in  the  meadow 

themselves   to  being  decently  happy  in  seems   all  to  have  grown   green   since 

June,  at  least.    They  accept  June.    They  yesterday.     The  blackbirds  jangle  in  the 

compliment  its  weather.    They  complain-  oak,  the  robin  is  perched  upon  the  elm, 

ed  of  the  earlier  months  as  cold,  and  so  the  song-sparrow  on  the  hazel,  and  the 

spent  them  in  the  city ;   and  they  will  bluebird  on  the  apple-tree.     There  rises 

complain  of  the  later  months  as  hot,  and  a  hawk  and   sails   slowly,  the  stateliest 

so  refrigerate  themselves  on  some   bar-  of  airy  things,  a  floating  dream  of  long 

ren  sea-coast.     God  offers  us  yearly  a  and  languid  summer-hours.     But  as  yet, 

necklace   of  twelve   pearls ;    most  men  though   there   is  warmth   enough  for  a 

choose   the   fairest,   label  it  June,   and  sense  of  luxury,  there  is  coolness  enough 

cast  the  rest  away.    It  is  time  to  chant  for  exertion.     No  tropics  can  offer  such 

a  hymn  of  more  liberal  gratitude.  a  burst  of  joy  ;   indeed,  no  zone  much 

There  are  no  days  in  the  whole  round  warmer  than  our  Northern  States  can 
year  more  delicious  than  those  which  of-  offer  a  genuine  spring.  There  can  be 
ten  come  to  us  in  the  latter  half  of  April,  none  where  there  is  no  winter,  and  the 
On  these  days  one  goes  forth  in  the  '  monotone  of  the  seasons  is  broken  only 
morning,  and  an  Italian  warmth  broods  by  wearisome  rains.  Vegetation  and  birds 
over  all  the  hills,  taking  visible  shape  being  distributed  over  the  year,  there  is 
in  a  glistening  mist  of  silvered  azure,  no  burst  of  verdure  nor  of  song.  But 
with  which  mingles  the  smoke  from  many  with  us,  as  the  buds  are  swelling,  the 
bonfires.  The  sun  trembles  in  his  own  birds  are  arriving ;  they  are  building  their 
soft  rays,  till  one  understands  the  old  nests  almost  simultaneously;  and  in  all 
English  tradition,  that  he  dances  on  the  Southern  year  there  is  no  such  rap- 
Easter-Day.  Swimming  in  a  sea  of  ture  of  beauty  and  of  melody  as  here 
glory,  the  tops  of  the  hills  look  nearer  marks  every  morning  from  the  last  of 
than  their  bases,  and  their  glistening  April  onward, 
watercourses  seem  close  to  the  eye,  as  But  days  even  earlier  than  these  in 
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April  have  a  charm,  —  even  days  that 
seem  raw  and  rainy,  when  the  sky  is 
dull  and  a  bequest  of  March-wind  lin- 
gers, chasing  the  squirrel  from  the  tree 
and  the  children  from  the  meadows. 
There  is  a  fascination  in  walking  through 
these  bare  early  woods,  —  there  is  such  a 
pause  of  preparation,  winter's  work  is  so 
cleanly  and  thoroughly  done.  Everything 
is  taken  down  and  put  away ;  through- 
out the  leafy  arcades  the  branches  show 
no  remnant  of  last  year,  save  a  few  twist- 
ed leaves  of  oak  and  beech,  a  few  empty 
seed-vessels  of  the  tardy  witch-hazel,  and 
a  few  gnawed  nutshells  dropped  coquet- 
tishly  by  the  squirrels  into  the  crevices  of 
the  bark.  All  else  is  bare,  but  prophetic : 
buds  everywhere,  the  whole  splendor  of 
the  coming  summer  concentrated  in  those 
hard  little  knobs  on  every  bough;  and 
clinging  here  and  there  among  them,  a 
brown,  papery  chrysalis,  from  which  shall 
yet  wave  the  superb  wings  of  the  Luna 
moth.  An  occasional  shower  patters  on 
the  dry  leaves,  but  it  does  not  silence  the 
robin  on  the  outskirts  of  the  wood  :  in- 
deed, he  sings  louder  than  ever,  though 
the  song-sparrow  and  the  bluebird  are 
silent. 

Then  comes  the  sweetness  of  the  nights 
in  latter  April.  There  is  as  yet  no  even- 
ing-primrose to  open  suddenly,  no  cistus 
to  drop  its  petals ;  but  the  May-flower 
knows  the  hour,  and  becomes  more  fra- 
grant in  the  darkness,  so  that  one  can 
then  often  find  it  in  the  woods  without 
aid  from  the  eye.  The  pleasant  night- 
sounds  are  begun;  the  hylas  are  utter- 
ing their  shrill  peep  from  the  meadows, 
mingled  soon  with  hoarser  toads,  who 
take  to  the  water  at  this  season  to  de- 
posit their  spawn.  The  tree-toads  soon 
ioin  them;  but  one  listens  in  vain  for 
bullfrogs,  or  katydids,  or  grasshoppers,  or 
whippoorwills,  or  crickets :  we  must  wait 
for  them  until  the  delicious  June. 

The  earliest  familiar  token  of  the  com- 
ing season  is  the  expansion  of  the  stiff 
catkins  of  the  alder  into  soft,  drooping 
tresses.  These  are  so  sensitive,  that,  if  you 
pluck  them  at  almost  any  time  during  the 
winter,  a  day's  bright  sunshine  will  make 


them  open  in  a  glass  of  water,  and  thus 
they  eagerly  yield  to  every  moment  of 
April  warmth.  The  blossom  of  the  birch 
is  more  delicate,  that  of  the  willow  more 
showy,  but  the  alders  come  first.  They 
cluster  and  dance  everywhere  upon  the 
bare  boughs  above  the  watercourses ;  the 
blackness  of  the  buds  is  softened  into  rich 
brown  and  yellow ;  and  as  this  graceful 
creature  thus  comes  waving  into  the 

O 

spring,  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that 
the  Norse  Eddas  fabled  the  first  woman 
to  have  been  named  Embla,  because  she 
was  created  from  an  alder-bough. 

The  first  wild-flower  of  the  spring  is 
like  land  after  sea.  The  two  which, 
throughout  the  Northern  Atlantic  States, 
divide  this  interest  are  the  Epigcea  re- 
pens  (May-flower, ground-laurel,  or  trail- 
ing-arbutus)  and  the  Hepatica  triloba 
(liverleaf,  liverwort,  or  blue  anemone). 
Of  these  two,  the  latter  is  perhaps  more 
immediately  exciting  on  first  discovery; 
because  it  does  not,  like  the  epigaea, 
exhibit  its  buds  all  winter,  but  opens  its 
blue  eyes  almost  as  soon  as  it  emerges 
from  the  ground.  Without  the  rich  and 
delicious  odor  of  its  compeer,  it  has  an 
inexpressibly  fresh  and  earthy  scent,  that 
seems  to  bring  all  the  promise  of  the 
blessed  season  with  it ;  indeed,  that  clod 
of  fresh  turf  with  the  inhalation  of  which 
Lord  Bacon  delighted  to  begin  the  day 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  full  of  the 
roots  of  our  little  hepatica.  Its  healthy 
sweetness  belongs  to  the  opening  year, 
like  Chaucer's  poetry ;  and  one  thinks 
that  anything  more  potent  and  voluptu- 
ous would  be  less  enchanting,  —  until  one 
turns  to  the  May-flower.  Then  comes  a 
richer  fascination  for  the  senses.  To  pick 
the  May-flower  is  like  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  some  spendthrift  army  which 
has  scattered  the  contents  of  its  treasure- 
chest  among  beds  of  scented  moss.  The 
fingers  sink  in  the  soft,  moist  verdure, 
and  make  at  each  instant  some  superb 
discovery  unawares;  again  and  again, 
straying  carelessly,  they  clutch  some  new 
treasure ;  and,  indeed,  all  is  linked  to- 
gether in  bright  necklaces  by  secret 
threads  beneath  the  surface,  and  where 
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you  grasp  at  one,  you  hold  many.  The 
hands  go  wandering  over  the  moss  as 
over  the  keys  of  a  piano,  and  bring  forth 
fragrance  for  melody.  The  lovely  creat- 
ures twine  and  nestle  and  lay  their  glow- 
ing faces  to  the  very  earth  beneath  with- 
ered leaves,  and  what  seemed  mere  bar- 
renness becomes  fresh  and  fragrant  beau- 
ty. So  great  is  the  charm  of  the  pursuit, 
that  the  epigaea  is  really  the  one  wild- 
flower  for  which  our  country-people  have 
a  hearty  passion.  Every  village  child 
knows  its  best  haunts,  and  watches  for  it 
eagerly  in  the  spring ;  boys  wreathe  their 
hats  with  it,  girls  twine  it  in  their  hair, 
and  the  cottage-windows  are  filled  with 
its  beauty.  , 

In  collecting  these  early  flowers,  one 
finds  or  fancies  singular  natural  affinities. 
I  flatter  myself  with  being  able  always  to 
find  hepatica,  if  there  is  any  within  reach, 
for  I  was  brought  up  with  it  ("  Cockatoo 
he  know  me   berry  well ")  ;    but  other 
persons,  who  were  brought  up  with  May- 
flower,  and   remember  searching  for  it 
with  their  almost  baby-fingers,  can  find 
that  better.      The  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  these  natural  affinities  was  in 
the  case  of  L.  T.  and  his  double  anem- 
ones.     L.  had  always  a  gift  for  wild- 
flowers,  and  used  often  to  bring  to  Cam- 
bridge the  largest  white  anemones  that 
ever  were  seen,  from  a  certain  special 
hill  in  Watertown  ;  they  were  not  only 
magnificent  in  size  and  whiteness,  but 
had  that  exquisite  blue  on  the  outside  of 
the  petals,  as  if  the  sky  had  bent  down 
in  ecstasy  at  last  over  its  darlings,  and 
left  visible  kisses  there.     But  even  this 
success  was  not  enough,  and  one  day  he 
came  with  something  yet  choicer.    It  was 
a  rue-leaved  anemone  {A.  thalictroidei)  ; 
and,  if  you  will  believe  it,  each  one  of  the 
three  white  flowers  was  double,  not  mere- 
ly with  that  multiplicity  of  petals  in  the 
disk  which  is  common  with  this  species, 
but  technically  and  horticulturally  double, 
like  the  double-flowering  almond  or  cher- 
ry,—  the  most  exquisitely  delicate  little 
petals,  seeming  like  lace-work.     He  had 
three  specimens,  —  gave  one  to  the  Auto- 
crat of  Botany,  who  said  it  was  almost  or 


quite  unexampled,  and  another  to  me. 
As  the  man  in  the  fable  says  of  the  cha- 
meleon, —  "I  have  it  yet,  and  can  pro- 
duce it." 

Now   comes   the   marvel.      The  next 
winter  L.  went  to  New  York  for  a  year, 
and  wrote  to  me,  as  spring  drew  near, 
with  solemn  charge  to  visit  his  favorite 
haunt  and  find  another  specimen.    Arm- 
ed  with   this   letter   of   introduction,    I 
sought  the    spot,  and   tramped  through 
and  through  its  leafy  corridors.     Beauti- 
ful wood-anemones  I  found,  to  be  sure, 
trembling  on  their  fragile  stems,  deserv- 
ing all  their  pretty  names, — Wind-flower, 
Easter-flower,  Pasque-flower,  and  homeo- 
pathic Pulsatilla  ;  rue-leaved  anemones  I 
found  also,  rising  taller  and  straighter  and 
firmer  in  stem,  with  the  whorl  of  leaves 
a  little  higher  up  on  the  stalk  than  one 
fancies  it  ought  to  be,  as  if  there  were  a 
supposed  danger  that  the  flowers  would 
lose  their  balance,  and  as  if  the  leaves 
must  be  all  ready  to  catch  them.     These 
I  found,  but  the  special  wonder  was  not 
there  for  me.     Then  I  wrote  to  L.  that 
he   must    evidently   come    himself    and 
search  ;  or  that,  perhaps,  as  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  avers  that  "  smoke  doth  follow 
the  fairest,"  so  his  little  treasures  had  fol- 
lowed him  towards  New  York.    Judge  of 
my  surprise,  when,  on  opening  his  next 
letter,  out  dropped,  from  those  folds  of 
metropolitan  paper,  a   veritable  double 
anemone.     He  had  just  been  out  to  Ho- 
boken,  or  some  such  place,  to  spend  an 
afternoon,  and,  of  course,  his  pets  were 
there  to  meet  him ;  and  from  that  day  to 
this,  I  have  never  heard  of  the  thing  hap- 
pening to  any  one  else. 

May-Day  is  never  allowed  to  pass  in 
this  community  without  profuse  lamenta- 
tions over  the  tardiness  of  our  spring  as 
compared  with  that  of  England  and  the 
poets.  Yet  it  is  very  common  to  exag- 
gerate this  difference.  Even  so  good  an 
observer  as  Wilson  Flagg  is  betrayed  in- 
to saying  that  the  epigaaa  and  hepatica 
"  seldom  make  their  appearance  until  af- 
ter the  middle  of  April "  in  Massachusetts, 
and  that  "  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  whole 
month  of  April  to  pass  away  without  pro- 
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ducing  more  than  two  or  three  species  of 
wild-flowers."  But  I  have  formerly  found 
the  hepatiea  in  bloom  at  Mount  Auburn, 
for  three  successive  years,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  March  ;  and  last  spring  it  was 
actually  found,  farther  inland,  where  the 
season  is  later,  on  the  seventeenth.  The 
May-flower  is  usually  as  early,  though 
the  more  gradual  expansion  of  the  buds 
renders  it  less  easy  to  give  dates.  And 
there  are  nearly  twenty  species  which  I 
have  noted,  for  five  or  six  years  together, 
as  found  before  May -Day,  and  which  may 
therefore  be  properly  assigned  to  April. 
The  list  includes  bloodroot,  cowslip,  hous- 
tonia,  saxifrage,  dandelion,  chickweed, 
cinquefoil,  strawberry,  mouse-ear,  bell- 
wort,  dog's-tooth  violet,  five  species  of 
violet  proper,  and  two  of  anemone..  These 
are  all  common  flowers,  and  easily  ob- 
served; and  the  catalogue  might  be  in- 
creased by  rare  ones,  as  the  white  cory- 
dalis,  the  smaller  yellow  violet,  (F.  ro- 
tundifolia,')  and  the  claytonia  or  spring- 
beauty. 

But  in  England  the  crocus  and  the 
snowdrop — neither  being  probably  an 
indigenous  flower,  since  neither  is  men- 
tioned by  Chaucer  —  usually  open  be- 
fore the  first  of  March ;  indeed,  the 
snowdrop  was  formerly  known  by  the 
yet  more  fanciful  name  of  "Fair  Maid 
of  February."  Chaucer's  daisy  comes 
equally  early;  and  March  brings  daffo- 
dils, narcissi,  violets,  daisies,  jonquils, 
hyacinths,  and  marsh-marigolds.  This  is 
altogether  in  advance  of  our  season,  so 
far  as  the  flowers  give  evidence, — though 
we  have  plucked  snowdrops  in  February. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear, 
that,  though  a  larger  number  of  birds  win- 
ter in  England  than  in  Massachusetts,  yet 
the  return  of  those  which  migrate  is  ac- 

O 

tually  earlier  among  us.  From  journals 
kept  during  sixty  years  in  England,  and 
an  abstract  of  which  is  printed  in  Hone's 
"  Every-Day  Book,"  it  appears  that  only 
two  birds  of  passage  revisit  England  be- 
fore the  fifteenth  of  April,  and  only  thir- 
teen more  before  the  first  of  May ;  while 
with  us  the  song-sparrow  and  the  blue- 
bird appear  about  the  first  of  March,  and 


quite  a  number  more  by  the  middle  of 
April.  This  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Eng- 
lish spring  which  I  have  never  seen  ex- 
plained or  even  mentioned. 

After  the  epigasa  and  the  hepatiea 
have  opened,  there  is  a  slight  pause 
among  the  wild-flowers, —  these  two  form- 
ing a  distinct  prologue  for  their  annual 
drama,  as  the  brilliant  witch-hazel  in 
October  brings  up  its  separate  epilogue. 
The  truth  is,  Nature  attitudinizes  a  little, 
liking  to  make  a  neat  finish  with  every- 
thing, and  then  to  begin  again  with  eclat. 
Flowers  seem  spontaneous  things  enough, 
but  there  is  evidently  a  secret  marshal- 
ling among  them,  that  all  may  be  brought 
out  with  due  effect.  As  the  country- 
people  say  that  so  long  as  any  snow  is 
left  on  the  ground  more  snow  may  be 
expected,  it  must  all  vanish  simulta- 
neously at  last,  —  so  every  seeker  of 
spring-flowers  has  observed  how  accu- 
rately they  seem  to  move  in  platoons, 
with  little  straggling.  Each  species 
seems  to  burst  upon  us  with  a  united 
impulse ;  you  may  search  for  them  day 
after  day  in  vain,  but  the  day  when  you 
find  one  specimen  the  spell  is  broken 
and  you  find  twenty.  By  the  end  of 
April  all  the  margins  of  the  great  poem 
of  the  woods  are  illuminated  with  these 
exquisite  vignettes. 

Most  of  the  early  flowers  either  come 
before  the  full  unfolding  of  their  leaves 
or  else  have  inconspicuous  ones.  Yet 
Nature  always  provides  for  her  bouquets 
the  due  proportion  of  green.  The  ver- 
dant and  graceful  sprays  of  the  wild  rasp- 
berry are  unfolded  very  early,  long  be- 
fore its  time  of  flowering.  Over  the  mead- 
ows spread  the  regular  Chinese-pagodo.s 
of  the  equisetum,  (horsetail  or  scouring- 
rush,)  and  the  rich  coarse  vegetation  of 
the  veratrum,  or  American  hellebore. 
In  moist  copses  the  ferns  and  osmundas 
begin  to  uncurl  in  April,  opening  their 
soft  coils  of  spongy  verdure,  coated  with 
woolly  down,  from  which  the  humming- 
bird steals  the  lining  of  her  nest. 

The  early  blossoms  represent  the  abo- 
riginal epoch  of  our  history :  the  blood- 
root  and  the  May-flower  are  older  than 
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the  white  man,  older  perchance  than  the 
red  man ;  they  alone  are  the  true  Native 
Americans.  Of  the  later  wild  plants, 
many  of  the  most  common  are  foreign 
importations.  In  our  sycophancy  we  at- 
tach grandeur  to  the  name  exotic:  we 
call  aristocratic  garden-flowers  by  that 
epithet ;  yet  they  are  no  more  exotic  than 
the  humbler  companions  they  brought 
with  them,  which  have  become  natural- 
ized. The  dandelion,  the  buttercup, 
chickweed,  celandine,  mullein,  burdock, 
yarrow,  white  weed,  nightshade,  and  most 
of  the  thistles,  —  these  are  importations. 
Miles  Standish  never  crushed  these  with 
his  heavy  heel  as  he  strode  forth  to  give 
battle  to  the  savages ;  they  never  kissed 
the  daintier  foot  of  Priscilla,  the  Puritan 
maiden.  It  is  noticeable  that  these  are 
all  of  rather  coarser  texture  than  our 
indigenous  flowers;  the  children  instinc- 
tively recognize  this,  and  are  apt  to  omit 
them,  when  gathering  the  more  delicate 
native  blossoms  of  the  woods. 

There  is  something  touching  in  the 
gradual  retirement  before  civilization  of 
these  delicate  aborigines.  They  do  not 
wait  for  the  actual  brute  contact  of  red 
bricks  and  curbstones,  but  they  feel  the 
danger  miles  away.  The  Indians  called 
the  low  plantain  "  the  white  man's  foot- 
step " ;  and  these  shy  creatures  gradual- 
ly disappear,  the  moment  the  red  man 
gets  beyond  their  hearing.  Bigelow's 
delightful  "  Florula  Bostoniensis "  is  be- 
coming a  series  of  epitaphs.  Too  well  we 
know  it,  —  we  who  in  happy  Cambridge 
childhood  often  gathered,  almost  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  Professor  Agassiz's 
new  Museum,  the  arethusa  and  the  gen- 
tian, the  cardinal-flower  and  the  gaudy 
rhexia,  —  we  who  remember  the  last  se- 
cret hiding-place  of  the  rhodora  in  West 
Cambridge,  of  the  yellow  violet  and  the 
Viola  debilis  in  Watertown,  of  the  Con- 
vallaria  trifolia  near  Fresh  Pond,  of  the 
Hottonia  beyond  Wellington's  Hill,  of 
the  Cornus  florida  in  West  Roxbury,  of 
the  Clintonia  and  the  dwarf  ginseng  in 
Brookline,  —  we  who  have  found  in  its 
one  chosen  nook  the  sacred  Andromeda 
polyfolia  of  Linnaeus.  Now  vanished 


almost  or  wholly  from  city-suburbs,  these 
fragile  creatures  still  linger  in  more  ru- 
ral parts  of  Massachusetts ;  but  they  are 
doomed  everywhere,  unconsciously,  yet 
irresistibly ;  while  others  still  more  shy, 
as  the  Linncea,  the  yellow  Cypripedium, 
the  early  pink  Azalea,  and  the  delicate 
white  Corydalis  or  "  Dutchman's  breech- 
es," are  being  chased  into  the  very 
recesses  of  the  Green  and  the  White 
Mountains.  The  relics  of  the  Indian 
tribes  are  supported  by  the  legislature 
at  Martha's  Vineyard,  while  these  pre- 
cursors of  the  Indian  are  dying  unfriend- 
ed away. 

And  with  these  receding  plants  go  al- 
so the  special  insects  which  haunt  them. 
Who  that  knew  that  pure  enthusiast,  Dr. 
Harris,  but  remembers  the  accustomed 
lamentations  of  the  entomologist  over  the 
departure  of  these  winged  companions 
of  his  lifetime  ?  Not  the  benevolent  Mr. 
John  Beeson  more  tenderly  mourns  the 
decay  of  the  Indians  than  he  the  exodus 
of  these  more  delicate  native  tribes.  In 
a  letter  which  I  happened  to  receive  from 
him  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death, 
he  thus  renewed  the  lament :  —  "I  mourn 
for  the  loss  of  many  of  the  beautiful  plants 
and  insects  that  were  once  found  in  this 
vicinity.  Clethra,  Rhodora,  Sanguinaria, 
Viola  debilis,  Viola  acula,  Draccena  bo- 
realis,  Rhexia,  Cypripedium,  Corallorhiza 
verna,  Orchis  spectabilis,  with  others  of 
less  note,  have  been  rooted  out  by  the 
so-called  hand  of  improvement.  Cicin- 
dela  rugifrons,  Helluo  prceusta,  Sphcero- 
derus  stenostomus,  Blethisa  quadricollis, 
(Americana  mi,)  Carabus,  Horia,  (which 
for  several  years  occurred  in  profusion 
on  the  sands  beyond  Mount  Auburn,) 
with  others,  have  entirely  disappeared 
from  their  former  haunts,  driven  away, 
or  exterminated  perhaps,  by  the  changes 
effected  therein.  There  may  still  remain 
in  your  vicinity  some  sequestered  spots, 
congenial  to  these  and  other  rarities, 
which  may  reward  the  botanist  and  the 
entomologist  who  will  search  them  care- 
fully. Perhaps  you  may  find  there  the 
pretty  coccinella-shaped,  silver-margined 
Omophron,  or  the  still  rarer  Panagwus 
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fasciatus,  of  which  I  once  took  two  speci- 
mens on  Wellington's  Hill,  but  have  not 
seen  it  since."  Is  not  this  indeed  hand- 
ling one's  specimens  "  gently  as  if  you 
loved  them,"  as  Isaak  Walton  bids  the 
angler  do  with  his  worm  ? 

There  is  this  merit,  at  least,  among  the 
coarser  crew  of  imported  flowers,  that 
they  bring  their  own  proper  names  with 
them,  and  we  know  precisely  whom  we 
have  to  deal  with.  In  speaking  of  our 
own  native  flowers,  we  must  either  be 
careless  and  inaccurate,  or  else  resort 
sometimes  to  the  Latin,  in  spite  of  the 
indignation  of  friends.  There  is  some- 
thing yet  to  be  said  on  this  point.  In 
England,  where  the  old  household  and 
monkish  names  adhere,  they  are  sufficient 
for  popular  and  poetic  purposes,  and  the 
familiar  use  of  scientific  names  seems 
an  affectation.  But  here,  where  many 
native  flowers  have  no  popular  names 
at  all,  and  others  are  called  confessedly 
by  wrong  ones,  —  where  it  really  costs 
less  trouble  to  use  Latin  names  than 
English,  the  affectation  seems  the  other 
way.  Think  of  the  long  list  of  wild-flow- 
ers where  the  Latin  name  is  spontane- 
ously used  by  all  who  speak  of  the  flow- 
er :  as,  Arethusa,  Aster,  Cistus,  ("  after 
the  fall  of  the  cistus-flower,")  Clematis, 
Clethra,  Geranium,  Iris,  Lobelia,  Rho- 
dora,  Spiraaa,  Tiarella,  Trientalis,  and 
so  on.  Even  those  formed  from  proper 
names  (the  worst  possible  system  of  no- 
menclature) become  tolerable  at  last,  and 
we  forget  the  man  in  the  more  attractive 
flower.  Are  those  who  pick  the  Housto- 
nia  to  be  supposed  thereby  to  indorse  the 
Texan  President  ?  Or  are  the  deluded 
damsels  who  chew  Cassia-buds  to  be  re- 
garded as  swallowing  the  late  Secretary 
of  State  ?  The  names  have  long  since 
been  made  over  to  the  flowers,  and  every 
questionable  aroma  has  vanished.  When 
the  godfather  happens  to  be  a  botanist, 
there  is  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  associ- 
ation ;  the  Linnsea,  at  least,  would  not 
smell  so  sweet  by  any  other  name. 

In  other  cases  the  English  name  is  a 
mere  modification  of  the  Latin  one,  and 
our  ideal  associations  have  really  a  scien- 


tific basis :  as  with  Violet,  Lily,  Laurel, 
Gentian,  Vervain.  Indeed,  our  enthusi- 
asm for  vernacular  names  is  like  that  for 
Indian  names,  one-sided :  we  enumerate 
only  the  graceful  ones,  and  ignore  the  rest. 
It  would  be  a  pity  to  Latinize  Touch- 
me-not,  or  Yarrow,  or  Gold-Thread,  or 
Self-Heal,  or  Columbine,  or  Blue-Eyed- 
Grass,  —  though,  to  be  sure,  this  last  has 
an  annoying  way  of  shutting  up  its  azure 
orbs  the  moment  you  gather  it,  and  you 
reach  home  with  a  bare,  stiff  blade, 
which  deserves  no  better  name  than 
Sisyrinchium  anceps.  But  in  what  re- 
spect is  Cucumber-Root  preferable  to 
Medeola,  or  Solomon's-Seal  to  Conval- 
laria,  or  Rock-Tripe  to  Umbilicaria,  or 
Louse  wort  to  Pedicularis  ?  In  other  cases 
the  merit  is  divided  :  Anemone  may  dis- 
pute the  prize  of  melody  with  Windflower, 
Campanula  with  Harebell,  Neottia  with 
Ladies'-Tresses,  Uvularia  with  Bellwort 
and  Strawbell,  Potentilla  with  Cinquefoil, 
and  Sanguinaria  with  Bloodroot.  Hepat- 
ica  may  be  bad,  but  Liverleaf  is  worse. 
The  pretty  name  of  May-flower  is  not  so 
popular,  after  all,  as  that  of  Trailing- Ar- 
butus, where  the  graceful  and  appropriate 
adjective  redeems  the  substantive,  which 
happens  to  be  Latin  and  incorrect  at  the 
same  time.  It  does  seem  a  waste  of  time 
to  say  Chrysanthemum  leucantliemum  in- 
stead of  Whiteweed;  though,  if  the  long 
scientific  name  were  an  incantation  to 
banish  the  intruder,  our  farmers  would 
gladly  consent  to  adopt  it 

But  the  great  advantage  of  a  reason- 
able use  of  the  botanical  name  is,  that  it 
does  not  deceive  us.  Our  primrose  is 
not  the  English  primrose,  any  more  than 
it  was  our  robin  who  tucked  up  the  babes 
in  the  wood  ;  our  cowslip  is  not  the  Eng- 
lish cowslip,  it  is  the  English  marsh-mari- 
gold^  __  Tennyson's  "  wild  marsh-mari- 
gold shines  like  fire  in  swamps  and  hol- 
lows gray."  The  pretty  name  of  Azalea 
means  something  definite ;  but  its  rural 
name  of  Honeysuckle  confounds  under 
that  name  flowers  without  even  an  ex- 
ternal resemblance,  —  Azalea,  Diervilla, 
Lonicera,  Aquilegia,  —just  as  every  bird 
which  sings  loud  in  deep  woods  is  popu- 
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larly  denominated  a  thrush.  The  really 
rustic  names  of  both  plants  and  animals 
are  very  few  with  us, —  the  different  spe- 
cies are  many ;  and  as  we  come  to  know 
them  better  and  love  them  more,  we 
absolutely  require  some  way  to  distin- 
guish them  from  their  half-sisters  and 
second-cousins.  It  is  hopeless  to  try  to. 
create  new  popular  epithets,  or  even  to 
revive  those  which  are  thoroughly  obso- 
lete. Miss  Cooper  may  strive  in  vain, 
with  benevolent  intent,  to  christen  her 
favorite  spring -blossoms  "  May- Wings  " 
and  "Gay-Wings,"  and  "Fringe-Cup" 
and  "Squirrel-Cup,"  and  "Cool-Wort" 
and  "  Bead-Ruby  "  f  there  is  no  conceiv- 
able reason  why  these  should  not  be  the 
familiar  appellations,  except  the  irresist- 
ible fact  that  they  are  not.  It  is  im- 
possible to  create  a  popular  name :  one 
might  as  well  attempt  to  invent  a  le- 
gend or  compose  a  ballad.  Nascitur, 
non  fit. 

As  the  spring  comes  on,  and  the  dens- 
en  ing  outlines  of  the  elm  give  daily  a 
new  design  for  a  Grecian  urn,  —  its  hue, 
first  brown  with  blossoms,  then  emerald 
with  leaves,  —  we  appreciate  the  vanish- 
ing beauty  of  the  bare  boughs.  In  our 
favored  temperate  zone,  the  trees  de- 
nude themselves  each  year,  like  the  god- 
desses before  Paris,  that  we  may  see 
which  unadorned  loveliness  is  the  fairest. 
Only  the  unconquerable  delicacy  of  the 
beech  still  keeps  its  soft  vestments  about 
it:  far  into  spring,  when  worn  to  thin 
rags  and  tatters,  they  cling  there  still ; 
and  when  they  fall,  the  new  appear  as 
by  magic.  It  must  be  owned,  however, 
that  the  beech  has  good  reasons  for  this 
prudishness,  and  possesses  little  beauty  of 
figure;  while  the  elms,  maples,  chestnuts, 
walnuts,  and  even  oaks,  have  not  exhaust- 
ed all  their  store  of  charms  for  us,  until 
we  have  seen  them  disrobed.  Only  yon- 
der magnificent  pine-tree,  —  that  pitch- 
pine,  nobler  when  seen  in  perfection 
than  white-pine,  or  Norwegian,  or  Nor- 
folk Islander,  —  that  pitch-pine,  herself 
a  grove,  una  nemus,  holds  her  unchang- 
ing beauty  throughout  the  year,  like  her 
half-brother,  the  ocean,  whose  voice  she 


shares;  and  only  marks  the  flowing  of 
her  annual  tide  of  life  by  the  new  ver- 
dure that  yearly  submerges  all  trace  of 
last  year's  ebb. 

How  many  lessons  of  faith  and  beauty 
we  should  lose,  if  there  were  no  winter  in 
our  year  !  Sometimes,  in  following  up  a 
watercourse  among  our  hills,  in  the  early 
spring,  one  comes  to  a  weird  and  deso- 
late place,  where  one  huge  wild  grape- 
vine has  wreathed  its  ragged  arms  around 
a  whole  thicket  and  brought  it  to  the 
ground,  —  swarming  to  the  tops  of  hem- 
locks, clenching  a  dozen  young  maples 
at  once  and  tugging  them  downward, 
stretching  its  wizard  black  length  across 
the  underbrush,  into  the  earth  and  out 
again,  wrenching  up  great  stones  in  its 
blind,  aimless  struggle.  What  a  piece  of 
chaos  is  this  !  Yet  come  here  again,  two 
months  hence,  and  you  shall  find  all  this 
desolation  clothed  with  beauty  and  with 
fragrance,  one  vast  bower  of  soft  green 
leaves  and  graceful  tendrils,  while  sum- 
mer-birds chirp  and  flutter  amid  these 
sunny  arches  all  the  livelong  day.  "  Out 
of  the  strong  cometh  forth  sweetness." 

To  the  end  of  April,  and  often  later, 
one  still  finds  remains  of  snowbanks  in 
sheltered  woods,  especially  those  consist- 
ing of  evergreen  trees ;  and  this  snow, 
like  that  upon  high  mountains,  has  be- 
come hardened  by  the  repeated  thawing 
and  freezing  of  the  surface,  till  it  is  more 
impenetrable  than  ice.  But  the  snow 
that  actually  falls  during  April  is  usually 
only  what  Vermonters  call  "  sugar-snow," 
—  falling  in  the  night  and  just  whitening 
the  surface  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  taking 
its  name,  not  so  much  from  its  looks  as 
from  the  fact  that  it  denotes  the  proper 
weather  for  "  sugaring,"  namely,  cold 
nights  and  warm  days.  Our  saccharine 
associations,  however,  remain  so  obsti- 
nately tropical,  that  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible for  the  imagination  to  locate 
sugar  in  New  England  trees  ;  though  it 
is  known  that  not  the  maple  only,  but 
the  birch  and  the  walnut  even,  afford  it 
in  appreciable  quantities. 

Along  our  maritime  rivers  the  people 
associate  April,  not  with  "  sugaring,"  but 
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with  "  shadding."  The  pretty  Amelan-  before  our  eyes.  Our  savans  still  confess 
chier  Canadensis  of  Gray  —  the  Aronia  their  inability  to  discriminate  with  cer- 
of  Whittier's  song  —  is  called  Shad-bush  tainty  the  egg  or  tadpole  of  a  frog  from 
or  Shad-blow  in  Essex  County,  from  its  that  of  a  toad ;  and  it  is  strange  that 
connection  with  this  season ;  and  there  is  these  hopping  creatures,  which  seem  so 
a  bird  known  as  the  Shad-spirit,  which  unlike,  should  coincide  so  nearly  in  their 
I  take  to  be  identical  with  the  flicker  or  juvenile  career,  while  the  tritons  and  sal- 
golden-winged  woodpecker,  whose  note  is  amanders,  which  border  so  closely  on  each 
still  held  to  indicate  the  first  day  when  other  in  their  maturer  state  as  some- 
the  fish  ascend  the  river.  Upon  such  times  to  be  hardly  distinguishable,  yet 
slender  wings  flits  our  New  England  ro-  choose  different  methods  and  different  el- 
mance  !  ements  for  laying  their  eggs.  The  eggs 

In  April  the  creative  process  describ-  of  our  salamanders  or  land-lizards  are  de- 
ed by  Thales  is  repeated,  and  the  world  posited  beneath  the  moss  on  some  damp 
is  renewed  by  water.  The  submerged  rock,  without  any  gelatinous  envelope ; 
creatures  first  feel  the  touch  of  spring,  they  are  but  few  in  number,  and  the  anx- 
and  many  an  equivocal  career,  begin-  ious  mamma  may  sometimes  be  found  coil- 
ning  in  the  ponds  and  brooks,  learns  ed  in  a  circle  around  them,  like  the  sym- 
later  to  ignore  this  obscure  beginning,  bolic  serpent  of  eternity, 
and  hops  .or  flutters  in  the  dusty  day-  The  small  number  of  birds  yet  present 
light.  Early  in  March,  before  the  first  in  early  April  gives  a  better  opportunity 
male  canker-moth  appears- on  the  elm-  for  careful  study, —  more  especially  if  one 
tree,  the  whirlwig  beetles  have  begun  to  goes  armed  with  that  best  of  fowling- 
play  round  the  broken  edges  of  the  ice,  pieces,  a  small  spy -glass:  the  best, — 
and  the  caddis-worms  to  crawl  beneath  it ;  since  how  valueless  for  purposes  of  ob- 
and  soon  come  the  water-skater  (Ger-  servation  is  the  bleeding,  gasping,  dying 
m)  and  the  water-boatman  (Notonectd).  body,  compared  with  the  fresh  and  living 
Turtles  and  newts  are  in  busy  motion  creature,  as  it  tilts,  trembles,  and  warbles 
when  the  spring-birds  are  only  just  ar-  on  the  bough  before  you!  Observe  that 
riving.  Those  gelatinous  masses  in  yon-  robin  in  the  oak-tree's  top:  as  he  sits 
der  wayside-pond  are  the  spawn  of  water-  and  sings,  every  one  of  the  dozen  difier- 
newts  or  tritons  :  in  the  clear  transparent  ent  notes  which  he  flings  down  to  you  is 
jelly  are  imbedded,  at  regular  intervals,  accompanied  by  a  separate  flirt  and  flut- 
little  blackish  dots ;  these  elongate  rapid-  ter  of  his  whole  body,  and,  as  Thoreau 
ly,  and  show  symptoms  of  head  and  tail  says  of  the  squirrel,  "  each  movement 
curled  up  in  a  spherical  cell ;  the  jelly  is  seems  to  imply  a  spectator,"  and  to  im- 
gradually  absorbed  for  their  nourishment,  ply,  further,  that  the  spectator  is  looking 
until  on  some  fine  morning  each  elon-  through  a  spy-glass.  Study  that  song- 
gated  dot  gives  one  vigorous  wriggle,  and  sparrow  :  why  is  it  that  he  always  goes 
claims  thenceforward  all  the  privileges  at-  so  ragged  in  spring,  and  the  bluebird  so 
tendant  on  this  dissolution  of  the  union,  neat  ?  is  it  that  the  song-sparrow  is  a 
The  final  privilege  is  often  that  of  being  wild  artist,  absorbed  in  the  composition 
suddenly  snapped  up  by  a  turtle  or  a  of  his  lay,  and  oblivious  of  ordinary  pro- 
snake  :  for  Nature  brings  forth  her  crea-  prieties,  while  the  smooth  bluebird  and 
tures  liberally,  especially  the  aquatic  ones,  his  ash-colored  mate  cultivate  their  deli- 
sacrifices  nine-tenths  of  them  as  food  for  cate  warble  only  as  a  domestic  accom- 
their  larger  cousins,  and  reserves  only  a  plishment,  and  are  always  nicely  dressed 
handful  to  propagate  their  race,  on  the  before  sitting  down  to  the  piano  ?  Then 
same  profuse  scale,  next  season.  how  exciting  is  the  gradual  arrival  of  the 

It  is  surprising,  in   the  midst  of  our  birds  in  their  summer-plumage !  to  watch 

Museums  and  Scientific  Schools,  how  lit-  it  is  as  good  as  sitting  at  the  window  on 

tie  we  yet  know  of  the  common  things  Easter  Sunday  to  observe  the  new  bon- 
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nets.  Yonder,  in  that  clump  of  alders  by 
the  brook,  is  the  delicious  jargoning  of  the 
first  flock  of  yellow-birds  ;  there  are  the 
little  gentlemen  in  black  and  yellow,  and 
the  little  ladies  in  olive-brown  ;  "  sweet, 
sweet,  sweet "  is  the  only  word  they  say, 
and  often  they  will  so  lower  their  cease- 
less warble,  that,  though  almost  within 
reach,  the  little  minstrels  seem  far  away. 
There  is  the  very  earliest  cat-bird,  mim- 
icking the  bobolink  before  the  bobolink 
has  come :  what  is  the  history  of  his 
song,  then?  is  it  a  reminiscence  of  last 
year  ?  or  has  the  little  coquette  been 
practising  it  all  winter,  in  some  gay 
Southern  society,  where  cat-birds  and 
bobolinks  grow  intimate,  just  as  South- 
ern fashionables  from  different  States 
may  meet  and  sing  duets  at  Saratoga  ? 
There  sounds  the  sweet,  low,  long-con- 
tinued trill  of  the  little  hair-bird,  or 
chipping-sparrow,  a  suggestion  of  insect 
sounds  in  sultry  summer,  and  produced, 
like  them,  by  a  slight  fluttering  of  the 
wings  against  the  sides:  by-and-by  we 
shall  sometimes  hear  that  same  delicate 
rhythm  burst  the  silence  of  the  June 
midnights,  and  then,  ceasing,  make  still- 
ness more  still.  Now  watch  that  wood- 
pecker, roving  in  ceaseless  search,  travel- 
ling over  fifty  trees  in  an  hour,  running 
from  top  to  bottom  of  some  small  syca- 
more, pecking  at  every  crevice,  pausing 
to  dot  a  dozen  inexplicable  holes  in  a 
row  upon  an  apple-tree,  but  never  once 
intermitting  the  low,  querulous  murmur 
of  housekeeping  anxiety  :  now  she  stops 
to  hammer  with  all  her  little  life  at  some 
tough  piece  of  bark,  strikes  harder  and 
harder  blows,  throws  herself  back  at 
last,  flapping  her  wings  furiously  as  she 
brings  down  her  whole  strength  again 
upon  it ;  finally  it  yields,  and  grub  after 
grub  goes  down  her  throat,  till  she  whets 
her  beak  after  the  meal  as  a  wild  beast 
licks  its  claws,  and  off  on  her  pressing 
business  once  more. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  there  is  so  little 
substantial  enjoyment  of  Nature  in  the 
community,  when  we  feed  children  on 
grammars  and  dictionaries  only,  and  take 
no  pains  to  train  them  to  see  that  which 


is  before  their  eyes.  The  mass  of  the 
community  have  "  summered  and  winter- 
ed" the  universe  pretty  regularly,  one 
would  think,  for  a  good  many  years ;  and 
yet  nine  persons  out  of  ten  in  the  town 
or  city,  and  two  out  of  three  even  in  the 
country,  seriously  suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  buds  upon  trees  are  formed  in 
the  spring ;  they  have  had  them  before 
their  eyes  all  winter,  and  never  seen 
them.  As  large  a  proportion  suppose,  in 
good  faith,  that  a  plant  grows  at  the  base 
of  the  stem,  instead  of  at  the  top :  that  is, 
if  they  see  a  young  sapling  in  which  there 
is  a  crotch  at  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
they  expect  to  see  it  ten  feet  from  the 
ground  by-and-by,  —  confounding  the 
growth  of  a  tree  with  that  of  a  man  or 
animal.  But  perhaps  the  best  of  us 
could  hardly  bear  the  severe  test  uncon- 
sciously laid  down  by  a  small  child  of 
my  acquaintance.  The  boy's  father,  a 
college-bred  man,  had  early  chosen  the 
better  part,  and  employed  his  fine  facul- 
ties in  rearing  laurels  in  his  own  beautiful 
nursery-gardens,  instead  of  in  the  more 
arid  soil  of  court-rooms  or  state-houses. 
Of  course  the  young  human  scion  knew 
the  flowers  by  name  before  he  knew  his 
letters,  and  used  their  symbols  more 
readily ;  and  after  he  got  the  command 
of  both,  he  was  one  day  asked  by  his 
younger  brother  what  the  word  idiot 
meant, — for  somebody  in  the  parlor  had 
been  saying  that  somebody  else  was  an 
idiot.  "Don't  you  know?"  quoth  Ben, 
in  his  sweet  voice  :  "  an  idiot  is  a  person 
who  doesn't  know  an  arbor -vitae  from 
a  pine,  —  he  doesn't  know  anything." 
When  Ben  grows  up  to  maturity,  bear- 
ing such  terrible  tests  in  his  unshrinking 
hands,  who  of  us  will  be  safe  ? 

The  softer  aspects  of  Nature,  especial- 
ly, require  time  and  culture  before  man 
can  enjoy  them.  To  rude  races  her  pro- 
cesses bring  only  terror,  which  is  very 
slowly  outgrown.  HumBoldt  has  best 
exhibited  the  scantiness  of  finer  natural 
perceptions  in  Greek  and  Roman  litera- 
ture, in  spite  of  the  grand  oceanic  an- 
thology of  Homer,  and  the  delicate  wa- 
ter-coloring of  the  Greek  Anthology  and 
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of  Horace.  The  Oriental  and  the  Norse 
sacred  books  are  full  of  fresh  and  beau- 
tiful allusions ;  but  the  Greek  saw  in  Na- 
ture only  a  framework  for  Art,  and  the 
Roman  only  a  camping-ground  for  men. 
Even  Virgil  describes  the  grotto  of  .ZEneas 
merely  as  a  "  black  grove"  with  "horrid 
shade," — "Horrenti  atrum  nemus  immi- 
net  umbra."  Wordsworth  points  out,  that, 
even  in  English  literature,  the  "  Wind- 
sor Forest "  of  Anne,  Countess  of  Win- 
chelsea,  was  the  first  poem  which  repre- 
sented Nature  as  a  thing  to  be  consciously 
enjoyed ;  and  as  she  was  almost  the  first 
English  poetess,  we  might  be  tempted  to 
think  that  we  owe  this  appreciation,  like 
some  other  good  things,  to  the  participation 
of  woman  in  literature.  But,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
voluminous  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  in  her 
"  Ode  on  Melancholy,"  describes  among 
the  symbols  of  hopeless  gloom  "  the  still 
moonshine  night"  and  "a  mill  where 
rushing  waters  run  about,"  —  the  sweet- 
est natural  images.  So  woman  has  not 
so  much  to  claim,  after  all.  In  our  own 
country,  the  early  explorers  seemed  to 
find  only  horror  in  its  woods  and  water- 
falls. Josselyn,  in  1672,  could  only  de- 
scribe the  summer  splendor  of  the  White 
Mountain  region  as  "  dauntingly  terrible, 
being  full  of  rocky  hills,  as  thick  as  mole- 
hills in  a  meadow,  and  full  of  infinite 
thick  woods."  Father  Hennepin  spoke 
of  Niagara,  in  the  narrative  still  quoted 
in  the  guide-books,  as  a  "frightful  cata- 
ract" ;  though  perhaps  his  original  French 


phrase  was  softer.  And  even  John  Adams 
could  find  no  better  name  than  "  horrid 
chasm  "  for  the  gulf  at  Egg  Rock,  where 
he  first  saw  the  sea-anemone. 

But  we  are  lingering  too  long,  per- 
haps, with  this  sweet  April  of  smiles  and 
tears.  It  needs  only  to  add  that  all  her 
traditions  are  beautiful.  Ovid  says  well, 
that  she  was  not  named  from  aperire,  to 
open,  as  some  have  thought,  but  from 
Aphrodite,  goddess  of  beauty.  April 
holds  Easter-time,  St.  George's  Day,  and 
the  Eve  of  St.  Mark's.  She  has  not,  like 
her  sister  May  in  Germany,  been  trans- 
formed to  a  verb  and  made  a  synonyme 
for  joy,  —  "Deine  Seele  maiet  den  triiben 
Herbst," — but  April  was  believed  in  ear- 
ly ages  to  have  been  the  birth- time  of  the 
world.  According  to  Venerable  Bede, 
the  point  was  first  accurately  determin- 
ed at  a  council  held  at  Jerusalem  about 
A.  D.  200,  when,  after  much  profound  dis- 
cussion, it  was  finally  decided  that  the 
world's  birthday  occurred  on  Sunday, 
April  eighth, — that  is,  at  the  vernal  equi- 
nox and  the  full  moon.  But  April  is  cer- 
tainly the  birth-time  of  the  year,  at  least, 
if  not  of  the  planet.  Its  festivals  are  older 
than  Christianity,  older  than  the  memory 
of  man.  No  sad  associations  cling  to  it, 
as  to  the  month  of  June,  in  which  month, 
says  William  of  Malmesbury,  kings  are 
wont  to  go  to  war, — "  Quando  solent  reges 
ad  arma  procedere" —  but  it  holds  the 
Holy  Week,  and  it  is  the  Holy  Month. 
And  in  April  Shakspeare  was  born,  and 
in  April  he  died. 
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THE   PROFESSOR'S   STORY. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
THE    WHITE   ASH. 

WHEN  Helen  returned  to  Elsie's  bed- 
side, it  was  with  a  new  and  still  deeper 
feeling  of  sympathy,  such  as  the  story 
told  by  Old  Sophy  might  well  awaken. 
She  understood,  as  never  before,  the  sin- 
gular fascination  and  as  singular  repul- 
sion which  she  had  long  felt  in  Elsie's 
presence.  It  had  not  been  without  a 
great  effort  that  she  had  forced  herself 
to  become  the  almost  constant  attendant 
of  the  sick  girl ;  and  now  she  was  learn- 
ing, but  not  for  the  first  time,  the  blessed 
truth  which  so  many  good  women  have 
found  out  for  themselves,  that  the  hard- 
est duty  bravely  performed  soon  becomes 
a  habit,  and  tends  in  due  time  to  trans- 
form itself  into  a  pleasure. 

The  old  Doctor  was  beginning  to  look 
graver,  in  spite  of  himself.  The  fever, 
if  such  it  was,  went  gently  forward,  wast- 
ing the  young  girl's  powers  of  resistance 
from  day  to  day ;  yet  she  showed  no  dis- 
position to  take  nourishment,  and  seemed 
literally  to  be  living  on  air.  It  was  re- 
markable that  with  all  this  her  look  was 
almost  natural,  and  her  features  were 
hardly  sharpened  so  as  to  suggest  that 
her  life  was  burning  away.  He  did  not 
like  this,  nor  various  other  unobtrusive 
signs  of  danger  which  his  practised  eye 
detected.  A  very  small  matter  might 
turn  the  balance  which  held  life  and 
death  poised  against  each  other.  He  sur- 
rounded her  with  precautions,  that  Na- 
ture might  have  every  opportunity  of 
cunningly  shifting  the  weights  from  the 
scale  of  death  to  the  scale  of  life,  as  she 
will  often  do,  if  not  rudely  disturbed  or 
interfered  with. 

Little  tokens  of  good -will  and  kind 
remembrance  were  constantly  coming  to 
her  from  the  girls  in  the  school  and  the 
good  people  in  the  village.  Some  of  the 
mansion-house  people  obtained  rare  flow- 
ers which  they  sent  her,  and  her  table 


was  covered  with  fruits  which  tempted 
her  in  vain.  Several  of  the  school-girls 
wished  to  make  her  a  basket  of  their  own 
handiwork,  and,  filling  it  with  autumnal 
flowers,  to  send  it  as  a  joint  offering.  Mr. 
Bernard  found  out  their  project  acciden- 
tally, and,  wishing  to  have  his  share  in  it, 
brought  home  from  one  of  his  long  walks 
some  boughs  full  of  variously  tinted  leaves, 
such  as  were  still  clinging  to  the  stricken 
trees.  With  these  he  brought  also  some 
of  the  already  fallen  leaflets  of  the  white 
ash,  remarkable  for  their  rich  olive-purple 
color,  forming  a  beautiful  contrast  with 
some  of  the  lighter-hued  leaves.  It  so 
happened  that  this  particular  tree,  the 
white  ash,  did  not  grow  upon  The  Moun- 
tain, and  the  leaflets  were  more  welcome 
for  their  comparative  rarity.  So  the 
girls  made  their  basket,  and  the  floor  of 
it  they  covered  with  the  rich  olive-pur- 
ple leaflets.  Such  late  flowers  as  they 
could  lay  their  hands  upon  served  to  fill 
it,  and  with  many  kindly  messages  they 
sent  it  to  Miss  Elsie  Venner  at  the  Dud- 
ley mansion-house. 

Elsie  was  sitting  up  in  her  bed  when  it 
came,  languid,  but  tranquil,  and  Helen 
was  by  her,  as  usual,  holding  her  hand, 
which  was  strangely  cold,  Helen  thought, 
for  one  who  was  said  to  have  some  kind 
of  fever.  The  school-girls'  basket  was 
brought  in  with  its  messages  of  love  and 
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hopes  for  speedy  recovery.  Old  So- 
phy was-  delighted  to  see  that  it  pleased 
Elsie,  and  laid  it  on  the  bed  before  her. 
Elsie  began  looking  at  the  flowers  and 
taking  them  from  the  basket,  that  she 
might  see  the  leaves.  All  at  once  she 
appeared  to  be  agitated  ;  she  looked  at 
the  basket,  —  then  around,  as  if  there 
were  some  fearful  presence  about  her 
which  she  was  searching  for  with  her  ea- 
ger glances.  She  took  out  the  flowers, 
one  by  one,  her  breathing  growing  hur- 
ried, her  eyes  staring,  her  hands  trem- 
bling,—  till,  as  she  came  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  basket,  she  flung  out  all  the 
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rest  with  a  hasty  movement,  looked  upon 
the  olive-purple  leaflets  as  if  paralyzed 
for  a  moment,  shrunk  up,  as  it  were,  into 
herself  in  a  curdling  terror,  dashed  the 
basket  from  her,  and  fell  back  sense- 
less, with  a  faint  cry  which  chilled  the 
blood  of  the  startled  listeners  at  her  bed- 
side. 

"  Take  it  away  !  —  take  it  away  !  — 
quick ! "  said  Old  Sophy,  as  she  hastened 
to  her  mistress's  pillow.  "  It  's  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  that  was  always  death  to  her, 
—  take  it  away !  She  can't  live  wi'  it 
in  the  room  ! " 

The  poor  old  woman  began  chafing 
Elsie's  hands,  and  Helen  to  try  to  rouse 
her  with  hartshorn,  while  a  third  fright- 
ened attendant  gathered  up  the  flowers 
and  the  basket  and  carried  them  out  of 
the  apartment  She  came  to  herself 
after  a  time,  but  exhausted  and  then 
wandering.  In  her  delirium,  she  talk- 
ed constantly  as  if  she  were  in  a  cave, 
with  such  exactness  of  circumstance  that 
Helen  could  not  doubt  at  all  that  she  had 
some  such  retreat  among  the  rocks  of  The 
Mountain,  probably  fitted  up  in  her  own 
fantastic  way,  where  she  sometimes  hid 
herself  from  all  human  eyes,  and  of  the 
entrance  to  which  she  alone  possessed 
the  secret. 

All  this  passed  away,  and  left  her,  of 
course,  weaker  than  before.  But  this  was 
not  the  only  influence  the  unexplained 
paroxysm  had  left  behind  it.  From  this 

time  forward  there  was  a  change  in  her 

o 

whole  expression  and  her  manner.  The 
shadows  ceased  flitting  over  her  features, 
and  the  old  woman,  who  watched  her 
from  day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour 
as  a  mother  watches  her  child,  saw  the 
likeness  she  bore  to  her  mother  coming 
forth  more  and  more,  as  the  cold  glitter 
died  out  of  the  diamond  eyes,  and  the 
stormy  scowl  disappeared  from  the  dark 
brows  and  low  forehead. 

With  all  the  kindness  and  indulgence 
her  father  had  bestowed  upon  her,  Elsie 
had  never  felt  that  he  loved  her.  The 
reader  knows  well  enough  what  fatal 
recollections  and  associations  had  frozen 
up  the  springs  of  natural  affection  in  his 


breast.  There  was  nothing  in  the  world 
he  would  not  do  for  Elsie.  He  had  sacri- 
ficed his  whole  life  to  her.  His  very  seem- 
ing carelessness  about  restraining  her  was 
all  calculated ;  he  knew  that  restraint 
would  produce  nothing  but  utter  alien- 
ation. Just  so  far  as  she  allowed  him, 
he  shared  her  studies,  her  few  pleasures, 
her  thoughts ;  but  she  was  essentially  soli- 
tary and  uncommunicative.  No  person, 
as  was  said  long  ago,  could  judge  him, — 
because  his  task  was  not  merely  difficul 
but  simply  impracticable  to  human  pow 
ers.  A  nature  like  Elsie's  had  necess 
rily  to  be  studied  by  itself,  and  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  its  laws  where  it  could  not  be 
led. 

Every  day,  at  different  hours,  during 
the  whole  of  his  daughter's  illness,  Dudley 
Venner  had  sat  by  her,  doing  all  he  could 
to  soothe  and  please  her  :  always  the 
same  thin  film  of  some  emotional  non- 
conductor between  them ;  always  that 
kind  of  habitual  regard  and  family-inter- 
est, mingled  with  the  deepest  pity  on  one 
side  and  a  sort  of  respect  on  the  other, 
which  never  warmed  into  outward  evi- 
dences of  affection. 

It  was  after  this  occasion,  when  she 
had  been  so  profoundly  agitated  by  a 
seemingly  insignificant  cause,  that  her  fa- 
ther and  Old  Sophy  were  sitting,  one  at 
one  side  of  her  bed  and  one  at  the  other. 
She  had  fallen  into  a  light  slumber.  As 
they  were  looking  at  her,  the  same  thought 
came  into  both  their  minds  at  the  same 
moment.  Old  Sophy  spoke  for  both,  as 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice, — 

"  It 's  her  mother's  look, —  it 's  her  moth- 
er's own  face  right  over  again,  —  she  nev- 
er look'  so  before,  —  the  Lord's  hand  is 
on  her  !  His  will  be  done  ! " 

When  Elsie  woke  and  lifted  her  lan- 
guid eyes  upon  her  father's  face,  she  saw 
in  it  a  tenderness,  a  depth  of  affection, 
such  as  she  remembered  at  rare  moments 
of  her  childhood,  when  she  had  won  him 
to  her  by  some  unusual  gleam  of  sunshine 
in  her  fitful  temper. 

"  Elsie,  dear,"  he  said,  "  we  were  think- 
ing how  much  your  expression  was  some- 
times like  that  of  your  sweet  mother.  If 
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you  could  but  have  seen  her,  so  as  to 
remember  her ! " 

The  tender  look  and  tone,  the  yearn- 
ing of  the  daughter's  heart  for  the  moth- 
er she  had  never  seen,  save  only  with  the 
unfixed,  undistinguishing  eyes  of  earliest 
infancy,  perhaps  the  under-thought  that 
she  might  soon  rejoin  her  in  another  state 
of  being,  —  all  came  upon  her  with  a 
sudden  overflow  of  feeling  which  broke 
through  all  the  barriers  between  her  heart 
and  her  eyes,  and  Elsie  wept.  It  seem- 
ed to  her  father  as  if  the  malign  influence, 
—  evil  spirit  it  might  almost  be  called, — 
which  had  pervaded  her  being,  had  at 
last  been  driven  forth  or  exorcised,  and 
that  these  tears  were  at  once  the  sign 
and  the  pledge  of  her  redeemed  nature. 
But  now  she  was  to  be  soothed,  and  not 
excited.  After  her  tears  she  slept  again, 
and  the  look  her  face  wore  was  peaceful 
as  never  before. 

Old  Sophy  met  the  Doctor  at  the  door 
and  told  him  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  extraordinary  attack  from 
which  Elsie  had  suffered.  It  was  the  pur- 
ple leaves,  she  said.  She  remembered 
that  Dick  once  brought  home  a  branch 
of  a  tree  with  some  of  the  same  leaves  on 
it,  and  Elsie  screamed  and  almost  faint- 
ed then.  She,  Sophy,  had  asked  her,  af- 
ter she  had  got  quiet,  what  it  was  in  the 
leaves  that  made  her  feel  so  bad.  Elsie 
couldn't  tell  her,  —  didn't  like  to  speak 
about  it,  —  shuddered  whenever  Sophy 
mentioned  it. 

This  did  not  sound  so  strangely  to 
the  old  Doctor  as  it  does  to  some  who 
listen  to  this  narrative.  He  had  known 
some  curious  examples  of  antipathies,  and 
remembered  reading  of  others  still  more 
singular.  He  had  known  those  who  could 
not  bear  the  presence  of  a  cat,  and  recol- 
lected the  story,  often  told,  of  a  person's 
hiding  one  in  a  chest  when  one  of  these 
sensitive  individuals  came  into  the  room, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  him ;  but  he  presently 
began  to  sweat  and  turn  pale,  and  cried 
out  that  there  must  be  a  cat  hid  some- 
where. He  knew  people  who  were  poi- 
soned by  strawberries,  by  honey,  by  dif- 
ferent, meats, —  many  who  could  not  en- 


dure cheese,  —  some  who  could  not  bear 
the  smell  of  roses.  If  he  had  known  all 
the  stories  in  the  old  books,  he  would  have 
found  that  some  have  swooned  and  be- 
come as  dead  men  at  the  smell  of  a  rose, — 
that  a  stout  soldier  has  been  known  to 
turn  and  run  at  the  sight  or  smell  of  rue, — 
that  cassia  and  even  olive-oil  have  pro- 
duced deadly  faintings  in  certain  indi- 
viduals,— in  short,  that  almost  everything 
has  seemed  to  be  a  poison  to  somebody. 

"Bring  me  that  basket,  Sophy,"  said 
the  old  Doctor,  "  if  you  can  find  it." 

Sophy  brought  it  to  him, —  for  he  had 
not  yet  entered  Elsie's  apartment. 

"  These  purple  leaves  are  from  the 
white  ash,"  he  said.  "  You  don't  know 
the  notion  that  people  commonly  have 
about  that  tree,  Sophy  ?  " 

"  I  know  they  say  the  Ugly  Things 
never  go  where  the  white  ash  grows," 
Sophy  answered.  "  Oh,  Doctor  dear, 
what  I  'm  thinkin'  of  a'n't  true,  is  it  ?  " 

The  Doctor  smiled  sadly,  but  did  not 
answer.  He  went  directly  to  Elsie's 
room.  Nobody  would  have  known  by  his 
manner  that  he  saw  any  special  change 
in  his  patient.  He  spoke  with  her  as 
usual,  made  some  slight  alteration  in  his 
prescriptions,  and  left  the  room  with  a 
kind,  cheerful  look.  He  met  her  father 
on  the  stairs. 

"  Is  it  as  I  thought  ?  "  said  Dudley  Ven- 
ner. 

"  There  is  everything  to  fear,"  the 
Doctor  said,  "  and  not  much,  I  am  afraid, 
to  hope.  Does  not  her  face  recall  to  you 
one  that  you  remember,  as  never  be- 
fore ?  " 

"Yes,"  her  father  answered, —  "oh, 
yes  !  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  change 
which  has  come  over  her  features,  and 
her  voice,  her  temper,  her  whole  being  ? 
Tell  me,  oh,  tell  me,  what  is  it  ?  Can  it 
be  that  the  curse  is  passing  away,  and  my 
daughter  is  to  be  restored  to  me,  —  such 

O  ' 

as  her  mother  would  have  had  her,  — 
such  as  her  mother  was  ?  " 

"  Walk  out  with  me  into  the  garden," 
the  Doctor  said,  "  and  I  will  tell  you  all 
I  know  and  all  I  think  about  this  great 
mystery  of  Elsie's  life." 
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They  walked  out  together,  and  the  Doc- 
tor began :  — 

"  She  has  lived  a  twofold  being,  as  it 
were,  —  the  consequence  of  the  blight 
which  fell  upon  her  in  the  dim  period 
before  consciousness.  You  can  see  what 
she  might  have  been  but  for  this.  You 
know  that  for  these  eighteen  years  her 
whole  existence  has  taken  its  character 
from  that  influence  which  we  need  not 
name.  But  you  will  remember  that  few 
of  the  lower  forms  of  life  last  as  human 
beings  do ;  and  thus  it  might  have  been 
hoped  and  trusted  with  some  show  of 
reason,  as  I  have  always  suspected  you 
hoped  and  trusted,  perhaps  more  confi- 
dently than  myself,  that  the  lower  nature 
which  had  become  ingrafted  on  the  high- 
er would  die  out  and  leave  the  real  wom- 
an's life  she  inherited  to  outlive  this  ac- 
cidental principle  which  had  so  poisoned 
her  childhood  and  youth.  I  believe  it  is 
so  dying  out;  but  I  am  afraid, —  yes,  I 
must  say  it,  I  fear  it  has  involved  the 
centres  of  life  in  its  own  decay.  There 
is  hardly  any  pulse  at  Elsie's  wrist;  no 
stimulants  seem  to  rouse  her ;  and  it  looks 
as  if  life  were  slowly  retreating  inwards, 
so  that  by-and-by  she  will  sleep  as  those 
who  lie  down  in  the  cold  and  never 
wake." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  her  father 
heard  all  this  not  without  deep  sorrow, 
and  such  marks  of  it  as  his  thoughtful  and 
tranquil  nature,  long  schooled  by  suffer- 
ing, claimed  or  permitted,  but  with  a  resig- 
nation itself  the  measure  of  his  past  trials. 
Dear  as  his  daughter  might  become  to 
him,  all  he  dared  to  ask  of  Heaven  was 
that  she  might  be  restored  to  that  truer 
self  which  lay  beneath  her  false  and  ad- 
ventitious being.  If  he  could  once  see 
that  the  icy  lustre  in  her  eyes  had  become 
a  soft,  calm  light,  —  that  her  soul  was  at 
peace  with  all  about  her  and  with  Him 
above,  —  this  crumb  from  the  children's 
table  was  enough  for  him,  as  it  was  for 
the  Syro-Phcenician  woman  who  asked 
that  the  dark  spirit  might  go  out  from 
her  daughter. 

There  was  little  change  the  next  day, 
until  all  at  once  she  said  in  a  clear  voice 


that  she  should  like  to  see  her  master  at 
the  school,  Mr.  Langdon.  He  came  ac- 
cordingly, and  took  the  place  of  Helen 
at  her  bedside.  It  seemed  as  if  Elsie  had 
forgotten  the  last  scene  with  him.  Might 
it  be  that  pride  had  come  in,  and  she  had 
sent  for  him  only  to  show  how  superior 
she  had  grown  to  the  weakness  which  had 
betrayed  her  into  that  extraordinary  re- 
quest, so  contrary  to  the  instincts  and 
usages  of  her  sex  ?  Or  was  it  that  the 
singular  change  which  had  come  over  her 
had  involved  her  passionate  fancy  for  him 
and  swept  it  away  with  her  other  habi 
of  thought  and  feeling  ?  Or  perhaps,  rath- 
er, that  she  felt  that  all  earthly  interests 
were  becoming  of  little  account  to  her, 
and  wished  to  place  herself  right  with 
one  to  whom  she  had  displayed  a  way- 
ward movement  of  her  unbalanced  imag- 
ination ?  She  welcomed  Mr.  Bernard  as 
quietly  as  she  had  received  Helen  Darley. 
He  colored  at  the  recollection  of  that  last 
scene,  when  he  came  into  her  presence ; 
but  she  smiled  with  perfect  tranquillity. 
She  did  not  speak  to  him  of  any  appre- 
hension ;  but  he  saw  that  she  looked  up- 
on herself  as  doomed.  So  friendly,  yet 
so  calm  did  she  seem  through  all  their 
interview,  that  Mr.  Bernard  could  only 
look  back  upon  her  manifestation  of  feel- 
ing towards  him  on  their  walk  from  the 
school  as  a  vagary  of  a  mind  laboring 
under  some  unnatural  excitement,  and 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  true  charac- 
ter of  Elsie  Yenner,  as  he  saw  her  be- 
fore him  in  her  subdued,  yet  singular 
beauty.  He  looked  with  almost  scien- 
tific closeness  of  observation  into  the  dia- 
mond eyes ;  but  that  peculiar  light  which 
he  knew  so  well  was  not  there.  She  was 
the  same  in  one  sense  as  on  that  first  day 
when  he  had  seen  her  coiling  and  uncoil- 
ing her  golden  chain,  yet  how  different  in 
every  aspect  which  revealed  her  state  of 
mind  and  emotion !  Something  of  tender- 
ness there  was,  perhaps,  in  her  tone  to- 
wards him ;  she  would  not  have  sent  for 
him,  had  she  not  felt  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary interest  in  him.  But  through  the 
whole  of  his  visit  she  never  lost  her  gra- 
cious self-possession.  The  Dudley  race 
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might  well  be  proud  of  the  last  of  its 
daughters,  as  she  lay  dying,  but  uncon- 
quered  by  the  feeling  of  the  present  or 
the  fear  of  the  future. 

As  for  Mr.  Bernard,  he  found  it  very 
hard  to  look  upon  her  and  listen  to  her 
unmoved.  There  was  nothing  that  re- 
minded him  of  the  stormy-browed,  almost 
savage  girl  he  remembered  in  her  fierce 
loveliness,  —  nothing  of  all  her  singular- 
ities of  air  and  of  costume.  Nothing  ? 
Yes,  one  thing.  Weak  and  suffering  as  she 
was,  she  had  never  parted  with  one  partic- 
ular ornament,  such  as  a  sick  person  would 
naturally,  as  it  might  be  supposed,  get 
rid  of  at  once.  The  golden  cord  which 
she  wore  round  her  neck  at  the  great 
party  was  still  there.  A  bracelet  was  ly- 
ing by  her  pillow ;  she  had  unclasped  it 
from  her  wrist. 

Before  Mr.  Bernard  left  her,  she  said, — 

"  I  shall  never  see  you  again.  Some 
time  or  other,  perhaps,  you  will  mention 
my  name  to  one  whom  you  love.  Give 
her  this  from  your  scholar  and  friend 
Elsie." 

He  took  the  bracelet,  raised  her  hand 
to  his  lips,  then  turned  his  face  away  ;  in 
that  moment  he  was  the  weaker  of  the  two. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said  ;  "  thank  you  for 


coming. 


His  voice  died  away  in  his  throat,  as 
he  tried  to  answer  her.  She  followed 
him  with  her  eyes  as  he  passed  from  her 
sight  through  the  door,  and  when  it  clos- 
ed after  him  sobbed  tremulously  once  or 
twice, —  but  stilled  herself,  and  met  Hel- 
en, as  she  entered,  with  a  composed  coun- 
tenance. 

"  I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  from 
Mr.  Langdon,"  Elsie  said.  "  Sit  by  me, 
Helen,  awhile  without  speaking ;  I  should 
like  to  sleep,  if  I  can,  —  and  to  dream. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

THE  GOLDEN  CORD  IS  LOOSED. 

THE  Reverend  Chauncy  Fairweather, 
hearing  that  his  parishioner's  daughter, 
Elsie,  was  very  ill,  could  do  nothing  less 
than  come  to  the  mansion-house  and  ten- 


der such  consolations  as  he  was  master 
of.  It  was  rather  remarkable  that  the 
old  Doctor  did  not  exactly  approve  of  his 
visit.  He  thought  that  company  of  every 
sort  might  be  injurious  in  her  weak  state. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Fairweather, 
though  greatly  interested  in  religious  mat- 
ters, was  not  the  most  sympathetic  person 
that  could  be  found ;  in  fact,  the  old  Doc- 
tor thought  he  was  too  much  taken  up 
with  his  own  interests  for  eternity  to  give 
himself  quite  so  heartily  to  the  need  of 
other  people  as  some  persons  got  up  on 
a  rather  more  generous  scale  (our  good 
neighbor  Dr.  Honeywood,  for  instance) 
could  do.  However,  all  these  things  had 
better  be  arranged  to  suit  her  wants ;  if 
she  would  like  to  talk  with  a  clergyman, 
she  had  a  great  deal  better  see  one  as 
often  as  she  liked,  and  run  the  risk  of 
the  excitement,  than  have  a  hidden  wish 
for  such  a  visit  and  perhaps  find  herself 
too  weak  to  see  him  by-and-by. 

The  old  Doctor  knew  by  sad  experi- 
ence that  dreadful  mistake  against  which 
all  medical  practitioners  should  be  warn- 
ed. His  experience  may  well  be  a  guide 
for  others.  Do  not  overlook  the  desire 
for  spiritual  advice  and  consolation  which 
patients  sometimes  feel,  and,  with  the 
frightful  mauvaise  Jionte  peculiar  to  Prot- 
estantism, alone  among  all  human  beliefs, 
are  ashamed  to  tell.  As  a  part  of  medi- 
cal treatment,  it  is  the  physician's  busi- 
ness to  detect  the  hidden  longing  for  the 
food  of  the  soul,  as  much  as  for  any  form 
of  bodily  nourishment.  Especially  in  the 
higher  walks  of  society,  where  this  unut- 
terably miserable  false  shame  of  Protes- 
tantism acts  in  proportion  to  the  general 
acuteness  of  the  cultivated  sensibilities, 
let  no  unwillingness  to  suggest  the  sick 
person's  real  need  suffer  him  to  languish 
between  his  want  and  his  morbid  sensi- 
tiveness. What  an  infinite  advantage  the 
Mussulmans  and  the  Catholics  have  over 
many  of  our  more  exclusively  spiritual 
sects  in  the  way  they  keep  their  religion 
always  by  them  and  never  blush  for  it ! 
And  besides  this  spiritual  longing,  we 
should  never  forget  that 
"  On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies," 
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and  the  minister  of  religion,  in  addition  place  where  th'  Lord  takes  care  of  all 

to  the  sympathetic  nature  which  we  have  his  children,  whether  their  faces  are  white 

a  right  to  demand  in  him,  has  trained  or  black.     Oh,  darlin',  darlin' !  if  th'  Lord 

himself  to  the  art  of  entering  into  the  should  let  me  die  fus',  you  shall  fin'  all 

feelings  of  others.  ready  for  you  when  you  come  after  me. 

The  reader  must  pardon  this  digression,  On'y  don'  go  'n'  leave  poor  Ol'  Sophy  all 
which  introduces  the  visit  of  the  Reverend  'lone  in  th'  world  ! " 
Chauncy  Fairvveather  to  Elsie  Venner.  Helen  came  in  at  this  moment  and 
It  was  mentioned  to  her  that  he  would  quieted  the  old  woman  with  a  look.  Such 
like  to  call  and  see  how  she  was,  and  she  scenes  were  just  what  were  most  danger- 
consented, —  not  with  much  apparent  in-  ous,  in  the  state  in  which  Elsie  was  lying : 
terest,  for  she  had  reasons  of  her  own  for  but  that  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  an 
not  feeling  any  very  deep  conviction  of  affectionate  friend  sometimes  unconscious- 
his  sympathy  for  persons  in  sorrow.  But  ly  wears  out  the  life  which  a  hired  nurse, 
he  came,  and  worked  the  conversation  thinking  of  nothing  but  her  regular  du- 
round  to  religion,  and  confused  her  with  ties  and  her  wages,  would  have  spared 
his  hybrid  notions,  half  made  up  of  what  from  all  emotional  fatigue, 
he  had  been  believing  and  teaching  all  his  The  change  which  had  come  over  El- 
life,  and  half  of  the  new  doctrines  which  sie's  disposition  was  itself  the  cause  of  new 
he  had  veneered  upon  the  surface  of  his  excitements.  How  was  it  possible  that 
old  belief.  He  got  so  far  as  to  make  a  her  father  could  keep  away  from  her,  now 
prayer  with  her,  —  a  cool,  well-guarded  that  she  was  coming  back  to  the  nature 
prayer,  which  compromised  his  faith  as  and  the  very  look  of  her  mother,  the  bride 
little  as  possible,  and  which,  if  devotion  of  his  youth  ?  How  was  it  possible  to  re- 
were  a  game  played  against  Providence,  fuse  her,  when  she  said  to  Old  Sophy  that 
might  have  been  considered  a  cautious  she  should  like  to  have  her  minister  come 
and  sagacious  move.  in  and  sit  by  her,  even  though  his  pres- 

When  he  had  gone,  Elsie  called  Old  ence  might  perhaps  prove  a  new  source 

Sophy  to  her.  of  excitement  ? 

"  Sophy,"   she   said,  "  don't  let  them  But  the  Reverend  Doctor  did  come 

send  that  cold-hearted  man  to  me  any  and  sit  by  her,  and  spoke  such  soothing 

more.     If  your  old  minister  comes  to  see  words  to  her,  words  of  such  peace  and 

you,  I  should  like  to  hear  him  talk.     He  consolation,  that  from  that  hour  she  was 

looks  as  if  he  cared  for  everybody,  and  tranquil  as  never  before.    Ail  true  hearts 

would  care  for  me.     And,  Sophy,  if  I  are  alike -in  the  hour  of  need;  the  Cath- 

should  die  one  of  these  days,  I  should  like  olic  has  a  reserved  fund  of  faith  for  his 

to  have  that  old  minister  come  and  say  fellow-creature's  trying  moment,  and  the 

whatever  is  to  be  said  over  me.   It  would  Calvinist  reveals  those  springs  of  human 

comfort  Dudley  more,  I  know,  than  to  brotherhood  and  charity  in  his  soul  which 

have  that  hard  man  here,  when  you  're  in  are  only  covered  over  by  the  iron  tables 

trouble :  for  some  of  you  will  be  sorry  inscribed  with  the  harder  dogmas  of  his 

when  I  'm  gone,  —  won't  you,  Sophy  ?  "  creed.     It  was  enough  that  the  Rever- 

The  poor  old  black  woman  could  not  end  Doctor  knew  all  Elsie's  history.    He 

stand  this  question.     The  cold  minister  could  not  judge  her  by  any  formula,  like 

had  frozen  Elsie  until  she  felt  as  if  no-  those  which  have  been  moulded  by  past 

body  cared  for  her  or  would  regret  her, —  ages  out  of  their  ignorance.     He  did  not 

and  her  question  had  betrayed  this  mo-  talk  with  her  as  if  she  were  an  outside 

mentary  feeling.  sinner,  worse  than  himself.     He  found  a 

"  Don'  talk  so !  don'  talk  so,  darlin' ! "  bruised  and  languishing  soul,  and  bound 

she  cried,  passionately.     "  When  you  go,  up  its  wounds.     A  blessed  office,  —  one 

Ol'  Sophy  '11  go ;  V  where  you  go,  Ol'  which  is  confined  to  no  sect  or  creed, 

Sophy  '11  go :  'n'  we  '11  both  go  t'  th'  but  which  good  men  in  all  times,  under 
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various  names  and  with  varying  minis- 
tries, to  suit  the  need  of  each  age,  of  each 
race,  of  each  individual  soul,  have  come 
forward  to  discharge  for  their  suffering 
fellow-creatures. 

After  this  there  was  little  change  in 
Elsie,  except  that  her  heart  beat  more 
feebly  every  day,  —  so  that  the  old  Doc- 
tor himself,  with  all  his  experience,  could 
see  nothing  to  account  for  the  gradual 
failing  of  the  powers  of  life,  and  yet  could 
find  no  remedy  which  seemed  to  arrest 
its  progress  in  the  smallest  degree. 

"  Be  very  careful,"  he  said,  "  that  she 
is  not  allowed  to  make  any  muscular  ex- 
ertion. Any  such  effort,  when  a  person 
is  so  enfeebled,  may  stop  the  heart  in  a 
moment ;  and  if  it  stops,  it  will  never  move 


again. 


Helen  enforced  this  rule  with  the  great- 
est care.  Elsie  was  hardly  allowed  to 
move  her  hand  or  to  speak  above  a  whis- 
per. It  seemed  to  be  mainly  the  question 
now,  whether  this  trembling  flame  of  life 
would  be  blown  out  by  some  light  breath 
of  air,  or  whether  it  could  be  so  nursed 
and  sheltered  by  the  hollow  of  these  watch- 
ful hands  that  it  would  have  a  chance  to 
kindle  to  its  natural  brightness. 

Her  father  came  in  to  sit  with 

her  in  the  evening.  He  had  never  talk- 
ed so  freely  with  her  as  during  the  hour 
ne  had  passed  at  her  bedside,  telling  her 
little  circumstances  of  her  mother's  life, 
living  over  with  her  all  that  was  pleasant 
in  the  past,  and  trying  to  encourage  her 
With  some  cheerful  gleams  of  hope  for  the 
future.  A  faint  smile  played  over  her 
face,  but  she  did  not  answer  his  encour- 
aging suggestions.  The  hour  came  for 
him  to  leave  her  with  those  who  watched 
by  her. 

"  Good-night,  my  dear  child,"  he  said, 
and,  stooping  down,  kissed  hej  cheek. 

Elsie  rose  by  a  sudden  effort,  threw 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  kissed  him,  and 
said,  "  Good-night,  my  dear  father  !  " 

The  suddenness  of  her  movement  had 
taken  him  by  surprise,  or  he  would  have 
checked  so  dangerous  an  effort.  It  was 
too  late  now.  Her  arms  slid  away  from 
him  like  lifeless  weights,  —  her  head  fell 
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back  upon  her  pillow,  —  a  long  sigh 
breathed  through  her  lips. 

"  She  is  faint,"  said  Helen,  doubtfully ; 
"  bring  me  the  hartshorn,  Sophy." 

The  old  woman  had  started  from  her 
place,  and  was  now  leaning  over  her,  look- 
ing in  her  face,  and  listening  for  the  sound 
of  her  breathing. 

"  She  's  dead  !  Elsie  's  dead !  My 
darlin'  's  dead ! "  she  cried  aloud,  filling 

'  O 

the  room  with  her  utterance  of  anguish. 

Dudley  Venner  drew  her  away  and 
silenced  her  with  a  voice  of  authority, 
while  Helen  and  an  assistant  plied  their 
restoratives.  It  was  all  in  vain. 

The  solemn  tidings  passed  from  the 
chamber  of  death  through  the  family. 
The  daughter,  the  hope  of  that  old  and 
honored  house,  was  dead  in  the  freshness 
of  her  youth,  and  the  home  of  its  soli- 
tary representative  was  hereafter  doubly 
desolate. 

A  messenger  rode  hastily  out  of  the 
avenue.  A  little  after  this  the  people  of 
the  village  and  the  outlying  farm-houses 
were  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  bell. 

One,  —  two,  —  three,  —  four,  — 

They  stopped  in  every  house,  as  far  as 
the  wavering  vibrations  reached,  and  lis- 
tened  

five,  —  six,  —  seven,  — 

It  was  not  the  little  child  which  had 
been  lying  so  long  at  the  point  of  death ; 
that  could  not  be  more  than  three  or  four 
years  old 

eight,  —  nine, — ten,  —  and  so  on 

to  fifteen, —  sixteen,  —  seventeen,  —  eigh- 
teen   • 

The  pulsations  seemed  to  keep  on, — 
but  it  was  the  brain,  and  not  the  bell,  that 
was  throbbing  now. 

"Elsie  's  dead!"  was  the  exclamation 
at  a  hundred  firesides. 

"  Eighteen  year  old,"  said  old  Widow 
Peake,  rising  from  her  chair.  "  Eighteen 
year  ago  I  laid  two  gold  eagles  on  her 
mother's  eyes,  —  he  wouldn't  have  any- 
thing but  gold  touch  her  eyelids, — and 
now  Elsie  's  to  be  straightened,  —  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  her  poor  sinful 
soul!" 
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Dudley  Venner  prayed  that  night  that  lived  in  for  a  good  while,  before  they  ac- 
he might  be  forgiven,  if  he  had  failed  in  commodate  themselves  to  the  soul's  wants, 
any  act  of  duty  or  kindness  to  this  un-  and  wear  loose  enough  to  be  comfortable, 
fortunate  child  of  his,  now  freed  from  The  Reverend  Doctor  had  no  such 
all  the  woes  born  with  her  and  so  long  scruples.  Like  thousands  of  those  who 
poisoning  her  soul.  He  thanked  God  are  classed  nominally  with  the  despairing 
for  the  brief  interval  of  peace  which  believers,  he  had  never  prayed  over  a 
had  been  granted  her,  for  the  sweet  departed  brother  or  sister  without  feeling 
communion  they  had  enjoyed  in  these  and  expressing  a  guarded  hope  that  there 
last  days,  and  for  the  hope  of  meeting  was  mercy  in  store  for  the  poor  sinner, 
her  with  that  other  lost  friend  in  a  bet-  whom  parents,  wives,  children,  brothers 
ter  world.  and  sisters  could  not  bear  to  give  up  to 

Helen  mingled  a  few  broken  thanks  utter  ruin  without  a  word, —  and  would 

and  petitions  with  her  tears  :  thanks  that  not,  as  he  knew  full  well,  in  virtue  of  that 

she  had  been  permitted  to  share  the  last  human  love  and  sympathy  which  nothing 

days  and  hours  of  this  poor  sister  in  sor-  can  ever  extinguish.     And  in  this  poor 

row;  petitions  that  the  grief  of  bereave-  Elsie's  history  he  could  read  nothing  which 

ment  might  be  lightened  to  the  lonely  the  tears  of  the  recording  angel  might  not 

parent  and  the  faithful  old  servant.  wash  away.    As  the  good  physician  of  the 

Old  Sophy  said  almost  nothing,  but  sat  place  knew  the  diseases  that  assailed  the 

day  and  night  by  her  dead  darling.    But  bodies  of  men  and  women,  so  he  had 

sometimes  her  anguish  would  find  an  out-  learned  the  mysteries  of  the  sickness  of 

let  in  strange  sounds,  something  between  the  soul. 

a  cry  and  a  musical  note,  —  such  as  none  So  many  wished  to  look  upon  Elsie's 

had  ever  heard  her  utter  before.     These  face  once  more,  that  her  father  would  not 

were  old  remembrances  surging  up  from  deny  them ;  nay,  he  was  pleased  that  those 

her  childish  days,  —  coming  through  her  who  remembered  her  living  should  see 

mother  from  the  cannibal  chief,  her  grand-  her  in  the  still  beauty  of  death.     Helen 

father, —  death- wails,  such  as  they  sing  in  and  those  with  her  arrayed  her  for  this 

the  mountains  of  Western  Africa,  when  farewell-view.    All  was  ready  for  the  sad 

they  see  the  fires  on  distant  hill-sides  and  or  curious  eyes  which  were  to  look  upon 

know  that  their  own  wives  and  children  her.     There  was  no  painful  change  to 

are  undergoing  the  fate  of  captives.  be  concealed  by  any  artifice.     Even  her 

The  time  came  when  Elsie  was  to  be  round  neck  was  left  uncovered,  that  she 

laid  by  her  mother  in  the  small  square  might  be  more  like  one  who  slept.    Only 

marked  by  the  white  stone.  the  golden  cord  was  left  in  its  place :  some 

It  was  not  unwillingly  that  the  Rev-  searching  eye  might  detect  a  trace  of  that 

erend  Chauncy  Fairweather  had  relin-  birth-mark  which  it  was  whispered  she 

quished  the  duty  of  conducting  the  ser-  had  always  worn  a  necklace  to  conceal, 

vice  to  the  Reverend  Doctor  Honeywood,  At  the   last    moment,   when   all    the 

in  accordance  with  Elsie's  request.     He  preparations  were  completed,  Old  Sophy 

could  not,  by  any  reasoning,  reconcile  his  stooped   over  her,  and,  with  trembling 

present  way  of  thinking  with  a  hope  for  hand,  loosed  the  golden  cord.     She  look- 

the  future  of  his  unfortunate  parishioner,  ed  intently,  for  some  little  space :  there 

Any  good   old   Roman   Catholic   priest,  was  no  shade  nor  blemish  where  the  ring 

born  and  bred  to  his  faith  and  his  busi-  of  gold  had  encircled  her  throat.     She 

ness,  would  have  found  a  loop-hole  into  took  it  gently  away  and  laid  it  in  the 

some  kind  of  heaven  for  her,  by  virtue  casket  which  held  her  ornaments, 

of  his  doctrine  of  "  invincible  ignorance,"  "  The  Lord  be  praised  ! "  the  old  wom- 

or  other  special  proviso ;  but  a  recent  con-  an  cried,  aloud.   "  He  has  taken  away  the 

vert  cannot  enter  into  the  working  condi-  mark  that  was  on  her ;  she  's  fit  to  meet 

tions  of  his  new  creed.     Beliefs  must  be  his  holy  angels  now  ! " 
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So  Elsie  lay  for  hours  in  the  great 
room,  in  a  kind  of  state,  with  flowers  all 
about  her, —  her  black  hair  braided,  as  in 
life, —  her  brows  smooth,  as  if  they  had 
never  known  the  scowl  of  passion,  —  and 
on  her  lips  the  faint  smile  with  which  she 
had  uttered  her  last  "  Good-night."  The 
young  girls  from  the  school  looked  at  her, 
one  after  another,  and  passed  on,  sobbing, 
carrying  in  their  hearts  the  picture  that 
•would  be  with  them  all  their  days.  The 
great  people  of  the  place  were  all  there 
with  their  silent  sympathy.  The  lesser 
kind  of  gentry,  and  many  of  the  plainer 
folk  of  the  village,  half-pleased  to  find 
themselves  passing  beneath  the  stately 
portico  of  the  ancient  mansion-house, 
crowded  in,  until  the  ample  rooms  were 
overflowing.  All  .the  friends  whose  ac- 
quaintance we  have  made  were  there, 
and  many  from  remoter  villages  and 
towns. 

There  was  a  deep  silence  at  last.  The 
hour  had  come  for  the  parting  words  to 
be  sppken  over  the  dead.  The  good  old 
minister's  voice  rose  out  of  the  stillness, 
subdued  and  tremulous  at  first,  but  grow- 
ing firmer  and  clearer  as  he  went  on,  un- 
til it  reached  the  ears  of  the  visitors  who 
were  in  the  far,  desolate  chambers,  look- 
ing at  the  pictured  hangings  and  the  old 
dusty  portraits.  He  did  not  tell  her  story 
in  his  prayer.  He  only  spoke  of  our  dear 
departed  sister  as  one  of  many  whom 
Providence  in  its  wisdom  has  seen  fit 
to  bring  under  bondage  from  their  cra- 
dles. It  was  not  for  us  to  judge  them  by 
any  standard  of  our  own.  He  who  made 
the  heart  alone  knew  the  infirmities  it 
inherited  or  acquired.  For  all  that  our 
dear  sister  had  presented  that  was  inter- 
esting and  attractive  in  her  character  we 
were  to  be  grateful ;  for  whatever  was 
dark  or  inexplicable  we  must  trust  that 
the  deep  shadow  which  rested  on  the  twi- 
light dawn  of  her  being  might  render  a 
reason  before  the  bar  of  Omniscience ;  for 
the  grace  which  had  lightened  her  last 
days  we  should  pour  out  our  hearts  in 
thankful  acknowledgment.  From  the  life 
and  the  death  of  this  our  dear  sister  we 
should  learn  a  lesson  of  patience  with 


our  fellow-creatures  in  their  inborn  pecu- 
liarities, of  charity  in  judging  what  seem 
to  us  wilful  faults  of  character,  of  hope 
and  trust,  that,  by  sickness  or  affliction, 
or  such  inevitable  discipline  as  life  must 
always  bring  with  it,  if  by  no  gentler 
means,  the  soul  which  had  been  left  by 
Nature  to  wander  into  the  path  of  er- 
ror and  of  suffering  might  be  reclaimed 
and  restored  to  its  true  aim,  and  so  led 
on  by  divine  grace  to  its  eternal  welfare. 
He  closed  his  prayer  by  commending 
each  member  of  the  afflicted  family  to 
the  divine  blessing. 

O 

Then  all  at  once  rose  the  clear  sound 
of  the  girls'  voices,  in  the  sweet,  sad  mel- 
ody of  a  funeral  hymn, —  one  of  those 
which  Elsie  had  marked,  as  if  'prophet- 
ically, among  her  own  favorites. 

And  so  they  laid  her  in  the  earth,  and 
showered  down  flowers  upon  her,  and 
filled  her  grave,  and  covered  it  with 
green  sods.  By  the  side  of  it  was  anoth- 
er oblong  ridge,  with  a  white  stone  stand- 
ing at  its  head.  Mr.  Bernard  looked 
upon  it,  as  he  came  close  to  the  place 
where  Elsie  was  laid,  and  read  the  in- 
scription, — 

CATALINA 

WIFE  TO  DUDLEY  VENNEE 

DIED 
OCTOBER    13TH  1840 

AGED  XX  YEARS. 

A  gentle  rain  fell  on  the  turf  after  it 
•was  laid.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
long  and  dreary  autumnal  storm,  a  de- 
ferred "  equinoctial,"  as  many  considered 
it.  The  mountain-streams  were  all  swol- 
len and  turbulent,  and  the  steep  decliv- 
ities were  furrowed  in  every  direction  by 
new  channels.  It  made  the  house  seem 
doubly  desolate  to  hear  the  wind  howling 
and  the  rain  beating  upon  the  roofs.  The 
poor  relation  who  was  staying  at  the  house 
would  insist  on  Helen's  remaining  a  few 
days:  Old  Sophy  was  in  such  a  condi- 
tion, that  it  kept  her  in  continual  anxiety 
and  there  were  many  cares  which  Helen 
could  take  off  from  her. 
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The  old  black  woman's  life  was  buried 
in  her  darling's  grave.  She  did  nothing 
but  moan  and  lament  for  her.  At  night 
she  was  restless,  and  would  get  up  and 
wander  to  Elsie's  apartment  and  look  for 
her  and  call  her  by  name.  At  other 
times  she  would  lie  awake  and  listen  to 
the  wind  and  the  rain, —  sometimes  with 
such  a  wild  look  upon  her  face,  and  with 
such  sudden  starts  and  exclamations,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  she  heard  spirit-voices  and 
were  answering  the  whispers  of  unseen 
visitants.  With  all  this  were  mingled 
hints  of  her  old  superstition,  —  forebod- 
ings of  something  fearful  about  to  hap- 
pen, —  perhaps  the  great  final  catastro- 
phe of  all  things,  according  to  the  pre- 
diction current  in  the  kitchens  of  Rock- 
land. 

"Hark!"  Old  Sophy  would  say,— 
"  don'  you  hear  th'  crackin'  V  th'  snap- 
pin'  up  in  Th'  Mountain,  'n'  th'  roll- 
in'  o'  th'  big  stones  ?  The'  's  somethin' 
stirrin'  among  th'  rocks ;  I  hear  th'  soun' 
of  it  in  th'  night,  when  th'  wind  has  stop- 
ped blowin'.  Oh,  stay  by  me  a  little  while, 
Miss  DarKn' !  stay  by  'me  !  for  it  's  th' 
Las'  Day,  may-be,  that 's  close  on  us,  'n' 
I  feel  as  if  I  couldn'  meet  th'  Lord  all 
alone ! " 

It  was  curious, — but  Helen  did  certain- 
ly recognize  sounds,  during  the  lull  of  the 
storm,  which  were  not  of  falling  rain  or  run- 
ning streams, —  short  snapping  sounds,  as 
of  tense  cords  breaking,  —  long  uneven 
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sounds,  as  of  masses  rolling  down  steep 
declivities.  But  the  morning  came  as 
usual ;  and  as  the  others  said  nothing  of 
these  singular  noises,  Helen  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  speak  of  them.  All  day 
long  she  and  the  humble  relative  of 
Elsie's  mother,  who  had  appeared,  as 
poor  relations  are  wont  to  in  the  great 
crises  of  life,  were  busy  in  arranging  the 
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disordered  house,  and  looking  over  the 
various  objects  which  Elsie's  singular 
tastes  had  brought  together,  to  dispose  of 
them  as  her  father  might  direct.  They 
all  met  together  at  the  usual  hour  for 
tea.  One  of  the  servants  came  in,  look- 
ing very  blank,  and  said  to  the  poor  rela- 
tion, — 


"  The  well  is  gone  dry ;  we  have  noth- 
ing but  rain-water." 

Dudley  Venner's  countenance  chan- 
ged ;  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  went  to 
assure  himself  of  the  fact,  and,  if  he  could, 
of  the  reason  of  it.  For  a  well  to  dry 
up  during  such  a  rain-storm  was  extraor- 
dinary, —  it  was  ominous. 

He  came  back,  looking  very  anxious. 

"  Did  any  of  you  notice  any  remark- 
able sounds  last  night,"  he  said, — "  or  this 
morning  ?  Hark !  do  you  hear  anything 
now  V  " 

They  listened  in  perfect  silence  for  a 
few  moments.  Then  there  came  a  short 
cracking  sound,  and  two  or  three  snaps, 
as  of  parting  cords. 

Dudley  Venner  called  all  his  house- 
hold together. 

"  We  are  in  danger  here,  as  I  think, 
to-night,"  he  said, — "  not  very  great  dan- 
ger, perhaps,  but  it  is  a  risk  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  run.  These  heavy  rains  have 
loosed  some  of  the  rocks  above,  and  they 
may  come  down  and  endanger  the  house. 
Harness  the  horses,  Elbridge,  and  take 
all  the  family  away.  Miss  Darley  will 
go  to  the  Institute  ;  tne  others  will  pass 
the  night  at  the  Mountain  House.  I 
shall  stay  here,  myself:  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  anything  will  come  of  these 
warnings ;  but  if  there  should,  I  choose  to 
be  here  and  take  my  chance." 

It  needs  little,  generally,  to  frighten 
servants,  and  they  were  all  ready  enough 
to  go.  The  poor  relation  was  one  of  the 
timid  sort,  and  was  terribly  uneasy  to  be 
got  out  of  the  house.  This  left  no  alter- 
native, of  course,  for  Helen,  but  to  go 
also.  They  all  urged  upon  Dudley  Ven- 
ner to  go  with  them :  if  there  was  danger, 
why  should  he  remain  to  risk  it,  when  he 
sent  away  the  others  ? 

Old  Sophy  said  nothing  until  the  time 
came  for  her  to  go  with  the  second  of 
Elbridge's  carriage-loads. 

"  Come,  Sophy,"  said  Dudley  Venner, 
"get  your  things  and  go.  They  will 
take  good  care  of  you  at  the  Mountain 
House;  and  when  we  have  made  sure 
that  there  is  no  real  danger,  you  shall 
come  back  at  once." 
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"  No,  Massa  ! "  Sophy  answered.  "  I 
've  seen  Elsie  into  th'  ground,  V  I  a'n't 
goin'  away  to  come  back  V  fin'  Massa 
Venner  buried  under  th'  rocks.  My 
darlin'  's  gone  ;  'n'  now,  if  Massa  goes,  'n' 
th'  ol'  place  goes,  it  's  time  for  Ol'  Sophy 
to  go,  too.  No,  Massa  Venner,  we  '11  both 
stay  in  th'  ol'  mansion  'n'  wait  for  th' 
Lord  !  " 

Nothing  could  change  the  old  woman's 
determination  ;  and  her  master,  who  only 
feared,  but  did  not  really  expect  the  long- 
deferred  catastrophe,  was  obliged  to  con- 
sent to  her  staying.  The  sudden  drying 
of  the  well  at  such  a  time  was  the  most 
alarming  sign  ;  for  he  remembered  that 
the  same  thing  had  been  observed  just 
before  great  mountain-slides.  This  long 
rain,  too,  was  just  the  kind  of  cause 
which  was  likely  to  loosen  the  strata  of 
rock  piled  up  in  the  ledges ;  if  the  dread- 
ed event  should  ever  come  to  pass,  it 
would  be  at  such  a  time. 

He  paced  his  chamber  uneasily  until 
long  past  midnight.  If  the  morning  came 
without  accident,  he  meant  to  have  a 
careful  examination  made  of  all  the  rents 
and  fissures  above,  of  their  direction  and 
extent,  and  especially  whether,  in  case  of 
a  mountain-slide,  the  huge  masses  would 
be  like  to  reach  so  far  to  the  east  and  so 
low  down  the  declivity  as  the  mansion. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  was 
dozing  in  his  chair.  Old  Sophy  had  lain 
down  on  her  bed,  and  was  muttering  in 
troubled  dreams. 

All  at  once  a  loud  crash  seemed  to  rend 
the  very  heavens  above  them :  a  crack 
as  of  the  thunder  that  follows  close  up- 
on the  bolt, —  a  rending  and  crushing  as 
of  a  forest  snapped  through  all  its  stems, 
torn,  twisted,  splintered,  dragged  with  all 
its  ragged  boughs  into  one  chaotic  ruin. 
The  ground  trembled  under  them  as  in 
an  earthquake ;  the  old  mansion  shud- 
dered so  that  all  its  windows  chattered 
in  their  casements ;  the  great  chimney 
shook  off  its  heavy  cap-stones,  which 
came  down  on  the  roof  with  resounding 
concussions ;  and  the  echoes  of  The  Moun- 
tain roared  and  bellowed  in  long  re- 
duplication, as  if  its  whole  foundations 


were  rent,  and  this  were  the  terrible  voice 
of  its  dissolution. 

Dudley  Venner  rose  from  his  chair, 
folded  his  arms,  and  awaited  his  fate. 
There  was  no  knowing  where  to  look 
for  safety;  and  he  remembered  too  well 
the  story  of  the  family  that  was  lost  by 
rushing  out  of  the  house,  and  so  hurry- 
ing into  the  very  jaws  of  death. 

He  had  stood  thus  but  for  a  moment, 
when  he  heard  the  voice  of  Old  Sophy 
in  a  wild  cry  of  terror :  — 

"  It 's  the  Las'  Day !  It 's  the  Las'  Day ! 
The  Lord  is  comin'  to  take  us  all ! " 

"  Sophy ! "  he  called ;  but  she  did  not 
hear  him  or  heed  him,  and  rushed  out  of 
the  house. 

The  worst  danger  was  over.  If  they 
were  to  be  destroyed,  it  would  necessarily 
be  in  a  few  seconds  from  the  first  thrill 
of  the  terrible  convulsion.  Pie  waited 
in  awful  suspense,  but  calm.  Not  more 
than  one  or  two  minutes  could  have 
passed  before  the  frightful  tumult  and 
all  its  sounding  echoes  had  ceased.  He 
called  Old  Sophy ;  but  she  did  not  an- 
swer. He  went  to  the  western  window 
and  looked  forth  into  the  darkness.  He 
could  not  distinguish  the  outlines  of  the 
landscape,  but  the  white  stone  was  clear- 
ly visible,  and  by  its  side  the  new-made 
mound.  Nay,  what  was  that  which  ob- 
scured its  outline,  in  shape  like  a  human 
figure  ?  He  flung  open  the  window  and 
sprang  through.  It  was  all  that  there 
was  left  of  poor  Old  Sophy,  stretched 
out,  lifeless,  upon  her  darling's  grave. 

He  had  scarcely  composed  her  limbs 
and  drawn  the  sheet  over  her,  when  the 
neighbors  began  to  arrive  from  all  direc- 
tions. Each  was  expecting  to  hear  of 
houses  overwhelmed  and  families  destroy- 
ed ;  but  each  came  with  the  story  that 
his  own  household  was  safe.  It  was  not 
until  the  morning  dawned  that  the  true 
nature  and  extent  of  the  sudden  move- 
ment was  ascertained.  A  great  seam  had 
opened  above  the  long  cliff,  and  the  terri- 
ble Rattlesnake  Ledge,  with  all  its  enven- 
omed reptiles,  its  dark  fissures  and  black 
caverns,  was  buried  forever  beneath  a 
mighty  incumbent  mass  of  ruin. 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 

MR.    SILAS    PECKHAM    RENDERS    HIS 
ACCOUNT. 

THE  morning  rose  clear  and  bright. 
The  long  storm  was  over,  and  the  calm 
autumnal  sunshine  was  now  to  return, 
with  all  its  infinite  repose  and  sweetness. 
With  the  earliest  dawn  exploring  parties 
were  out  in  every  direction  along  the 
southern  slope  of  The  Mountain,  tracing 
the  ravages  of  the  great  slide  and  the 
track  it  had  followed.  It  proved  to  be 
not  so  much  a  slide  as  the  breaking  off 
and  falling  of  a  vast  line  of  cliff,  includ- 
ing the  dreaded  Ledge.  It  had  folded 
over  like  the  leaves  of  a  half-opened 
book  when  they  close,  crushing  the  trees 
below,  piling  its  ruins  in  a  glacis  at  the 
foot  of  what  had  been  the  overhanging 
wall  of  the  cliff,  and  filling  up  that  deep 
cavity  above  the  mansion-house  which 
bore  the  ill-omened  name  of  Dead  Man's 
Hollow.  This  it  was  which  had  saved  the 
Dudley  mansion.  The  falling  masses,  or 
huge  fragments  breaking  off  from  them, 
would  have  swept  the  house  and  all 
around  it  to  destruction  but  for  this 
deep  shelving  dell,  into  winch  the  stream 
of  ruin  was  happily  directed.  It  was,  in- 
deed, one  of  Nature's  conservative  rev- 
olutions ;  for  the  fallen  masses  made  a 
kind  of  shelf,  which  interposed  a  level 
break  between  the  inclined  planes  above 
and  below  it,  so  that  the  nightmare-fan- 
cies of  the  dwellers  in  the  Dudley  man- 
sion, and  in  many  other  residences  under 
the  shadow  of  The  Mountain,  need  not 
keep  them  lying  awake  hereafter  to  listen 
for  the  snapping  of  roots  and  the  splitting 
of  the  rocks  above  them. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  the  falling  of 
the  cliff,  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  happened 
ages  ago.  The  new  fact  had  fitted  itself 
in  with  all  the  old  predictions,  forebod- 
ings, fears,  and  acquired  the  solidarity 
belonging  to  all  events  which  have  slip- 
ped out  of  the  fingers  of  Time  and  dis- 
solved in  the  antecedent  eternity. 

Old  Sophy  was  lying  dead  in  the  Dud- 
ley mansion.  If  there  were  tears  shed 
for  her,  they  could  not  be  bitter  ones ;  for 


she  had  lived  out  her  full  measure  of 
days,  and  gone  —  who  could  help  fondly 
believing  it? — to  rejoin  her  beloved 
mistress.  They  made  a  place  for  her  at 
the  foot  of  the  two  mounds.  It  was  thus 
she  would  have  chosen  to  sleep,  and  not 
to  have  Avron^ed  her  humble  devotion  in 
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life  by  asking  to  lie  at  the  side  of  those 
whom  she  had  served  so  long  and  faith- 
fully. There  were  very  few  present  at 
the  simple  ceremony.  Helen  Darleywas 
one  of  these  few.  The  old  black  woman 
had  been  her  companion  in  all  the  kind 
offices  of  which  she  had  been  the  minis- 
tering angel  to  Elsie. 

After  it  was  all  over,  Helen  was  leav- 
ing with  the  rest,  when  Dudley  Venner 
begged  her  to  stay  a  little,  and  he  would 
send  her  back :  it  was  a  long  walk  ;  be- 
sides, he  wished  to  say  some  things  to  her, 
which  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
speaking.  Of  course  Helen  could  not  re- 
fuse him;  there  must  be  many  thoughts 
coming  into  his  mind  which  he  would 
wish  to  share  with  her  who  had  known 
his  daughter  so  long  and  been  with  her 
in  her  last  days. 

She  returned  into  the  great  parlor 
with  the  wrought  cornices  and  the  me- 
dallion-portraits on  the  ceiling. 

"  I  am  now  alone  in  the  world,"  Dud- 
ley Venner  said. 

Helen  must  have  known  that  before 
he  spoke.  But  the  tone  in  which  he  said 
it  had  so  much  meaning,  that  she  could 
not  find  a  word  to  answer  him  Avith. 
They  sat  in  silence,  which  the  old  tall 
clock  counted  out  in  long  seconds  ;  but  it 
•was  a  silence  which  meant  more  than  any 
words  they  had  ever  spoken. 

"Alone  in  the  world !  Helen,  the  fresh- 
ness of  my  life  is  gone,  and  there  is  little 
left  of  the  few  graces  which  in  my  youn- 
ger days  might  have  fitted  me  to  win  the 
love  of  women.  Listen  to  me,  —  kindly, 
if  you  can  ;  forgive  me,  at  least.  Half  my 
life  has  been  passed  in  constant  fear  and 
anguish,  without  any  near  friend  to  share 
my  trials.  My  task  is  done  now;  my 
fears  have  ceased  to  prey  upon  me  ;  the 
sharpness  of  early  sorrows  has  yielded 
something  of  its  edge  to  time.  You  have 
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bound  me  to  you  by  gratitude  in  the  ten- 
der care  you  have  taken  of  my  poor 
child.  More  than  this.  I  must  tell  you 
all  now,  out  of  the  depth  of  this  trouble 
through  which  I  am  passing.  I  have 
loved  you  ^from  the  moment  we  first  met ; 
and  if  my  life  has  anything  left  worth 
accepting,  it  is  yours.  Will  you  take  the 
offered  gift  ?  " 

Helen  looked  in  his  face,  surprised, 
bewildered.  iff 

"  This  is  not  for  me, — not  for  me,"  she 
said.  "  I  am  but  a  poor  faded  flower,  not 
worth  the  gathering  of  such  a  one  as  you. 
No,  no,  —  1  have  been  bred  to  humble 
toil  all  my  days,  and  I  could  not  be  to 
you  what  you  ought  to  ask.  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  a  kind  of  loneliness  and  self- 
dependence.  I  have  seen  nothing,  al- 
most, of  the  world,  such  as  you  were  born 
to  move  in.  Leave  me  to  my  obscure 
place  and  duties;  I  shall  at  least  have 
peace ;  —  and  you  —  you  will  surely  find 
in  due  time  some  one  better  fitted  by  Na- 
ture and  training  to  make  you  happy." 

"  No,  Miss  Darley  !  "  Dudley  Venner 
said,  almost  sternly.  "  You  must  not  speak 
to  a  man  who  has  lived  through  my  expe- 
riences of  looking  about  for  a  new  choice 
after  his  heart  has  once  chosen.  Say  that 
you  can  never  love  me ;  say  that  I  have 
lived  too  long  to  share  your  young  life; 
say  that  sorrow  has  left  nothing  in  me 
for  Love  to  find  his  pleasure  in ;  but  do 
not  mock  me  with  the  hope  of  a  new 
affection  for  some  unknown  object.  The 
first  look  of  yours  brought  me  to  your 
side.  The  first  tone  of  your  voice  sunk 
into  my  heart.  From  this  moment  my 
life  must  wither  out  or  bloom  anew.  My 
home  is  desohite.  Come  under  my  roof 
and  make  it  bright  once  more,  —  share 
my  life  with  me,  —  or  I  shall  give  the 
halls  of  the  old  mansion  to  the  bats  and 
the  owls,  and  wander  forth  alone  without 
a  hope  or  a  friend  ! " 

To  find  herself  with  a  man's  future  at 
the  disposal  of  a  single  word  of  hers !  —  a 
man  like  this,  too,  with  a  fascination  for  her 
against  which  she  had  tried  to  shut  her 
heart,  feeling  that  he  lived  in  another 
sphere  than  hers,  working  as  she  was  for 


her  bread,  a  poor  operative  in  the  factory 
of  a  hard  master  and  jealous  overseer,  the 
salaried  drudge  of  Mr.  Silas  Peckham ! 
Why,  she  had  thought  he  was  grateful  to 
her  as  a  friend  of  his  daughter ;  she  had 
even  pleased  herself  with  the  feeling  that 
he  liked  her,  in  her  humble  place,  as 
a  woman  of  some  cultivation  and  many 
sympathetic  points  of  relation  with  him- 
self; but  that  he  loved  her,  —  that  this 
deep,  fine  nature,  in  a  man  so  far  re- 
moved from  her  in  outward  circum- 
stance, should  have  found  its  counter- 
part in  one  whom  life  had  treated  so 
coldly  as  herself,  —  that  Dudley  Venner 
should  stake  his  happiness  on  a  breath 
of  hers,  —  poor  Helen  Darley's,  —  it  was 
all  a  surprise,  a  confusion,  a  kind  of  fear 
not  wholly  fearful.  Ah,  me !  women 
know  what  it  is,  —  that  mist  over  the 
eyes,  that  trembling  in  the  limbs,  that 
faltering  of  the  voice,  that  sweet,  shame- 
faced, unspoken  confession  of  weakness 
which  does  not  wish  to  be  strong,  that  sud- 
den overflow  in  the  soul  where  thoughts 
loose  their  hold  on  each  other  and  swim 
single  and  helpless  in  the  flood  of  emo- 
tion,—  women  know  what  it  is! 

No  doubt  she  was  a  little  frightened 
and  a  good  deal  bewildered,  and  that  her 
sympathies  were  warmly  excited  for  a 
friend  to  whom  she  had  been  brought  so 
near,  and  whose  loneliness  she  saw  and 
pitied.  She  lost  that  calm  self-possession 
she  had  hoped  to  maintain. 

"  If  I  thought  that  I  could  make  you 
happy, — if  I  should  speak  from  my  heart, 
and  not  my  reason,  —  I  am  but  a  weak 

woman,  —  yet  if  I  can  be  to  you 

What  can  I  say?" 

What  more  could  this  poor,  dear  Helen 
say  ? 

"  Elbridge,  harness  the  horses  and  take 
Miss  Darley  back  to  the  school." 

What  conversation  had  taken  place 
since  Helen's  rhetorical  failure  is  not 
recorded  in  the  minutes  from  which  this 
narrative  is  constructed.  But  when  the 
man  who  had  been  summoned  had  gone 
to  get  the  carriage  ready,  Helen  resumed 
something  she  had  been  speaking  of. 
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"  Not  for  the  world !  Everything  must 
go  on  just  as  it  has  gone  on,  for  the  pres- 
ent. There  are  proprieties  to  be  con- 
sulted. I  cannot  be  hard  with  you,  that 
out  of  your  very  affliction  has  sprung 
this  —  this — well  —  you  must  name  it 
for  me,  —  but  the  world  will  never  listen 
to  explanations.  I  am  to  be  Helen  Dar- 
ley,  lady  assistant  in  Mr.  Silas  Peckham's 
school,  as  long  as  I  see  fit  to  hold  my 
office.  And  I  mean  to  attend  to  my 
scholars  just  as  before  ;  so  that  I  shall 
have  very  little  time  for  visiting  or  see- 
ing company.  I  believe,  though,  you  are 
one  of  the  Trustees  and  a  Member  of  the 
Examining  Committee;  so  that,  if  you 
should  happen  to  visit  the  school,  I  shall 
try  to  be  civil  to  you." 

Every  lady  sees,  of  course,  that  Helen 
was  quite  right;  but  perhaps  here  and 
there  one  will  think  that  Dudley  Ven- 
ner  was  all  wrong,  —  that  he  was  too 
hasty,  —  that  he  should  have  been  too 
full  of  his  recent  grief  for  such  a  confes- 
sion as  he  has  just  made,  and  the  passion 
from  which  it  sprung.  Perhaps  they  do 
not  understand  the  sudden  recoil  of  a 
strong  nature  long  compressed.  Perhaps 
they  have  not  studied  the  mystery  of 
allotropism  in  the  emotions  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  Go  to  the  nearest  chemist 
and  ask  him  to  show  you  some  of  the 
dark-red  phosphorus  which  will  not  burn 
without  fierce  heating,  but  at  500°,  Fah- 
renheit, changes  back  again  to  the  inflam- 
mable substance  we  know  so  well.  Grief 
seems  more  like  ashes  than  like  fire  ;  but 
as  grief  has  been  love  once,  so  it  may 
become  love  again.  This  is  emotional 
allotropism. 

\  Helen  rode  back  to  the  Institute  and 
inquired  for  Mr.  Peckham.  She  had  not 
seen  him  during  the  brief  interval  be- 
tween her  departure  from  the  mansion- 
house  and  her  return  to  Old  Sophy's 
funeral.  There  were  various  questions 
about  the  school  she  wished  to  ask. 

"  Oh,  how 's  your  haalth,  Miss  Darley  ?  " 
Silas  began.  "We  've  missed  you  con- 
sid'able.  Glad  to  see  you  back  at  the  post 
of  dooty.  Hope  the  Squire  treated  you 
hahnsomely,— liberal  pecooniary  compen- 


sation,—  hey?  A'n't  much  of 'a  loser,  I 
guess,  by  acceptin'  his  propositions  ?  " 

Helen  blushed  at  this  last  question,  as  if 
Silas  had  meant  something  by  it  beyond 
asking  what  money  she  had  received ;  but 
his  own  double-meaning  expression  and 
her  blush  were  too  nice  points  for  him  to 
have  taken  cognizance  of.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  a  mental  calculation  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  he  should  make 
under  the  head  of  "  demage  to  the  insti- 
tootion," — this  depending  somewhat  on 
that  of  the  "  pecooniary  compensation  " 
she  might  have  received  for  her  servi- 
ces as  the  friend  of  Elsie  Venner. 

So  Helen  slid  back  at  once  into  her 
routine,  the  same  faithful,  patient  creature 
she  had  always  been.  But  what  was  this 
new  light  which  seemed  to  have  kindled 
in  her  eyes  ?  What  was  this  look  of  peace, 
which  nothing  could  disturb,  which  smiled 
serenely  through  all  the  little  meannesses 
with  which  the  daily  life  of  the  education- 
al factory  surrounded  her,  —  which  not 
only  made  her  seem  resigned,  but  over- 
flowed all  her  features  with  a  thoughtful, 
subdued  happiness?  Mr.  Bernard  did 
not  know,  —  perhaps  he  did  not  guess. 
The  inmates  of  the  Dudley  mansion  were 
not  scandalized  by  any  mysterious  visits 
of  a  veiled  or  unveiled  lady.  The  vi- 
brating tongues  of  the  "  female  youth  " 
of  the  Institute  were  not  set  in  motion  by 
the  standing  of  an  equipage  at  the  gate, 
waiting  for  their  lady  teacher.  The  ser- 
vants at  the  mansion  did  not  convey 
numerous  letters  with  superscriptions  in 
a  bold,  manly  hand,  sealed  with  the  arms 
of  a  well-known  house,  and  directed  to 
Miss  Jlelen  Darley ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  Hiram,  the  man  from  the  lean- 
streak  in  New  Hampshire,  carry  sweet- 
smelling,  rose-hued,  many-layered,  criss- 
crossed, fine-stitch-lettered  packages  of 
note-paper  directed  to  Dudley  Venner, 
Esq.,  and  all  too  scanty  to  hold  that  in- 
credible expansion  of  the  famous  three 
words  which  a  woman  was  born  to  say, — 
that  perpetual  miracle  which  astonishes 
all  the  go-betweens  who  wear  their  shoes 
out  in  carrying  a  woman's  infinite  varia- 
tions on  the  theme,  "I  love  you." 
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But  the  reader  must  remember  that 
there  are  walks  in  country-towns  where 
people  are  liable  to  meet  by  accident, 
and  that  the  hollow  of  an  old  tree  has 
served  the  purpose  of  a  post-office  some- 
times ;  so  that  he  has  her  choice  (to 
divide  the  pronouns  impartially)  of  va- 
rious hypotheses  to  account  for  the  new 
glory  of  happiness  which  seemed  to  have 
irradiated  our  poor  Helen's  features,  as 
if  her  dreary  life  were  awakening  in  the 
dawn  of  a  blessed  future. 

With  all  the  alleviations  which  have 
been  hinted  at,  Mr.  Dudley  Venner 
thought  that  the  days  and  the  weeks 
had  never  moved  so  slowly  as  through 
the  last  period  of  the  autumn  that  was 
passing.  Elsie  had  been  a  perpetual 
source  of  anxiety  to  him,  but  still  she 
had  been  a  companion.  He  could  not 
mourn  for  her;  for  he  felt  that  she  was 
safer  with  her  mother,  in  that  world  where 
there  are  no  more  sorrows  and  dangers, 
than  she  could  have  been  with  him.  But 
as  he  sat  at  his  window  and  looked  at  the 
three  mounds,  the  loneliness  of  the  great 
house  made  it  seem  more  like  the  sepul- 
chre than  these  narrow  dwellings  where 
his  beloved  and  her  daughter  lay  close  to 
each  other,  side  by  side, —  Catalina,  the 
bride  of  his  youth,  and  Elsie,  the  child 
whom  he  had  nurtured,  with  poor  Old 
Sophy,  who  had  followed  them  like  a 
black  shadow,  at  their  feet,  under  the 
same  soft  turf,  sprinkled  with  the  brown 
autumnal  leaves.  It  was  not  good  for 
him  to  be  thus  alone.  How  should  he 
ever  live  through  the  long  months  of 
November  and  December  V 

The  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber did,  in  some  way  or  other,  get  rid  of 
themselves  at  last,  bringing  with  them 
the  usual  events  of  village-life  and  a  few 
unusual  ones.  Some  of  the  geologists 
had  been  up  to  look  at  the  great  slide, 
of  which  they  gave  those  prolix  accounts 
which  everybody  remembers  who  read 
the  scientific  journals  of  the  time.  The 
engineers  reported  that  there  was  little 
probability  of  any  further  convulsion 
along  the  line  of  rocks  which  overhung 
the  more  thickly  settled  part  of  the  town. 


The  naturalists  drew  up  a  paper  on  the 
"  Probable  Extinction  of  the  Crotalus 
Durissus  in  the  Township  of  Rockland." 
The  engagement  of  the  Widow  Rowens 
to  a  Little  Million ville  merchant  was  an- 
nounced,—  "  Sudding  V  onexpected," 
Widow  Leech  said,  —  "  waalthy,  or  she 
wouldn't  ha'  looked  at  him,  —  fifty  year 
old,  if  he  is  a  day,  V  ha'n't  got  a  white 
hair  in  his  head."  The  Reverend  Chaun- 
cy  Fairweather  had  publicly  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  join  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion,  —  not  so  much  to 
the  surprise  or  consternation  of  the  re- 
ligious world  as  he  had  supposed.  Sev- 
eral old  ladies  forthwith  proclaimed  their 
intention  of  following  him ;  but,  as  one  or 
two  of  them  were  deaf,  and  another  had 
been  threatened  with  an  attack  of  that 
mild,  but  obstinate  complaint,  dementia 
senilis,  many  thought  it  was  not  so  much 
the  force  of  his  arguments  as  a  kind 
of  tendency  to  jump  as  the  bellwether 
jumps,  well  known  in  flocks  not  includ- 
ed in  the  Christian  fold.  His  bereaved 
congregation  immediately  began  pulling 
candidates  on  and  off,  like  new  boots,  on 
trial.  Some  pinched  in  tender  places; 
some  were  too  loose ;  some  were  too 
square-toed;  some  were  too  coarse,  and 
didn't  please;  some  were  too  thin,  and 
wouldn't  last;  —  in  short,  they  couldn't 
possibly  find  a  fit.  At  last  people  began 
to  drop  in  to  hear  old  Doctor  Honey- 
wood.  They  were  quite  surprised  to 
find  what  a  human  old  gentleman  he 
was,  and  went  back  and  told  the  others, 
that,  instead  of  being  a  case  of  confluent 
sectarianism,  as  they  supposed,  the  good 
old  minister  had  been  so  well  vaccinated 
with  charitable  virus  that  he  was  now  a 
true,  open-souled  Christian  of  the  mildest 
type.  The  end  of  all  which  was,  that  the 
liberal  people  went  over  to  the  old  min- 
ister almost  in  a  body,  just  at  the  time 
that  Deacon  Shearer  and  the  "  Vinegar- 
Bible  "  party  split  off,  and  that  not  long 
afterwards  they  sold  their  own  meeting- 
house to  the  malecontents,  so  that  Dea- 
con Soper  used  often  to  remind  Colonel 
Sprowle  of  his  wish  that  "  our  little  man 
and  him  [the  Reverend  Doctor]  would 
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swop  pulpits,"  and  tell  him  it  had  "  pooty 
nigh  come  trew."  —  But  this  is  anticipat- 
ing the  course  of  events,  which  were 
much  longer  in  coming  about;  for  we 
have  but  just  got  through  that  terribly 
Jong  month,  as  Mr.  Dudley  Venner  found 
it,  of  December. 

On  the  first  of  January,  Mr.  Silas 
Peckham  was  in  the  habit  of  settling  his 
quarterly  accounts,  and  making  such 
new  arrangements  as  his  convenience  or 
interest  dictated.  New- Year  was  a  holi- 
day at  the  Institute.  No  doubt  this  ac- 
counted for  Helen's  being  dressed  so 
charmingly, —  always,  to  be  sure,  in  her 
own  simple  way,  but  yet  with  such  a  true 
lady's  air  that  she  looked  fit  to  be  the 
mistress  of  any  mansion  in  the  land. 

She  was  in  the  parlor  alone,  a  little  be- 
fore noon,  when  Mr.  Peckham  came  in. 

"  I  'in  ready  to  settle  my  accaount  with 
you  now,  Miss  Darley,"  said  Silas. 

"  As  you  please,  Mr.  Peckham,"  Hel- 
en answered,  very  graciously. 

"  Before  payin'  you  your  selary,"  the 
Principal  continued,  "  I  wish  to  come  to 
an  understandin'  as  to  the  futur'.  I  con- 
sider that  I  've  been  payin'  high,  very 
high,  for  the  work  you  do.  Women's 
wages  can't  be  expected  to  do  more  than 
feed  and  clothe  'em,  as  a  gineral  thing, 
with  a  little  savin',  in  case  of  sickness,  and 
to  bury  'em,  if  they  break  daown,  as  all 
of  'em  are  liable  to  do  at  any  time.  If  I 


a'n't  misinformed,  you  not  only  support 
yourself  out  of  my  establishment,  but 
likewise  relatives  of  yours,  who  I  don't 
know  that  I  'm  called  upon  to  feed  and 
clothe.  There  is  a  young  woman,  not 
burdened  with  destitoot  relatives,  has  sig- 
nified that  she  would  be  glad  to  take 
your  dooties  for  less  pecooniary  compen- 
sation, by  a  consid'able  amaount,  than 
you  now  receive.  I  shall  be  willin',  how- 
ever, to  retain  your  services  at  sech  re- 
dooced  rate  as  we  shall  fix  upon,  —  pro- 
vided sech  redooced  rate  be  as  low  or 
lower  than  the  same  services  can  be  ob- 
tained elsewhere." 

"  As  you  please,  Mr.  Peckham,"  Helen 
answered,  with  a  smile  so  sweet  that  the 
Principal  (who  of  course  had  trumped 
up  this  opposition-teacher  for  the  occa- 
sion) said  to  himself  she  would  stand  be- 
ing cut  down  a  quarter,  perhaps  a  half, 
of  her  salary. 

"  Here  is  your  accaount,  Miss  Darley, 
and  the  balance  doo  you,"  said  Silas  Peck- 
ham,  handing  her  a  paper  and  a  small 
roll  of  infectious-flavored  bills  wrapping 
six  poisonous  coppers  of  the  old  coin- 


age. 


She  took  the  paper  and  began  look- 
ing at  it.  She  could  not  quite  make  up 
her  mind  to  touch  the  feverish  bills  with 
the  cankering  copper  in  them,  and  left 
them  airing  themselves  on  the  table. 

The  document  she  held  ran  as  follows : 


Silas  Peckham,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Apollinean  Institute, 

In  Account  with  Helen  Darley,  Assist.  Teacher. 

Cr. 


Dr. 

To  Salary  for  quarter  ending  Jan.  1st, 
@  $75  per  quarter $75.00 


ROCKLAND,  Jan.  1st,  1859. 


$75.00 


By  Deduction  for  absence,  1  week  3 

days $10.00 

"   Board,  lodging,  etc.,  for  10  days, 

@  75  cts.  per  day    .    .    .    .    .       7.50 
"  Damage  to  Institution  by  absence 

of  teacher  from  duties,  say     .    .     25.00 

"   Stationery  furnished 43 

"  Postage-stamp 01 

"  Balance  due  Helen  Darley    .    .    .  $32.06 

$75.00 


Now  Helen  had  her  own  private  rea-  any  unfair  deduction, — reasons  which  we 
sons  for  wishing  to  receive  the  small  sum  need  not  inquire  into  too  particularly,  as 
•which  was  due  her  at  this  time  without  we  may  be  very  sure  that  they  were  right 
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and  womanly.  So,  when  she  looked  over 
this  account  of  Mr.  Silas  Peckham's,  and 
saw  that  he  had  contrived  to  pare  down 
her  salary  to  something  less  than  half  its 
stipulated  amount,  the  look  which  her 
countenance  wore  was  as  near  to  that  of 
righteous  indignation  as  her  gentle  feat- 
ures and  soft  blue  eyes  would  admit  of 
its  being. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Peckham,"  she  said,  "  do 
you  mean  this?  If  I  am  of  so  much  value 
to  you  that  you  must  take  off  twenty-five 
dollars  for  ten  days'  absence,  how  is  it 
that  my  salary  is  to  be  cut  down  to  less 
than  seventy-five  dollars  a  quarter,  if  I 
remain  here  ?  " 

"  1  gave  you  fair  notice,"  said  Silas.  "  I 
have  a  minute  of  it  I  took  down  imine- 
d'ately  after  the  intervoo." 

He  lugged  out  his  large  pocket-book 
with  the  strap  going  all  round  it,  and  took 
from  it  a  slip  of  paper  which  confirmed 
his  statement. 

"  Besides,"  he  added,  slyly,  "  I  presoom 
you  have  received  a  liberal  pecooniary 
compensation  from  Squire  Venner  for 
nussin'  his  daughter." 

Helen  was  looking  over  the  bill  while 
he  was  speaking. 

"  Board  and  lodging  for  ten  days,  Mr. 
Peckham,  —  whose  board  and  lodging, 
pray  ?  " 

The  door  opened  before  Silas  Peck- 
ham  could  answer,  and  Mr.  Bernard 
walked  into  the  parlor.  Helen  was  hold- 
ing the  bill  in  her  hand,  looking  as  any 
woman  ought  to  look  who  has  been  at 
once  wronged  and  insulted. 

"  The  last  turn  of  the  thumbscrew  ! " 
said  Mr.  Bernard  to  himself.  "  What  is 
it,  Helen  ?  You  look  "troubled." 

She  handed  him  the  account. 

He  looked  at  the  footing  of  it.  Then 
he  looked  at  the  items.  Then  he  looked 
at  Silas  Peckham. 

At  this  moment  Silas  was  sublime. 
He  was  so  transcendently  unconscious  of 
the  emotions  going  on  in  Mr.  Bernard's 
mind  at  the  moment,  that  he  had  only  a 
single  thought. 

"  The  accaount  's  correc'ly  cast,  I  pre- 
soom ;  —  if  the'  's  any  mistake  of  figgers 


or  addin'  'em  up,  it  '11  be  made  all  right. 
Everything  's  accordin'  to  agreement. 
The  minute  written  immed'ately  after  the 
intervoo  is  here  in  my  possession." 

Mr.  Bernard  looked  at  Helen.  Just 
what  would  have  happened  to  Silas 
Peckham,  as  he  stood  then  and  there, 
but  for  the  interposition  of  a  merciful 
Providence,  nobody  knows  or  ever  will 
know ;  for  at  that  moment  steps  were 
heard  upon  the  stairs,  and  Hiram  threw 
open  the  parlor-door  for  Mr.  Dudley 
Venner  to  enter. 

He  saluted  them  all  gracefully  with 
the  good-wislj^s  of  the  season,  and  each 
of  them  returned  his  compliment,  — 
Helen  blushing  fearfully,  of  course,  but 
not  particularly  noticed  in  her  embar- 
rassment by  more  than  one. 

Silas  Peckham  reckoned  with  perfect 
confidence  on  his  Trustees,  who  had  al- 
ways said  what  he  told  them  to,  and 
done  what  he  wanted.  It  was  a  good 
chance  now  to  show  off  his  power,  and, 
by  letting  his  instructors  know  the  un- 
stable tenure  of  their  offices,  make  it 
easier  to  settle  his  accounts  and  arrange 
his  salaries.  ,  There  was  nothing  very 
strange  in  Mr.  Venner's  calling ;  he  was 
one  of  the  Trustees,  and  this  was  New 
Year's  Day.  But  he  had  called  just  at 
the  lucky  moment  for  Mr.  Peckham's 
object. 

"  I  have  thought  some  of  makin'  chan- 
ges in  the  department  of  instruction,"  he 
began.  "  Several  accomplished  teachers 
have  applied  to  me,  who  would  be  glad 
of  sitooations.  1  understand  that  there 
never  have  been  so  many  fust-rate  teach- 
ers, male  and  female,  out  of  employment 
as  doorin'  the  present  season.  If  I  can 
make  sahtisfahctory  arrangements  with 
my  present  corpse  of  teachers,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  do  so;  otherwise  I  shell,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Trustees,  make  sech 
noo  arrangements  as  circumstahnces  com- 
pel." 

"  You  may  make  arrangements  for  a 
new  assistant  in  my  department,  Mr. 
Peckham,"  said  Mr.  Bernard,  "  at  once. 
—  this  day, —  this  hour.  I  am  not  safe  to 
be  trusted  with  your  person  five  minutes 
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out  of  this  lady's  presence,  —  of  whom 
I  beg  pardon  for  this  strong  language. 
Mr.  Venner,  I  must  beg  you,  as  one  of 
the  Trustees  of  this  Institution,  to  look 
at  the  manner  in  which  its  Principal  has 
attempted  to  swindle  this  faithful  teacher, 
whose  toils  and  sacrifices  and  self-devo- 
tion to  the  school  have  made  it  all  that 
it  is,  in  spite  of  this  miserable  trader's 
incompetence.  Will  you  look  at  the 
paper  I  hold  ?  " 

Dudley  Venner  took  the  account  and 
read  it  through,  without  changing  a  feat- 
ure. Then  he  turned  to  Silas  Peckham. 

"You  may  make  arrangements  for  a 
new  assistant  in  the  branches  this  lady 
has  taught.  Miss  Helen  Darley  is  to 
be  my  wife.  I  had  hoped  to  announce 
this  news  in  a  less  abrupt  and  ungrace- 
ful manner.  But  I  came  to  tell  you  with 
my  own  lips  what  you  would  have  learn- 
ed before  evening  from  my  friends  in  the 
village." 

Mr.  Bernard  went  to  Helen,  who  stood 
silent,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  took  her 
hand  warmly,  hoping  she  might  find  all 
the  happiness  she  deserved.  Then  he 
turned  to  Dudley  Venner,%and  said, — 

"  She  is  a  queen,  but  has  never  found 
it  out.  The  world  has  nothing  nobler 
than  this  dear  woman,  whom  you  have 
discovered  in  the  disguise  of  a  teacher. 
God  bless  her  and  you!" 

Dudley  Venner  returned  his  friendly 
grasp,  without  answering  a  word  in  ar- 
ticulate speech. 

Silas  remained  dumb  and  aghast  for 
a  brief  space.  Coming  to  himself  a  lit- 
tle, he  thought  there  might  have  been 
some  mistake  about  the  items,  —  would 
like  to  have  Miss  Darley's  bill  returned, 
—  would  make  it  all  right,  —  had  no  idee 
that  Squire  Venner  had  a  special  int'rest 
in  Miss  Darley,  —  was  sorry  he  had  given 
offence,  —  if  he  might  take  that  bill  and 
look  it  over 

"  No,  Mr.  Peckham,"  said  Mr.  Dudley 
Venner;  "there  will  be  a  full  meeting 
of  the  Board  next  week,  and  the  bill, 
and  such  evidence  with  reference  to  the 
management  of  the  Institution  and  the 
treatment  of  its  instructors  as  Mr.  Lan<r- 


don  sees  fit  to  bring  forward,  will  be  laid 
before  them." 

Miss  Helen  Darley  became  that  very 
day  the  guest  of  Miss  Arabella  Thornton, 
the  Judge's  daughter.  Mr.  Bernard  made 
his  appearance  a  week  or  two  later  at 
the  Lectures,  where  the  Professor  first 
introduced  him  to  the  reader. 

He  stayed  after  the  class  had  left  the 
room. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Langdon  !  how  do  you  do  ? 
Very  glad  to  see  you  back  again.  How 
have  you  been  since  our  correspondence 
on  Fascination  and  other  curious  scien- 
tific questions  ?  " 

It  was  the  Professor  who  spoke, —  whom 
the  reader  will  recognize  as  myself,  the 
teller  of  this  story. 

"  I  have  been  well,"  Mr.  Bernard  an- 
swered, with  a  serious  look  which  invited 
a  further  question. 

"I  hope  you  have  had  none  of  those 
painful  or  dangerous  experiences  you 
seemed  to  be  thinking  of  when  you  wrote ; 
at  any  rate,  you  have  escaped  having 
your  obituary  written." 

"  I  have  seen  some  things  worth  remem- 
bering. Shall  I  call  on  you  this  evening 
and  tell  you  about  them  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you." 

This  was  the  way  in  which  I,  the  Pro- 
fessor, became  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  leading  events  of  this  story.  They 
interested  me  sufficiently  to  lead  me  to 
avail  myself  of  all  those  other  extraordi- 
nary methods  of  obtaining  information 
well  known  to  writers  of  narrative. 

Mr.  Langdon  seemed  to  me  to  have 
gained  in  seriousness  and  strength  of  char- 
acter by  his  late  experiences.  He  threw 
his  whole  energies  into  his  studies  with  an 
effect  which  distanced  all  his  previous  ef- 
forts. Remembering  my  former  hint,  he 
employed  his  spare  hours  in  writing  for 
the  annual  prizes,  both  of  which  he  took 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  judges.  Those 
who  heard  him  read  his  Thesis  at  the 
Medical  Commencement  will  not  soon  for- 
get the  impression  made  by  his  fine  per- 
sonal appearance  and  manners,  nor  the 
universal  interest  excited  in  the  audience, 
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as  he  read,  with  his  beautiful  enunciation,  just  as  well  be  happy,  while  you  are  about 

that  striking  paper  entitled  "  Unresolved  it.      The  highest  social  class  furnishes  in- 

Nebulae  in  Vital  Science."    It  was  a  gen-  comparably  the  best  patients,  taking  them 

eral  remark  of  the  Faculty,  —  and  old  by  and  large.     Besides,  when  they  won't 

Doctor  Kittredge,  who  had  come^  down  get  well  and  bore  you  to  death,  you  can 

on  purpose  to  hear  Mr.  Langdon,  heartily  send  'em  off'  to  travel.     Mind  me  now, 

agreed  to  it,  —  that  there  had  never  been  and  take  the  tops  of  your  sparrowgrass. 

a  diploma  filled  up,  since  the  institution  Somebody  must  have  'em, —  why  should- 

which  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  n't  you  ?     If  you  don't  take  your  chance, 

Doctor  Medicince  was  founded,  which  car-  you  '11  get  the  butt -ends  as  a  matter  of 

ried  with  it  more  of  promise  to  the  pro-  course." 

fession  than  that  which  bore  the  name  of  Mr.  Bernard  talked  like  a  young  man 

aScrnamus  Otarajl  3LanjjUon.  fu]1  of  noble  sentiments-    He  wanted  to 

be  useful  to   his  fellow -beings.      Their 

social  differences  were  nothinor  to  him. 

O 

CHAPTER  XXXIL  He   would   never  court   the  rich,  —  he 

CONCLUSION  would  go  "where  he  was  called.    He  would 

rather  save  the  life  of  a  poor  mother  of  a 

MR.  BERNARD  LANGDON  had  no  soon-  family  than  that  of  half  a  dozen  old  gouty 

er  taken  his  degree,  than,  in  accordance  millionnaires  whose  heirs  had  been  yawn- 

with  the  advice  of  one  of  his  teachers  ing  and  stretching  these  ten  years  to  get 

whom  he  frequently  consulted,  he  took  rid  of  them. 

an  office  in  the  heart  of  the  city  where  he  "  Generous  emotions  ! "  I  exclaimed, 

had  studied.     He  had  thought  of  begin-  "  Cherish  'em ;  cling  to  'em  till  you  are 

ning  in  a  suburb  or  some  remoter  district  fifty,  —  till  you  are  seventy,  —  till  you  are 

of  the  city  proper.  ninety  !    But  do  as  I  tell  you,  —  strike  for 

"  No,"  said  his  teacher, — to  wit,  myself,  the  best  circle  of  practice,  and  you  '11  be 

—  "don't  do  any  such  thing.     You  are  sure  to  get  it.!" 
made  for  the  best  kind  of  practice ;  don't 

hamper  yourself  with  an  outside  constitu-  Mr.  Langdon  did  as  I  told  him,  — took 
ency,  such  as  belongs  to  a  practitioner  of  a  genteel  office,  furnished  it  neatly, 
the  second  class.  When  a  fellow  like  you  dressed  with  a  certain  elegance,  soon 
chooses  his  beat,  he  must  look  ahead  a  made  a  pleasant  circle  of  acquaintances, 
little.  Take  care  of  all  the  poor  that  ap-  and  began  to  work  his  way  into  the  right 
ply  to  you,  but  leave  the  half-pay  classes  kind  of  business.  I  missed  him,  howev- 
to  a  different  style  of  doctor,  —  the  peo-  er,  for  some  days,  not  long  after  he  had 
pie  who  spend  one  half  their  time  in  tak-  opened  his  office.  On  his  return,  he  told 
ing  care  of  their  patients,  and  the  other  me  he  had  been  up  at  Rockland,  by 
half  in  squeezing  out  their  money.  Go  special  invitation,  to  attend  the  wedding 
for  the  swell-fronts  and  south-exposure  of  Mr.  Dudley  Venner  and  Miss  Helen 
houses ;  the  folks  inside  are  just  as  good  Darley.  He  gave  me  a  full  account  of 
as  other  people,  and  the  pleasantest,  on  the  ceremony,  which  I  regret  that  I  can- 
the  whole,  to  take  care  of.  They  must  not  relate  in  full.  "  Helen  looked  like 
have  somebody,  and  they  like  a  gentle-  an  angel,"  —  that,  I  am  sure,  was  one 
man  best.  Don't  throw  yourself  away,  of  his  expressions.  As  for  her  dress,  I 
You  have  a  good  presence  and  pleasing  should  like  to  give  the  details,  but  am 
manners.  You  wear  white  linen  by  in-  afraid  of  committing  blunders,  as  men 
herited  instinct.  You  can  pronounce  the  always  do,  when  they  undertake  to  de- 
word  view.  You  have  all  the  elements  scribe  such  matters.  White  dress,  any- 
of  success ;  go  and  take  it.  Be  polite  and  how,  —  that  I  am  sure  of,  —  with  orange- 
generous,  but  don't  undervalue  yourself,  flowers,  and  the  most  wonderful  lace  veil 
You  will  be  useful,  at  any  rate ;  you  may  that  was  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  The 
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Reverend  Doctor  Honeywood  performed 
the  ceremony,  of  course.  The  good  peo- 
ple seemed  to  have  forgotten  they  ever 
had  had  any  other  minister,  —  except 
Deacon  Shearer  and  his  set  of  malecon- 
tents,  who  were  doing  a  dull  business  in 
the  meeting-house  lately  occupied  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Fairweather. 

"  Who  was  at  the  wedding  ?  " 

"  Everybody,  pretty  much.  They  want- 
ed to  keep  it  quiet,  but  it  was  of  no  use. 
Married  at  church.  Front  pews,  old  Doc- 
tor Kittredge  and  all  the  mansion-house 
people  and  distinguished  strangers, — Col- 
onel Sprowle  and  family,  including  Ma- 
tilda's young  gentleman,  a  graduate  of 
one  of  the  fresh -water  colleges,  —  Mrs. 
Pickins  (late  Widow  Rowens)  and  hus- 
band,—  Deacon  Soper  and  numerous  pa- 
rishioners. A  little  nearer  the  door,  Abel, 
the  Doctor's  man,  and  Elbridge,  who  drove 
them  to  church  in  the  family-coach.  Fa- 
ther Fairweather,  as  they  all  call  him  now, 
came  in  late,  with  Father  Me  Shane." 

"  And  Silas  Peckham  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Silas  had  left  The  School  and 
Rockland.  Cut  up  altogether  too  badly 
in  the  examination  instituted  by  the  Trus- 
tees. Had  moved  over  to  Tamarack,  and 
thought  of  renting  a  large  house  and 
'farming'  the  town-poor." 

Some  time  after  this,  as  I  was  walking 
with  a  young  friend  along  by  the  swell- 
fronts  and  south-exposures,  whom  should 
I  see  but  Mr.  Bernard  Langdon,  looking 
remarkably  happy,  and  keeping  step  by 
the  side  of  a  very  handsome  and  singu- 
larly well-dressed  young  lady?  He  bow- 
ed and  lifted  his  hat  as  we  passed. 

"  Who  is  that  pretty  girl  my  young 
doctor  has  got  there  ? "  I  said  to  my 
companion. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  he  answered.  "  You 
don't  know  ?  Why,  that  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  Miss  Letitia  Forester,  daugh- 
ter of — of — why,  the  great  banking-firm, 
you  know,  Bilyuns  Brothers  &  Forest- 
er. Got  acquainted  with  her  in  the  coun- 
try, they  say.  There  's  a  story  that  they 
're  engaged,  or  like  to  be,  if  the  firm  con- 
sents." 


"Oh!"  I  said. 

I  did  not  like  the  look  of  it  in  the  least. 
Too  young, —  too  young.  Has  not  taken 
any  position  yet.  No  right  to  ask  for  the 
hand  of  Bilyuns  Brothers  &  Co.'s  daugh- 
ter. Besides,  it  will  spoil  him  for  prac- 
tice, if  he  marries  a  rich  girl  before  he 
has  formed  habits  of  work. 

I  looked  in  at  his  office  the  next  day. 
A  box  of  white  kids  was  lying  open  on 
the  table.  A  three-cornered  note,  direct- 
ed in  a  very  delicate  lady's -hand,  was 
distinguishable  among  a  heap  of  papers. 
I  was  just  going  to  call  him  to  account 
for  his  proceedings,  when  he  pushed  the 
three-cornered  note  aside  and  took  up  a 
letter  with  a  great  corporation-seal  upon 
it.  He  had  received  the  offer  of  a  pro- 
fessor's chair  in  an  ancient  and  distin- 
guished institution. 

"  Pretty  well  for  three-and-twenty,  my 
boy,"  I  said.  "I  suppose  you  '11  think 
you  must  be  married  one  of  these  days, 
if  you  accept  this  office." 

Mr.   Langdon   blushed.  —  There    had 

a 

been  stories  about  him,  he  knew.  His 
name  had  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  that  of  a  very  charming  young  la- 
dy. The  current  reports  were  not  true. 
He  had  met  this  young  lady,  and  been 
much  pleased  with  her,  in  the  country,  at 
the  house  of  her  grandfather,  the  Rev- 
erend Doctor  Honeywood, —  you  remem- 
ber Miss  Letitia  Forester,  whom  I  have 
mentioned  repeatedly  ?  On  coming  to 
town,  he  found  his  country-acquaintance 
in  a  social  position  which  seemed  to  dis- 
courage his  continued  intimacy.  He  had 
discovered,  however,  that  he  was  a  not  un- 
welcome visitor,  and  had  kept  up  friendly 
relations  with  her.  But  there  was  no 
truth  in  the  current  reports,  —  none  at 
all. 

Some  months  had  passed,  after  this 
visit,  when  I  happened  one  evening  to 
stroll  into  a  box  in  one  of  the  principal 
theatres  of  the  city.  A  small  party  sat 
on  the  seats  before  me :  a  middle-aged 
gentleman  and  his  lady,  in  front,  and 
directly  behind  them  my  young  doctor 
and  the  same  very  handsome  young  la- 
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dy  I  had  seen  him  walking  with  on  the 
side -walk  before  the  swell -fronts  and 
south-exposures.  As  Professor  Langdon 
seemed  to  be  very  much  taken  up  with 
his  companion,  and  both  of  them  looked 
as  if  they  were  enjoying  themselves,  I 
determined  not  to  make  my  presence 
known  to  my  young  friend,  and  to  with- 
draw quietly  after  feasting  my  eyes  with 
the  sight  of  them  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  It  looks  as  if  something  might  come 
of  it,"  I  said  to  myself. 


At  that  moment  the  young  lady  lifted 
her  arm  accidentally,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  light  fell  upon  the  clasp  of  a  chain 
which  encircled  her  wrist.  My  eyes  fill- 
ed with  tears  as  I  read  upon  the  clasp, 
in  sharp-cut  Italic  letters,  E.  V.  They 
were  tears  at  once  of  sad  remembrance 
and  of  joyous  anticipation ;  for  the  orna- 
ment on  which  I  looked  was  the  double 
pledge  of  a  dead  sorrow  and  a  living 
affection.  It  was  the  golden  bracelet, — 
the  parting-gift  of  Elsie  Venner. 


BUBBLES. 

i. 

I  STOOD  on  the  brink  in  childhood, 
And  watched  the  bubbles  go 

From  the  rock-fretted  sunny  ripple 
To  the  smoother  lymph  below ; 

And  over  the  white  creek-bottom, 

Under  them  every  one, 
Went  golden  stars  in  the  water, 

All  luminous  with  the  sun. 

But  the  bubbles  brake  on  the  surface, 
And  under,  the  stars  of  gold 

Brake,  and  the  hurrying  water 
Flowed  onward,  swift  and  cold. 

II. 

I  stood  on  the  brink  in  manhood, 
And  it  came  to  my  weary  heart, — 

In  my  breast  so  dull  and  heavy, 
After  the  years  of  smart,  — 

That  every  hollowest  bubble 
Which  over  my  life  had  passed 

Still  into  its  deeper  current 
Some  sky-sweet  gleam  bad  cast ; 

That,  however  I  mocked  it  gayly, 
And  guessed  at  its  hollowness, 

Still  shone,  with  each  bursting  bubble, 
One  star  in  my  soul  the  less. 
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CITIES   AND   PARKS: 

X 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  NEW  YOKK  CENTKAL  PARK. 

THE  first  murderer  was  the  first  city-  It  must  seem  to  foreigners  of  all  things 
builder;  and  a  good  deal  of  murdering  the  strangest,  that,  in  a  country  where 
has  been  carried  on  in  the  interest  of  land  is  sold  at  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
city-building  ever  since  Cain's  day.  Nar-  five  cents  the  acre  by  the  square  mile, 
row  and  crooked  streets,  want  of  proper  there  should  in  any  considerable  part 
sewerage  and  ventilation,  the  absence  of  of  it  be  a  want  of  room,  —  any  neces- 
forethought  in  providing  open  spaces  for  sity  for  crowding  the  population  into 
the  recreation  of  the  people,  the  allow-  pent-up  cities, —  any  narrowness  of 
ance  of  intramural  burials,  and  of  fetid  streets,  or  want  of  commons  and  parks, 
nuisances,  such  as  slaughter-houses  and  And  yet  it  is  an  undeniable  truth  that 
manufactories  of  offensive  stuffs,  have  con-  our  American  cities  are  all  suffering  the 
verted  cities  into  pestilential  inclosures,  want  of  ample  thoroughfares,  destitute 
and  kept  Jefferson's  saying — "  Great  cit-  of  adequate  parks  and  commons,  and  too 
ies  are  great  sores  " — true  in  its  most  lit-  much  crowded  for  health,  convenience, 
eral  and  mortifying  sense.  or  beauty.  Boston  has  for  its  main 

There  is  some  excuse  for  the  crowd-  street  a  serpentine  lane,  wide  enough  to 

ed  and  irregular  character  of  Old- World  drive  the  cows  home  from  their  pastures, 

cities.     They  grew,  and  were  not  build-  but  totally  and  almost  fatally  inadequate  to 

ed.     Accumulations  of  people,  who  light-  be  the  great  artery  of  a  city  of  two  hun- 

ed  like  bees  upon  a  chance  branch,  they  dred  thousand  people.    Philadelphia  is 

found  themselves  hived  in  obdurate  brick  little  better  off  with  her  narrow  Chest- 

and  mortar  before  they  knew  it;    and  nut    Street,   which   purchases   what   ac- 

then,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  their  crib-  commodation  it  affords  by  admitting  the 

bed,  cabined,  and  confined  condition,  they  parallel  streets  to  nearly  equal  use,  and 

must  tear  down  sacred  landmarks,  sacri-  thus  sacrificing  the  very  idea  of  a  metro- 

fice  invaluable  possessions,  and  trample  politan  thoroughfare,  in  which  the  splen- 

on  prescriptive  rights,  to  provide  breath-  dor  and  motion  and  life  of  a  metropolis 

ing-room   for  their  gasping  population,  ought  to  be  concentrated.     New  York 

Besides,  air,   water,  light,   and    cleanli-  succeeds  in  making  Broadway  what  the 

ness  are  modern  innovations.     The  nose  Toledo,  the  Strand,  the  Linden  Strasse, 

seems  to  have  acquired  its  sensitiveness  the  Italian  Boulevards  are ;  but  the  street 

within  a  hundred  years, —  the  lungs  their  is  notoriously  blocked  and  confused,  and 

objection  to  foul  air,  and  the  palate  its  occasions  more  loss  of  time  and  temper 

disgust  at  ditch-water  like  the  Thames,  and  life  and  limb  than  would  amply  re- 

within  a  more  recent  period.     Honestly  pay,  once  in  five  years,  the  widening  of 

dirty,  and  robustly  indifferent  to  what  it  to  double  its  present  breadth, 

mortally  offends  our  squeamish  senses,  It  is  a  great  misfortune,  that  our  com- 

our  happy  ancestors  fattened  on  carbon-  mercial  metropolis,  the  predestined  home 

ic  acid  gas,  and  took  the  exhalations  of  of  five  millions  of  people,  should  not  have  a 

graveyards  and  gutters  with  a  placidity  single  street  worthy  of  the  population,  the 

of  stomach  that  excites  our  physiological  wealth,  the  architectural  ambition  ready 

admiration.     If  they  died,  it  was  not  for  to  fill  and  adorn  it.     Wholesale  trade, 

want  of  air.    The  pestilence  carried  them  bankers,  brokers,  and  lawyers  seek  nar- 

off, — and  that  was  a  providential  enemy,  row  streets.     There  must  be  swift  com- 

whose  home-bred  origin  nobody  suspect-  munication  between  the  opposite  sides, 

ed.  and  easy  recognition  of  faces  across  the 
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way.  But  retail  trade  requires  no  such 
conditions.  The  passers  up  and  down  on 
opposite  sides  of  Broadway  are  as  if  in 
different  streets,  and  neither  expect  to 
recognize  each  other  nor  to  pass  from  one 
to  the  other  without  set  effort.  It  took 
a  good  while  to  make  Broad  and  Canal 
Streets  attractive  business-streets,  and  to 
get  the  importers  and  jobbers  out  of  Pearl 
Street;  but  the  work  is  now  done.  The 
Bowery  affords  the  only  remaining  chance 
of  building  a  magnificent  metropolitan 
thoroughfare  in  New  York ;  and  we  an- 
ticipate the  day  when  Broadway  will 
surrender  its  pretensions  to  that  now 
modest  Cheapside.  Already,  about  the 
confluence  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Av- 
enues at  Eighth  Street  are  congregated 
some  of  the  chief  institutions  of  the  city, 
— the  Bible  House,  the  Cooper  Institute, 
the  Astor  Library,  the  Mercantile  Libra- 
ry. Farther  down,  the  continuation  of 
Canal  Street  affords  the  most  commanding 
sites  for  future  public  edifices;  while  the 
neighborhoods  of  Franklin  and  Chatham 
Squares  ought  to  be  seized  upon  to  em- 
bellish the  city  at  imperial  points  with  its 
finest  architectural  piles.  The  capacities 
of  New  York,  below  Union  Square,  for 
metropolitan  splendor  are  entirely  un- 
developed ;  the  best  points  are  still  oc- 
cupied by  comparatively  worthless  build- 
ings, and  the  future  will  produce  a  now 
unlooked-for  change  in  the  whole  char- 
acter of  that  great  district. 

The  huddling  together  of  our  Ameri- 
can cities  is  due  to  the  recentness  of  the 
time  when  space  was  our  greatest  enemy 
and  sparseness  our  chief  discouragement. 
Our  founders  hated  room  as  much  as  a 
backwoods  farmer  hates  trees.  The  pro- 
tecting walls,  which  narrowed  the  ways 
and  cramped  the  houses  of  the  Old- World 
cities,  did  not  put  a  severer  compress 
upon  them  than  the  disgust  of  solitude 
and  the  craving  for  "  the  sweet  security 
of  streets  "  threw  about  our  city-builders. 
In  the  Western  towns  now,  they  carefully 
give  a  city  air  to  their  villages  by  crowd- 
ing the  few  stores  and  houses  of  which 
they  are  composed  into  the  likeliest  ap- 
pearance of  an  absolute  scarcity  of  space. 
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They  labor  unconsciously  to  look  crowd- 
ed, and  would  sooner  go  into  a  cellar  to  ' 
eat  their  oysters  than  have  them  in  the 
finest  saloon  above  ground.  And  so,  if 
a  peninsula  like  Boston,  or  a  miniature 
Mesopotamia  like  New  York,  or  a  basin 
like  Cincinnati,  could  be  found  to  tuck 
away  a  town  in,  in  which  there  was  a 
decent  chance  of  covering  over  the  na- 
kedness of  the  land  within  a  thousand 
years,  they  rejoiced  to  seize  on  it  and 
warm  their  shivering  imaginations  in  the 
idea  of  the  possible  snugness  which  their 
distant  posterity  might  enjoy. 

Boston  owes  its  only  park  worth  nam- 
ing—  the  celebrated  Common  —  to  the 

O 

necessity  of  leaving  a  convenient  cow- 
pasture  for  the  babes  and  sucklings  of 
that  now  mature  community.  Forty 
acres  were  certainly  never  more  fortu- 
nately situated  for  their  predestined  ser- 
vice, nor  more  providentially  rescued  for 
the  higher  uses  of  man.  May  the  mem- 
ory of  the  weaning  babes  who  plead- 
ed for  the  spot  where  their  "milky 
mothers"  fed  be  ever  sacred  in  our 
Athens,  and  may  the  cows  of  Boston  be 
embalmed  with  the  bulls  of  Egypt  !  A 
white  heifer  should  be  perpetually  graz- 
ing, at  her  tether,  in  the  shadoAv  of  the 
Great  Elm.  Would  it  be  wholly  unbe- 
coming one  born  in  full  view  of  that 
lovely  inclosure  to  suggest  that  the 
strai^htness  of  the  lines  in  which  the 

o  + 

trees  are  planted  on  Boston  Common, 
and  the  rapidly  increasing  thickness  of 
their  foliage,  destroy  in  the  summer  .sea- 
son the  effect  of  breadth  and  liberty, 
hide  both  the  immediate  and  the  distant 
landscape,  stifle  the  breeze,  and  diminish 
the  attractiveness  of  the  spot?  Fewer 
trees,  scattered  in  clumps  and  paying  lit- 
tle regard  to  paths,  would  vastly  improve 
the  effect.  The  colonnades  of  the  malls 
furnish  all  the  shade  desirable  in  so  small 
an  inclosure. 

For  the  most  part,  the  proper  laying- 
out  of  cities  is  both  a  matter  of  greater 
ease  and  greater  importance  in  Amer- 
ica than  anywhere  else.  We  are  much 
in  the  condition  of  those  old  Scriptural 
worthies,  of  whom  it  could  be  so  coolly 
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said,  "  So  he  went  and  built  a  city,"  as 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  not  much  greater 
account  than  "  So  he  went  and  built  a 
log-house."  Very  likely  some  of  those 
Biblical  cities,  extemporized  so  tersely, 
were  not  much  more  finished  than  those 
we  now  and  then  encounter  in  our  West- 
ern and  Southern  tours,  where  a  poor 
shed  at  four  cross-roads  is  dignified  with 
the  title.  We  believe  it  was  Samuel 
Dexter,  the  pattern  of  Webster,  who,  on 
hanging  out  his  shingle  in  a  New  Eng- 
land village,  where  a  tavern,  a  school- 
house,  a  church,  and  a  blacksmith's  shop 
constituted  the  whole  settlement,  gave 
as  a  reason,  that,  having  to  break  into 
the  world  somewhere,  he  had  chosen 
the  weakest  place.  He  would  have  tried 
a  new  Western  city,  had  they  then  been 
in  fashion,  as  a  still  softer  spot  in  the 
social  crust.  But  this  rage  for  cities  in 
America  is  prophetic.  The  name  is  a 
spell ;  and  most  of  the  sites,  surveyed  and 
distributed  into  town -lots  with  squares 
and  parks  staked  out,  are  only  a  century 
before  their  time,  and  will  redound  to  the 
future  credit,  however  fatal  to  the  im- 
mediate cash  of  their  projectors.  Who 
can  doubt  that  Cairo  of  Illinois  —  the 
standing  joke  of  tourists,  (and  the  stand- 
ing-water of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,) 
though  no  joke  to  its  founders  —  will 
one  day  rival  its  Egyptian  prototype  ? 
America  runs  to  cities,  and  particularly 
in  its  Northern  latitudes.  As  cities  have 
been  the  nurses  of  democratic  institutions 
and  ideas,  democratic  nations,  for  very 
obvious  reasons,  tend  to  produce  them. 
They  are  the  natural  fruits  of  a  democ- 
racy. And  with  no  people  are  great 
cities  so  important,  or  likely  to  be  so 
increasingly  populous,  as  with  a  great 
agricultural  and  commercial  nation  like 
our  own,  covered  with  a  free  and  equal 
population.  The  vast  wealth  of  such  a 
people,  evenly  distributed,  and  prevented 
from  over-accumulation  in  special  fami- 
lies by  the  absence  of  primogeniture  and 
entail,— their  general  education  and  re- 
fined tastes,  —  the  intense  community  of 
ideas,  through  the  all-pervading  influence 
-.of  a  daily  press  reaching  with  simulta- 


neous diffusion  over  thousands  of  square 
miles,  —  the  facilities  of  locomotion,  — 
all  inevitably  cooperate  with  commer- 
cial necessities  to  create  great  cities, 
— not  merely  as  the  homes  of  the  mer- 
cantile and  wealthy  class,  but  as  cen- 
tres where  the  leisure,  the  tastes,  the 
pride,  and  the  wants  of  the  people  at 
large  repair  more  and  more  for  satis- 
faction. Free  populations,  educated  in 
public  schools  and  with  an  open  career 
for  all,  soon  instinctively  settle  the  high 
economies  of  life. 

Many  observers  have  ascribed  the  rap- 
id change  which  for  twenty  years  past 
has  been  going  on  in  the  relative  char- 
acter of  towns  and  villages  on  the  one 
hand,  and  cities  on  the  other,  to  the 
mere  operation  of  the  railroad -system. 
But  that  system  itself  grew  out  of  high- 
er instincts.  Equal  communities  demand 
equal  privileges  and  advantages.  They 
tend  to  produce  a  common  level. .  The 
country  does  not  acquiesce  in  the  su- 
periority of  the  city  in  manners,  com- 
forts, or  luxuries.  It  demands  a  mar- 
ket at  its  door,  —  first-rate  men  for  its 
advisers  in  all  medical,  legal,  moral,  and 
political  matters.  It  demands  for  itself 
the  amusements,  the  refinements,  the 
privileges  of  the  city.  This  is  to  be 
brought  about  only  by  the  application, 
at  any  cost,  of  the  most  immediate  meth- 
ods of  communication  with  the  city ;  and 
behold  our  railroad  system,  —  the  Bria- 
rean  shaking  of  hands  which  the  coun- 
try grves  the  city  !  The  growth  of  this 
system  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the 
purely  mercenary  policy  which  is  ordi- 
narily supposed  to  govern  the  invest- 
ments of  capital.  The  railroads  of  the 
United  States  are  as  much  the  prod- 
ucts of  social  rivalries  and  the  fruits  of 
an  ineradicable  democratic  instinct  for 
popularizing  all  advantages,  as  of  any 
commercial  emulation.  The  people  have 
willingly  bandaged  their  own  eyes,  and 
allowed  themselves  to  believe  a  profita- 
ble investment  was  made,  because  their 
inclinations  were  so  determined  to  have 
the  roads,  profitable  or  not.  Their  wives 
and  daughters  would  shop  in  the  city  ;  the 
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choicest  sights  and  sounds  were  there ; 
there  concentrated  themselves  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  lights ;  there  were  the 
representative  splendors  of  the  state  or 
nation;  —  and  a  swift  access  to  them  was 
essential  to  true  equality  and  self-respect. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  a  graybeard 
to  recall  the  time  when  every  county- 
town  in  New  England  had,  because  it 
needs  must  have,  its  first-rate  lawyer,  its 
distinguished  surgeon,  its  comprehensive 
business-man,  —  and  when  a  fixed  and 
unchanging  population  gave  to  our  vil- 
lages a  more  solid  and  a  more  elegant 
air  than  they  now  possess.  The  Con- 
necticut river-villages,  with  a  considera- 
ble increase  in  population,  and  a  vast 
improvement  in  the  general  character 
of  the  dwellings,  have  nevertheless  lost 
their  most  characterizing  features,  —  the 
large  and  dignified  residences  of  their 
founders,  and  the  presence  of  the  once 
able  and  widely  known  men  that  were 
identified  with  their  local  importance 
and  pride.  The  railroads  have  concen- 
trated the  ability  of  all  the  professions  in 
the  cities,  and  carried  thither  the  wealth 
of  all  the  old  families.  To  them,  and 
not  to  the  county-town,  repair  the  people 
for  advice  in  all  critical  matters,  for  sup- 
plies in  all  important  purchases,  for  all 
their  rarest  pleasures,  and  all  their  most 
prized  and  memorable  opportunities. 

Cities,  and  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  cities,  are  rapidly  becoming  the 
chosen  residences  of  the  enterprising, 
successful,  and  intelligent.  As  might  be 
supposed,  the  movement  works  both  ways : 
the  locomotive  facilities  carry  citizens  in- 
to the  country,  as  well  as  countrymen  in- 
to the  city.  But  those  who  have  once 
tasted  the  city  are  never  wholly  weaned 
from  it,  and  every  citizen  who  moves 
into  a  village-community  sends  two  coun- 
trymen back  to  take  his  place.  He  in- 
fects the  country  with  civic  tastes,  and 
acts  as  a  great  conductor  between  the 
town  and  the  country.  It  is  apparent, 
too,  that  the  experience  of  ten  years, 
during  which  some  strong  reaction  upon 
the  centripetal  tendencies  of  the  previous 
ten  years  drove  many  of  the  wealthy 


and  the  self-supposed  lovers  of  quietude 
and  space  into  the  country,  has  dis- 
persed several  very  natural  prejudices, 
and  returned  the  larger  part  of  the  tru- 
ants to  their  original  ways.  One  of  these 
prejudices  was,  that  our  ordinary  North- 
ern climate  was  as  favorable  to  the  out- 
door habits  of  the  leisurely  class  as  the 
English  climate ;  whereas,  besides  not  hav- 
ing a  leisurely  class,  and  never  being  des- 
tined to  have  any,  under  our  wise  wealth- 
distributing  customs,  and  not  having  any 
out-door  habits,  which  grow  up  only  on 
estates  and  on  hereditary  fortunes,  ex- 
perience has  convinced  most  who  have 
tried  it  that  we  have  only  six  months 
when  out-of-doors  allows  any  comfort, 
health,  or  pleasure  away  from  the  city. 
The  roads  are  sloughs;  side-walks  are 
wanting ;  shelter  is  gone  with  the  leaves ; 
non-intercourse  is  proclaimed ;  compan- 
ionship cannot  be  found;  leisure  is  a 
drug ;  books  grow  stupid ;  the  country  is 
a  stupendous  bore.  Another  prejudice 
was  the  anticipated  economy  of  the 
country.  This  has  turned  out  to  be, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  an  econo- 
my to  those  who  fall  in  with  its  ways, 
which  citizens  are  wholly  inapt  and  un- 
prepared to  do.  It  is  very  economical 
not  to  want  city  comforts  and  convenien- 
ces. But  it  proves  more  expensive  to 
those  who  go  into  the  country  to  want 
them  there  than  it  did  to  have  them 
where  they  abound.  They  are  not  to  be 
had  in  the  country  at  any  price,  —  water, 
gas,  fuel,  food,  attendance,  amusement, 
locomotion  in  all  weathers ;  but  such  a 
moderate  measure  of  them  as  a  city-bred 
family  cannot  live  without  involves  so 
great  an  expense,  that  the  expected  econ- 
omy of  life  in  the  country  to  those  not 
actually  brought  up  there  turns  out  a  de- 
lusion. The  expensiveness  of  life  in  the 
city  comes  of  the  generous  and  grand 
scale  on  which  it  there  proceeds,  not 
from  the  superior  cost  of  the  necessaries 
or  comforts  of  life.  They  are  undoubt- 
edly cheaper  in  the  city,  all  things  con- 
sidered, than  anywhere  in  the  country. 
Where  everything  is  to  be  had,  in  the 
smallest  or  the  largest  quantities,  —  where 
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every  form  of  service  can  be  command-  gallon.  This  admirable  housekeeping  is 
ed.at  a  moment's  notice, — where  the  wit,  equalled  in  economy  only  by  that  of  a 
skill,  competition  of  a  country  are  con-  million naire,  a  New-Yorker,  and  a  bach- 
centrated  upon  the  furnishing  of  all  com-  elor  also,  whose  accounts,  all  accurately 
modifies  at  the  most  taking  rates, —  there  kept  by  his  own  hand,  showed,  after  death, 
prices  will,  of  course,  be  most  reasonable;  that  (1st)  his  own  living,  (2d)  his  support 
and  the  expensiveness  of  such  commu-  of  religion,  (3d)  his  chanties,  (4th)  his 
nities,  we  repeat,  is  entirely  due  to  the  gifts  to  a  favorite  niece,  had  not  averag- 
abundant  wealth  which  makes  such  enor-  ed,  for  twenty  years,  over  five  hundred 
mous  demands  and  secures  such  various  dollars.  Truly,  the  city  is  a  cheap  place 
comforts  and  luxuries;  —  in  short,  it  is  to  live  "in,  for  those  who  know  how  !  And 
the  high  standard  of  living,  not  the  cost  what  place  is  cheap  for  those  who  do  not  ? 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  high  Contrary  to  the  old  notion,  the  more  ac- 
standard  is,  of  course,  an  evil  to  those  curate  statistics  of  recent  times  have  prov- 
whose  social  ambition  drives  them  to  a  ed  the  city,  as  compared  with  the  coun- 
rivalry  for  which  they  are  not  prepared,  try,  the  more  healthy,  the  more  moral, 
But  no  special  pity  is  due  to  hardships  and  the  more  religious  place.  What  used 
self-imposed  by  pride  and  folly.  The  to  be  considered  the  great  superiority  of 
probability  is,  that,  proportioned  to  their  the  country  —  hardship,  absence  of  social 
income  from  labor,  the  cost  of  living  in  excitements  and  public  amusements,  sim- 
the  city,  for  the  bulk  of  its  population,  pie  food,  freedom  from  moral  exposure 
is  lighter,  their  degree  of  comfort  consid-  —  a  better  knowledge  of  the  human  con- 
ered,  than  in  the  country.  And  for  the  stitution,  considered  either  physically  or 
wealthy  class  of  society,  no  doubt,  on  the  morally,  has  shown  to  be  decidedly  op- 
whole,  economy  is  served  by  living  in  the  posed  to  health  and  virtue.  More  con- 
city.  Our  most  expensive  class  is  that  stitutions  are  broken  down  in  the  harden- 
which  lives  in  the  country  after  the  man-,  ing  process  than  survive  and  profit  by  it. 
ner  of  the  city.  Cold  houses,  coarse  food  unskilfully  cook- 
A  literary  man,  of  talents  and  thorough  ed,  long  winters,  harsh  springs,  however 
respectability,  lately  informed  us,  that,  af-  favorable  to  the  heroism  of  the  stomach, 
ter  trying  all  places,  cities,  villages,  farm-  the  lungs,  and  the  spirits,  are  not  found 
houses,  boarding-houses,  hotels,  taverns,  conducive  to  longevity.  In  like  manner, 
he  had  discovered  that  keeping  house  in  monotony,  seclusion,  lack  of  variety  and 
New  York  was  the  cheapest  way  to  live,  of  social  stimulus  lower  the  tone  of  hu- 
—  vastly  the  cheapest,  if  the  amount  of  manity,  drive  to  sensual  pleasures  and  se- 
convenience  and  comfort  was  considered,  cret  vices,  and  nourish  a  miserable  pack 
— and  absolutely  cheapest  in  fact.  To  be  of  mean  and  degrading  immoralities,  of 
sure,  being  a  bachelor,  his  housekeeping  which  scandal,  gossip,  backbiting,  tale- 
was  done  in  a  single  room,  the  back-room  bearing  are  the  better  examples, 
of  a  third-story,  in  a  respectable  and  con-  In  the  Old  World,  the  wealth  of  states 
venient  house  and  neighborhood.  His  is  freely  expended  in  the  embellishment 
rent  was  ninety-six  dollars  a  year.  His  of  their  capitals.  It  is  well  understood, 
expenses  of  every  other  kind,  (clothing  not  only  that  loyalty  is  never  more  eco- 
excepted,)  one  dollar  a  week.  He  could  nomically  secured  than  by  a  lavish  ap- 
not  get  his  chop  or  steak  cooked  well  peal  to  the  pride  of  the  citizen  in  the 
enough,  nor  his  coflee  made  right,  until  magnificence  of  the  public  buildings  and 
he  took  them  in  hand  himself,  —  nor  his  grounds  which  he  identifies  with  his  na- 
bed  made,  nor  his  room  cleaned.  His  tionality,  but  that  popular  restlessness  is 
conveniences  were  incredibly  great.  He  exhaled  and  dangerous  passions  drained 
cooked  by  alcohol,  and  expected  to  warm  off  in  the  roominess  which  parks  and  gar- 
himself  the  winter  through  on  two  gal-  dens  afford  the  common  people.  In  the 
Ions  of  alcohol  at  seventy-five  cents  a  New  World,  it  has  not  yet  proved  neces- 
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sary  to  provide  against  popular  discon- 
tents or  to  bribe  popular  patriotism  with 
spectacles  and  state-parade ;  and  if  it 
were  so,  there  is  no  government  with  an 
interest  of  its  own  separate  from  that  of 
the  people  to  adopt  this  policy.  It  has 
therefore  been  concluded  that  democratic 
institutions  must  necessarily  lack  splendor 
and  great  public  provision  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  aesthetic  tastes  or  the  indul- 
gence of  the  leisure  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. The  people  being,  then,  our  sover- 
eigns, it  has  not  been  felt  that  they  would 
or  could  have  the  largeness  of  view,  the 
foresight,  the  sympathy  with  leisure,  ele- 
gance, and  ease,  to  provide  liberally  and 
expensively  for  their  own  recreation  and 
refreshment.  A  bald  utility  has  been  the 
anticipated  genius  of  our  public  policy. 
Our  national  Mercury  was  to  be  simply 
the  god  of  the  post-office,  or  the  sprite  of 
the  barometer,  —  our  Pan,  to  keep  the 
crows  from  the  corn-fields,  —  our  Muses, 
to  preside  over  district-schools.  It  begins 
now  to  appear  that  the  people  are  not 
likely  to  think  anything  too  good  for 
themselves,  or  to  higgle  about  the  ex- 
pense of  whatever  ministers  largely  to 
their  tastes  and  fancies,  —  that  political 
freedom,  popular  education,  the  circula- 
tion of  newspapers,  books,  engravings, 
pictures,  have  already  created  a  public 
which  understands  that  man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  —  which  demands 
leisure,  beauty,  space,  architecture,  land- 
scape, music,  elegance,  with  an  impera- 
tive voice,  and  is  ready  to  back  its  de- 
mands with  the  necessary  self-taxation. 
This  experience  our  absolute  faith  in  free 
institutions  enabled  us  to  anticipate  as  the 
inevitable  result  of  our  political  system ; 
but  let  us  confess  that  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  has  developed  itself  has  taken 
us  by  surprise.  We  knew,  that,  when  the 
people  truly  realized  their  sovereignty, 
they  would  claim  not  only  the  utilitarian, 
but  the  artistic  and  munificent  attributes 
of  their  throne,  —  and  that  all  the  splen- 
dors and  decorations,  all  the  provisions 
for  leisure,  taste,  and  recreation,  which 
kin^s  and  courts  have  made,  would  be 

O  * 

found  to  be  mere  preludes  and  rehear- 


sals to  the  grander  arrangements  and 
achievements  of  the  vastly  richer  and 
more  legitimate  sovereign,  the  People, 
when  he  understood  his  own  right  and 
duty.  As  dynasties  and  thrones  have  been 
predictions  of  the  royalty  of  the  people, 
so  old  courts  and  old  capitals,  with  all 
their  pomp  and  circumstance,  their  parks 
and  gardens,  galleries  and  statues,  are  but 
dim  prefigurings  of  the  glories  of  archi- 
tecture, the  grandeur  of  the  grounds,  the 
splendor  and  richness  of  the  museums  and 
conservatories  with  which  the  people  will 
finally  crown  their  own  self-respect  and 
decorate  their  own  majesty.  But  we  did 
not  expect  to  see  this  sure  prophecy  turn- 
ing itself  into  history  in  our  day.  We 
thought  the  people  were  too  busy  with 
the  spade  and  the  quill  to  care  for  any 
other  sceptres  at  present.  But  it  is 
now  plain  that  they  have  been  dream- 
ing princely  dreams  and  thinking  royal 
thoughts  all  the  while,  and  are  now  ready 
to  put  them  into  costly  expression. 

Passing  by  all  other  evidences  of  this, 
we  come  at  once  to  the  most  majestic 
and  indisputable  witness  of  this  fact,  the 
actual  existence  of  the  Central  Park  in 
New  York,  —  the  most  striking  evidence 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  yet  af- 
forded in  the  history  of  free  institutions, 
—  the  best  answer  yet  given  to  the  doubts 
and  fears  which  have  frowned  on  the  the- 
ory of  self-government,  —  the  first  grand 
proof  that  the  people  do  not  mean  to 
give  up  the  advantages  and  victories  of 
aristocratic  governments,  in  maintaining 
a  popular  one,  but  to  engraft  the  energy, 
foresight,  and  liberality  of  concentrated 
powers  upon  democratic  ideas,  and  keep 
all  that  has  adorned  and  improved  the 
past,  while  abandoning  what  has  im- 
paired and  disgraced  it.  That  the  Amer- 
ican people  appreciate  and  are  ready  to 
support  what  is  most  elegant,  refined, 
and  beautiful  in  the  greatest  capitals  of 
Europe,  —  that  they  value  and  intend  to 
provide  the  largest  and  most  costly  op- 
portunities for  the  enjoyment  of  their 
own  leisure,  artistic  tastes,  and  rural  in- 
stincts, is  emphatically  declared  in  the 
history,  progress,  and  manifest  destiny  of 
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the  Central  Park ;   while   their  compe-  better  half  of  their  money  under  ground 

tency  to  use  wisely,  to  enjoy  peacefully,  and  out  of  sight,  invested  in  drains  and 

to  protect  sacredly,  and  to  improve  indus-  foundations  of  roads,  —  that  they  should 

triously  the  expensive,  exposed,  and  ele-  acquiesce  cheerfully  in  all  the  restrictions 

gant  pleasure-ground  they  have  devised,  necessary  to  the  achievement  of  the  work, 

is  proved  with  redundant  testimony  by  while  admitted  freely  to  the  use  and  en- 

the  year   and   more   of  experience  we  joyment  of  its  inchoate  processes,  —  that 

have  had  in  the  use  of  the  Park,  under  their  conduct  and  manners  should  prove 

circumstances  far  less  favorable  than  any  so  unexceptionable, —  their  disposition  to 

that  can  ever  again  arise.     As  a  test  of  trespass  upon  strict  rules  so  small,  —  their 

the  ability  of  the  people  to  know  their  use  and  improvement  of  the  work  so  free, 

own  higher  wants,  of  the  power  of  their  so  easy,  and  so  immediately  justificatory 

artistic    instincts,   their    docility  to   the  of  all  the  cost  of  so  generous  and  grand 

counsels  of  their  most  judicious  repre-  an  enterprise :  these  things  throw  light  and 

sentatives,  their  superiority  to  petty  econ-  cheer  upon  the  prospects  of  popular  in- 

omies,  their  strength  to  resist  the  natural  stitutions,  at  a  period  when  they  are  seri- 

opposition  of  heavy  tax-payers  to  expen-  ously  clouded  from  other  quarters, 

sive  public  works,  their  gentleness  and  We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any 

amenableness  to  just  authority  in  the  pur-  description  of  the  Central  Park.     Those 

suit  of  their  pleasures,  of  their  susceptibil-  who  have  not  already  visited  it  will  find 

ity  to  the  softening  influences  of  elegance  a  description,  accompanying  a  study  for 

and  beauty,  of  their  honest  pride  and  re-  the   plan   submitted  for  competition   in 

joicing  in  their  own  splendor,  of  their  1858,  by  Messrs.  Olmsted  and  Vaux,  and 

superior  fondness  for  what  is  innocent  published  among  the  Documents  of  the 

and   elevating   over  what  is  base   and  New  York  Senate,  which  will  satisfy  their 

degrading,  when  brought   within   equal  utmost  expectations.    We  wish  merely  to 
reach,  the  Central  Park  has  already  af-  .  throw  out  some  replies  to  the  leading  ob- 

forded  most  encouraging,  nay,  most  de-  jections  we  have  met  in  the  papers  and 

cisive  proof.  other  quarters  to  the  plan  itself.     We 

The  Central  Park  is  an  anomaly  to  need  hardly  say  that  the  Central  Park 

those  who  have  not  deeply  studied  the  requires  no  advocate  and  no  defence.   Its 

tendencies  of  popular  governments.    It  is  great  proprietor,  the  Public,  is  perfectly 

a  royal  work,  undertaken  and  achieved  satisfied  with  his  purchase  and  his  agents, 

by  the  Democracy, — surprising  equally  He  thinks  himself  providentially  guided 

themselves  and  their  skeptical  friends  at  in  the  choice  of  his  Superintendent,  and 

home  and  abroad, —  and  developing,  both  does  not  vainly  pique  himself  upon  his 

in  its  creation  and  growth,  in  its  use  and  sagacity  in  selecting  Mr.  Frederick  Law 

application,  new  and  almost  incredible  Olmsted  for  the  post.     This  gentleman, 

tastes,  aptitudes,  capacities,  and  powers  in  in  his  place,  offsets  at  least  a  thousand 

the  people  themselves.     That  the  people  square  plugs  in  round  holes.     He  is  pre- 

should  be  capable  of  the  magnanimity  of  cisely  the  man  for  the  place,— and  that  is 

laying  down  their  authority,  when  neces-  precisely  the  place  for  the  man.    Among 

sary  to  concentrate  it  in  the  hands  of  en-  final  causes,  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  as- 

ergetic  and  responsible  trustees  requiring  sign  the  Central  Park  as  the  reason  of  his 

large  powers,— that  they  should  be  willing  existence.     To  fill  the  duties  of  his  office 

to  tax  themselves  heavily  for  the  benefit  as  he  has  filled  them,  • —  to  prove  himself 

of  future  generations, — that  they  should  equally  competent  as  original  designer, 

be  wise  enough  to  distrust  their  own  judg-  patient   executor,   potent   disciplinarian, 

ment  and  defer  modestly  to  the  counsels  and  model  police-officer,  —  to  enforce  a 

of  experts, —  that  they  should  be  in  favor  method,  precision,  and  strictness,  equally 

of  the  most  solid  and  substantial  work, —  marked  in  the  workmanship,  in  the  ac- 

that  they  should  be  willing  to  have  the  counts,  and  in  the  police  of  the  Park, — 
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to  be  equally  studious  of  the  highest  pos-  pected  to  have  a  pride  and  pleasure  in 

sible  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  work  by  using  it  rightly,  in  cherishing  and  protect- 

the  public  of  to-day,  and  of  the  prospects  ing  it  against  all  causes  of  injury  and  di- 

and  privileges  of  the  coming  generations,  lapidation,  and  that  this  is  to  be  provided 

—  to  sympathize  with  the  outside  people,  for  and  encouraged, 

while  in  the  closest  fellowship  with  the  A  want  of  appreciation  of  the   first 

inside,  —  to  make  himself  equally  the  fa-  assumption  is  the  cause   of  all  sincere 

vorite  and  friend  of  the  people  and  of  the  criticism  against  the  Transverse  Roads, 

workmen :  this  proves  an  original  adap-  Some  engineers   originally   pronounced 

tation,  most  carefully  improved,  which  we  them  impracticable  of  construction ;  but 

seriously  believe  not  capable  of  being  par-  all  their  grounds  of  apprehension  have 

alleled  in  any  other  public  work,  of  simi-  been  removed  by  the  construction  of  two 

lar  magnitude,  ever  undertaken.      The  of  them,  especially  by  the  completion  of 

union  of  prosaic  sense  with  poetical  feel-  the  tunnel  under  Vista  Rock,  and  below 

ing,  of  democratic  sympathies  with  refined  the  foundation  of1  the  Reservoir  ernbank- 

and  scholarly  tastes,  of  punctilious  respect  ment  and  wall.     They  were  planned  for 

for  facts  with  tender  hospitality  for  ideas,  the  future  ;  they  are  being  built  solidly, 

has  enabled  him  to  appreciate  and  em-  massively,  permanently,  for  the  future, 

body,  both  in  the  conception  and  exe-  Less   thoroughly   and   expensively  con- 

cution  of  the  Park,  the  beau-ideal  of  a  structed,  they  would  need  to  be  rebuilt  in 

people's  pleasure-ground.     If  he  had  not  the  future  at  enormously  increased  cost, 

borne,  as  an  agriculturist,  and  as  the  keen-  and  with  great  interruption  to  the  use  of 

est,  most  candid,  and  instructive  of  all  our  the  Park ;  and  the  grounds  in  their  vicin- 

writers  on  the  moral  and  political  econ-  ity,  losing  the  advantage  of  age,  would 

omy  of  our  American  Slavery,  a  name  need  to  be  remodelled  and  remade.     An 

to  be  long  remembered,  he  might  safely  engineer,  visiting  the  Park  for  the  first 

trust  his  reputation  to  the  keeping  of  New  time,  and  hearing  the  criticism  to  which 

York  city  and  all  her  successive  citizens,  we  refer  applied  to  the  walls  and  bridges 

as  the  author  and  achiever  of  the  Cen-  of  the  Transverse  Roads,  observed,  — 

tral  Park, —  which,  when  completed,  will  "People  in  this  country  are  so  unaccus- 

prove,  we  are  confident,  the  most  splen-  tomed  to  see  genuine  substantial  work, 

did,  satisfactory,  and  popular  park  in  the  they  do  not  know  what  it  means  when 

world.  they  meet  with  it."     We  think  he  did 

Two  grand  assumptions  have  con-  not  do  the  people  justice, 
trolled  the  design  from  the  inception.  The  Transverse  Roads  passing  through 
First,  That  the  Park  would  be  the  the  Park  will  not  be  seen  from  it ;  and 
only  park  deserving  the  name,  for  a  although  they  will  not  be,  when  deep  in 
town  of  twice  or  thrice  the  present  pop-  the  shadow  of  the  overhanging  bridges 
ulation  of  New  York  ;  that  this  town  and  groves,  without  a  very  grand  beauty, 
would  be  built  compactly  around  it  (and  this  will  be  the  beauty  of  utility  and  of 
in  this  respect  of  centrality  it  would  dif-  permanence,  not  of  imaginative  grace, 
fer  from  any  extant  metropolitan  park  The  various  bridges  and  archways  of  the 
of  magnitude  )  ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  Park  proper,  while  equally  thorough  in 
town  of  greater  wealth  and  more  luxu-  their  mode  of  construction,  and  conse- 
rious  demands  than  any  now  existing.  quently  expensive,  are  in  all  cases  em- 
Second,  That,  while  in  harmony  with  bellished  each  with  special  decorations  in 
the  luxury  of  the  rich,  the  Park  should  form  and  color.  These  decorations  have 
and  would  be  used  more  than  any  exist-  the  same  quality  of  substantiality  and  thor- 
ing  park  by  people  of  moderate  wealth  ough  good  workmanship.  Note  the  clean 
and  by  poor  people,  and  that  its  use  by  under-cutting  of  the  leaves,  (of  which 
these  people  must  be  made  safe,  conven-  there  are  more  than  fifty  different  forms 
ient,  agreeable  ;  that  they  must  be  ex-  in  the  decorations  of  the  Terrace  arch,) 
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and  their  consequent  sharp  and  expres- 
sive shadows.  Admitting  the  need  of  these 
structures,  and  the  economy  of  a  method 
of  construction  which  would  render  them 
permanent,  the  additional  cost  of  their 
permanent  decoration  in  this  way  could 
not  have  been  rationally  grudged. 

Regard  for  the  distant  future  has  like- 
wise controlled  the  planting;  and  the 
Commissioners,  in  so  far  as  they  have 
resisted  the  clamor  of  the  day,  that  the 
Park  must  be  immediately  shaded,  have 
done  wisely.  Every  horticulturist  knows 
that  this  immediate  shade  would  be  pur- 
chased at  an  expense  of  dwarfed,  diseas- 
ed, and  deformed  trees,  with  stinted  shade, 
in  the  future.  No  man  has  planted  large 
and  small  trees  together  without  regret- 
ting the  former  within  twenty  years.  The 
same  consideration  answers  an  objection 
which  has  been  made,  that  the  trees  are 
too  much  arranged  in  masses  of  color. 
Imagine  a  growth  of  twenty  years,  with 
the  proper  thinnings,  and  most  of  these 
masses  will  resolve  each  into  one  tree, 
singled  out,  as  the  best  individual  of  its 
mass,  to  remain.  There  is  a  large  scale 
in  the  planting,  as  in  everything  else. 

Regard  to  the  convenience,  comfort, 
and  safety  of  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
visit  the  Park  in  carriages  has  led  to  an 
unusual  extent  and  variety  of  character 
in  the  walks,  and  also  to  a  peculiar  ar- 
rangement by  which  they  are  carried 
in  many  instances  beneath  and  across 
the  line  of  the  carriage-roads.  Thus  ac- 
cess can  be  had  by  pedestrians  to  all 
parts  of  the  Park  at  times  when  the  roads 
are  thronged  with  vehicles,  without  any 
delays  or  dangers  in  crossing  the  roads, 
and  without  the  humiliation  to  sensitive 
democrats  of  being  spattered  or  dusted, 
or  looked  down  upon  from  luxurious 
equipages. 

The  great  irregularity  of  the  surface  of- 
fers facilities  for  this  purpose,  —  the  walks 
being  carried  through  the  heads  of  val- 
leys which  are  crossed  by  the  carriage- 
ways upon  arches  of  masonry.  Now 
with  regard  to  these  archways,  if  no  pur- 
poses of  convenience  were  to  be  served 
by  them,  the  Park  would  not,  we  may  ad- 


mit, be  beautified  by  them.  But  we  as- 
sume that  the  population  of  New  York 
.  is  to  be  doubled  ;  that,  when  it  is  so,  if  not 
sooner,  the  walks  and  drives  of  the  Park 
will  often  be  densely  thronged ;  and,  for 
the  comfort  of  the  people,  when  that  shall 
be  the  case,  we  consider  that  these  arch- 
ways will  be  absolutely  necessary.*  As- 
suming further,  then,  that  they  are  to  be 
built,  and,  if  ever,  built  now,  —  since  it 
would  involve  an  entirely  new-modelling 
of  the  Park  to  introduce  them  in  the  fu- 
ture, —  it  was  necessary  to  pay  some  at- 
tention to  make  them  agreeable  and  un- 
monotonous  objects,  or  the  general  im- 
pression of  ease,  freedom,  and  variety 
would  be  interfered  with  very  materially. 
It  is  not  to  make  the  Park  architectural, 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  that  various 
and  somewhat  expensive  design  is  intro- 
duced; on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion to  plant  closely  in  the  vicinity  of  all 
the  arches,  so  that  they  may  be  unnoticed 
in  the  general  effect,  and  be  seen  only 
just  at  the  time  they  are  being  used,  when, 
of  course,  they  must  come  under  notice. 
The  charge  is  made,  that  the  features 
of  the  natural  landscape  have  been  dis- 
regarded in  the  plan.  To  which  we  an- 
swer, that  on  the  ground  of  the  Lower 
Park  there  was  originally  no  landscape, 
in  the  artistic  sense.  There  were  hills, 
and  hillocks,  and  rocks,  and  swampy  val- 
leys. It  would  have  been  easy  to  flood 
the  swamps  into  ponds,  to  clothe  the  hil- 
locks with  grass  and  the  hills  with  fo- 

*  The  length  of  roads,  walks,  etc.,  completed, 
will  be  found  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  pp. 
47-52. 

The  length  of  the  famous  drive  in  Hyde 
Park  (the  Ring  Road)  is  2i  miles.  There  is 
another  road,  straight  between  two  gates,  !£ 
miles  in  length.  "Rotten  Row"  (the  Ride) 
is  a  trifle  over  a  mile  in  length. 

The  length  of  Drive  in  Central  Park  will 
be  9^  miles ;  the  length  of  Bridle  Roads,  5£ 
miles  ;  the  length  of  Walks,  20  miles. 

Ten  miles  of  walk,  gravelled  and  substan- 
tially underlaid,  are  now  finished. 

Eighteen  archways  are  planned,  beside  those 
of  the  Transverse  Roads,  equal  1  to  46  acres. 
When  the  planting  is  well-grown,  no  two  of 
the  archways  will  be  visible  from  the  same 
point. 
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liage,  and  leave  the  rocks  each  unscathed 
in  its  picturesqueness.  And  this  would 
have  been  a  great  improvement ;  yet 
there  would  be  no  landscape :  there 
would  be  an  unassociated  succession  of 
objects,  —  many  nice  "bits"  of  scenery, 
appropriate  to  a  villa-garden  or  to  an 
artist's  sketch-book,  but  no  scenery  such 
as  an  artist  arranges  for  his  broad  can- 
vas, no  composition,  no  park-like  pros- 
pect. It  would  have  afforded  a  good 
place  for  loitering;  but  if  this  were  all 
that  was  desirable,  forty  acres  would  have 
done  as  well  as  a  thousand,  as  is  shown 
in  the  Ramble.  Space,  breadth,  objects 
in  the  distance,  clear  in  outline,  but  ob- 
scure, mysterious,  exciting  curiosity,  in 
their  detail,  were  wanting. 

O 

To  their  supply  there  were  hard  limi- 
tations.   On  each  side,  within  half  a  mile 
of  each  other,  there  were  to  be  lines  of 
stone  and  brick  houses,  cutting  off  any 
great  lateral  distance.     Suppose  one  to 
have  entered  the  Park  at  the  south  end, 
and  to  have  moved  far  enough  within  it 
to  dispossess  his  mind  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  streets  :  he  will  have  threaded  his  way 
between  hillocks  and  rocks,  one  after  an- 
other, differing  in  magnitude,  but  never 
opening  a  landscape  having  breadth  or 
distance.      He  ascends  a  hill  and  looks 
northward :  the  most  distant  object  is  the 
hard,  straight,  horizontal  line  of  the  stone 
wall  of  the  Reservoir,  flanked  on  one  side 
by  the  peak  of  Vista  Rock.     It  is  a  little 
over  a  mile  distant,  —  but,  standing  clear 
out  against  the  horizon,  appears  much 
less  than  that.     Hide  it  with  foliage,  as 
well  as  the  houses  right  and  left,  and  the 
limitation  of  distance  is  a  mile  in  front 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  upon  each  side. 
Low  hills  or  ridges  of  rock  in  a  great 
degree  cut  off  the  intermediate  ground 
from  view :  cross  these,  and  the  same  un- 
associated succession  of  objects  might  be 
visited,  but  no  one  of  them  would  have 
engaged  the  visitor's  attention   and  at- 
tracted  him   onward    from   a   distance. 
The  plan  has  evidently  been  to  make  a 
selection  of  the  natural  features  to  form 
the  leading  ideas  of  the  new  scenery,  to 
magnify  the   most  important  quality  of 


each  of  these,  and  to  remove  or  tone 
down  all  the  irregularities  of  the  ground 
between  them,  and  by  all  means  to  make 
the  limit  of  vision  undefined  and  obscure. 
Thus,  in  the  central  portion  of  the  Lower 
Park  the  low  grounds  have  been  gener- 
ally filled,  and  the  high  grounds  reduced ; 
but  the  two  largest  areas  of  low  ground 
have  been  excavated,  the  excavation  be- 
ing carried  laterally  into  the  hills  as  far 
as  was  possible,  without  extravagant  re- 
moval of  rock,  and  the  earth  obtained 
transferred  to  higher  ground  connecting 
hillocks  with  hills.  Excavations  have 
also  been  made  about  the  base  of  all  the 
more  remarkable  ledges  and  peaks  of 
rock,  while  additional  material  has  been 
conveyed  to  their  sides  and  summits  to 
increase  their  size  and  dignity. 

This  general  rule  of  the  plan  was  cal- 
culated to  give,  in  the  first  place,  breadth, 
and,  in  the  second,  emphasis,  to  any  gen- 
eral prospect  of  the  Park.  A  want  of 
unity,  or  rather,  if  we  may  use  the  word, 
of  assemblage,  belonged  to  the  ground ; 
and  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  prob- 
lems to  establish  some  one  conspicuous, 
salient  idea  which  should  take  the  lead 
in  the  composition,  and  about  which  all 
minor  features  should  seem  naturally  to 
group  as  accessories.  The  straight,  evi- 
dently artificial,  and  hence  distinctive 
and  notable,  Mall,  with  its  terminating 
Terrace,  was  the  resolution  of  this  prob- 
lem. It  will  be,  when  the  trees  are  fully 
grown,  a  feature  of  the  requisite  impor- 
tance,—  and  will  serve  the  further  pur- 
pose of  opening  the  view  toward,  and,  as  it 
were,  framing  and  keeping  attention  di- 
rected upon,  Vista  Rock,  which  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  Mall  is  the  most  dis- 
tant object  that  can  be  brought  into  view. 

For  the  same  purpose,  evidently,  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  insist,  as  far 
as  possible,  upon  a  pause  at  the  point 
where,  to  the  visitor  proceeding  north- 
ward, the  whole  hill-side  and  glen  be- 
fore Vista  Rock  first  came  under  view, 
and  where  an  effect  of  distance  in  that 
direction  was  yet  attainable.  This  is 
provided  for  by  the  Terrace,  with  its 
several  stairs  and  stages,  and  tempta- 
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tions  to  linger  and  rest.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  Lake  to  the  northward  of  the 
"terrace  also  obliges  a  diversion  from  the 
direct  line  of  proceeding ;  the  visitor's  at- 
tention is  henceforth  directed  laterally, 
or  held  by  local  objects,  until  at  length 
by  a  circuitous  route  he  reaches  and  as- 
cends (if  he  chooses)  the  summit  of  Vista 
Rock,  when  a  new  landscape  of  entirely 
different  character,  and  one  not  within 
our  control,  is  opened  to  him.  Thus  the 
apparent  distance  of  Vista  Rock  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  Park  (which  is  in- 
creased by  means  which  we  have  not 


thought  it  necessary  to  describe)  is  not 
falsified  by  any  experience  of  the  visitor 
in  his  subsequent  journey  to  it. 

There  was  a  fine  and  completely  nat- 
ural landscape  in  the  Upper  Park.  The 
plan  only  simplifies  it,  —  removing  and 
modifying  those  objects  which  were  in- 
congruous with  its  best  predominating 
character,  and  here  and  there  adding 
emphasis  or  shadow. 

The  Park  (with  the  extension)  is  two 
and  three  quarter  miles  in  length  and 
nearly  half  a  mile  wide.  It  contains  843 
acres,  including  the  Reservoir  (136  acres). 


Original  cost  of  land  to  106th  Street, 
Of  this,  assessed  on  adjoining  property, 

To  be  paid  by  corporation  direct, 

Assessed  value  of  extension  land,  (106th  to  110th,) 

Total  cost  of  land,  


#5,444,369.90 
1,657,590.00 

3,786,779.90 
1,400,000.00 

$6,800,000.00 


In  all  European  parks,  there  is  more  week  is  well  enough  for  a  hovel ;  but  the 
or  less  land  the  only  use  of  which  is  to  floors  of  a  palace  must  needs  be  daily 
give  a  greater  length  to  the  roads  which  waxed  and  polished,  to  justify  their  orig- 
pass  around  it, — it  being  out  of  sight,  inal  cost.  We  are  unused  to  thorough 
and,  in  American  phrase,  unimproved,  gardening  in  this  country.  There  are 
There  is  not  an  acre  of  land  in  Central  not  in  all  the  United  States  a  dozen 
Park,  which,  if  not  wanted  for  Park  pur-  lawns  or  grass-plots  so  well  kept  as  the 
poses,  would  not  sell  for  at  least  as  much  majority  of  tradesmen's  door-yards  in 
as  the  land  surrounding  the  Park  and  England  or  Holland.  Few  of  our  citi- 
beyond  its  limits,  —  that  is  to  say,  for  at  zens  have  ever  seen  a  really  well-kept 
least  $60,000,  the  legal  annual  interest  of  ground.  During  the  last  summer,  much 
which  is  $4,200.  This  would  be  the  ra- 
tio of  the  annual  waste  of  property  in  the 
case  of  any  land  not  put  to  use ;  but,  in 
elaborating  the  plan,  care  has  been  taken 
that  no  part  of  the  Park  should  be  with- 
out its  special  advantages,  attractions,  or 
valuable  uses,  and  that  these  should  as  far 


of  the  Park  was  in  a  state  of  which  the 
Superintendent  professed  himself  to  be 
ashamed ;  but  it  caused  not  the  slightest 


as  possible  be  made  immediately  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  purpose  and 
the  variety  of  detail  of  the  plan  far  ex- 
ceed those  of  any  other  park  in  the 


*  The  amount  thus  far  expended  in  con- 
struction and  maintenance  is  nearly  $3,000,- 
000.  The  plan  upon  which  the  work  is  pro- 
ceeding will  require  a  further  expenditure  of 
$1,600,000.  The  expenditure  is  not  squan- 
dered. Much  the  larger  part  of  it  is  paid  for 
day-labor.  Account  with  laborers  is  kept  by 
the  hour,  the  rate  of  wages  being  scarcely 
above  the  lowest  contractor's  rates,  and  30  per 


cent,  below  the  rate  of  other  public  works  of 

world,  and  have  involved,  and  continue  the  dty;  always  paid  directly  into  ^  labor. 

to  involve,  a  greater  amount  of  study  er<s  hands,—  in  specie,  however. 

and  invention  than  has  ever  before  been  The  thorough  government  of  the  work,  and 

given   to    a  park.      A  consideration  of  the  general  efficiency  of  its  direction,  are  indi- 

this  should  enforce  an  unusually  careful  cated  b>' the  remarkable  good  order  and  ab- 

^^4.1     ic        •                    ,    .1    .    ',  sence  of  "  accidents "  which  have  character- 

method  of  maintenance,  both  m  the  gar-  ized  ^    gee  p    64  of  Annual  Report>  1860> 

ienmg  and  police  departments.     Sweep-  For  some  particulars  of  cost,  see  pp.  61,  62, 

ing  with  a  broom  of  brush-wood  once  a  of  same  Report. 
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comment  with  the  public,  so  far  as  we  and  well-disciplined  police  force,  who 
heard.  As  nearly  all  men  in  office,  who  would,  in  spite  of  "  the  inabilities  of  a 
have  not  a  personal  taste  to  satisfy,  are  republic,"  adequately  control  the  cases 
well  content,  if  they  succeed  in  satisfying  exceptional  to  the  assumed  general  good 
the  public,  we  fear  the  Superintendent  habits  of  that  public,  —  at  the  same  time 
will  be  forced  to  "  economize "  on  the  neglecting  no  precaution  to  facilitate  the 
keeping  of  the  Park,  as  he  was  the  past  convenient  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and 
year,  to  a  degree  which  will  be  as  far  reduce  the  temptation  to  disorderly  p»rac- 
from  true  economy  as  the  cleaning  of 
mosaic  floors  with  birch  brooms.  The 
Park  is  laid  out  in  a  manner  which  as- 
sumes and  requires  cleanly  and  orderly 
habits  in  those  who  use  it ;  much  of  its 
good  quality  will  be  lost,  if  it  be  not  very 


tices  to  a  minimum. 

How  thoroughly  justified  has  been  this 
confidence    in  the    people,   taking   into 
account   the   novelty  of  a  good   public 
ground,  of  cleanliness  in  our  public  pla- 
ces, and  indeed  the  novelty  of  the  whole 
undertaking,  we  have  already  intimated. 
How  much  the  privileges  of  the  Park  in 
its  present  incomplete  condition  are  ap- 
In  the  plan,  there  is  taken  for  granted     predated,  and  how  generally  the  require- 
a  generally  good  inclination,  a  cleanly,      ments  of  order  are  satisfied,  the  following 


neatly  kept ;  and  such  negligence  in  the 
keeping  will  tend  to  negligence  in  the 


using. 


temperate,  orderly  disposition*  on  the  part 
of  the  public  which  is  to  frequent  the 
Park,  and  finally  to  be  the  governors  of 


summary,  compiled  from  the  Park-keep- 
er's reports  of  the  first  summer's  use  after 
the  roads  of  the  Lower  Park  were  open- 


its  keeping,  and  a  good,  well  -  disposed,      ed,  will  inadequately  show. 


Number  of  visitors  in  six  months. 


uU.1V,  •••  •••••• 

August,       ........ 

September,     ........ 

October,  ....... 

Usual  number  of  visitors  on  a  fine  summer's  day, 
Usual  number  of  visitors  on  a  fine  Sunday, 
(Men  20,000,  Women  13,000,  Children  2,000.) 
Sunday,  May  29,  entrances  counted,  .        . 

Usual  number  of  visitors,  fine  Concert  day, 


Foot.        Saddle.        Carriages. 

26,500 
31,300 
4,945 
14,905 
20,708 
26,813 
1,200 
1,500 


184,450 

8,017 

294,300 

9,050 

71,035 

2,710 

63,800 

875 

47,433 

2,645 

160,187 

3,014 

2,000 

90 

35,000 

60 

75,000 
7,500 


Saturday,  Sept.  22,  (Concert  day,)  entrances  counted,  13,000 


120 
180 
225 


3,200 
2,500 
4,650 


During  this  time,  (six  months,)  but 
thirty  persons  were  detected  upon  the 
Park  tipsy.  Of  these,  twenty-four  were 
sufficiently  drunk  to  justify  their  arrest, 
—  the  remainder  going  quietly  off  the 
grounds,  when  requested  to  do  so.  That 
is  to  say,  it  is  not  oftener  than  once  a 
week  that  a  man  is  observed  to  be  the 
worse  for  liquor  while  on  the  Park ;  and 
this,  while  three  to  four  thousand  labor- 
ing men  are  at  work  within  it,  are  paid 
upon  it,  and  grog-shops  for  their  accom- 
modation are  all  along  its  boundaries. 
In  other  words,  about  one  in  thirty  thou- 
sand of  the  visitors  to  the  Park  has  been 
under  the  influence  of  drink  when  in- 
duced to  visit  it. 


On  Christmas  and  New- Year's  Days, 
it  was  estimated  by  many  experienced 
reporters  that  over  100,000  persons,  each 
day,  were  on  the  Park,  generally  in  a 
frolicksome  mood.  Of  these,  but  one  (a 
small  boy)  was  observed  by  the  keepers 
to  be  drunk;  there  was  not  an  instance 
of  quarrelling,  and  no  disorderly  con- 
duct, except  a  generally  good-natured 
resistance  to  the  efforts  of  the  police  to 
maintain  safety  on  the  ice. 

The  Bloomingdale  Road  and  Harlem 
Lane,  two  famous  trotting-courses,  where 
several  hundred  famously  fast  horses  may 
be  seen  at  the  top  of  their  speed  any  fine 
afternoon,  both  touch  an  entrance  to  the 
Park.  The  Park  roads  are,  of  course, 
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vastly  attractive  to  the  trotters,  and  for  a 
few  weeks  there  were  daily  instances  of 
fast  driving  there :  as  soon,  however,  as 
the  law  and  custom  of  the  Park,  restrict- 
ing speed  to  a  moderate  rate,  could  be 
made  generally  understood,  fast  driving 
became  very  rare,  —  more  so,  probably, 
than  in  Hyde  Park  or  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne. As  far  as  possible,  an  arrest  has 
been  made  in  every  case  of  intentionally 
fast  driving  observed  by  the  keepers : 
those  arrested  number  less  than  one  to 
ten  thousand  of  the  vehicles  entering  the 
Park  for  pleasure-driving.  In  each  case 
a  fine  (usually  three  dollars)  has  been 
imposed  by  the  magistrate. 

In  six  months  there  have  been  sixty- 
four  arrests  for  all  sorts  of  "  disorderly 
conduct,"  including  walking  on  the  grass 
after  being  requested  to  quit  it,  quarrel- 
ling, firing  crackers,  etc.,  —  one  in  eigh- 
teen thousand  visitors.  So  thoroughly 
established  is  the  good  conduct  of  peo- 
ple on  the  Park,  that  many  ladies  walk 
daily  in  the  Ramble  without  attendance. 

A  protest,  as  already  intimated,  is  oc- 
casionally made  against  the  completeness 
of  detail  to  which  the  Commissioners  are 
disposed  to  carry  their  work,  on  the 
ground  that  the  habits  of  the  masses  of 
our  city-population  are  ill-calculated  for 
its  appreciation,  and  that  loss  and  dam- 
age to  expensive  work  must  often  be  the 
result.  To  which  we  would  answer,  that, 
if  the  authorities  of  the  city  hitherto  have 
so  far  misapprehended  or  neglected  their 
duty  as  to  allow  a  large  industrious  pop? 
ulation  to  continue  so  long  without  the 
opportunity  for  public  recreations  that  it 
has  grown  up  ignorant  of  the  rights  and 
duties  appertaining  to  the  general  use 
of  a  well-kept  pleasure-ground,  any  loss- 
es of  the  kind  apprehended,  which  may 
in  consequence  occur,  should  be  cheer- 
fully borne  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
responsibility  of  a  good  government.' 
Experience  thus  far,  however,  does  not 
justify  these  apprehensions. 

To  collect  exact  evidence  showing  that 
the  Park  is  already  exercising  a  good  in- 
fluence upon  the  character  of  ^the  people 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case  practi- 


cable. It  has  been  observed  that  rude, 
noisy  fellows,  after  entering  the  more  ad- 
vanced or  finished  parts  of  the  Park, 
become  hushed,  moderate,  and  careful. 
Observing  the  generally  tranquil  and 
pleased  expression,  and  the  quiet,  saun- 
tering movement,  the  frequent  exclama- 
tions of  pleasure  in  the  general  view  or 
in  the  sight  of  some  special  object  of 
natural  beauty,  on  the  part  of  the  crowds 
of  idlers  in  the  Ramble  on  a  Sunday  af- 
ternoon, and  recollecting  the  totally  op- 
posite character  of  feeling,  thought,  pur- 
pose, and  sentiment  which  is  expressed 
by  a  crowd  assembled  anywhere  else,  es- 
pecially in  the  public  streets  of  the  city, 
the  conviction  cannot  well  be  avoided 
that  the  Park  already  exercises  a  benefi- 
cent influence  of  no  inconsiderable  value, 
and  of  a  kind  which  could  have  been 
gained  in  no  other  way.  We  speak  of 
Sunday  afternoons  and  of  a  crowd ;  but 
the  Park  evidently  does  induce  many  a 
poor  family,  and  many  a  poor  seamstress 
and  journeyman,  to  take  a  day  or  a  half- 
day  from  the  working-time  of  the  week, 
to  the  end  of  retaining  their  youth  and 
their  youthful  relations  with  purer  Na- 
ture, and  to  their  gain  in  strength,  good- 
humor,  safe  citizenship,  and — if  the  econ- 
omists must  be  satisfied — money-value  to 
the  commonwealth.  Already,  too,  there 
are  several  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children  who  resort  to  the  Park  habitu- 
ally: some  daily,  before  business  or  af- 
ter business,  and  women  and  children  at 
regular  hours  during  the  day ;  some  week- 
ly ;  and  some  at  irregular,  but  certain  fre- 
quent chances  of  their  business.  Mr.  As- 
tor,  when  in  town,  rarely  misses  his  dai- 
ly ride;  nor  Mr.  Bancroft;  Mr.  Mayor 
Harper  never  his  drive.  And  there  are 
certain  working-men  with  their  families 
equally  sure  to  be  met  walking  on  Sunday 
morning  or  Sunday  afternoon ;  others  on 
Saturday.  The  number  of  these  habitue's 
constantly  increases.  When  we  meet  those 
who  depend  on  the  Park  as  on  the  butch- 
er and  the  omnibus,  and  the  thousands 
who  are  again  drawn  by  whatever  impulse 
and  suggestion  of  the  hour,  we  often  ask, 
What  would  they  have  done,  where  would 
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they  have  been,  to  what  sort  of  recrea-  spree.     It  was  not  comprehensible.     We 

tion  would  they  have  turned,  if  to  any,  ascertained   that   one  of  the   ferry-boat 

had  there  been  no  park  ?     Of  one  sort  bars  had  disposed  of  an  enormous  stock 

the  answer  is  supplied  by  the  keeper  of  of  lemonade,  ginger-beer,  and  soda-water 

a  certain  saloon,  who  came  to  the  Park,  before  three  o'clock, — but,  till  this  was  all 

as  he  said,  to  see  his  old  Sunday  custom-  gone,  not  half  a  dozen  glasses  of  intoxi- 

ers.    The  enjoyment  of  the  ice  had  made  eating  drinks.     We  saw  no  quarrelling, 

them  forget  their  grog.  no   drunkenness,  and   nothing   like  the 

Six  or  seven  years  ago,  an  opposition  fearful  disorder  which  had  been  describ- 

brought  down  the  prices  and  quadrupled  ed,  —  with  a  few  such  exceptions  as  we 

the  accommodations  of  the  Staten  Island  have  mentioned  of  native  Americans  who 

ferry-boats.     Clifton  Park  and  numer-  had  no  conception  of  enjoyment  free  from 

ous  German  gardens  were  opened ;  and  bodily  excitement. 

the  consequence  was  described,  in  com-  To  teach  and  induce  habits  of  orderly, 
mon  phrase,  as  the  transformation  of  a  tranquil,  contemplative,  or  social  amuse- 
portion  of  the  island,  on  Sunday,  to  a  ment,  moderate  exercises  and  recreation, 
Pandemonium.  We  thought  we  would,  soothing  to  the  nerves,  has  been  the  most 
like  Dante,  have  a  cool  look  at  it.  We  needed  "mission"  for  New  York.  We 
had  read  so  much  about  it,  and  heard  think  we  see  daily  evidence  that  the  Park 
it  talked  about  and  preached  about  so  accomplishes  not  a  little  in  this  way.  Un- 
much,  that  we  were  greatly  surprised  to  fortunately,  the  evidence  is  not  of  a  char- 
find  the  throng  upon  the  sidewalks  quite  acter  to  be  expressed  in  Federal  curren- 
as  orderly  and  a  great  deal  more  evi-  cy,  else  the  Commissioners  would  not  be 
dently  good-natured  than  any  we  ever  hesitating  about  taking  the  ground  from 
saw  before  in  the  United  States.  We  One -Hundred -and -Sixth  to  One-Hun- 
speiit  some  time  in  what  we  had  been  dred- and -Tenth  Street,  because  it  is  to 
led  to  suppose  the  hottest  place,  Clifton  cost  half  a  million  more  than  was  antici- 
Park,  in  which  there  was  a  band  of  mu-  pated.  What  the  Park  is  worth  to  us 
sic  and  several  thousand  persons,  chief-  to-day  is,  we  trust,  but  a  trifle  to  what  it 
ly  Germans,  though  with  a  good  sprink-  will  be  worth  when  the  bulk  of  our  hard- 
ling  of  Irish  servant-girls  with  their  lovers  working  people,  of  our  over-anxious  Mar- 
and  brothers,  with  beer  and  ices  ;  but  we  thas,  and  our  gutter-skating  children  shall 
saw  no  rudeness,  and  no  more  impropri-  live  nearer  to  it,  and  more  generally  un- 
ety,  no  more  excitement,  no  more  (week-  derstand  what  it  offers  them,  —  when  its 
day)  sin,  than  we  had  seen  at  the  church  play-grounds  are  ready,  its  walks  more 
in  the  morning.  Every  face,  however,  shaded,  —  when  cheap  and  wholesome 
was  foreign.  By-and-by  came  in  three  meals,  to  the  saving,  occasionally,  of  the 
Americans,  talking  loudly,  moving  rude-  dteary  housewife's  daily  pottering,  are  to 
ly,  proclaiming  contempt  for  "lager"  be  had  upon  it, — when  its  system  of  cheap 
and  yelling  for  "  liquor,"  bantering  and  cabs  shall  have  been  successfully  inaugu- 
offering  fight,  joking  coarsely,  profane,  rated,  —  and  when  a  daily  discourse  of 
noisy,  demonstrative  in  any  and  every  sweet  sounds  shall  have  been  made  an 
way,  to  the  end  of  attracting  attention  essential  part  of  its  functions  in  the  body- 
to  themselves,  and  proclaiming  that  they  politic. 

were  "  on  a  spree  "  and  highly  excited.  We  shall  not  probably  live  to  see  "  the 

They  could  not  keep  it  up  ;  they  became  gentility  of  Sir  Thilip  Sidney  made  uni- 

awkward,  ill  at  ease,  and  at  length  silent,  versal,"  but  we  do  hope  that  we  shall  live 

standing  looking  about  them  in  stupid  to  know  many  residents  of  towns  of  ten 

wonder.     Evidently  they  could  not  un-  thousand  population  who  will  be  asham- 

derstand  what  it  meant :  people  drink-  ed  to  subscribe  for  the  building  of  new 

ing,  smoking  in  public,  on  Sunday,  and  churches  while  no  public  play-ground  is 

yet  not  excited,  not  trying  to  make  it  a  being  prepared  for  their  people. 
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LIFE  IN  THE   IRON-MILLS. 

"Is  this  the  end? 
0  Life,  as  futile,  then,  as  frail! 
What  hope  of  answer  or  redress?  " 


A  CLOUDY  day :  do  you  know  what 
that  is  in  a  town  of  iron-works?  The 
sky  sank  down  before  dawn,  muddy,  flat, 
immovable.  The  air  is  thick,  clammy 
with  the  breath  of  crowded  human  be- 
ings. It  stifles  me.  I  open  the  window, 
and,  looking  out,  can  scarcely  see  through 
the  rain  the  grocer's  shop  opposite,  where 
a  crowd  of  drunken  Irishmen  are  puffing 
Lynchburg  tobacco  in  their  pipes.  I  can 
detect  the  scent  through  all  the  foul  smells 
ranging  loose  in  the  air. 

The  idiosyncrasy  of  this  town  is  smoke. 
It  rolls  sullenly  in  slow  folds  from  the 
great  chimneys  of  the  iron-foundries,  and 
settles  down  in  black,  slimy  pools  on  the 
muddy  streets.  Smoke  on  the  wharves, 
smoke  on  the  dingy  boats,  on  the  yellow 
river,  —  clinging  in  a  coating  of  greasy 
soot  to  the  house-front,  the  two  faded 
poplars,  the  faces  of  the  passers-by.  The 
long  train  of  mules,  dragging  masses  of 
pig-iron  through  the  narrow  street,  have 
a  foul  vapor  hanging  to  their  reeking 
sides.  Here,  inside,  is  a  little  broken  fig- 
ure of  an  angel  pointing  upward  from 
the  mantel-shelf;  but  even  its  wings  are 
covered  with  smoke,  clotted  and  black. 
Smoke  everywhere !  A  dirty  canary 
chirps  desolately  in  a  cage  beside  me. 
Its  dream  of  green  fields  and  sunshine 
is  a  very  old  dream, —  almost  worn  out, 
I  think. 

From  the  back -window  I  can  see  a 
narrow  brick-yard  sloping  down  to  the 
river-side,  strewed  with  rain-butts  and 
tubs.  The  river,  dull  and  tawny-color- 
ed, ( la  belle  riviere  ! )  drags  itself  slug- 
gishly along,  tired  of  the  heavy  weight  of 
boats  and  coal-barges.  What  wonder  ? 
When  I  was  a  child,  I  used  to  fancy  a 
look  of  weary,  dumb  appeal  upon  the  face 
of  the  negro-like,  river  slavishly  bearing 
its  burden  day  after  day.  Something  of 
the  same  idle  notion  comes  to  me  to-day, 


when  from  the  street-window  I  look  on  the 
slow  stream  of  human  life  creeping  past, 
night  and  morning,  to  the  great  mills. 
Masses  of  men,  with  dull,  besotted  faces 
bent  to  the  ground,  sharpened  here  and 
there  by  pain  or  cunning;  skin  and 
muscle  and  flesh  begrimed  with  smoke 
and  ashes ;  stooping  all  night  over  boil- 
ing caldrons  of  metal,  laired  by  day  in 
dens  of  drunkenness  and  infamy ;  breath- 
ing from  infancy  to  death  an  air  saturated 
with  fog  and  grease  and  soot,  vileness  for 
soul  and  body.  What  do  you  make  of 
a  case  like  that,  amateur  psychologist  ? 
You  call  it  an  altogether  serious  thing 
to  be  alive :  to  these  men  it  is  a  drunken 
jest,  a  joke, —  horrible  to  angels  perhaps, 
to  them  commonplace  enough.  My  fancy 
about  the  river  was  an  idle  one  :  it  is  no 
type  of  such  a  life.  What  if  it  be  stag- 
nant and  slimy  here  ?  It  knows  that  be- 
yond there  waits  for  it  odorous  sunlight, 

—  quaint  old  gardens,  dusky  with  soft, 
green  foliage  of  apple-trees,  and  flushing 
crimson  with  roses,  —  air,  and  fields,  and 
mountains.     The   future  of  the    Welsh 
puddler  passing  just  now  is  not  so  pleas- 
ant.   To  be  stowed  away,  after  his  grimy 
work  is  done,  in  a  hole  in  the  muddy 

graveyard,  and  after  that, not   air, 

nor  green  fields,  nor  curious  roses. 

Can  you  see  how  foggy  the  day  is  ? 
As  I  stand  here,  idly  tapping  the  win- 
dow-pane, and  looking  out  through  the 
rain  at  the  dirty  back-yard  and  the  coal- 
boats  below,  fragments  of  an  old  story 
float  up  before  me,  —  a  story  of  this  old 
house  into  which  I  happened  to  come  to- 
day. You  may  think  it  a  tiresome  story 
enough,  as  foggy  as  the  day,  sharpened 
by  no  sudden  flashes  of  pain  or  pleasure. 

—  I  know :  only  the  outline  of  a  dull  life, 
that  long  since,  with  thousands  of  dull 
lives  like  its  own,  was  vainly  lived  and 
lost:  thousands  of  them, — massed,  vile, 
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slimy  lives,  like  those  of  the  torpid  lizards  there  is  a  secret  underlying  sympathy 
in  yonder  stagnant  water-butt.  —  Lost  ?  between  that  story  and  this  day  with  its 
There  is  a  curious  point  for  you  to  settle,  impure  fog  and  thwarted  sunshine, — or 
my  friend,  who  study  psychology  in  a  perhaps  simply  for  the  reason  that  this 
lazy,  dilettante  way.  Stop  a  moment.  I  house  is  the  one  where  the  Wolfes  lived, 
am  going  to  be  honest.  This  is  what  I  There  were  the  father  and  son,  —  both 
want  you  to  do.  I  want  you  to  hide  hands,  as  I  said,  in  one  of  Kirby  &  John's 
your  disgust,  take  no  heed  to  your  clean  mills  for  making  railroad-iron, —  and  Deb- 
clothes,  and  come  right  down  with  me,  —  orah,  their  cousin,  a  picker  in  some  of  the 
here,  into  the  thickest  of  the  fog  and  mud  cotton-mills.  The  house  was  rented  then 
and  foul  effluvia.  I  want  you  to  hear  this  to  half  a  dozen  families.  The  Wolfes  had 
story.  There  is  a  secret  down  here,  in  two  of  the  cellar-rooms.  The  old  man, 
this  nightmare  fog,  that  has  lain  dumb  like  many  of  the  puddlers  and  feeders  of 
for  centuries :  I  want  to  make  it  a  real  the  mills,  was  Welsh,  —  had  spent  half 
thing  to  you.  You,  Egoist,  or  Pantheist,  of  his  life  in  the  Cornish  tin-mines.  You 
or  Arminian,  busy  in  making  straight  may  pick  the  Welsh  emigrants,  Cornish 
paths  for  your  feet  on  the  hills,  do  not  miners,  out  of  the  throng  passing  the 
see  it  clearly,  —  this  terrible  question  windows,  any  day.  They  are  a  trifle 
which  men  here  have  gone  mad  and  died  more  filthy ;  their  muscles  are  not  so 
trying  to  answer.  I  dare  not  put  this  brawny;  they  stoop  more.  When  they 
secret  into  words.  I  told  you  it  was  are  drunk,  they  neither  yell,  nor  shout, 
dumb.  These  men,  going  by  with  drunk-  nor  stagger,  but  skulk  along  like  beaten 
en  faces  and  brains  full  of  unawakened  hounds.  A  pure,  unmixed  blood,  I  fan- 
power,  do  not  ask  it  of  Society  or  of  God.  cy :  shows  itself  in  the  slight  angular 
Their  lives  ask  it ;  their  deaths  ask  it.  bodies  and  sharply-cut  facial  lines.  It  is 
There  is  no  reply.  I  will  tell  you  plainly  nearly  thirty  years  since  the  Wolfes  liv- 
that  I  have  a  great  hope  ;  and  I  bring  it  ed  here.  Their  lives  were  like  those  of 
to  you  to  be  tested.  It  is  this :  that  this  their  class  :  incessant  labor,  sleeping  in 
terrible  dumb  question  is  its  own  reply  ;  kennel-like  rooms,  eating  rank  pork  and 
that  it  is  not  the  sentence  of  death  we  molasses,  drinking  —  God  and  the  distil- 
think  it,  but,  from  the  very  extremity  of  lers  only  know  what ;  with  an  occasional 
its  darkness,  the  most  solemn  prophecy  night  in  jail,  to  atone  for  some  drunken 
which  the  world  has  known  of  the  Hope  excess.  Is  that  all  of  their  lives  ?  —  of 
to  come.  I  dare  make  my  meaning  no  the  portion  given  to  them  and  these  their 
clearer,  but  will  only  tell  my  story.  It  duplicates  swarming  the  streets  to-day  ? 
will,  perhaps,  seem  to  you  as  foul  and  —  nothing  beneath  ?  —  all  ?  So  many 
dark  as  this  thick  vapor  about  us,  and  as  a  political  reformer  will  tell  you,  —  and 
pregnant  with  death;  but  if  your  eyes  many  a  private  reformer,  too,  who  has 
are  free  as  mine  are  to  look  deeper,  no  gone  among  them  with  a  heart  tender 
perfume-tinted  dawn  will  be  so  fair  with  with  Christ's  charity,  and  come  out  out- 
promise  of  the  day  that  shall  surely  come,  raged,  hardened. 

My  story  is  very  simple,  —  only  what  One  rainy  night,  about  eleven  o'clock, 

I  remember  of  the  life  of  one  of  these  a  crowd  of  half-clothed  women  stopped 

men, — a  furnace-tender  in  one  of  Kir-  outside  of  the  cellar-door.     They  were 

by  &  John's  rolling-mills,  —  Hugh  Wolfe,  going  home  from  the  cotton-mill. 

You  know  the   mills  ?     They  took  the  "  Good-night,  Deb,"  said  one,  a  mulat- 

great  order  for  the  Lower  Virginia  rail-  to,  steadying  herself  against  the  gas-post, 

roads  there  last  winter ;  run  usually  with  She  needed  the  post  to  steady  her.     So 

about   a   thousand   men.    I  cannot  tell  did  more  than  one  of  them, 

why  I  choose  the  half-forgotten  story  of  "  Dah  's  a  ball  to  Miss  Potts'  to-night, 

this  Wolfe  more  than  that  of  myriads  of  Ye  'd  best  come." 

these  furnace -hands.     Perhaps  because  "  Inteet,  Deb,  if  hur  '11  come,  hur  '11 
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hef  fun,"  said  a  shrill  Welsh  voice  in  the 
crowd. 

Two  or  three  dirty  hands  were  thrust 
out  to  catch  the  gown  of  the  woman,  who 
"was  groping  for  the  latch  of  the  door. 

"  No." 

"  No  ?     Where  's  Kit  Small,  then  ?  " 

"  Begorra  !  on  the  spools.  Alleys  be- 
hint,  though  we  helped  her,  we  dud. 
An  wid  ye  !  Let  Deb  alone !  It  's  on- 
daccnt  frettin'  a  quite  body.  Be  the  pow- 
ers, an'  we  '11  have  a  night  of  it !  there 
'11  be  lashin's  o'  drink,  —  the  Yargent  be 
blessed  and  praised  for  't ! " 

They  went  on,  the  mulatto  inclining 
for  a  moment  to  show  fight,  and  drag  the 
woman  Wolfe  off  with  them  ;  but,  being 
pacified,  she  staggered  away. 

Deborah  groped  her  way  into  the  cel- 
lar, and,  after  Considerable  stumbling, 
kindled  a  match,  and  lighted  a  tallow 
dip,  that  sent  a  yellow  glimmer  over  the 
room.  It  was  low,  damp,  —  the  earthen 
floor  covered  with  a  green,  slimy  moss, 
—  a  fetid  air  smothering  the  breath.  Old 
Wolfe  lay  asleep  on  a  heap  of  straw, 
wrapped  in  a  torn  horse-blanket.  He  was 
a  pale,  meek  little  man,  with  a  white  face 
and  red  rabbit-eyes.  The  woman  Debo- 
rah was  like  him ;  only  her  face  was  even 
more  ghastly,  her  lips  bluer,  her  eyes 
more  watery.  She  wore  a  faded  cotton 
gown  and  a  slouching  bonnet.  When 
she  walked,  one  could  see  that  she  was 
deformed,  almost  a  hunchback.  She 
trod  softly,  so  as  not  to  waken  him,  and 
went  through  into  the  room  beyond. 
There  she  found  by  the  half-extinguished 
fire  an  iron  saucepan  filled  with  cold 
boiled  potatoes,  which  she  put  upon  a 
broken  chair  with  a  pint-cup  of  ale. 
Placing  the  old  candlestick  beside  this 
dainty  repast,  she  untied  her  bonnet, 
which  hung  limp  and  wet  over  her  face, 
and  prepared  to  eat  her  supper.  It  was 
the  first  food  that  had  touched  her  lips 
since  morning.  There  was  enough  of 
it,  however :  there  is  not  always.  She 
was  hungry,  —  one  could  see  that  easily 
enough,  —  and  not  drunk,  as  most  of  her 
companions  would  have  been  found  at 
this  hour.  She  did  not  drink,  this  wom- 


an,—  her  face  told  that,  too,  —  nothing 
stronger  than  ale.  Perhaps  the  weak, 
flaccid  wretch  had  some  stimulant  in  her 
pale  life  to  keep  her  up,  —  some  love  or 
hope,  it  might  be,  or  urgent  need.  When 
that  stimulant  was  gone,  she  would  take 
to  whiskey.  Man  cannot  live  by  work 
alone.  While  she  was  skinning  the  po- 
tatoes, and  munching  them,  a  noise  be- 
hind her  made  her  stop. 

"  Janey  !  "  she  called,  lifting  the  candle 
and  peering  into  the  darkness.  "  Janey, 
are  you  there  ?  " 

A  heap  of  ragged  coats  was  heaved  up, 
and  the  face  of  a  young  girl  emerged, 
staring  sleepily  at  the  woman. 

"  Deborah,"  she  said,  at  last,  "  I  'm  here 
the  night." 

"  Yes,  child.  Hur  's  welcome,"  she  said, 
quietly  eating  on. 

The  girl's  face  was  haggard  and  sickly ; 
her  eyes  were  heavy  with  sleep  and  hun- 
ger :  real  Milesian  eyes  they  were,  dark, 
delicate  blue,  glooming  out  from  black 
shadows  with  a  pitiful  fright. 

"  I  was  alone,"  she  said,  timidly. 

"  Where  's  the  father  ?  "  asked  Debo- 
rah, holding  out  a  potato,  which  the  girl 
greedily  seized. 

"  He  's  beyant,  —  wid  Haley,  —  in  the 
stone  house."  (Did  you  ever  hear  the 
word  jail  from  an  Irish  mouth '?)  "  I 
came  here.  Hugh  told  me  never  to  stay 
me-lone." 

"  Hugh  ?  " 

"Yes." 

A  vexed  frown  crossed  her  face.  The 
girl  saw  it,  and  added  quickly,  — 

"  I  have  not  seen  Hugh  the  day,  Deb. 
The  old  man  says  his  watch  lasts  till  the 


morn  in'." 


The  woman  sprang  up,  and  hastily  be- 
gan to  arrange  some  bread  and  flitch  in 
'a  tin  pail,  and  to  npur  her  own  meas- 
ure of  alevinto  a  bottle.  Tying  on  her 
bonnet,  she  blew  out  the  candle. 

"  Lay  ye  down,  Janey  dear,"  she  said, 
gently,  covering  her  with  the  old  rags.v 
"  Hur  can  eat  the  potatoes,  if  hur  's  hun- 
gry." 

"  Where  are  ye  goin',  Deb  ?  The 
rain  's  sharp." 
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"  To  the  mill,  with  Hugh's  supper." 

"  Let  him  bide  till  th'  morn.  Sit  ye 
down." 

"No,  no," — sharply  pushing  her  off. 
"  The  boy  '11  starve." 

She  hurried  from  the  cellar,  while  the 
child  wearily  coiled  herself  up  for  sleep. 
The  rain  was  falling  heavily,  as  the 
woman,  pail  in  hand,  emerged  from  the 
mouth  of  the  alley,  and  turned  down  the 
narrow  street,  that  stretched  out,  long 
and  black,  miles  before  her.  Here  and 
there  a  flicker  of  gas  lighted  an  uncer- 
tain space  of  muddy  footwalk  and  gut- 
ter ;  the  long  rows  of  houses,  except  an 
occasional  lager-bier  shop,  were  closed; 
now  and  then  she  met  a  band  of  mill- 
hands  skulking  to  or  from  their  work. 

Not  many  even  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
manufacturing  town  know  the  vast  ma- 
chinery of  system  by  which  the  bodies  of 
workmen  are  governed,  that  goes  on  un- 
ceasingly from  year  to  year.  The  hands 
of  each  mill  are  divided  into  watches  that 
relieve  each  other  as  regularly  as  the  sen- 
tinels of  an  army.  By  night  and  day 
the  work  goes  on,  the  unsleeping  engines 
groan  and  shriek,  the  fiery  pools  of  metal 
boil  and  surge.  Only  for  a  day  in  the 
week,  in  half-courtesy  to  public  censure, 
the  fires  are  partially  veiled  ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  clock  strikes  midnight,  the  great 
furnaces  break  forth  with  renewed  fury, 
the  clamor  begins  with  fresh,  breathless 
vigor,  the  engines  sob  and  shriek  like 
"  gods  in  pain." 

As  Deborah  hurried  down  through  the 
heavy  rain,  the  noise  of  these  thousand 
engines  sounded  through  the  sleep  and 
shadow  of  the  city  like  far-off  thunder. 
The  mill  to  which  she  was  going  lay  on 
the  river,  a  mile  below  the  city-limits.  It 
was  far,  and  she  was  weak,  aching  from 
standing  twelve  hours  at  the  spools.  Yet 
it  was  her  almost  nightly  walk  to  take 
this  man  his  supper,  though  at  every 
square  she  sat  down  to  rest,  and  she 
knew  she  should  receive  small  word  of 
thanks. 

Perhaps,  if  she  had  possessed  an  artist's 
eye,  the  picturesque  oddity  of  the  scene 
might  have  made  her  step  stagger  less, 
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and  the  path  seem  shorter ;  but  to  her 
the  mills  were  only  "  summat  deilish  to 
look  at  by  night." 

The  road  leading  to  the  mills  had  been 
quarried  from  the  solid  rock,  which  rose 
abrupt  and  bare  on  one  side  of  the  cin- 
der-covered road,  while  the  river,  slug- 
gish and  black,  crept  past  on  the  other. 
The  mills  for  rolling  iron  are  simply  im- 
mense tent-like  roofs,  covering  acres  of 
ground,  open  on  every  side.  Beneath 
these  roofs  Deborah  looked  in  on  a  city 
of  fires,  that  burned  hot  and  fiercely  in 
the  night.  Fire  in  every  horrible  form : 
pits  of  flame  waving  in  the  wind ;  liquid 
metal-flames  writhing  in  tortuous  streams 
through  the  sand;  wide  caldrons  filled 
with  boiling  fire,  over  which  bent  ghast- 
ly wretches  stirring  the  strange  brewing ; 
and  through  all,  crowds  of  half-clad  men, 
looking  like  revengeful  ghosts  in  the  red 
light,  hurried,  throwing  masses  of  glitter- 
ing fire.  It  was  like  a  street  in  Hell. 
Even  Deborah  muttered,  as  she  crept 
through,  "  'T  looks  like  t'  Devil's  place ! " 
It  did,  —  in  more  ways  than  one. 

She  found  the  man  she  was  looking 
for,  at  last,  heaping  coal  on  a  furnace. 
He  had  not  time  to  eat  his  supper ;  so 
she  went  behind  the  furnace,  and  waited. 
Only  a  few  men  were  with  him,  and  they 
noticed  her  only  by  a  "  Hyur  comes  t' 
hunchback,  Wolfe." 

Deborah  was  stupid  with  sleep;  her 
back  pained  her  sharply ;  and  her  teeth 
chattered  with  cold,  with  the  rain  that 
soaked  her  clothes  and  dripped  from  her 
at  every  step.  She  stood,  however,  pa- 
tiently holding  the  pail,  and  waiting. 

"  Hout,  woman  !  ye  look  like  a  drown- 
ed cat.  Come  near  to  the  fire," —  said  one 
of  the  men,  approaching  to  scrape  away 
the  ashes. 

She  shook  her  head.  Wolfe  had  f«n> 
gotten  her.  He  turned,  hearing  the 
man,  and  came  closer. 

"  I  did  no'  think ;  gi'  me  my  supper, 
woman." 

She  watched  him  eat  with  a  painful 
eagerness.  With  a  woman's  quick  in- 
stinct, she  saw  that  he  was  not  hungry, 
—  was  eating  to  please  her.  Her  pale, 
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watery  eyes  began  to  gather  a  strange 
light. 

"  Is 't  good,  Hugh  ?  T'  ale  was  a  bit 
sour,  I  feared." 

"No,  good  enough."  He  hesitated  a 
moment.  "  Ye  're  tired,  poor  lass !  Bide 
here  till  I  go.  Lay  down  there  on  that 
heap  of  ash,  and  go  to  sleep." 

He  threw  her  an  old  coat  for  a  pillow, 
and  turned  to  his  work.  The  heap  was 
the  refuse  of  the  burnt  iron,  and  was 
not  a  hard  bed ;  the  half-smothered 
warmth,  too,  penetrated  her  limbs,  dull- 
ing their  pain  and  cold  shiver. 

Miserable  enough  she  looked,  lying 
there  on  the  ashes  like  a  limp",  dirty  rag, 
— yet  not  an  unfitting  figure  to  crown  the 
scene  of  hopeless  discomfort  and  veiled 
crime :  more  fitting,  if  one  looked  deep- 
er into  the  heart  of  things,  —  at  her 
thwarted  woman's  form,  her  colorless  life, 
her  waking  stupor  that  smothered  pain 
and  hunger,  —  even  more  fit  to  be  a  type 
of  her  class.  Deeper  yet  if  one  could 
look,  was  there  nothing  worth  reading  in 
this  wet,  faded  thing,  half-covered  with 
ashes?  no  story  of  a  soul  filled  with 
groping  passionate  love,  heroic  unselfish- 
ness, fierce  jealousy  ?  of  years  of  weary 
trying  to  please  the  one  human  being 
whom  she  loved,  to  gain  one  look  of 
real  heart-kindness  from  him  ?  If  any- 
thing like  this  were  hidden  beneath  the 
pale,  bleared  eyes,  and  dull,  washed-out- 
lookinor  face,  no  one  had  ever  taken  the 

ED 

trouble  to  redd  its  faint  signs :  not  the 
half-clothed  furnace-tender,  Wolfe,  cer- 
tainly. Yet  he  was  kind  to  her :  it  was 
his  nature  to  be  kind,  even  to  the  very 
rats  that  swarmed  in  the  cellar:  kind 
to  her  in  just  the  same  way.  She  knew 
that.  And  it  might  be  that  very  knowl- 
edge had  given  to  her  face  its  apathy 
and  vacancy  more  than  her  low,  torpid 
life.  One  sees  that  dead,  vacant  look  steal 
sometimes  over  the  rarest,  finest  of  wom- 
en's faces,  —  in  the  very  midst,  it  may 
be,  of  their  warmest  summer's  day ;  and 
then  one  can  guess  at  the  secret  of  intol- 
erable solitude  that  lies  hid  beneath  the 
delicate  laces  and  brilliant  smile.  There 
was  no  warmth,  no  brilliancy,  -no  sum- 


mer for  this  woman ;  so  the  stupor  and 
vacancy  had  time  to  gnaw  into  her  face 
perpetually.  She  was  young,  too,  though 
no  one  guessed  it ;  so  the  gnawing  was 
the  fiercer. 

She  lay  quiet  in  the  dark  corner,  lis- 
tening, through  the  monotonous  din  and 
uncertain  glare  of  the  works,  to  the  dull 
plash  of  the  rain  in  the  far  distance, 
—  shrinking  back  whenever  the  man 
Wolfe  happened  to  look  towards  her. 
She  knew,  in  spite  of  all  his  kindness, 
that  there  was  that  in  her  face  and  form 
which  made  him  loathe  the  sight  of  her. 
She  felt  by  instinct,  although  she  could 
not  comprehend  it,  the  finer  nature  of 
the  man,  which  made  him  among  his 
fellow -workmen  something  unique,  set 
apart.  She  knew,  that,  down  under  all 
the  vileness  and  coarseness  of  his  life, 
there  was  a  groping  passion  for  what- 
ever was  beautiful  and  pure, —  that  his 
soul  sickened  with  disgust  at  her  deform- 
ity, even  when  his  words  were  kindest. 
Through  this  dull  consciousness,  which 
never  left  her,  came,  like  a  sting,  the  rec- 
ollection of  the  dark  blue  eyes  and  lithe 
figure  of  the  little  Irish  girl  she  had  left 
in  the  cellar.  The  recollection  struck 
through  even  her  stupid  intellect  with  a 
vivid  glow  of  beauty  and  of  grace.  Lit- 
tle Janey,  timid,  helpless,  clinging  to 
Hugh  as  her  only  friend :  that  was  the 
sharp  thought,  the  bitter  thought,  that 
drove  into  the  glazed  eyes  a  fierce  light 
of  pain.  You  laugh  at  it?  Are  pain 
and  jealousy  less  savage  realities  down 
here  in  this  place  I  am  taking  you  to  than 
in  your  own  house  or  your  own  heart,  — 
your  heart,  which  they  clutch  at  some- 
times ?  The  note  is  the  same,  I  fancy, 
be  the  octave  high  or  low. 

If  you  could  go  into  this  mill  where 
Deborah  lay,  and  drag  out  from  the 
hearts  of  these  men  the  terrible  tragedy 
of  their  lives,  taking  it  as  a  symptom  of 
the  disease  of  their  class,  no  ghost  Hor- 
ror would  terrify  you  more.  A  reality 
of  soul-starvation,  of  living  death,  that 
meets  you  every  day  under  the  besotted 
faces  on  the  street, —  I  can  paint  nothing 
of  this,  only  give  you  the  outside  outlines 
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of  a  night,  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  one  man  : 
•whatever  muddy  depth  of  soul-history 
lies  beneath  you  can  read  according  to 
the  eyes  God  has  given  you. 

Wolfe,  while  Deborah  watched  him  as 
a  spaniel  its  master,  bent  over  the  fur- 
nace with  his  iron  pole,  unconscious  of 
her  scrutiny,  only  stopping  to  receive 
orders.  Physically,  Nature  had  prom- 
ised the  man  but  little.  He  had  already 
lost  the  strength  and  instinct  vigor  of  a 
man,  his  muscles  were  thin,  his  nerves 
weak,  his  face  (a  meek,  woman's  face) 
haggard,  yellow  with  consumption.  In 
the  mill  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  girl- 
men  :  "  Molly  Wolfe  "  was  his  sobriquet. 
He  was  never  seen  in  the  cockpit,  did 
not  own  a  terrier,  drank  but  seldom ; 
when  he  did,  desperately.  He  fought 
sometimes,  but  was  always  thrashed,  pom- 
melled to  a  jelly.  The  man  was  game 
enough,  when  his  blood  was  up :  but  he 
was  no  favorite  in  the  mill ;  he  had  the 
taint  of  school-learning  on  him,  —  not  to 
a  dangerous  extent,  only  a  quarter  or  so 
in  the  free-school  in  fact,  but  enough  to 
ruin  him  as  a  good  hand  in  a  fight. 

For  other  reasons,  too,  he  was  not 
popular.  Not  one  of  themselves,  they 
felt  that,  though  outwardly  as  filthy  and 
ash-covered  ;  silent,  with  foreign  thoughts 
and  longings  breaking  out  through  his 
quietness  in  innumerable  curious  ways: 
this  one,  for  instance.  In  the  neighbor- 
ing furnace-buildings  lay  great  heaps  of 
the  refuse  from  the  ore  after  the  pig-met- 
al is  run.  Korl  we  call  it  here  :  a  light, 
porous  substance,  of  a  delicate,  waxen, 
flesh-colored  tinge.  Out  of  the  blocks 
of  this  korl,  Wolfe,  in  his  off-hours  from 
the  furnace,  had  a  habit  of  chipping 
and  moulding  figures, — hideous,  fantastic 
enough,  but  sometimes  strangely  beauti- 
ful :  even  the  mill-men  saw  that,  while  they 
jeered  at  him.  It  was  a  curious  fancy 
in  the  man,  almost  a  passion.  The  few 
hours  for  rest  he  spent  hewing  and  hack- 
ing with  his  blunt  knife,  never  speaking, 
until  his  watch  came  again,  —  working  at 
one  figure  for  months,  and,  when  it  was 

O  '  ' 

finished,  breaking  it  to  pieces  perhaps, 
in  a  fit  of  disappointment.  A  morbid, 


gloomy  man,  untaught,  unled,  left  to  feed 
his  soul  in  grossness  and  crime,  and  hard, 
grinding  labor. 

I  want  you  to  come  down  and  look  at 
this  Wolfe,  standing  there  among  the 
lowest  of  his  kind,  and  see  him  just  as  he 
is,  that  you  may  judge  him  justly  when 
you  hear  the  story  of  this  night.  I 
want  you  to  look  back,  as  he  does  every 
day,  at  his  birth  in  vice,  his  starved  in- 
fancy ;  to  remember  the  heavy  years  he 
has  groped  through  as  boy  and  man, —  the 
slow,  heavy  years  of  constant,  hot  work. 
So  long  ago  he  began,  that  he  thinks 
sometimes  he  has  worked  there  for  ages. 
There  is  no  hope  that  it  will  ever  end. 
Think  that  God  put  into  this  man's  soul 
a  fierce  thirst  for  beauty, —  to  know  it,  to 
create  it ;  to  be  —  something,  he  knows 
not  what, —  other  than  he  is.  There  are 
moments  when  a  passing  cloud,  the  sun 
glinting  on  the  purple  thistles,  a  kindly 
smile,  a  child's  face,  will  rouse  him  to  a 
passion  of  pain,  —  when  his  nature  starts 
up  with  a  mad  cry  of  rage  against  God, 
man,  whoever  it  is  that  has  forced  this 
vile,  slimy  life  upon  him.  With  all  this 
groping,  this  mad  desire,  a  great  blind 
intellect  stumbling  through  wrong,  a  lov- 
ing poet's  heart,  the  man  was  by  hab- 
it only  a  coarse,  vulgar  laborer,  familiar 
with  sights  and  words  you  would  blush 
to  name.  Be  just :  when  I  tell  you  about 
this  night,  see  him  as  he  is.  Be  just,  — 
not  like  man's  law,  which  seizes  on  one 
isolated  fact,  but  like  God's  judging  an- 
gel, whose  clear,  sad  eye  saw  all  the 
countless  cankering  days  of  this  man's 
life,  all  the  countless  nights,  when,  sick 
with  starving,  his  soul  fainted  in  him, 
before  it  judged  him  for  this  night,  the 
saddest  of  all. 

I  called  this  night  the  crisis  of  his  life. 
If  it  was,  it  stole  on  him  unawares.  These 
great  turning-days  of  life  cast  no  shadow 
before,  slip  by  unconsciously.  Only  a  tri- 
fle, a  little  turn  of  the  rudder,  and  the 
ship  goes  to  heaven  or  hell. 

Wolfe,  while  Deborah  watched  him, 
dug  into  the  furnace  of  melting  iron  with 
his  pole,  dully  thinking  only  how  many 
rails  the  lump  would  yield.  It  Was  late, 
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—  nearly  Sunday  morning ;  another  hour, 
and  the  heavy  work  would  be  done, — 
only  the  furnaces  to  replenish  and  cov- 
er for  the  next  day.    The  workmen  were 
growing  more  noisy,  shouting,  as  they  had 
to  do,  to  be  heard  over  the  deep  clamor 
of  the  mills.     Suddenly  they  grew  less 
boisterous,  —  at  the  far  end,  entirely  si- 
lent.    Something  unusual  had  happened. 
After  a  moment,  the  silence  came  nearer; 
the  men  stopped  their  jeers  and  drunken 
choruses.      Deborah,  stupidly  lifting  up 
her  head,  saw  the  cause  of  the  quiet.     A 
group  of  five  or  six  men  were  slowly  ap- 
proaching, stopping  to  examine  each  fur- 
nace as  they  came.     Visitors  often  came 
to  see  the  mills  after  night :  except  by 
growing    less    noisy,   the   men   took   no 
notice  of  them.      The    furnace    where 
Wolfe  worked  was  near  the  bounds  of 
the  works;   they  halted  there  hot   and 
tired :   a  walk  over  one  of  these  great 
foundries  is  no  trifling  task.     The  wom- 
an, drawing  out  of  sight,   turned  over 
to  sleep.     Wolfe,  seeing  them  stop,  sud- 
denly roused  from   his  indifferent   stu- 
por,  and   watched   them    keenly.      He 
knew  some  of  them :  the  overseer,  Clarke, 

—  a  son  of  Kirby,  one  of  the  mill-own- 
ers, —  and   a  Doctor  May,  one  of  the 
town-physicians.      The   other  two  were 
strangers.    Wolfe  came  closer.    He  seiz- 
ed  eagerly  every  chance   that  brought 
him   into   contact   with   this   mysterious 
class  that  shone  down  on  him  perpetual- 
ly with  the  glamour  of  another  order  of 
being.     What  made  the  difference  be- 
tween them  ?     That  was  the  mystery  of 
his  life.   He  had  a  vague  notion  that  per- 
haps to-night  he  could  find  it  out.    One  of 
the  strangers  sat  down  on  a  pile  of  bricks, 
and  beckoned  young  Kirby  to  his  side. 

"  This  is  hot,  with  a  vengeance.  A 
match,  please  ?  "—lighting  his  cigar.  "  But 
the  walk  is  worth  the  trouble.  If  it  were 
not  that  you  must  have  heard  it  so  often, 
Kirby,  I  would  tell  you  that  your  works 
look  like  Dante's  Inferno." 

Kirby  laughed. 

"  Yes.  Yonder  is  Farinata  himself  in 
the  burning  tomb,"  —  pointing  to  some 
figure  in  the  shimmering  shadows. 


"Judging  from  some  of  the  faces  of 
your  men,"  said  the  other,  "  they  bid  fair 
to  try  the  reality  of  Dante's  vision,  some 
day." 

Young  Kirby  looked  curiously  around, 
as  if  seeing  the  faces  of  his  hands  for  the 
first  time. 

"  They  're  bad  enough,  that  's  true. 
A  desperate  set,  I  fancy.  Eh,  Clarke  ?  " 

The  overseer  did  not  hear  him.  He 
was  talking  of  net  profits  just  then,  —  giv- 
ing, in  fact,  a  schedule  of  the  annual 
business  of  the  firm  to  a  sharp  peering 
little  Yankee,  who  jotted  down  notes  on 
a  paper  laid  on  the  crown  of  his  hat : 
a  reporter  for  one  of  the  city -papers, 
getting  up  a  series  of  reviews  of  the  lead- 
ing manufactories.  The  other  gentle- 
men had  accompanied  them  merely  for 
amusement.  They  were  silent  until  the 
notes  were  finished,  drying  their  feet  at 
the  furnaces,  and  sheltering  their  faces 
from  the  intolerable  heat.  At  last  the 
overseer  concluded  with  — 

"I  believe  that  is  a  pretty  fair  esti- 
mate, Captain." 

"  Here,  some  of  you  men  ! "  said  Kirby, 
"  bring  up  those  boards.  We  may  as  well 
sit  down,  gentlemen,  until  the  rain  is 
over.  It  cannot  last  much  longer  at  this 
rate." 

"  Pig-metal,"  —  mumbled  the  reporter, 
— "  um  !  —  coal  facilities,  —  um !  —  hands 
employed,  twelve  hundred,  —  bitumen, — 
um  !  —  all  right,  I  believe,  Mr.  Clarke  ; 
—  sinking-fund,  —  what  did  you  say  was 
your  sinking-fund  ?  " 

"  Twelve  hundred  hands  ?  "  said  the 
stranger,  the  younjj  man  who  had  first 

O         '  * 

spoken.     "  Do  you  control  their  votes, 
Kirby  ?  " 

"  Control  ?  No."  The  young  man 
smiled  complacently.  "  But  my  father 
brought  seven  hundred  votes  to  the  polls 
for  his  candidate  last  November.  No 
force- work,  you  understand,  —  only  a 
speech  or  two,  a  hint  to  form  themselves 
into  a  society,  and  a  bit  of  red  and  blue 
bunting  to  make  them  a  flag.  The  In- 
vincible Roughs,  —  I  believe  that  is  their 
name.  I  forget  the  motto :  '  Our  coun- 
try's hope,'  I  think." 
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There  was  a  laugh.  The  young  man 
talking  to  Kirby  sat  with  an  amused 
light  in  his  cool  gray  eye,  surveying  criti- 
cally the  half-clothed  figures  of  the  pud- 
dlers,  and  the  slow  swing  of  their  brawny 
muscles.  He  was  a  stranger  in  the  city, — 
spending  a  couple  of  months  in  the  bor- 
ders of  a  Slave  State,  to  study  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  South, —  a  brother-in-law 
of  Kirby's,  —  Mitchell.  He  was  an  am- 
ateur gymnast,  —  hence  his  anatomical 
eye  ;  a  patron,  in  a  blase' way,  of  the  prize- 
ring  ;  a  man  who  sucked  the  essence 
out  of  a  science  or  philosophy  in  an  in- 
different, gentlemanly  way ;  who  took 
Kant,  Novalis,  Humboldt,  for  what  they 
were  worth  in  his  own  scales ;  accepting 
all,  despising  nothing,  in  heaven,  earth, 
or  hell,  but  one-idead  men  ;  with  a  tem- 
per yielding  and  brilliant  as  summer 
water,  until  his  Self  was  touched,  when 
it  was  ice,  though  brilliant  still.  Such 
men  are  not  rare  in  the  States. 

As  he  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  ci- 
gar, Wolfe  caught  with  a  quick  pleasure 
the  contour  of  the  white  hand,  the  blood- 
glow  of  a'  red  ring  he  wore.  His  voice, 
too,  and  that  of  Kirby's,  touched  him 
like  music,  —  low,  even,  with  chording 
cadences.  About  this  man  Mitchell  hung 
the  impalpable  atmosphere  belonging  to 
the  thorough-bred  gentleman.  Wolfe, 
scraping  away  the  ashes  beside  him,  was 
conscious  of  it,  did  obeisance  to  it  with 
his  artist  sense,  unconscious  that  he  did 
so. 

The  rain  did  not  cease.  Clarke  and 
the  reporter  left  the  mills ;  the  others, 
comfortably  seated  near  the  furnace,  lin- 
gered, smoking  and  talking  in  a  desul- 
tory way.  Greek  would  not  have  been 
more  unintelligible  to  the  furnace-tend- 
ers, whose  presence  they  soon  forgot  en- 
tirely. Kirby  drew  out  a  newspaper  from 
his  pocket  and  read  aloud  some  article, 
which  they  discussed  eagerly.  At  every 
sentence,  Wolfe  listened  more  and  more 
like  a  dumb,  hopeless  animal,  with  a  dull- 
er, more  stolid  look  creeping  over  his 
face,  glancing  now  and  then  at  Mitchell, 
marking  acutely  every  smallest  sign  of 
refinement,  then  back  to  himself,  seeing 


as  in  a  mirror  his  filthy  body,  his  more 
stained  soul. 

Never !°  He  had  no  words  for  such  a 
thought,  but  he  knew  now,  in  all  the 
sharpness  of  the  bitter  certainty,  that 
between  them  there  was  a  great  gulf 
never  to  be  passed.  Never! 

The  bell  of  the  mills  rang  for  midnight. 
Sunday  morning  had  dawned.  What- 
ever hidden  message  lay  in  the  tolling 
bells  floated  past  these  men  unknown. 
Yet  it  was  there.  Veiled  in  the  solemn 
music  ushering  the  risen  Saviour  was  a 
key-note  to  solve  the  darkest  secrets  of 
a  world  gone  wrong,  —  even  this  social 
riddle  which  the  brain  of  the  grimy  pud- 
dler  grappled  with  madly  to-night. 

The  men  began  to  withdraw  the  metal 
from  the  caldrons.  The  mills  were  desert- 
ed on  Sundays,  except  by  the  hands  who 
fed  the  fires,  and  those  who  had  no  lodg- 
ings and  slept  usually  on  the  ash-heaps. 
The  three  strangers  sat  still  during  the 
next  hour,  watching  the  men  cover  the 
furnaces,  laughing  now  and  then  at  some 
jest  of  Kirby's. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Mitchell,  "  I  like 
this  view  of  the  works  better  than  when 
the  glare  was  fiercest  ?  These  heavy 
shadows  and  the  amphitheatre  of  smoth- 
ered fires  are  ghostly,  unreal.  One  could 
fancy  these  red  smouldering  lights  to  be 
the  half-shut  eyes  of  wild  beasts,  and  the 
spectral  figures  their  victims  in  the  den." 

Kirby  laughed.  "  You  are  fanciful. 
Come,  let  us  get  out  of  the  den.  The 
spectral  figures,  as  you  call  them,  are  a 
little  too  real  for  me  to  fancy  a  close 
proximity  in  the  darkness, —  unarmed, 
too." 

The  others  rose,  buttoning  their  over- 
coats, and  lighting  cigars. 

"  Raining,  still,"  said  Doctor  May, 
"and  hard.  Where  did  we  leave  the 
coach,  Mitchell  ?  " 

"  At  the  other  side  of  the  works.  — 
Kirby,  what  's  that  ?  " 

Mitchell  started  back,  half-frightened, 
as,  suddenly  turning  a  corner,  the  white 
figure  of  a  woman  faced  him  in  the  dark- 
ness,—  a  woman,  white,  of  giant  propor- 
tions, crouching  on  the  ground,  her  arms 
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flung  out  in  some  wild  gesture  of  warn- 
ing. 

"  Stop  !  Make  that  fire  bum  there ! " 
cried  Kirby,  stopping  short. 

The  flame  burst  out,  flashing  the  gaunt 
figure  into  bold  relief. 

Mitchell  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  I  thought  it  was  alive,"  he  said,  going 
up  curiously. 

The  others  followed. 

"  Not  marble,  eh  ?  "  asked  Kirby, 
touching  it. 

One  of  the  lower  overseers  stopped. 

"Korl,  Sir." 

"  Who  did  it  ?  " 

"  Can't  say.  Some  of  the  hands ;  chip- 
ped it  out  in  off-hours." 

"  Chipped  to  some  purpose,  I  should 
say.  What  a  flesh -tint  the  stuff  has! 
Do  you  see,  Mitchell  ?  " 

"  I  see." 

He  had  stepped  aside  where  the  light 
fell  boldest  on  the  figure,  looking  at  it 
in  silence.  There  was  not  one  line  of 
beauty  or  grace  in  it:  a  nude  woman's 
form,  muscular,  grown  coarse  with  labor, 
the  powerful  limbs  instinct  with  some  one 
poignant  longing.  One  idea :  there  it  was 
in  the  tense,  rigid  muscles,  the  clutching 
hands,  the  wild,  eager  face,  like  that  of 
a  starving  wolf's.  Kirby  and  Doctor  May 
walked  around  it,  critical,  curious.  Mitch- 
ell stood  aloof,  silent.  The  figure  touch- 
ed him  strangely. 

"  Not  badly  done,"  said  Doctor  May. 
"  Where  did  the  fellow  learn  that  sweep 
of  the  muscles  in  the  arm  and  hand? 
Look  at  them !  They  are  groping,  — 
do  you  see  ?  —  clutching :  the  peculiar 
action  of  a  man  dying  of  thirst." 

"  They  have  ample  facilities  for  study- 
ing anatomy,"  snepred  Kirby,  glancing 
at  the  half-naked  figures. 

D 

"  Look,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "  at 
this  bony  wrist,  and  the  strained  sinews 
of  the  instep  !  A  working-woman, — the 
very  type  of  her  class." 

"  God  forbid ! "  muttered  Mitchell. 

"Why?"  demanded  May.  "What 
does  the  fellow  intend  by  the  figure  ?  I 
cannot  catch  the  meaning." 

O 

"  Ask  him,"   said  the   other,   dryly. 


"  There  he  stands," — pointing  to  Wolfe, 
who  stood  with  a  group  of  men,  leaning 
on  his  ash-rake. 

The  Doctor  beckoned  him  with  the  af- 
fable smile  which  kind-hearted  men  put 
on,  when  talking  to  these  people. 

"  Mr.  Mitchell  has  picked  you  out  as 
the  man  who  did  this,  —  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  why.  But  what  did  you  mean  by 
it?" 

"  She  be  hungry." 

Wolfe's  eyes  answered  Mitchell,  not 
the  Doctor. 

"  Oh-h  !  But  what  a  mistake  you  have 
made,  my  fine  fellow !  You  have  given 
no  sign  of  starvation  to  the  body.  It  is 
strong, —  terribly  strong.  It  has  the  mad, 
half-despairing  gesture  of  drowning." 

Wolfe  stammered,  glanced  appealingly 
at  Mitchell,  who  saw  the  soul  of  the  thing, 
he  knew.  But  the  cool,  probing  eyes 
were  turned  on  himself  now, —  mocking, 
cruel,  relentless. 

"  Not  hungry  for  meat,"  the  furnace- 
tender  said  at  last. 

"What  then?  Whiskey?"  jeered 
Kirby,  with  a  coarse  laugh. 

Wolfe  was  silent  a  moment,  thinking. 

"  I  dunno,"  he  said,  with  a  bewildered 
look.  "  It  mebbe.  Summat  to  make  her 
live,  I  think, —  like  you.  Whiskey  ull 
do  it,  in  a  way." 

The  young  man  laughed  again.  Mitch- 
ell flashed  a  look  of  disgust  somewhere,  — 
not  at  Wolfe. 

^  "  May,"  he  broke  out  impatiently,  "  are 
you  blind  ?  Look  at  that  woman's  face ! 
It  asks  questions  of  God,  and  says,  'I 
have  a  right  to  know.'  Good  God,  how 

O 

hungry  it  is  !  " 

They  looked  a  moment;  then  May 
turned  to  the  mill-owner  : — 

"  Have  you  many  such  hands  as  this  ? 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  ? 
Keep  them  at  puddling  iron  ?  " 

Kirby  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Mitch- 
ell's look  had  irritated  him. 

"  Ce  riest  pas  mon  affaire.  I  have  no 
fancy  for  nursing  infant  geniuses.  I  sup- 
pose there  are  some  stray  gleams  of  mind 
and  soul  among  these  wretches.  The 
Lord  will  take  care  of  his  own  ;  or  else 
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they  can  work  out  their  own  salvation.  No  one  spoke.     Only  the  dumb  face  of 

I  have  heard  you  call  our  American  sys-  the  rough  image  looking  into  their  faces 

tern  a  ladder  which  any  man  can  scale,  with  the  awful  question,  "  What  shall  we 

Do  you  doubt  it  ?     Or  perhaps  you  want  do  to  be  saved  ?  "     Only  Wolfe's  face, 

to  banish  all  social  ladders,  and  put  us  with  its  heavy  weight  of  brain,  its  weak, 

all  on  a  flat  table-land, — eh,  May?"  uncertain  mouth,  its  desperate  eyes,  out 

The   Doctor   looked  vexed,   puzzled,  of  which  looked  the  soul  of  his  class, — 

Some   terrible   problem  lay  hid  in  this  only  Wolfe's  face  turned  towards  Kirby's. 

woman's  face,  and  troubled  these  men.  Mitchell  laughed, —  a  cool,  musical  laugh. 

Kirby  waited  for  an  answer,  and,  receiv-  "  Money  has  spoken  ! "  he  said,  seating 

ing  none,  went  on,  warming  with  his  sub-  himself  lightly  on  a  stone  with  the  air  of 

ject.  an  amused  spectator  at  a  play.     "  Are 

"  I  tell  you,  there  's  something  wrong  you  answered  ?  "  —  turning  to  Wolfe  his 

that  no   talk  of   '  Liber te'  or  '  Egalite'  clear,  magnetic  face, 

will  do  away.     If  I  had  the  making  of  Bright  and  deep  and  cold'  as  Arctic 

men,  these  men  who  do  the  lowest  part  air,  the  soul  of  the  man  lay  tranquil  be- 

of  the  world's  work  should  be  machines,  neath.     He  looked  at  the  furnace-tender 

—  nothing  more,  —  hands.     It  would  be  as  he  had  looked  at  a  rare  mosaic  in  the 

kindness.     God  help  them  !     What  are  morning ;  only  the  man  was  the  more 

taste,  reason,  to  creatures  who  must  live  amusing  study  of  the  two. 

such  lives  as  that  ?  "    He  pointed  to  Deb-  "  Are  you  answered  ?  Why,  May,  look 

orah,  sleeping  on  the   ash-heap.      "  So  at  him !    ' De  profundis  clamavi' ,  Or,  to 

many   nerves    to    sting    them    to   pain,  quote  in  English,  '  Hungry  and  thirsty, 

"What  if  God  had  put  your  brain,  with  his  soul  faints  in  him.'     And  so  Money 

all  its  agony  of  touch,  into  your  fingers,  sends   back  its  answer  into  the  depths 

and  bid  you  work  and  strike  with  that?"  through  you,  Kirby !     Very  clear  the  an- 

"  You  think    you   could   govern   the  swer,  too !  —  I  think  I  remember  reading 

world  better  ?  "  laughed  the  Doctor.  the  same  words  somewhere :  —  washing 

"  I  do  not  think  at  all."  your  hands  in  Eau  de  Cologne,  and  say- 

"  That  is  true  philosophy.     Drift  with  ing,  '  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this 

the  stream,  because  you  cannot  dive  deep  man.     See  ye  to  it !' 

enough  to  find  bottom,  eh  ?  "  Kirby  flushed  angrily. 

"  Exactly,"  rejoined   Kirby.      "  I   do  "  You  quote  Scripture  freely." 

not  think.     I  wash  my  hands  of  all  so-  "  Do  I  not  quote  correctly  ?    I  think  I 

cial  problems,  —  slavery,  caste,  white  or  remember  another  line,  which  may  amend 

black.     My  duty  to  my  operatives  has  a  my  meaning :   '  Inasmuch   as   ye  did  it 

narrow  limit, —  the  pay-hour  on  Saturday  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it 

night.     Outside  of  that,  if  they  cut  korl,  unto  me.'     Deist  ?     Bless  yon,  m3,n,  I 

or  cut  each  other's  throats,   (the  more  was   raised  on   the  milk  of  the  Word, 

popular   amusement  of  the  two,)  I  am  Now,  Doctor,  the  pocket  of  the  world 

not  responsible."  having  uttered  its  voice,  what   has  the 

The  Doctor  sighed,  —  a  good  honest  heart  to  say  ?     You  are  a  philanthropist, 

sigh,  from  the  depths  of  his  stomach.  in  a  small  way,  —  n'est  ce  pas  ?     Here, 

"  God  help  us !     Who  is  responsible?"  boy,  this  gentleman  can  show  you  how  to 

"  Not  I,  I  tell  you,"  said  Kirby,  testily,  cut  korl  better,  —  or  your  destiny.     Go 

"  What   has  the   man   who   pays    them  on,  May  ! " 

money  to  do  with  their  souls'  concerns,  "  I  think  a  mocking  devil  possesses  you 

more  than  the  grocer  or  butcher  who  to-night,"  rejoined  the  Doctor,  seriously, 

takes  it  ?  "  He  went  to  Wolfe  and  put  his  hand 

"And  yet,"  said  Mitchell's  cynical  voice,  kindly  on  his  arm.    Something  of  a  vague 

"  look  at  her  !     How  hungry  she  is  ! "  idea   possessed   the  Doctor's  brain   that 

Kirby  tapped  his  boot  with  his  cane,  much  good  was  to  be  done  here  by  a 
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friendly  word  or  two  :  a  latent  genius  to 
be  warmed  into  life  by  a  waited-for  sun- 
beam. Here  it  was :  he  had  brought  it. 
So  he  went  on  complacently :  — 

"  Do  you  know,  boy,  you  have  it  in 
you  to  be  a  great  sculptor,  a  great  man  V 
—  do  you  understand?"  (talking  down 
to  the  capacity  of  his  hearer :  it  is  a  way 
people  have  with  children,  and  men  like 
Wolfe,)  —  "  to  live  a  better,  stronger  life 
than  I,  or  Mr.  Kirby  here  ?  A  man  may 
make  himself  anything  he  chooses.  God 
has  given  you  stronger  powers  than  many 
men,  —  me,  for  instance." 

May  stopped,  heated,  glowing  with  his 
own  magnanimity.  And  it  was  magnan- 
imous. The  puddler  had  drunk  in  every 
word,  looking  through  the  Doctor's  flur- 
ry, and  generous  heat,  and  self-approval, 
into  his  will,  with  those  slow,  absorbing 
eyes  of  his. 

"  Make  yourself  what  you  will.  It  is 
your  right." 

"  I  know,"  quietly.  "  Will  you  help 
me?" 

Mitchell  laughed  again.  The  Doctor 
turned  now,  in  a  passion, — 

"  You  know,  Mitchell,  I  have  not  the 
means.  You  know,  if  I  had,  it  is  in  my 
heart  to  take  this  boy  and  educate  him 
for  " 

"  The  glory  of  God,  and  the  glory  of 
John  May." 

May  did  not  speak  for  a  moment ; 
then,  controlled,  he  said, — 

"  Why  should  one  be  raised,  when  myr- 
iads are  left  ?  —  I  have  not  the  money, 
boy,"  to  Wolfe,  shortly. 

"  Money  ?  "  He  said  it  over  slowly, 
as  one  repeats  the  guessed  answer  to  a 
riddle,  doubtfully.  "  That  is  it  ?  Mon- 
ey ?  " 

"  Yes,  money,— that  is  it,"  said  Mitchell, 
rising,  and  drawing  his  furred  coat  about 
him.  "  You  've  found  the  cure  for  all  the 
world's  diseases.  —  Come,  May,  find  your 
good-humor,  and  come  home.  This  damp 
wind  chills  my  very  bones.  Come  and 
preach  your  Saint -Simonian  doctrines 
to-morrow  to  Kirby's  hands.  Let  them 
have  a  clear  idea  of  the  rights  of  the 
soul,  and  I  '11  venture  next  week  thev  '11 


strike  for  higher  wages.  That  will  be  the 
end  of  it." 

"  Will  you  send  the  coach-driver  to 
this  side  of  the  mills  ?  "  asked  Kirby,  turn- 
ing to  Wolfe. 

He  spoke  kindly :  it  was  his  habit  to 
do  so.  Deborah,  seeing  the  puddler  go, 
crept  after  him.  The  three  men  waited 
outside.  Doctor  May  walked  up  and 
down,  chafed.  Suddenly  he  stopped. 

"  Go  back,  Mitchell !  You  say  the 
pocket 'and  the  heart  of  the  world  speak 
without  meaning  to  these  people.  What 
has  its  head  to  say  ?  Taste,  culture,  re- 
finement ?  Go ! " 

Mitchell  was  leaning  against  a  brick 
wall.  He  turned  his  head  indolently,  and 
looked  into  the  mills.  There  hung  about 
the  place  a  thick,  unclean  odor.  The 
slightest  motion  of  his  hand  marked  that 
he  perceived  it,  and  his  insufferable  dis- 
gust. That  was  all.  May  said  nothing, 
only  quickened  his  angry  tramp. 

"  Besides,"  added  Mitchell,  giving  a 
corollary  to  his  answer,  "  it  would  be  of 
no  use.  I  am  not  one  of  them." 

•"  You  do  not  mean  " said  May, 

facing  him. 

"Yes,  I  mean  just  that.  Reform  is 
born  of  need,  not  pity.  No  vital  move- 
ment of  the  people's  has  worked  down, 
for  good  or  evil;  fermented,  instead,  car- 
ried up  the  heaving,  cloggy  mass.  Think 
back  through  history,  and  you  will  know 
it.  What  will  this  lowest  deep  — thieves, 
Magdalens,  negroes — do  with  the  light  fil- 
tered through  ponderous  Church  creeds, 
Baconian  theories,  Goethe  schemes  ?  Some 
day,  out  of  their  bitter  need  will  be 
thrown  up  their  own  light-bringer, —  their 
Jean  Paul,  their  Cromwell,  their  Messiah." 

"  Bah  ! "  was  the  Doctor's  inward  criti- 
cism. However,  in  practice,  he  adopted 
the  theory ;  for,  when,  night  and  morning, 
afterwards,  he  prayed  that  power  might 
be  given  these  degraded  souls  to  rise,  he 
glowed  at  heart,  recognizing  an  accom- 
plished duty. 

Wolfe  and  the  woman  had  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  the  works  as  the  coach  drove 
off.  The  Doctor  had  held  out  his  hand 
in  a  frank,  generous  way,  telling  him  to 
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"  take  care  of  himself,  and  to  remember 
it  was  his  right  to  rise."  Mitchell  had 
simply  touched  his  hat,  as  to  an  equal, 
with  a  quiet  look  of  thorough  recognition. 
Kirby  had  thrown  Deborah  some  money, 
which  she  found,  and  clutched  eagerly 
enough.  They  were  gone  now,  all  of 
them.  The  man  sat  down  on  the  cinder- 
road,  looking  up  into  the  murky  sky. 

"'T  be  late,  Hugh.  Wunnot  hur 
come  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head  doggedly,  and  the 
woman  crouched  out  of  his  sight  against 
the  wall.  Do  you  remember  rare  mo- 
ments when  a  sudden  light  flashed  over 
yourself,  your  world,  God  ?  when  you 
stood  on  a  mountain-peak,  seeing  your 
life  as  it  might  have  been,  as  it  is  ?  one 
quick  instant,  when  custom  lost  its  force 
and  every-day  usage  ?  when  your  friend, 
wife,  brother,  stood  in  a  new  light  ?  your 
soul  was  bared,  and  the  grave,  —  a  fore- 
taste of  the  nakedness  of  the  Judgment- 
Day  ?  So  it  came  before  him,  his  life,  that 
night.  The  slow  tides  of  pain  he  had 
borne  gathered  themselves  up  and  surged 
against  his  soul.  His  squalid  daily  life, 
the  brutal  coarseness  eating  into  his  brain, 
as  the  ashes  into  his  skin :  before,  these 
things  had  been  a  dull  aching  into  his 
consciousness ;  to-night,  they  were  real- 
ity. He  griped  the  filthy  red  shirt  that 
clung,  stiff  with  soot,  about  him,  and  tore 
it  savagely  from  his  arm.  The  flesh  be- 
neath was  muddy  with  grease  and  ashes, 
—  and  the  heart  beneath  that !  And  the 
soul  ?  God  knows. 

Then  flashed  before  his  vivid  poetic 
sense  the  man  who  had  left  him,  —  the 
pure  face,  the  delicate,  sinewy  limbs,  in 
harmony  with  all  he  knew  of  beauty  or 
truth.  In  his  cloudy  fancy  he  had  pic- 
tured a  Something  like  this.  He  had 
found  it  in  this  Mitchell,  even  when 
he  idly  scoffed  at  his  pain :  a  Man  all- 
knowing,  all-seeing,  crowned  by  Nature, 
reigning,  —  the  keen  glance  of  his  eye 
falling  like  a  sceptre  on  other  men.  And 

yet  his  instinct  taught  him  that  he  too 

He !  He  looked  at  himself  with  sudden 
loathing,  sick,  wrung  his  hands  with  a  cry, 
and  then  was  silent.  With  all  the  phan- 


toms of  his  heated,  ignorant  fancy,  Wolfe 
had  not  been  vague  in  his  ambitions.  They 
were  practical,  slowly  built  up  before  him 
out  of  his  knowledge  of  what  he  could  do. 
Through  years  he  had  day  by  day  made 
this  hope  a  real  thing  to  himself, —  a  clear, 
projected  figure  of  himself,  as  he  might 
become. 

Able  to  speak,  to  know  what  was  best, 
to  raise  these  men  and  women  working 
at  his  side  up  with  him :  sometimes  he  for- 
got this  defined  hope  in  the  frantic  an- 
guish to  escape, —  only  to  escape,  —  out 
of  the  wet,  the  pain,  the  ashes,  some- 
where, anywhere,  —  only  for  one  mo- 
ment of  free  air  on  a  hill-side,  to  lie  down 
and  let  his  sick  soul  throb  itself  out  in  the 
sunshine.  But  to-night  he  panted  for 
life.  The  savage  strength  of  his  nature 
was  roused ;  his  cry  was  fierce  to  God  for 
justice. 

"  Look  at  me  ! "  he  said  to  Deborah, 
with  a  low,  bitter  laugh,  striking  his  pu- 
ny chest  savagely.  "  What  am  I  worth, 
Deb  ?  Is  it  my  fault  that  I  arn  no  bet- 
ter ?  My  fault  ?  My  fault  ?  " 

He  stopped,  stung  with  a  sudden  re- 
morse, seeing  her  hunchback  shape  writh- 
ing with  sobs.  For  Deborah  was  crying 
thankless  tears,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  women. 

"  God  forgi'  me,  woman !  Things  go 
harder  wi'  you  nor  me.  It  's  a  worse 
share." 

He  got  up  and  helped  her  to  rise ;  and 
they  went  doggedly  down  the  muddy 
street,  side  by  side. 

"  It 's  all  wrong,"  he  muttered,  slowly, 
—  "  all  wrong !  I  dunnot  understan'.  But 
it  '11  end  some  day." 

"  Come  home,  Hugh  !  "  she  said,  coax- 
ingly  ;  for  he  had  stopped,  looking  around 
bewildered. 

"  Home, — and  back  to  the  mill ! "  He 
went  on  saying  this  over  to  himself,  as 
if  he  would  mutter  down  every  pain  in 
this  dull  despair. 

She  followed  him  through  the  fog,  her 
blue  lips  chattering  with  cold.  They 
reached  the  cellar  at  last.  Old  Wolfe 
had  been  drinking  since  she  went  out, 
and  had  crept  nearer  the  door.  The 
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girl  Janey  slept  heavily  in  the  corner. 
He  went  up  to  her,  touching  softly  the 
•worn  white  arm  with  his  fingers.  Some 
bitterer  thought  stung  him,  as  he  stood 
there.  He  wiped  the  drops  from  his 
forehead,  and  went  into  the  room  be- 
yond, livid,  trembling.  A  hope,  trifling, 
perhaps,  but  very  dear,  had  died  just 
then  out  of  the  poor  puddler's  life,  as  he 
looked  at  the  sleeping,  innocent  girl, — 
some  plan  for  the  future,  in  which  she  had 
borne  a  part.  He  gave  it  up  that  mo- 
ment, then  and  forever.  Only  a  trifle, 
perhaps,  to  us :  his  face  grew  a  shade 
paler,  —  that  was  all.  But,  somehow,  the 
man's  soul,  as  God  and  the  angels  looked 
down  on  it,  never  was  the  same  after- 
wards, i 

Deborah  followed  him  into  the  inner 
room.  She  carried  a  candle,  which  she 
placed  on  the  floor,  closing  the  door  after 
her.  She  had  seen  the  look  on  his  face, 
as  he  turned  away  :  her  own  grew  dead- 
ly. Yet,  as  she  came  up  to  him,  her  eyes 
glowed.  He  was  seated  on  an  old  chest, 
quiet,  holding  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  Hugh  !  "  she  said,  softly. 

He  did  not  speak. 

"  Hugh,  did  hur  hear  what  the  man 
said,  —  him  with  the  clear  voice  ?  Did 
hur  hear  ?  Money,  money,  —  that  it  wud 
do  all?" 

He  pushed  her  away,  —  gently,  but  he 
was  worn  out ;  her  rasping  tone  fretted 
him. 

"  Hugh ! " 

The  candle  flared  a  pale  yellow  light 
over  the  cobwebbed  brick  walls,  and  the 
woman  standing  there.  He  looked  at 
her.  She  was  young,  in  deadly  earnest ; 
her  faded  eyes,  and  wet,  ragged  figure 
caught  from  their  frantic  eagerness  a 
power  akin  to  beauty. 

"  Hugh,  it  is  true  !  Money  ull  do  it ! 
Oh,  Hugh,  boy,  listen  till  me !  He  said 
it  true  !  It  is  money  ! " 

"  I  know.  Go  back  !  I  do  not  want 
you  here." 

"  Hugh,  it  is  t'  last  time.  I  '11  never 
worrit  hur  again." 

There  were  tears  in  her  voice  now, 
out  she  choked  them  back. 


"  Hear  till  me  only  to-night !  If  one 
of  t'  witch  people  wud  come,  them  we 
heard  of  t'  home,  and  gif  hur  all  hur 
wants,  what  then  V  Say,  Hugh ! " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  money." 

Her  whisper  shrilled  through  his  brain. 

"  If  one  of  t'  witch  dwarfs  wud  come 
from  t'  lane  moors  to-night,  and  gif  hur 
money,  to  go  out, —  out,  I  say,  —  out,  lad, 
where  t'  sun  shines,  and  t'  heath  grows, 
and  t'  ladies  walk  in  silken  gownds,  and 
God  stays  all  t'  time, — where  t'  man  lives 
that  talked  to  us  to-night, —  Hugh  knows, 
— Hugh  could  walk  there  like  a  king!" 

He  thought  the  woman  mad,  tried  to 
check  her,  but  she  went  on,  fierce  in  her 
eager  haste. 

"  If  /  were  t'  witch  dwarf,  if  I  had  t' 
money,  wud  hur  thank  me  ?  Wud  hur 
take  me  out  o'  this  place  wid  hur  and 
Janey  ?  I  wud  not  come  into  the  gran' 
house  hur  wud  build,  to  vex  hur  wid  t' 
hunch,  —  only  at  night,  when  t'  shadows 
were  dark,  stand  far  off  to  see  hur." 

Mad  ?  Yes !  Are  many  of  us  mad  in 
this  way  ? 

"  Poor  Deb !  poor  Deb ! "  he  said,  sooth- 
ingly. 

"  It  is  here,"  she  said,  suddenly  jerking 
into  his  hand  a  small  roll.  "I  took  it! 
I  did  it !  Me,  me  !  —  not  hur !  I  shall  be 
hanged,  I  shall  be  burnt  in  hell,  if  any- 
body knows  I  took  it !  Out  of  his  pock- 
et, as  he  leaned  against  t'  bricks.  Hur 
knows  ?  " 

She  thrust  it  into  his  hand,  and  then, 
her  errand  done,  began  to  gather  chips 
together  to  make  a  fire,  choking  down 

o  *  o 

hysteric  sobs. 

"  Has  it  come  to  this  ?  " 

That  was  all  he  said.  The  Welsh 
Wolfe  blood  was  honest.  The  roll  was  a 
small  green  pocket-book  containing  one 
or  two  gold  pieces,  and  a  check  for  an  in- 
credible amount,  as  it  seemed  to  the  poor 
puddler.  He  laid  it  down,  hiding  his 
face  again  in  his  hands. 

"  Hugh,  don't  be  angry  wud  me !  It 's 
only  poor  Deb,  —  hur  knows  ?" 

He  took  the  long  skinny  fingers  kindly 
in  his. 
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"  Angry  ?    God  help  me,  no !    Let  me  ing  out  his  hands  to  the  world,  that  had 

sleep.     I  am  tired."  given  so  much  to  them,  for  leave  to  live 

He  threw  himself  heavily  down  on  the  the  life  God  meant  him  to  live.      His 

wooden  bench,  stunned  with  pain  and  soul  within  him  was  smothering  to  death ; 

weariness.    She  brought  some  old  rags  to  he  wanted   so   much,  thought  so  much, 

cover  him.  and  knew  —  nothing.    There  was  nothing 

It  was  late  on  Sunday  evening  before  of  which  he  was  certain,  except  the  mill 

he  awoke.    I  tell  God's  truth,  when  I  say  and  things  there.     Of  God  and  heaven 

he  had  then  no  thought  of  keeping  this  he  had  heard  so  little,  that  they  were  to 

money.     Deborah  had  hid  it  in  his  pock-  him  what  fairy-land  is  to  a  child :  some- 

et.      He  found  it  there.      She  watched  thing  real,  but  not  here;   very  far   off. 

him  eagerly,  as  he  took  it  out.  His  brain,  greedy,  dwarfed,  full  of  thwart- 

"  I  must  gif  it  to  him,"  he  said,  reading  ed  energy  and  unused  powers,  questioned 

her  face.  these  men  and  women  going  by,  coldly, 

"  Hur  knows,"  she  said  with  a  bitter  bitterly,  that  night.     Was  it  not  his  right 

sigh  of  disappointment.     "  But  it  is  hur  to  live  as  they,  —  a  pure  life,  a  good, 

right  to  keep  it."  true-hearted  life,  full  of  beauty  and  kind 

His  right !  The  word  struck  him.  Doc-  words  ?    He  only  wanted  to  know  how  to 

tor  May  had  used  the  same.     He  washed  use  the  strength  within  him.     His  heart 

himself,  and  went  out  to  find  this  man  warmed,  as  he  thought  of  it.     He  suffer- 

Mitchell.      His   right !      Why   did   this  ed  himself  to  think  of  it  longer.     If  he 

chance  word  cling  to  him  so  obstinately  ?  took  the  money  ? 

Do  you  hear  the  fierce  devils  whisper  in  Then  he  saw  himself  as  he  might  be, 

his  ear,  as  he  went  slowly  down  the  dark-  strong,  helpful,  kindly.     The  night  crept 

ening  street  ?  on,  as  this  one  image  slowly  evolved  itself 

The  evening  came  on,  slow  and  calm,  from  the  crowd  of  other  thoughts  and 

He  seated  himself  at  the  end  of  an  alley  stood  triumphant.     He  looked  at  it.     As 

leading  into  one   of  the  larger  streets,  he  might  be  !    What  wonder,  if  it  blinded 

His  brain  was  clear  to-night,  keen,  in-  him  to  delirium, — the  madness  that  un- 

tent,  mastering.     It  would  not  start  back,  derlies  all  revolution,  all  progress,  and  all 

cowardly,  from  any  hellish  temptation,  fall? 

but  meet  it  face  to  face.     Therefore  the  You  laugh  at  the  shallow  temptation  ? 

great  temptation  of  his  life  came  to  him  You  see  the  error  underlying  its  argu- 

veiled  by  no  sophistry,  but  bold,  defiant,  ment  so  clearly, — that  to  him  a  true  life 

owning  its  own  vile  name,  trusting  to  one  was  one  of  full  development  rather  than 

bold  blow  for  victory.  self-restraint  ?  that  he  was  deaf  to.  the 

He  did  not  deceive  himself.     Theft !  higher  tone  in  a  cry  of  voluntary  sufier- 

That  was  it.     At  first  the  word  sickened  in"1  for  truth's  sake  than  in  the  fullest 

O 

him  ;  then  he  grappled  with  it.     Sitting  flow  of  spontaneous  harmony  ?     I  do  not 

there  on  a  broken  cart-wheel,  the  fading  plead  his  cause.     I  only  want  to  show 

day,  the  noisy  groups,  the  church-bells'  you  the  mote  in  my  brother's  eye :  then 

tolling  passed  before  him  like  a  pano-  you  can  see  clearly  to  take  it  out. 

rama,  while  the  sharp  struggle  went  on  The  money, — there  it  lay  on  his  knee, 

within.     This  money  !     He  took  it  out,  a  little  blotted  slip  of  paper,  nothing  in 

and  looked  at  it.     If  he  gave  it  back,  itself;  used  to  raise  him  out  of  the  pit ; 

what  then  ?      He  was  going  to  be  cool  something  straight  from  God's  hand.     A 

about  it.                                       .  thief!     Well,  what  was  it  to  be  a  thief? 

People  going  by  to  church  saw  only  a  He  met  the  question  at  last,  face  to  face, 

sickly  mill-boy  watching  them  quietly  at  wiping  the  clammy  drops  of  sweat  from 

the  alley's  mouth.  They  did  not  know  that  his  forehead.     God  made  this  money  — 

he  was  mad,  or  they  would  not  have  gone  the  fresh  air,  too  —  for  his  children's  use. 

by  so  quietly :  mad  with  hunger ;  stretch-  He  never  made  the  difference  between 
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poor  and  rich.  The  Something  who  look- 
ed down  on  him  that  moment  through 
the  cool  gray  sky  had  a  kindly  face,  he 
knew,  —  loved  his  children  alike.  Oh, 
he  knew  that ! 

There  were  times  when  the  soft  floods 
of  color  in  the  crimson  and  purple  flames, 
or  the  clear  depth  of  amber  in  the  water 
below  the  bridge,  had  somehow  given 
him  a  glimpse  of  another  world  than  this, 

—  of  an  infinite  depth  of  beauty  and  of 
quiet  somewhere, —  somewhere, —  a  depth 
of  quiet  and  rest  and  love.     Looking  up 
now,  it  became  strangely  real.     The  sun 
had  sunk  quite  below  the  hills,  but  his 
last  rays   struck   upward,   touching  the 
zenith.    The  fog  had  risen,  and  the  town 
and  river  were  steeped  in  its  thick,  gray 
damp  ;    but  overhead,  the   sun-touched 
smoke-clouds  opened  like  a  cleft  ocean, 

—  shifting,  rolling  seas  of  crimson  mist, 
waves    of    billowy    silver    veined    with 
blood-scarlet,  inner  depths  unfathomable 
of   glancing    light.      Wolfe's    artist-eye 
grew  drunk  with  color.     The   gates  of 
that  other  world !     Fading,  flashing  be- 
fore him  now  !     What,  in  that  world  of 
Beauty,   Content,  and  Right,  were  the 
petty  laws,  the  mine  and  thine,  of  mill- 
owners  and  mill-hands  ? 

A  consciousness  of  power  stirred  within 
him.  He  stood  up.  A  man,  —  he  thought, 
stretching  out  his  hands, — free  to  work,  to 
live,  to  love  !  Free !  His  right !  He  fold- 
ed the  scrap  of  paper  in  his  hand.  As  his 
nervous  fingers  took  it  in,  limp  and  blot- 
ted, so  his  soul  took  in  the  mean  temp- 
tation, lapped  it  in  fancied  rights,  in 
dreams  of  improved  existences,  drifting 
and  endless  as  the  cloud-seas  of  color. 
Clutching  it,  as  if  the  tightness  of  his 
hold  would  strengthen  his  sense  of  pos- 
session, he  went  aimlessly  down  the 
street.  It  was  his  watch  at  the  mill.  He 
need  not  go,  need  never  go  again,  thank 
God  !  —  shaking  off  the  thought  with  un- 
speakable loathing. 

Shall  I  go  over  the  history  of  the  hours 
of  that  night  ?  how  the  man  wandered 
from  one  to  another  of  his  old  haunts, 
•with  a  half-consciousness  of  bidding  them 
farewell,  —  lanes  and  alleys  and  back- 


yards where  the  mill-hands  lodged, —  not- 
ing, with  a  new  eagerness,  the  filth  and 
drunkenness,  the  pig-pens,  the  ash-heaps 
covered  with  potato-skins,  the  bloated, 
pimpled  women  at  the  doors, —  with  a 
new  disgust,  a  new  sense  of  sudden  tri- 
umph, and,  under  all,  a  new,  vague  dread, 
unknown  before,  smothered  down,  kept 
under,  but  still  there  ?  Jt  left  him  but  once 
during  the  night,  when,  for  the  second 
time  in  his  life,  he  entered  a  church.  It 
was  a  sombre  Gothic  pile,  where  the  stain- 
ed light  lost  itself  in  far-retreating  arches ; 
built  to  meet  the  requirements  and  sym- 
pathies of  a  far  other  class  than  Wolfe's. 
Yet  it  touched,  moved  him  uncontrolla- 
bly. The  distances,  the  shadows,  the  still, 
marble  figures,  the  mass  of  silent  kneel- 
ing worshippers,  the  mysterious  music, 
thrilled,  lifted  his  soul  with  a  wonderful 
pain.  Wolfe  forgot  himself,  forgot  the 
new  life  he  was  going  to  live,  the  mean 
terror  gnawing  underneath.  The  voice 
of  the  speaker  strengthened  the  charm  ; 
it  was  clear,  feeling,  full,  strong.  An  old 
man,  who  had  lived  much,  suffered  much; 
whose  brain  was  keenly  alive,  dominant; 
whose  heart  was  summer-warm  with 
charity.  He  taught  it  to-night.  He  held 
up  Humanity  in  its  grand  total ;  showed 
the  great  world-cancer  to  his  people. 
Who  could  show  it  better  ?  He  was 
a  Christian  reformer ;  he  had  studied 
the  age  thoroughly ;  his  outlook  at  man 
had  been  free,  world-wide,  over  all  time. 
His  faith  stood  sublime  upon  the  Rock 
of  Ages ;  his  fiery  zeal  guided  vast 
schemes  by  which  the  gospel  was  to  be 
preached  to  all  nations.  How  did  he 
preach  it  to-night  ?  In  burning,  light- 
laden  words  he  painted  the  incarnate 
Life,  Love,  the  universal  Man  :  words 
that  became  reality  in  the  lives  of  these 
people,  —  that  lived  again  in  beautiful 
words  and  actions,  trifling,  but  heroic. 
Sin,  as  he  defied  it,  was  a  real  foe  to 
them ;  their  trials,  temptations,  were  his. 
His  words  passed  far  over  the  furnace- 
tender's  grasp,  toned  to  suit  another  class 
of  culture ;  they  sounded  in  his  ears  a 
very  pleasant  song  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  He  meant  to  cure  this  world- 
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cancer  with  a  steady  eye  that  had  never 
glared  with  hunger,  and  a  hand  that 
neither  poverty  nor  strychnine-whiskey 
had  tauo-ht  to  shake.  In  this  morbid, 

O  ' 

distorted  heart  of  the  Welsh  puddler  he 
had  failed. 

Wolfe  rose  at  last,  and  turned  from 
the  church  down  the  street.  He  looked 
up  ;  the  night  had  come  on  foggy,  damp ; 
the  golden  mists  had  vanished,  and  the 
sky  lay  dull  and  ash-colored.  He  wan- 
dered again  aimlessly  down  the  street, 
idly  wondering  what  had  become  of 
the  cloud-sea  of  crimson  and  scarlet. 
The  trial-day  of  this  man's  life  was  over, 
and  he  had  lost  the  victory.  WThat  fol- 
lowed was  mere  drifting  circumstance, — 
a  quicker  walking  over  the  path,  —  that 
was  all.  Do  you  want  to  hear  the  end 
of  it  ?  You  wish  me  to  make  a  tragic 
story  out  of  it  ?  Why,  in  the  police-re- 
ports of  the  morning  paper  you  can  find 
a  dozen  such  tragedies :  hints  of  ship- 
wrecks unlike  any  that  ever  befell  on  the 
high  seas ;  hints  that  here  a  power  was 
lost  to  heaven,  —  that  there  a  soul  went 
down  where  no  tide  can  ebb  or  flow. 
Commonplace  enough  the  hints  are, — jo- 
cose sometimes,  done  up  in  rhyme. 

Doctor  May,  a  month  after  the  night  I 
have  told  you  of,  was  reading  to  his  wife 
at  breakfast  from  this  fourth  column  of 
the  morning-paper:  an  unusual  thing, — 
these  police-reports  not  being,  in  general, 
choice  reading  for  ladies ;  but  it  was  only 
one  item  he  read. 

"  Oh,  my  dear !  You  remember  that 
man  I  told  you  of,  that  we  saw  at  Kirby's 
mill  ?  -  -  that  was  arrested  for  robbing 
Mitchell  ?  Here  he  is  ;  just  listen  :  — 
*  Circuit  Court.  Judge  Day.  Hugh 
Wolfe,  operative  in  Kirby  &  John's  Lou- 
don  Mills.  Charge,  grand  larceny.  Sen- 
tence, nineteen  years  hard  labor  in  peni- 
tentiary.'— Scoundrel !  Serves  him  right ! 
After  all  our  kindness  that  night !  Pick- 
ing Mitchell's  pocket  at  the  very  time  ! " 

His  wife  said  something  about  the  in- 
gratitude of  that  kind  of  people,  and  then 
they  began  to  talk  of  something  else. 

Nineteen  years  !  How  easy  that  was 
to  read  !  What  a  simple  word  for  Judge 


Day  to  utter !    Nineteen  years  !    Half  a 
lifetime  ! 

Hugh  Wolfe  sat  on  the  window-ledge 
of  his  cell,  looking  out.  His  ankles  were 
ironed.  Not  usual  in  such  cases ;  but  he 
had  made  two  desperate  efforts  to  escape. 
"  Well,"  as  Haley,  the  jailer,  said,  "  small 
blame  to  him !  Nineteen  years'  imprison- 
ment was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  look 
forward  to."  Haley  was  very  good-na- 
tured about  it,  though  Wolfe  had  fought 
him  savagely. 

"  When  he  was  first  caught,"  the  jailer 
said  afterwards,  in  telling  the  story,  "  be- 
fore the  trial,  the  fellow  was  cut  down  at 
once,  —  laid  there  on  that  pallet  like  a 
dead  man,  with  his  hands  over  his  eyes. 
Never  saw  a  man  so  cut  down  in  my 
life.  Time  of  the  trial,  too,  came  the 
queerest  dodge  of  any  customer  I  ever 
had.  Would  choose  no  lawyer.  Judge 
gave  him  one,  of  course.  Gibson  it  was. 
He  tried  to  prove  the  fellow  crazy ;  but 
it  wouldn't  go.  Thing  was  plain  as  day- 
light :  money  found  on  him.  'T  was  a 
hard  sentence,  —  all  the  law  allows ;  but 
it  was  for  'xample's  sake.  These  mill- 
hands  are  gettin'  onbearable.  When  the 
sentence  was  read,  he  just  looked  up, 
and  said  the  money  was  his  by  rights, 
and  that  all  the  world  had  gone  wrong. 
That  night,  after  the  trial,  a  gentleman 
came  to  see  him  here,  name  of  Mitchell, 
• —  him  as  he  stole  from.  Talked  to  him 
for  an  hour.  Thought  he  came  for  curi- 
osity, like.  After  he  was  gone,  thought 
Wolfe  was  remarkable  quiet,  and  went 
into  his  cell.  Found  him  very  low ;  bed 
all  bloody.  Doctor  said  he  had  been 
bleeding  at  the  lungs.  He  was  as  weak 
as  a  cat ;  yet,  if  ye  '11  b'lie,ve  me,  he  tried 
to  get  a-past  me  and  get  out.  I  just  car- 
ried him  like  a  baby,  and  threw  him  on 
the  pallet.  Three  days  after,  he  tried  it 
again :  that  time  reached  the  wall.  Lord 

c? 

help  you!  he  fought  like  a  tiger,  —  giv' 
some  terrible  blows.  Fightin'  for  life, 
you  see ;  for  he  can't  live  long,  shut  up 
in  the  stone  crib  down  yonder.  Got  a 
death-cough  now.  'T  took  two  of  us  to 
bring  him  down  that  day ;  so  I  just  put 
the  irons  on  his  feet.  There  he  sits,  in 
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there.  Goin'  to-morrow,  with  a  batch 
more  of  'em.  That  woman,  hunchback, 
tried  with  him, — you  remember  ?  —  she  's 
only  got  three  years.  'Complice.  But 
she  's  a  woman,  you  know.  He 's  been 
quiet  ever  since  I  put  on  irons :  giv'  up, 
I  suppose.  Looks  white,  sick-lookin'. 
It  acts  different  on  'em,  bein'  sentenced. 
Most  of  'em  gets  reckless,  devilish-like. 
Some  prays  awful,  and  sings  them  vile 
songs  of  the  mills,  all  in  a  breath.  That 
woman,  now,  she  's  desper't'.  Been  beg- 
gin'  to  see  Hugh,  as  she  calls  him,  for 
three  days.  I  'm  a-goin'  to  let  her  in.  She 
don't  go  with  him.  Here  she  is  in  this 
next  cell.  I  'm  a-goin'  now  to  let  her  in." 

He  let  her  in.  Wolfe  did  not  see  her. 
She  crept  into  a  corner  of  the  cell,  and 
stood  watching  him.  He  was  scratching 
the  iron  bars  of  the  window  with  a  piece 
of  tin  which  he  had  picked  up,  with  an 
idle,  uncertain,  vacant  stare,  just  as  a 
child  or  idiot  would  do. 

"  Tryin'  to  get  out,  old  boy  ?  "  laughed 
Haley.  "  Them  irons  will  need  a  crow- 
bar beside  your  tin,  before  you  can  open 
'em." 

Wolfe  laughed,  too,  in  a  senseless  way. 

"  I  think  I  '11  get  out,"  he  said. 

"  I  believe  his  brain 's-  touched,"  said 
Haley,  when  he  came  out. 

The  puddler  scraped  away  with  the 
tin  for  half  an  hour.  Still  Deborah  did 
not  speak.  At  last  she  ventured  nearer, 
and  touched  his  arm. 

"  Blood  ?  "  she  said,  looking  at  some 
spots  on  his  coat  with  a  shudder. 

He  looked  up  at  her.  "  Why,  Deb ! " 
he  said,  smiling,  —  such  a  bright,  boyish 
smile,  that  it  went  to  poor  Deborah's 
heart  directly,  and  she  sobbed  and  cried 
out  loud. 

"  Oh,  Hugh,  lad  !  Hugh  !  dunnot  look 
at  me,  when  it  wur  my  fault !  To  think 
I  brought  hur  to  it !  And  I  loved  hur  so  ! 
Oh,  lad,  I  dud  !  " 

The  confession,  even  in  this  wretch, 
came  with  the  woman's  blush  through  the 
sharp  cry. 

He  did  not  seem  to  hear  her,  —  scrap- 
ing away  diligently  at  the  bars  with  the 
bit  of  tin. 


Was  he  going  mad  ?  She  peered 
closely  into  his  face.  Something  she 
saw  there  made  her  draw  suddenly  back, 
— something  which  Haley  had  not  seen, 
that  lay  beneath  the  pinched,  vacant 
look  it  had  caught  since  the  trial,  or  the 
curious  gray  shadow  that  rested  on  it. 
That  gray  shadow,  —  yes,  she  knew  what 
that  meant.  She  had  often  seen  it 
creeping  over  women's  faces  for  months, 
who  died  at  last  of  slow  hunger  or  con- 
sumption. That  meant  death,  distant, 

lingering :   but   this  Whatever  it 

was  the  woman  saw,  or  thought  she  saw, 
used  as  she  was  to  crime  and  misery,, 
seemed  to  make  her  sick  with  a  new 
horror.  Forgetting  her  fear  of  him,  she 
caught  his  shoulders,  and  looked  keenly, 
steadily,  into  his  eyes. 

"  Hugh ! "  she  cried,  in  a  desperate 
whisper, — "oh,  boy,  not  that!  for  God's 
sake,  not  that !  " 

The  vacant  laugh  went  off  his  face, 
and  he  answered  her  in  a  muttered  word 
or  two  that  drove  her  away.  Yet  the 
words  were  kindly  enough.  Sitting  there 
on  his  pallet,  she  cried  silently  a  hopeless 
sort  of  tears,  but  did  not  speak  again.  The 
man  looked  up  furtively  at  her  now  and 
then.  Whatever  his  own  trouble  was, 
her  distress  vexed  him  with  a  momentary 


sting. 


It  was  market-day.  The  narrow  win- 
dow of  the  jail  looked  down  directly  on 
the  carts  and  wagons  drawn  up  in  a  long 
line,  where  they  had  unloaded.  He  could 
see,  too,  and  hear  distinctly  the  clink  of 
money  as  it  changed  hands,  the  busy 
crowd  of  whites  and  blacks  shoving,  push- 
ing one  another,  and  the  chaffering  and 

O  '  O 

swearing  at  the  stalls.  Somehow,  the 
sound,  more  than  anything  else  had  done, 
wakened  him  up,  —  made  the  whole  real 
to  him.  He  was  done  with  the  world  and 
the  business  of  it.  He  let  the  tin  fall, 
and  looked  out,  pressing  his  face  close 
to  the  rusty  bars.  How  they  crowded 
and  pushed !  And  he,  —  he  should  nev- 
er walk  that  pavement  again !  There 
came  Neff  Sanders,  one  of  the  feeders 
at  the  mill,  with  a  basket  on  his  arm. 
Sure  enough,  Neff  was  married  the  other 
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week.  He  whistled,  hoping  he  would 
look  up ;  but  he  did  not.  He  wondered 
if  Neff  remembered  he  was  there,  —  if 
any  of  the  boys  thought  of  him  up  there, 
and  thought  that  he  never  was  to  go 
down  that  old  cinder-road  again.  Never 
again !  He  had  not  quite  understood  it 
before;  but  now  he  did.  Not  for  days 
or  years,  but  never !  —  that  was  it. 

How  clear  the  light  fell  on  that  stall 
in  front  of  the  market !  and  how  like  a 
picture  it  was,  the  dark-green  heaps  of 
corn,  and  the  crimson  beets,  and  golden 
melons  !  There  was  another  with  game : 
how  the  light  flickered  on  that  pheasant's 
breast,  with  the  purplish  blood  dripping 
over  the  brown  feathers  !  He  could  see 
the  red  shining  of  the  drops,  it  was  so 
near.  In  one  minute  he  could  be  down 
there.  It  was  just  a  step.  So  easy,  as  it 
seemed,  so  natural  to  go !  Yet  it  could 
never  be  —  not  in  all  the  thousands  of 
years  to  come  —  that  he  should  put  his  foot 
on  that  street  again  !  He  thought  of  him- 
self with  a  sorrowful  pity,  as  of  some  one 
else.  There  was  a  dog  down  in  the  mar- 
ket, walking  after  his  master  with  such  a 
stately,  grave  look  !  —  only  a  dog,  yet  he 
could  go  backwards  and  forwards  just  as 
he  pleased  :  he  had  good  luck  !  Why, 
the  very  vilest  cur,  yelping  there  in  the 
gutter,  had  not  lived  his  life,  had  been 
free  to  act  out  whatever  thought  God  had 

put  into  his  brain ;  while  he No,  he 

would  not  think  of  that !  He  tried  to  put 
the  thought  away,  and  to  listen  to  a  dis- 
pute between  a  countryman  and  a  wom- 
an about  some  meat ;  but  it  would  come 
back.  He,  what  had  he  done  to  bear 
this  ? 

Then  came  the  sudden  picture  of  what 
might  have  been,  and  now.  He  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  in  the  penitentiary,  — 
how  it  went  with  men  there.  He  knew 
how  in  these  long  years  he  should  slowly 
die,  but  not  until  soul  and  body  had  be- 
come corrupt  and  rotten, — how,  when  he 
came  out,  if  he  lived  to  come,  even  the  low- 
est of  the  mill-hands  would  jeer  him, — 
how  his  hands  would  be  weak,  and  his 
brain  senseless  and  stupid.  He  believed 
he  was  almost  that  now.  He  put  his  hand 


to  his  head,  with  a  puzzled,  weary  look. 
It  ached,  his  head,  with  thinking.  He 
tried  to  quiet  himself.  It  was  only  right, 
perhaps ;  he  had  done  wrong.  But  was 
there  right  or  wrong  for  such  as  he? 
What  was  right  ?  And  who  had  ever 
taught  him  ?  He  thrust  the  whole  matter 
away.  A  dark,  cold  quiet  crept  through 
his  brain.  It  was  all  wrong ;  but  let  it 
be  !  It  was  nothing  to  him  more  than 
the  others.  Let  it  be  ! 

The  door  grated,  as  Haley  opened  it. 

"  Come,  my  woman !  Must  lock  up 
for  t' night.  Come,  stir  yerself!" 

She  went  up  and  took  Hugh's  hand. 

"  Good-night,  Deb,"  he  said,  careless- 

iy- . 

She  had  not  hoped  he  would  say  more ; 
but  the  tired  pain  on  her  mouth  just  then 
was  bitterer  than  death.  She  took  his 
passive  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"  Hur  '11  never  see  Deb  again ! "  she 
ventured,  her  lips  growing  colder  and 
more  bloodless. 

What  did  she  say  that  for  ?  Did  he 
not  know  it  ?  Yet  he  would  not  be  im- 
patient with  poor  old  Deb.  She  had  trou- 
ble of  her  own,  as  well  as  he. 

"  No,  never  again,"  he  said,  trying  to 
be  cheerful. 

She  stood  just  a  moment,  looking  at 
him.  Do  you  laugh  at  her,  standing 
there,  with  her  hunchback,  her  rags,  her 
bleared,  withered  face,  and  the  great 
despised  love  tugging  at  her  heart? 

"  Come,  you  ! "  called  Haley,  impa- 
tiently. 

She  did  not  move. 

"  Hugh ! "  she  whispered. 

It  was  to  be  her  last  word.  What  was 
it? 

"  Hugh,  boy,  not  THAT  ! " 

He  did  not  answer.  She  wrung  her 
hands,  trying  to  be  silent,  looking  in  his 
face  in  an  agony  of  entreaty.  He  smiled 
again,  kindly. 

"It  is  best,  Deb.  I  cannot  bear  to  be 
hurted  any  more." 

"  Hur  knows,"  she  said,  humbly. 

"  Tell  my  father  good-bye ;  and  —  and 
kiss  little  Janey." 

She  nodded,  saying  nothing,  looked  in 
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his  face  ao-ain,  and  went  out  of  the  door. 

o 

As  she  went,  she  staggered. 

"  Drinkin'  to-day  ?  "  broke  out  Haley, 
pushing  her  before  him.  "  Where  the 
Devil  did  you  get  it  ?  Here,  in  with 
ye  ! "  and  he  shoved  her  into  her  cell, 
next  to  Wolfe's,  and  shut  the  door. 

Along  the  wall  of  her  cell  there  was  a 
crack  low  down  by  the  floor,  through 
which  she  could  see  the  light  from 
Wolfe's.  She  had  discovered  it  days 
oefore.  She  hurried  in  now,  and,  kneei- 
ng down  by  it,  listened,  hoping  to  hear 
some  sound. .  Nothing  but  the  rasping 
of  the  tin  on  the  bars.  He  was  at  his 
old  amusement  again.  Something  in  the 
noise  jarred  on  her  ear,  for  she  shivered 
as  she  heard  it.  Hugh  rasped  away  at 
the  bars.  A  dull  old  bit  of  tin,  not  fit  to 
cut  korl  with. 

He  looked  out  of  the  window  again. 
People  were  leaving  the  market  now. 
A  tall  mulatto  girl,  following  her  mis- 
tress, her  basket  on  her  head,  crossed 
the  street  just  below,  and  looked  up. 
She  was  laughing ;  but,  when  she  caught 
sight  of  the  haggard  face  peering  out 
through  the  bars,  suddenly  grew  grave, 
and  hurried  by.  A  free,  firm  step,  a 
clear-cut  olive  face,  with  a  scarlet  tur- 
ban tied  on  one  side,  dark,  shining  eyes, 
and  on  the  head  the  basket  poised,  fill- 
ed with  fruit  and  flowers,  under  which 
the  scarlet  turban  and  bright  eyes  looked 
out  half-shadowed.  The  picture  caught 
his  eye.  It  was  good  to  see  a  face  like 
that.  He  would  try  to-morrow,  and  cut 
one  like  it.  To-morrow  I  He  threw 
down  the  tin,  trembling,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands.  When  he  looked  up 
again,  the  daylight  was  gone. 

Deborah,  crouching  near  by  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  wall,  heard  no  noise.  He 
sat  on  the  side  of  the  low  pallet,  think- 
ing. Whatever  was  the  mystery  which  the 
woman  had  seen  on  his  face,  it  came  out 
now  slowly,  in  the  dark  there,  and  became 
fixed, — a  something  never  seen  on  his  face 
before.  The  evening  was  darkening  fast. 
The  market  had  been  over  for  an  hour ; 
the  rumbling  of  the  carts  over  the  pave- 
ment grew  more  infrequent :  he  listened 


to  each,  as  it  passed,  because  he  thought 
it  was  to  be  for  the  last  time.  For  the 
same  reason,  it  was,  I  suppose,  that  he 
strained  his  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
each  passer-by,  wondering  who  they  were, 
what  kind  of  homes  they  were  going  to, 
if  they  had  children,  —  listening  eagerly 
to  every  chance  word  in  the  street,  as  if 
—  (God  be  merciful  to  the  man!  what 
strange  fancy  was  this  ?)  —  as  if  he  never 
should  hear  human  voices  a^ain. 

O 

It  was  quite  dark  at  last.  The  street 
was  a  lonely  one.  The  last  passenger,  he 
thought,  was  gone.  No, —  there  was  a 
quick  step  :  Joe  Hill,  lighting  the  lamps. 
Joe  was  a  good  old  chap  ;  never  passed  a 
fellow  without  some  joke  or  other.  He 
remembered  once  seeing  the  place  where 
he  lived  with  his  wife.  "  Granny  Hill"  the 
boys  called  her.  Bedridden  she  was ;  but 
so  kind  as  Joe  was  to  her !  kept  the  room 
so  clean  !  —  and  the  old  woman,  when  he 
was  there,  was  laughing  at  "  some  of  t* 
lad's  foolishness."  The  step  was  far  down 
the  street ;  but  he  could  see  him  place  the 
ladder,  run  up,  and  light  the  gas.  A 
longing  seized  him  to  be  spoken  to  once 
more. 

"  Joe  ! "  he  called,  out  of  the  grating. 
"  Good-bye,  Joe  ! " 

The  old  man  stopped  a  moment,  listen- 
ing uncertainly ;  then  hurried  on.  The 
prisoner  thrust  his  hand  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  called  again,  louder ;  but  Joe 
was  too  far  down  the  street.  It  was  a 
little  thing ;  but  it  hurt  him,  —  this  disap- 
pointment. 

"  Good-bye,  Joe ! "  he  called,  sorrow- 
fully enough. 

"  Be  quiet ! "  said  one  of  the  jailers, 
passing  the  door,  striking  on  it  with  his 
club. 

Oh,  that  was  the  last,  was  it  ? 

There  was  an  inexpressible  bitterness 
on  his  face,  as  he  lay  down  on  the  bed, 
taking  the  bit  of  tin,  which  he  had  rasp- 
ed to  a  tolerable  degree  of  sharpness,  in 
his  hand,  —  to  play  with,  it  may  be.  He 
bared  his  arms,  looking  intently  at  their 
corded  veins  and  sinews.  Deborah,  lis- 
tening in  the  next  cell,  heard  a  slight 
clicking  sound,  often  repeated.  She  shut 
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her  lips  tightly,  that  she  might  not  scream ; 
the  cold  drops  of  sweat  broke  over  her, 
in  her  dumb  agony. 

"  Hur  knows  best,"  she  muttered  at 
last,  fiercely  clutching  the  boards  where 
she  lay. 

If  she  could  have  seen  Wolfe,  there 
was  nothing  about  him  to  frighten  her. 
He  lay  quite  still,  his  arms  outstretched, 
looking  at  the  pearly  stream  of  moonlight 
coming  into  the  window.  I  think  in  that 
one  hour  that  came  then  he  lived  back 
over  all  the  years  that  had  gone  before. 
I  think  that  all  the  low,  vile  life,  all  his 
wrongs,  all  his  starved  hopes,  came  then, 
and  stung  him  with  a  farewell  poison  that 
made  him  sick  unto  death.  He  made  nei- 
ther moan  nor  cry,  only  turned  his  worn 
face  now  and  then  to  the  pure  light,  that 
seemed  so  far  off,  as  one  that  said,  "  How 
long,  O  Lord  ?  how  long  ?  " 

The  hour  was  over  at  last.  The  moon, 
passing  over  her  nightly  path,  slowly 
came  nearer,  and  threw  the  light  across 
his  bed  on  his  feet.  He  watched  it 
steadily,  as  it  crept  up,  inch  by  inch, 
slowly.  It  seemed  to  him  to  carry  with 
it  a  great  silence.  He  had  been  so  hot 
and  tired  there  always  in  the  mills !  The 
years  had  been  so  fierce  and  cruel !  There 
was  coining  now  quiet  and  coolness  and 
sleep.  His  tense  limbs  relaxed,  and  set- 
tled in  a  calm  languor.  The  blood  ran 
fainter  and  slow  from  his  heart.  He 
did  not  think  now  with  a  savage  anger 
of  what  might  be  and  was  not ;  he  was 
conscious  only  of  deep  stillness  creeping 
over  him.  At  first  he  saw  a  sea  of  faces : 
the  mill-men,  —  women  he  had  known, 
drunken  and  bloated, — Janeys  timid  and 
pitiful,  —  poor  old  Debs :  then  they  float- 
ed together  like  a  mist,  and  faded  away, 
leaving  only  the  clear,  pearly  moonlight. 

Whether,  as  the  pure  light  crept  up 
the  stretched-out  figure,  it  brought  with 
it  calm  and  peace,  who  shall  say  ? 
His  dumb  soul  was  alone  with  God  in 
judgment.  A  Voice  may  have  spoken 
for  it  from  far-off  Calvary,  "  Father,  for- 
give them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do ! "  Who  dare  say  ?  Fainter  and  fainter 
the  heart  rose  and  fell,  slower  and  slower 
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the  moon  floated  from  behind  a  cloud, 
until,  when  at  last  its  full  tide  of  white 
splendor  swept  over  the  cell,  it  seemed 
to  wrap  and  fold  into  a  deeper  stillness 
the  dead  figure  that  never  should  move 
again.  Silence  deeper  than  the  Night! 
Nothing  that  moved,  save  the  black,  nau- 
seous stream  of  blood  dripping  slowly 
from  the  pallet  to  the  floor ! 

There  was  outcry  and  crowd  enough  in 
the  cell  the  next  day.  The  coroner  and 
his  jury,  the  local  editors,  Kirby  himself, 
and  boys  with  their  hands  thrust  know- 
ingly into  their  pockets  and  heads  on  one 
side,  jammed  into  the  corners.  Coming 
and  going  all  day.  Only  one  woman. 
She  came  late,  and  outstayed  them  all. 
A  Quaker,  or  Friend,  as  they  call  them- 
selves. I  think  this  woman  was  known 
by  that  name  in  heaven.  A  homely 
body,  coarsely  dressed  in  gray  and  white. 
Deborah  (for  Haley  had  let  her  in)  took 
notice  of  her.  She  watched  them  all — 
sitting  on  the  end  of  the  pallet,  holding 
his  head  in  her  arms  —  with  the  ferocity 
of  a  watch-dog,  if  any  of  them  touched 
the  body.  There  was  no  meekness, 
sorrow,  in  her  face;  the  stuff  out 
which  murderers  are  made,  instead.  All 
the  time  Haley  and  the  woman  were  lay- 
ing straight  the  limbs  and  cleaning  the 
cell,  Deborah  sat  still,  keenly  watching 
the  Quaker's  face.  Of  all  the  crowd  there 
that  day,  this  woman  alone  had  not  spoken 
to  her, — only  once  or  twice  had  put  some 
cordial  to  her  lips.  After  they  all  were 
gone,  the  woman,  in  the  same  still,  gentle 
way,  brought  a  vase  of  wood-leaves  and 
berries,  and  placed  it  by  the  pallet,  then 
opened  the  narrow  window.  The  fresh 
air  blew  in,  and  swept  the  woody  fra- 
grance over  the  dead  face.  Deborah 
looked  up  with  a  quick  wonder. 

"  Did  hur  know  my  boy  wud  like  it  ? 
Did  hur  know  Hugh  ?  " 

"  I  know  Hugh  now." 

The  white  fingers  passed  in  a  slow,  pit- 
iful way  over  the  dead,  worn  face.  There 
was  a  heavy  shadow  in  the  quiet  eyes. 

"  Did  hur  know  where  they  '11  bury 
Hugh?"  said  Deborah  in  a  shrill  tone, 
catching  her  arm. 
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This  had  been  the  question  hanging 
on  her  lips  all  day. 

"  In  t'  town-yard  ?  Under  t'  mud  and 
ash  ?  T'  lad  '11  smother,  woman  !  He 
wur  born  on  t'  lane  moor,  where  t'  air 
is  frick  and  strong.  Take  hur  out,  for 
God's  sake,  take  hur  out  where  t'  air 
blows!" 

The  Quaker  hesitated,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  She  put  her  strong  arm  around 
Deborah  and  led  her  to  the  window. 

"  Thee  sees  the  hills,  friend,  over  the 
river  ?  Thee  sees  how-  the  light  lies 
warm  there,  and  the  winds  of  God  blow 
all  the  day?  I  live  there, — where  the 
blue  smoke  is,  by  the  trees.  Look  at 
me."  She  turned  Deborah's  face  to  her 
own,  clear  and  earnest.  "  Thee  will  be- 
lieve me?  I  will  take  Hugh  and  bury 
him  there  to-morrow." 

Deborah  did  not  doubt  her.  As  the 
evening  wore  on,  she  leaned  against  the 
iron  bars,  looking  at  the  hills  that  rose 
far  off,  through  the  thick  sodden  clouds, 
like  a  bright,  unattainable  calm.  As  she 
looked,  a  shadow  of  their  solemn  repose 
fell  on  her  face :  its  fierce  discontent  fad- 
ed into  a  pitiful,  humble  quiet.  Slow, 
solemn  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes :  the 
poor  weak  eyes  turned  so  hopelessly 
to  the  place  where  Hugh  was  to  rest, 
the  grave  heights  looking  higher  and 
brighter  and  more  solemn  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  Quaker  watched  her  keenly. 
She  came  to  her  at  last,  and  touched  her 
arm. 

"  When  thee  comes  back,"  she  said,  in 
a  low,  sorrowful  tone,  like  one  who  speaks 
from  a  strong  heart  deeply  moved  with 
remorse  or  pity,  "  thee  shall  begin  thy 
life  again,  —  there  on  the  hills.  I  came 
too  late ;  but  not  for  thee,  —  by  God's 
help,  it  may  be." 

Not  too  late.  Three  years  after,  the 
Quaker  began  her  work.  I  end  my  sto- 
ry here.  At  evening-time  it  was  light. 
There  is  no  need  to  tire  you  with  the 
long  years  of  sunshine,  and  fresh  air, 
and  slow,  patient  Christ-love,  needed  to 
make  healthy  and  hopeful  this  impure 
body  and  soul.  There  is  a  homely  pine 
house,  on  one  of  these  hills,  whose  win- 


dows overlook  broad,  wooded  slopes  and 
clover-crimsoned  meadows,  —  niched  in- 
to the  very  place  where  the  light  is  warm- 
est, the  air  freest.  It  is  the  Friends'  meet- 
ing-house. Once  a  week  they  sit  there, 
in  their  grave,  earnest  way,  waiting  for 
the  Spirit  of  Love  to  speak,  opening  their 
simple  hearts  to  receive  His  words.  There 
is  a  woman,  old,  deformed,  who  takes  a 
humble  place  among  them :  waiting  like 
them :  in  her  gray  dress,  her  worn  face, 
pure  and  meek,  turned  now  and  then 
to  the  sky.  A  woman  much  loved  by 
these  silent,  restful  people;  more  silent 
than  they,  more  humble,  more  loving. 
Waiting :  with  her  eyes  turned  to  hills 
higher  and  purer  than  these  on  which 
she  lives,  —  dim  and  far  off  now,  but 
to  be  reached  some  day.  There  may 
be  in  her  heart  some  latent  hope  to 
meet  there  the  love  denied  her  here, — 
that  she  shall  find  him  whom  she  lost, 
and  that  then  she  will  not  be  all-unwor- 
thy. Who  blames  her  ?  Something  is 
lost  in  the  passage  of  every  soul  from  one 
eternity  to  the  other,  —  something  pure 
and  beautiful,  which  might  have  been 
and  was  not:  a  hope,  a  talent,  a  love, 
over  which  the  soul  mourns,  like  Esau 
deprived  of  his  birthright.  What  blame 
to  the  meek  Quaker,  if  she  took  her  lost 
hope  to  make  the  hills  of  heaven  more 
fair? 

Nothing  remains  to  tell  that  the  poor 
Welsh  puddler  once  lived,  but  this  figure 
of  the  mill-woman  cut  in  korl.  I  have  it 
here  in  a  corner  of  my  library.  I  keep  it 
hid  behind  a  curtain, — it  is  such  a  rough, 
ungainly  thing.  Yet  there  are  about  it 
touches,  grand  sweeps  of  outline,  that 
show  a  master's  hand.  Sometimes,  —  to- 
night, for  instance, —  the  curtain  is  acci- 
dentally drawn  back,  and  I  see  a  bare 
arm  stretched  out  imploringly  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  an  eager,  wolfish  face  watch- 
ing mine :  a  wan,  woful  face,  through 
which  the  spirit  of  the  dead  korl-cut- 
ter  looks  out,  with  its  thwarted  life,  its 
mighty  hunger,  its  unfinished  work.  Its 
pale,  vague  lips  seem  to  tremble  with  a  ter- 
rible question.  "  Is  this  the  End  ?  "  they 
say,  —  "  nothing  beyond  ?  —  no  more  ?  " 
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Why,  you  tell  me  you  have  seen  that 
look  in  the  eyes  of  dumb  brutes, — horses 
dying  under  the  lash.  I  know. 

The  deep  of  the  night  is  passing  while 
I  write.  The  gas-light  wakens  from  the 
shadows  here  and  there  the  objects  which 
lie  scattered  through  the  room :  only 
faintly,  though;  for  they  belong  to  the 
open  sunlight.  As  I  glance  at  them,  they 
each  recall  some  task  or  pleasure  of  the 
coining  day.  A  half-moulded  child's 
head ;  Aphrodite ;  a  bough  of  forest- 
leaves  ;  music ;  work  ;  homely  fragments, 


in  which  lie  the  secrets  of  all  eternal  truth 
and  beauty.  Prophetic  all !  Only  this 
dumb,  woful  face  seems  to  belong  to  and 
end  with  the  night.  I  turn  to  look  at  it. 
Has  the  power  of  its  desperate  need  com- 
manded the  darkness  away  ?  While  the 
room  is  yet  steeped  in  heavy  shadow,  a 
cool,  gray  light  suddenly  touches  its  head 
like  a  blessing  hand,  and  its  groping  arm 
points  through  the  broken  cloud  to  the 
far  East,  where,  in  the  flickering,  nebu- 
lous crimson,  God  has  set  the  promise  of 
the  Dawn. 


THE  REIGN  OF  KING  COTTON. 


To  every  age  and  to  all  nations  be- 
long their  peculiar  maxims  and  political 
or  religious  cries,  which,  if  collected  by 
some  ingenious  philosopher,  would  make 
a  striking  compendium  of  universal  his- 
tory. Sometimes  a  curious  outward  sim- 
ilarity exists  between  these  condensed  na- 
tional sentences  of  peoples  dissimilar  in 
every  other  respect.  Thus,  to-day  is  heard 
in  the  senescent  East  the  oft-repeated 
formula  of  the  Mussulman's  faith,  "  There 
is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  Mahomet  is  his 
Prophet,"  while  in  the  youthful  West  a 
new  cry,  as  fully  believed,  not  less  devout, 
and  scarcely  less  often  repeated,  arises 
from  one  great  and  influential  portion  of 
the  political  and  social  thinkers  of  this 
country,  —  the  cry  that  "  There  is  no 
King  but  Cotton,  and  the  African  is  its 
High-Priest."  According  to  the  creed 
of  philosophy,  philanthropy,  and  econo- 
my in  vogue  among  the  sect  whose  views 
take  utterance  in  this  formula,  King  Cot- 
ton has  now  reigned  supreme  over  the 
temporal  affairs  of  the  princes,  potentates, 
and  people  of  this  earth  for  some  thirty 
years.  Consequently,  it  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  its  reign  has  fully  developed  its 
policy  and  tendencies  and  is  producing 
its  fruit  for  good  or  evil,  especially  in  the 
land  of  its  disciples.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
sometimes  to  withdraw  a  little  from  the 


dust  and  smoke  of  the  battle,  which,  with 
us  at  least,  announces  the  spread  of  this 
potentate's  power,  and  to  try  to  disentan- 
gle the  real  questions  at  issue  in  the  strug- 
gle from  the  eternal  complications  pro- 
duced by  short-sighted  politicians  and 
popular  issues.  Looking  at  the  policy 
and  tendency  of  the  reign  of  King  Cot- 
ton, as  hitherto  developed  and  indicated 
by  its  most  confidential  advisers  and 
apostles  and  by  the  lapse  of  time  in  the 
so-called  Slave  States,  to  what  end  does 
it  necessarily  tend  ?  to  what  results  must 
it  logically  lead  ? 

What  is  coarsely,  but  expressively,  de- 
scribed in  the  political  slang  of  this  coun- 
try as  "  The  Everlasting  Nigger-  Question  " 
might  perhaps  fairly  be  considered  ex- 
hausted as  a  topic  of  discussion,  if  ever 
a  topic  was.  Is  it  exhausted,  however  ? 
Have  not  rather  the  smoke  and  sweat  and 
dust  of  the  political  battle  in  which  we 
have  been  so  long  and  so  fiercely  engag- 
ed exercised  a  dimming  influence  on  our 
eyes  as  to  the  true  difficulty  and  its  rem- 
edy, as  they  have  on  the  vision  of  other 
angry  combatants  since  the  world  began  ? 
It  is  easy  to  say,  in  days  like  these,  that 
men  seem  at  once  to  lose  their  judgment 
and  reason  when  they  approach  this  ques- 
tion, —  to  look  hardly  an  arm's  length  be- 
fore them,  —  to  become  mere  tools  of 
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their  own  passions ;  and  all  this  is  true,  Democrat,  nor  a  Republican,  but  should 

and,  in  conceding  it  all,  no  more  is  con-  look  at  it  by  the  light  of  political  philos- 

ceded  than  that  the  men  of  the  present  ophy  and  economy,  forgetful  of  the  shib- 

day  are  also  mortal.     How  many  voters  boleth  of  party  or  appeals  to  passion.    So 

in  the  last  election,  before  they  went  to  far  as  may  be,  in  this  spirit  it  is  proposed 

the  polls,  had  seriously  thought  out  for  to  discuss  it  here. 

themselves  the  real  issue  of  the  contest,  "  By  its  fruits  ye  shall  know  it."    Look, 

apart  from  party  names  and  platforms  then,  for  a  moment,  at  the  fruits  of  the 

and  popular  cries  and  passionate  appeals  Cotton  dynasty,  as  hitherto  developed  in 

to  the  conscience  and  the  purse  ?     In  all  the  working  of  its  policy  and  its  natural 

parties,  some  doubtless  were  impelled  by  tendency, —  observe  its  vital  essence  and 

fanaticism,  —  many  were  guided  by  in-  logical  necessities,  —  seek  for  the  result 

stinct,  —  more  by  the  voice  of  their  lead-  of  its  workings,  when  brought  in  contact 

ers,  — most  by  party  catchwords  and  ma-  with  the  vital  spirits  and  life-currents  of 

terial  interests,  —  but.  how  many  by  real  our  original  policy  as  a  people, —  and  then 

reflection  and  the  exercise  of  reason  ?  decide  whether  this  contest  in  which  we 

Was  it  every  fifth  man,  or  every  tenth  ?  are  engaged  is  indeed  an  irrepressible  and 

Was  it  every  fiftieth?     Let  every  one  inextinguishable  contest,  or  whether  all 

judge  for  himself.     The  history  of  the  this  while  we  have  not  been  fighting  with 

reigning  dynasty,  its  policy  and  tendency,  shadows.     King  Cotton  has  now  reigned 

are  still  open  questions,  the  discussion  of  for  thirty  years,  be  the  same  less  or  more, 

which,  though  perhaps  become  tedious,  is  To  feel  sure  that  we  know  what  its  poli- 

not  exhausted,  and,  if  conducted  in  a  fair  cy  has  wrought  in  that  time,  we  must  first 

spirit,  will  at  least  do  no  harm.     What,  seek  for  the  conditions  under  which  it 

then,  is  all  this  thirty  years'  turmoil,  of  originally  began  its  work, 

which  the  world  is  growing  sick,  about  ?  Ever  since  Adam  and  Eve  were  forced, 

Are  we  indeed  only  fighting,  as  the  party-  on  their  expulsion  from  Paradise,  to  try 

leaders  at  the  North  seem  trying  to  per-  the  first  experiment  at  self-government, 

suade  us,  for  the  control,  by  the  interests  their  descendants  have   been  pursuing 

of  free  labor  or  of  slave-labor,  of  certain  a  course  of  homoeopathic  treatment.     It 

remaining  national  territories  into  which  was  the  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 

probably  slavery  never  could  be  made  knowledge  which  caused  all  their  woes ; 

to  enter  ?  —  or  rather  is  there  not  some  and  in  an  increased  consumption  of  the 

deep  innate  principle,  —  some  strong  mo-  fruit  of  that  tree  they  have  persistently 

tive  of  aggrandizement  or  preservation,  looked  for  alleviation  of  them.     Experi- 

—  some  real  Enceladus,  —  the  cause  of  ence  seems  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  the 

this  furious  volcano  of  destructive  agi-  treatment.    The  greater  the  consumption 

tation  V    If,  indeed,  the  struggle  be  for  of  the  fruit,  the  greater  the  happiness 

the  possession  of  a  sterile  waste  in  the  of  man.     Knowledge  has  at  last  become 

heart  of  the  continent,  —  useless  either  the  basis  of  all  things,  —  of  power,  of 

as  a  slave-breeding  or  a  slave-working  social  standing,   of  material   prosperity, 

country,  —  clearly,  whatever  the  politi-  and,  finally,  in  America,  of  government 

cian  might  say  to  the  contrary,  the  pa-  itself.     Until  within  a  century  past,  po- 

triot  and  the  merchant  would  soon  apply  litical  philosophy  in  the  creation  of  gov- 

to  the  struggle  the  principle,  that  some-  ernment  began  at  the  wrong  end.      It 

times  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle,  built  from  the  pinnacle  downward.     The 

If,  however,  there  be  an  underlying  prin-  stability  of  the  government  depended  on 

ciple,  the  case  is  different,  and  the  cost  of  the  apex,  —  the  one  or  the  few,  —  and 

the  struggle  admits  of  no  limit  save  the  not  on  the  base,  —  the  foundation  of  the 

value  of  the  motive  principle.     He  who  many.     At  length,  in  this  country,  fresh 

now  pretends   to  discuss  this   question  from  the  hand  of  Nature,  the  astonished 

should  approach  it  neither  as  a  Whig,  a  world  saw  a  new  experiment  tried,  —  a 
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government  systematically  built  up  from  tion  ?  The  one  lesson  that  America  is 
the  foundation  of  the  many,  —  a  govern-  destined  to  teach  the  world,  or  to  miss 
ment  drawing  its  being  from,  and  depend-  her  destiny  in  failing  to  teach,  has  with 
ent  for  its  continued  existence  on,  the  will  us  passed  into  a  truism,  and  is  yet  con- 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  governed.  The  tinually  lost  sight  of;  it  is  the  magnifi- 
foundation  had  first  been  laid  deep  and  cent  result  of  three  thousand  years  of 
strong,  and  on  it  a  goodly  superstructure  experiment :  the  simple  truth,  that  no 
of  government  was  erected.  Yet,  even  government  is  so  firm,  so  truly  conserva- 
to  this  day,  the  very  subjects  of  that  gov-  tive,  and  so  wholly  indestructible,  as  a 
ernment  itself  do  not  realize  that  they,  government  founded  and  dependent  for 
and  not  the  government,  are  the  sources  support  upon  the  affections  and  good-will 
of  national  prosperity.  In  times  of  na-  of  a  moral,  intelligent,  and  educated  com- 
tional  emergency  like  the  present,— amid  munity.  In  our  politics,  we  hear  much 
clamors  of  secession  and  of  coercion, —  of  State -rights  and  centralization,  —  of 
angry  threats  and  angrier  replies, —  wars  distribution  of  power,-— of  checks  and  bal- 
and  rumors  of  wars, — what  is  more  com-  ances,  —  of  constitutions  and  their  con- 
mon  than  to  hear  sensible  men  —  men  struction,  —  of  patronage  and  its  distribu- 
whom  the  people  look  to  as  leaders — pic-  tion, — of  banks,  of  tariffs,  and  of  trade, 
turing  forth  a  dire  relapse  into  barbarism  —  all  of  them  subjects  of  moment  in 
and  anarchy  as  the  necessary  consequence  their  sphere ;  but  their  sphere  is  limited, 
of  the  threatened  convulsions  ?  They  for-  Whether  they  be  decided  one  way  or 
get,  if  they  ever  realized,  that  the  people  the  other  is  of  comparatively  little  conse- 
made  this  government,  and  not  the  gov-  quence :  for,  however  they  are  decided, 
ernment  the  people.  Destroy  the  intelli-  if  the  people  are  educated  and  informed, 
gence  of  the  people,  and  the  government  the  government  will  go  on,  and  the  corn- 
could  not  exist  for  a  day ;  —  destroy  this  munity  be  prosperous,  be  they  decided 
government,  and  the  people  would  create  never  so  badly,  —  and  if  decided  bad- 
another,  and  yet  another,  of  no  less  per-  ly,  the  decision  will  be  reversed ;  but  let 
feet  symmetry.  While  the  foundations  the  people  become  ignorant  and  debased, 
are  firm,  there  need  be  no  fears  of  the  and  all  the  checks  and  balances  and  wise 
superstructure,  which  may  be  renewed  regulations  which  the  ingenuity  of  man 
again  and  again ;  but  touch  the  founda-  could  in  centuries  devise  would,  at  best, 
tions,  and  the  superstructure  must  cruin-  but  for  a  short  space  defer  the  downfall 
ble  at  once.  Those  who  still  insist  on  of  a  republic.  A  well-founded  repub- 
believing  that  this  government  made  the  lie  can,  then,  be  destroyed  only  by  de- 
people  are  fond  of  triumphantly  pointing  stroying  its  people, — its  decay  need  be 
to  the  condition  of  the  States  of  Mexico,  looked  for  only  in  the  decay  of  their  in- 
as  telling  the  history  of  our  own  future,  telligence ;  and  any  form  of  thought  or 
let  our  present  government  be  once  in-  any  institution  tending  to  suppress  edu- 
terrupted  in  its  functions.  Are  Mex-  cation  or  destroy  intelligence  strikes  at 
icans  Yankees  ?  Are  Spaniards  Anglo-  the  very  essence  of  the  government,  and 
Saxons?  Are  Catholicism  and  religious  constitutes  a  treason  which  no  law  can 
freedom,  the  Inquisition  and  common  meet,  and  for  which  no  punishment  is 
schools,  despotism  and  democracy,  sy-  adequate. 

nonymous  terms  ?  Could  a  successful  re-  Education,  then,  as  universally  diffused 
public,  on  our  model,  be  at  once  instituted  as  the  elements  of  God,  is  the  life-blood 
in  Africa  on  the  assassination  of  the  King  of  our  body  politic.  The  intelligence 
of  Timbuctoo  ?  Have  two  centuries  of  of  the  people  is  the  one  great  fact  of  our 
education  nothing  to  do  with  our  success,  civilization  and  our  prosperity, — it  is  the 
or  an  eternity  of  ignorance  with  Mexican  beating  heart  of  our  age  and  of  our  land, 
failure  ?  Was  our  government  a  lucky  It  is  education  alone  which  makes  equal- 
guess,  and  theirs  an  unfortunate  specula-  ity  possible  without  anarchy,  and  liberty 
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without  license.     It  is  this  which  makes 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  living  realities 
in  New  England,  while  in  France  they 
still  remain  the  rhetorical  statement  of 
glittering  generalities.     From  this  source 
flow  all  our  possibilities.     Without  it,  the 
equality  of  man  is  a  pretty  figure   of 
speech ;  with  it,  democracy  is  possible. 
This  is  a  path  beaten  by  two  hundred 
years  of  footprints,  and  while  we  walk 
it  we  are  safe  and  need  fear  no  evil ;  but 
if  we  diverge  from  it,  be  it  for  never  so 
little,  we  stumble,  and,  unless  we  quickly 
retrace  our  steps,  we  fall  and  are  lost. 
The  tutelary  goddess  of  American  liberty 
should  be  the  pure  marble  image  of  the 
Professor's  Yankee  school-mistress.     Ed- 
ucation is  the  fundamental  support  of  our 
system.    It  was  education  which  made  us 
free,  progressive,  and  conservative;  and 
it  is  education  alone  which  can  keep  us 
so. 

With  this  fact  clearly  established,  the 
next  inquiry  should  be  as  to  the  bear- 
ing and  policy  of  the  Cotton  dynasty 
as  touching  this  question  of  general  in- 
telligence. It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say 
that  the  cotton  -  culture  is  the  cause 
of  the  present  philosophical  and  eco- 
nomical phase  of  the  African  question. 
Throughout  the  South,  whether  justly 
or  not,  it  is  considered  as  well  settled 
that  cotton  can  be  profitably  raised  on- 
ly by  a  forced  system  of  labor.  This 
theory  has  been  denied  by  some  writers, 
and,  in  experience,  is  certainly  subject  to 
some  marked  exceptions ;  but  undoubted- 
ly it  is  the  creed  of  the  Cotton  dynasty, 
and  must  here,  therefore,  be  taken  for 
true.*  With  this  theory,  the  Southern 
States  are  under  a  direct  inducement, 

*  "  In  truth,"  the  institution  of  slavery,  as  an 
agency  for  cotton-cultivation,  "  is  an  expen- 
sive luxury,  a  dangerous  and  artificial  state, 
and,  even  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  an  error. 
The  cost  of  a  first-class  negro  in  the  United 
States  is  about  ,£300,  and  the  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  in  and  the  wear  and  tear  of 
this  human  chattel  are  equal  to  10  per  cent., 
which,  with  the  cost  of  maintaining,  cloth- 
ing, and  doctoring  him,  or  another  5  per  cent, 
gives  an  annual  cost  of  £45;  and  the  pam- 


in  the  nature  of  a  bribe,  to  the  amount 
of  the  annual  profit  on  their  cotton-crop, 
to  see  as  many  perfections  and  as  few 
imperfections  as  possible  in  the  system 
of  African  slavery,  and  to  follow  it  out 
unflinchingly  into  all  its  logical  neces- 
sities.    Thus,  under  the  direct  influence 
of  the  Cotton  dynasty,  the  whole  South- 
ern tone  on  this  subject  has  undergone  a 
change.     Slavery  is  no  longer  deplored 
as  a  necessary  evil,  but  it  is  maintained 
as  in  all  respects  a  substantial  good.    One 
of  the  logical  necessities  of  a  thorough 
slave-system  is,  in  at  least  the  slave-por- 
tion of  the  people,  extreme  ignorance. 
Whatever  theoretically  may  be  desirable 
in  this  respect  among  the  master-class, 
ignorance,  in  its  worst  form,  —  ignorance 
of  everything  except  the  use  of  the  tools 
with  which  their  work  is  to  be  done,  — 
is  the  necessary  condition  of  the  slaves. 
But  it  is  said  that  slaves  are  property, 
without  voice  or  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  ignorance  of  the  black 
is  no  obstacle  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
white.     This  possibly  may  be  true  ;  but 
a  government  founded  on  ignorance,  as 
the  essential  condition  of  one  portion  of 
its   people,  is  not  likely  long  to  regard 
education    as    its    vital    source    and  es- 
sence.    Still  the  assertion  that  the  rule 
of  education  does  not   apply  to   slaves 
must  be  allowed ;  for  we  must  deal  with 
facts  as  we  find  them ;  and  undoubtedly 
the  slave  has  no  rights  which  the  master 
is  bound  to  respect ;  and  in  speaking  of 
the  policy  of  the  Cotton  dynasty,  the  ser- 
vile population  must  be  regarded  as  it  is, 
ignoring  the  question  of  what  it  might  be ; 
it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  only 
as  a  terrible  inert  mass  of  domesticated 
barbarism,  and  there  left.    The  question 

pered  Coolies  in  the  best  paying  of  all  the 
tropical  settlements,  Trinidad,  receive  wages 
that  do  not  exceed  on  an  average  on  the 
year  round  6s.  per  week,  or  about  two-fifths, 
while  in  the  East  Indies,  with  perquisites,  they 
do  not  receive  so  much  as  two-thirds  of  this. 
In  Cuba,  the  Chinese  emigrants  do  not  re- 
ceive so  much  even  as  one-third  of  this." — 
Cotton  Trade  of  Great  Britain,  by  J.  A.  MANN. 
—  In  India,  labor  is  80  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
in  the  United  States. 
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here  is  solely  with  the  policy  and  tenden- 
cy of  the  Cotton  dynasty  as  affecting  the 
master-class,  and  the  servile  class  is  in  that 
consideration  to  be  summarily  disposed  of 
as  so  much  labor  owned  by  so  much  capi- 
tal. 

The  dynasty  of  Cotton  is  based  on  the 
monopoly  of  the  cotton-culture  in  the  Cot- 
ton States  of  the  Union ;  its  whole  policy 
is  directed  to  the  two  ends  of  making  the 
most  of  and  retaining  that  monopoly ;  and 
economically  it  reduces  everything  to  sub- 
serviency to  the  question  of  cotton-sup- 
ply ;  —  thus  Cotton  is  King.  The  result 
necessarily  is,  that  the  Cotton  States  have 
turned  all  their  energies  to  that  one 
branch  of  industry.  All  other  branches 
they  abandon  or  allow  to  languish.  They 
have  no  commerce  of  their  own,  few  man- 
ufactories, fewer  arts ;  and  in  their  aban- 
donment of  self  in  their  devotion  to  their 
King,  they  do  not  even  raise  their  own 
hay  or  corn,  dig  their  own  coal,  or  fell 
their  own  timber ;  and  at  present,  Louis- 
iana is  abandoning  the  sugar-culture,  one 
of  the  few  remaining  exports  of  the  South, 
to  share  more  largely  in  the  monopoly  of 
cotton.  Thus  the  community  necessarily 
loses  its  fair  proportions ;  it  ceases  to  be 
self-sustaining;  it  exercises  one  faculty 
alone,  until  all  the  others  wither  and  be- 
come impotent  for  very  lack  of  use.  This 
intense  and  all-pervading  devotion  to  one 
pursuit,  and  that  a  pursuit  to  which  the 
existence  of  a  servile  class  is  declared 
essential,  must,  in  a  republic  more  than 
in  any  other  government,  produce  cer- 
tain marked  politico -philosophical  and 
economical  effects  on  the  master-class 
as  a  whole.  In  a  country  conducted  on 
a  system  of  servile  labor,  as  in  one  con- 
ducted on  free,  the  master-class  must  be 
divided  into  the  two  great  orders  of  the 
rich  and  poor,  —  those  who  have,  and 
those  who  have  not.  That  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Cotton  dynasty  tends  neces- 
sarily to  making  broader  the  chasm  be- 
tween these  orders  is  most  apparent.  It 
makes  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poor- 
er ;  for,  as,  according  to  the  creed  of  the 
dynasty,  capital  should  own  labor,  and 
the  labor  thus  owned  can  alone  success- 


fully produce  cotton,  he  who  has  must  be 
continually  increasing  his  store,  while  he 
who  has  not  can  neither  raise  the  one 
staple  recognized  by  the  Cotton  dynas- 
ty, nor  turn  his  labor,  his  only  property, 
to  other  branches  of  industry ;  for  such 
have,  in  the  universal  abandonment  of 
the  community  to  cotton,  been  allowed 
to  languish  and  die.  The  economical 
tendency  of  the  Cotton  dynasty  is  there- 
fore to  divide  the  master-class  yet  more 
distinctly  into  the  two  great  opposing  or- 
ders of  society.  On  the  one  hand  we 
see  the  capitalist  owning  the  labor  of  a 
thousand  slaves,  and  on  the  other  the  la- 
boring white  unable,  under  the  destruc- 
tive influence  of  a  profitable  monopoly, 
to  make  any  use  of  that  labor  which  is 
his  only  property. 

What  influence,  then,  has  the  Cotton 
dynasty  on  that  portion  of  the  master- 
class who  are  without  capital  ?  Its  ten- 
dency has  certainly  necessarily  been  to 
make  their  labor  of  little  value ;  but  they 
are  still  citizens  of  a  republic,  free  to 
come  and  go,  and,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  equal  with  the  highest ;  —  on  them, 
in  times  of  emergency,  the  government 
must  rest;  their  education  and  intelli- 
gence are  its  only  sure  foundations.  But, 
having  made  this  class  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  master-caste,  what  are  the  pol- 
icy and  tendency  of  the  Cotton  dynas- 
ty as  touching  them  ?  The  story  is  al- 
most too  old  to  bear  even  the  shortest 
repetition.  Philosophically,  it  is  a  logical 
necessity  of  the  Cotton  dynasty  that  it 
should  be  opposed  to  universal  intelli- 
gence ;  —  economically,  it  renders  uni- 
versal intelligence  an  impossibility.  That 
slavery  is  in  itself  a  positive  good  to  socie- 
ty is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Cot- 
ton dynasty,  and  a  proposition  not  neces- 
sary to  be  combated  here ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, universal  intelligence  renders  free 
discussion  a  necessity,  and  experience 
tells  us  that  the  suppression  of  free  dis- 
cussion is  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
slavery.  We  are  but  living  history  over 
again.  The  same  causes  have  often  ex- 
isted before,  and  they  have  drawn  after 
them  the  necessary  effects.  Other  peo- 
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pies,  at  other  times,  as  well  as  our  South-  this  great  upheaving  of  our  masses  which 

ern  brethren  at  present,  have  felt  that  we  have  to  fear,  so  far  as  our  institutions 

the  suppression  of  general  discussion  was  are  concerned."  * 

necessary  to  the  preservation  of  a  priz-  Further,  the  policy  of  the  Cotton  King, 
ed  and  peculiar  institution.  Spain,  Italy,  however  honestly  in  theory  it  may  wish 
Germany,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Eng-  to  encourage  it,  renders  general  educa- 
land,  and  Scotland  have  all,  at  different  tion  and  consequent  intelligence  an  im- 
times,  experienced  the  forced  suppression  possibility.  J^.  system  of  universal  edu- 
of  some  one  branch  of  political  or  re-  cation  is  made  for  a  laboring  population, 
ligious  thought.  Their  histories  have  and  can  be  sustained  only  among  a  la- 
recorded  the  effect  of  that  suppression ;  boring  population ;  but  if  that  population 
and  the  rule  to  be  deduced  therefrom  is  consist  of  slaves,  universal  education  can- 
simply  this :  If  the  people  among  whom  not  exist.  The  reason  is  simple ;  for  the 
such  suppression  is  attempted  are  igno-  children  of  all  must  be  educated,  other- 
rant,  and  are  kept  so  as  part  of  a  system,  wise  the  scholars  will  not  support  the 
the  attempt  may  be  successful,  though  schools.  It  is  an  absolute  necessity  of 
in  its  results  working  destruction  to  the  society  that  in  agricultural  districts  culti- 
community ;  —  if,  however,  they  are  in-  vated  by  slave-labor  the  free  population 
telligent,  and  the  system  incautiously  ad-  should  be  too  sparsely  scattered  to  support 
mits  into  itself  any  plan  of  education,  a  system  of  schools,  even  on  starvation 
the  attempt  at  suppression  will  be  aban-  wages  for  the  cheapest  class  of  teachers, 
doned,  as  the  result  either  of  policy  or  Finally,  though  it  is  a  subject  not  ne- 
violence.  In  this  respect,  then,  on  phil-  cessary  now  to  discuss,  the  effect  of  the 
osophical  grounds,  the  Cotton  dynasty  is  Cotton  monopoly  and  dynasty  in  depress- 
not  likely  to  favor  the  education  of  the  ing  the  majority  of  the  whites  into  a  spe- 
masses.  Again,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  cies  of  labor  competition  in  the  same 
interest  of  the  man  who  has  not,  that  all  branch  of  industry  as  the  blacks,  because 
possible  branches  of  industry  should  be  the  only  branch  open  to  all,  can  hardly 
open  to  his  labor,  as  rendering  that  labor  have  a  self-respect-inspiring  influence  on 
of  greater  value  ;  but  the  whole  tendency  that  portion  of  the  community,  but  should 
of  the  Cotton  monopoly  is  to  blight  all  in  its  results  rather  illustrate  old  Fal- 
branches  of  industry  in  the  Cotton  States  staff's  remark, — that  "  there  is  a  thing  of- 
save  only  that  one.  General  intelligence  ten  heard  of,  and  it  is  known  to  many  in 
might  lead  the  poor  white  to  suspect  this  our  land,  by  the  name  of  pitch ;  this  pitch, 
fact  of  £tn  interest  of  his  own  antagonistic  as  ancient  writers  do  report,  doth  defile  : 
to  the  policy  of  the  Cotton  King,  and  so  doth  the  company  thou  keepest." 
therefore  general  intelligence  is  not  part  Such,  reason  tells  us,  should  be  the  ef- 
of  that  monarch's  policy.  This  the  phi-  feet  on  the  intelligence  and  education  of 
losophers  of  the  Cotton  dynasty  fairly  the  free  masses  of  the  South  of  the  policy 
avow  and  class  high  among  those  dan-  and  dynasty  of  King  Cotton.  That  ex- 
gers  against  which  it  behooves  them  to  perience  in  this  case  verifies  the  conclu- 
be  on,  their  guard.  They  theorize  thus : —  sions  of  reason  who  can  doubt  who  has 
"  The  great  mass  of  our  poor  white  ever  set  foot  in  a  thorough  Slave  State, 
population  begin  to  understand  that  they  • — or  in  Kansas,  or  in  any  Free  State 
have  rights,  and  that  they,  too,  are  enti-  half- peopled  by  the  poor  whites  of  the 
tied  to  some  of  the  sympathy  which  falls  South  ?  —  or  who  can  doubt  it,  that  has 
upon  the  suffering.  They  are  fast  learn-  ever  even  talked  on  the  subject  with  an 
ing  that  there  is  an  almost  infinite  world  intelligent  and  fair-minded  Southern  gen- 
of  industry  opening  before  them,  by  which  tleman  ?  Who  that  knows  them  will  de- 
they  can  elevate  themselves  and  their  ny  that  the  poor  whites  of  the  South  make 
families  from  wretchedness  and  ignorance  *  De  Bowis  Review^  january,  1850.  Quoted 
to  competence  and  intelligence.  It  is  in  Olmsted's  Back  Country,  p.  451. 
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the  worst  population  in  the  country  ?  Who 
ever  heard  a  Southern  gentleman  speak 
of  them,  save  in  Congress  or  on  the  hus- 
tings, otherwise  than  with  aversion  and 
contempt  ?  * 

Here,  then,  we  come  at  once  to  the 
foundation  of  a  policy  and  the  cause  of 
this  struggle.  Whether  it  will  or  no,  it 
is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  Cotton 
dynasty  to  be  opposed  to  general  intelli- 
gence. It  is  opposed  to  that,  then,  with- 
out which  a  republic  cannot  hope  to  ex- 
ist ;  it  is  opposed  to  and  denies  the  whole 
results  of  two  thousand  years  of  experi- 
ence. The  social  system  of  which  the 
government  of  to-day  is  the  creature  is 
founded  on  the  principle  of  a  general- 
ly diffused  intelligence  of  the  people ; 

*  Except  when  used  by  the  accomplished 
statistician,  there  is  nothing  more  fallacious 
than  the  figures  of  the  census.  As  the  au- 
thor of  this  article  is  a  disciple  neither  of 
Buckle  nor  De  Bow,  they  have  not  been  used 
at  all ;  but  a  few  of  the  census  figures  are  nev- 
ertheless instructive,  as  showing  the  difference 
between  the  Free  and  the  Servile  States  in 
respect  to  popular  education.  According  to 
the  census  of  1850,  the  white  population  of 
the  Slave  States  amounted  to  6,184,477  souls, 
and  the  colored  population,  free  and  slave, 
brought  the  total  population  up  to  an  aggre- 
gate of  9,612,979,  of  which  the  whole  num- 
ber of  school-pupils  was  581,861.  New  York, 
with  a  population  of  3,097,394  souls,  number- 
ed 675,221  pupils,  or  93,360  more  than  all  the 
Slave  States.  The  eight  Cotton  States,  from 
South  Carolina  to  Arkansas,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  2,137,264  whites  and  a  grand  total  of 
3,970,337  human  beings,  contained  141,032 
pupils ;  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  to- 
tal population  of  994,514,  numbered  176,475, 
or  35,443  pupils  more  than  all  the  Cotton 
States.  In  popular  governments  the  great 
sources  of  general  intelligence  are  newspapers 
and  periodicals;  in  estimating  these,  metropol- 
itan New  York  should  not  be  considered;  but 
of  these  the  whole  number,  in  1850,  issued  an- 
nually in  all  the  Slave  States  was  81,038,698, 
and  the  number  in  the  not  peculiarly  enlight- 
ened State  of  Pennsylvania  was  84,898,672, 
or  3,859,974  more  than  in  all  the  Slave  States. 
In  the  eight  Cotton  States,  the  whole  number 
was  30,041,991;  and  in  the  single  State  of 
Massachusetts,  64,820,564,  or  34,778,573  more, 
and  in  the  single  State  of  Ohio,  30,473,407,  or 
431,416  more,  than  in  all  the  above  eight 
States. 


but  if  now  Cotton  be  King,  as  is  so  bold- 
ly asserted,  then  an  influence  has  obtain- 
ed control  of  the  government  of  which 
the  whole  policy  is  in  direct  antago- 
nism with  the  very  elementary  ideas  of 
that  government.  History  tells  us  that 
eight  bags  of  cotton  imported  into  Eng- 
land in  1784  were  seized  by  the  cus- 
tom-house officers  at  Liverpool,  on  the 
ground  that  so  much  cotton  could  not 
have  been  produced  in  these  States. 
In  1860,  the  cotton-crop  was  estimated 
at  3,851,481  bales.  Thus  King  Cotton 
was  born  with  this  government,  and  has 
strengthened  with  its  strength  ;  and  to- 
day, almost  the  creature  of  destiny,  sent 
to  work  the  failure  of  our  experiment  as 
a  people,  it  has  led  almost  one-half  of 
the  Republic  to  completely  ignore,  if  not 
to  reject,  the  one  principle  absolutely  es- 
sential to  that  Republic's  continued  ex- 
istence. What  two  thousand  years  ago 
was  said  of  Rome  applies  to  us : — "  Those 
abuses  and  corruptions  which  in  time 
destroy  a  government  are  sown  along 
with  the  very  seeds  of  it  and  both  grow 
up  together ;  and  as  rust  eats  away  iron, 
and  worms  devour  wood,  and  both  are  a 
sort  of  plagues  born  and  bred  with  the 
substance  they  destroy ;  so  with  every 
form  and  scheme  of  government  that 
man  can  invent,  some  vice  or  corruption 
creeps  in  with  the  very  institution,  which 
grows  up  along  with  and  at  last  destroys 
it."  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  conflict 
is  irrepressible  and  hot ;  for  two  instinc- 
tive principles  of  self-preservation  have 
met  in  deadly  conflict :  the  South,  with 
the  eager  loyalty  of  the  Cavalier,  rallies 
to  the  standard  of  King  Cotton,  while 
the  North,  with  the  earnest  devotion  of 
the  Puritan,  struggles  hard  in  defence 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  its  lib- 
erties and  the  ark  of  its  salvation. 

Thus  over  nearly  half  of  the  national 
domain  and  among  a  large  minority  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Republic,  the  dynas- 
ty of  Cotton  has  worked  a  divergence 
from  original  principle.  Wherever  the 
sway  of  King  Cotton  extends,  the  peo- 
ple have  for  the  present  lost  sight  of  the 
most  essential  of  our  national  attributes. 
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They  are  seeking  to  found  a  great  and 
prosperous  republic  on  the  cultivation 
of  a  single  staple  product,  and  not  on 
intelligence  universally  diffused  :  conse- 
quently  they  have  founded  their  house 
upon  the  sand.  Among  them,  cotton, 
and  not  knowledge,  is  power.  When 
thus  reduced  to  its  logical  necessities,  — 
brought  down,  as  it  were,  to  the  hard 
pan,  —  the  experience  of  two  thousand 
years  convincingly  proves  that  their  ex- 
periment  as  a  democracy  must  fail.  It 
is,  then,  a  question  of  vital  importance 
to  the  whole  people,  —  How  can  this  di- 
vergence  be  terminated  ?  Is  there  any 
result,  any  agency,  which  can  destroy 
this  dynasty,  and  restore  us  as  a  people 
to  the  firm  foundations  upon  which  our 
experiment  was  begun  ?  Can  the  pres- 
ent  agitation  effect  this  result  ?  If  it 
could,  the  country  might  joyfully  bid  a 
long  farewell  to  "  the  canker  of  peace," 
and  "hail  the  blood-red  blossom  of  war 
with  a  heart  of  fire  "  ;  but  the  sad  answer, 
that  it  cannot,  whether  resulting  in  the 
success  of  Democrat  or  Republican,  seems 
almost  too  evident  for  discussion.  The 
present  conflict  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  touches  only  the  surface  of  things, 
It  is  well  to  drive  the  Cotton  dynasty 
from  the  control  of  the  national  govern- 
ment  ;  but  the  aims  of  the  Republican 
party  can  reach  no  farther,  even  if  it 
meet  with  complete  success  in  that.  But 
even  that  much  is  doubtful.  The  danger 
at  this  point  is  one  ever  recurring.  Those 
Northern  politicians,  who,  in  pursuit  of 
their  political  objects  and  ambition,  un- 
reservedly  bind  up  their  destinies  with 
those  of  the  Cotton  dynasty,  —  the  Issa- 
chars  of  the  North,  whose  strong  backs  are 
bowed  to  receive  any  burden,  —  the  men 
who  in  the  present  conflict  will  see  nought 
but  the  result  of  the  maudlin  sentimen- 
tality  of  fanatics  and  the  empty  cries  of 
ambitious  demagogues,  —  are  not  mistak- 
en  in  their  calculations.  While  Cotton  is 
King,  as  it  now  is,  nothing  but  time  or 
its  own  insanity  can  permanently  shake 
its  hold  on  the  national  policy.  In  mo- 
ments  of  fierce  convulsion,  as  at  present, 
the  North,  like  a  restive  steed,  may  con- 


test  its  supremacy.  Let  the  South,  how- 
ever,  bend,  not  break,  before  the  storui, 
and  history  is  indeed  "a  nurse's  tale," 
if  the  final  victory  does  not  rest  with  the 
party  of  unity  and  discipline.  While 
the  monopoly  of  cotton  exists  with  the 
South,  and  it  is  cultivated  exclusively  by 
native  African  labor,  the  national  gov- 
ernment  will  as  surely  tend,  in  spite  of 
all  momentarily  disturbing  influences, 
towards  a  united  South  as  the  needle 
to  the  pole.  But  even  if  the  govern- 
ment  were  permanently  wrested  from 
its  control,  would  the  evil  be  remedied  ? 
Surely  not.  The  disease  which  is  sap- 
ping  the  foundations  of  our  liberty  is 
not  eradicated  because  its  workings  are 
forced  inward.  What  remedy  is  that 
which  leaves  a  false  and  pernicious  pol- 
icy  —  a  policy  in  avowed  war  with  the 
whole  spirit  of  our  civilization  and  in 
open  hostility  to  our  whole  experiment 
as  a  government  —  in  full  working,  al- 
most  a  religious  creed  with  near  one- 
half  of  our  people  ?  As  a  remedy,  this 
would  be  but  a  quack  medicine  at  the 
best.  The  cure  must  be  a  more  thorough 
one.  The  remedy  we  must  look  for  — 
the  only  one  which  can  meet  the  exigen- 
cies  of  the  case  —  must  be  one  which 
will  restore  to  the  South  the  attributes 
of  a  democracy.  It  must  cause  our  South- 
ern  brethren  of  their  own  free  will  to  re- 
verse  their  steps,  —  to  return  from  their 
divergence.  It  must  teach  them  a  purer 
Christianity,  a  truer  philosophy,  a  sound- 
er  economy.  It  must  lead  them  to  new 
paths  of  industry.  It  must  gently  per- 
suade  them  that  a  true  national  pros- 
perity  is  not  the  result  of  a  total  aban- 
donment  of  the  community  to  the  culture 
of  one  staple.  It  must  make  them  self- 
dependent,  so  that  no  longer  they  shall 
have  to  import  their  corn  from  the  North- 
west,  their  lumber-men  and  hay  from 
Maine,  their  manufactures  from  Massa- 
chusetts,  their  minerals  from  Pennsylva- 
nia,  and  to  employ  the  shipping  of  the 
world.  Finally,  it  must  make  it  impossi- 
ble  for  one  overgrown  interest  to  plunge 
the  whole  community  unresistingly  into 
frantic  rebellion  or  needless  war.  They 
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must  learn  that  a  well-conditioned  state 
is,  so  far  as  may  be,  perfect  in  itself, — 
and,  to  be  perfect  in  itself,  must  be  in- 
telligent and  free.  When  these  lessons 

o 

are  taught  to  the  South,  then  will  their 
divergence  cease,  and  they  will  enter  up- 
on a  new  path  of  enjoyment,  prosperity, 
and  permanence.  The  world  at  pres- 
ent pays  them  an  annual  bribe  of  some 
$65,000,000  to  learn  none  of  these  les- 
sons. Their  material  interest  teaches 
them  to  bow  down  to  the  shrine  of  King 
Cotton.  Here,  then,  lies  the  remedy  with 
the  disease.  The  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try in  general,  and  of  the  South  in  par- 
ticular, demands  that  the  reign  of  King 
Cotton  should  cease,  —  that  his  dynasty 
should  be  destroyed.  This  result  can  be 
obtained  but  in  one  way,  and  that  seem- 
ingly ruinous.  The  present  monopoly  in 
their  great  staple  commodity  enjoyed  by 
the  South  must  be  destroyed,  and  forever. 
This  result  every  patriot  and  well-wisher 
of  the  South  should  ever  long  for ;  and 
yet,  by  every  Southern  statesman  and 
philosopher,  it  is  regarded  as  the  one  ir- 
remediable evil  possible  to  their  country. 
What  miserable  economy !  what  feeble 
foresight !  What  principle  of  political 
economy  is  better  established  than  that 
a  monopoly  is  a  curse  to  both  producer 
and  consumer  ?  To  the  first  it  pays  a 
premium  on  fraud,  sloth,  and  negligence ; 
and  to  the  second  it  supplies  the  worst 
possible  article,  in  the  worst  possible  way, 
at  the  highest  possible  price.  In  agricul- 
ture, in  manufactures,  in  the  professions, 
and  in  the  arts,  it  is  the  greatest  bar  to 
improvement  with  which  any  branch  of 
industry  can  be  cursed.  The  South  is 
now  showing  to  the  world  an  example  of 
a  great  people  borne  down,  crushed  to 
the  ground,  cursed,  by  a  monopoly.  A 
fertile  country  of  magnificent  resources, 
inhabited  by  a  great  race,  of  inexhausti- 
ble energy,  is  abandoned  to  one  pursuit ; 
—  the  very  riches  of  their  position  are  as 
a  pestilence  to  their  prosperity.  In  the 
presence  of  their  great  monopoly,  science, 
art,  manufactures,  mining,  agriculture, — 
in  a  word,  all  the  myriad  branches  of  in- 
dustry essential  to  the  true  prosperity  of  a 


state,—  wither  and  die,  that  sanded  cotton 
may  be  produced  by  the  most  costly  of 
labor.  For  love  of  cotton,  the  very  intel- 
ligence of  the  community,  the  life-blood 
of  their  polity,  is  disregarded  and  forgot- 
ten. Hence  it  is  that  the  marble  and 
freestone  quarries  of  New  England  alone 
are  far  more  important  sources  of  rev- 
enue than  all  the  subterranean  deposits 
of  the  Servile  States.  Thus  the  monop- 
oly which  is  the  apparent  source  of  their 
wealth  is  in  reality  their  greatest  curse ; 
for  it  blinds  them  to  the  fact,  that,  with 
nations  as  with  individuals,  a  healthy 
competition  is  the  one  essential  to  all  true 
economy  and  real  excellence.  Monopo- 
lists are  always  blind,  always  practise  a 
false  economy.  Adam  Smith  tells  us  that 
"  it  is  not  more  than  fifty  years  ago  that 
some  of  the  counties  in  the  neighborhood 
of  London  petitioned  the  Parliament 
against  the  extension  of  the  turnpike 
roads  into  the  remoter  counties.  Those 
remoter  counties,  they  pretended,  from 
the  cheapness  of  labor,  would  be  able  to 
sell  their  grass  and  corn  cheaper  in  the 
London  market  than  themselves,  and 
would  thereby  reduce  their  rents  and 
ruin  their  cultivation."  The  great  econ- 
omist significantly  adds,  —  "  Their  rents, 
however,  have  risen,  and  their  cultiva- 
tion has  been  improved,  since  that  time." 
Finally,  to-day,  would  the  cultivation  of 
cereals  in  the  Northwest  be  improved,  if 
made  a  monopoly  ?  would  its  inhabitants 
be  richer  ?  would  their  economy  be  bet- 
ter ?  Certainly  not.  Yet  to-day  they  un- 
dersell the  world,  and,  in  spite  of  com- 
petition, are  far  richer,  far  more  content- 
ed and  prosperous,  than  their  fellow-cit- 
izens in  the  South  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  boasted  dynasty  of  Cotton. 

"  Here,"  said  Wellington,  on  the  Eton 
foot-ball  ground,  "  we  won  the  battle  of 
Waterloo."  Not  in  angry  declamation 
and  wordy  debate,  in  threats  of  secession 
and  cries  for  coercion,  amid  the  clash  of 
party-politics,  the  windy  declamation  of 
blatant  politicians,  or  the  dirty  scramble 
for  office,  is  the  destruction  of  the  dynas- 
ty of  King  Cotton  to  be  looked  for.  The 
laws  of  trade  must  be  the  great  teacher ; 
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and  here,  as  elsewhere,  England,  the  no-  the  history  of  the  cotton-trade  has  twice 
ble  nation  of  shopkeepers,  must  be  the  verified  it.  The  increased  profits  on  the 
agent  for  the  fulfilment  of  those  laws.  It  staple  tempt  competition,  and,  in  the  in- 
is  safe  to-day  to  say,  that,  through  the  creased  cost  of  production,  render  it  pos- 
agency  of  England,  and,  in  accordance  sible.  Two  courses  only  are  open  to  the 
with  those  laws,  under  a  continuance  of  South :  either  to  submit  to  the  destruc- 
the  present  profit  on  that  staple,  the  dynas-  tion  of  their  monopoly,  or  to  try  to  retain 
ty  of  King  Cotton  is  doomed,  —  the  mo-  it  by  a  cheaper  supply  of  labor.  They 
nopoly  which  is  now  the  basis  of  his  pow-  now  feel  the  pressure  of  the  dilemma ; 
er  will  be  a  monopoly  no  more.  If  saved  and  hence  the  cry  to  reopen  the  slave- 
at  all  from  the  blight  of  this  monopoly,  trade.  According  to  the  iron  policy  of 
the  South  will  be  saved,  not  in  New  York  their  dynasty,  they  must  inundate  their 
or  Boston,  but  in  Liverpool,  —  not  by  the  country  with  freshly  imported  barbarism, 
thinkers  of  America,  but  by  the  merchants  or  compete  with  the  world.  They  cry 
of  England.  The  real  danger  of  the  Cot-  out  for  more  Africans ;  and  to  their  cry 
ton  dynasty  lies  not  in  the  hostility  of  the  the  voice  of  the  civilized  world  returns 
North,  but  in  the  exigencies  of  the  mar-  its  veto.  The  policy  of  King  Cotton  for- 
ket  abroad ;  they  struggle  not  against  the  ces  them  to  turn  from  the  daylight  of  free 
varying  fortunes  of  political  warfare,  but  labor  now  breaking  in  Texas.  On  the 
against  the  irreversible  decrees  of  Fate,  other  hand,  it  is  not  credible  that  all  the 
It  is  the  old  story  of  the  Rutulian  hero ;  land  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  cotton- 
and  now,  in  the  very  crisis  and  agony  of  plant  is  confined  to  America ;  and,  at 
the  battle,  while  the  Cotton  King  is  sum-  the  present  value  of  the  commodity,  the 
moning  all  his  resources  and  straining  land  adapted  to  its  growth  would  be 
every  nerve  to  cope  successfully  with  its  sought  out  and  used,  though  buried  now 
more  apparent,  but  less  formidable  adver-  in  the  jungles  of  India,  the  wellnigh  im- 
sary,  in  the  noisy  struggle  for  temporary  penetrable  wildernesses  of  Africa,  the  ta- 
power,  if  it  would  listen  for  a  moment  to  ble-lands  of  South  America,  or  the  islands 
the  voice  of  reason,  and  observe  the  still  of  the  Pacific.  Already  the  organized 
working  of  the  laws  of  our  being,  it,  too,  energy  of  England  has  pushed  its  ex- 
might  see  cause  to  abandon  the  contest,  plorations,  under  Livingstone,  Barth,  and 
with  the  angry  lament,  that,  not  by  its  Clegg,  into  regions  hitherto  unknown, 
opponent  was  it  vanquished,  but  by  the  Already,  under  the  increased  consump- 
hostility  of  Jupiter  and  the  gods.  The  tion,  one-third  of  the  cotton  consumed  at 
operation  of  the  laws  of  trade,  as  touch-  Liverpool  is  the  product  of  climes  other 
ing  this  monopoly,  is  beautifully  simple,  than  our  own.  Hundreds  of  miles  of 
Already  the  indications  are  sufficient  to  railroad  in  India  are  opening  to  the  mar- 
tell  us,  that,  under  the  sure,  but  silent  ket  vast  regions  to  share  in  our  profits 
working  of  those  laws,  the  very  profits  of  and  break  down  our  monopoly.  To-day, 
the  Southern  planter  foreshadow  the  de-  India,  for  home-consumption  and  expor- 
struction  of  his  monopoly.  His  dynasty  tation,  produces  twice  the  amount  of  cot- 
rests  upon  the  theory,  that  his  negro  is  ton  produced  in  America ;  and,  under  the 
the  only  practical  agency  for  the  produc-  increased  profit  of  late  years,  the  importa- 
tion of  his  staple.  But  the  supply  of  tion  into  England  from  that  country  has 
African  labor  is  limited,  and  the  increas-  risen  from  12,324,200  pounds  in  1830, 
ed  profit  on  cotton  renders  the  cost  of  to  7 7,01 1,839  pounds  in  1840,  and,  finally, 
that  labor  heavier  in  its  turn,  —  the  val-  to  250,338,144  pounds  in  1857,  or  near- 
ue  of  the  negro  rising  one  hundred  dol-  ly  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount 
lars  for  every  additional  cent  of  profit  on  imported,  and  more  than  one-fourth  of 
a  pound  of  cotton.  The  increased  cost  the  whole  amount  imported  from  Amer- 
of  the  labor  increases  the  cost  of  produ-  ica.  The  staple  there  produced  does  not, 
cing  the  cotton.  The  result  is  clear ;  and  indeed,  compare  in  quality  with  our  own ; 
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but  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the 
staple  produced  in  Africa,  —  the  original 
home  of  the  cotton-plant,  as  of  the  negro, 
—  or  to  that  of  the  cotton-producing  isl- 
ands of  the  Pacific.  The  inexhaustible 
fertility  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  —  pro- 
ducing, with  a  single  exception,  the  finest 
cotton  of  the  world,  —  lying  on  the  same 
latitude  as  the  cotton-producing  States  of 
America,  and  overflowing  with  unemploy- 
ed labor  —  will  find  its  profit,  at  present 
prices,  in  the  abandonment  of  the  culti- 
vation of  corn,  its  staple  product  since  the 
days  of  Joseph,  to  come  in  competition 
with  the  monopoly  of  the  South.  Peru, 
Australia,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  even  the 
Feejee  Islands,  all  are  preparing  to  enter 
the  lists.  And,  finally,  the  interior  of  Af- 
rica, the  great  unknown  and  unexplored 
land,  which  for  centuries  has  baffled  the 
enterprise  of  travellers,  seems  about  to 
make  known  her  secrets  under  the  per- 
suasive arguments  of  trade,  and  to  make 
her  cotton,  and  not  her  children,  her  sta- 
ple export  in  the  future.  In  the  last  fact 
is  to  be  seen  a  poetic  justice.  Africa, 
outraged,  scorned,  down-trodden,  is,  per- 
haps, to  drag  down  forever  the  great  en- 
slaver of  her  offspring. 

Thus  the  monopoly  of  King  Cotton 
hangs  upon  a  thread.  Its  profits  must 
fall,  or  it  must  cease  to  exist.  If  subject 
to  no  disturbing  influence,  such  as  war, 
which  would  force  the  world  to  look  else- 
where for  its  supply,  and  thus  unnatural- 
ly force  production  elsewhere,  the  growth 
of  this  competition  will  probably  be  slow. 
Another  War  of  1 8 1 2,  or  any  long-continu- 
ed civil  convulsions,  would  force  England 
to  look  to  other  sources  of  supply,  and, 
thus  forcing  production,  would  probably 
be  the  death-blow  of  the  monopoly.  Apart 
from  all  disturbing  influences  arising  from 
the  rashness  of  his  own  lieges,  or  other 
causes,  the  reign  of  King  Cotton  at  present 
prices  may  be  expected  to  continue  some 
ten  years  longer.  For  so  long,  then,  this 
•  disturbing  influence  may  be  looked  for  in 
American  politics ;  and  then  we  may  hope 
that  this  tremendous  material  influence, 
become  subject,  like  others,  to  the  laws 
of  trade  and  competition,  will  cease  to 


threaten  our  liberties  by  silently  sapping 
their  very  foundation.  As  in  the  course 
of  years  competition  gradually  increases, 
the  effect  of  this  competition  on  the  South 
will  probably  be  most  beneficial.  The 
change  from  monopoly  to  competition,  dis- 
tributed over  many  years,  will  come  with 
no  sudden  and  destructive  shock,  but 
will  take  place  imperceptibly.  The  fall 
of  the  dynasty  will  be  gradual ;  and  with 
the  dynasty  must  fall  its  policy.  Its  fruits 
must  be  eradicated  by  time.  Under  the 
healing  influence  of  time,  the  South,  still 
young  and  energetic,  ceasing  to  think  of 
one  thing  alone,  will  quickly  turn  its  at- 
tention to  many.  Education  will  be  more 
sought  for,  as  the  policy  which  resisted  it, 
and  made  its  diffusion  impossible,  ceas- 
es to  exist.  With  the  growth  of  other 
branches  of  industry,  labor  will  become 
respectable  and  profitable,  and  laborers 
will  flock  to  the  country ;  and  a  new,  a 
purer,  and  more  prosperous  future  will 
•  open  upon  the  entire  Republic.  Perhaps, 
also,  it  may  in  time  be  discovered  that 
even  slave-labor  is  most  profitable  when 
most  intelligent  and  best  rewarded, — that 
the  present  mode  of  growing  cotton  is  the 
most  wasteful  and  extravagant,  and  one 
not  bearing  competition.  Thus  even  the 
African  may  reap  benefit  from  the  result, 
and  in  his  increased  self-respect  and  in- 
telligence may  be  found  the  real  prosper- 
ity of  the  master.  And  thus  the  peace- 
ful laws  of  trade  may  do  the  work  which 
agitation  has  attempted  in  vain.  Sweet 
concord  may  come  from  this  dark  chaos, 
and  the  world  receive  another  proof,  that 
material  interest,  well  understood,  is  not 
in  conflict,  but  in  beautiful  unison  with 
general  morality,  all-pervading  intelli- 
gence, and  the  precepts  of  Christianity. 
Under  these  influences,  too,  the  very  sup- 
ply of  cotton  will  probably  be  immensely  t 
increased.  Its  cultivation,  like  the.  cul- 
tivation of  their  staple  products  by  the 
English  counties  mentioned  by  Smith, 
will  not  languish,  but  flourish,  under  the 
influence  of  healthy  competition. — These 
views,  though  simply  the  apparently  legit- 
imate result  of  principle  and  experience, 
are  by  no  means  unsupported  by  author- 
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ity.  They  are  the  same  results  arrived  at  the  present  monopolizing  sway  of  King 
from  the  reflections  of  the  most  unpreju-  Cotton, —  soon  or  late,  in  the  Union,  or 
diced  of  observers.  A  shrewd  Northern  out  of  the  Union,  —  her  government  must 
gentleman,  who  has  more  recently  and  cease  to  be  republican,  and  relapse  into 
thoroughly  than  any  other  writer  travel-  anarchy,  unless  previously,  abandoning 
led  through  the  Southern  States,  in  the  fi-  the  experiment  of  democracy  in  despair, 
nal  summary  of  his  observations  thus  cov-  she  take  refuge  in  a  government  of  force, 
ers  all  the  positions  here  taken.  "My  The  Northern  States,  the  educational  corn- 
conclusion,"  says  Mr.  Olmsted,  "  is  this, —  munities,  have  apparently  little  to  fear 
that  there  is  no  physical  obstacle  in  the  while  they  cling  closely  to  the  principles 
way  of  our  country's  supplying  ten  bales  inherent  in  their  nature.  With  the  Ser- 
of  cotton  where  it  now  does  one.  All  vile  States,  or  away  from  them,  the  ex- 
that  is  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  to  di-  periment  of  a  constitutional  republic  can 
rect  to  the  cotton-producing  region  an  ad-  apparently  b6  carried  on  with  success 
equate  number  of  laborers,  either  black  through  an  indefinite  lapse  of  time ;  but 
or  white,  or  both.  No  amalgamation,  no  though,  with  the  assistance  of  an  original 
association  on  equality,  no  violent  disrup-  impetus  and  custom,  they  may  temporari- 
tion  of  present  relations  is  necessary.  It  ly  drag  along  their  stumbling  brethren  of 
is  necessary  that  there  should  be  more  the  South,  the  catastrophe  is  but  defer- 
objects  of  industry,  more  varied  enter-  red,  not  avoided.  Out  of  the  Union,  the 
prises,  more  general  intelligence  among  more  extreme  Southern  States  —  those 
the  people,  —  and,  especially,  that  they  in  which  King  Cotton  has  already  firmly 
should  become,  or  should  desire  to  become,  established  his  dynasty  —  are,  if  we  may 
richer,  more  comfortable,  than  they  are."  judge  by  passing  events,  ripe  for  the  re- 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  turn  from  this,  and  suit.  The  more  Northern  have  yet  a  re- 
view the  reverse  of  the  picture.  But,  un-  prieve  of  fate,  as  having  not  yet  wholly 
less  our  Southern  brethren,  in  obedience  forgotten  the  lessons  of  their  origin.  The 
to  some  great  law  of  trade  or  morals,  re-  result,  however,  be  it  delayed  for  one  year 
turn  from  their  divergence, —  if,  still  be-  or  for  one  hundred  years,  can  hardly  ad- 
ing  a  republic  in  form,  the  South  close  her  mit  of  doubt.  The  emergency  which  is 
ears  to  the  great  truth,  that  education  is  de-  to  try  their  system  may  not  arise  for 
mocracy's  first  law  of  self-preservation, —  many  years ;  but  passing  events  warn  us 
if  the  dynasty  of  King  Cotton,  unshaken  that  it  maybe  upon  them  now.  The  most 
by  present  indications,  should  continue  in-  philosophical  of  modern  French  histori- 
definitely,  and  still  the  South  should  bow  ans,  in  describing  the  latter  days  of  the 
itself  down  as  now  before  its  throne,  —  it  Roman  Empire,  tells  us  that  "  the  higher 
requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  read  her  classes  of  a  nation  can  communicate  vir- 
future.  As  you  sow,  so  shall  you  reap ;  tue  and  wisdom  to  the  government,  if 
and  communities,  like  individuals,  who  they  themselves  are  virtuous  and  wise: 
sow  the  wind,  must,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  but  they  can  never  give  it  strength ;  for 
look  to  reap  the  whirlwind.  The  Con-  strength  always  comes  from  below ;  it  al- 
stitution  of  our  Federal  Union  guaranties  ways  proceeds  from  the  masses."  The 
to  each  member  composing  it  a  republican  Cotton  dynasty  pretends  not  only  to 
form  of  government ;  but  no  constitution  maintain  a  government  where  the  mass-  . 
can  guaranty  that  universal  intelligence  es  are  slaves,  but  a  republican  govern- 
of  the  people  without  which,  soon  or  ment  where  the  vast  majority  of  the 
late,  a  republican  government  must  be-  higher  classes  are  ignorant.  On  the  in- 
come, not  only  a  form,  but  a  mockery,  telligence  of  the  mass  of  the  whites  the 
Under  the  Cotton  dynasty,  the  South  has  South  must  rely  for  its  republican  per- 
undoubtedly  lost  sight  of  this  great  prin-  manence,  as  on  their  arms  it  must  rely 
ciple ;  and  unless  she  return  and  bind  her-  for  its  force ;  and  here  again,  the  words 
self  closely  to  it,  her  fate  is  fixed.  Under  of  Sismondi,  written  of  falling  Rome, 
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seem  already  applicable  to  the  South :  The  modern  Southern  politician  is  the 
—  "Thus  all  that  class  of  free  cultiva-  least  far-seeing  of  all  our  short-sighted 
tors,  who  more  than  any  other  class  feel  classes  of  American  statesmen.     In  the 
the  love  of  country,  who  could  defend  existence  of  a  nation,  a  generation  should 
the  soil,  and  who  ought  to  furnish  the  be  considered  but  as  a  year  in  the  life  of 
best  soldiers,  disappeared  almost  entire-  man,  and  a  century  but  as  a  generation  of 
ly.    The  number  of  small  farmers  dimin-  citizens.    Soon  or  late,  in  the  lives  of  this 
ished  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  rich  man,  generation  or  of  their  descendants,  in  the 
a  man  of  noble  family,  had  often  to  trav-  Union  or  out  of  the  Union,  the  servile 
el  more  than  ten  leagues  before  falling  members  of  this  Confederacy  must,  under 
in  with  an  equal  or  a  neighbor."     The  the  results  of  the  prolonged  dynasty  of 
destruction   of  the   republican   form   of  Cotton,  make  their  election  either  to  pur- 
government  is,  then,  almost  the  necessa-  chase  their  security,  like  Cuba,  by  de- 
ry  catastrophe ;  but  what  will  follow  that  pendence  on  the  strong  arm  of  external 
catastrophe  it  is  not  so  easy  to  foretell,  force,  or  they  must  meet  national  exigen- 
The  Republic,  thus  undermined,  will  fall ;  cies,  pass  through  revolutions,  and  de- 
but what  shall  supply  its  place  ?     The  stroy  and  reconstruct  governments,  mak- 
tendency  of  decaying  republics  is  to  an-  ing  every  movement  on  the  surface  of  a 
archy;   and  men  take  refuge  from  the  seething,  heaving   volcano.     All  move- 
terrors  of  anarchy  in  despotism.      The  ments  of  the  present,  looking  only  to  the 
South  least  of  all  can  indulge  in  anarchy,  forms  of  government  of  the  master,  must 
as  it  would  at  once  tend  to  servile  insur-  be  carried  on  before  the  face  of  the  slave, 
rection.     They  cannot  long  be  torn  by  and  the  question  of  class  will  ever  be 
civil  war,  for  the  same  reason.     The  ever-  complicated  by  that  of  caste.     What  the 
present,  all-pervading  fear  of  the  Afri-  result  of  the  ever-increasing  tendencies 
can  must  force  them  into  some  govern-  of  the  Cotton  dynasty  will  be  it  is  there- 
ment,  and  the  stronger  the  better.     The  fore  impossible  to  more  than  dream.   But 
social  divisions  of  the  South,  into  the  rich  is  it  fair  to  presume  that  the  immense 
and  educated  whites,  the  poor  and  igno-  servile   population   should  thus   see  up- 
rant  whites,  and  the  servile  class,  would  turnings  and  revolutions,  dynasties  rising 
seem  naturally  to  point  to  an  aristocratic  and  falling  before  their  eyes,  and  ever  re- 
or  constitutional-monarchical  form  of  gov-  main  quiet  and  contented  ?     "  Nothing," 
ernment.     But,  in  their  transition  state,  said  Jefferson,  "is  more  surely  written  in 
difficulties  are  to  be  met  in  all  directions ;  the  Book  of  Fate  than  that  this  people 
and  the  well-ordered  social  distinctions  must  be  free."   Fit  for  freedom  at  present 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy  seem  hard-  they  are  not,  and,  under  the  existing  pol- 
ly  consistent  with  the  time -honored  li-  icy  of  the  Cotton  dynasty,  never  can  be. 
centious  independence  and  rude  equality  Whether  under  any  circumstances  they 
of  Southern  society.     The  reign  of  King  could  become  so  is  not  here  a  subject  of 
Cotton,  however,  conducted  under  the  discussion ;  but,  surely,  the  day  will  come 
present  policy,  must  inevitably  tend  to  when  the  white  caste  will  wish  the  exper- 
increase  and  aggravate  all  the  present  so-  iment  had  been  tried.    The  argument  of 
cial  tendencies  of  the  Southern  system, —  the  Cotton  King  against  the  alleviation 
all  the  anti-republican  affinities  already  of  the  condition  of  the  African  is,  that  his 
strongly  developed.  It  makes  deeper  the  nature  does  not  admit  of  his  enjoyment 
chasm  dividing  the  rich  and  the  poor  ;  it  of  true  freedom  consistently  with  the  se- 
increases  vastly  the  ranks  of  the  unedu-  curity  of  the  community,  and  therefore 
cated  ;  and,  finally,  while  most  unnatu-  he  must  have  none.     But  certainly  his 
rally  forcing  the  increase  of  the  already  school  has  been  of  the  worst.  Would  not, 
threatening  African  infusion,  it  also  tends  perhaps,  the  reflections   applied   to  the 
to  make  the  servile  condition  more  linen-  case  of  the  French  peasants  of  a  century 
durable,  and  its  burdens  heavier.  ago  apply  also  to  them  ?    "  It  is  not  under 
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oppression  that  we  learn  how  to  use  free- 
dom. The  ordinary  sophism  by  which 
misrule  is  defended  is,  when  truly  stated, 
this:  The  people  must  continue  in  slav- 
ery, because  slavery  has  generated  in  them 
all  the  vices  of  slaves  ;  because  they  are 
ignorant,  they  must  remain  under  a  pow- 
er which  has  made  and  which  keeps  them 
ignorant ;  because  they  have  been  made 
ferocious  by  misgovernment,  they  must 
be  misgoverned  forever.  If  the  system 
under  which  thev  live  were  so  mild  and 

,  *•" 

liberal  that  under  its  operation  they  had 
become  humane  and  enlightened,  it  would 
be  safe  to  venture  on  a  change ;  but,  as 
this  system  has  destroyed  morality,  and 
prevented  the  development  of  the  intel- 
lect,—  as  it  has  turned  men,  who  might, 
under  different  training,  have  formed  a 
virtuous  and  happy  community,  into  sav- 
age and  stupid  wild  beasts,  therefore  it 
ought  to  last  forever."  Perhaps  the  coun- 
sellors of  King  Cotton  think  that  in  this 
case  it  will ;  but  all  history  teaches  us 
another  lesson.  If  there  be  one  spark 
of  love  for  freedom  in  the  nature  of  the 
African, — whether  it  be  a  love  common 
to  him  with  the  man  or  the  beast,  the 
Caucasian  or  the  chimpanzee,  —  the  love 
of  freedom  as  affording  a  means  of  im- 
provement or  an  opportunity  for  sloth,  — 
the  policy  of  King  Cotton  will  cause  it  to 
work  its  way  out.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  long  it  will  be  in  so  doing,  or  what 
weight  the  broad  back  of  the  African  will 
first  be  made  to  bear ;  but,  if  the  spirit 
exist,  some  day  it  must  out.  This  lesson 
is  taught  us  by  the  whole  recorded  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Moses  leading  the 
Children  of  Israel  up  out  of  Egypt, — 
Spartacus  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  —  the 
Jacquerie  in  France,  —  Jack  Cade  and 
Wat  Tyler  in  England,  —  Nana  Sahib 
and  the  Sepoys  in  India,  —  Toussaint 
1'Ouverture  and  the  Haytiens, —  and,  fi- 
nally, the  insurrection  of  Nat  Turner  in 
this  country,  with  those  in  Guiana,  Ja- 
maica, and  St.  Lucia :  such  examples, 
running  through  all  history,  point  the 
same  moral.  This  last  result  of  the  Cot- 
ton dynasty  may  come  at  any  moment 
after  the  time  shall  once  have  arrived 


when,  throughout  any  great  tract  of  coun- 
try, the  suppressing  force  shall  tempora- 
rily, with  all  the  advantages  of  master- 
ship, including  intelligence  and  weapons, 
be  unequal  to  coping  with  the  force  sup- 
pressed. That  time  may  still  be  far  off. 
Whether  it  be  or  not  depends  upon  ques- 
tions of  government  and  the  events  of  the 
chapter  of  accidents.  If  the  Union  should 
now  be  dissolved,  and  civil  convulsions 
should  follow,  it  may  soon  be  upon  us. 
But  the  superimposed  force  is  yet  too 
great  under  any  circumstances,  and  the 
convulsion  would  probably  be  but  tem- 
porary. At  present,  too,  the  value  of 
the  slave  insures  him  tolerable  treatment ; 
but,  as  numbers  increase,  this  value  must 
diminish.  Southern  statesmen  now  as- 
sert that  in  thirty  years  there*  will  be 
twelve  million  slaves  in  the  South;  and 
then,  with  increased  numbers,  why  should 
not  the  philosophy  of  the  sugar-plantation 
prevail,  and  it  become  part  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Cotton  creed,  that  it  is  cheap- 
er to  work  slaves  to  death  and  purchase 
fresh  ones  than  to  preserve  their  useful- 
ness by  moderate  employment  ?  Then  the 
value  of  the  slave  will  no  longer  protect 
him,  and  then  the  end  will  be  nigh.  Is 
this  thirty  or  fifty  years  off?  Perhaps 
not  for  a  century  hence  will  the  policy 
of  King  Cotton  work  its  legitimate  re- 
sults, and  the  volcano  at  length  come  to 
its  head  and  defy  all  compression. 

In  one  of  the  stories  of  the  "  Arabian 
Nights  "  we  are  told  of  an  Aifrite  confined 

o 

by  King  Solomon  in  a  brazen  vessel ;  and 
the  Sultana  tells  us,  that,  during  the  first 
century  of  his  confinement,  he  said  in  his 
heart,  —  "I  will  enrich  whosoever  will 
liberate  me  " ;  but  no  one  liberated  him. 
In  the  second  century  he  said, —  "Who- 
soever will  liberate  me,  I  will  open  to 
him  the  treasures  of  the  earth  " ;  but  no 
one  liberated  him.  And  four  centuries 
more  passed,  and  he  said,  —  "  Whosoever 
shall  liberate  me,  I  will  fulfil  for  him 
three  wishes  " ;  but  still  no  one  liberated 
him.  Then  despair  at  his  long  bondage 
took  possession  of  his  soul,  and,  in  the 
eighth  century,  he  swore,  —  "  Whosoever 
shall  liberate  me,  him  will  I  surely  slay ! " 
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Let  the  Southern  statesmen  look  to  it  well 
that  the  breaking  of  the  seal  which  con- 
fines our  Afrite  be  not  deferred  till  long 
bondage  has  turned  his  heart,  like  the 
heart  of  the  Spirit  in  the  fable,  into  gall 
and  wormwood ;  lest,  if  the  breaking  of 
that  seal  be  deferred  to  the  eighth  or  even 
the  sixth  century,  it  result  to  our  descend- 
ants like  the  breaking  of  the  sixth  seal 
of  Revelation, —  "  And,  lo  !  there  was  a 
great  earthquake ;  and  the  sun  became 
black  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  and  the  moon 


became  as  blood,  and  the  heaven  de- 
parted as  a  scroll,  when  it  is  rolled  to- 
gether ;  and  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and 
the  great  men,  and  the  rich  men,  and  the 
chief  captains,  and  the  mighty  men,  and 
every  free  man  hid  themselves  in  the 
dens  and  in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains, 
and  said  to  the  mountains  and  rocks, 
Tall  on  us  and  hide  us,  for  the  great 
day  of  wrath  is  come ! '  "  On  that  day, 
at  least,  will  end  the  reign  of  King  Cot- 
ton. 


GLIMPSES   OF   GARIBALDI. 


FIRST   GLIMPSE. 

IT  is  a  sultry  morning  in  October,  and 
we  are  steaming  in  a  small  Sardinian 
boat  from  Leghorn  towards  Naples.  This 
city  has  fallen  into  the  power  of  Gari- 
baldi, who  is  concentrating  his  forces  be- 
fore Capua,  while  the  King  of  Sardinia 
bears  down  with  a  goodly  army  from  the 
North. 

The  first  object  of  special  interest  which 
comes  into  view,  after  we  pass  the  island 
of  Elba,  is  Gaeta.  Though  care  is  tak- 
en not  to  run  near  enough  to  invite  a 
chase  from  the  Neapolitan  frigates,  we  are 
yet  able  to  obtain  a  distinct  view  of  the 
last  stronghold  —  the  jumping-off  place, 
as  we  hope  it  will  prove  —  of  Francis  II. 
The  white  walls  of  the  fortress  rise  grim- 
ly out  of  the  sea,  touching  the  land  only 
upon  one  side,  and  looking  as  though  they 
might  task  well  the  resources  of  modern 
warfare  to  reduce  them.  We  soon  make 
out  the  smoke  of  four  or  five  steamers, 
which  we  suppose  to  be  armed  vessels, 
heading  towards  Gaeta. 

About  two  o'clock  we  glide  into  the 
far-famed  Bay  of  Naples,  in  company 
with  the  cool  sea-breeze  which  there  each 
afternoon  sends  to  refresh  the  heated 
shore.  As  we  swing  round  to  our  moor- 
ings, we  pass  numerous  line-of-battle-ships 
VOL.  vn.  30 


and  frigates  bearing  the  flags  of  England, 
France,  and  Sardinia,  but  look  in  vain 
and  with  disappointment  for  the  star- 
spangled  banner.  A  single  floating  rep- 
resentative of  American  nationality  is  ob- 
liged to  divide  the  favor  of  her  presence 
between  the  ports  of  both  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, and  at  this  time  she  is  at  the  island 
portion  of  the  kingdom. 

Our  craft  is  at  once  beset  by  boats, 
their  owners  pushing,  vociferating,  and 
chaffering  for  fares,  as  though  Mammon, 
and  not  Moloch,  were  the  ruling  spirit. 
Together  with  a  chance  companion  of 
the  voyage,  Signer  Alvigini,  Intendente 
of  Genoa,  and  his  party,  we  are  soon  in 
the  hands  of  the  commissionnaire  of  the 
Hotel  de  Rome.  As  we  land,  our  pass- 
ports are  received  by  the  police  of  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel,  who  have  replaced  those 
of  the  late  regime. 

As  we  enter  our  carriage,  we  expect  to 
see  streets  filled  with  crowds  of  turbulent 
people,  or  dotted  with  knots  of  persons 
conversing  ominously  in  suppressed  tones ; 
and  streets  deserted,  with  shops  closed ; 
and  streets  barricaded.  But  in  this  mat- 
ter we  are  agreeably  disappointed.  The 
shops  are  all  open,  the  street  venders  are 
quietly  tending  their  tables,  people  go 
about  their  ordinary  affairs,  and  wear 
their  commonplace,  every-day  look.  The 
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only  difference  apparent  to  the  eye  be- 
tween the  existing  state  of  things  and  that 
which  formerly  obtained  is,  that  there  are 
few  street  brawls  and  robberies,  though 
every  one  goes  armed,  —  that  the  uni- 
form of  the  soldiers  of  Francis  II.  is  re- 
placed by  the  dark  gray  dress  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  —  and  that  the  flag  of  the 
Tyrant  King  no  longer  waves  over  the 
castle-prison  of  Sant'  Elmo.  Garibaldi,  on 
leaving  Naples,  had  formally  confided  the 
city  to  the  National  Guard ;  and  they  had 
nobly  sustained  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 

A  letter  of  introduction  to  General  Or- 
sini,  brought  safely  with  us,  though  not 
without  adventure,  through  the  Austrian 
dominions,  gains  a  courteous  reception 
from  General  Turr,  chief  aide-de-camp  to 
the  "  Dictator,"  and  a  pass  to  the  camp. 
General  Turr,  an  Hungarian  refugee,  is 
a  person  of  distinguished  appearance,  not 
a  little  heightened  by  his  peculiar  dress, 
which  consists  of  the  usual  Garibaldian 
uniform  partially  covered  with  a  white 
military  cloak,  which  hangs  gracefully 
over  his  elegant  figure. 

After  a  brief,  but  pleasant,  interview 
with  this  gentleman,  we  climb  to  the  Cas- 
tle of  Sant'  Elmo,  built  on  a  high  emi- 
nence commanding  the  town,  and  with 
its  guns  mounted,  not  so  as  to  defend  it 
against  an  invading  enemy,  but  to  hurl 
destruction  on  the  devoted  subjects  of 
the  Bourbon.  We  are  told  that  the  peo- 
ple had  set  their  hearts  on  seeing  this 
fortress,  which  they  look  upon  as  a  stand- 
ing menace,  razed  to  the  ground,  and  its 
site  covered  with  peaceful  dwellings.  And 
it  is  not  without  regret  that  we  have  since 
learned  that  Victor  Emmanuel  has  thought 
it  inexpedient  to  comply  with  this  wish. 
Nor,  in  our  ignorance,  can  we  divest  our- 
selves entirely  of  the  belief  that  it  would 
have  been  a  wise  as  well  as  conciliatory 
policy  to  do  so. 

We  are  politely  shown  over  the  castle 
by  one  of  the  National  Guard,  who  hold  it 
in  charge,  and  see  lounging  upon  one  of 
its  terraces,  carefully  guarded,  but  kindly 
allowed  all  practicable  liberty,  several  of- 
ficers of  the  late  power,  prisoners  where 
.  they  had  formerly  held  despotic  sway. 


We  descend  into  the  now  empty  dun- 
geons, dark  and  noisome  as  they  have 
been  described,  where  victims  of  political 
accusation  or  suspicion  have  pined  for 
years  in  dreary  solitude.  It  produces  a 
marked  sensation  in  the  minds  of  our 
Italian  companions  in  this  sad  tour  of  in- 
spection, when  we  tell  them,  through  our 
guide  Antonio,  that  these  cells  are  the 
counterpart  of  the  dungeons  of  the  con- 
demned in  the  prison  of  the  Doges  of 
Venice,  as  we  had  seen  them  a  few  days 
before, —  save  that  the  latter  were  better, 
in  their  day,  in  so  far  as  in  them  the  cold 
stone  was  originally  lined  and  concealed 
by  wooden  casings,  while  in  those  before 
us  the  helpless  prisoner  in  his  gropings 
could  touch  only  the  hard  rock,  significant 
of  the  relentless  despotism  which  enchain- 
ed him.  The  walls  are  covered  with  the 
inscriptions  of  former  tenants.  In  one 
place  we  discover  a  long  line  of  marks  in 
groups  of  fives,  —  like  the  tallies  of  our 
boyish  sports,  —  but  here  used  for  how 
different  a  purpose !  Were  these  the 
records  of  days,  or  weeks,  or  months? 
The  only  furniture  of  the  cells  is  a  rais- 
ed platform  of  wood,  the  sole  bed  of  the 
miserable  inmate.  The  Italian  visitors, 
before  leaving,  childishly  vent  their  use- 
less rage  at  the  sight  of  these  places 
of  confinement,  by  breaking  to  pieces 
the  windows  and  shutters,  and  scattering 
their  fragments  on  the  floor. 

We  have  returned  from  Sant'  Elmo, 
and,  evening  having  arrived,  are  sitting 
in  the  smoking-room  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Grande  Bretagne,  conversing  with  one  of 
the  English  Volunteers,  when  our  friend 

General  J n   of  the  British  Army, 

one  of  the  lookers-on  in  Naples,  comes 
in,  having  just  returned  from  "  the  front." 
He  brings  the  news  of  a  smart  skirmish 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  day; 
of  the  English  "  Excursionists "  being 
ordered  out  in  advance ;  of  their  rush- 
ing with  alacrity  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  and  bravely  sustaining  the  conflict, 
—  being,  indeed,  with  difficulty  withheld 
by  their  officers  from  needlessly  exposing 
themselves.  But  this  inspiring  news  is 
tinged  with  sadness.  One  of  their  num- 
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her,  well  known  and  much  beloved,  had  guard.     We  show  our  pass  from  General 

fallen,  killed  instantly  by  a  bullet  through  Turr,  giving   us    permission    "  freely  to 

the  head.    Military  ardor,  aroused  by  the  traverse  all  parts  of  the  camp,"  and  be- 

report  of  brave  deeds,  is  for  a  few  ino-  ing  told  to  drive  on,  find  ourselves  within 

ments  held  in  abeyance  by  grief,  and  the  lines.    As  we  proceed,  we  see  laborers 

then   rekindled  by   the    desire   of  ven-  busily  engaged  throwing  up  breastworks, 

geance.     Hot  blood  is  up,  and  the  pre-  soldiers  reposing  beneath  the  trees,  and 

vailing  feeling  is  a  longing  for  a  renewal  on  every  side  the  paraphernalia  of  war. 

of  the  fight.     We  are  told,  if  we  wish  to  Garibaldi  is  not  here,  nor  do  we  find 

see  an  action,  to  go  to  "  the  front "  to-  him  at  Santa  Maria.     So  we  prolong  our 

morrow.     Accordingly  we  decide  to  be  ride  to  the  twentieth  mile  by  driving  our 

there.  reeking,  but  still  vigorous  horses  to  Sant' 

The  following  day,  our  faithful  com-  Angelo. 

missionnaire,  Antonio,  places  us  in  a  car-  We  are  now  in  sight  of  Capua,  where 

riage  drawn  by  a  powerful  pair  of  horses,  Francis  II.  is  shut  up  with  a  strong  gar- 

and  headed  for  the  Garibaldian  camp,  rison.     The  place  is  a  compact  walled 

A  hamper  of  provisions  is  not  forgotten,  town,  crowned  by  the  dome  of  a  large 

and  before  starting  we  cause  Antonio  to  and  handsome  church,  and  situated  in 

double  the  supplies  :  we  have  a  presen-  a  plain   by   the   side   of  the  Volturno. 

timent  that  we  may  find  with  whom  to  Though,  contrary  to  expectation,  there 

share  them.  is   no  firing  to-day,  we   see   all  about 

There   are  twelve  miles  before  us  to  us  the  havoc  of  previous  cannon adings. 

the  nearest  point  in  the  camp,  which  is  The   houses  we   pass   are   riddled  with 

Caserta.     Our  chief  object  being  to  see  round  shot  thrown  by  the  besieged,  and 

the  hero  of  Italy,  if  we  do  not  find  him  the  ground  is  strewn  with  the  limbs  of 

at  Caserta,  we  shall  push  on  four  miles  trees  severed  by  iron  missiles.   But  where 

farther,  to  Santa  Maria ;  and,  missing  him  is  Garibaldi  ?     No  one  knows.     Yonder, 

there,  ride  still  another  four  miles  to  Sant'  however,  is   a  lofty  hill,  and  upon   its 

Angelo,  where  rests  the  extreme  right  of  summit  we  descry  three  or  four  persons, 

the  army  over  against  Capua.  It  is  there,  we  are  told,  that  the  Com- 

As  we  ride  over  the  broad  and  level  mander-in-Chief  goes  to  observe  the  ene- 

road  from  Naples  to  Caserta,  bordered  my,  and  among  the  forms  we  see  is  very 

with   lines   of  trees   through   its   entire  probably  the  one  we  seek, 

length,  we  are  surprised  to  see  not  only  We  have  just  got  into  our  carriage 

husbandmen  quietly  tilling  the  fields,  but  again,  and  are  debating  as  to  whither 

laborers  engaged  in  public  works  upon  we  shall  go  next,  when  we  are  address- 

the   highway,  as  if  in  the  employ  of  a  ed  from  the  road-side  in  English.   There, 

long  established  authority,  and  making  dressed  in  the  red  shirt,  are  three  young 

it  difficult  to  believe  that  we  are  in  the  men,  all  not  far  from  twenty  years  of 

midst  of  civil  war,  and  under  a  provis-  age,  members  of  the  British  regiment  of 

ional  government  of  a  few  weeks'  stand-  "  Excursionists."     They  are  out  foraging 

ing.     But  this  and  kindred  wonders  are  for  their  mess,  and  ask  a  ride  with  us  to 

fruits  of  the  spell  wrought  by  Garibaldi,  Santa  Maria.     We  are  only  too  glad  of 

who  wove  the  most  discordant  elements  their  company ;  and  off  we  start,  a  car- 

into  harmony,  and  made  hostile  factions  riage-full.     Then  commences  a  running 

work  together  for  the  common  good,  for  fire  of  question  and  response.     We  find 

the  sake  of  the  love  they  bore  to  him.  the  society  of  our  companions  a  valuable 

About  mid-day  we  arrive  at  a  redoubt  acquisition.  They  are  from  London,  — 
which  covers  a  part  of  the  road,  leaving  young  men  of  education,  and  full  of  en- 
barely  enough  space  for  one  vehicle  to  thusiasm  for  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty, 
pass.  We  are  of  course  stopped,  but  are  One  of  them  is  a  connection  of  our  dis- 
courteously received  by  the  officer  of  the  tinguished  countrywoman,  Mrs.  Harriet 
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Beecher  Stowe.  Before  going  to  Santa  gry  soldiers  vie  with  the  ravenous  trav- 
Maria,  they  insist  on  doing  the  honors,  eller  in  a  knife -and -fork  skirmish.  No 
and  showing  the  objects  of  interest  in  fault  was  found  with  the  cuisine  of  the 
the  vicinity.  So  they  take  us  to  their  bar-  Hotel  de  Grande  Bretagne. 
rack,  a  large  farm-house,  and  thence  to  The  rations  disposed  of,  we  set  off 
"the  front."  To  the  latter  spot  our  coach-  again  for  Santa  Maria.  Arrived  at  the 
man  declines  driving,  as  his  horses  are  not  village,  at  the  request  of  our  companions, 
bullet-proof,  and  the  enemy  is  not  war-  we  visit  with  them  a  hospital,  to  see  one 
ranted  to  abstain  from  firing  during  our  of  their  comrades,  wounded  in  the  ac- 
visit.  So,  proceeding  on  foot,  we  reach  a  tion  of  the  preceding  day,  and,  as  we  are 
low  breastwork  of  sand-bags,  with  an  or-  known  to  profess  the  healing  art,  to  give 
chard  in  advance  of  it.  Here,  our  com-  our  opinion  as  to  his  condition.  We 
panions  tell  us,  was  the  scene  of  yester-  enter  a  large  court-yard  surrounded  with 
day's  skirmish,  in  which  they  took  an  ac-  farm-buildings,  one  wing  of  which  is  de- 
tive  part.  The  enemy  had  thrown  out  a  voted  to  hospital  purposes.  We  find  the 
detachment  of  sharp-shooters,  who  had  wards  clean  and  well  ventilated,  and 
entered  the  wood,  and  approached  the  wearing  the  look  of  being  well  attended, 
breastwork.  A  battalion  of  the  English  This  favorable  condition  is  owing  in  great 
Volunteers  was  ordered  up.  As  they  measure  to  the  interposition  and  super- 
marched  eagerly  forwards,  a  body  of  vision  of  several  ladies,  among  whom  are 
Piedmontese,  stationed  a  little  from  the  specially  mentioned  the  two  daughters  of 
road,  shouted,  "Vivano  gl'  Inglesi!  Vi-  an  English  clergyman,  without  omitting 
vano  gl'  Inglesi !  "  At  the  breastworks  the  name  of  the  Countess  della  Torres, 
where  we  are  standing,  the  word  was  The  wounded  comrade  of  our  friends  had 
given  to  break  ranks,  and  skirmish.  In-  been  struck  by  a  ball,  which  had  not 
stantly  they  sprang  over  the  wall,  and  been  reached  by  the  probe,  and  was  sup- 
took  position  behind  the  trees,  to  shoot  posed  to  have  entered  the  lung.  The 
"  wherever  they  saw  a  head."  Each  sol-  poor  young  fellow  draws  his  rapid  breath 
dier  had  his  "covering  man," — a  com-  with  much  pain,  but  is  full  of  pluck,  and 
rade  stationed  about  ten  feet  behind  meets  the  encouraging  assurances  of  his 
him,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  his  own  friends  with  a  smile  and  words  of  forti- 
piece  charged  ready  to  kill  any  of  the  tude.  Some  time  afterwards  we  learn 
enemy  who  might  attempt  to  pick  off  that  he  is  convalescent,  though  in  a  dis- 
the  leading  man  while  the  latter  was  abled  state. 

loading.  One  of  my  young  friends  had  It  now  becomes  necessary  to  say  our 
the  hammer  of  his  rifle  shot  off  in  his  mutual  farewells,  which  we  do  as  cordial- 
hand.  He  kept  his  position  till  another  ly  as  though  we  had  been  old  friends, 
weapon  was  passed  out  to  him.  The  ac-  We  go  our  respective  ways,  to  meet  once 
tion  lasted  till  evening,  when  the  enemy  more  in  Italy,  and  to  renew  our  acquaint- 
drew  off,  there  being  various  and  uncer-  ance  again  in  London,  where  we  subse- 
tain  reports  as  to  their  loss.  Our  British  quently  spend  a  pleasant  evening  togeth- 
cousins  had  some  ten  wounded,  besides  er  by  a  cheerful  English  fireside, 
the  one  killed.  Fighting  royalists,  we  Scarcely  have  we  parted  with  these 
will  mention  here,  was  no  fancy-work  new-found  friends  of  kindred  blood  and 
about  that  time,  as  the  Neapolitans  had  common  language,  when  we  are  provided 
an  ugly  trick  of  extinguishing  the  eyes  with  another  companion.  An  Italian  offi- 
of  their  prisoners,  and  then  putting  their  cer  asks  a  seat  with  us  to  Caserta.  Our 
victims  to  death.  letter  of  introduction  to  General  Orsini 
We  return  to  our  carriage,  drive  into  being  shown  to  him,  he  volunteers  to  as- 
a  sheltered  spot,  and  give  the  word  of  sist  us  in  attaining  our  object,  that  of  see- 
command  to  Antonio  to  open  the  ham-  ing  the  hero  of  Italy.  At  five,  we  are  be- 
per  and  deploy  his  supplies,  when  hun-  fore  the  palace  of  Caserta,  now  a  barrack, 
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and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Commander-  line  of  it.  In  the  mien  and  carriage  we 
in-Chief.  The  building  is  one  of  great  size  had  seen  realized  all  that  we  had  read 
and  beauty  of  architecture.  A  lofty  arch,  and  heard  of  the  air  of  one  born  to  corn- 
sustained  by  elegant  and  massive  marble  mand. 

pillars,  bisects  the  structure,  and  on  either  Our  hero  wore  the  characteristic  red 

side  one  may  pass  from  the  archway  into  shirt  and  gray  trousers,  and,  thrown  over 

open  areas  of  spacious  dimensions,  from  them,  a  short  gray  cloak  faced  with  red. 

which  lead  passages  to  the  various  offices.  When  without  the  cloak,  there  might  be 

We   approach   a  very  splendid   marble  seen,  hanging  upon  the  back,  and  fasten- 

staircase  leading  to  the  state  apartments,  ed  around  the  throat,  the  party-colored 

A  sentinel  forbids  us  to  pass.     This  is,  kerchief  usually  appertaining  to  priestly 

then,  perhaps,  the  part  of  the  building  vestments. 

occupied  by    the    Commander-in-Chief.  Returning  to  Naples,  and  sitting  that 
Not  so.     The  state  apartments  are  un-  night  at  our  window,  with  the  most  beau- 
occupied,  and  are  kept  sacred  from  in-  tiful  of  bays  before  us,  we  treasure  up  for 
trusion,  as  the  property  of  the  nation  to  perpetual  recollection  the  picture  of  Ga- 
which  they  are  to  belong.     Garibaldi's  ribaldi  at  head-quarters, 
apartments  are  among  the  humblest  in 
the  palace.     We  go  on  to  the  end  of  the 

I                    ,                     .    ,  .               ,,.  GARIBALDI  AT   POMPEII. 

archway,  and  see,  stretching  as  far  as  the 

eye  can  reach,  the  Royal  Drive,  leading  IT  is  Sunday,  the  21st  of  October, 
through  a  fine  avenue  of  trees,  and  re-  We  have  to-day  observed  the  people,  in 
minding  us  of  the  "  Long  Walk "  at  the  worst  quarters  of  the  city  as  well  as 
Windsor  Castle.  Retracing  our  steps,  in  the  best,  casting  their  ballots  in  an  or- 
and  crossing  one  of  the  court-yards,  we  derly  and  quiet  manner,  under  the  super- 
ascend  a  modest  staircase,  and  are  in  the  vision  of  the  National  Guard,  for  Victor 
antechamber  of  the  apartments  of  the  Emmanuel  as  their  ruler.  To-morrow  we 
Commander-in-Chief.  There  are  senti-  have  set  apart  for  exploring  Pompeii, 
nels  at  the  outer  door,  others  at  the  first  little  dreaming  what  awaits  us  there.  Our 

landing,  and  a  guard  of  honor,  armed     friend,   General  J n,  of  the  British 

with  halberds,  in  the  antechamber.  Our  Army,  learning  that  there  is  no  likeli- 
courteous  companion,  by  virtue  of  his  of-  hood  of  active  operations  at  "  the  front," 
ficial  rank,  has  passed  us  without  diffi-  proposes  to  join  us  in  our  excursion, 
culty  by  the  sentries,  and  quits  us  to  dis-  We  are  seated  in  the  restaurant  at  the 
charge  the  duty  which  brought  him  to  foot  of  the  acclivity  which  leads  to  the  ex- 
Caserta,  humed  city,  when  suddenly  Antonio  ap- 
We  are  now  eagerly  expectant  of  the  pears  and  exclaims,  "  Garibaldi ! "  We 
arrival  of  him  whose  face  we  have  so  look  in  the  direction  he  indicates,  and,  in 
long  sought.  The  hour  is  at  hand  when  an  avenue  leading  from  the  railway,  we 
he  joins  his  military  family  at  an  unosten-  behold  the  Patriot -Soldier  of  Italy  ad- 
tatious  and  very  frugal  dinner.  In  about  vancing  toward  us,  accompanied  by  the 
half  an  hour  there  is  a  sudden  cessation  Countess  Pallavicini,  the  wife  of  the  Pro- 
in  the  hum  of  conversation,  the  guard  dictator  of  Naples,  and  attended  by  Gen- 
is  ordered  to  stand  to  arms,  and  in  a  eral  Turr,  with  several  others  of  his  staff*. 

moment   more,   amid    profound   silence,      We  go  out  to  meet  them.  GeneralJ n, 

Garibaldi  has  passed  through  the  ante-  a  warm  admirer  of  Garibaldi,  gives  him 
chamber,  leaving  the  place,  as  it  were,  a  cordial  greeting,  and  presents  us  as  an 
pervaded  by  his  presence.  We  had  be-  American.  We  say  a  few  words  expres- 
held  an  erect  form,  of  rather  low  stature,  sive  of  the  sympathy  entertained  by  the 
but  broad  and  compact,  a  lofty  brow,  a  American  people  for  the  cause  of  Italy 
composed  and  thoughtful  face,  with  decis-  and  its  apostle.  He  whom  we  thus  ad- 
ion  and  reserved  force  depicted  on  every  dress,  in  his  reply,  professes  his  happiness 
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in  enjoying  the  good  wishes  of  Ameri- 
cans, and,  gracefully  turning  to  our  friend, 
adds,  "  I  am  grateful  also  for  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  English."  The  party  then  pass 
on,  and  we  are  left  with  the  glowing 
thought  that  we  have  grasped  the  hand 
of  Garibaldi. 

Half  an  hour  later,  we  are  absorbed  in 
examining  one  of  the  structures  of  what 
was  once  Pompeii,  when  suddenly  we 
hear  martial  music.  We  follow  the  di- 
rection of  the  sound,  and  presently  find 
ourselves  in  the  ancient  forum.  In  the 
centre  of  the  inclosure  is  a  military  band 
playing  the  "  Hymn  of  Garibaldi " ;  while 
at  its  northern  extremity,  standing,  facing 
us,  between  the  columns  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  with  full  effect  given  to  the  maj- 
esty of  his  bearing,  is  Garibaldi.  Moved 
by  the  strikingly  contrasting  associations 
of  the  time  and  the  place,  we  turn  to 

General  J n,  saying,  "  Behold  around 

us  the  symbols  of  the  death  of  Italy,  and 
there  the  harbinger  of  its  resurrection." 
Our  companion,  fired  with  a  like  enthu- 
siasm, immediately  advances  to  the  base 
of  the  temple,  and,  removing  his  hat,  re- 
peats the  words  in  the  presence  of  those 
there  assembled. 

GARIBALDI   AT    "  THE   FRONT." 

ONCE  again  we  look  in  the  eye  of  this 
wonderful  man,  and  take  him  by  the 
hand.  This  time  it  is  at  "the  front." 
On  Saturday,  the  27th  of  October,  we 
are  preparing  to  leave  Naples  for  Rome 
by  the  afternoon  boat,  when  we  receive 

a  message  from  General  J n  that 

the  bombardment  of  Capua  is  to  begin 
on  the  following  day  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
inviting  us  to  join  his  party  to  the  camp. 
Accordingly,  postponing  our  departure 
for  the  North,  we  get  together  a  few  sur- 
gical instruments,  and  take  a  military 
train  upon  the  railway  in  the  afternoon 
for  the  field  of  action. 

Our  party  consists  of  General  J n, 

General  W.,  of  Virginia,  Captain  G.,  a 
Scotch  officer  serving  in  Italy,  and  our- 
self.  Arrived  at  Caserta,  Captain  G., 
showing  military  despatches,  is  provided 


with  a  carriage,  in  which  we  all  drive  to 
the  advanced  post  at  Sant'  Angelo.  We 
reach  this  place  at  about  eight  o'clock, 
when  we  ride  and  walk  through  the 
camp,  which  presents  a  most  picturesque 
aspect,  illuminated  as  it  is  by  a  bril- 
liant moon.  We  see  clusters  of  white 
tents,  with  now  and  then  the  general 
silence  broken  by  the  sound  of  singing 
wafted  to  us  from  among  them,  —  here 
and  there  tired  soldiers  lying  asleep  on 
the  ground,  covered  with  their  cloaks,  — 
horses  picketed  in  the  fields, —  camp-fires 
burning  brightly  in  various  directions ; 
while  all  seems  to  indicate  the  profound 
repose  of  men  preparing  for  serious  work 
on  the  morrow.  We  pass  and  repass  a 
bridge,  a  short  time  before  thrown  across 
the  Volturno.  A  portion  of  the  structure 
has  broken  down ;  but  our  English  friends 
congratulate  themselves  that  the  part  built 
by  their  compatriots  has  stood  firm.  We 
exchange  greetings  with  Colonel  Bour- 
donne,  who  is  on  duty  here  for  the  night, 
superintending  the  repairs  of  the  bridge, 
and  who  kindly  consigns  us  to  his  quar- 
ters. 

Arrived  at  the  farm-house  where  Col- 
onel Bourdonne  has  established  himself, 
and  using  his  name,  we  are  received  with 
the  utmost  attention  by  the  servants.  The 
only  room  at  their  disposal,  fortunately  a 
large  one,  they  soon  arrange  for  our  ac- 
commodation. To  General  J n,  the 

senior  of  the  party,  is  assigned  the  only 
bed ;  an  Italian  officer  occupies  a  sofa ; 
while  General  W.,  Captain  G.,  and  our- 
self  are  ranged,  "  all  in  a  row,"  on  bags 
of  straw  placed  upon  the  floor.  Of  the 
merriment,  prolonged  far  into  the  night, 
and  making  the  house  resound  with  peals 
of  laughter, --not  at  all  to  the  benefit, 
we  fear,  of  several  wounded  officers  in  a 
neighboring  room,  —  we  may  not  write. 

Sunday  is  a  warm,  clear,  summer-like 
day,  and  our  party  climb  the  principal 
eminence  of  Sant'  Angelo  to  witness  the 
expected  bombardment.  We  reach  the 
summit  at  ten  minutes  before  ten,  the  hour 
announced  for  opening  fire.  We  find 
several  officers  assembled  there,— among 
them  General  H.,  of  Virginia.  Low  tone 
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of  conversation  and  a  restrained  demean- 
or are  impressed  on  all ;  for,  a  few  paces 
off,  conferring  with  two  or  three  con- 
fidential aids,  is  the  man  whose  very 
presence  is  dignity,  —  Garibaldi. 


engaged,  and  our  party  approach  him 
to  pay  their  respects.      By  the   advice 

of    General    J n,    we    proffer    our 

medical   services  for  the  day ;  and  we 
receive  a  pressure  of  the  hand,  a  genial 


there  is  some  disappointment,  their  sur- 
prise is  not  extreme.  For  Garibaldi 
never  informs  even  his  nearest  aide-de- 
camp what  he  is  about  to  do.  In  fact, 


Casting  our  eye  over  the  field,  we  can-  look,  and  a  kind  acknowledgment  of  the 

not  realize  that  there  are  such  hosts  of  offer.     But  we  are  told  there  will  be  no 

men  under  arms  about  us,  till  a  military  general   action  to-day.     Our  report  of 

guide  by  our  side  points  out  their  distri-  these  words,  as  we  rejoin  our  compan- 

bution  to  us.  ions,  is  the  first  intimation  given  that  the 

"  Look  there  ! "  says  General  H.,  point-  bombardment  is  deferred.     But,  though 
ing  to  an  orchard  beneath.   "  Under  those 
trees  they  are  swarming  thick  as  bees. 
There  are  ten  thousand  men,  at  least,  in 
that  spot  alone." 

With  an  opera-glass  we  can  distinct-  he  quaintly  says,  "  If  his  shirt  knew  his 
ly  scan  the  walls  of  Capua,  and  observe  plans,  he  would  take  it  off  and  burn  it." 
that  they  are  not  yet  manned.  But  the  Some  half-hour  later,  having  descend- 
besieged  are  throwing  out  troops  by  thou-  ed  from  the  eminence,  we  take  our  last 
sands  into  the  field  before  our  lines.  We  look  of  Garibaldi.  He  has  retired  with 
remark  one  large  body  drawn  up  in  the  a  single  servant  to  a  sequestered  place 
shelter  of  the  shadow  cast  by  a  large  build-  upon  the  mount,  whither  he  daily  re- 
ing.  Every  now  and  then,  from  out  this  sorts,  and  where  his  mid -day  repast  is 
shadow,  a  piercing  ray  of  light  is  shot,  re-  brought  to  him.  Here  he  spends  an  hour 
fleeted  from  the  helm  or  sword-case  of  or  two  secure  from  interruption.  What 
the  commanding  officer,  who  is  gallantly  thoughts  he  ponders  in  his  solitude  the 
riding  up  and  down  before  his  men,  and  reader  may  perhaps  conjecture  as  well  as 
probably  haranguing  them  in  prepara-  his  most  intimate  friend.  But  for  us,  with 
tion  for  the  expected  conflict.  All  these  the  holy  associations  of  a  very  high  moun- 
things  strike  the  attention  with  a  force  tain  before  our  mind,  we  can  but  trust 
and  meaning  far  different  from  the  im-  that  a  prayer,  "  uttered  or  unexpress- 
pression  produced  by  the  holiday  pa-  ed,"  invokes  the  divine  blessing  upon  the 
geantry  of  mimic  war.  work  to  which  Garibaldi  devotes  himself, 

The  Conimander-m-Chief  is  now  dis-  —  the  political  salvation  of  his  country. 


TWO  OR  THREE  TROUBLES. 

[Concluded.] 


EVERY  day,  and  twice  a  day,  came 
Mr.  Sampson,  —  though  I  have  not  said 
much  about  it;  and  now  it  was  only  a 
week  before  our  marriage.  This  even- 
ing he  came  in  very  weary  with  his 
day's  work,  —  getting  a  wretched  man 
off  from  hanging,  who  probably  deserved 
it  richly.  (It  is  said,  women  are  always 
for  hanging :  and  that  is  very  likely.  I 


remember,  when  there  had  been  a  terri- 
ble murder  in  our  parlors,  as  it  were, 
and  it  was  doubtful  for  some  time  whether 
the  murderer  would  be  convicted,  Mrs. 
Harris  said,  plaintively,  "  Oh,  do  hang 
somebody  ! "  )  Mr.  Sampson  did  not  think 
so,  apparently,  but  sat  on  the  sofa  by  the 
window,  dull  and  abstracted. 

If  I  had  been  his  wife,  I  should  have 
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done  as  I  always  do  now  in  such  a  case  : 
walked  up  to  him,  settled  the  sofa-cush- 
ion, and  said,  —  "Here,  now!  lie  down, 
and  don't  speak  a  word  for  two  hours. 
Meantime  I  will  tell  you  who  has  been 
here,  and  everything."  Thus  I  should 
rest  and  divert  him  by  idle  chatter,  bath- 
ing his  tired  brain  with  good  Cologne; 
and  if,  in  the  middle  of  my  best  story  and 
funniest  joke,  he  fairly  dropped  off  to 
sleep,  I  should  just  fan  him  softly,  keep 
the  flies  away,  say  in  my  heart,  "  Bless 
him !  there  he  goes  !  hands  couldn't  mend 
him!"  —  and  then  look  at  him  with  as 
much  more  pride  and  satisfaction  than  at 
any  other  common  wide-awake  face  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive. 

However,  not  being  married,  and  hav- 
ing a  whole  week  more  to  be  silly  in,  I 
was  both  silly  and  suspicious.  This  was 
partly  his  fault.  He  was  reserved,  nat- 
urally and  habitually ;  and  as  he  didn't 
tell  me  he  was  tired  and  soul-weary,  I 
never  thought  of  that.  Instead,  as  he 
sat  on  the  sofa,  I  took  a  long  string  of 
knitting-work  and  seated  myself  across 
the  room, — partly  so  that  he  might  come 
to  me,  where  there  was  a  good  seat.  Then, 
as  he  did  not  cross  the  room,  but  still  sat 
quietly  on  the  sofa,  I  began  to  wonder  and 
suspect.  Did  he  work  too  hard  ?  Did  he 
dread  undertaking  matrimony  ?  Did  he 
wish  he  could  get  off?  Why  did  he  not 
come  and  speak  to  me  ?  What  had  I 
done  ?  Nothing  !  Nothing  ! 

Here  Laura  came  in  to  say  she  was 
going  to  Mrs.  Harris's  to  get  the  newest 
news  about  sleeves.  Mrs.  Harris  for 
sleeves ;  'Mrs.  Gore  for  bonnets  ;  and  for 
housekeeping,  recipes,  and  all  that,  who 
but  Mrs.  Parker,  who  knew  that,  and  a 
hundred  other  things  ?  Many-sided  are 
we  all :  talking  sentiment  with  this  one, 
housekeeping  with  that,  and  to  a  third 
saying  what  wild  horses  would  not  tear 
from  us  to  the  two  first ! 

Laura  went.  And  presently  he  said, 
wearily,  but  /  thought  drearily,  — 

"  Delphine,  are  you  all  ready  to  be 
married  ?  " 

The  blood  flushed  from  my  heart  to 
my  forehead  and  back  again.  So,  then, 


he  thought  I  was  ready  and  waiting  to 
drop  like  a  ripe  plum  into  his  mouth, 
without  his  asking  me  !  Am  I  ready,  in- 
deed ?  And  suppose  I  am  not  ?  Perhaps 
I,  too,  may  have  my  misgivings.  A  wom- 
an's place  is  not  a  sinecure.  Troubles, 
annoyances,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward  ! 
Buttons  to  begin  with,  and  everything 
to  end  with !  What  did  Mrs.  Hemans 
say,  poor  woman? 

"  Her  lot  is  on  you!  silent  tears  to. weep, 
And  patient  smiles  to  wear  through  suffer- 
ing's hour, 

And  suraless  riches  from  affection's  deep 
To    pour    on"  —  something  —  "a  wasted 
shower! " 

Yes,  wasted,  indeed !  I  hadn't  answered 
a  word  to  his  question. 

"  It  seems  warm  in  this  room,"  said  he 
again,  languidly ;  "  shall  we  walk  on  the 
•piazza  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,"  I  answered,  curtly ;  "  I 
am  not  warm." 

Even  that  did  not  bring  him  to  me. 
He  still  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand  for 
a  minute  or  two,  and  then  rose  from  the 
sofa  and  sat  by  the  window,  looking  at 
the  western  sky,  where  the  sun  had  long 
gone  down.  I  could  see  his  profile 
against  the  outer  light,  however,  and  it 
did  not  look  placid.  His  brow  was  knit 
and  mouth  compressed.  So,  then,  it  was 
all  very  likely ! 

Having  set  out  on  my  race  of  suspect- 
ing, my  steeds  did  not  lag.  They  were 
winged  already,  and  I  goaded  them  con- 
tinually with  memories.  There  was  noth- 
ing I  did  not  think  of  or  accuse  him  of, — • 
especially,  the  last  and  worst  sin  of  break- 
ing off  our  engagement  at  the  eleventh 
hour ! —  and  I,  who  had  suffered  silently, 
secretly,  untold  torments  about  that  name 
of  his,  —  nobody,  no  man,  could  ever 
guess  how  keenly,  because  no  man  can 
ever  feel  as  a  woman  does  about  such 
things !  Men, — they  would  as  soon  mar- 
ry Tabitha  as  Juliana.  They  could  call 
her  "  Wife."  It  made  no  matter  to  them. 
What  did  any  man  care,  provided  she 
chronicled  small  beer,  whether  she  had 
taste,  feeling,  sentiment,  anything  ? 

Here  I  was  wrong,  as  most  passionate 
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people  are  at  some  time  in  their  lives. 
Some  men  do  care. 

At  the  moment  I  had  reached  the  top- 
most pinnacle  of  my  wrath,  and  was  dart- 
ing lightnings  on  all  mankind,  Polly  show- 
ed in  Lieutenant  Herbert,  with  his  book 
of  promised  engravings. 

With  a  natural  revulsion  of  temper, 
I  descended  rapidly  from  my  pinnacle, 
and,  stepping  half-way  across  the  room, 
met  the  Lieutenant  with  unusual  cordial- 
ity. Mr.  Sampson  bowed  slightly  and 
sat  still.  I  drew  two  chairs  towards  the 
centre-table,  lighted  the  argand,  and  seat- 
ed myself  with  the  young  officer  to  ex- 
amine and  admire  the  beautiful  forms  in 
which  the  gifted  artist  has  clothed  the 
words  rather  than  the  thoughts  of  the 
writer, — out  of  the  coarse  real,  lifting  the 
scenes  into  the  sweet  ideal,  —  and  out  of 
the  commonest,  rudest  New-England  life, 
bringing  the  purest  and  most  charming 
idyllic  song.  We  did  not  say  this. 

I  looked  across  at  the  window,  where 
still  sat  the  figure,  motionless.  Not  a 
word  from  him.  I  looked  at  Lieutenant 
Herbert.  He  was  really  very  handsome, 
with  an  imperial  brow,  and  roseate  lips 
like  a  girl's.  Somehow  he  made  me 
think  of  Claverhouse,  —  so  feminine  in 
feature,  so  martial  in  action !  Then  he 
talked,  —  talked  really  quite  well,  —  re- 
flected my  own  ideas  in  an  animated 
and  eloquent  manner. 

Why  it  was,  —  whether  Herbert  sus- 
pected we  had  had  a  lovers'  quarrel, —  or 
whether  his  vanity  was  flattered  at  my 
attention  to  him,  which  was  entirely  un- 
usual,—  or  whether  my  own  excited,  ner- 
vous condition  led  me  to  express  the 
most  joyous  life  and  good-humor,  and 
shut  down  all  my  angry  sorrow  and  in- 
dignant suspicions,  while  I  smiled  and 
danced  over  their  sepulchre,  —  however 
it  was,  I  know  not,  —  but  a  new  sparkle 
came  into  the  blue  eyes  of  the  young 
militaire.  He  was  positively  entertain- 
ing. Conscious  that  he  was  talking  well, 
he  talked  better.  He  recited  poetry ; 
he  was  even  witty,  or  seemed  so.  With 
the  magnetism  of  cordial  sympathy,  I 
called  out  from  his  memory  treasures 


new  and  old.  He  became  not  only  ani- 
mated, but  devoted. 

All  this  time  the  figure  at  the  window 
sat  calm  and  composed.  It  was  intense- 
ly, madly  provoking!.  He  was  so  very 
sure  of  me,  it  appeared,  he  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  enter  the  lists  to 
shiver  a  lance  with  this  elegant  young 
man  with  the  beautiful  name,  the  beau- 
tiful lips,  and  with,  for  the  last  half-hour 
at  least,  the  beautiful  tongue.  He  would 
not  trouble  himself  to  entertain  his  future 
wife.  He  would  not  trouble  himself  even 
to  speak.  Very  well !  Very  well  indeed ! 
Did  the  Lieutenant  like  music  ?  If  "  he  " 
did  not  care  a  jot  for  me,  perhaps  others 
did.  My  heart  beat  very  fast  now ;  my 
cheeks  burned,  and  my  lips  were  parched. 
A  glass  of  water  restored  me  to  calmness, 
and  I  sat  at  the  piano.  Herbert  turned 
over  the  music,  while  I  rattled  off  what- 
ever came  to  my  fingers'  ends, — I  did  not 
mind  or  know  what.  It  was  very  fine,  I 
dare  say.  He  whispered  that  it  was  "  so 
beautiful !" — and  I  answered  nothing,  but 
kept  on  playing,  playing,  playing,  as  the 
little  girl  iji  the  Danish  story  keeps  on 
dancing,  dancing,  dancing,  with  the  fairy 
red  shoes  on.  Should  I  play  on  forever  ? 
In  the  church, —  out  of  it, —  up  the  street, 
—  down  the  street, — out  in  the  fields, — 
under  the  trees, —  by  the  wood,  —  by  the 
water,  —  in  cathedrals,  —  I  heard  some- 
thing murmuring,— -something  softly,  soft- 
ly in  my  ear.  Still  I  played  on  and  on, 
and, still  something  murmured  softly,  soft- 
ly in  my  ear.  I  looked  at  the  window. 
The  head  was  leaned  down,  and  resting  on 
both  arms.  Fast  asleep,  probably.  Then 
I  played  louder,  and  faster,  and  wilder. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  as  deaf  per- 
sons are  said  to  hear  well  in  the  noise  of 
a  crowded  street,  or  in  a  rail-car,  so  did 
I  hear  in  the  musical  tumult,  for  the  first 
time,  the  words  of  Herbert  They  had 
been  whispered,  and  I  had  heard,  but  not 
perceived  them,  till  this  moment. 

I  turned  towards  him,  looked  him  full 
in  the  face,  and  dropped  both  hands  into 
my  lap.  Well  might  I  be  astonished ! 
He  started  and  blushed  violently,  but 
said  nothing.  As  for  me,  I  was  never 
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more  calm  in  my  life.     In  the  face  of  a  bert.  —  Herbert !  how  I  had  admired  that 

real  mistake,  all  imaginary  ones  fell  to  name!  —  and  now,  this  Ithuriel  touch,  how 

the  ground,  motionless  as  so  many  men  it  had  changed  it  and  him  forever  to  me! 

of  straw.      With  an  instinct  that  went  What  was  in  a  name  ?  —  sure  enough  ! 

before  thought,  and  was  born  of  my  com-  As  I  gazed  on  the  pale  face  on  the  couch, 

plete  love  and  perfect   reliance  on  my  I  should  not  have  cared,  if  it  had  been 

future  husband,  I  pushed  back  the  music-  named  Alligator,  —  so  elevated  was  I  be- 

stool,  and  walked  straight  across  the  room  yond  all  I  had  thought  or  called  trouble 

to  the  window.  of  that  sort !  so  real  was  the  trouble  that 

His  head  was  indeed  leaned  on   his  could  affect  the  feelings,  the  sensitiveness, 

arms  ;  but  he  was  white  and  insensible.  of  the  noble  being  before  me  ! 

"  Come  here  ! "  I  said,  sternly  and  com-  At  length  he  spoke,  very  calmly  and 

mandingly,  to  Herbert,  who  stood  where  quietly,  setting  down  the  empty  tumbler. 

I  had  left  him.     "  Now,  if  you  can,  hold  I  trembled,  for  I  knew  it  must  come, 

him,  while  I  wheel  this  sofa ;  — and  now,  "  I  was  so  glad  that  fool  came  in,  Del ! 

ring  the  bell,  if  you  please."  For,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  felt  really  too  weak 

We  placed  him  on  the  couch,  and  Polly  to  talk.     I  haven't  slept  for  two  nights, 

came  running  in.  and  have  been  on  my  feet  and  talking 

"  Now,  good-night,  Sir ;  we  can  take  for  four  hours,  —  then  I  have  had  no  din- 
care  of  him.  With  very  many  thanks  for  ner  " 

your  politeness,"  I  added,  coldly;  "and  "Oh!"          • 

I  will  send  home  the  book  to-morrow."  "And  a  damned  intelligent  jury,  (I 

He  muttered  something  about  keeping  beg  your  pardon,  but  it 's  a  great  comfort 
it  as  Jong  as  I  wished,  and  I  turned  my  to  swear,  sometimes,)  that  I  can't  hum- 
back  on  him.  bug.  But  I  must !  -I  must,  to-morrow ! " 

"  Oh !  oh !  —  what  had  he  thought  all  he  exclaimed,  springing  up  from  the  sofa 

this  time  ?  —  what  had  he  suffered  ?  How  and  walking  hurriedly  across  the  room, 

his  heart  miist  have  been  agonized ! —  "  Oh,  do  sit  down,  if  you  are  so  tired !" 

how  terribly  he  must  have  felt  the  niorti-  "  I  cannot  sit  down,  unless  you  will  let 

fication, —  the  distress  !     Oh!"  me  stop  thinking.     I  have  but  one  idea 

We  recovered  him  at  length  from  the  constantly." 

dead  faint  into  which  he  had  fallen.  "  But  if  the  man  is  guilty,  why  do  you 
Polly,  who  thought  but  of  the  body,  in-  want  to  clear  him  ?  "  said  I. 
sisted  on  bringing  him  "  a  good  heavy  Not  a  word  had  he  been  thinking  of 
glass  of  Port-wine  sangaree,  with  toasted  me  or  of  Herbert  all  this  time !  But  then 
crackers  in  it " ;  and  wouldn't  let  him  he  had  been  thinking  of  a  matter  of  life 
speak  till  he  had  drunken  and  eaten,  and  death.  How  all,  all  my  foolish  feel- 
Then  she  went  out  of  the  room,  and  left  ings  took  to  flight !  It  was  some  comfort 

o  c 

me  alone  with  my  justly  incensed  lover.  that  my  lover  had  not  either  seen  or  sus- 

I  took  a  brioche,  and  sat  down  humbly  pected  them.     He  thought  he  must  have 

at  the  head  of  the  sofa.     He  held  out  his  been  nearly  senseless  for  some  time.    The 

hand,  which  I  took  and  pressed  in  mine, —  last  he  remembered  was,  we  were  looking 

silently,  to  be  sure ;   but  then  no  words  at  some  pictures. 

could  tell  how  I  had  felt,  and  now  felt,  Laura  came  in  from  Mrs.  Harris's,  and, 

—  how  humiliated !  how  grieved  !     How  hearing  how  the  case  was,  insisted  on  hav- 

wrongly  I  must  have  seemed  to  feel  and  ing  a  chicken  broiled,  and  that  he  should 

to  act !  how  wrongly  I  must  have  acted, —  eat  some  green-apple  tarts,  of  her  own 

though  my  conscience  excused  me  from  cooking,  —  not    sentimental,    nor    even 

feeling  wrongly,— so  to  have  deluded  Her-  wholesome,  but  they  suited  the  occasion ; 

bert !  and  we  sat,  after  that,  all  three  talking,  till 

At  last  I  murmured  something  regret-  past  twelve  o'clock.  No  danger  now,  Lau- 

ful  and  tearful   about  Lieutenant  Her-  ra  said,  of  bad  dreams,  if  he  did  go  to  bed. 
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"  But  why  do  you  care  so  very  much, 
if  you  don't  get  him  off? — you  suppose 
him  guilty,  you  say  ?  " 

"Because,  Delphine,  his  punishment 
is  abominably  disproportioned  to  his  of- 
fence. This  letter  of  the  law  killeth. 
And  then  I  would  get  him  off,  if  possible, 
for  the  sake  of  his  son  and  the  family. 
And  besides  all  that,  Del,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  judge,  you  know,  but  to  defend  him." 

"  Yes,  —  but  if  you  do  your  best  ?  "  I 
inquired. 

"  A  lawyer  never  does  his  best,"  he  re- 
plied, hastily,  "  unless  he  succeeds.  He 
must  get  his  client's  case,  or  get  him  off. 
I  must  get  some  sleep  to-night,"  he  added, 
"  and  take  another  pull.  There 's  a  man 
on  the  jury,  —  he  is  the  only  one  who 
holds  out.  I  know  I  don't  get  him.  And 
I  know  why.  I  see  it  in  the  cold  steel 
of  his  eyes.  His  sister  was  left,  within  a 
week  of  their  marriage-day,  by  a  scoun- 
drel,— left,  too,  to  disgrace,  as  well  as  de- 
sertion,—  and  his  heart  is  bitter  towards 
all  offences  of  the  sort.  I  must  get  that 
man  somehow!" 

He  was  standing  on  the  steps,  as  he 
spoke,  and  bidding  me  good-night;  but 
I  saw  his  head  and  heart  were  both  full 
of  his  case,  and  nothing  else. 

The  words  rang  in  my  ear  after  he 
went  away :  "  Within  a  week  of  their 
marriage-day ! "  In  a  week  we  were  to 
have  been  married.  Thank  Heaven,  we 
were  still  to  be  married  in  a  week.  And 
he  had  spoken  of  the  man  as  "  a  scoun- 
drel," who  left  her.  America,  indeed  ! 
what  matters  it?  Still,  there  would  be 
the  same  head,  the  same  heart,  the  same 
manliness,  strength,  nobleness, —  all  that 
a  woman  can  truly  honor  and  love.  Not 
military,  and  not — a  scoundrel;  but  plain, 
massive,  gentle,  direct.  He  would  do. 
And  a  sense  of  full  happiness  pressed  up 
to  my  very  lips,  and  bubbled  over  in 
laughter. 

"  You  are  a  happy  girl,  Del.  Mrs. 
Harris  says  the  court  and  everybody  is 
talking  of  Mr.  Sampson's  great  plea  in 
that  Shore  case.  Whether  he  gets  it  or 
not,  his  fortune  is  made.  They  say  there 
hasn't  been  such  an  argument  since  Web- 


ster's time, — so  irresistible.  It  took  every 
body  off  their  feet" 

I  did  not  answer  a  word,  —  only  cloth- 
ed my  soul  with  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and 
called  it  good  enough  for  me. 

We  went  to  bed.  But  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  I  waked  Laura. 

"  What 's  the  matter  ?  "  said  she,  spring- 
ing out  of  bed. 

"  Don't,  Laura ! — nothing,"  said  I. 

"  Oh,  I  thought  you  were  ill !  I  've 
been  sleeping  with  one  eye  open,  and 
just  dropped  away.  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Do  lie  down,  then.  I  only  wanted  to 
ask  you  a  question." 

"  Oh,  do  go  to  sleep  !  It 's  after  three 
o'clock  now.  We  never  shall  get  up. 
Haven't  you  been  asleep  yet  ?  " 

"  No,— I  've  been  thinking  all  the  time. 
But  you  are  impatient.  It 's  no  matter. 
Wait  till  to-morrow  morning." 

o 

"  No.  I  am  awake  now.  Tell  me,  and 
be  done  with  it,  Del." 

"  But  I  shall  want  your  opinion,  you 
know." 

"  Oh,  will  you  tell  me,  Del?  " 

"Well,  it  is  this.  How  do  you  think 
a  handsome,  a  very  handsome  chess-table 
would  dor"' 

"Do!  — for  what?" 

"  Why,  —  for  my  aunt's  wedding-gift, 
you  know." 

"  Oh,  that !  And  you  have  waked  me 
up,  at  this  time  of  night,  from  the  nicest 
dream !  You  cruel  thing ! " 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  Laura !  But  now  that 
you  are  awake,  just  tell  me  how  you  like 
the  idea ; — I  won't  ask  you  another  word." 

"  Very  well, — very  good, — excellent," 
murmured  Laura. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  ten  minutes, 
however,  I  remembered  that  Laura  never 
played  chess,  and  that  I  had  heard  Mr. 
Sampson  say  once  that  he  never  played 
now,  —  that  it  was  too  easy  for  work, 
and  too  hard  for  amusement.  So  I  put 
the  chess-table  entirely  aside,  and  began 


again. 


A  position  for  sleep  is,  unluckily,  the 
one  that  is  sure  to  keep  one  awake. 
Lying  down,  all  the  blood  in  my  body 
kept  rushing  to  my  brain,  keeping  up 
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perpetual  images  of  noun  substantives. 
If  I  could  have  spent  my  fifty  dollars 
in  verbs,  in  taking  a  journey,  in  giving 
a  fete  champetre  !  (Garden  lighted  with 
Chinese  lanterns,  of  course,  —  house  cov- 
ered inside  and  out  with  roses.)  Things 
enough,  indeed,  there  were  to  be  bought. 
But  the  right  thing  ! 

A  house,  a  park,  a  pair  of  horses,  a 
curricle,  a  pony-phaeton.  But  how  many 
feet  of  ground  would  fifty  dollars  buy  ? 
—  and  scarcely  the  hoof  of  a  horse. 

There  was  a  diamond  ring.  Not  for 
me ;  because  "  he "  had  been  too  poor 
to  offer  me  one.  But  I  could  give  it 
to  him.  No,  —  that  wouldn't  do.  He 
wouldn't  wear  it,  —  nor  a  j)in  of  ditto. 
He  had  said,  simplicity  in  dress  was  good 
economy  and  always  good  taste.  No. 
Then  something  else,  —  that  wouldn't 
wear,  wouldn't  tear,  wouldn't  lose,  rust, 
break. 

As  to  clothes,  to  which  I  swung  back 
in  despair, — this  very  Aunt  Allen  had  al- 
ways sent  us  all  our  clothes.  So  it  would 
only  be  getting  more,  and  wouldn't  seem 
to  be  anything.  She  was  an  odd  kind 
of  woman,  —  generous  in  spots,  as  most 
people  are,  I  believe.  Laura  and  I  both 
said,  (to  each  other,)  that,  if  she  would  al- 
low us  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  each,  we 
could  dress  well  and  suitably  on  it.  But, 
instead  of  that,  she  sent  us  every  year, 
with  her  best  love,  a  trunk  full  of  her  own 
clothes,  made  for  herself,  and  only  a  little 
worn, —  always  to  be  altered,  and  retrim- 
med,  and  refurbished:  so  that,  although 
worth  at  first  perhaps  even  more  than 
two  hundred  dollars,  they  came,  by  their 
unfitness  and  non-fitness,  to  be  worth  to 
us  only  three-quarters  of  that  sum ;  and 
Laura  and  I  reckoned  that  we  lost  ex- 
actly fifty  dollars  a  year  by  Aunt  Allen's 
queerness.  Sd  much  for  our  gratitude ! 
Laura  and  I  concluded  it  would  be  a  good 
lesson  to  us  about  giving;  and  she  had 
whispered  to  me  something  of  the  same 
sort,  when  I  insisted  on  dressing  Betsy 
Ann  Hernmenway,  a  little  mulatto,  in  an 
Oriental  caftan  and  trousers,  and  had 
promised  her  a  red  sash  for  her  waist. 
To  be  sure,  Mrs.  Hemmenway  despised 


the  whole  thing,  and  said  she  "  wouldn't 
let  Betsy  Ann  be  dressed  up  like  a  circus- 
rider,  for  nobody  " ;  and  that  she  should 
"  wear  a  bonnet  and  mantilly,  like  the 
rest  of  mankind."  Which,  indeed,  she 
did,  —  and  her  bonnet  rivalled  the  coif- 
fures of  Paris  in  brilliancy  and  procrasti- 
nation ;  for  it  never  came  in  sight  till  long 
after  its  little  mistress.  However,  of  that 
by-and-by.  I  was  only  too  glad  that  Aunt 
Allen  had  not  sent  me  another  silk  gown 
"  with  her  best  love,  and,  as  she  was  on- 
ly seventy,  perhaps  it  might  be  useful." 
No, — here  was  the  fifty-dollar  note,  thank 
Plutus ! 

But  then,  what  to  do  with  it  ?  Sleep- 
ing, that  was  the  question.  Waking,  that 
was  the  same. 

At  twelve  o'clock  Mr.  Sampson  came 
to  dine  with  us,  and  to  say  he  was  the 
happiest  of  men. 

"  That  is,  of  course,  I  shall  be,  next 
week,"  said  he,  smiling  and  correcting 
himself.  "  But  I  am  rather  happy  now  ; 
for  I  've  got  my  case,  and  Shore  has 
sailed  for  Australia.  Good  riddance,  and 
may  he  never  touch  these  shores  any 
more ! " 

He  had  been  shaking  hands  with  every- 
body, he  said,  —  and  was  so  glad  to  be 
out  of  it ! 

"  Now  that  it  is  all  over,  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  why  you  are  so  glad,  when 
you  honestly  believe  the  man  guilty," 
said  I. 

"  Oh,  my  child,  you  are  supposing  the 
law  to  be  perfect.  Suppose  the  old  Eng- 
lish law  to  be  in  force  now,  making  steal- 
ing a  capital  offence.  You  wouldn't  hang 
a  starving  woman  or  child  who  stole  the 
baker's  loaf  from  your  window-sill  this 
morning  before  Polly  had  time  to  take 
it  in,  would  you  ?  Yet  this  was  the  law 
until  quite  lately." 

"  After  all,  I  don't  quite  see  either  how 
you  can  bear  to  defend  him,  if  you  think 
him  guilty,  or  be  glad  to  have  him  escape, 
if  he  is, —  I  mean,  supposing  the  punish- 
ment to  be  a  fair  one." 

"  Because  I  am  a  frail  and  erring  man, 
Delphine,  and  like  to  get  my  case.  If 
my  client  is  guilty,  —  as  we  will  suppose, 
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for  the  sake  of  argument,  he  is,  —  he  will  flowers,  of  course,  (so  becoming!)  house 

not  be  likely  to  stop  his  evil  career  mere-  crowded  with  friends,  collation,  walking 

ly  because  he  has  got  off  now,  and  will  under  the  trees,  —  all  faded  off  with  a 

be  caught  and  hanged  next  time,  possi-  mournful  cry. 

bly.      If  he  does  stop  sinning,  why,  so  It  was  of  no  use  talking.     Whatever 

much  the  better  to  have  time  for  repent-  he  thought  best,  I  should  do,  if  it  were 

ance,  you  know."  to  be  married  by  the  headsman,  suppos- 

"  Don't  laugh,  —  now  be  serious."  ing  there  were  such  a  person.     This  was 

"  I  am.     Once,  I  made  up  my  mind  as  all  settled,  then,  and  had  been  for  a  week, 

to  my  client's  guilt  from  what  he  told  Nobody  need  say  that  lovers,  or  even 

and  did  not  tell  me,  and  went  into  court  married  lovers,  have  but  one  mind.  They 

with  a  heavy  heart.     However,  in  the  have  two  minds  always.     And  that  is 

course  of  the  trial,  evidence,  totally  un-  sometimes  the  best  of  it ;  since  the  per- 

expected  to  all  of  us,  was  brought  for-  petual  sacrifices  made  to  each  other  are 

ward,  and  my  client's  innocence  fully  es-  made  no  sacrifices,  but  sweet  triumphs,  by 

tablished.     It  was  a  good  lesson  to  me.  their  love.     Still,  just  as  much  as  green 

I  learned  by  experience  that  the  business  is  composed  of  yellow  and  blue,  and  pur- 

of  counsel  is  to  defend  or  to  prosecute,  pie  of  red  and  blue,  the  rays  can  any 

and  not  to  judge.  The  judge  and  jury  are  time  be  separated,  and  they  always  have 

stereoscopic  and  see  the  whole  figure."  a  conscious  life  of  their  own.     Of  course, 

How  wise  and  nice  it  sounded !     Any  I  had  a  sort  of  pleasure  even  in  giving 

way,  I  wasn't  a  stereoscope,  for  I  saw  but  up  my  marriage  in  church  ;  but  I  kept 

one  side,  —  the  one  "  he  "  was  on.  my  blue  rays,  for  all  that, — and  told  Lau- 

Monday  morning.     And  we  were  to  be  ra  I  dreaded  the  long,  long  prayer  in 

married  in  the  evening,  —  by  ourselves,  that  evening's  service,  and  that  I  hoped 

—  nobody  else.     That  was  all  the  stipu-  in  mercy  old  Mr.  Price  would  have  his 

lation  my  lover  made.  wits  about  him,  and  not  preach  a  funeral 

"  I  will  be  married  morning,  noon,  or  discourse. 

night,  as  you  say,  and  dress  and  behave  "  Old  Mr.  Price  is  eighty-nine  years 

as  you  say  ;  but  not  in  a  crowd  of  even  old,  Laura  says,"  said  I. 

three  persons."  "  Yes.    He  was  the  minister  who  mar- 

"  Not  even  Laura  ?  "  ried  my  father  and  mother,  and  has  al- 

"  Oh,  yes !  Laura."  ways  been  our  minister,"  answered  my 

«  Not  even  Polly  ?  "  lover. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  the  household."  And  so  it  was  settled. 

And  then  he  said,  softly,  that,  if  I  want-  Laura  was  rolling  up  tape,  Monday 
ed  to  please  him,  —  and  he  knew  his  dar-  morning,  as  quietly  as  if  there  were  to 
ling  Del  did,  —  I  would  dress  in  a  white  be  no  wedding.  For  my  part,  I  wan- 
gown  of  some  sort,  and  put  a  tea-rose  in  dered  up  and  down,  and  could  not  set 
my  beautiful  dark  hair,  and  have  nobody  myself  about  anything, 
by  but  just  the  family  and  old  Mr.  Price,  "  Old  Mr.  Price  1  and  a  great  long 
the  Boynton  minister.  prayer !  And  that  is  to  be  the  end  of  it ! 

"  I  know  that  isn't  what  you  thought  My  wedding-dress  all  made,  and  not  to 

of,  exactly.     You  thought  of  being  mar-  be  worn  !     Flowers  ditto  !     Nowhere  to 

ried  in  church  " go,  and  so  I  shall  stay  at  home.     He  has 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear  !  old  Mr.  Price  !" —  no* house;  so  Taffy  is  to  come  to  mine!" 

but  I  did  not  speak.  And  here  I  burst  out  laughing ;  for  it 

"  But  if  you  would  be  willing  ?  " was  as  well  to  laugh  as  cry  ;  and  be- 

"  I  supposed  it  would  be  more  conven-  sides,  I  said  a  great  many  things  on  pur- 

icnt,"  I  muttered.  pose  to  have  Laura  say  what  she  always 

Visions  of  myself  walking  up  the  aisle,  did, —  and  which,  after  all,  it  was  sweet 

with  a  white  silk  on,  tulle  veil,  orange-  to  me  to  hear.     Those  were  silly  days ! 
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"No,  Del,  —  that  is  not  the  end  of  it, 

—  only  the  beginning  of  it,  —  of  a  hap- 
py, useful,  good  life, —  your  path  growing 
brighter  and  broader  every  year,  —  and 

—  and  —  we  won't  talk  of  the  garlands, 
dear ;  but  your  heart  will  have  bridal- 
blossoms,  whether  your  head  has  or  not." 

Laura  kissed  me,  with  tears  in  her  sis- 
terly eyes.  She  never  talks  fine,  and 
went  directly  out  of  the  room  after  this. 

I  thought  that  women  shouldn't  swear 
at  all,  or,  if  they  did,  should  break  their 
oaths  as  gracefully  as  I  did  mine,  when 
I  whispered  it  was  "so  good  of  him,  to 
be  willing  I  should  stay  in  the  cottage 
where  I  had  always  lived,  and  where 
every  rose-tree  and  lilac  knew  me ! " 
And  that  was  true,  too.  But  not  all  the 
truth.  What  need  to  be  telling  truths 
all  the  time?  And  what  had  women 
tongues  for,  but  to  hold  them  sometimes  ? 
Perhaps  "  he,"  too,  would  have  preferred 
a  journey  to  Europe,  and  a  house  on  the 
Mill-Dam. 

Things  gradually  settled  themselves. 
My  troubles  seemed  coming  to  a  close 
by  mechanical  pressure.  As  to  the 
name,  it  was  better  than  Fire,  Famine, 
and  Slaughter, —  and  I  was  to  take  it  into 
consideration,  any  way,  and  get  used  to 
it,  if  I  could.  The  other  trouble  I  put 
aside  for  the  moment.  After  it  was  con- 
cluded on  that  the  wedding  should  be 
strictly  private,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
buy  my  aunt's  present  under  a  few  days, 
and  I  could  have  the  decided  advantage, 
in  that  way,  of  avoiding  a  duplicate. 

The  Monday  of  my  marriage  sped 
away  swiftly.  Polly  had  come  up  early 
to  say  to  "  Laury  "  (for  Polly  was  a  free 
and  independent  American  girl  of  forty- 
five)  that  "  there  'd  be  so  much  goin'  to 
the  door,  and  such,  Betsy  Ann  had  best 
be  handy  by,  to  answer  the  bell.  Fin'- 
ly,  she 's  down  there  with  her  bunr\et 
off,  and  goin'  to  stay." 

As  usual,  Polly's  plans  were  excellent, 
and  adopted.  There  would  be  all  the 
wedding -presents  to  arrive,  congratula- 
tory notes,  etc.  Everything  to  arrange, 
and  a  thousand  and  one  things  that  nei- 
ther one  nor  three  pairs  of  hands  could 


do.  How  I  wished  Betsy  Ann  would 
consent  to  dress  like  an  Oriental  child, 
and  look  pretty  and  picturesque,  —  like 
a  Barbary  slave  bearing  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver  chalices,  instead  of  her  silly 
pointed  waist  and  "  mantilly,"  which  she 
persisted  in  wearing,  and  which,  of  course, 
gave  the  look  only  of  a  stranger  and  so- 
journer  in  the  land  !  ?  " 

I  hoped  she  was  a  careful  child,  — 
there  were  so  many  things  which  might 
be  spoiled,  even  if  they  came  in  boxes. 
Betsy  Ann  was  instructed,  on  pain  of 
—  almost  death,  to  be  very,  very  care- 
ful, and  to  put  everything  on  the  table 
in  the  library.  She  was  by  no  means  to 
unpack  an  article,  not  even  a  bouquet. 
Laura  and  myself  preferred  to  arrange 
everything  ourselves.  We  proposed  to 
place  each  of  the  presents,  for  that 
evening  only,  in  the  library,  and  spread 
them  out  as  usual ;  but  the  very  next 
day,  we  determined,  they  should  all  be 
put  away,  wherever  they  were  to  go,  - 
of  course,  we  could  not  tell  where,  till 
we  saw  them.  That  was  Laura's  taste, 
and  had  come,  on  reflection,  to  be  mine. 

Laura  said  she  should  make  me  pres- 
ents only  of  innumerable  stitches :  which 
she  had  done.  Polly,  whom  it  is  both 
impossible  and  irrelevant  to  describe, 
took  the  opportunity  to  scrub  the  house 
from  top  to  bottom.  Her  own  wedding- 
present  to  me,  homely  though  it  was,  I 
wrapped  in  silver  paper,  and  showed  it 
to  her  lying  in  state  on  the  library-table, 
to  her  infinite  amusement. 

Like  the  North  American  Indian,  the 
race  of  Pollies  is  fast  going  out  of  Amer- 
ican life.  You  read  an  advertisement 
of  "  an  American  servant  who  wants  a 
place  in  a  genteel  family,"  and  visions  of 
something  common  in  American  house- 
holds, when  you  were  children,  come  up 
to  your  mind's  eye.  Without  considering 
the  absurdity  of  an  American  girl  calling 
herself  by  such  a  name,  your  eyes  fill 
with  tears  at  the  thought  of  the  faithful 
and  loving  service  of  years  ago,  when 
neither  sickness,  nor  sorrow,  nor  death 
itself  separated  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold, but  the  nurse-maid  was  the  beloved 
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friend,  living  and  dying  under  the  same 
roof  that  witnessed  her  untiring  and  faith- 
ful devotion. 

So,  when  you  look  after  this  "  Amer- 
ican servant,"  you  find  alien  blood,  lip- 
service,  a  surface -warmth  that  flatters, 
but  does  not  delude, —  a  fidelity  that  fails 
you  in  sickness,  or  increased  toil,  or  the 
prospect  of  higher  wages ;  and  you  say 
to  the  "  American  servant," — 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  Bos- 
ton ?  " 

"  Born  in  Boston,  Ma'm,  —  in  Eliot 
Street,  Ma'rn." 

So  was  not  Polly.  Polly  had  lived 
•with  us  always.  She  had  a  farm  of  her 
own,  and  needn't  have  "  lived  out "  five 
minutes,  unless  she  had  chosen.  But  she 
did  choose  it,  and  chose  to  keep  her  place. 
And  that  was  a  true  friend,  —  in  a  hum- 
ble position,  possibly,  yet  one  of  her  own 
choosing.  She  rejoiced  and  wept  with 
us,  knew  all  about  us,  —  corresponded 
regularly  with  us  when  away,  and  wrote 
poetry.  She  had  a  fair  mind,  great 
shrewdness,  and  kept  a  journal  of  facts. 
We  loved  her  dearly, —  next  to  each  oth- 
er, and  a  hundred  times  better  than  we 
did  Aunt  Allen  or  any  of  them. 

Of  course,  as  the  day  wore  on,  and 
afternoon  came,  and  then  almost  night 

O 

came,  and  still  the  bell  had  not  once 
rung,  —  not  once !  —  Polly  was  not  the 
person  to  express  or  to  permit  the  least 
surprise.  Not  Caleb  Balderstone  him- 
self had  a  sharper  eye  to  the  "  honor  of 
the  family."  Why  it  was  was  left  to  the 
doctrine  of  chances  to  decide.  That  it 
was  grew  clearer  and  clearer  every  hour, 
as  every  hour  came  slowly  by,  unladen 
with  box  or  package,  even  a  bouquet. 

Betsy  Ann  had  grinned  a  great  many 
times,  and  asked  Polly  over  and  over, 
"  Where  the  presents  all  was  ? "  and, 
"  AVhen  I  was  to  Miss  KusselPs,  and  Miss 
Sally  was  merried,  the  things  come  in 
with  a  rush,  —  silver,  and  gold,  and  mon- 
ey, ever  so  much !  " 

However,  here  Polly  snubbed  her,  and 
told  her  to  "shet  up  her  head  quick. 
Most  of  the  presents  was  come  long  ago." 

"  Such  a  piece  of  work  as  I  hed  to 


shet  up  that  critter's  mouth ! "  said  Polly, 
laughing,  as  she  assisted  Laura  in  putting 
the  last  graces  to  my  simple  toilet  before 
tea. 

"  There,  now,  Miss  Sampson  to  be  !  I 
declare  to  man,  you  never  looked  better. 

*  Koses  red,  violets  blue, 
Pinks  is  pootty,  and  so  be  you.'  " 

"  How  did  you  shut  it,  Polly  ?  "  said 
Laura,  who  was  very  much  surprised, 
like  myself,  at  the  non-arrivals,  and  who 
constantly  imagined  she  heard  the  bell. 
Ten  arrivals  we  had  both  counted  on,  — 
ten,  certainly,  —  fifteen,  probably. 

"  Well,  I  told  her  the  presents  was  all 
locked  up ;  and  if  she  was  a  clever,  good 
child,  and  went  to  school  regular,  and  got 
her  learnin'  good,  I  'd  certain  show  'em 
to  her  some  time.  Im  told  her,"  added 
Polly,  whisperingly,  and  holding  her  hand 
over  her  mouth  to  keep  from  loud  laugh- 
ter, —  "I  told  her  I  'd  seen  a  couple  on 
'em  done  up  in  beautiful  silver  paper ! " 

The  bell  rang  at  last,  and  we  all  sprang 
as  with  an  electric  shock.  It  was  old  Mr. 
Price,  led  in  reverently  by  Mr.  Sampson. 
Tea  was  ready ;  so  we  all  sat  down  to  it. 

I  don't  know  what  other  people  think 
of,  when  they  are  going  to  be  married,  — 
I  mean  at  the  moment.  Books  are  elo- 
quent on  the  subject.  For  my  part.  I 
must  confess,  I  thought  of  nothing.  And 
let  that  encourage  the  next  bride,  who 
will  imagine  herself  a  dunce,  because  she 
isn't  thinking  of  something  fine  and  sol- 
emn. Perhaps  I  had  so  many  ideas  press- 
ing in,  in  all  directions,  that  the  mind  it- 
self couldn't  act.  Be  it  as  it  may,  I  stood 
as  if  stupefied,  —  while  old  Mr.  Price 
talked  and  prayed,  it  seemed,  an  agfc.  I 
was  roused,  however,  and  glad  enough  I 
wasn't  in  church,  when  he  called  out, — 

"Ameriky  I  do  you  take  this  woman  for 
your  wedded  wife  V  "  and  still  more  re- 
joiced when  he  added,  sternly, — 

"Delphiny  !"  (using  the  long  ?,)  "do 
you  take  Ameriky  ?  " 

We  both  said  "  Yes."  And  then  he  com- 
mended us  affectionately  and  reverently 
to  the  protection  and  love  of  Him  who 
had  himself  come  to  a  wedding.  He  then 
came  to  a  close,  to  Polly's  delight,  who 
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said  she  "  had  expected  nothin'  but  what  "Well,  Laura,  —  what  do  you  say?" 

the  old  gentleman  would  hold  on  an  hour,  said  he. 

—  missionaries  to  China,  and  all."  "  I  think  a  silver  salver  would  be  pret- 

Old  Mr.  Price  took  a  piece  of  cake  ty,  and  useful,  too." 

and  a  full  glass  of  wine,  and  wished  us  "  Pretty  and  useful.     Then  let  it  be  a 

joy.    He  was  fast  passing  away,  and  with  silver  salver,  and  be  done  with  it,"  said 

him  the  old-class  ministers,  now  only  tra-  he. 

ditional,  who  drank  their  half-mug  of  flip  This  notion  of  being  "  done  with  it " 

at  funerals,  went  to  balls  to  look  benig-  is  so  mannish !     Here  was  my  Gordian 

nantly  on  the  scene  of  pleasure,  came  knot  cut  at  once !     However,  there  was 

home  at  ten  o'clock  to  write  "the  im-  no  help  for  it, —  though  now,  more  than 

provement"  to   their  Sunday's  sermon,  ever,  since  there  was  no   danger  of  a 

took  the  other  half-mug,  and  went  to  bed  duplicate,  did  I  long  for  the  fifty  thou- 

peaceably  and  in  charity  with  the  whole  sand  different  beautiful  things  the  fifty 

parish.     They  have  gone,  with  the  stage-  dollars  would  buy. 

coaches  and   country -newspapers;   and  Circumstances  aided  us,  too,  in  coming 

the  places  that  knew  them  will  know  to  a  conclusion.     I  was  rather  tired  of 

them  no  more.  rocking  on  these  billows  of  uncertainty, 

Betsy  Ann,  who  was  mercifully  admit-  even  with  the  chance  of  plucking  gems 

ted  to  the  wedding,  pronounced  it  with-  from  the  depths.     And  Mrs.  Harris  was 

out  hesitation  the  "  flattest  thing  she  ever  coming  the  next  day  to  tea,  and  to  go 

see," — and  was  straightway  dismissed  by  away  early  to  see  Piccolomini  sing  and 

Polly,  with  an  extra  frosted  cake,  and  a  sparkle. 

charge  to  "  get  along  home  with  herself."  When  we  sat  down  that  next  day  at 

Then  Mr.  Sampson  walked  slowly  home  the  table,  I  poured  the  tea  into  a  cup, 

with  Mr.  Price,  and  Laura  and  myself  and  placed  it  on  the  prettiest  little  silver 

were  left  looking  at  each  other.  tray,  and  Polly  handed  it  to  Mrs.  Harris 

"  Delphlny  ! "  said  Laura.  as  if  she  had  done  that  particular  thing 

"  Ameriky  ! "  said  I.  all  her  life. 

"  Well,  —  it  's  over  now.     If  you  had  "  Beautiful ! "  said  Mrs.  Harris,  as  it 

happened  to  be  Mrs.  Conant's  daughter,  sparkled  along  back ;  "  one  of  your  wed- 

you  know,  your  name  would  have  been  ding-gifts  ?  " 

Keren-happuch  ! "  "  Yes,"  I  answered,  carelessly, — "  Aunt 

"  On  the  whole,  I  am  glad  it  wasn't  in  Allen's." 

church,"  said  I.  So  much  was  well  got  over.     My  hope 

Mr.  Sampson  returned  before  we  had  was  that  Mrs.  Harris,  who  talked  well, 
finished  talking  of  that.  And  then  Laura  and  was  never  weary  of  that  sort  of  well- 
said,  suddenly, —  doing,  would  keep  on  her  own  subjects  of 

"  But  you  must  decide  on  Aunt  Allen's  interest,  to  the  exclusion  of  mine.  There- 
gift,  Pel.  What  shall  it  be  ?  What  will  fore,  when  she  said  pleasantly,  en  pas- 
be  pretty  ?  "  sant,  — 

"  You  shall  decide,"  said  I,  amiably,  "  By  the  way,  Delphine,  I  see  you  have 

turning  to  my  husband.  taken  my  advice  about  wedding-presents. 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  notion  of  what  is  pret-  You  know  I  always  abominated  that  pa- 

ty,  —  at  least  of  but  one  thing, — and  that  rading  of  gifts." 

is  not  in  Aunt  Allen's  gift."  Laura  hastened  to  the  rescue,  saying, — 

He  laughed,  and  I  blushed,  of  course,  '  "  Yes,  we  quite  agree  with  you,  and 

as  he  pointed  the  compliment  straight  at  remember  your  decided  opinions  on  that 

me.  subject.     Did  you  say  you  had  been  to 

"  But  you  must  think.     I  cannot  de-  the  Aquarial  Gardens  ? " 

cide.     I  have  thought  of  five  hundred  How  I  wished  I  had  been  self-possess- 

things  already."  ed  enough  to  tell  the  whole  story,  with  its 
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ridiculous  side  out,  and  make  a  good  laugh  seen  that  expression  in  the  eyes  of  old, 
over  it,  as  it  deserved  ! — for  Mrs.  Harris  and  even  of  middle-aged  persons,  who  had 
wouldn't  stay  in  the  Aquarial  Gardens,  had  much  mental  vicissitude,  but  I  had 
which  she  pronounced  a  disgusting  ex-  not  interpreted  it  till  now.  It  was  only 
hibition  of  "  Creep  and  Crawl,"  and  that  for  a  moment ;  and  she  added,  cheerful- 
it  was  all  a  set  of  little  horrors;  but  ly, — 

swung  back  to  wedding-gifts  and  wed-  "  The  future  is  always  pleasant ;  so  we 

ding-times.  will  look  that  way." 

"'  When  I  was  young,  —  ah!  woful  wAew / —  Just  then  a  gentleman  wished  to  see 

That  I  should  say  when  I  was  young! '  Mr.  Sampson  on  business,  and  they  two 

it  wasn't  fashionable,  or,  I  should  say,  went  into  the  library, 

necessary,  to  buy  something  for  a  bride,"  Mrs.  Harris  talked  on,  and  I  led  the 

said  Mrs.  Harris,  meditatively,  and  look-  way  to  the  parlor.     She  said  she  should 

ing  back  —  as  we  could  see  by  her  eyes  be  called  for  presently ;  and  then  Laura 

—  a  long  way.  lighted  the  argand,  and  dropped  the  mus- 

For  my  part,  I  thought  she  had  much  lin  curtains. 

better  choose  some  other  subject,  consid-  "  Oh,  isn't  this  sweet  ?  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 

ering  everything.  Certainly  she  had  been  Harris,  rapturously,  approaching  the  ta- 

one  of  the  ten  1  had  counted  on.     But  ble.     "  How  the  best  work  of  Art  pales 

she  suddenly  collected  herself.  before  Nature  ! " 

"  I  never  look  at  a  great  needle-book,  It  was  only  a  tall  small  vase  of  ground 

( '  housewife,'  we  used  to  call  it,)  full  of  all  glass,  holding  a  pond-lily,  fully  opened, 

possible  and  impossible  contrivances  and  But  it  was  perfect  in  its  way,  and  I  knew 

conveniences,  without  recalling  my  Aunt  by  the  smile  on  Laura's  lips  that  it  was 

Hovey's  patient  smile  when  she  gave  it  her  gift. 

to  me.     She  was  rheumatic,  and  confined  "  Mine  is  in  that  corner,  Delphine," 

for  twenty  years  to  her  chair ;  and  these  said  Mrs.  Harris.     "  I  wouldn't  have  it 

'housewives'  she  made  exquisitely,  and  brought  here  till  to-night,  when  I  could 

each  of  her  young  friends  on  her  wed-  see  Laura,  for  fear  you  should  have  a 

ding-day  might  count  on  one.     Then  Se-  duplicate.     So  here  is  my  Mercury,  that 

biah  Collins,  —  she  brought  me  a  bag  of  I  have  looked  at  till  I  love  it.    I  wouldn't 

holders, — poor  old  soul!    And  Aunt  Pat-  give  you  one  that  had  only  the  odor  of 

ty  Hobbs  gave  me  a  bundle  of  rags !    She  the  shop  about  it ;  but  you  will  never 

said,  '  Young  housekeepers  was  allers  a-  look  at  this,  Del,  without  thoughts  of  our 

wantin'  rags,  and,  in  course,  there  wa'n't  little  cozy  room  and  your  old  friend." 

nothin'  but  what  was  bran'-new  out  of  the  "  Beautiful !     No,  indeed !     Always  ! " 

store.'     Can  I  ever  forget  the  Hill  chil-  murmured  I. 

dren,  with  their  mysterious  movements,  She  drew  a  little  box  from  her  pocket, 

their  hidings,  and   their  unaccountable  and  took  out  of  it  a  taper-stand  of  chased 

absences  ?  and  then  the  work-basket  on  silver. 

my  toilet-table,  on  my  wedding-morning  !  "  Mrs.  Gore  asked  me  to  bring  it  to 
the  little  pin-cushions  and  emery-sacks,  you,  with  her  love.  She  wouldn't  send  it 
the  fantastic  thimble-cases,  and  the  fish-  yesterday,  she  said,  because  it  would  look 
shaped  needle-books !  all  as  nice  as  their  so  like  nothing  by  the  side  of  costly  gifts, 
handy  little  fingers  could  make,  and  ev-  Pretty,  graceful  little  thing !  isn't  it  ?  It 
ery  stitch  telling  of  their  earnest  love  is  an  evening-primrose,  I  think, — 'love's 
and  bright  faces!  —  Every  one  of  those  own  light,' — hey,  Delphine  ?" 
children  is  dead.  But  I  keep  the  work-  We  had  scarcely  half  admired  the  ta- 
basket  sacred.  I  don't  know  whether  it  per-stand  and  the  Mercury  when  the  car- 
is  more  pleasure  or  pain."  riage  came  for  Mrs.  Harris,  who  insisted 

She  looked  up  again,  as  if  before  her  on  taking  away  Laura  with  her  to  the 

passed  a  long  procession.     I  had  often  opera. 
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"No  matter  whether  you  thought  of 
going  or  not;  and,  happily,  there  's  no 
danger  of  Delphine  being  lonely.  '  Two 
are  company/  you  know  Emerson  says, 
*  but  three  are  a  congregation.'  So  they 
•will  be  glad  to  spare  you.  There,  now ! 
that  is  all  you  want,  —  and  this  shawl." 

After  they  went,  I  sat  listening  for 
nearly  half  an  hour  to  the  low  murmurs 
in  the  next  room,  and  wishing  the  stran- 
ger would  only  go,  so  that  I  might  exhib- 
it my  new  treasures.  At  last  the  strange 
gentleman  opened  the  door  softly,  talking 
all  the  way,  across  the  room,  through  the 
entry,  and  finally  whispering  himself  fair- 
ly out-of-doors.  When  my  husband  came 
in,  I  was  eager  to  show  him  the  Mercury, 
and  the  lily,  and  the  taper-stand. 

"  And  do  you  know,  after  all,  I  hadn't 
the  real  nobleness  and  truthfulness  and 
right-mindedness  to  tell  Mrs.  Harris  that 
these  and  Aunt  Allen's  gift  were  all  I 
had  received !  I  am  ashamed  of  myself, 
to  have  such  a  mean  mortification  about 
what  is  really  of  no  importance.  Cer- 
tainly, if  my  friends  don't  care  enough 
for  me  to  send  me  something,  I  oujjht 

o*  O 

to  be  above  caring  for  it." 

"  I  don't  know  that,  Del.  Your  mortifi- 
cation is  very  natural.  How  can  we  help 
caring?  Do  you  like  your  Aunt  Allen 
very  much  ?  "  added  he,  abruptly. 

"  Because  she  gave  me  fifty  dollars  ? 
Yes,  I  begin  to  think  I  do,"  said  I,  laugh- 


ing. 


He  looked  at  me  quickly. 

"  Your  Aunt  Allen  is  very  rich,  is  she 
not  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so.  Why  ?  You  look  very 
serious.  I  neither  respect  nor  love  her 
for  her  riches;  and  1  haven't  seen  her 
these  ten  years." 

He  looked  sober  and  abstracted;  but 
when  I  spoke,  he  smiled  a  little. 

"  Do  you  remember  Elia's  chapter  on 
Old  China  ? "  said  he,  sitting  down  on 
the  sofa,  and  —  I  don't  mind  saying  — 
putting  one  arm  round  my  waist. 

"  Yes,  —  why  ?  " 

"  Do  you  remember  Bridget's  plaintive 
regret  that  they  had  no  longer  the  good 
old  times  when  they  were  poor  ?  and 


about  the  delights  of  the  shilling  gal- 
lery ?  " 

"  Yes,  —  what  made  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  What  a  beautiful  chapter  that  is!  — 
their  gentle  sorrow  that  they  could  no 
longer  make  nice  bargains  for  books ! 
and  his  wearing  new,  neat,  black  clothes, 
alas !  instead  of  the  overworn  suit  that 
was  made  to  hang  on  a  few  we'eks  longer, 
that  he  might  buy  the  old  folio  of  Beau- 
mont -and  Fletcher !  Do  you  remember 
it,  Delphine  ef  " 

"Yes,  I  do.  And  I  think  there  is 
a  deal  of  pleasure  in  considering  and 
contriving,  —  though  it  's  prettier  in  a 
book" 

4k  For  my  part,"  interrupted  my  hus- 
band, as  though  he  had  not  heard  me 
speak,  — "  for  my  part,  I  am  sorry  one 
cannot  have  such  an  exquisite  apprecia- 
tion of  pleasure  but  through  pain ;  for 

—  I  am  tired  of  labor  —  and  privation 

—  and,  in  short,  poverty.     To  work  so 
hard,  and  so  constantly !  —  with  such  a 
long,  weary  vista  before  one  !—  and  these 
petry  gains  !     Don't  you  think  poverty  is 
the  one  thing  hateful,  Delphine  ?  " 

He  sprang  up  suddenly,  and  began 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  —  up 
and  down,  —  up  and  down  ;  and  without 
speaking  any  more,  or  seeming  to  wish 
me  to  answer. 

"  Why,  what  is  it  ?  What  do  you 
mean  V  "  said  I,  faintly  ;  for  my  heart  felt 
like  lead  in  my  bosom. 

He  did  not  answer  at  first,  but  walked 
towards  me ;  then,  turning  suddenly  away, 
sprang  out  of  the  window  at  the  side 
of  the  room,  saying,  with  a  constrained 
laugh,  — 

"I  shall  be  in  again,  presently.  In 
the  mean  time  I  leave  you  to  meditations 
on  the  shilling  gallery  ! " 

What  a  strange  taunting  sound  his 
voice  had  !  There  was  no  insane  blood 
among  the  Sampsons,  or  I  might  have 
thought  he  had  suddenly  gone  crazy.  Or 
if  I  had  believed  in  demoniacal  presences, 
I  might  have  thought  the  murmuring, 
whispering  old  man  was  some  tempter. 
Some  evil  influence  certainly  had  been 
exerted  over  him.  Scarcely  less  than 
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deranged  could  I  consider  him  now,  to 
be  willing  thus  to  address  me.  It  was 
true,  he  was  poor, — that  he  had  strug- 
gled with  poverty.  But  had  it  not  been 
my  pride,  as  I  thought  it  was  his,  that  his 
battle  was  bravely  borne,  and  would  be 
bravely  won  ?  I  could  not,  even  to  my- 
self, express  the  cruel  cowardice  of  such 
words  as  he  had  used  to  his  helpless  wife. 
That  he  felt  deeply  and  gallingly  his 
poverty  was  plain.  Even  in  that  there 
was  a  weakness  which  induced  more  of 
contempt  than  pity  for  him;  but  was  it 
not  base  to  tell  me  of  it  now  ?  Now, 
when  his  load  was  doubled,  he  complain- 
ed of  the  burden  !  Why,  I  would  have  lain 
down  and  died  far  sooner  than  he  should 
have  guessed  it  of  me.  And  he  had 
thought  it  —  and  —  said  it ! 

There  are  emotions  that  seem  to  crowd 
and  supersede  each  other,  so  that  the  or- 
der of  time  is  inverted.  I  came  to  the 
point  of  disdainful  composure,  even  be- 
fore the  struggle  and  distress  began.  I 
sat  quietly  where  my  husband  left  me,  — 
such  a  long,  long  time  !  It  seemed  hours. 
I  remembered  how  thoughtful  I  had  de- 

CJ 

termined  to  be  of  all  our  expenses,  —  the 
little  account -book  in  which  I  had  al- 
ready entered  some  items ;  how  I  had 
thought  of  various  ways  in  which  I  could 
assist  him ;  yes,  even  little  I  was  to  be 
the  most  efficient  and  helpful  of  wives. 
Had  I  not  taken  writing-lessons  secretly, 
and  formed  a  thorough  business -hand, 
and  would  I  not  earn  many  half-eagles 

•/  o 

with  my  eagle's  quill  ?  I  remembered  how 
I  had  thought,  though  I  had  not  said  it, 
(and  how  glad  now  I  was  I  had  not !) 
that  we  would  help  each  other  in  sickness 
and  health,  —  that  we  would  toil  up  that 
weary  hill  where  wealth  stands  so  lus- 
ciously and  goldenly  shining.  But  then, 
hand  in  hand  we  were  to  have  toiled,  — 
hopefully,  smilingly,  lovingly,  —  not  with 
this  cold  recrimination,  nor,  hardest  of 
all,  with  —  reproach  ! 

Suddenly,  a  strange  suspicion  fell  over 
me.  It  fell  down  on  me  like  a  pall.  I 
shuddered  with  the  cold  of  it. 

I  knew  it  wasn't  so.  I  knew  he  loved 
me,  —  that  he  meant  nothing, —  that  it 


was  a  passing  discontent,  a  hateful  feel- 
ing engendered  by  the  sight  of  the  costly 
trifles  before  us.  Yes,  —  I  knew  that. 
But,  good  heavens !  to  tell  his  wife  of  it ! 

I  sat,  with  my  head  throbbing,  and 
holding  my  hands,  utterly  tearless ;  for 
tears  were  no  expression  of  the  distress- 
ful pain,  and  blank  disappointment  of  a 
life,  that  I  felt.  I  said  1  felt  this  damp, 
dark  suspicion.  It  was  there  like  a  pres- 
ence, but  it  was  as  indefinite  as  dark ;  and 
I  had  a  sort  of  control,  in  the  midst  of  the 
tumult  in  my  brain  and  heart,  as  to  what 
thoughts  I  would  let  come  to  me.  Not 
that !  Faults  there  might  be,  —  great 
onesT —  but  not  that,  the  greatest !  At 
least,  if  I  could  not  respect,  I  could  for- 
give,—  for  he  loved  me.  Surely,  surely, 
that  must  be  true  ! 

It  would  come,  that  flash,  like  light- 
ning, or  the  unwilling  memories  of  the 
drowning.  I  remembered  the  rich  Miss 
Kate  Stuart,  who,  they  said,  liked  him, 
and  that  her  father  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  him  for  a  son-in-law.  And  I  had 
asked  him  once  about  it,  in  the  careless 
gayety  of  happy  love.  He  had  said,  he 
supposed  it  might  have  happened  —  per- 
haps— who  knows? — if  he  had  not  seen 
me.  But  he  had  seen  me !  Could  it  be 
that  he  was  thinking  of? 

My  calmness  was  giving  way.  As  soon 
as  I  spoke,  though  it  was  only  in  a  word 
of  ejaculation,  my  pity  for  myself  broke" 
all  the  flood-gates  down,  and  I  fell  on 
my  face  in  a  paroxysm  of  sobs. 

A  very  calm,  loving  voice,  and  a  strong 
arm  raising  me,  brought  me  back  at  once 
from  the  wild  ocean  of  passion  on  which 
I  was  tossing.  I  had  not  heard  him  come 
in.  I  was  too  proud  and  grieved  to  speak 
or  to  weep.  So  I  dried  my  tears  and  sat 
stiffly  silent. 

"  You  are  tired,  dear ! "  said  my  hus- 
band, tenderly. 

"  No,  —  it 's  no  matter." 

"  Everything  is  matter  to  me  that  con- 
cerns you.  You  know  that,  —  you  be- 
lieve that,  Delphine  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  a  strange  sound  !  just  as 
it  used  to  sound  ! "  I  said  to  myself,  whis- 
peringly. 
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I  know  not  what  possessed  me  ;  but  I 
was  determined  to  have  the  truth,  and 
the  whole  truth.  I  turned  towards  him 
and  looked  straight  into  his  eyes. 

"  Tell  me,  truly,  as  you  hope  God  will 
save  you  at  your  utmost  need,  do  you 
love  me  ?  Did  you  marry  me  from  any 
motive  but  that  of  pure,  true  love  ?  " 

"  From  no  other,"  answered  he,  with 
a  face -of  unutterable  surprise ;  and  then 
added,  solemnly,  "  And  may  God  take 
me,  Delphine,  when  you  cease  to  love 
me !" 

It  was  enough.  There  was  truth  in 
every  breath,  in  every  glance  of  his  deep 
eyes.  A  delicious  languor  took  the  place 
of  the  horrible  tension  that  had  been  on 
every  faculty,  —  a  repose  so  sweet  and 
perfect,  that,  if  reason  had  placed  the 
clearest  possible  proofs  of  my  husband's 
perfidy  before  me,  I  should  simply  have 
smiled  and  fallen  asleep  on  his  true  heart, 
as  I  did. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  met  his 
anxious  look. 

"  Why,  what  has  come  over  you,  Del  ? 
I  did  not  know  you  were  nervous." 

And  then  remembering,  that,  although 
I  might  be  weakest  among  the  weak, 
yet  that  it  was  his  wisdom  that  was  to 
sustain  and  comfort  me,  I  said, — 

"  By-and-by  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it, 
—  certainly  I  will.  I  must  tell  you  some 
time,  but  not  to-night." 

"  And  —  I  had  thought  to  keep  a  se- 
cret from  you,  to-night,  Del ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  I  shall  feel  better  to  tell  you." 

"  Yes,  —  perhaps,  —  perhaps." 

"  Oh,  yes !  Secrets  are  safest,  told. 
First,  then,  Del,  I  will  tell  you  this  se- 
cret. I  am  very  foolish.  Don't  tell  of 
it,  will  you  ?  See  here  !  " 

He  held  up  his  closed  hand  before  my 
face,  laughingly.  • 

"  That  man's  name,  Del,  is  Drake" 

"  And  not  the  Devil ! "  said  I  to  my- 
self. 

"  Solitude  Drake." 

"  Really  ?  Is  that  it,  truly  ?  What  fs 
in  your  hand  ?  " 

"  Truly, — really.  He  lives  in  Albany. 
He  is  the  son  of  a  queer  man,  and  is 


something  of  a  humorist  himself.  I  have 
seen  one  of  his  sons.  He  has  two.  One's 
name  is  Paraclete,  and  the  other  Pre- 
served. His  daughter  is  pretty,  very, 
and  her  name  is  Deliverance.  They 
call  her  Del,  for  short.  They  do,  on 
my  word !  Worse  than  Delphine,  is  it 
not  ?  " 

"Why,  don't  you  like  my  name?" 
stammered  I,  with  astonishment. 

"Yes,  very  well.  I  don't  care  much 
about  names.  Cut  I  can  tell  you,  Uncle 
Zabdiel  and  Aunt  Jerusha,  '  from  whom 
I  have  expectations,'  Del,  think  it  is  'just 
about  the  poorest  kind  of  a  name  that 
ever  a  girl  had/  And  our  Cousin  Abi- 
jah  thought  you  were  named  Delilah,  and 
that  it  was  a  good  match  for  Sampson  !  I 
rectified  him  there ;  but  he  still  insists  on 
your  being  called  '  Finy,'  in  the  family, 
to  distinguish  you  from  the  Midianitish 
woman." 

"  And  so  Uncle  Zabdiel  thinks  I  have 
a  poor  name  ?  "  said  I,  laughing  heartily. 
"  The  shield  looks  neither  gold  nor  silver, 
from  which  side  soever  we  gaze.  But  I 
think  he  might  put  up  with  my  name  ! " 

My  husband  never  knew  exactly  what 
I  was  laughing  at.  And  why  should  he  ? 
I  was  fast  overcoming  my  weakness  about 
names,  and  thinking  they  were  nothing, 
compared  to  things,  after  all. 

When  our  laugh  (for  his  was  sympa- 
thetic) had  subsided  into  a  quiet  cheer- 
fulness, he  said,  again  holding  up  his 
hand,  — 

"  Not  at  all  curious,  Del  ?  You  don't 
ask  what  Mr.  Solitude  Drake  wanted ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  care  what  he  wanted : 
company,  I  suppose." 

And  I  went  on  making  bad  puns  about 
solitude  sweetened,  and  ducks  and  drakes, 
as  happy  people  do,  whose  hearts  are 
quite  at  ease. 

"  And  you  don't  want  to  know  at  all, 
Del  ?  "  said  he,  laughing  a  little  nervous- 
ly, and  dropping  from  his  hand  an  open 
paper  into  mine.  "  It  shall  be  my  wed- 
ding-present to  you.  It  is  Mr.  Drake's  re- 
tainer. Pretty  stout  one,  is  it  not  ?  This 
is  what  made  me  jump  out  of  the  window, 
—  this  and  one  other  thing." 
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"  Why,  this  is  a  draft  for  five  hundred 
dollars  ! "  said  I,  reading  and  staring  stu- 
pidly at  the  paper. 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  retained  in  that  great 
Albany  land-case.  It  involves  millions 
of  property.  That  is  all,  Del.  But  I 
was  so  glad,  so  happy,  that  I  was  likely 
to  do  well  at  last,  and  that  I  could  grati- 
fy all  the  wishes,  reasonable  and  unrea- 
sonable, of  my  darling  ! " 

"  Is  it  a  good  deal  ?  "  said  I,  simply ; 
for,  after  all,  five  hundred  dollars  did  not 
seem  such  an  Arabian  fortune. 

"  Yes,  Del,  a  good  deal.  Whichever 
way  it  is  decided,  it  will  make  my  for- 
tune. And  now  —  the  other  thing.  You 
are  sure  you  are  very  calm,  and  all  this 
won't  make  you  sleepless  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no !  I  am  calm  as  a  clock." 

"Well,  then,  —  your  Aunt  Allen  is 
dead." 

"  Dead !  Is  she  ?  Did  she  leave  us  all 
her  money  ?  " 

"  Why,  no,  you  little  cormorant.  She 
has  left  it  all  about :  Legacies,  and  An- 


tioch  College,  and  Destitute  Societies. 
But  I  believe  you  have  some  clothes  left  to 
you  and  Laura.  Any  way,  the  will  is  in 
there,  in  the  library :  Mr.  Drake  had  a 
copy  of  it.  And  the  best  of  all  is,  I  am 
to  be  the  executor,  which  is  enough  bet- 
ter than  residuary  legatee." 

"  It  is  very  strange  ! "  said  I,  thinking  of 
the  multitude  of  old  gowns  I  should  have 
to  alter  over. 

"  Yes,  it  is,  indeed,  very  strange.  One 
of  the  strangest  things  about  the  matter 
is,  that  my  good  friend  Solitude  was  so 
taken  with  '  my  queer  name,'  as  he  calls 
it,  that  he  'took  a  fancy  to  me  out  of 
hand.'  To  be  sure,  he  listened  through 
my  argument  in  the  Shore  case,  and  that 
may  have  helped  his  opinion  of  me  as  a 
lawyer. — Here  comes  Laura.  Who  would 
have  thought  it  was  one  o'clock  ?  " 

And  who  would  have  thought  that  my 
little  ugly  chrysalis  of  troubles  would 
have  turned  out  such  beautiful  butter- 
flies of  blessings  ? 


MARION  DALE. 

MARION  DALE,  I  remember  you  once, 

In  the  days  when  you  blushed  like  a  rose  half-blown, 
Long  ere  that  wealthy  respectable  dunce 

Sponged  up  your  beautiful  name  in  his  own. 

I  remember  you,  Marion  Dale, 

Artless  and  cordial  and  modest  and  sweet : 
You  never  walked  in  that  glittering  mail 

That  covers  you  now  from  your  head  to  your  feet. 

Well  I  remember  your  welcoming  smile, 
When  Alice  and  Annie  and  Edward  and  I 

Came  over  to  see  you  ;  —  you  lived  but  a  mile 
From  my  uncle's  old  house,  and  the  grove  that  stood  nigh. 

I  was  no  lover  of  yours,  (pray,  excuse  me  ! )  — 
Our  minds  were  different  in  texture  and  hue  : 

I  never  gave  you  a  chance  to  refuse  me  ; 
Already  I  loved  one  less  changeful  than  you. 
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Still  it  was  ever  a  pride  and  a  pleasure 

Just  to  be  near  you,  —  the  Rose  of  our  vale. 
Often  I  thought,  "  Who  will  own  such  a  treasure  ? 

Who  win  the  rich  love  of  our  Marion  Dale  ?  " 

I  wonder  now  if  you  ever  remember, 

Ever  sigh  over  fifteen  years  ago,  — 
Whether  your  June  is  all  turned  to  December,  — 

Whether  your  life  now  is  happy  or  no. 

Gone  are  those  winters  of  chats  and  of  dances ! 

Gone  are  those  summers  of  picnics  and  rides ! 
Gone  the  aroma  of  life's  young  romances  ! 

Gone  the  swift  flow  of  our  passionate  tides ! 

Marion  Dale,  —  no  longer  our  Marion,  — 
You  have  gone  your  way,  and  I  have  gone  mine : 

Lowly  I  *ve  labored,  while  fashion's  gay  clarion 

Trumpets  your  name  through  the  waltz  and  the  wine. 

And  when  I  meet  you,  your  smile  it  is  colder ; 

Statelier^  prouder  your  features  have  grown  ; 
Rounder  each  white  and  magnificent  shoulder ; 

(Rather  too  low-necked  your  waist,  I  must  own.) 

Jewelled  and  muslined,  your  rich  hair  gold-netted, 

Queenly  'mid  flattering  voices  you  move, — 
Half  to  your  own  native  graces  indebted, 

Half  to  the  station  and  fortune  you  love. 

"  Marion  "  we  called  you ;  my  wife  you  called  "  Alice  " ; 

I  was  plain  "  Phil " ;  —  we  were  intimate  all : 
Strange,  as  we  leave  now  our  cards  at  your  palace, 

On  Mrs.  Prime  Goldbanks  of  Bubblemere  Hall ! 

Six  golden  lackeys  illumine  the  doorway: 

Sure,  one  would  think,  by  the  glances  they  throw, 

That  we  were  fresh  from  the  mountains  of  Norway, 
And  had  forgotten  to  shake  off  the  snow ! 


o 


They  will  permit  us  to  enter,  however ; 

Usher  us  into  her  splendid  saloon : 
There  we  sit  waiting  and  waiting  forever, 

As  one  would  watch  for  the  rise  of  the  moon. 

Or  it  may  be  to-day  's  not  her  "  reception  " : 
Still  she  's  at  home,  and  a  little  unbends,  — 

Framing,  while  dressing,  some  harmless  deception, 
How  she  shall  meet  her  "  American  "  friends. 
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Smiling  you  meet  us, —  but  not  quite  sincerely ; 

Low-voiced  you  greet  us, —  but  this  is  the  ton: 
This,  we  must  feel  it,  is  courtesy  merely,  — 

Not  the  glad  welcome  of  days  that  are  gone. 

You  are  in  England,  —  the  land  where  they  freeze  one, 
When  they  've  a  mind  to,  with  fashion  and  form : 

Yet,  if  you  choose,  you  can  thoroughly  please  one  : 
Currents  run  through  you  still  youthful  and  warm. 

So  one  would  think,  at  least,  seeing  you  moving, 

Radiant  and  gay,  at  the  Countess's  fete. 
Say,  was  that  babble  so  sweeter  than  loving  ? 

Where  was  the  charm,  that  you  lingered  so  late  ? 

Ah,  well  enough,  as  you  dance  on  in  joyance ! 

Still  well  enough,  at  your  dinners  and  calls ! 
Fashion  and  riches  will  mask  much  annoyance. 

Float  on,  fair  lady,  whatever  befalls  ! 

Yet,  Lady  Marion,  for  hours  and  for  hours 

You  are  alone  with  your  husband  and  lord. 
There  is  a  skeleton  hid  in  yon  flowers ; 

There  is  a  spectre  at  bed  and  at  board. 

Needs  no  confession  to  tell  there  is  acting 

Somewhere  about  you  a  tragedy  grim. 
All  your  bright  rays  have  a  sullen  refracting ; 

Everywhere  looms  up  the  image  of  him : 

Him,  —  whom  you  love  not,  there  is  no  concealing. 

How  could  you  love  him,  apart  from  his  gold  ? 
Nothing  now  left  but  your  fire-fly  wheeling,  — 

Flashing  one  moment,  then  pallid  and  cold ! 

Yet  you  Ve  accepted  the  life  that  he  offers,  — 

Sunk  to  his  level,  —  not  raised  him  to  yours. 
All  your  fair  flowers  have  their  roots  in  his  coffers : 

Empty  the  gold-dust,  and  then  what  endures  ? 

So,  then,  we  leave  you !    Your  world  is  not  ours. 

Alice  and  I  will  not  trouble  you  more. 
Almost  too  heavy  the  scent  of  these  flowers 

Down  the  broad  stairway.     Quick,  open  the  door ! 

Here,  in  the  free  air,  we  '11  pray  for  you,  lady  ! 

You  who  are  changed  to  us,  —  gone  from  us,  —  lost ! 
Soon  the  Atlantic  shall  part  us,  already 

Parted  by  gulfs  that  can  never  be  crossed ! 
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CHARLESTON  UNDER  ARMS. 


ON  Saturday  morning,  January  19, 
1861,  the  steamer  Columbia,  from  New 
York,  lay  off  the  harbor  of  Charleston 
in  full  sight  of  Fort  Sumter.  It  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  perhaps  would  never 
have  reached  the  knowledge  of  the  mag- 
azine-reading world,  nor  have  been  of 
any  importance  to  it,  but  for  the  attend- 
ant fact  that  I,  the  writer  of  this  article, 
was  on  board  the  steamer.  It  takes  two 
events  to  make  a  consequence,  as  well 
as  two  parties  to  make  a  bargain. 

The  sea  was  smooth ;  the  air  was  warm- 
ish and  slightly  misty ;  the  low  coast  show- 
ed bare  sand  and  forests  of  pines.  The 
dangerous  bar  of  the  port,  now  partially 
deprived  of  its  buoys,  and  with  its  main 
channel  rendered  perilous  by  the  hulks 
of  sunken  schooners,  revealed  itself  plain- 
ly, half  a  mile  ahead  of  us,  in  a  great 
crescent  of  yellow  water,  plainly  distin- 
guishable from  the  steel-gray  of  the  outer 
ocean.  Two  or  three  square-rigged  ves- 
sels were  anchored  to  the  southward  of 
us,  waiting  for  the  tide  or  the  tugs,  while 
four  or  five  pilot -boats  tacked  up  and 
down  in  the  lazy  breeze,  watching  for 
the  cotton-freighters  which  ought  at  this 
season  to  crowd  the  palmetto  wharves. 

"I  wish  we  could  get  the  duties  on 
those  ships  to  pay  some  of  our  military 
bills,"  said  a  genteel,  clean-spoken  Charles- 
tonian,  to  a  long,  green,  kindly -faced 
youth,  from  I  know  not  what  Southern 
military  academy. 

We  had  arrived  off  the  harbor  about 
midnight,  but  had  not  entered,  for  lack 
of  a  beacon  whereby  to  shape  our  course. 
Now  we  must  wait  until  noon  for  the 
tide,  standing  off  and  on  the  while  mere- 
ly to  keep  up  our  fires.  A  pilot  came 
under  our  quarter  in  his  little  schooner, 
and  told  us  that  the  steamer  Nashville 
had  got  out  the  day  before  with  only  a 
hard  bumping.  No  other  news  had  he : 
Fort  Sumter  had  not  been  taken,  nor 
assaulted  ;  the  independence  of  South 
Carolina  had  not  been  recognized ;  va- 


rious desirable  events  had  not. happened. 
In  short,  the  political  world  had  remain- 
ed during  our  voyage  in  that  chaotic 
status  quo  so  loved  by  President  Buchan- 
an. At  twelve  we  stood  for  the  bar, 
sounding  our  way  with  extreme  caution. 
Without  accident  we  passed  over  the 
treacherous  bottom,  although  in  places  it 
could  not  have  been  more  than  eighteen 
inches  below  our  keel.  The  shores  clos- 
ed in  on  both  sides  as  we  passed  onward. 
To  the  south  was  the  long,  low,  gray  Mor- 
ris Island,  with  its  extinguished  lighthouse, 
its  tuft  or  two  of  pines,  its  few  dwellings, 
r,nd  its  invisible  batteries.  To  the  north 
was  the  long,  low,  gray  Sullivan's  Island, 
a  repetition  of  the  other,  with  the  distinc- 
tions of  higher  sand-rolls,  a  village,  a  reg- 
ular fort,  and  palmettos.  We  passed  the 
huge  brown  Moultrie  House,  in  summer 
a  gay  resort,  at  present  a  barrack ;  passed 
the  hundred  scattered  cottages  of  the  isl- 
and, mostly  untenanted  now,  and  look- 
ing among  the  sand-drifts  as  if  they  had 
been  washed  ashore  at  random ;  passed 
the  low  walls  of  Fort  Moultrie,  once  visi- 
bly yellow,  but  now  almost  hidden  by  the 
new  glacis,  and  surmounted  by  piles  of 
barrels  and  bags  of  sand,  with  here  and 
there  palmetto  stockades  as  a  casing  for 
the  improvised  embrasures ;  passed  its 
black  guns,  its  solidly  built,  but  rusty  bar- 
racks, and  its  weather-worn  palmetto  flag 
waving  from  a  temporary  flag-staff.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor  was  Fort 
Johnstone,  a  low  point,  exhibiting  a  bar- 
rack, a  few  houses,  and  a  sand  redoubt, 
with  three  forty-two  pounders.  And  here, 
in  the  midst  of  all  things,  apparent  mas- 
ter of  all  things,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor  proper,  and  nearly  equidistant 
from  either  shore,  though  nearest  the 
southern,  frowned  Fort  Sumter,  a  huge 
and  lofty  and  solid  mass  of  brickwork 
with  stone  embrasures,  all  rising  from  a 
foundation  of  ragged  '  granite  boulders 
washed  by  the  tides.  The  port-holes 
were  closed  ;  a  dozen  or  so  of  monstrous 
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cannon  peeped  from  the  summit ;  two 
or  three  sentinels  paced  slowly  along  the 
parapet ;  the  stars  arid  stripes  blew  out 
from  the  lofty  flag-staff.  The  plan  of 
Fort  Sumter  may  be  briefly  described 
as  five -sided,  with  each  angle  just  so 
much  truncated  as  to  give  room  for  one 
embrasure  in  every  story.  Its  whole  air 
is  massive,  commanding,  and  formidable. 

Eighty  or  a  hundred  citizens,  volun- 
teers, cadets  from  the  military  academy, 
policemen,  and  negroes,  greeted  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Columbia  at  her  wharf.  It 
was  a  larger  crowd  than  usual,  partly  be- 
cause a  report  had  circulated  that  we 
should  be  forced  to  bring  to  off  Fort 
Sumter  and  give  an  account  of  our- 
selves, and  partly  because  many  persons 
in  Charleston  have  lately  been  perplexed 
with  an  abundant  leisure.  As  I  drove 
to  my  hotel,  I  noticed  that  the  streets 
showed  less  movement  of  business  and 
population  than  when  I  knew  them  four 
years  ago.  The  place  seemed  dirtier, 
too,  worse  paved,  shabbier  as  to  its  brick- 
work and  stucco,  and  worse  painted, — but 
whether  through  real  deterioration,  or  by 
comparison  with  the  neatly  finished  city 
which  I  had  lately  left,  I  cannot  decide. 
There  was  surely  not  a  third  of  the  usual 
shipping,  nor  a  quarter  of  the  accustomed 
cotton.  Here  and  there  were  wharves 
perfectly  bare,  not  only  of  masting  and 
of  freight,  but  even  of  dust,  as  if  they 
had  not  been  used  for  days,  or  possibly 
for  weeks. 

My  old  hotel  was  as  well  kept,  and  its 
table  as  plentiful  and  excellent  as  ever. 
I  believe  we  are  all  aware  by  this  time 
that  Charleston  has  not  suffered  from 
hunger ;  that  beef  has  not  sold  at  thirty- 
five  cents  a  pound,  but  rather  at  ten  or 
fifteen  ;  that  its  Minute  Men  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  come  down  upon  its 
citizens  for  forced  dinners  and  dollars ; 
that  the  State  loan  was  taken  willingly 
by  the  banks,  instead  of  unwillingly  by 
private  persons ;  that  the  rich,  so  far 
from  being  obliged  to  give  a  great  deal 
for  the  cause  of  Secession,  have  general- 
ly given  very  little ;  that  the  streets  are 
well-policed,  untrodden  by  mobs,  and  as 


orderly  as  those  of  most  cities ;  that,  in 
short,  the  revolution  so  far  has  been  po- 
litical, and  not  social.  At  the  same  time 
exports  and  imports  have  nearly  ceased ; 
business,  even  in  the  retail  form,  is  stag- 
nant ;  the  banks  have  suspended ;  debts 
are  not  paid. 

After  dinner  I  walked  up  to  the  Cita- 
del square  and  saw  a  drill  of  the  Home 
Guard.  About  thirty  troopers,  all  elder- 
ly men,  and  several  with  white  hair  and 
whiskers,  uniformed  in  long  overcoats  of 
homespun  gray,  went  through  some  of 
the  simpler  cavalry  evolutions  in  spite 
of  their  horses'  teeth.  The  Home  Guard 
is  a  volunteer  police  force,  raised  because 
of  the  absence  of  so  many  of  the  young 
men  of  the  city  at  the  islands,  and  be- 
cause of  the  supposed  necessity  of  keep- 
ing a  strong  hand  over  the  negroes.  A 
malicious  citizen  assured  me  that  it  was 
in  training  to  take  Fort  Sumter  by  charg- 
ing upon  it  at  low  water.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  square  from  where  I  stood 
rose  the  Citadel,  or  military  academy, 
a  long  and  lofty  reddish-yellow  building, 
stuccoed  and  castellated,  which,  by  the 
way,  I  have  seen  represented  in  one  of 
our  illustrated  papers  as  the  United  States 
Arsenal.  Under  its  walls  were  half  a  doz- 
en iron  cannon  which  I  judged  at  that 
distance  to  be  twenty-four  pounders.  A 
few  negroes,  certainly  the  most  leisurely 
part  of  the  population  at  this  period,  and 
still  fewer  white  people,  leaned  over  the 
shabby  fence  and  stared  listlessly  at  the 
horsemen,  with  the  air  of  people  whom 
habit  had  made  indifferent  to  such  spec- 
tacles. Near  me  three  men  of  the  mid- 
dle class  of  Charleston  talked  of  those 
two  eternal  subjects,  Secession  and  Fort 
Sumter.  One  of  them,  a  rosy-faced,  kind- 
ly-eyed, sincere,  seedy,  pursy  gentleman 
of  fifty,  congratulated  the  others  and 
thanked  God  because  of  the  present  high 
moral  stand  of  South  Carolina,  so  much 
loftier  than  if  she  had  seized  the  key  to 
her  main  harbor,  when  she  had  the  op- 
portunity. Her  honor  was  now  unspotted ; 
her  good  faith  and  her  love  of  the .  right 
were  visible  to  the  whole  world ;  while 
the  position  of  the  Federal  Government 
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was  disgraced  and  sapped  by  falsity,  of  planters,  and  almost  without  excep- 
Better  Sumter  treacherously  in  the  hands  tion  men  of  standing  and  property.  South 
of  the  United  States  than  in  the  hands  Carolina  is  an  oligarchy  in  spirit,  and  al- 
of  South  Carolina;  better  suffer  for  a  lows  no  plebeians  in  high  places.  Two 
time  under  physical  difficulties  than  for-  centuries  of  plenteous  feeding  and  favor- 
ever  under  moral  dishonor.  able  climate  showed  their  natural  results 

Simple-hearted  man,  a  fair  type  of  his  in  the  physique  of  these  people.  I  do 
fellow-citizens,  he  saw  but  his  own  side  not  think  that  I  exaggerate,  when  I  say 
of  the  question,  and  might  fairly  claim  that  they  averaged  six  feet  or  nearly  in 
in  this  matter  to  be  justified  by  his  faith,  height,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy 
His  bald  crown,  sandy  side-locks,  red-  pounds  or  thereabouts  in  weight.  One 
dish  whiskers,  sanguineous  cheeks,  and  or  two  would  have  brought  in  money,  if 
blue  eyes  were  all  luminous  with  confi-  enterprisingly  heralded  as  Swiss  or  Bel- 
dence  in  the  integrity  of  his  State,  and  gian  giants.  The  general  physiognomy 
with  scorn  for  the  meanness  and  wicked-  was  good,  mostly  high-featured,  often  corn- 
ness  of  her  enemies.  No  doubt  had  he  manding,  sometimes  remarkable  for  mas- 
that  the  fort  ought  to  be  surrendered  to  sive  beauty  of  the  Jovian  type,  and  al- 
South  Carolina ;  no  suspicion  that  the  most  invariably  distinguished  by  a  fear- 
Government  could  show  a  reason  for  less,  open-eyed  frankness,  in  some  in- 
holding  it,  aside  from  low  self-interest  stances  running  into  arrogance  and  pug- 
and  malice.  He  was  the  honest  mouth-  nacity.  I  remember  one  or  two  elderly 
piece  of  a  most  peculiar  people,  local  in  men,  in  particular,  whose  faces  would 
its  opinions  and  sentiments  beyond  any-  help  an  artist  to  idealize  a  Lacedsemo- 
thing  known  at  the  North,  even  in  self-  nian  general,  or  a  baron  of  the  Middle 
poised  Boston.  Changing  his  subject,  he  Ages.  In  dress  somewhat  careless,  and 
spoke  with  hostile,  yet  chivalrous,  respect  wearing  usually  the  last  fashion  but  one, 
of  the  pluck  of  the  Black  Republicans  they  struck  me  as  less  tidy  than  the  same 
in  Congress.  They  had  never  faltered  ;  class  when  I  saw  it  four  years  ago ;  and 
they  had  vouchsafed  no  hint  of  conces-  I  made  a  similar  remark  concerning  the 
sion  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  South-  citizens  of  Charleston, — not  only  men,  but 
erners  had  shamed  him  by  their  craven  women, — from  whom  dandified  suits  and 
spirit.  It  grieved,  it  mortified  him,  to  see  superb  silks  seem  to  have  departed  dur- 
such  a  man  as  Crittenden  on  his  knees  ing  the  present  martial  time.  Indeed,  I 
to  the  North,  begging,  actually  with  tears,  heard  that  economy  was  the  order  of  the 
for  what  he  ought  to  demand  as  a  right,  day ;  that  the  fashionables  of  Charleston 
with  head  erect  and  hands  clenched.  He  bought  nothing  new,  partly  because  of 
departed  with  a  mysterious  allusion  to  the  money  pressure,  and  partly  because 
some  secret  of  his  for  taking  Fort  Sum-  the  guns  of  Major  Anderson  might  any 
ter,  —  some  disagreeably  odorous  chem-  day  send  the  whole  city  into  mourning ; 
ical  preparation,  I  guessed,  by  the  scien-  that  patrician  families  had  discharged 
tific  terms  in  which  he  beclouded  himself,  their  foreign  cooks  and  put  their  daugh- 
—  something  which  he  expected  would  ters  into  the  kitchen  ;  that  there  were 
soon  be  called  for  by  the  Governor.  May  no  concerts,  no  balls,  and  no  marriages, 
he  never  smell  anything  worse,  even  in  Even  the  volunteers  exhibited  little  of 
the  other  world,  than  his  own  compounds !  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  war.  The  small 
Unionist,  and  perhaps  Consolidationist,  as  French  military  cap  was  often  the  only 
I  am,  I  could  not  look  upon  his  honest,  sign  of  their  present  profession.  The 
persuaded  face,  and  judge  him  a  traitor,  uniform,  when  it  appeared,  was  fre- 
at  least  not  to  any  sentiment  of  right  that  quently  a  coarse  homespun  gray,  charily 
was  in  his  own  soul.  trimmed  with  red  worsted,  and  stained 

Our  hotel  was  full  of  legislators  and  with  the  rains  and  earth  of  the  islands, 

volunteer  officers,  mostly  planters  or  sons  One  young  dragoon  in  this  sober  dress 
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walked  into  our  hotel,  trailing  the  clink-  their  calibre  ;  the  policemen  who  watch- 
ing steel  scabbard  of  his  sabre  across  the  ed  them  could  not  say ;  the  idlers  who 
marble  floor  of  the  vestibule  with  a  war-  gathered  about  them  disputed  upon  it : 
like  rattle  which  reminded  me  of  the  they  were  eighteen  pounders ;  they  were 
Austrian  officers  whom  I  used  to  see,  yes,  twenty-fours ;  they  were  thirty-sixes.  No- 
ami  hear,  stalking  about  the  cafe*  of  Flor-  body  could  tell  what  they  were  there  for. 
ence.  Half  a  dozen  surrounded  him  to  They  were  aimed  at  Fort  Sumter,  but 
look  at  and  talk  about  the  weapon.  A  would  not  carry  half  way  to  it.  They 
portly,  middle-aged  legislator  must  draw  could  hit  Fort  Pinckney,  but  that  was 
it  and  cut  and  thrust,  with  a  smile  of  not  desirable.  The  policeman  could  not 
boyish  satisfaction  between  his  grizzled  explain  ;  neither  could  the  idlers ;  nei- 
whiskers,  bringing  the  point  so  near  my  ther  can  I.  At  last  it  got  reported  about 
nose,  in  his  careless  eagerness,  that  I  the  city  that  they  were  to  sink  any  boats 
had  to  fall  back  upon  a  stronger,  that  is,  which  might  come  down  the  river  to  re- 
a  more  distant  position.  Then  half  a  inforce  Anderson ;  though  how  the  boats 
dozen  others  must  do  likewise,  their  eyes  were  to  get  into  the  river,  whether  by 
sparkling  like  those  of  children  examin-  railroad  from  Washington,  or  by  balloon 
ing  a  new  toy.  from  the  Free  States,  nobody  even  pre- 

"  It  's  not  very  sharp,"  said  one,  run-  tended  to  guess.     Standing  on  this  side 

ning  his  thumb  carefully  along  the  edge  of  the  Ashley,  and  looking  across  it,  you 

of  the  narrow  and  rather  light  blade.  naturally  see  the  other  side.     The  long 

"  Sharp  enough  to  cut  a  man's  head  line  of  nearly  dead  level,  with  its  stretch- 
open,"  averred  the  dragoon.  t  es  of  thin  pine-forest  and  its  occasional 

"  Well,  it 's  a  dam'  shame  that  sixty-  glares  of  open  sand,  gives  you  an  idea  of 
five  men  tharr  in  Sumter  should  make  nearly  the  whole  country  about  Charles- 
such  an  expense  to  the  State,"  declared  ton,  except  that  in  general  you  ought  to 
a  stout,  blonde  young  rifleman,  speaking  add  to  the  picture  a  number  of  noble 
with  a  burr  which  proclaimed  him  from  evergreen  oaks  bearded  with  pendent, 
the  up-country.  "  We  haven't  even  troy-  weird  Spanish  moss,  and  occasional  green 
ed  to  get 'em  out.  We  ought  at  least  to  spikes  of  the  tropical -looking  Spanish 
make  a  troyal."  bayonet.  Of  palmettos  there  are  none 

All  strangers  at  Charleston  walk  to  that  I  know  of  in  this  immediate  region, 
the  Battery.  It  is  the  extreme  point  of  save  the  hundred  or  more  on  Sullivan's 
the  city  peninsula,  its  right  facing  on  the  Island  and  the  one  or  two  exotics  in  the 
Ashley,  its  left  on  the  Cooper,  and  its  streets  of  Charleston.  In  the  middle  of 
outlook  commanding  the  entire  harbor,  the  Ashley,  which  is  here  more  than  a 
with  Fort  Sumter,  Fort  Pinckney,  Fort  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  lies  anchored  a 
Moultrie,  and  Fort  Johnstone  in  the  dis-  topsail  schooner,  the  nursery  of  the  South 
tance.  Plots  of  thin  clover,  a  perfect  Carolina  navy.  I  never  saw  it  sail  any- 
wonder  in  this  grassless  land  ;  prome-  where ;  but  then  my  opportunities  of  ob- 
nades,  neatly  fenced,  and  covered  with  servation  were  limited.  Quite  a  number 
broken  shells  instead  of  gravel ;  a  hand-  of  boys  are  on  board  of  it,  studying  mar- 
some  bronze  lantern-stand,  twenty-five  itime  matters ;  and  I  can  bear  witness 
feet  high,  meant  for  a  beacon  ;  a  long  that  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  to 
and  solid  stone  quay,  the  finest  sea-walk  row  themselves  ashore.  Possibly  they 
in  the  United  States ;  a  background  of  are  moored  thus  far  up  the  stream  to 
the  best  houses  in  Charleston,  three-sto-  guard  them  from  sea -sickness,  which 
ried  and  faced  with  verandas :  such  are  might  be  discouraging  to  young  sailors, 
the  features  of  the  Battery.  Lately  four  However,  I  ought  not  to  talk  on  this  sub- 
large  iron  guns,  mounted  like  field-pieces,  ject,  for  I  am  the  merest. civilian  and 
form  an  additional  attraction  to  boys  and  land-lubber, 
soldierly -minded  men.  Nobody  knew  My  first  conversation  in  Charleston  on 
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Secession  was  with  an  estimable  friend, 
Northern  -  born,  but  drawing  breath  of 
Southern  air  ever  since  he  attained  the 
age  of  manhood.  After  the  first  saluta- 
tion, he  sat  down,  his  hands  on  his  knees, 
gazing  on  the  floor,  and  shaking  his  head 
soberly,  if  not  sadly. 

"  You  have  found  us  in  a  pretty  fix, — 
in  a  pretty  fix  ! " 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Are 
you  really  going  out  ?  You  are  not  a 
politician,  and  will  tell  me  the  honest 
facts." 

"  Yes,  we  are  going  out,  —  there  is  no 
doubt  of  it.  I  have  not  been  a  seceder, 
—  I  have  even  been  called  one  of  the  dis- 
affected ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  admit  that 
secession  is  the  will  of  the  community. 
Perhaps  you  at  the  North  don't  believe 
that  we  are  honest  in  our  professions  and 
actions.  We  are  so.  The  Carolinians 
really  mean  to  go  out  of  the  Union,  and 
don't  mean  to  come  back.  They  say 
that  they  are  out,  and  they  believe  it. 
And  now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
us  ?  What  is  the  feeling  at  the  North  ?  " 

"  The  Union  must  and  shall  be  pre- 
served, at  all  hazards.  That  famous  dec- 
laration expresses  the  present  Northern 
popular  sentiment.  When  I  left,  peo- 
ple were  growing  martial ;  they  were 
joining  military  companies  ;  they  wanted 
to  fight ;  they  were  angry." 

"  So  I  supposed.  That  agrees  with 
what  I  hear  by  letter.  Well,  I  am  very 
sorry  for  it.  Our  people  here  will  not 
retreat ;  they  will  accept  a  war,  first.  If 
you  preserve  the  Union,  it  must  be  by 
conquest.  I  suppose  you  can  do  it,  if 
you  try  hard  enough.  The  North  is  a 
great  deal  stronger  than  the  South ;  it 
can  desolate  it,  —  crush  it.  But  I  hope 
it  won't  be  done.  I  wish  you  would 
speak  a  good  word  for  us,  when  you  go 
back.  You  can  destroy  us,  I  suppose. 
But  don't  you  think  it  would  be  inhu- 
man ?  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  im- 
politic ?  Do  you  think  it  would  result 
in  sufficient  good  to  counterbalance  the 
evident  and  certain  evil  ?  " 

"  Why,  people  reason  in  this  way.  They 
say,  that,  even  if  we  allow  the  final  in- 


dependence of  the  seceding  States,  we 
must  make  it  clear  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  the  right  of  secession,  but  only 
that  of  revolution  or  rebellion.  We  must 
fix  a  price  for  going  out  of  the  Union, 
which  shall  be  so  high  that  henceforward 
no  State  will  ever  be  willing  to  pay  it. 
We  must  kill,  once  for  all,  the  doctrine 
of  peaceable  secession,  which  is  nothing 
else  than  national  disintegration  and  ru- 
in. Lieutenant-Governor  Morton  of  In- 
diana declares  in  substance  that  England 
never  spent  blood  and  money  to  wiser 
purpose  than  when  she  laid  down  fifty 
thousand  lives  and  one  hundred  millions 
of  pounds  to  prevent  her  thirteen  disaf- 
fected colonies  from  having  their  own 
way.  No  English  colony  since  has  been 
willing  to  face  the  tremendous  issue  thus 
offered  it.  Just  so  it  is  the  interest,  it  is  the 
sole  safety  of  the  Federal  Government,  to 
try  to  hold  in  the  Cotton  States  by  force, 
and,  if  they  go  out,  to  oblige  them  to  pay 
an  enormous  price  for  the  privilege.  Rev- 
olution is  a  troublesome  luxury,  and  ought 
to  be  made  expensive.  That  is  the  way 
people  talk  at  the  North  and  at  Wash- 
ington. They  reason  thus,  you  see,  be- 
cause they  believe  that  this  is  not  a  league, 
but  a  nation." 

"  And  our  people  believe  that  the 
States  are  independent  and  have  a  right 
to  recede  from  the  Confederation  without 
asking  its  leave.  With  few  exceptions, 
all  agree  on  that ;  it  is  honest,  common 
public  opinion.  The  South  Carolinians 
sincerely  think  that  they  are  exercising 
a  right,  and  you  may  depend  that  they 
will  not  be  reasoned  nor  frightened  out 
of  it ;  and  if  the  North  tries  coercion, 
there  will  be  war.  I  don't  say  this  de- 
fiantly, but  sadly,  and  merely  because  I 
want  you  to  know  the  truth.  War  is 
abhorrent  to  my  feelings,  —  especially  a 
war  with  our  own  brethren  :  and  then 
we  are  so  poorly  prepared  for  it ! " 

Such  was  the  substance  of  several  con- 
versations. The  reader  may  rely,  I  think, 
on  the  justness  of  my  friend's  opinions, 
founded  as  they  are  on  his  honesty  of  in- 
tellect, his  moderation,  and  his  opportuni- 
ties for  studying  his  fellow-citizens.  All 
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told  me  the  same  story,  but  generally  with 
more  passion,  sometimes  with  defiance ; 
defiance  toward  the  Government,  I  mean, 
and  not  toward  me  personally;  for  the 
better  classes  of  Charleston  are  eminently 
courteous.  South  Carolina  had  seceded 
forever,  defying  all  the  hazards  ;  she 
would  accept  nothing  but  independence 
or  destruction ;  she  did  not  desire  any 
supposable  compromise  ;  she  had  alto- 
gether done  with  the  Union.  Yet  her 
desire  was  not  for  war ;  it  was  simply  and 
solely  for  escape.  She  would  forget  all 
her  wrongs  and  insults,  she  would  seek 
no  revenge  for  the  injurious  past,  pro- 
vided she  were  allowed  to  depart  with- 
out a  conflict.  Nearly  every  man  with 
whom  I  talked  began  the  conversation 

^3 

by  asking  if  the  North  meant  coercion, 
and  closed  it  by  deprecating  hostilities  and 
affirming  the  universal  wish  for  peaceable 
secession.  In  case  of  compulsion,  how- 
ever, the  State  would  accept  the  gage 
of  battle ;  her  sister  communities  of  the 
South  would  side  with  her,  the  moment 
they  saw  her  blood  flow  ;  Northern  com- 
merce would  be  devoured  by  privateers 
of  all  nations  under  the  Southern  flag; 
Northern  manufactures  would  perish  for 
lack  of  Southern  raw  material  and  South- 
ern consumers ;  Northern  banks  would 
suspend,  and  Northern  finances  go  into 
universal  insolvency ;  the  Southern  ports 
would  be  opened  forcibly  by  England 
and  France,  who  must  have  cotton ;  the 
South  would  flourish  in  the  struggle,  and 
the  North  decay. 

"  But  why  do  you  venture  on  this 
doubtful  future  ?  "  I  asked  of  one  gentle- 
man. "  What  is  South  Carolina's  griev- 
ance ?  The  Personal-Liberty  Bills  ?  " 

"Yes,  —  they  constitute  a  grievance. 
And  yet  not  much  of  one.  Some  of  us 
even  —  the  men  of  the  '  Mercury '  school, 
I  mean  —  do  not  complain  of  the  Union 
because  of  those  bills.  They  say  that  it 
is  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law  itself  which  is 
unconstitutional;  that  the  rendition  of  run- 
aways is  a  State  affair,  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  concern ;  that 
Massachusetts,  and  other  States,  were 
quite  right  in  nullifying  an  illegal  and 


aggressive  statute.  Besides,  South  Car- 
olina has  lost  very  few  slaves." 

"  Is  it  the  Territorial  Question  which 
forces  you  to  quit  us  ?  " 

"  Not  in  its  practical  issues.  The  South 
needs  no  more  territory ;  has  not  negroes 
to  colonize  it.  The  doctrine  of '  No  more 
Slave  States '  is  an  insult  to  us,  but  hard- 
ly an  injury.  The  flow  of  population  has 
settled  that  matter.  You  have  won  all 
the  Territories,  not  even  excepting  New 
Mexico,  where  slavery  exists  nominally, 
but  is  sure  to  die  out  under  the  hostile 
influences  of  unpropitious  soil  and  cli- 
mate. The  Territorial  Question  has  be- 
come a  mere  abstraction.  We  no  lon- 
ger talk  of  it." 

"  Then  your  great  grievance  is  the 
election  of  Lincoln  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  the  grievance  is  all  the  greater 
because  he  was  elected  according  to  all 
the  forms  of  law  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  If  he  had  been  got  into  the  Presi- 
dency by  trickery,  by  manifest  cheating, 
your  grievance  would  have  been  less  com- 
plete?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Is  Lincoln  considered  here  to  be  a 
bad  or  dangerous  man  ? " 

"  Not  personally.  I  understand  that 
he  is  a  man  of  excellent  private  charac- 
ter, and  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  him 
as  a  ruler,  inasmuch  as  he  has  never  been 
tried.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  simply  a  sign  to  us 
that  we  are  in  danger,  and  must  provide 
for  our  own  safety." 

"  You  secede,  then,  solely  because  you 
think  his  election  proves  that  the  mass  of 
the  Northern  people  is  adverse  to  you 
and  your  interests  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  So  Mr.  Wigfall  of  Texas  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head,  when  he  said  substantially 
that  the  South  cannot  be  at  peace  with 
the  North  until  the  latter  concedes  that 
slavery  is  right  ?  " 

"  Well,  —  I  admit  it ;  that  is  precisely 
it." 

I  desire  the  reader  to  note  the  loyal 
frankness,  the  unshrinking  honesty  of 
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these  avowals,  so  characteristic  of  the 
South  Carolina  morale.  Whenever  the 
native  of  that  State  does  an  act  or  holds 
an  opinion,  it  is  his  nature  to  confess  it 
and  avow  the  motives  thereof,  without 
quibbling  or  hesitation.  It  is  a  persuad- 
ed, self-poised  community,  strikingly  like 
its  negative  pole  on  the  Slavery  Question, 
Massachusetts.  All  those  Charlestohians 
whom  I  talked  with  I  found  open-hearted 
in  their  secession,  and  patient  of  my  open- 
heartedness  as  an  advocate  of  the  Union, 
although  often  astonished,  I  suspect,  that 
any  creature  capable  of  drawing  a  con- 
clusion from  two  premises  should  think 
so  differently  from  themselves. 

"  But  have  you  looked  at  the  platform 
of  the  Republicans  ?  "  I  proceeded.  "  It 
is  not  adverse  to  slavery  in  the  States ; 
it  only  objects  to  its  entrance  into  the 
Territories ;  it  is  not  an  Abolition  plat- 
form." 

•  "  We  don't  trust  in  the  platform ;  we 

believe  that  it  is  an  incomplete  expres- 
sion of  the  party  creed, — that  it  suppress- 
es more  than  it  utters.  The  spirit  which 
keeps  the  Republicans  together  is  enmity 
to  slavery,  and  that  spirit  will  never  be 
satisfied  until  the  system  is  extinct." 

"  Finally, — yes;  gradually  and  quiet- 
ly and  safely,  —  that  is  possible.  I  sup- 
pose that  the  secret  and  generally  uncon- 
scious animus  of  the  party  is  one  which 
•will  abolitionize  it  after  a  long  while." 

"  When  will  it  begin  to  act  in  an  abo- 
lition sense,  do  you  think  ?  " 

*'  I  can't  say :  perhaps  a  hundred  years 
from  now ;  perhaps  two  hundred." 

There  was  a  general  laugh  from  the 
half-dozen  persons  who  formed  the  group. 

"  What  time  do  you  fix  ?  "  I  inquir- 
ed. 

"  Two  years.  But  for  this  secession  of 
ours,  there  would  have  been  bills  before 
Congress  within  two  years,  looking  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  navy-yards,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  etc.  That  would 
be  only  the  point  of  the  wedge,  which 
would  soon  assume  the  dimensions  of  an 
attack  on  slavery  in  the  States.  Look 
how  aggressive  the  party  has  been  in  the 
question  of  the  Territories." 


"  The  questions  are  different.  When 
Congress  makes  local  laws  for  Utah,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  will  do  likewise  for 
South  Carolina.  You  might  as  well  infer, 
that,  because  a  vessel  sails  from  Liverpool 
to  New  York  in  ten  days,  therefore  it  will 
sail  overland  to  St.  Louis  in  five  more." 

Incredulous  laughter  answered  me  again. 
The  South  has  labored  under  two  delu- 
sions :  first,  that  the  Republicans  are  Abo- 
litionists ;  second,  that  the  North  can  be 
frightened.  Back  of  these,  rendering 
them  fatally  effective,  lies  that  other  de- 
lusion, the  imagined  right  of  peaceable 
secession,  founded  on  a  belief  in  the  full 
and  unresigned  sovereignty  of  the  States. 
Let  me  tell  a  story  illustrative  of  the 
depth  to  which  this  belief  has  penetrated. 
Years  ago,  a  friend  of  mine,  talking  to  a 
Charleston  boy  about  patriotism,  asked 
him,  "  What  is  the  name  of  your  coun- 
try ?  "  "  South  Carolina ! "  responded 
the  eight-year-old,  promptly  and  proud- 
ly. What  Northern  boy,  what  Massachu- 
setts boy  even,  would  not  have  replied, 
"  The  United  States  of  America  "  ? 

South  Carolina,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
has  long  been  a  disunionist  community, 
or  nearly  so,  deceived  by  the  idea  that 
the  Confederation  is  a  bar  rather  than  a 
help  to  her  prosperity,  and  waiting  only 
for  a  good  chance  to  quit  it.  Up  to  the 
election  of  Lincoln  all  timid  souls  were 
against  secession ;  now  they  are  for  it,  be- 
cause they  think  it  less  dangerous  than 
submission.  For  instance,  when  I  asked 
one  gentleman  what  the  South  expected 
to  gain  by  going  out,  he  replied,  "  First, 
safety.  Our  slaves  have  heard  of  Lin- 
coln,—  that  he  is  a  black  man,  or  black 
Republican,  or  black  something,  —  that 
he  is  to  become  ruler  of  this  country  on 
the  fourth  of  March, —  that  he  is  a  friend 
of  theirs,  and  will  free  them.  We  must 
establish  our  independence  in  order  to 
make  them  believe  that  they  are  beyond 
his  help.  We  have  had  to  hang  some  of 
them  in  Alabama, —  and  we  expect  to  be 
obliged  to  hang  others,  perhaps  many." 

This  was  not  the  only  statement  of  the 
sort  which  I  heard  in  Charleston.  Other 
persons  assured  me  of  the  perfect  fidelity 
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of  the  negroes,  and  declared  that  they 
would  even  fight  against  Northern  invad- 
ers, if  needful.  Skepticism  in  regard  to 
this  last  comfortable  belief  is,  however, 
not  wanting. 

"  If  it  comes  to  a  war,  you  have  one 
great  advantage  over  us,"  said  to  me  a 
military  gentleman,  lately  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States.  "  Your  working-class 
is  a  fighting-class,  and  will  constitute  the 
rank  and  file  of  your  armies.  Our  work- 
ing-class is  not  a  fighting-class.  Indeed, 
there  is  some  reason  to  fear,  that,  if  it 
take  up  arms  at  all,  it  will  be  on  the 
wrong  side." 

My  impression  is,  that  a  prevalent, 
though  not  a  universal  fear,  existed  lest 
the  negroes  should  rise  in  partial  insur- 
rections on  or  about  the  fourth  of  March. 
A  Northern  man,  who  had  lived  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  back-country  of  South 
Carolina,  had  married  there,  and  had 
lately  travelled  through  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  South,  informed  me  that 
many  of  the  villages  were  lately  form- 
ing Home  Guards,  as  a  measure  of  de- 
fence against  the  slave  population.  The 
Home  Guard  is  frequently  a  cavalry 
corps,  and  is  always  composed  of  men 
who  have  passed  the  usual  term  of  mili- 
tary service  ;  for  it  is  deemed  necessary 
to  reserve  the  youth  of  the  country  to 
meet  the  "  Northern  masses,"  the  "  Fed- 
eral mercenaries,"  on  the  field  of  possible 
battle.  By  letters  from  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  I  learn  that  unusual  precau- 
tions have  been  common  during  the  last 
winter,  many  persons  locking  up  their 
negroes  over  night  in  the  quarters,  and 
most  sleeping  with  arms  at  hand,  ready 
for  nocturnal  conflict.  Whoever  consid- 
ers the  necessarily  horrible  nature  of  a 
servile  insurrection  will  find  in  it  some 
palliation  for  Southern  violence  toward 
suspected  incendiaries  and  Southern  pre- 
cipitation in  matters  of  secession,  however 
strongly  he  may  still  maintain  that  lynch- 
law  should  not  usurp  the  place  of  justice, 
nor  revolution  the  place  of  regular  gov- 
ernment. If  you  live  in  a  powder-maga- 
zine, you  positively  must  feel  inhospita- 
bly inclined  towards  a  man  who  presents 


himself  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth.  Even 
if  he  shows  you  that  it  is  but  a  tireless 
stump,  it  still  makes  you  uneasy.  And 
if  you  catch  sight  of  a  multitude  of  smok- 
ers, distant  as  yet,  but  apparently  intent 
on  approaching,  you  will  be  very  apt  to 
rush  toward  them,  deprecate  their  ad- 
vance, forbid  it,  or  possibly  threaten 
armed  resistance,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  considered  aggressive. 

Are  all  the  South  Carolinians  disunion- 
ists  ?  It  seemed  so  when  I  was  there  in 
January,  1861,  and  yet  it  did  not  seem  so 
when  I  was  there  in  1855  and  '56.  At  that 
time  you  could  find  men  in  Charleston 
who  held  that  the  right  of  secession  was 
but  the  right  of  revolution,  of  rebellion, — 
well  enough,  if  successful,  but  inductive 
to  hanging,  if  unfortunate.  Now  those 
same  men  nearly  all  argue  for  the  right 
of  peaceable  secession,  declaring  that  the 
State  has  a  right  to  go  out  at  will,  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
right  to  coerce  or  punish  it.  These 
turncoats  are  the  sympathetic,  who  are 
carried  away  by  a  rush  of  popular  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  fearful  or  peaceable, 
who  dread  or  dislike  violence.  Let  us 
see  how  a  timid  Unionist  can  be  con- 
verted into  an  advocate  of  the  right  of 
secession.  Let  us  suppose  a  boat  with 
three  men  on  board,  which  is  hailed  by 
a  revenue-cutter,  with  a  threat  of  firing, 
if  she  does  not  come  to.  Two  of  these 
men  believe  that  the  revenue-officer  is 
performing  a  legal  duty,  and  desire  to 
obey  him  ;  but  the  third,  a  reckless,  dom- 
ineering fellow,  seizes  the  helm,  lets  the 
sail  fill,  and  attempts  to  run  by,  mean- 
time declaring  at  the  top  of  his  voice  that 
the  cutter  has  no  business  to  stop  his  prog- 
ress. The  others  dare  not  resist  him  and 
cannot  persuade  him.  Now,  then,  what 
position  will  they  take  as  to  the  right  of 
the  revenue-officer  to  fire  ?  Ten  to  one 
they  will  join  their  comrade  whom  they 
lately  opposed ;  they  will  cry  out,  that  the 
pursuer  was  wrong  in  ordering  them  to 
stop,  and  ought  not  to  punish  them  for 
disobedience  ;  in  short,  they  will  be  con- 
verted by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
into  advocates  of  the  right  of  peaceable 
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secession.  I  understand,  indeed  I  know, 
that  there  are  a  few  opponents  of  dis- 
union remaining  in  South  Carolina ;  but, 
although  they  are  wealthy  people  and  of 
good  position,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they 
have  not  an  atom  of  political  influence. 

Secession  peaceable !  It  is  what  is 
most  particularly  desired  at  Charleston, 
and,  I  believe,  throughout  the  Cotton 
States.  Certainly,  when  I  was  there, 
the  war-party,  the  party  of  the  "  Mercu- 
ry," was  not  in  the  ascendant,  unless  in 
the  sense  of  having  been  "  hoist  with  its 
own  petard"  when  it  cried  out  for  im- 
mediate hostilities.  Not  only  Governor 
Pickens  and  his  Council,  but  nearly  all 
the  influential  citizens,  were  opposed  to 
bloodshed.  They  demanded  indepen- 
dence and  Fort  Sumter,  but  desired 
and  hoped  to  get  both  by  argument. 
They  believed,  or  tried  to  believe,  that 
at  last  the  Administration  would  hearken 
to  reason  and  grant  to  South  Carolina 
what  it  seemed  to  them  could  not  be  de- 
nied her  with  justice.  The  battle-cry  of 
the  "  Mercury,"  urging  precipitation  even 
at  the  expense  of  defeat,  for  the  sake  of 
uniting  the  South,  was  listened  to  with- 
out enthusiasm,  except  by  the  young  and 
thoughtless. 

"  We  shall  never  attack  Fort  Sum- 
ter," said  one  gentleman.  "Don't  you 
see  why?  I  have  a  son  in  the* trenches, 
my  next  neighbor  has  one,  everybody  in 
the  city  has  one.  Well,  we  shan't  let  our 
boys  fight ;  we  can 't  bear  to  lose  them. 
We  don't  want  to  risk  our  handsome, 
genteel,  educated  young  fellows  against  a 
gang  of  Irishmen,  Germans,  British  de- 
serters, and  New  York  roughs,  not  worth 
killing,  and  yet  instructed  to  kill  to  the 
best  advantage.  We  can't  endure  it, 
and  we  shan't  do  it." 

This  repugnance  to  stake  the  lives  of 
South  Carolina  patricians  against  the 
lives  of  low-born  mercenaries  was  a  feel- 
ing that  I  frequently  heard  expressed. 
It  was  betting  guineas  against  pennies, 
and  on  a  limited  stock  of  guineas. 

Other  men,  anti-secessionists  even,  as- 
sured me  that  war  was  inevitable,  that 
Fort  Sumter  would  be  attacked,  that  the 


volunteers  were  panting  for  the  strife, 
that  Governor  Pickens  was  excessively 
unpopular  because  of  his  peaceful  incli- 
nations, and  that  he  would  soon  be  forced 
to  give  the  signal  for  battle.  Once  or 
twice  I  was  seriously  invited  to  stay  a 
few  days  longer,  in  order  to  witness  the 
struggle  and  victory  of  South  Carolina. 
However,  it  was  clear  that  the  enthusi- 
asm and  confidence  of  the  people  were 
no  longer  what  they  had  been.  Several 
dull  and  costly  weeks  had  passed  since 
the  passage  of  the  secession  ordinance. 
Stump  -  speeches,  torchlight  -  processions, 
fireworks,  and  other  jubilations,  were 
among  bygone  things.  The  flags  were 
falling  to  pieces,  and  the  palmettos  with- 
ering, unnoticed  except  by  strangers. 
Men  had  begun  to  realize  that  a  hurrah 
is  jiot  sufficient  to  carry  out  a  great  rev- 
olution successfully ;  that  the  work  which 
they  had  undertaken  was  weightier,  and 
the  reward  of  it  more  distant,  if  not  more 
doubtful,  than  they  had  supposed.  The 
political  prophets  had  been  forced,  like 
the  Millerites,  to  ask  an  extension  for 
their  predictions.  The  anticipated  fleet 
of  cotton-freighters  had  not  arrived  from 
Europe,  and  the  expected  twelve  millions 
of  foreign  gold  had  not  refilled  the  collaps- 
ed banks.  The  daily  expenses  were  es- 
timated at  twenty  thousand  dollars ;  the 
treasury  was  in  rapid  progress  of  deple- 
tion ;  and  as  yet  no  results.  It  is  not 
wonderful,  that,  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, the  most  enthusiastic  secessionists 
were  not  gay,  and  that  the  general  phys- 
iognomy of  the  city  was  sober,  not  to  say 
troubled.  -It  must  not  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  any  visible  discontent 
or  even  discouragement.  "  We  are  suf- 
fering in  our  affairs,"  said  a  business-man 
to  me ;  "  but  you  will  hear  no  grumbling." 
"  We  expect  to  be  poor,  very  poor,  for 
two  or  three  years,"  observed  a  lady; 
"but  we  are  willing  to  bear  it,  for  the 
sake  of  the  noble  and  prosperous  end." 
"  Our  people  do  not  want  concessions, 
and  will  never  be  tempted  back  into  the 
Union,"  was  the  voice  of  every  private 
person,  as  well  as  of  the  Legislature.  "  I 
hope  the  Republicans  will  offer  no  com- 
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promise,"  remarked  one  excellent  per- 
son who  has  not  favored  the  revolution. 
"  They  would  be  sure  to  see  it  rejected : 
that  would  humiliate  them  and  anger 
them ;  then  there  would  be  more  dan- 
ger of  war." 

Hatred  of  Buchanan,  mingled  with 
contempt  for  him,  I  found  almost  uni- 
versal. If  any  Northerner  should  ever 
get  into  trouble  in  South  Carolina  be- 
cause of  his  supposed  abolition  tendencies, 
I  advise  him  to  bestow  a  liberal  cursing 
on  our  Old  Public  Functionary,  assuring 
him  that  he  will  thereby  not  only  escape 
tar  and  feathers,  but  acquire  popularity. 
The  Carolinians  called  the  then  President 
double-faced  and  treacherous,  hardly  al- 
lowing him  the  poor  credit  of  being  a  well- 
intentioned  imbecile.  Why  should  they 
not  consider  him  false  ?  Up  to  the  gar- 
risoning of  Fort  Sumter  he  favored  the 
project  of  secession  full  as  decidedly  as 
he  afterwards  crossed  it.  Did  he  think 
that  he  was  laying  a  train  to  blow  the 
Republicans  off  their  platform,  and  leave 
off  his  labor  in  a  fright,  when  he  found 
that  the  powder-bags  to  be  exploded  had 
been  placed  under  the  foundations  of  the 
Union  ?  The  man  who  could  explain  Mr. 
Buchanan  would  have  a  better  title  than 
Daniel  Webster  to  be  called  The  Great 
Expounder. 

During  the  ten  days  of  my  sojourn, 
Charleston  was  full  of  surprising  reports 
and  painful  expectations.  If  a  door  slam- 
med, we  stopped  talking,  arid  looked  at 
each  other;  and  if  the  sound  was  repeat- 
ed, we  went  to  the  window  and  listened 
for  Fort  Sumter.  Every  strange  noise 
was  metamorphosed  by  the  watchful  ear 
into  the  roar  of  cannon  or  the  rush  of 
soldierv.  Women  trembled  at  the  salutes 

w 

which  were  fired  in  honor  of  the  secession 
of  other  States,  fearing  lest  the  struggle 
had  commenced  and  the  dearly-loved  son 
or  brother  in  volunteer  uniform  was  al- 
ready under  the  storm  of  the  columbiads. 
One  day,  a  reinforcement  was  coming  to 
Anderson,  and  the  troops  must  attack  him 
before  it  arrived ;  the  next  day,  Florida 
had  assaulted  Fort  Pickens,  and  South 
Carolina  was  bound  to  dash  her  bare  bos- 
VOL.  vn.  32 


om  against  Fort  Sumter.  The  batteries 
were  strong  enough  to  make  a  breach; 
and  then  again,  the  best  authorities  had 
declared  them  not  strong  enough.  A 
columbiad  throwing  a  ball  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds,  sufficient  to  crack  the 
strongest  embrasures,  was  on  its  way  from 
some  unknown  region.  An  Armstrong 
gun  capable  of  carrying  ten  miles  had  ar- 
rived or  was  about  to  arrive.  No  one 
inquired  whether  Governor  Pickens  had 
suspended  the  law  of  gravitation  in  South 
Carolina,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ordinari- 
ly an  Armstrong  gun  will  not  carry  five 
miles, — nor  whether,  in  such  case,  the  guns 
of  Fort  Sumter  might  not  also  be  expect- 
ed to  double  their  range.  Major  Ander- 
son was  a  Southerner,  who  would  surren- 
der rather  than  shed  the  blood  of  fellow- 
Southerners.  Major  Anderson  was  an 
army-officer,  incapable  by  his  professional 
education  of  comprehending  State  rights, 
angry  because  he  had  been  charged  with 
cowardice  in  withdrawing  from  FortMoul- 
trie,  and  resolved  to  defend  himself  to  the 
death. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  city  papers  were 
strangely  deficient  in  local  news  concern- 
ing the  revolution,— possibly  from  a  fear  of 
giving  valuable  military  information  to  the 
enemy  at  Washington.  Uselessly  did  I 
study  them  for  particulars  concerning  the 
condition  of  the  batteries,  and  the  num- 
ber of  guns  and  troops,  —  finding  little  in 
them  but  mention  of  parades,  soldierly 
festivities,  offers  of  service  by  enthusiastic 
citizens,  and  other  like  small  business.  I 
thought  of  visiting  the  islands,  but  heard 
that  strangers  were  closely  watched  there, 
and  that  a  permit  from  authority  to  enter 
the  forts  was  difficult  to  obtain.  Fortune, 
or  rather,  misfortune,  favored  me  in  this 
matter. 

After  passing  six  days  in  Charleston, 
hearing  much  that  was  extraordinary,  but 
seeing  little,  I  left  in  the  steamer  Colum- 
bia for  New  York.  The  main  opening 
to  the  harbor,  or  Ship  Channel,  as  it  is 
called,  being  ohoked  with  sunken  vessels, 
and  the  Middle  Channel  little  known,  our 
only  resource  for  exit  was  Maffitt's  Chan- 
nel, a  narrow  strip  of  deep  water  closely 
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skirting  Sullivan's  Island.  It  was  half- 
past  six  in  the  morning,  slightly  misty  and 
very  quiet.  Passing  Fort  Sumter,  then 
Fort  Moultrie,  we  rounded  a  low  break-* 
water,  and  attempted  to  take  the  chan- 
nel. I  have  heard  a  half-dozen  reasons 
why  we  struck ;  but  all  I  venture  to  af- 
firm is  that  we  did  strike.  There  was  a 
bump  ;  we  hoped  it  was  the  last :  —  there 
was  another ;  we  hoped  again  :  —  there 
was  a  third;  we  stopped.  The  wheels 
rolled  and  surged,  bringing  the  fine  sand 
from  the  bottom  and  changing  the  green 
waters  to  yellow;  but  the  Columbia  re- 
mained inert  under  the  gray  morning 
sky,  close  alongside  of  the  brown,  damp 
beach  of  Sullivan's  Island.  There  was 
only  a  faint  breeze,  and  a  mere  ripple 
of  a  sea ;  but  even  those  slight  forces 
swung  our  stern  far  enough  toward  the 
land  to  complete  our  helplessness.  We  lay 
broadside  to  the  shore,  in  the  centre  of  a 
small  crescent  or  cove,  and,  consequent- 
ly, unable  to  use  our  engines  without  for- 
cing either  bow  or  stern  higher  up  on  the 
sloping  bottom.  The  Columbia  tried  to 
advance,  tried  to  back  water,  and  then 
gave  up  the  contest,  standing  upright  on 
her  flat  flooring  with  no  motion  beyond 
an  occasional  faint  bumping.  The  tug- 
boat Aid,  half  a  mile  ahead  of  us,  cast  off 
from  the  vessel  which  it  was  taking  out, 
and  came  to  our  assistance.  Apparently 
it  had  been  engaged  during  the  night  in 
watching  the  harbor;  for  on  deck  stood 
a  score  of  volunteers  in  gray  overcoats, 
while  the  naval-looking  personage  with 
grizzled  whiskers  who  seemed  to  com- 
mand was  the  same  Lieutenant  Coste 
who  transferred  the  revenue-cutter  Aiken 
from  the  service  of  the  United  States  to 
that  of  South  Carolina.  The  Aid  took 
hold  of  us,  broke  a  large  new  hawser  af- 
ter a  brief  struggle,  and  then  went  up  to 
the  city  to  report  our  condition. 

The  morning  was  lowery,  with  driving 
showers  running  through  it  from  time  to 
time,  and  an  atmosphere  penetratingly 
damp  and  cheerless.  On  the  beach  two 
companies  of  volunteers  were  drilling  in 
the  rain,  no  doubt  getting  an  appetite  for 
breakfast.  Without  uniforms,  their  trou- 


sers tucked  into  their  boots,  and  here  and 
there  a  white  blanket  fastened  shawl-like 
over  the  shoulders,  they  looked,  as  one  of 
our  passengers  observed,  like  a  party  of 
returned  Californians.  Their  line  was 
uneven,  their  wheeling  excessively  loose, 
their  evolutions  of  the  simplest  and  yet 
awkwardly  executed.  Evidently  they 
were  newly  embodied,  and  from  the 
country;  for  the  Charleston  companies 
are  spruce  in  appearance  and  well  drill- 
ed. Half  a  dozen  of  them,  who  had 
been  on  sentinel  duty  during  the  night, 
discharged  their  guns  in  the  air, —  a  daily 
process,  rendered  necessary  by  the  moist 
atmosphere  of  the  harbor  at  this  season ; 
and  then,  the  exercise  being  over,  there 
was  a  general  scamper  for  the  shelter  of 
a  neighboring  cottage,  low-roofed  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  veranda  after  the  fashion 
of  Sullivan's  Island.  Within  half  an  hour 
they  reappeared  in  idle  squads,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  kill  the  heavy  time  by  staring 
at  us  as  we  stared  at  them.  One  individ- 
ual, learned  in  sea-phrase,  insulted  our 
misfortune  by  bawling,  "  Ship  ahoy ! "  A 
fellow  in  a  red  shirt,  who  looked  more 
like  a  Bowery  bhoy  than  like  a  Caro- 
linian, hailed  the  captain  to  know  if  he 
might  come  aboard;  whereupon  he  was 
surrounded  by  twenty  others,  who  ap- 
peared to  question  him  and  confound 
him  until  he  thought  it  best  to  disap- 
pear unostentatiously.  I  conjectured 
that  he  was  a  hero  of  Northern  birth, 
who  had  concluded  to  run  away,  if  he 
could  do  it  safely. 

When  we  tired  of  the  volunteers,  we 
looked  at  the  harbor  and  its  inanimate 
surroundings.  A  ship  from  Liverpool, 
a  small  steamer  from  Savannah,  and  a 
schooner  or  two  of  the  coasting  class  pass- 
ed by  us  toward  the  city  during  the  day, 
showing  to  what  small  proportions  the 
commerce  of  Charleston  had  sudden- 
ly shrunk.  On  shore  there  seemed  to 
be  no  population  aside  from  the  volun- 
teers. Sullivan's  Island  is  a  summer  re- 
sort, much  favored  by  Charlestonians  in 
the  hot  season,  because  of  its  coolness  and 
healthfulness,  but  apparently  almost  unin- 
habited in  winter,  notwithstanding  that  it 
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boasts  a  village  called  Moultrieville.  Its 
hundred  cottages  are  mostly  of  one  mod- 
el, square,  low-roofed,  a  single  story  in 
height,  and  surrounded  by  a  veranda,  a 
portion  of  which  is  in  some  instances  in- 
closed by  blinds  so  as  to  add  to  the  amount 
of  shelter.  Paint  has  been  sparingly  used, 
when  applied  at  all,  and  is  seldom  renew- 
ed, when  weather-stained.  The  favorite 
colors,  at  least  those  which  most  strike 
the  eye  at  a  distance,  are  green  and  yel- 
low. The  yards  are  apt  to  be  full  of 
sand-drifts,  which  are  much  prized  by  the 
possessors,  with  whom  it  is  an  object  to  be 
secured  from  high  tides  and  other  more 
permanent  aggressions  of  the  ocean.  The 
whole  island  is  but  a  verdureless  sand- 
drift,  of  which  the  outlines  are  constantly 
changing  under  the  influence  of  winds  and 
waters.  Fort  Moultrie,  once  close  to  the 
shore,  as  I  am  told,  is  now  a  hundred  yards 
from  it ;  while,  half  a  mile  off,  the  sea  flows 
over  the  site  of  a  row  of  cottages  not  long 
since  washed  away.  Behind  Fort  Moul- 
trie, where  the  land  rises  to  its  highest, 
appears  a  continuous  foliage  of  the  fa- 
mous palmettos,  a  low  palm,  strange  to 
the  Northern  eye,  but  not  beautiful,  un- 
less to  those  who  love  it  for  its  associa- 
tions. Compared  with  its  brothers  of  the 
East,  it  is  short,  contracted  in  outline,  and 
deficient  in  waving  grace. 

The  chill  mist  and  drizzling  rain  fre- 
quently drove  us  under  cover.  While 
enjoying  my  cigar  in  the  little  smoking- 
room  on  the  promenade-deck,  I  listened 
to  the  talk  of  four  players  of  euchre,  two 
of  them  Georgians,  one  a  Carolinian,  and 
one  a  pro-slavery  New-Yorker. 

"  I  wish  the  Cap'n  would  invite  old 
Greeley  on  board  his  boat  in  New  York," 
said  the  Gothamite,  "  and  then  run  him 
off  to  Charleston.  I  'd  give  ten  thousand 
dollars  towards  paying  expenses ;  that  is, 
if  they  could  do  what  they  was  a  mind  to 
with  him." 

"  1  reckon  a  little  more  'n  ten  thousand 
dollars  'd  do  it,"  grinned  Georgian  First. 

"  They  'd  cut  him  up  into  little  bits," 
pursued  the  New-Yorker. 

"  They  'd  worry  him  first  like  a  cat 
does  a  mouse,"  added  the  Carolinian. 


"  I  'd  rather  serve  Beecher  or  —  what 
's  his  name  ? —  Cheever,  that  trick,"  ob- 
served Georgian  Second.  "  It 's  the  cuss- 
ed parsons  that  's  done  all  the  mischief. 
Who  played  that  bower?  Yours,  eh? 
My  deal." 

"  I  want  to  smash  up  some  of  these  dam' 
Black  Republicans,"  resumed  the  New- 
Yorker.  "  I  want  to  see  the  North  suffer 
some.  I  don't  care,  if  New  York  catches 
it.  I  own  about  forty  thousand  dollars' 

worth  of  property  in Street,  and  I 

want  to  see  the  grass  growing  all  round 
it.  Blasted,  if  I  can  get  a  hand  any 
way!" 

"  I  say,  we  should  be  in  a  tight  place, 
if  the  forts  went  to  firing  now,"  suggested 
the  Carolinian.  "  Major  Anderson  would 
have  a  fair  chance  at  us,  if  he  wanted  to 
do  us  any  harm." 

"  Damn  Major  Anderson  ! "  answered 
the  New-Yorker.  "I  'd  shoot  him  my- 
self, if  I  had  a  chance.  I  've  heard  about 
Bob  Anderson  till  I  'm  sick  of  it." 

Of  this  fashion  of  conversation  you 
may  hear  any  desired  amount  at  the 
South,  by  going  among  the  right  sort  of 
people.  Let  us  take  it  for  granted,  with- 
out making  impertinent  inquiry,  that  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  is  ever  uttered  in  any  oth- 
er country,  whether  in  pot-house  or  par- 
lor. I  suppose  that  such  remarks  seem 
very  horrid  to  ladies  and  other  gentle- 
minded  folk,  who  perhaps  never  heard 
the  like  in  their  lives,  and  imagine,  when 
they  see  the  stuff  on  paper,  that  it  is  spok- 
en with  scowling  brows,  through  set  teeth, 
and  out  of  a  heart  of  red-hot  passion.  The 
truth  is,  that  these  ferocious  phrases  are 
generally  drawled  forth  in  an  ex-officio 
tone,  as  if  the  speaker  were  rather  tir- 
ed of  that  sort  of  thing,  meant  nothing 
very  particular  by  it,  and  talked  thus 
only  as  a  matter  of  fashion.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  most  violent  of  these 
politicians  was  a  New-Yorker.  I  am  in- 
clined to  pronounce,  also,  that  the  two 
Georgians  were  by  birth  New-Englanders. 
The  Carolinian  was  the  most  moderate  of 
the  company,  giving  his  attention  chiefly 
to  the  game,  and  throwing  out  his  one  re- 
mark concerning  the  worrying  of  Greeley 
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with  an  air  of  simply  civil  assent  to  the 
general  meaning  of  the  conversation,  as 
an  exchange  of  anti-abolition  sentiments. 
"  If  you  will  play  that  card,"  he  seemed 
to  say,  "I  follow  suit  as  a  mere  matter  of 
course." 

There  was  a  second  attempt  to  haul  us 
off  at  sunset,  and  a  third  in  the  morning, 
both  unsuccessful.  Each  tide,  though 
stormless,  carried  the  Columbia  a  little 
higher  up  the  beach ;  and  the  tugs,  try- 
ing singly  to  move  her,  only  broke  their 
hawsers  and  wasted  precious  time.  For- 
tunately, the  sea  continued  smooth,  so  that 
the  ship  escaped  a  pounding.  On  Satur- 
day, at  eleven,  twenty-eight  hours  after 
we  struck,  all  hope  of  getting  off  without 
discharging  cargo  having  been  abandon- 
ed, we  passengers  were  landed  on  Sulli- 
van's Island,  to  make  our  way  back  to 
Charleston.  Our  baggage  was  forward- 
ed to  the  ferry  in  carts,  and  we  followed 
at  leisure  on  foot.  In  company  with 
Georgian  First  and  a  gentleman  from 
Brooklyn,  I  strolled  over  the  sand-rolls, 
damp  and  hard  now  with  a  week's  rain, 
passed  one  or  two  of  the  tenantless  sum- 
mer-houses, and  halted  beside  the  glacis 
of  Fort  Moultrie.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
Major  Anderson  did  not  consider  his  small 
force  safe  within  this  fortification.  It  is 
overlooked  by  neighboring  sand-hills  and 
by  the  houses  of  Moultrie  ville,  which  close- 
ly surround  it  on  the  land  side,  while  its 
ditch  is  so  narrow  and  its  rampart  so  low 
that  a  ladder  of  twenty-five  feet  in  length 
would  reach  from  the  outside  of  the  for- 
mer to  the  summit  of  the  latter.  A  fire 
of  sharp-shooters  from  the  commanding 
points,  and  two  columns  of  attack,  would 
have  crushed  the  feeble  garrison.  No 
military  movement  could  be  more  natural 
than  the  retreat  to  Fort  Sumter.  What 
puzzles  one,  especially  on  the  spot,  and 
what  nobody  in  Charleston  could  explain 
to  me,  is  the  fact  that  this  manoeuvre  could 
be  executed  unobserved  by  the  people  of 
Moultrieville,  few  as  they  are,  and  by  the 
guard-boats  which  patrolled  the  harbor. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  fort  two 
or  three  dozen  negroes  were  engaged  in 
filling  canvas  bags  with  sand,  to  be  used 


in  forming  temporary  embrasures.  One 
lad  of  eighteen,  a  dark  mulatto,  presented 
the  very  remarkable  peculiarity  of  chest- 
nut hair,  only  slightly  curling.  The  oth- 
ers were  nearly  all  of  the  true  field-hand 
type,  aboriginal  black,  with  dull  faces, 
short  and  thick  forms,  and  an  air  of  ani- 
mal contentment  or  at  least  indifference. 
They  talked  little,  but  giggled  a  great  deal, 
snatching  the  canvas  bags  from  each  oth- 
er, and  otherwise  showing  their  disbelief 
in  the  doctrine  of  all  work  and  no  play. 
When  the  barrows  were  sufficiently  filled 
to  suit  their  weak  ideal  of  a  load,  a  pro- 
cession of  them  set  off  along  a  plank  cause- 
way leading  into  the  fort,  observing  a  droll 
semblance  of  military  precision  and  pomp, 
and  forcing  a  passage  through  lounging 
unmilitary  buckras  with  an  air  of,  "  Out 
of  de  way,  Ole  Dan  Tucker ! "  We  glan- 
ced at  the  yet  unfinished  ditch,  half  full 
of  water,  and  walked  on  to  the  gateway. 
A  grinning,  skipping  negro  drummer  was 
showing  a  new  pair  of  shoes  to  the  tobac- 
co-chewing, jovial  youth  who  stood,  or 
rather  sat,  sentinel. 

"  How  'd  you  get  hold  of  them  ?  "  asked 
the  latter,  surveying  the  articles  admir- 
ingly. 

"  Got  a  special  order  frum  the  Cap'm 
fur  'um.  That  ee  way  to  do  it.  Won't 
wet  through,  no  matter  how  it  rain.  He, 
he !  I  'm  all  right  now." 

Here  he  showed  ivory  to  his  ears,  cut 
a  caper,  and  danced  into  the  fort. 

"  D-a-m'  nig-ger  ! "  grinned  the  senti- 
nel, approvingly,  looking  at  us  to  see  if 
we  also  enjoyed  the  incident.  Thus  in- 
troduced to  the  temporary  guardian  of 
the  fort,  we  told  him  that  we  were  from 
the  Columbia, — which  he  was  glad  to  hear 
of,  wanting  to  know  if  she  was  damaged, 
how  she  went  ashore,  whether  she  could 
get  off,  etc.,  etc.  He  was  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  average  country  Southerner,  loung- 
ing, open  to  address,  and  fond  of  talk. 

"  I  've  no  authority  to  let  you  in,"  he 
said,  when  we  asked  that  favor ;  "  but  I'  11 
call  the  corporal  of  the  guard." 

"  If  you  please." 

"  Corporal  of  the  guard  ! " 

Appeared   the   corporal,   who    civilly 
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heard  us,  and  went  for  the  lieutenant  of 
the  guard.  Presently  a  blonde  young  of- 
ficer, with  a  pleasant  face,  somewhat  Irish 
in  character,  came  out  to  us,  raising  his 
forefinger  in  military  salute. 

"  We  should  like  to  go  into  the  fort,  if 
it  is  proper,"  I  said.  "  We  ask  hospitali- 
ty the  more  boldly,  because  we  are  ship- 
wrecked people." 

"  It  is  against  the  regulations.  How- 
ever, I  venture  to  take  the  responsibili- 
ty," was  the  obliging  answer. 

We  passed  in,  and  wandered  unwatch- 
ed  for  half  an  hour  about  the  irregular, 
many-angled  fortress.  One-third  of  the 
interior  is  occupied  by  two  brick  barracks, 
covered  with  rusty  stucco,  and  by  other 
brick  buildings,  as  yet  incomplete,  which 
I  took  to  be  of  the  nature  of  magazines. 
On  the  walls,  gaping  landward  as  well  as 
seaward,  are  thirty  or  thirty-five  iron  can- 
non, all  en  barbette,  but  protected  toward 
the  harbor  by  heavy  piles  of  sand-bags, 
fenced  up  either  with  barrels  of  sand  or 
palmetto-logs  driven  firmly  into  the  ram- 
part Four  eight-inch  columbiads,  carry- 
ing sixty-four  pound  balls,  pointed  at  Fort 
Sumter.  Six  other  heavy  pieces,  Paix- 
hans,  I  believe,  faced  the  neck  of  the  har- 
bor. The  remaining  armament  is  of  light- 
er calibre,  running,  I  should  judge,  from 
forty-twos  down  to  eighteens.  Only  one 
gun  lay  on  the  ground  destitute  of  a  car- 
riage. The  place  will  stand  a  great  deal 
of  battering ;  for  the  walls  are  nearly  hid- 
den by  the  sand-covered  glacis,  which 
would  catch  and  smother  four  point-blank 
shots  out  of  five,  if  discharged  from  a  dis- 
tance. Against  shells,  however,  it  has  no 
resource  ;  and  one  mortar  would  make  it 
a  most  unwholesome  residence. 

"  What 's  this  ?  "  asked  a  volunteer,  in 
homespun  gray  uniform,  who,  like  our- 
selves, had  come  in  by  courtesy. 

"  That 's  the  butt  of  the  old  flag-staff," 
answered  a  comrade.  "  Cap'n  Foster 
cut  it  down  before  he  left  the  fort,  damn 
him  !  It  was  a  dam'  sneaking  trick. '  I  've 
a  great  mind  to  shave  off  a  sliver  and 
send  it  to  Lincoln." 

The  idea  of  getting  a  bit  of  the  famous 
staff  as  a  memento  struck  me,  and  I  at- 


tempted to  put  it  in  practice  ;  but  the 
exceedingly  tough  pitch-pine  defied  my 
slender  pocket-knife. 

"  Jim,  cut  the  gentleman  a  piece,"  said 
one  of  the  volunteers.  Jim  drew  a  tooth- 
pick a  foot  long  and  did  me  the  favor,  for 
which  I  here  repeat  my  thanks  to  him. 

They  were  good-looking,  healthy  fel- 
lows, these  two,  like  most  of  their  com- 
rades, with  a  certain  air  of  frank  gen- 
tility and  self-respect  about  them,  being 
probably  the  sons  of  well-to-do  planters. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  volunteers  are  drawn,  to  any 
extent  whatever,  from  the  "poor  white 
trash."  The  secession  movement,  like  all 
the  political  action  of  the  State  at  all 
times,  is  independent  of  the  crackers, 
asks  no  aid  nor  advice  of  them,  and,  in 
short,  ignores  them  utterly. 

"  I  was  here  when  the  Star  of  the 
West  was  fired  on,"  the  Lieutenant  told 
us.  "  We  only  had  powder  for  two  hours. 
Anderson  could  have  put  us  out  in  a  short 
time,  if  he  had  chosen." 

"  How  rapidly  can  these  heavy  guns 
be  fired?" 

"  About  ten  times  an  hour." 

"  Do  you  think  the  defences  will  protect 
the  garrison  against  a  bombardment  ?  " 

"  I  think  the  palmetto  stockades  will 
answer.  I  don't  know  about  that  enor- 
mous pile  of  barrels,  however.  If  a  shot 
hits  the  mass  on  the  top,  I  am  afraid  it 
will  come  down,  bags  and  barrels  togeth- 
er, bury  the  gun  and  perhaps  the  gun- 
ners." 

"  What  if  Sumter  should  open  now  ?  " 
I  suggested. 

"  We  should  be  here  to  help,"  answered 
the  Georgian. 

"  We  should  be  here  to  run  away," 
amended  my  comrade  from  Brooklyn. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  we  should  be  of 
mighty  little  use,  and  might  as  well  clear 
out,"  was  the  sober  second-thought  of  the 
Georgian. 

Having  satisfied  our  curiosity,  we 
thanked  the  Lieutenant  and  left  Fort 
Moultrie.  The  story  of  our  visit  to  it 
excited  much  surprise,  when  we  recount- 
ed it  in  the  city.  Members  of  the  Legis- 
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lature  and  other  men  high  in  influence 
had  desired  the  privilege,  but  had  not 
applied  for  it,  expecting  a  repulse. 

A  walk  down  a  winding  street,  bor- 
dered by  scattered  cottages,  inclosed  by 
brown  board-fences  or  railings,  and  track- 
ed by  a  horse-railroad  built  for  the  Moul- 
trie  House,  led  us  to  the  ferry-wharf, 
where  we  found  our  baggage  piled  to- 
gether, and  our  fellow-passengers  wan- 
dering about  in  a  state  of  bored  expec- 
tation. Sullivan's  Island  in  winter  is  a 
good  spot  for  an  economical  man,  inas- 
much as  it  presents  no  visible  opportuni- 
ties of  spending  money.  There  were 
houses  of  refreshment,  as  we  could  see 
by  their  signs ;  but  if  they  did  business, 
it  was  with  closed  doors  and  barred  shut- 
ters. After  we  had  paid  a  newsboy  five 
cents  for  the  "  Mercury,"  and  five  more 
for  the  "  Courier,"  we  were  at  the  end 
of  our  possibilities  in  the  way  of  extrava- 
gance. At  half- past  one  arrived  the 
ferry-boat  with  a  few  passengers,  most- 
ly volunteers,  and  a  deck -load  of  mili- 
tary stores,  among  which  I  noticed  Bos- 
ton biscuit  and  several  dozen  new  knap- 
sacks. Then,  from  the  other  side,  came 
the  "  dam*  nigger,"  that  is  to  say,  the 
drummer  of  the  new  shoes,  beating  his 
sheepskin  at  the  head  of  about  fifty  men 
of  the  Washington  Artillery,  who  were 
on  their  way  back  to  town  from  Fort 
Moultrie.  They  were  fine-looking  young 
fellows,  mostly  above  the  middle  size  of 
Northerners,  with  spirited  and  often  aris- 
tocratic faces,  but  somewhat  more  devil- 
may-care  in  expression  than  we  are  ac- 
customed to  see  in  New  England.  They 
poured  down  the  gangway,  trailed  arms, 
ascended  the  promenade -deck,  ordered 
arms,  grounded  arms,  and  broke  line. 
The  drill  struck  me  as  middling,  which 
may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pany has  lately  increased  to  about  two 
hundred  members,  thus  diluting  the  old 
organization  with  a  large  number  of  new 
recruits.  Military  service  at  the  South 
is  a  patrician  exercise,  much  favored  by 
men  of  "good  family,"  more  especially 
at  this  time,  when  it  signifies  real  danger 
and  glory. 


Our  rajpoots  having  entered  the  boat, 
we  of  lower  caste  were  permitted  to  follow. 
At  two  o'clock  we  were  steaming  over  the 
yellow  waters  of  the  harbor.  The  volun- 
teers, like  everybody  else  in  Charleston, 
discussed  Secession  and  Fort  Sumter,  con- 
sidering the  former  as  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  the  latter  as  a  fact  of  the  kind 
called  stubborn.  They  talked  uniform,  too, 
and  equipments,  and  marksmanship,  and 
drinks,  and  cigars,  and  other  military  mat- 
ters. Now  and  then  an  awkwardly  fold- 
ed blanket  was  taken  from  the  shoulders 
which  it  disgraced,  refolded,  packed  care- 
fully in  its  covering  of  India-rubber,  and 
strapped  once  more  in  its  place,  two  or 
three  generally  assisting  in  the  operation. 
Presently  a  firing  at  marks  from  the  up- 
per deck  commenced.  The  favorite  tar- 
get was  a  conical  floating  buoy,  showing 
red  on  the  sunlit  surface  of  the  harbor, 
some  four  hundred  yards  away.  With  a 
crack  and  a  hoarse  whiz  the  minie-balls 
flew  towards  it,  splashing  up  the  water 
where  they  first  struck  and  then  taking 
two  or  three  tremendous  skips  before  they 
sank.  A  militiaman  from  New  York  city, 
who  was  one  of  my  fellow-passengers,  told 
me  that  he  "  never  saw  such  good  shoot- 
ing." It  seemed  to  me  that  every  sixth 
ball  either  hit  the  buoy  full,  or  touched 
water  but  a  few  yards  this  side  of  it,  while 
not  more  than  one  in  a  dozen  went  wild. 

"  It  is  good  for  a  thousand  yards,"  said 
a  volunteer,  slapping  his  bright,  new  piece, 
proudly. 

A  favorite  subject  of  argument  appear- 
ed to  be  whether  Fort  Sumter  ought  to  be 
attacked  immediately  or  not.  A  lieuten- 
ant standing  near  me  talked  long  and 
earnestly  regarding  this  matter  with  a 
civilian  friend,  breaking  out  at  last  in  a 
loud  tone,  — 

"  Why,  good  Heaven,  Jim !  do  you 
want  that  place  to  go  peaceably  into  the 
hands  of  Lincoln  ?  " 

"  No,  Fred,  I  do  not.  But  I  tell  you, 
Fred,  when  that  fort  is  attacked,  it  will 
be  the  bloodiest  day, — the  bloodiest  day  1 
—  the  bloodiest  —  -!!" 

And  here,  unable  to  express  himself 
in  words,  Jim  flung  his  arms  wildly  about, 
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ground  bis  tobacco  with  excitement,  spit 
on  all  sides,  and  walked  away,  shaking 
his  head,  I  thought,  in  real  grief  of  spir- 
it. 

We  passed  close  to  Fort  Pinckney,  our 
volunteers  exchanging  hurrahs  with  the 
garrison.  It  is  a  round,  two-storied,  yel- 
low little  fortification,  standing  at  one 
end  of  a  green  marsh  known  as  Shute's 
Folly  Island.  What  it  was  put  there  for 
no  one  knows  :  it  is  too  close  to  the  city 
to  protect  it ;  too  much  out  of  the  harbor 
to  command  that.  Perhaps  it  might  keep 
reinforcements  for  Anderson  from  coming 
down  the  Ashley,  just  as  the  guns  on  the 
Battery  were  supposed  to  be  intended  to 
deter  them  from  descending  the  Cooper. 

On  the  wharf  of  the  ferry  three  drunk- 
en volunteers,  the  first  that  I  had  seen  in 
that  condition,  brushed  against  me.  The 
nearest  one,  a  handsome  young  fellow 
of  six  feet  two,  half  turned  to  stare  back 
at  me  with  a  — 

"  How  are  ye,  Cap'm  ?  Gaw  damn  ye ! 
Haw,  haw,  aw ! "  -  and  reeled  onward, 
brimful  of  spirituous  good-nature. 

Four  days  more  had  I  in  Charleston, 
waiting  from  tide  to  tide  for  a  chance  to 
sail  to  New  York,  and  listening  from 
hour  to  hour  for  the  guns  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter.  Sunday  was  a  day  of  excitement,  a 
report  spreading  that  the  Floridians  had 
attacked  Fort  Pickens,  and  the  Charles- 
tonians  feeling  consequently  bound  in 
honor  to  fight  their  own  dragon.  Groups 
of  earnest  men  talked  all  day  and  Jate 
into  the  evening  under  the  portico  and 
in  the  basement-rooms  of  the  hotel,  be- 
sides gathering  at  the  corners  and  stroll- 
ing about  the  Battery.  "  We  must  act." 
"  We  cannot  delay."  "  We  ought  not  to 
submit."  Such  were  the  phrases  that  fell 
upon  the  ear  oftenest  and  loudest. 

As  I  lounged,  after  tea,  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  reading-room,  an  eccentric  citizen 
of  Arkansas  varied  the  entertainment. 
A  short,  thin  man,  of  the  cracker  type, 
swarthy,  long-bearded,  and  untidy,  he 
was  dressed  in  well-worn  civilian  cos- 
tume, with  the  exception  of  an  old  blue 
coat  showing  dim  remnants  of  military 
garniture.  Reeling  up  to  a  gentleman 


who  sat  near  me,  he  glared  stupidly  at 
him  from  beneath  a  broad-brimmed  hat, 
demanding  a  seat  mutely,  but  with  such 
eloquence  of  oscillation  that  no  words 
were  necessary.  The  respectable  person 
thus  addressed,  not  anxious  to  receive 
the  stranger  into  his  lap,  rose  and  walked 
away,  with  that  air  of  not  having  seen 
anything  so  common  to  disconcerted  peo- 
ple who  wish  to  conceal  their  disturbance. 
Into  the  vacant  place  dropped  the  stran- 
ger, stretching  out  his  feet,  throwing  his 
head  back  against  the  wall,  and  half  clos- 
ing his  eyes  with  the  drunkard's  own  leer 
of  self-sufficiency.  During  a  few  mo- 
ments of  agonizing  suspense  the  world 
waited.  Then  from  those  whiskey-scorch- 
ed and  tobacco-stained  lips  came  a  long, 
shrill  "Yee-p!" 

It  was  his  exordium  ;  it  demanded  the 
attention  of  the  company ;  and  though 
he  had  it  not,  he  continued:  — 

"  I  'm  an  Arkansas  man,  /  am.  I  'm 
a  big  su-gar  planter,  /  am.  All  right ! 
Go  a'ead!  I  own  fifty  niggers,  /  do. 
Yee-p!" 

He  lifted  both  feet  and  slammed  them 
on  the  floor  energetically,  pausing  for  a 
reply.  He  had  addressed  all  men ;  no 
one  responded,  and  he  went  on  :  — 

"  I  'm  for  straightout,  immedit  shession, 
I  am.  I  go  for  'staining  coursh  of  Sou' 
Car'lina,  /  do.  I  'm  ready  to  fight  for 
Sou'  Car'lina.  I  'in  a  Na-po-le-on  Bo- 
naparte. All  right!  Go  a'ead !  Yee-p! 
Fellahs  don't  know  me  here.  I  'm  an 
Arkansas  man,  I  am.  Sou'  Car'lina  won't 
kill  an  Arkansas  man.  I  'm  an  immedit 
shessionist.  Hurrah  for  Sou'  Car'lina ! 
All  right!  Yee-p!" 

There  was  a  lingering,  caressing  ac- 
cent on  his  "  /  am,"  which  told  how  dear 
to  him  was  his  individuality,  drunk  or 
sober.  He  looked  at  no  one  ;  his  hat 
was  drawn  over  his  eyes  ;  his  hands  were 
deep  in  his  pockets  ;  his  feet  did  all  need- 
ful gesturing.  I  stepped  in  front  of  him 
to  get  a  fuller  view  of  his  face,  and  the 
action  aroused  his  attention.  Pie  sur- 
veyed my  gray  Inverness  wrapper  and 
gave  me  a  chuckling  nod  of  approba- 
tion. 
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"  How  are  ye,  Bub  ?  I  like  that  blan- 
ket,/do." 

In  spite  of  this  noble  stranger's  good- 
will and  prowess,  we  still  found  Fort 
Sumter  a  knotty  question.  In  a  country 
which  for  eighty  years  has  not  seen  a 
shot  fired  in  earnest,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  a  good  deal  of  ignorance  should  ex- 
ist concerning  military  matters,  and  that 
second-class  plans  should  be  hatched  for 
taking  a  first-class  fortification.  While  I 
was  in  Charleston,  the  most  popular  prop- 
osition was  to  bombard  continuously  for 
two  whole  days  and  nights,  thereby  de- 
moralizing the  garrison  by  depriving  it 
of  sleep  and  causing  it  to  surrender  at 
the  first  attempt  to  escalade.  Another 
plan,  not  in  general  favor,  was  to  smoke 
Anderson  out  by  means  of  a  raft  cover- 
ed with  burning  mixtures  of  a  chemical 
and  bad-smelling  nature.  Still  anoth- 
er, with  perhaps  yet  fewer  adherents, 
was  to  advance  on  all  sides  in  such  a  vast 
number  of  row-boats  that  the  fort  could 
not  sink  them  all,  whereupon  the  sur- 
vivors should  land  on  the  wharf  and  pro- 
ceed to  take  such  further  measures  as 
might  be  deemed  expedient.  The  vol- 
unteers from  the  country  always  arrived 
full  of  faith  and  defiance.  "  We  want  to 
get  a  squint  at  that  Fort  Sumter,"  they 
would  say  to  their  city  friends.  "  We 
are  going  to  take  it.  If  we  don't  plant 
the  palmetto  on  it,  it 's  because  there  's 
no  such  tree  as  the  palmetto."  Down 
the  harbor  they  would  go  in  the  ferry- 
boats to  Morris  or  Sullivan's  Island. 
The  spy-glass  would  be  brought  out,  and 
one  after  another  would  peer  through  it 
at  the  object  of  their  enmity.  Some  could 
not  sight  it  at  all,  confounded  the  instru- 
ment, and  fell  back  on  their  natural  vis- 
ion. Others,  more  lucky,  or  better  vers- 
ed in  telescopic  observations,  got  a  view 
of  the  fortress,  and  perhaps  burst  out 
swearing  at  the  evident  massiveness  of 
the  walls  and  the  size  of  the  columbi- 
ads. 

"  Good  Lord,  what  a  gun  ! "  exclaimed 
one  man.  "  D'  ye  see  that  gun  ?  What 
an  almighty  thing  !  I  '11  be  -  -,  if  I 
ever  put  my  head  in  front  of  it ! " 


The  difficulties  of  assault  were  admit- 
ted to  be  very  great,  considering  the  bad 
footing,  the  height  of  the  ramparts,  and 
the  abundant  store  of  muskets  and  gre- 
nades in  the  garrison.  As  to  breaches, 
nobody  seemed  to  know  whether  they 
could  be  made  or  not.  The  besieging 
batteries  were  neither  heavy  nor  near, 
nor  could  they  be  advanced  as  is  usual 
in  regular  sieges,  nor  had  they  any  ad- 
vantage over  the  defence  except  in  the 
number  of  gunnel's,  while  in  regard  to 
position  and  calibre  they  were  inferior. 
To  knock  down  a  wall  nearly  forty  feet 
high  and  fourteen  feet  thick  at  a  distance 
of  more  than  half  a  mile  seemed  a  tough 

O 

undertaking,  even  when  unresisted.  It 
was  discovered  also  that  the  side  of  the 
fortification  towards  Fort  Johnstone,  its 
only  weak  point,  had  been  strengthened 
so  as  to  make  it  bomb-proof  by  means 
of  interior  masonry  constructed  from  the 
stones  of  the  landing-place.  Then  no- 
body wanted  to  knock  Fort  Sumter  down, 
inasmuch  as  that  involved  either  the  la- 
bor of  building  it  up  again,  or  the  neces- 
sity of  going  without  it  as  a  harbor-de- 
fence. Finally,  suppose  it  should  be  at- 
tacked and  not  taken  ?  Really,  we  un- 
learned people  in  the  art  of  war  were 
vastly  puzzled  as  we  thought  this  whole 
matter  over,  and  we  sometimes  doubted 
whether  our  superiors  were  not  almost 
equally  bothered  with  ourselves. 

This  fighting  was  a  sober,  sad  subject ; 
and  yet  at  times  it  took  a  turn  toward 
the  ludicrous.  A  gentleman  told  me  that 
he  was  present  when  the  steamer  Marion 
was  seized  with  the  intention  of  using  her 
in  pursuing  the  Star  of  the  West.  A  ve- 
hement dispute  arose  as  to  the  fitness  of 
the  vessel  for  military  service. 

"  Fill  her  with  men,  and  put  two  or 
three  eighteen-pounders  in  her,"  said  the 
advocates  of  the  measure. 

"  Where  will  you  put  your  eighteen- 
pounders  ?  "  demanded  the  opposition. 

"  On  the  promenade-deck,  to  be  sure." 

"  Yes,  and  the  moment  you  fire  one, 
you  '11  see  it  go  through  the  bottom  of  the 
ship,  and  then  you  '11  have  to  go  after  it." 

During  the  two  days  previous  to  my 
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second  and  successful  attempt  to  quit 
Charleston,  the  city  was  in  full  expecta- 
tion that  the  fort  would  shortly  be  at- 
tacked. News  had  arrived  that  Federal 
troops  were  on  their  way  with  reinforce- 
ments. An  armed  steamer  had  been  seen 
off  the  harbor,  both  by  night  and  day, 
making  signals  to  Anderson.  The  Gov- 
ernor went  down  to  Sullivan's  Island  to 
inspect  the  troops  and  Fort  Moultrie. 
The  volunteers,  aided  by  negroes  and 
even  negro  women,  worked  all  night  on 
the  batteries.  Notwithstanding  we  were 
close  upon  race-week,  when  the  city  is 
usually  crowded,  the  streets  had  a  desert- 
ed air,  and  nearly  every  acquaintance  I 
met  told  me  he  had  been  down  to  the  isl- 
ands to  see  the  preparations.  Yet  the 
whole  excitement,  like  others  which  had 
preceded,  ended  even  short  of  smoke. 
News  came  that  reinforcements  had  not 
been  sent  to  Anderson  ;  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  most  inconvenient  person  was 
once  more  postponed.  People  fell  back 
on  the  old  hope  that  the  Government 
would  be  brought  to  listen  to  reason, — 
that  it  would  give  up  to  South  Carolina 
what  it  could  not  keep  from  her  with  jus- 
tice,—  that  it  would  grant,  in  short,  the 
incontrovertible  right  of  peaceable  seces- 
sion. For,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  la- 
bors and  terrors,  this  expense  and  an- 
noyance, no  one  talked  of  returning  into 
the  Union,  and  all  agreed  in  deprecating 
compromise. 

Once  more,  this  time  in  the  James  Adg- 
er,  I  set  sail  from  Charleston.     The  boat 


lost  one  tide,  and  consequently  one  day, 
because  at  the  last  moment  the  captain 
found  himself  obliged  to  take  out  a  South 
Carolina  clearance.  As  I  passed  down 
the  harbor,  I  counted  fourteen  square-rig- 
ged vessels  at  the  wharves,  and  one  ly- 
ing at  anchor,  while  three  others  had  just 
passed  the  bar,  outward-bound,  and  two 
were  approaching  from  the  open  sea- 
Deterred  from  the  Ship  Channel  by  the 
sunken  schooners,  and  from  Maffitt's 
Channel  by  the  fate  of  the  Columbia, 
we  tried  the  Middle  Channel,  and  glided 
over  the  bar  without  accident. 

"  Sailing  to  Charleston  is  very  much 
like  going  foreign,"  I  said  to  a  middle- 
aged  sea-captain  whom  we  numbered 
among  our  passengers.  "  What  with 
heaving  the  lead,  and  doing  without  bea- 
cons, and  lying  off  the  coast  o'  nights,  it 
makes  one  think  of  trading  to  new  coun- 
tries." 

I  had,  it  seems,  unintentionally  pulled 
the  string  which  jerked  him.  Springing 
up,  he  paced  about  excitedly  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  broke  out  with  his 
story. 

"  Yes,  —  I  know  it,  —  I  know  as  much 
about  it  as  anybody,  I  reckon.  I  lay  off 
there  nine  days  in  a  nor'easter  and  lost 
my  anchors ;  and  here  I  am  going  on  to 
New  York  to  buy  some  more  ;  and  all  for 
those  cursed  Black  Republicans  ! " 

In  South  Carolina  they  see  but  one 
side  of  the  shield,  —  which  is  quite  differ- 
ent, as  we  know,  from  the  custom  of  the 
rest  of  mankind. 
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REVIEWS   AND   LITERARY  NOTICES. 

1.  Descriptive  Ethnology.  By  B,.  G.  LATHAM,  the  mysteries  of  the  moral  universe,  might 
2  vols.    London.     1859.  entertain  some  earnest  and  poetic  views 

2.  Anthropologie  der  Naturvolker.     Von  Dr.  which  were  not  precisely  in  the  line  of 
T.  WAIZ.     2  Bander.    Leipzig.     1860.  thought  of  the  Londoners  of  the  nineteenth 

century,  and  yet  which  might  be  worth 

SOME  writers  have  the  remarkable  facul-  investigating.  To  his  mind,  there  is  no 
ty  of  making  the  subject  which  they  may  grand  march  of  humanity,  slow,  but  cer- 
happen  to  treat  forever  more  distasteful  tain,  towards  higher  ideals,  through  the 
arid  wearisome  to  their  readers.  Wheth-  various  lines  of  race,  —  but  rather  innu- 
er  the  cause  be  in  the  style,  or  the  point  merable  ripples  on  the  surface  of  history, 
of  view,  or  the  method  of  treatment,  or  in  which  come  and  pass  away  without  con- 
all  together,  they  seem  able  to  force  the  nection  and  without  purpose, 
student  away  in  disgust  from  the  whole  The  reader  wades  slowly  through  his 
field  on  which  they  labor,  with  vows  nev-  books,  and  leaves  them  with  a  feeling  of 
er  again  to  cross  it.  intense  disgust.  Such  a  vast  gathering  of 
Such  an  author,  it  seems  to  us,  is  pre-  facts  merely  to  produce  this  melancholy 
eminently  R.  G.  Latham,  in  his  treatment  confusion  of  details  !  You  feel  that  his 
of  Ethnology.  Happy  the  man  who  has  eminence  in  the  science  must  be  from  the 
any  such  philosophic  interest  in  Human  circumstance  that  no  one  else  is  dull  enough 
Eaces,  that  he  can  ever  care  to  hear  again  and  patient  enough  to  gather  such  a  mu- 
of  the  subject,  after  perusing  Mr.  Latham's  seum  of  facts  in  regard  to  human  beings, 
various  volumes  on  "  Descriptive  Ethnolo-  The  mind  is  utterly  confused  as  to  divis- 
gy."  We  wonder  that  the  whole  English  ions  of  human  races,  and  is  ready  to  con- 
reading  public  has  not  consigned  the  sci-  elude  that  there  must  be  almost  as  many 
ence  to  the  shelf  of  Encyclopedias  of  Use-  varieties  of  man  as  there  are  tribes  or  dia- 
ful  Knowledge,  or  of  Year-Books  of  Fact,  lects,  and  that  Ethnology  has  not  yet  reach- 
or  any  other  equally  philosophic  and  con-  ed  the  position  of  a  science, 
nected  works,  after  the  treatment  which  The  reader  must  pardon  the  bitterness 
this  modern  master  of  Ethnology  has  given  of  our  feelings ;  but  we  are  just  smarting 
to  the  subject.  from  a  prolonged  perusal  of  all  Mr.  La- 
Such  disconnected  masses  of  facts  are  tham's  works,  especially  the  two  volumes 
heaped  together  in  these  works,  such  in-  whose  title  is  given  above  ;  and  that  we 
credible  dulness  is  shown  in  presenting  may  have  sympathy,  if  only  in  a  faint  de- 
them,  such  careful  avoidance  of  any  gen-  gree,  from  our  friends,  we  quote  a  few  pas- 
eralization  or  of  any  interesting  particular,  sages,  taken  at  random,  though  we  cannot 
such  a  bald  and  conceited  style,  and  such  possibly  thus  convey  an  adequate  concep- 
a  cockneyish  and  self-opinionated  view  of  tion  of  the  infinite  dulness  of  the  work, 
human  history,  as  our  soul  wearies  even  The  following  is  his  elegant  introduc- 
to  think  of.  Mr.  Latham  disdains  any  link  tion :  — 

of  philosophy,  or  any  classification,  among  uj  follow  the  Horatian  rule,  and  plunge,  at 

his  "ten  thousand  facts,"  as  being  a  fault  Once,  in  medias  res.    I  am  on  the  Indus,  but 

of  the  "  German  School "  (whatever  that  not  on  the  Indian  portion  of  it.    1  am  on  the 

may  be)  of  Ethnology.     It  seems  to  him  Himalayas,  but  not  on  their  southern  side.    I 

soundly  "  British  "  to  disbelieve  all  the  best  am  on  the  northwestern  ranges,  with  Tartary 

conclusions  of  modern  scholarship,  and  to  on  tne  north>  Bokhara  on  the  west,  and  Hin- 

urge  his  own  fanciful  or  shallow  theories.  dostan  on  the  south>    I  am  in  a  neighborhood 

He  treats  all  human  superstitions  and  my-  where  three  £reat  reliSions  meet:  Mahometan- 

thologies  as   if  he  were  standing  in  the  ism'  Buddhism»  Brahminism. 

Strand   and  judging   them   by  the  ideas  "™"h™'>  ™*  ^  "  my  ^P™"*"- 
of  modern  London.     His  is  a  Cockney's 

view  of  antiquity.  He  cannot  imagine  that  The  following  is  his  analysis  of  the  beau- 

a  barbarous  and  infant  people,  groping  in  tiful  Finnish  Kalevala  :  — 
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"  Wainamomen  is  much  of  a  smith,  and 
more  of  a  harper.  Illmarinen  is  most  of  a 
smith.  Lemminkainen  is  much  of  a  harper, 
and  little  of  a  smith.  The  hand  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  mistress  of  Polijola  is  what,  each 
and  all,  the  three  sons  of  Kalevala  strive  to 
win, —  a  hand  which  the  mother  of  the  owner 
will  give  to  any  one  who  can  make  for  her 
and  for  Pohjola  Sampo.  Wainamoinen  will 
not;  but  he  knows  of  one  who  will,  —  Illmari- 
nen. Illmarinen  makes  it,  and  gains  the  moth- 
er's consent  thereby.  But  the  daughter  re- 
quires another  service.  He  must  hunt  down 
the  elk  of  Tunela.  We  now  see  the  way  in 
which  the  actions  of  the  heroes  are,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  separate  and  connected.  Wai- 
namoinen tries;  llimarinen  tries  (and  eventu- 
ally wins);  Lemminkainen  tries.  There  are 
alternations  of  friendship  and  enmity.  Sampo 
is  made  and  presented.  It  is  then  wanted 
back  again. 

"  '  Give  us,'  says  Wainamoinen,  '  if  not  the 
whole,  half.' 

"  '  Sampo,'  says  Louki,  the  mistress  of  Poh- 
jola, '  cannot  be  divided.' 

" '  Then  let  us  steal  it,'  says  one  of  the 
three. 

"  'Agreed,'  say  the  other  two. 

"  So  the  rape  of  Sampo  takes  place.  It  is 
taken  from  Pohjola,  whilst  the  owners  are 
sung  to  sleep  by  the  harp  of  Lemminkainen; 
sung  to  sleep,  but  not  for  so  long  a  time  as  to 
allow  the  robbers  to  escape.  They  are  sail- 
ing Kalevalaward,  when  Louki  comes  after 
them  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  raises  a 
storm.  Sampo  is  broken,  and  thrown  into 
the  sea.  Bad  days  now  come.  There  is  no 
sun,  no  moon.  Illmarinen  makes  them  of 
silver  and  gold.  He  had  previously  made  his 
second  wife  (for  he  lost  his  first)  out  of 
the  same  metals.  However,  Sampo  is  wash- 
ed up,  and  made  whole.  Good  days  come. 
The  sun  and  moon  shine  as  before,  and  the 
sons  of  Kalevala  possess  Sampo."  — Vol.  i., 
pp.  433,  434. 

This,  again,  is  Mr.  Latham's  profound 
and  interesting  view  of  Buddhism  :  — 

"  Buddhism  is  one  thing.  Practices  out  of 
which  Buddhism  may  be  developed  are  an- 
other. It  has  been  already  suggested  that  the 
ideas  conveyed  by  the  terms  Sramance  and 
Gymnosophistce  are  just  as  Brahminic  as  Buddh- 
ist, and,  vice  versa,  just  as  Buddhist  as  Brah- 
minic. 

"The  earliest  dates  of  specific  Buddhism 
are  of  the  same  age  as  the  earliest  dates  of 
specific  Brahminism. 

"  Clemens  of  Alexandria  mentions  Buddhist 
pyramids,  the  Buddhist  habit  of  depositing 
certain  bones  in  them,  the  Buddhist  practice 


of  foretelling  events,  the  Buddhist  practice  of 
continence,  the  Buddhist  Semnai  or  holy  vir- 
gins. This,  however,  may  be  but  so  much  as- 
ceticism. He  mentions  this  and  more.  He 
supplies  the  name  Bouta;  Bouta  being  hon- 
ored as  a  god. 

"  From  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  we  learn  that 
Samnaism  was,  more  or  less,  Manichsean, — 
Manichseanism  being,  more  or  less,  Samanist. 
Terebinthus,  the  preceptor  of  Manes,  took  the 
name  Baudas.  In  Epiphanius,  Terebinthus  is 
the  pupil  of  Scythianus. 

"  Suidas  makes  Terebinthus  a  pupil  of  Baud- 
da,  who  pretended  to  be  the  son  of  a  virgin. 
And  here  we  may  stop  to  remark,  that  the 
Mongol  Tshingiz-Khan  is  said  to  be  virgin- 
born;  that,  word  for  word,  Scythianus  is  Sak; 
that  Sakya  Muni  (compare  it  with  Manes)  is 
a  name  of  Buddha. 

"  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  was,  before  A.  D. 
300,— 

"  1.  Action  and  reaction  between  Buddhism 
and  Christianity. 

"  2.  Buddhist  buildings. 

"  3.  The  same  cultus  in  both  Bactria  and 
India. 

"  Whether  this  constitute  Buddhism  is  an- 
other question."  — Vol.  ii.  p.  317. 

And  more  of  an  equally  attractive  and 
comprehensible  character. 

We  assure  the  reader  that  these  extracts 
are  but  feeble  exponents  of  the  peculiar 
power  of  Mr.  Latham's  works,  —  a  power 
of  unmitigated  dulness.  What  his  views 
are  on  the  great  questions  of  the  science 
—  the  origin  of  races,  the  migrations,  the 
crossings  of  varieties,  and  the  like  —  no 
mortal  can  remember,  who  has  penetrated 
the  labyrinth  of  his  researches. 

An  author  of  a  very  different  kind  is 
Professor  Waiz,  whose  work  on  Anthro- 
pology has  just  reached  this  country  :  a 
writer  as  philosophic  as  Mr.  Latham  is 
disconnected ;  as  pleasing  and  natural  in 
style  as  the  other  is  affected  ;  as  simply 
open  to  the  true  and  good  in  all  customs  or 
superstitions  of  barbarous  peoples  as  the 
Englishman  is  contemptuous  of  everything 
not  modern  and  European.  Waiz  seems 
to  us  the  most  careful  and  truly  scientif- 
ic author  in  the  field  of  Ethnology  whom 
we  have  had  since  Prichard,  and  with  the 
wider  scope  which  belongs  to  the  intellec- 
tual German. 

The  bane  of  this  science,  as  every  one 
knows,  has  been  its  theorizing,  and  its  want 
of  careful  inductive  reasoning  from  facts. 
The  classifications  in  it  have  been  endless, 
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varying  almost  with  the  fancies  of  each 

*         o 

new  student ;  while  every  prominent  fol- 
lower of  it  lias  had  some  pet  hypothesis,  to 
which  he  desired  to  suit  his  facts.  Wheth- 
er the  a  priori  theory  were  of  modern  mi- 
raculous origin  or  of  gradual  development, 
of  unity  or  of  diversity  of  parentage,  of  per- 
manent and  absolute  divisions  of  races  or 
of  a  community  of  blood,  it  has  equally 
forced  the  author  to  twist  his  facts. 

Perhaps  the  basest  of  all  uses  to  which 
theory  has  been  put  in  this  science  was  in 
a  well-known  American  work,  where  facts 
and  fancies  in  Ethnology  were  industrious- 
ly woven  together  to  form  another  withe 
about  the  limbs  of  the  wretched  African 
slave. 

Waiz  has  reasoned  slowly  and  carefully 
from  facts,  considering  in  his  view  all  pos- 
sible hypotheses,  —  even,  for  instance,  the 
development-theory  of  Darwin, — and  has 
formed  his  own  conclusion  on  scientific 
data,  or  has  wisely  avowed  that  no  conclu- 
sion is  possible. 

The  classification  to  which  he  is  forced 
is  that  which  all  profound  investigators  are 
approaching,  —  that  of  language  interpret- 
ed by  history.  He  is  compelled  to  believe 
that  no  physiological  evidences  of  race  can 
be  considered  as  at  all  equal  to  the  eviden- 
ces from  language.  At  the  same  time,  he 
is  ready  to  admit  that  even  this  classifi- 
cation is  imperfect,  as  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  it  must  be ;  for  the  source 
of  the  confusion  lies  in  the  very  unity  of 
mankind.  He  rejects  in  toto  Professor 
Agassiz's  "  realm-theory,"  as  inconsistent 
with  facts.  The  hybrid-question,  as  put  by 
Messrs.  Gliddon  and  Nott,  meets  with  a 
searching  and  careful  investigation,  with 
the  conclusion  that  nothing  in  facts  yet  as- 
certained proves  any  want  of  vitality  or 
power  of  propagation  in  mulattoes  or  in 
crosses  of  any  human  races. 

The  unity  of  origin  and  the  vast  anti- 
quity of  mankind  are  the  two  important 
conclusions  drawn. 

His  second  volume  is  entirely  devoted 
to  the  negro  races,  and  is  the  most  valua- 
ble treatise  yet  written  on  that  topic. 

The  whole  work  is  mainly  directed  to- 
wards Naturvolker,  or  "  Peoples  in  a  State 
of  Nature/'  and  therefore  cannot  be  recom- 
mended for  translation,  as  a  general  text- 
book on  the  science  of  Ethnology,  —  a  book 
which  is  now  exceedingly  needed  in  all 
our  higher  schools  and  colleges ;  but  as 


a  general  treatise,  with  many  new  and  im- 
portant facts,  scientifically  treated,  it  can 
be  most  highly  commended  to  the  gen- 
eral scholar. 


//  PoUtecnico.  Repertono  Mensile  di  Studj 
applicati  alia  Prosper  ita  e  Coltura  Sociale. 
Milano,  1860.  New  York  :  Charles  B. 
Norton,  Agent  for  Libraries,  596,  Broad- 
way. 

AMONG  the  best  first-fruits  of  Italian  lib- 
erty are  the  free  publication  and  circulation 
of  books ;  and  it  is  a  striking  indication  of 
the  new  order  of  things  in  Lombardy,  that 
the  publishers  at  Milan  of  the  monthly 
journal,  "  II  Politecnico,"  should  at  once 
have  established  an  American  agency  in 
New  York,  and  that  in  successive  numbers 
of  their  periodical  during  the  present  year 
they  should  have  furnished  lists  of  some 
of  the  principal  American  publications 
which  they  are  prepared  to  obtain  for 
Italian  readers.  It  will  be  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  the  people  of  both  countries, 
should  a  ready  means  be  established  for 
the  interchange  of  their  contemporaneous 
works  in  literature  and  science. 

The  "  Politecnico  "  is  not  altogether  a 
new  journal.  Seven  volumes  of  it  had 
been  published,  and  had  acquired  for  it  a 
high  reputation  and  a  considerable  circu- 
lation, when  political  events  put  a  stop  to 
its  issue.  The  Austrian  system  of  govern- 
ment after  1849  repressed  all  free  expres- 
sion of  thought  in  Lombardy  ;  and  no  en- 
couragement was  afforded  for  the  publica- 
tion of  any  work  not  under  the  control  of 
the  administration.  With  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  the  "  Politecnico  "  was 
reestablished,  mainly  through  the  influ- 
ence and  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Carlo 
Cattaneo,  who  had  been  the  chief  promot- 
er of  the  preceding  original  series.  The 
numbers  of  the  new  series  give  evidence 
of  talent  and  independence  in  its  conduc- 
tors and  contributors,  and  contain  arti- 
cles of  intrinsic  value,  beside  that  which 
they  possess  as  indications  of  the  present 
intellectual  condition  and  tendencies  of 
Italy.  The  journal  is  wholly  devoted  to 
serious  studies,  its  object  being  the  culti- 
vation of  the  moral  and  physical  sciences 
with  the  arts  depending  on  them,  and  their 
practical  application  to  promote  the  na- 
tional prosperity.  That  it  will  carry  out 
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its  design  with  ability  is  guarantied  by  the 
character  of  Cattaneo. 

Carlo  Cattaneo  is  a  man  of  unquestion- 
ed power  of  intellect,  of  strong  character, 
and  resolute  energy.  Already  distinguish- 
ed, not  only  as  a  political  economist,  but 
as  a  forcible  reasoner  in  applied  politics, 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  struggle  of 
1848  in  Milan,  and,  inspired  by  ill-will  to- 
wards Charles  Albert  and  the  Piedmontese, 
was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  disastrous 
Lombard  policy  which  defeated  the  hopes 
of  the  opponents  of  Austria  at  that  day. 
Though  an  Italian  liberal,  and  unquestion- 
ably honest  in  his  patriotic  intentions,  he 
was  virtually  an  ally  of  Radetzky.  When 
the  Austrians  retook  Milan,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  fly,  and  took  refuge  in  Lugano, 
where  he  compiled  three  large  volumes  on 
the  affairs  of  Italy,  from  the  accession  of 
Pius  IX.  to  the  fall  of  Venice,  in  which 
he  exhibited  his  political  views,  endeavor- 
ing to  show  that  the  misfortunes  of  Lom- 
bardy  were  due  to  the  ambitious  and  false 
policy  of  the  unhappy  Charles  Albert. 
His  distrust  of  the  Piedmontese  has  not 
diminished  with  the  recent  changes  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy ;  and  although  Lombardy  is 
now  united  to  Piedmont,  and  the  hope  of 
freedom  seems  to  lie  in  a  hearty  and  gen- 
erous union  of  men  of  all  parties  in  sup- 
port of  the  new  government,  Cattaneo, 
when  in  March  last  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Parliament,  refused 
to  take  his  seat,  that  he  might  not  be  ob- 
liged to  swear  allegiance  to  the  King  and 
the  Constitution.  His  political  desire  seems 
to  be  to  see  Italy  not  brought  under  one 
rule,  but  composed  of  a  union  of  states,  each 
preserving  its  special  autonomy.  He  is 
a  federalist,  and  does  not  share  in  the  uni- 
tarian  view  which  prevails  with  almost  all 
the  other  prominent  Italian  statesmen,  and 
which  at  this  moment  appears  to  be  the 
only  system  that  can  create  a  strong,  unit- 
ed, independent  Italy.  It  was  to  him,  per- 
haps, more  than  to  any  other  single  man, 
that  the  difficulties  which  lately  arose  in 
the  settling  of  the  mode  of  annexation  of 
Sicily  and  Naples  to  the  Sardinian  king- 
dom were  due ;  and  the  small  party  in  Par- 
liament which  recently  refused  to  join  in 
the  vote  of  confidence  in  the  ministry  of 
Cavour  was  led  by  Ferrari,  the  disciple  of 
the  Milanese  Doctor. 

But  however  impracticable  Cattaneo 
may  be,  and  however  mistaken  and  ex- 


travagant his  political  views,  he  is  a  man 
of  such  vigor  of  mind,  that  a  journal  con- 
ducted by  him  becomes,  from  the  fact  of 
his  connection  with  it,  one  of  the  impor- 
tant organs  of  Italian  thought.  We  trust 
that  the  "Politecnico"  will  find  subscribers 
among  those  in  our  country  who  desire  to 
keep  up  their  knowledge  of  Italian  affairs 
at  a  time  of  such  extraordinary  interest  as 
the  present. 


Elsie  Venner.  A  Romance  of  Destiny.  By 
OLIVEB  WENDELL  HOLMES.  2  vols. 
Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1861. 

ENGLISH  literature  numbers  among  its 
more  or  less  distinguished  authors  a  good- 
ly number  of  physicians.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  was,  perhaps,  the  last  of  the  great 
writers  of  English  prose  whose  mind  and 
style  were  impregnated  with  imagination. 
He  wrote  poetry  without  meaning  it,  as 
many  of  his  brother  doctors  have  meant 
to  write  poetry  without  doing  it,  in  the 
classic  style  of 

"Inoculation,  heavenly  maid,  descend!" 

Garth's  "  Dispensary "  was  long  ago  as 
fairly  buried  as  any  of  his  patients ;  and 
Armstrong's  "Health"  enjoys  the  dreary 
immortality  of  being  preserved  in  the  col- 
lections, like  one  of  those  queer  things 
they  show  you  in  a  glass  jar  at  the  an- 
atomical museums.  Arbuthnot,  a  truly 
genial  humorist,  has  hardly  had  justice 
done  him.  People  laugh  over  his  fun  in 
the  "Memoirs  of  Scriblerus,"  and  are  com- 
monly satisfied  to  think  it  Pope's.  Smol- 
lett insured  his  literary  life  in  "  Humphrey 
Clinker" ;  and  we  suppose  his  Continuation 
of  Hume  is  still  one  of  the  pills  which  in- 
genuous youth  is  expected  to  gulp  before 
it  is  strong  enough  to  resist.  Goldsmith's 
fame  has  steadily  gained ;  and  so  has  that 
of  Keats,  whom  we  may  also  fairly  reckon 
in  our  list,  though  he  remained  harmless, 
having  never  taken  a  degree.  On  the 
whole,  the  proportion  of  doctors  who  have 
positively  succeeded  in  our  literature  is  a 
large  one,  and  we  have  now  another  very 
marked  and  beautiful  case  in  Dr.  Holmes. 
Since  Arbuthnot,  the  profession  has  pro- 
duced no  such  wit;  since  Goldsmith,  no 
author  so  successful. 

Five  years  ago  it  would  have  been  only 
Dr.  Holmes's  intimate  friends  that  would 
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have  considered  the  remarkable  success  he 
has  achieved  not  only  possible,  but  proba- 
ble. They  knew,  that,  if  the  fitting  opportu- 
nity should  only  come,  he  would  soon  show 
how  much  stuff  he  had  in  him,  —  sterner 
stuff,  too,  than  the  world  had  supposed,  — 
stuff  not  merely  to  show  off  the  iris  of  a  bril- 
liant reputation,  but  to  block  out  into  the 
foundations  of  an  enduring  fame.  It  seems 
an  odd  thing  to  say  that  Dr.  Holmes  had 
suffered  by  having  given  proof  of  too  much 
wit ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true.  People  in 
general  have  a  great  respect  for  those  who 
scare  them  or  make  them  cry,  but  are  apt  to 
weigh  lightly  one  who  amuses  them.  They 
like  to  be  tickled,  but  they  would  hardly 
take  the  advice  of  their  tickler  on  any  ques- 
tion they  thought  serious.  We  have  our 
doubts  whether  the  majority  of  those  who 
make  up  what  is  called  "  the  world  "  are 
fond  of  wit.  It  rather  puts  them  out,  as 
Nature  did  Euseli.  They  look  on  its  crink- 
ling play  as  men  do  at  lightning ;  and  while 
they  grant  it  is  very  fine,  are  teased  with 
an  uncomfortable  wonder  as  to  where  it  is 
going  to  strike  next.  They  would  rather, 
on  the  whole,  it  were  farther  off.  They  like 
well-established  jokes,  the  fine  old  smoked- 
herring  sort,  such  as  the  clown  offers  them 
in  the  circus,  warranted  never  to  spoil,  if 
only  kept  dry  enough.  Your  fresh  wit  de- 
mands a  little  thought,  perhaps,  or  at  least 
a  kind  of  negative  wit,  in  the  recipient.  It 
is  an  active,  meddlesome  quality,  forever 
putting  things  in  unexpected  and  somewhat 
startling  relations  to  each  other ;  and  such 
new  relations  are  as  unwelcome  to  the  or- 
dinary mind  as  poor  relations  to  a  riouveau 
riche.  Who  wants  to  be  all  the  time  pain- 
fully conceiving  of  the  antipodes  walking 
like  flies  on  the  ceiling  ?  Yet  wit  is  relat- 
ed to  some  of  the  profoundest  qualities  of 
the  intellect.  It  is  the  reasoning  faculty 
acting  per  saltum,  the  sense  of  analogy 
brought  to  a  focus ;  it  is  generalization  in 
a  flash,  logic  by  the  electric  telegraph,  the 
sense  of  likeness  in  unlikeness,  that  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  discoveries  ;  it  is  the  prose 
imagination,  common-sense  at  fourth  proof. 
All  this  is  no  reason  why  the  world  should 
like  it,  however;  and  we  fancy  that  the 
question,  Ridentem  dicere  venim  quid  vetat  ? 
was  plaintively  put  in  the  primitive  tongue 
by  one  of  the  world's  gray  fathers  to  an- 
other without  producing  the  slightest  con- 
viction. Of  course,  there  must  be  some 
reason  for  this  suspicion  of  wit,  as  there  is 


for  most  of  the  world's  deep-rooted  preju- 
dices. There  is  a  kind  of  surface-wit  that 
is  commonly  the  sign  of  a  light  and  shal- 
low nature.  It  becomes  habitual  persi- 
flage, incapable  of  taking  a  deliberate  and 
serious  view  of  anything,  or  of  conceiving 
the  solemnities  that  environ  life.  This 
has  made  men  distrustful  of  all  laughers ; 
and  they  are  apt  to  confound  in  one  sweep- 
ing condemnation  with  this  that  humor 
whose  base  is  seriousness,  and  which  is 
generally  the  rebound  of  the  mind  from 
over-sad  contemplation.  They  do  not  see 
that  the  same  qualities  that  make  Shak- 
speare  the  greatest  of  tragic  poets  make 
him  also  the  deepest  of  humorists. 

Dr.  Holmes  was  already  an  author  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century's  standing, 
and  was  looked  on  by  most  people  as  an 
amusing  writer  merely.  He  protested  play- 
fully and  pointedly  against  this,  once  or 
twice ;  but,  as  he  could  not  help  being  wit- 
ty, whether  he  would  or  no,  his  audience 
laughed  and  took  the  protest  as  part  of 
the  joke.  He  felt  that  he  was  worth  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  was  vulgarly  rated  at, 
and  perhaps  chafed  a  little  ;  but  his  oppor- 
tunity had  not  come.  With  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  "Atlantic"  it  came  at  last,  and 
wonderfully  he  profited  by  it.  The  pub- 
lic were  first  delighted,  and  then  astonish- 
ed. So  much  wit,  wisdom,  pathos,  and 
universal  Catharine-wheeling  of  fun  and 
fancy  was  unexampled.  "  Why,  good  gra- 
cious," cried  Madam  Grundy,  "  we  've 
got  a  genius  among  us  at  last !  I  always 
knew  what  it  would  come  to  !  "  "  Got  a 
fiddlestick  !  "  says  Mr.  G. ;  "  it 's  only  rock- 
ets." And  there  was  no  little  watching 
and  waiting  for  the  sticks  to  come  down. 
We  are  afraid  that  many  a  respectable 
skeptic  has  a  crick  in  his  neck  by  this  time ; 
for  we  are  of  opinion  that  these  are  a  new 
kind  of  rocket,  that  go  without  sticks,  and 
stay  up  against  all  laws  of  gravity. 

We  expected  a  great  deal  from  Dr. 
Holmes ;  we  thought  he  had  in  him  the 
makings  of  the  best  magazinist  in  the  coun- 
try ;  but  we  honestly  confess  we  were  as- 
tonished. We  remembered  the  proverb, 
"  'T  is  the  pace  that  kills,"  and  could  scarce 
believe  that  such  a  two-forty  gait  could  be 
kept  up  through  a  twelvemonth.  Such  wind 
and  bottom  were  unprecedented.  But  this 
was  Eclipse  himself;  and  he  came  in  as 
fresh  as  a  May  morning,  ready  at  a  month's 
end  for  another  year's  run.  And  it  was 
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not  merely  the  perennial  vivacity,  the  fun  average  human  nature ;  and  in  calling  his 
shading  down  to' seriousness,  and  the  seri-  work  a  Romance  he  quietly  justifies  him- 
ousness  up  to  fun,  in  perpetual  and  charm-  self  for  mingling  other  elements  in  the  com- 
ing vicissitude  ; —  here  was  the  man  of  cul-  position  of  Elsie  and  her  cousin.  Apart 
ture,  of  scientific  training,  the  man  who  from  the  merit  of  the  book  as  a  story,  it  is 
had  thought  as  well  as  felt,  and  who  had  full  of  wit,  and  of  sound  thought  sometimes 
fixed  purposes  and  sacred  convictions.  No,  hiding  behind  a  mask  of  humor.  Adrni- 
the  Eclipse-comparison  is  too  trifling.  This  rably  conceived  are  the  two  clergymen, 
was  a  stout  ship  under  press  of  canvas ;  gradually  changing  sides  almost  without 
and  however  the  phosphorescent  star-foam  knowing  it,  and  having  that  persuasion  of 
of  wit  and  fancy,  crowding  up  under  her  consistency  which  men  always  feel,  because 
bows  or  gliding  away  in  subdued  flashes  they  must  always  bring  their  creed  into 
of  sentiment  in  her  wake,  may  draw  the  some  sort  of  agreement  with  their  disposi- 
eye,  yet  she  has  an  errand  of  duty ;  she  tions. 

carries  a  precious  freight,  she  steers  by  There  is  something  melancholy  in  the 

the  stars,  and  all  her  seemingly  wanton  fact,  that,  the  moment  Dr.  Holmes  showed 

zigzags  bring  her  nearer  to  port.  that  he  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  great 

When  children  have  made  up  their  minds  questions  which  concern  this  world  and 
to  like  some  friend  of  the  family,  they  the  next,  and  proved  not  only  that  he  be- 
commonly  besiege  him  for  a  story.  The  lieved  in  something,  but  thought  his  be- 
same  demand  is  made  by  the  public  of  au-  lief  worth  standing  up  for,  the  cry  of  Infidel 
thors,  and  accordingly  it  was  made  of  Dr.  should  have  been  raised  against  him  by 
Holmes.  The  odds  were  heavy  against  people  who  believe  in  nothing  but  an  au- 
liim ;  but  here  again  he  triumphed.  Like  thorized  version  of  Truth,  they  themselves 
a  good  Bostonian,  he  took  for  his  heroine  being  the  censors.  For  our  own  part,  we 
a  schoolind'ain,  the  Puritan  Pallas  Athene  do  not  like  the  smell  of  Smithfield,  whether 
of  the  American  Athens,  and  made  her  so  it  be  Catholic  or  Protestant  that  is  burning 
lovely  that  everybody  was  looking  about  there ;  though,  fortunately,  one  can  afford 
for  a  schoolmistress  to  despair  after.  Gen-  to  smile  at  the  Inquisition,  so  long  as  its 
erally,  the  best  work  in  imaginative  litera-  Acts  of  Faith  are  confined  to  the  corners  of 
ture  is  done  before  forty ;  but  Dr.  Holmes  sectarian  newspapers.  But  Dr.  Holmes  can 
should  seem  not  to  have  found  out  what  a  well  afford  to  possess  his  soul  in  patience. 
Mariposa  grant  Nature  had  made  him  till  The  Unitarian  John  Milton  has  won  and 
after  fifty.  kept  quite  a  respectable  place  in  literature, 

There  is  no  need  of  our  analyzing  "Elsie  though  he  was  once  forced  to  say,  bitterly, 
Venner,"  for  all  our  readers  know  it  as  well  that  "new  Presbyter  was  only  old  Priest 
as  we  do.  But  we  cannot  help  saying  that  writ  large."  One  can  say  nowadays,  E  pur 
Dr.  Holmes  has  struck  a  new  vein  of  New-  si  muove,  with  more  comfort  than  Galileo 
England  romance.  The  story  is  really  a  could ;  the  world  does  move  forward,  and 
romance,  and  the  character  of  the  heroine  we  see  no  great  chance  for  any  ingenious 
has  in  it  an  element  of  mystery ;  yet  the  '  fellow-citizen  to  make  his  fortune  by  a 
materials  are  gathered  from  every  -  day  "  Yankee  Heretic-Baker,"  as  there  might 
New-England  life,  and  that  weird  border-  have  been  two  centuries  ago. 
land  bet  ween  science  and  speculation  where  Dr.  Holmes  has  proved  his  title  to  be  a 
psychology  and  physiology  exercise  mix-  wit  in  the  earlier  and  higher  sense  of  the 
ed  jurisdiction,  and  which  rims  New  Eng-  word,  when  it  meant  a  man  of  genius,  a 
land  as  it  does  all  other  lands.  The  char-  player  upon  thoughts  rather  than  words, 
acter  of  Elsie  is  exceptional,  but  not  pure-  The  variety,  freshness,  and  strength  which 
ly  ideal,  like  Cristabel  and  Lamia.  In  Doc-  he  has  lent  to  our  pages  during  the  last 
tor  Kittredge  and  his  "hired  man,"  and  three  years  seem  to  demand  of  us  that 
in  the  Principal  of  the  "  Apollinean  Insti-  we  should  add  our  expression  of  admira- 
toot,"  Dr.  Holmes  has  shown  his  ability  tion  to  that  which  his  countrymen  have 
to  draw  those  typical  characters  that  rep-  been  so  eager  and  unanimous  in  render- 
resent  the  higher  and  lower  grades  of  ing. 
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AGNES   OF   SORRENTO. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    OLD    TOWN. 


THE  setting  sunbeams  slant  over  the 
antique  gateway  of  Sorrento,  fusing  into 
a  golden  bronze  the  brown  freestone 
vestments  of  old  Saint  Antonio,  who 
with  his  heavy  stone  mitre  and  uprais- 
ed hands  has  for  centuries  kept  watch 
thereupon. 

A  quiet  time  he  has  of  it  up  there  in 
the  golden  Italian  air,  in  petrified  act  of 
blessing,  while  orange  lichens  and  green 
mosses  from  year  to  year  embroider  quaint 
patterns  on  the  seams  of  his  sacerdotal 
vestments,  and  small  tassels  of  grass  vol- 
unteer to  ornament  the  folds  of  his  priest- 
ly drapery,  and  golden  showers  of  blos- 
soms from  some  more  hardy  plant  fall 
from  his  ample  sleeve-cuffs.  Little  birds 
perch  and  chitter  and  wipe  their  beaks 
unconcernedly,  now  on  the  tip  of  his 
nose  and  now  on  the  point  of  his  mitre, 
while  the  world  below  goes  on  its  way 
pretty  much  as  it  did  when  the  good 
saint  was  alive,  and,  in  despair  of  the  hu- 
man brotherhood,  took  .to  preaching  to 
the  birds  and  the  fishes. 

Whoever  passed  beneath  this  old  arch- 
ed gateway,  thus  saint-guarded,  in  the 

year  of  our  Lord's  grace  ,  might 

have  seen  under  its  shadow,  sitting  op- 
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posite  to  a  stand  of  golden  oranges,  the 
little  Agnes. 

A  very  pretty  picture  was  she,  reader, 
—  with  such  a  face  as  you  sometimes  see 
painted  in  those  wayside  shrines  of  sunny 
Italy,  where  the  lamp  burns  pale  at  even- 
ing, and  gillyflower  and  cyclamen  are  re- 
newed with  every  morning. 

She  might  have  been  fifteen  or  there- 
abouts, but  was  so  small  of  stature  that 
she  seemed  yet  a  child.  Her  black  hair 
was  parted  in  a  white  unbroken  seam 
down  to  the  high  forehead,  whose  seri- 
ous arch,  like  that  of  a  cathedral-door, 
spoke  of  thought  and  prayer.  Beneath 
the  shadows  of  this  brow  lay  brown,  trans- 
lucent eyes,  into  whose  thoughtful  depths 
one  might  look  as  pilgrims  gaze  into  the 
waters  of  some  saintly  well,  cool  and 
pure  down  to  the  unblemished  sand  at 
the  bottom.  The  small  lips  had  a  gentle 
compression  which  indicated  a  repress- 
ed strength  of  feeling ;  while  the  straight 
line  of  the  nose,  and  the  flexible,  deli- 
cate nostril,  were  perfect  as  in  those  sculp- 
tured fragments  of  the  antique  which 
the  soil  of  Italy  so  often  gives  forth  to 
the  day  from  the  sepulchres  of  the  past. 
The  habitual  pose  of  the  head  and  face 
had  the  shy  uplooking  grace  of  a  vio- 
let ;  and  yet  there  was  a  grave  tranquil- 
lity of  expression,  which  gave  a  pecu- 
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liar  decree  of  character  to  the  whole  fig- 

O  O 

ure. 

At  the  moment  at  which  we  have  call- 
ed your  attention,  the  fair  head  is  bent, 
the  long  eyelashes  lie  softly  down  on  the 
pale,  smooth  cheek;  for  the  Ave  Maria 
bell  is  sounding  from  the  Cathedral  of 
Sorrento,  and  the  child  is  busy  with  her 
beads. 

By  her  side  sits  a  woman  of  some  three- 
score years,  tall,  stately,  and  squarely  form- 
ed, with  ample  breadth  of  back  and  size 
of  chest,  like  the  robust  dames  of  Sorrento. 
Her  strong  Roman  nose,  the  firm,  deter- 
mined outline  of  her  mouth,  and  a  cer- 
tain energy  in  every  'motion,  speak  the 
woman  of  will  and  purpose.  There  is 
a  degree  of  vigor  in  the  decision  with 
which  she  lays  down  her  spindle  and 
bows  her  head,  as  a  good  Christian  of 
those  days  would,  at  the  swinging  of  the 
evening  bell. 

But  while  the  soul  of  the  child  in  its 
morning  freshness,  free  from  pressure  or 
conscience  of  earthly  care,  rose  like  an 
illuminated  mist  to  heaven,  the  words 
the  white-haired  woman  repeated  were 
twined  with  threads  of  worldly  prudence, 
—  thoughts  of  how  many  oranges  she  had 
sold,  with  a  rough  guess  at  the  probable 
amount  for  the  day,  —  and  her  fingers 
wandered  from  her  beads  a  moment  to 
see  if  the  last  coin  had  been  swept  from 
the  stand  into  her  capacious  pocket,  and 
her  eyes  wandering  after  them  suddenly 
made  her  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  hand- 
some cavalier  was  standing  in  the  gate,  re- 
garding her  pretty  grandchild  with  looks 
<of  undisguised  admiration. 

"Let  him  look!"  she  said  to  herself, 
^with  a  grim  clasp  on  her  rosary ;  —  "a 
fair  face  draws  buyers,  and  our  oranges 
must  be  turned  into  money ;  but  he  who 
does  more  than  look  has  an  affair  with 
me ;  —  so  gaze  away,  my  master,  and  take 
it  out  in  buying  oranges !  —  Ave,  Maria  I 
ora  pro  nobis,  nunc  et"  etc.,  etc. 

A  few  moments,  and  the  wave  of  prayer 
which  had  flowed  down  the  quaint  old 
shadowy  street,  bowing  all  heads  as  the 
wind  bowed  the  scarlet  tassels  of  neigh- 
boring clover-fields,  was  passed,  and  all 


the  world  resumed  the  work  of  earth 
just  where  they  left  off  when  the  bell 
began. 

"  Good  even  to  you,  pretty  maiden  ! " 
said  the  cavalier,  approaching  the  stall 
of  the  orange-woman  with  the  easy,  con- 
fident air  of  one  secure  of  a  ready  wel- 
come, and  bending  down  on  the  yet  pray- 
erful maiden  the  glances  of  a  pair  of  pier- 
cing hazel  eyes  that  looked  out  on  each 
side  of  his  aquiline  nose  with  the  keen- 
ness of  a  falcon's. 

"  Good  even  to  you,  pretty  one  !  We 
shall  take  you  for  a  saint,  and  worship 
you  in  right  earnest,  if  you  raise  not  those 
eyelashes  soon." 

"  Sir  !  my  lord  !  "  said  the  girl,  —  a 
bright  color  flushing  into  her  smooth 
brown  cheeks,  and  her  large  dreamy 
eyes  suddenly  upraised  with  a  flutter,  as 
of  a  bird  about  to  take  flight. 

"  Agnes,  bethink  yourself !  "  said  the 
white-haired  dame  ;  —  "  the  gentleman 
asks  the  price  of  your  oranges ;  —  be 
alive,  child  ! " 

"  Ah,  my  lord,"  said  the  young  girl, 
"here  are  a  dozen  fine  ones." 

"  Well,  you  shall  give  them  me,  pret- 
ty one,"  said  the  young  man,  throwing 
a  gold  piece  down  on  the  stand  with 
a  careless  ring. 

"  Here,  Agnes,  run  to  the  stall  of 
Raphael  the  poulterer  for  change,"  said 
the  adroit  dame,  picking  up  the  gold. 

"Nay,  good  mother,  by  your  leave," 
said  the  unabashed  cavalier;  "I  make 
my  change  with  youth  and  beauty  thus ! " 
And  with  the  word  he  stooped  down 
and  kissed  the  fair  forehead  between 
the  eyes. 

"  For  shame,  Sir ! "  said  the  elderly 
woman,  raising  her  distaff,  —  her  great 
glittering  eyes  flashing  beneath  her  sil- 
ver hair  like  tongues  of  lightning  from 
a  white  cloud.  "  Have  a  care  !  —  this 
child  is  named  for  blessed  Saint  Ag- 
nes, and  is  under  her  protection." 

"The  saints  must  pray  for  us,  when 
their  beauty  makes  us  forget  ourselves," 
said  the  young  cavalier,  with  a  smile. 
"Look  me  in  the  face,  little  one,"  he 
added  ;  —  "  say,  wilt  thou  pray  for  me  ?  " 
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The  maiden  raised  her  large  serious 
eyes,  and  surveyed  the  haughty,  hand- 
some face  with  that  look  of  sober  inquiry 
•which  one  sometimes  sees  in  young  chil- 
dren, and  the  blush  slowly  faded  from 
her  cheek,  as  a  cloud  fades  after  sun- 
set. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  she  answered,  with 
a  grave  simplicity,  —  "I  will  pray  for 
you." 

"  And  hang  this  upon  the  shrine  of 
Saint  Agnes  for  my  sake,"  he  added, 
drawing  from  his  finger  a  diamond  ring, 
which  he  dropped  into  her  hand  ;  and  be- 
fore mother  or  daughter  could  add  an- 
other word  or  recover  from  their  sur- 
prise, he  had  thrown  the  corner  of  his 
mantle  over  his  shoulder  and  was  off 
down  the  narrow  street,  humming  the 
refrain  of  a  gay  song. 

"  You  have  struck  a  pretty  dove  wit,h 
that  bolt,"  said  another  cavalier,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  been  observing  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  now,  stepping  forward,  join- 
ed him. 

"  Like  enough,"  said  the  first,  careless- 


"  The  old  woman  keeps  her  mewed  up 
like  a  singing-bird,"  said  the  second  ;  "  and 
if  a  fellow  wants  speech  of  her,  it  's  as 
much  as  his  crown  is  worth  ;  for  Dame 
Elsie  has  a  strong  arm,  and  her  distaff  is 
known  to  be  heavy." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  the  first  cava- 
lier, stopping  and  throwing  a  glance  back- 
ward, --  "  where  do  they  keep  her  ?  " 

"  Oh,  in  a  sort  of  pigeon's  nest  up 
above  the  Gorge  ;  but  one  never  sees  her, 
except  under  the  fire  of  her  grandmoth- 
er's eyes.  The  little  one  is  brought  up 
for  a  saint,  they  say,  and  goes  nowhere 
but  to  mass,  confession,  and  the  sacra- 
ment." 

"  Humph  !  "  said  the  other,  "  she  looks 
like  some  choice  old  picture  of  Our  Lady, 
—  not  a  drop  of  human  blood  in  her. 
When  I  kissed  her  forehead,  she  looked 
into  my  face  as  grave  and  innocent  as  a 
babe.  One  is  tempted  to  try  what  one 
can  do  in  such  a  case."  , 

"Beware  the  grandmother's  distaff!" 
said  the  other,  laughing. 


"I  've  seen  old  women  before,"  said 
the  cavalier,  as  they  turned  down  the 
street  and  were  lost  to  view. 

Meanwhile  the  grandmother  and  grand- 
daughter were  roused  from  the  mute  as- 
tonishment in  which  they  were  gazing 
after  the  young  cavalier  by  a  tittering 
behind  them ;  and  a  pair  of  bright  eyes 
looked  out  upon  them  from  beneath  a 
bundle  of  long,  crimson -headed  clover, 
whose  rich  carmine  tints  were  touched 
to  brighter  life  by  setting  sunbeams. 

There  stood  Giulietta,  the  head  co- 
quette of  the  Sorrento  girls,  with  her 
broad  shoulders,  full  chest,  and  great 
black  eyes,  rich  and  heavy  as  those  of 
the  silver-haired  ox  for  whose  benefit 
she  had  been  cutting  clover.  Her  bronz- 
ed cheek  was  smooth  as  that  of  any 
statue,  and  showed  a  color  like  that  of 
an  open  pomegranate ;  and  the  opulent, 
lazy  abundance  of  her  ample  form,  with 
her  leisurely  movements,  spoke  an  easy 
and  comfortable  nature,  —  that  is  to  say, 
when  Giulietta  was  pleased;  for  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  there  lurked  certain 
sparkles  deep  down  in  her  great  eyes, 
which  might,  on  occasion,  blaze  out  into 
sheet-lightning,  like  her  own  beautiful 
skies,  which,  lovely  as  they  are,  can  thun- 
der and  sulk  with  terrible  earnestness 
when  the  fit  takes  them.  At  present,  how- 
ever, her  face  was  running  over  with  mis- 
chievous merriment,  as  she  slyly  pinched 
little  Agnes  by  the  ear. 

"  So  you  know  not  yon  gay  cavalier, 
little  sister?"  she  said,  looking  askance 
at  her  from  under  her  long  lashes. 

"  No,  indeed !  What  has  an  honest  girl 
to  do  with  knowing  gay  cavaliers  ?  "  said 
Dame  Elsie,  bestirring  herself  with  pack- 
ing the  remaining  oranges  into  a  basket, 
which  she  covered  trimly  with  a  heavy 
linen  towel  of  her  own  weaving.  "  Girls 
never  come  to  good  who  let  their  eyes  go 
walking  through  the  earth,  and  have  the 
names  of  all  the  wild  gallants  on  their 
tongues.  Agnes  knows  no  such  nonsense, 
—  blessed  be  her  gracious  patroness,  with 
Our  Lady  and  Saint  Michael ! " 

"  I  hope  there  is  no  harm  in  knowing 
what  is  right  before  one's  eyes/*  said  Giu- 
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lietta.  "  Anybody  must  be  blind  and  deaf 
not  to  know  the  Lord  Adrian.  All  the 
girls  in  Sorrento  know  him.  They  say 
he  is  even  greater  than  he  appears, — that 
-he  is  brother  to  the  King  himself;  at  any 
rate,  a  handsomer  and  more  gallant  gen- 
tleman never  wore  spurs." 

"  Let  him  keep  to  his  own  kind,"  said 
Elsie.  "  Eagles  make  bad  work  in  dove- 
cots. No  good  comes  of  such  gallants  for 
us." 

"  Nor  any  harm,  that  I  ever  heard  of," 
said  Giulietta.  "  But  let  me  see,  pretty 
one,  —  what  did  he  give  you?  Holy 
Mother !  what  a  handsome  ring  ! " 

"  It  is  to  hang  on  the  shrine  of  Saint 
Agnes,"  said  the  younger  girl,  looking  up 
with  simplicity. 

A  loud  laugh  was  the  first  answer  to 
this  communication.  The  scarlet  clover- 
tops  shook  and  quivered  with  the  merri- 
ment. 

"  To  hang  on  the  shrine  of  Saint  Ag- 
nes ! "  Giulietta  repeated.  "  That  is  a  lit- 
tle too  good ! " 

"  Go,  go,  you  baggage  !  "  said  Elsie, 
wrathfully  brandishing  her  spindle.  "  If 
ever  you  get  a  husband,  I  hope  he'll 
give  you  a  good  beating !  You  need  it, 
I  warrant !  Always  stopping  on  the 
bridge  there,  to  have  cracks  with  the 
young  men  !  Little  enough  you  know 
of  saints,  I  dare  say  !  So  keep  away 
from  my  child  !  —  Come,  Agnes,"  she 
said,  as  she  lifted  the  orange-basket  on 
to  her  head;  and,  straightening  her  tall 
form,  she  seized  the  girl  by  the  hand  to 
lead  her  away. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    DOVE-COT. 

THE  old  town  of  Sorrento  is  situated 
on  an  elevated  plateau,  which  stretches 
into  the  sunny  waters  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, guarded  on  all  sides  by  a  barrier 
of  mountains  which  defend  it  from  bleak 
winds  and  serve  to  it  the  purpose  of  walls 
to  a  garden.  Here,  groves  of  oranges 
and  lemons,  with  their  almost  fabulous 
coincidence  of  fruitage  with  flowers,  fill 


the  air  with  perfume,  which  blends  with 
that  of  roses  and  jessamines ;  and  the  fields 
are  so  starred  and  enamelled  with  flowers 
that  they  might  have  served  as  the  type 
for  those  Elysian  realms  sung  by  ancient 
poets.  The  fervid  air  is  fanned  by  con- 
tinual sea-breezes,  which  give  a  delight- 
ful elasticity  to  the  otherwise  languid 
climate.  Under  all  these  cherishing  in- 
fluences, the  human  being  develops  a 
wealth  and  luxuriance  of  physical  beau- 
ty unknown  in  less  favored  regions.  In 
the  region  about  Sorrento  one  may  be 
said  to  have  found  the  land  where  beau- 
ty is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 
The  singularity  there  is  not  to  see  hand- 
some points  of  physical  proportion,  but 
rather  to  see  those  who  are  without  them. 
Scarce  a  man,  woman,  or  child  you  meet 
who  has  not  some  personal  advantage  to 
be  commended,  while  even  striking  beau- 
ty is  common.  Also,  under  these  kindly 
skies,  a  native  courtesy  and  gentleness  of 
manner  make  themselves  felt.  It  would 
seem  as  if  humanity,  rocked  in  this  flow- 
ery cradle,  and  soothed  by  so  many  dai- 
ly caresses  and  appliances  of  nursing  Na- 
ture, grew  up  with  all  that  is  kindliest 
on  the  outward, — not  repressed  and  beat 
in,  as  under  the  inclement  atmosphere 
and  stormy  skies  of  the  North. 

The  town  of  Sorrento  itself  overhangs 
the  sea,  skirting  along  rocky  shores,  which, 
hollowed  here  and  there  into  picturesque 
grottoes,  and  fledged  with  a  wild  plu- 
mage of  brilliant  flowers  and  trailing 

o  c> 

vines,  descend  in  steep  precipices  to  the 
water.  Along  the  shelly  beach,  at  the 
bottom,  one  can  wander  to  look  out  on  the 
loveliest  prospect  in  the  world.  Vesuvius 
rises  with  its  two  peaks  softly  clouded  in 
blue  and  purple  mists,  which  blend  with 
its  ascending  vapors, — Naples  and  the 
adjoining  villages  at  its  base  gleaming  in 
the  distance  like  a  fringe  of  pearls  on  a 
regal  mantle.  Nearer  by,  the  picturesque 
rocky  shores  of  the  island  of  Capri  seem 
to  pulsate  through  the  dreamy,  shifting 
mists  that  veil  its  sides ;  and  the  sea 
shimmers  and  glitters  like  the  neck  of 
a  peacock  with  an  iridescent  mingling 
of  colors :  the  whole  air  is  a  glorifying 
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medium,  rich  in  prismatic  hues  of  en- 
chantment. 

The  town  on  three  sides  is  severed 
from  the  main  land  by  a  gorge  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  depth  and  forty  or  fifty  in 
breadth,  crossed  by  a  bridge  resting  on 
double  arches,  the  construction  of  which 
dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  This  bridge  affords  a  favorite 
lounging- place  for  the  inhabitants,  and 
at  evening  a  motley  assemblage  may  be 
seen  lolling  over  its  moss-grown  sides, — 
men  with  their  picturesque  knit  caps  of 
scarlet  or  brown  falling  gracefully  on  one 
shoulder,  and  women  with  their  shining 
black  hair  and  the  enormous  pearl  ear- 
rings which  are  the  pride  and  heirlooms 
of  every  family.  The  present  traveller 
at  Sorrento  may  remember  standing  on 
this  bridge  and  looking  down  the  gloomy 
depths  of  the  gorge,  to  where  a  fair  villa, 
with  its  groves  of  orange-trees  and  gar- 
dens, overhangs  the  tremendous  depths 
below. 

Hundreds  of  years  since,  where  this 
villa  now  stands  was  the  simple  dwelling 
of  the  two  women  whose  history  we  have 
begun  to  tell  you.  There  you  might 
have  seen  a  small  stone  cottage  with  a 
two -arched  arcade  in  front,  gleaming 
brilliantly  white  out  of  the  dusky  foli- 
age of  an  orange-orchard.  The  dwell- 
ing was  wedged  like  a  bird-box  between 
two  fragments  of  rock,  and  behind  it  the 
land  rose  rocky,  high,  and  steep,  so  as 
to  form  a  natural  wall.  A  small  ledge 
or  terrace  of  cultivated  land  here  hung 
in  air,  —  below  it,  a  precipice  of  two  hun- 
dred feet  down  into  the  Gorge  of  Sorrento. 
A  couple  of  dozen  orange-trees,  straight 
and  tall,  with  healthy,  shining  bark,  here 
shot  up  from  the  fine  black  volcanic  soil, 
and  made  with  their  foliage  a  twilight 
shadow  on  the  ground,  so  deep  that  no 
vegetation,  save  a  fine  velvet  moss,  could 
dispute  their  claim  to  its  entire  nutritious 
offices.  These  trees  were  the  sole  wealth 
of  the  women  and  the  sole  ornament  of 
the  garden ;  but,  as  they  stood  there,  not 
only  laden  with  golden  fruit,  but  fragrant 
with  pearly  blossoms,  they  made  the  little 
rocky  platform  seem  a  perfect  Garden  of 


the  Hesperides.  The  stone  cottage,  as 
we  have  said,  had  an  open,  whitewashed 
arcade  in  front,  from  which  one  could 
look  down  into  the  gloomy  depths  of  the 
gorge,  as  into  some  mysterious  under- 
world. Strange  and  weird  it  seemed,  with 
its  fathomless  shadows  and  its  wild  grot- 
toes, over  which  hung,  silently  waving, 
long  pendants  of  ivy,  while  dusky  gray 
aloes  uplifted  their  horned  heads  from 
great  rock -rifts,  like  elfin  spirits  strug- 
gling upward  out  of  the  shade.  Nor  was 
wanting  the  usual  gentle  poetry  of  flow- 
ers ;  for  white  iris  leaned  its  fairy  pavilion 
over  the  black  void  like  a  pale-cheeked 
princess  from  the  window  of  some  dark 
enchanted  castle,  and  scarlet  geranium 
and  golden  broom  and  crimson  gladio- 
lus waved  and  glowed  in  the  shifting 
beams  of  the  sunlight.  Also  there  was 
in  this  little  spot  what  forms  the  charm 
of  Italian  gardens  always,  —  the  sweet 
song  and  prattle  of  waters.  A  clear  moun- 
tain-spring burst  through  the  rock  on  one 
side  of  the  little  cottage,  and  fell  with  a 
lulling  noise  into  a  quaint  moss-grown 
water-trough,  which  had  been  in  former 
times  the  sarcophagus  of  some  old  Roman 
sepulchre.  Its  sides  were  richly  sculp- 
tured with  figures  and  leafy  scrolls  and 
arabesques,  into  which  the  sly -footed  li- 
chens with  quiet  growth  had  so  insinuat- 
ed themselves  as  in  some  places  almost 
to  obliterate  the  original  design ;  while, 
round  the  place  where  the  water  fell,  a 
veil  of  ferns  and  maiden's-hair,  studded 
with  tremulous  silver  drops,  vibrated  to 
its  soothing  murmur.  The  superfluous 
waters,  drained  off  by  a  little  channel 
on  one  side,  were  conducted  through  the 
rocky  parapet  of  the  garden,  whence  they 
trickled  and  tinkled  from  rock  to  rock, 
falling  with  a  continual  drip  among  the 
swaying  ferns  and  pendent  ivy-wreaths, 
till  they  reached  the  little  stream  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gorge.  This  parapet  or 
garden -wall  was  formed  of  blocks  or 
fragments  of  what  had  once  been  white 

O 

marble,  the  probable  remains  of  the  an- 
cient tomb  from  which  the  sarcophagus 
was  taken.  Here  and  there  a  marble 
acanthus -leaf,  or  the  capital  of  an  old 
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column,  or  a  fragment  of  sculpture  jut- 
ted from  under  the  mosses,  ferns,  and 
grasses  with  which  prodigal  Nature  had 
filled  every  interstice  and  carpeted  the 
whole.  These  sculptured  fragments  ev- 
erywhere in  Italy  seem  to  whisper  from 
the  dust,  of  past  life  and  death,  of  a 
cycle  of  human  existence  forever,  gone, 
over  whose  tomb  the  life  of  to-day  is 
built 

"  Sit  down  and  rest,  my  dove,"  said 
Dame  Elsie  to  her  little  charge,  as  they 
entered  their  little  inclosure. 

Here  she  saw  for  the  first  time,  what 
she  had  not  noticed  in  the  heat  and  hur- 
ry of  her  ascent,  that  the  girl  was  panting 
and  her  gentle  bosom  rising  and  falling 
in  thick  heart-beats,  occasioned  by  the 
haste  with  which  she  had  drawn  her  on- 
ward. 

"  Sit  down,  dearie,  and  I  will  get  you 
a  bit  of  supper." 

"  Yes,  grandmother,  I  will.  I  must 
tell  my  beads  once  for  the  soul  of  the 
handsome  gentleman  that  kissed  my  fore- 
head to-night." 

"  How  did  you  know  that  he  was  hand- 
some, child  ?  "  said  the  old  dame,  with 
some  sharpness  in  her  voice. 

"  He  bade  me  look  on  him,  grandmoth- 
er, and  I  saw  it." 

"  You  must  put  such  thoughts  away, 
child,"  said  the  old  dame. 

"  Why  must  I  ?  "  said  the  girl,  looking 
tip  with  an  eye  as  clear  and  unconscious 
as  that  of  a  three-year  old  child. 

"  If  she  does  not  think,  why  should  I 
tell  her  ?  "  said  Dame  Elsie,  as  she  turn- 
ed to  go  into  the  house,  and  left  the  child 
sitting  on  the  mossy  parapet  that  over- 
looked the  gorge.  Thence  she  could  see 
far  off,  not  only  down  the  dim,  sombre 
abyss,  but  out  to  the  blue  Mediterranean 
beyond,  now  calmly  lying  in  swathing- 
bands  of  purple,  gold,  and  orange,  while 
the  smoky  cloud  that  overhung  Vesuvius 
became  silver  and  rose  in  the  evening 
light. 

There  is  always  something  of  eleva- 
tion and  purity  that  seems  to  come  over 
one  from  being  in  an  elevated  region. 
One  feels  morally  as  well  as  physically 


above  the  world,  and  from  that  clearer 
air  able  to  look  down  on  it  calmly  with 
disengaged  freedom.  Our  little  maiden 
sat  for  a  few  moments  gazing,  her  large 
brown  eyes  dilating  with  a  tremulous  lus- 
tre, as  if  tears  were  half  of  a  mind  to 
start  in  them,  and  her  lips  apart  with 
a  delicate  earnestness,  like  one  who  is 
pursuing  some  pleasing  inner  thought. 
Suddenly  rousing  herself,  she  began  by 
breaking  the  freshest  orange-blossoms 
from  the  golden-fruited  trees,  and,  kiss- 
ing and  pressing  them  to  her  bosom,  she 
proceeded  to  remove  the  faded  flowers 
of  the  morning  from  before  a  little  rude 
shrine  in  the  rock,  where,  in  a  sculp- 
tured niche,  was  a  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  with  a  locked  glass 
door  in  front  of  it.  The  picture  was  a 
happy  transcript  of  one  of  the  fairest 
creations  of  the  religious  school  of  Flor- 
ence, done  by  one  of  those  rustic  copy- 
ists of  whom  Italy  is  full,  who  appear  to 
possess  the  instinct  of  painting,  and  to 
whom  we  owe  many  of  those  sweet  faces 
which  sometimes  look  down  on  us  by 
the  way-side  from  rudest  and  homeliest 
shrines. 

The  poor  fellow  by  whom  it  had  been 
painted  was  one  to  whom  years  before 
Dame  Elsie  had  given  food  and  shel- 
ter for  many  months  during  a  lingering 
illness ;  and  he  had  painted  so  much  of 
his  dying  heart  and  hopes  into  it  that  it 
had  a  peculiar  and  vital  vividness  in  its 
power  of  affecting  the  feelings.  Agnes 
had  been  familiar  with  this  picture  from 
early  infancy.  No  day  of  her  life  had 
the  flowers  failed  to  be  freshly  placed 
before  it.  It  had  seemed  to  smile  down 
sympathy  on  her  childish  joys,  and  to 
cloud  over  with  her  childish  sorrows.  It 
was  less  a  picture  to  her  than  a  presence ; 
and  the  whole  air  of  the  little  orange- 
garden  seemed  to  be  made  sacred  by  it. 
When  she  had  arranged  her  flowers,  she 
kneeled  down  and  began  to  say  prayers 
for  the  soul  of  the  young  gallant. 

"  Holy  Jesus,"  she  said,  "  he  is  young, 
rich,  handsome,  and  a  king's  brother ;  and 
for  all  these  things  the  Fiend  may  tempt 
him  to  forget  his  God  and  throw  away 
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his  soul.     Holy  Mother,  give  him  good 
counsel ! " 

"  Come,  child,  to  your  supper,"  said 
Dame  Elsie.  "  I  have  milked  the  goats, 
and  everything  is  ready." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    GORGE. 

AFTER  her  light  supper  was  over,  Ag- 
nes took  her  distaff,  wound  with  shining 
white  flax,  and  went  and  seated  herself 
in  her  favorite  place,  on  the  low  parapet 
that  overlooked  the  gorge. 

This  ravine,  with  its  dizzy  depths,  its 
waving  foliage,  its  dripping  springs,  and 
the  low  murmur  of  the  little  stream  that 
pursued  its  way  far  down  at  the  bottom, 
was  one  of  those  things  which  stimulated 
her  impressible  imagination,  and  filled 
her  with  a  solemn  and  vague  delight. 
The  ancient  Italian  tradition  made  it  the 
home  of  fauns  and  dryads,  wild  wood- 
land creatures,  intermediate  links  be- 
tween vegetable  life  and  that  of  sentient 
and  reasoning  humanity.  The  more  ear- 
nest faith  that  came  in  with  Christian- 
ity, if  it  had  its  brighter  lights  in  an 
immortality  of  blessedness,  had  also  its 
deeper  shadows  in  the  intenser  percep- 
tions it  awakened  of  sin  and  evil,  and 
of  the  mortal  struggle  by  which  the  hu- 
man spirit  must  avoid  endless  woe  and 
rise  to  endless  felicity.  The  myths  with 
which  the  colored  Italian  air  was  filled 
,in  mediaeval  ages  no  longer  resembled 
those  graceful,  floating,  cloud -like  fig- 
ures one  sees  in  the  ancient  chambers  of 
Pompeii,  —  the  bubbles  and  rainbows  of 
human  fancy,  rising  aimless  and  buoy- 
ant, with  a  mere  freshness  of  animal  life, 
against  a  black  background  of  utter  and 
hopeless  ignorance  as  to  man's  past  or 
future.  They  were  rather  expressed  by 
solemn  images  of  mournful,  majestic  an- 
gels and  of  triumphant  saints,  or  fearful, 
warning  presentations  of  loathsome  fiends. 
Each  lonesome  gorge  and  sombre  dell  had 
tales  no  more  of  tricky  fauns  and  dryads, 
but  of  those  restless,  wandering  demons 


who,  having  lost  their  own  immortality 
of  blessedness,  constantly  lie  in  wait  to 
betray  frail  humanity,  and  cheat  it  of 
that  glorious  inheritance  bought  by  the 
Great  Redemption. 

The  education  of  Agnes  had  been  one 
which  rendered  her  whole  system  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  and  impressible  to  all  influ- 
ences from  the  invisible  and  unseen.  Of 
this  education  we  shall  speak  more  par- 
ticularly hereafter.  At  present  we  see 
her  sitting  in  the  twilight  on  the  moss- 
grown  marble  parapet,  her  distaff,  with 
its  silvery  flax,  lying  idly  in  her  hands, 
and  her  widening  dark  eyes  gazing  in- 
tently into  the  gloomy  gorge  below,  from 
which  arose  the  far-off  complaining  bab- 
ble of  the  brook  at  the  bottom  and  the 
shiver  and  sigh  of  evening  winds  through 
the  trailing  .ivy.  The  white  mist  was 
slowly  rising,  wavering,  undulating,  and 
creeping  its  slow  way  up  the  sides  of  the 
gorge.  Now  it  hid  a  tuft  of  foliage,  and 
now  it  wreathed  itself  around  a  horned 
clump  of  aloes,  and,  streaming  far  down 
below  it  in  the  dimness,  made  it  seem  like 
the  goblin  robe  of  some  strange,  super- 
natural being. 

The  evening  light  had  almost  burned 
out  in  the  sky :  only  a  band  of  vivid  red 
lay  low  in  the  horizon  out  to  sea,  and 
the  round  full  moon  was  just  rising  like 
a  great  silver  lamp,  while  Vesuvius  with 
its  smoky  top  began  in  the  obscurity  to 
show  its  faintly  flickering  fires.  A  vague 
agitation  seemed  to  oppress  the  child ;  for 
she  sighed  deeply,  and  often  repeated 
with  fervor  the  Ave  Maria. 

At  this  moment  there  began  to  rise 
from  the  very  depths  of  the  gorge  be- 
low her  the  sound  of  a  rich  tenor  .voice, 
with  a  slow,  sad  modulation,  and  seem- 
ing to  pulsate  upward  through  the  filmy, 
shifting  mists.  It  was  one  of  those  voices 
which  seem  fit  to  be  the  outpouring  of 
some  spirit  denied  all  other  gifts  of  ex- 
pression, and  rushing  with  passionate  fer- 
vor through  this  one  gate  of  utterance. 
So  distinctly  were  the  words  spoken,  that 
they  seemed  each  one  to  rise  as  with  a 
separate  intelligence  out  of  the  mist,  and 
to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  heart. 
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Sad  is  my  life,  and  lonely ! 

No  hope  for  me, 
Save  thou,  my  love,  my  only, 
I  see ! 

Where  art  thou,  0  my  fairest  ? 

Where  art  thou  gone  ? 
Dove  of  the  rock,  I  languish 
Alone ! 

They  say  thou  art  so  saintly, 

Who  dare  love  thee  ? 
Yet  bend  thine  eyelids  holy 
On  me! 

Though  heaven  alone  possess  thee, 

Thou  dwell' st  above, 
Yet  heaven,  didst  thou  but  know  it, 
Is  love. 

There  was  such  an  intense- earnestness 
in  these  sounds,  that  large  tears  gathered 
in  the  wide,  dark  eyes,  and  fell  one  after 
another  upon  the  sweet  alyssum  and  maid- 
en's-hair  that  grew  in  the  crevices  of  the 
marble  wall.  She  shivered  and  drew 
away  from  the  parapet,  and  thought  of 
stories  she  had  heard  the  nuns  tell  of 
wandering  spirits  who  sometimes  in  lone- 
some places  pour  forth  such  entrancing 
music  as  bewilders  the  brain  of  the  un- 
wary listener,  and  leads  him  to  some  fear- 
ful destruction. 

"  Agnes ! "  said  the  sharp  voice  of  old 
Elsie,  appearing  at  the  door,  —  "here! 
where  are  you  ?  " 

"  Here,  grandmamma." 

"  Who  's  that  singing  this  time  o' 
night?" 

"  I  don't  know,  grandmamma." 

Somehow  the  child  felt  as  if  that  sing- 
ing were  strangely  sacred  to  her, —  a  rap- 
port between  her  and  something  vague 
and  invisible,  which  might  yet  become 
dear. 

"  Is 't  down  in  the  gorge  ?  "  said  the  old 
woman,  coming  with  her  heavy,  decided 
step  to  the  parapet,  and  looking  over,  her 
keen  black  eyes  gleaming  like  dagger- 
blades  into  the  mist.  "  If  there  's  any- 
body there,"  she  said,  "  let  them  go  away, 
and  not  be  troubling  honest  women  with 
any  of  their  caterwauling.  Come,  Ag- 
nes," she  said,  pulling  the  girl  by  the 
sleeve,  "  you  must  be  tired,  my  lamb ! 
and  your  evening-prayers  are  always  so 


long,  best  be  about  them,  girl,  so  that 
old  grandmamma  may  put  you  to  bed. 
What  ails  the  girl  ?  Been  crying !  Your 
hand  is  cold  as  a  stone." 

"  Grandmamma,  what  if  that  might  be 
a  spirit  ?  "  she  said.  "  Sister  Rosa  told 
me  stories  of  singing  spirits  that  have 
been  in  this  very  gorge." 

"  Likely  enough,"  said  Dame  Elsie ; 
"  but  what 's  that  to  us  ?  Let  'em  sing ! 
—  so  long  as  we  don't  listen,  where  's  the 
harm  done?  We  will  sprinkle  holy 
water  all  round  the  parapet,  and  say  the 
office  of  Saint  Agnes,  and  let  them  sing 
till  they  are  hoarse." 

Such  was  the  triumphant  view  which 
this  energetic  good  woman  took  of  the 
power  of  the  means  of  grace  which  her 
church  placed  at  her  disposal. 

Nevertheless,  while  Agnes  was  kneel- 
ing at  her  evening-prayers,  the  old  dame 
consoled  herself  with  a  soliloquy,  as  with 
a  brush  she  vigorously  besprinkled  the 
premises  with  holy  water. 

"  Now,  here  's  the  plague  of  a  girl ! 
If  she  's  handsome,  —  and  nobody  wants 
one  that  is  n't,  —  why,  then,  it  's  a  purga- 
tory to  look  after  her.  This  one  is  good 
enough, — none  of  your  hussies,  like  Giu- 
lietta :  but  the  better  they  are,  the  more 
sure  to  have  fellows  after  them.  A  mur- 
rain on  that  cavalier, — king's  brother,  or 
what  not ! — it  was  he  serenading,  I  '11  be 
bound.  I  must  tell  Antonio,  and  have 
the  girl  married,  for  aught  I  see :  and  I 
don't  want  to  give  her  to  him  either ;  he 
did  n't  bring  her  up.  There  's  no  peace 
for  us  mothers.  Maybe  I  '11  tell  Father 
Francesco  about  it.  That's  the  way  poor 
little  Isella  was  carried  away.  Sing- 
ing is  of  the  Devil,  I  believe  ;  it  always 
bewitches  girls.  I  'd  like  to  have  poured 
some  hot  oil  down  the  rocks:  I  'd  have 
made  him  squeak  in  another  tone,  I  reck- 
on. Well,  well !  I  hope  I  shall  come  in 
for  a  good  seat  in  paradise  for  all  the 
trouble  I  've  had  with  her  mother,  and 
am  like  to  have  with  her,  —  that 's  all!" 

In  an  hour  more,  the  large,  round,  so- 
ber moon  was  shining  fixedly  on  the  little 
mansion  in  the  rocks,  silvering  the  glossy 
darkness  of  the  orange-leaves,  while  the 
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scent  of  the  blossoms  arose  like  clouds  and  delicate,  that  looked  as  if  they  were 

about  the  cottage.  The  moonlight  stream-  made  of  Sevres  china ;  spaniels  with  long 

ed  through  the  unglazed  casement,  and  silky  ears  and  fringy  paws ;   apes   and 

made  a  square  of  light  on  the  little  bed  monkeys,  that  made   at  times   sad   de- 

where    Agnes   was    sleeping,   in    which  vastations  in  her  wardrobe ;  and  a  most 

square    her    delicate   face   was  framed,  charming    little    dwarf,   that   was    ugly 

with  its  tremulous  and  spiritual  expres-  enough  to  frighten  the  very  owls,  and 

sion  most  resembling  in  its  sweet  plain-  spiteful  as  he  was  ugly.     She  had,  more- 

tive  purity  some  of  the  Madonna  faces  over,  peacocks,  and  macaws,  and  parrots, 

of  Fra  Angelico,  —  those   tender   wild-  and  all  sorts  of  singing-birds,  and  falcons 

flowers  of  Italian  religion  and  poetry.  •  of  every  breed,  and  horses,  and  hounds, 

By  her  side  lay  her  grandmother,  with  —  in  short,  there  is  no  saying  what  she 

those  sharp,  hard,  clearly  cut  features,  so  did  not  have.     One  day  she  took  it  into 

worn  and  bronzed  by  time,  so  lined  with  her  head  to  add  the  little  Isella  to  the 

labor  and  care,  as  to  resemble  one  of  the  number  of  her  acquisitions.     With  the 

Fates  in  the  picture  of  Michel  Angelo ;  easy  grace  of  aristocracy,  she  reached 

and  even  in  her  sleep  she  held  the  deli-  out  her  jewelled  hand  and  took  Elsie's 

cate  lily  hand  of  the  child  in  her  own  one  flower  to  add  to  her  conservatory, 

hard,  brown  one,  with  a  strong  and  de-  —  and  Elsie  was  only  too  proud  to  have 

termined  clasp.  it  so. 

While  they  sleep,  we  must  tell  some-  Her    daughter  was  kept    constantly 

thing  more  of  the  story  of  the  little  Ag-  about  the  person  of  the  Duchess,  and 

nes,  —  of  what  she  is,  and  what  are  the  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  which.would 

causes  which  have  made  her  such.  have  been  allowed  her,  had  she  been  the 

Duchess's  own  daughter,  which,  to  speak 
the  truth,  was  in  those  days  nothing  very 

CHAPTER  IV  profound,  —  consisting  of  a  little  singing 

and  instrumentation,  a  little  embroidery 

AND  WHAT.  an(j  Dancing,  with  the  power  of  writing 

OLD  Elsie  was  not  born  a  peasant,  her  own  name  and  of  reading  a  love- 
Originally  she  was  the  wife  of  a  steward  letter. 

in  one  of  those  great  families  of  Rome  All  the  world  knows  that  the  very  idea 
whose  state  and  traditions  were  princely,  of  a  pet  is  something  to  be  spoiled  for  the 
Elsie,  as  her  figure  and  profile  and  all  amusement  of  the  pet-owner ;  and  Isella 
her  words  and  movements  indicated,  was  was  spoiled  in  the  most  particular  and 
of  a  strong,  shrewd,  ambitious,  and  cour-  circumstantial  manner.  She  had  suits 
ageous  character,  and  well  disposed  to  of  apparel  for  every  day  in  the  year, 
turn  to  advantage  every  gift  with  which  and  jewels  without  end, — for  the  Duchess 
Nature  had  endowed  her.  was  never  weary  of  trying  the  effect  of 
^Providence  made  her  a  present  of  a  her  beauty  in  this  and  that  costume ;  so 
daughter  whose  beauty  was  wonderful,  that  she  sported  through  the  great  grand 
even  in  a  country  where  beauty  is  no  halls  and  down  the  long  aisles  of  the  gar- 
uncommon  accident.  In  addition  to  her  den  much  like  a  bright-winged  humming- 
beauty,  the  little  Isella  had  quick  intelli-  bird,  or  a  damsel-fly  all  green  and  gold, 
gence,  wit,  grace,  and  spirit.  As  a  child  She  was  a  genuine  child  of  Italy,  —  full 
she  became  the  pet  and  plaything  of  the  of  feeling,  spirit,  and  genius,  —  alive  in 
Duchess  whom  Elsie  served.  This  noble  every  nerve  to  the  finger-tips  ;  and  un- 
lady,  pressed  by  the  ennui  which  is  al-  der  the  tropical  sunshine  of  her  mistress's 
ways  the  moth  and  rust  on  the  purple  favor  she  grew  as  an  Italian  rose-bush 
and  gold  of  rank  and  wealth,  had,  as  does,  throwing  its  branches  freakishly 
other  noble  ladies  had  in  those  days,  and  over  everything  in  a  wild  labyrinth  of 
have  now,  sundry  pets:  greyhounds,  white  perfume,  brightness,  and  thorns. 
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For  a  while  her  life  was  a  triumph, 
and  her  mother  triumphed  with  her  at  an 
humble  distance.  The  Duchess  had  no 
dauo-hter,  and  was  devoted  to  her  with 

O  ' 

the  blind  fatuity  with  which  ladies  of 
rank  at  times  will  invest  themselves  in 
a  caprice.  She  arrogated  to  herself  all 
the  praises  of  her  beauty  and  wit,  al- 
lowed her  to  flirt  and  make  conquests 
to  her  heart's  content,  and  engaged  to 
marry  her  to  some  handsome  young  of- 
ficer of  her  train,  when  she  had  done 
being  amused  with  her. 

Now  we  must  not  wonder  that  a  young 
head  of  fifteen  should  have  been  turned  by 
this  giddy  elevation,  nor  that  an  old  head 
of  fifty  should  have  thought  all  things 
were  possible  in  the  fortune  of  such  a 
favorite.  Nor  must  we  wonder  that  the 
young  coquette,  rich  in  the  laurels  of  a 
hundred  conquests,  should  have  turned 
her  bright  eyes  on  the  son  and  heir,  when 
he  came  home  from  the  University  of  Bo- 
logna. Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
this  same  son  and  heir,  being  a  man  as 
well  as  a  duke's  son,  should  have  done 
as  other  men  did,  —  fallen  desperately  in 
love  with  this  dazzling,  sparkling,  piquant 
mixture  of  matter  and  spirit,  which  no 
university  can  prepare  a  young  man  to 
comprehend,  —  which  always  seemed  to 
run  from  him,  and  yet  always  threw  a 
Parthian  shot  behind  her  as  she  fled. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  this  same 
duke's  son,  after  a  week  or  two,  did  not 
know  whether  he  was  on  his  head  or  his 
heels,  or  whether  the  sun  rose  in  the 
east  or  the  south,  or  where  he  stood,  or 
whither  he  was  going. 

In  fact,  the  youthful  pair  very  soon 
came  into  that  dream-land  where  are 
no  more  any  points  of  the  compass,  no 
more  division  of  time,  no  more  latitude 
and  longitude,  no  more  up  and  down, 
but  only  a  general  wandering  among 
enchanted  groves  and  singing  nightin- 
gales. 

It  was  entirely  owing  to  old  Elsie's 
watchful  shrewdness  and  address  that 
the  lovers  came  into  this  paradise  by 
the  gate  of  marriage ;  for  the  young 
man  was  ready  to  offer  anything  at  the 


feet  of  his  divinity,  as   the  old  mother 
was  not  slow  to  perceive. 

So  they  stood  at  the  altar,  for  the  time 
being  a  pair  of  as  true  lovers  as  Romeo 
and  Juliet :  but  then,  what  has  true  love 
to  do  with  the  son  of  a  hundred  genera- 
tions and  heir  to  a  Roman  principality  ? 

Of  course,  the  rose  of  love,  having 
gone  through  all  its  stages  of  bud  and 
blossom  into  full  flower,  must  next  begin 
to  drop  its  leaves.  Of  course.  Who 
ever  heard  of  an  immortal  rose  ? 

The  time  of  discovery  came.  Isella 
was  found  to  be  a  mother ;  and  then  the 
storm  burst  upon  her  and  drabbled  her 
in  the  dust  as  fearlessly  as  the  summer- 
wind  sweeps  down  and  besmirches  the 
lily  it  has  all  summer  been  wooing  and 
flattering. 

The  Duchess  was  a  very  pious  and 
moral  lady,  and  of  course  threw  her  fa- 
vorite out  into  the  street  as  a  vile  weed, 
and  virtuously  ground  her  down  under 
her  jewelled  high-heeled  shoes. 

She  could  have  forgiven  her  any  com- 
mon frailty ;  —  of  course  it  was  natural 
that  the  girl  should  have  been  seduced 
by  the  all-conquering  charms  of  her  son ; 
—  but  aspire  to  marriage  with  their 
house !  —  pretend  to  be  her  son's  wife  ! 
Since  the  time  of  Judas  had  such  treach- 
ery ever  been  heard  of? 

Something  was  said  of  the  propriety, 
of  walling  up  the  culprit  alive,  —  a  mode 
of  disposing  of  small  family-matters  some- 
what a  la  mode  in  those  times.  •  But  the 
Duchess  acknowledged  herself  foolish! 
tender,  and  unable  quite  to  allow  this 
very  obvious  propriety  in  the  case. 

She  contented  herself  with  turning 
mother  and  daughter  into  the  streets 
with  every  mark  of  ignominy,  which 
was  reduplicated  by  every  one  of  her 
servants,  lackeys,  and  court-companions, 
who,  of  course,  had  always  known  just 
how  the  thins  must  end. 

^D 

As  to  the  young  Duke,  he  acted  as  a 
well-instructed  young  nobleman  should, 
who  understands  the  great  difference 
there  is  between  the  tears  of  a  duch- 
ess and  those  of  low-born  women.  No 
sooner  did  he  behold  his  conduct  in  the 
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light  of  his  mother's  countenance  than 
he  turned  his  back  on  his  low  marriage 
•with  edifying  penitence.  He  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  convince  his  mother 
of  the  real  existence  of  a  union  whose 
very  supposition  made  her  so  unhappy, 
and  occasioned  such  an  uncommonly 
disagreeable  and  tempestuous  state  of 
things  in  the  well-bred  circle  where  his 
birth  called  him  to  move.  Being,  how- 
ever, a  religious  youth,  he  opened  his 
mind  to  his  family  -  confessor,  by  whose 
advice  he  sent  a  messenger  with  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  Elsie,  piously  commend- 
ing her  and  her  daughter  to  the  Divine 
protection.  He  also  gave  orders  for  an 
entire  new  suit  of  raiment  for  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  in  the  family-chapel,  includ- 
ing a  splendid  set  of  diamonds,  and 
promised  unlimited  candles  to  the  altar 
of  a  neighboring  convent.  If  all  this 
could  not  atone  for  a  youthful  error,  it 
was  a  pity.  So  he  thought,  as  he  drew 
on  his  riding-gloves  and  went  off  on  a 
hunting-party,  like  a  gallant  and  relig- 
ious young  nobleman. 

Elsie,  meanwhile,  with  her  forlorn  and 
disgraced  daughter,  found  a  temporary 
Iwrylum  in  a  neighboring  mountain-vil- 
lage, where  the  poor,  bedrabbled,  brok- 
en-winged song-bird  soon  panted  and 
fluttered  her  little  life  away. 

When  the  once  beautiful  and  gay 
Isella  had.  been  hidden  in  the  grave, 
cold  and  lonely,  there  remained  a  little 
wailing  infant,  which  Elsie  gathered  to 
er  bosom. 

^jrini,  dauntless,  and  resolute,  she  re- 
>lved,  for  the  sake  of  this  hapless  one, 

look  life  in  the  face  once  more,  and 
try  the  battle  under  other  skies. 

Taking  the  infant  in  her  arms,  she 
travelled  with  her  far  from  the  scene  of 
her  birth,  and  set  all  her  energies  at 
work  to  make  for  her  a  better  destiny 
than  that  which  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
her  unfortunate  mother. 

She  set  about  to  create  her  nature  and 
order  her  fortunes  with  that  sort  of  down- 
right energy  with  which  resolute  people 
always  attack  the  problem  of  a  new 
human  existence.  This  child  should  be 


Jiappy ;  the  rocks  on  which  her  mother 
was  wrecked  she  should  never  strike 
upon,  —  they  were  all  marked  on  Elsie's 
chart.  Love  had  been  the  root  of  all 
poor  Isella's  troubles,  —  and  Agnes  never 
should  know  love,  till  taught  it  safely  by 
a  husband  of  Elsie's  own  choosing. 

The  first  step  of  security  was  in  naming 
her  for  the  chaste  Saint  Agnes,  and  pla- 
cing her  girlhood  under  her  special  pro- 
tection. Secondly,  which  was  quite  as 
much  to  the  point,  she  brought  her  up 
laboriously  in  habits  of  incessant  indus- 
try,—  never  suffering  her  to  be  out  of 
her  sight,  or  to  have  any  connection  or 
friendship,  except  such  as  could  be  car- 
ried on  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  her  piercing  black  eyes.  Every  night 
she  put  her  to  bed  as  if  she  had  been  an 
infant,  and,  wakening  her  again  in  the 
morning,  took  her  with  her  in  all  her  dai- 
ly toils,  —  of  which,  to  do  her  justice,  she 
performed  all  the  hardest  portion,  leav- 
ing to  the  girl  just  enough  to  keep  her 
hands  employed  and  her  head  steady. 

The  peculiar  circumstance  which  had 
led  her  to  choose  the  old  town  of  Sor- 
rento for  her  residence,  in  preference  to 
any  of  the  beautiful  villages  which  im- 
pearl  that  fertile  plain,  was  the  existence 
there  of  a  flourishing  convent  dedicated 
to  Saint  Agnes,  under  whose  protecting 
shadow  her  young  charge  might  more 
securely  spend  the  earlier  years  of  her 
life. 

With  this  view,  having  hired  the  dom- 
icile we  have  already  described,  she  lost  no 
time  in  making  the  favorable  acquaint- 
ance of  the  sisterhood,  —  never  coming 
to  them  empty-handed.  The  finest  or- 
anges of  her  garden,  the  whitest  flax  of 
her  spinning,  were  always  reserved  as 
offerings  at  the  shrine  of  the  patroness 
whom  she  sought  to  propitiate  for  her 
grandchild. 

In  her  earliest  childhood  the  little  Ag- 
nes was  led  toddling  to  the  shrine  by  her 
zealous  relative  ;  and  at  the  sight  of  her 
fair,  sweet,  awe-struck  face,  with  its  viny 
mantle  of  encircling  curls,  the  torpid  bos- 
oms of  the  sisterhood  throbbed  with  a 
strange,  new  pleasure,  which  they  hum- 
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bly  hoped  was  not  sinful,  —  as  agreeable 
things,  they  found,  generally  were.  They 
loved  the  echoes  of  her  little  feet  down 
the  damp,  silent  aisles  of  their  chapel,  and 
her  small,  sweet,  slender  voice,  as  she 
asked  strange  baby-questions,  which,  as 
usual  with  baby-questions,  hit  all  the  in- 
soluble points  of  philosophy  and  theology 
exactly  on  the  head. 

The  child  became  a  special  favorite 
with  the  Abbess,  Sister  Theresa,  a  tall, 
thin,  bloodless,  sad-eyed  woman,  who 
looked  as  if  she  might  have  been  cut 
out  of  one  of  the  glaciers  of  Monte 
Rosa,  but  in  whose  heart  the  little  fair 
one  had  made  herself  a  niche,  pushing 
her  way  up  through,  as  you  may  have 
seen  a  lovely  blue-fringed  gentian  stand- 
ing in  a  snow-drift  of  the  Alps  with  its 
little  ring  of  melted  snow  around  it. 

Sister  Theresa  offered  to  take  care 
of  the  child  at  any  time  when  the  grand- 
mother wished  to  be  about  her  labors ; 
and  so,  during  her  early  years,  the  lit- 
tle one  was  often  domesticated  for  days 
together  at  the  Convent.  A  perfect  my- 
thology of  wonderful  stories  encircled  her, 
which  the  good  sisters  were  never  tired 
of  repeating  to  each  other.  They  were 
the  simplest  sayings  and  doings  of  child- 
hood, —  handfuls  of  such  wild-flowers  as 
bespread  the  green  turf  of  nursery -life 
everywhere,  but  miraculous  blossoms  in 
the  eyes  of  these  good  women,  whom  Saint 
Agnes  had  unwittingly  deprived  of  any 
power  of  making  comparisons  or  ever 
having  Christ's  sweetest  parable  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom  enacted  in  homes  of 
their  own. 

Old  Jocunda,  the  porteress,  never 
failed  to  make  a  sensation  with  her  one 
stock-story  of  how  she  found  the  child 
standing  on  her  head  and  crying,  —  hav- 
ing been  put  into  this  reversed  position 
in  consequence  of  climbing  up  on  a  high 
stool  to  get  her  little  fat  hand  into  the 
vase  of  holy  water,  failing  in  which 
Christian  attempt,  her  heels  went  up 
and  her  head  down,  greatly  to  her  dis- 
may. 

"Nevertheless,"  said  old  Jocunda, 
gravely,  "it  showed  an  edifying  turn 


in  the  child  ;  and  when  I  lifted  the  little 
thing  up,  it  stopped  crying  the  minute 
its  little  fingers  touched  the  water,  and 
it  made  a  cross  on  its  forehead  as  sensi- 
ble as  the  oldest  among  us.  Ah,  sisters  ! 
there  's  grace  there,  or  I  'm  mistaken." 

All  the  signs  of  an  incipient  saint  were, 
indeed,  manifested  in  the  little  one.  She 
never  played  the  wild  and  noisy  plays 
of  common  children,  but  busied  herself 
in  making  altars  and  shrines,  which  she 
adorned  with  the  prettiest  flowers  of  the 
gardens,  and  at  which  she  worked  hour 
after  hour  in  the  quietest  and  happiest 
earnestness.  Her  dreams  were  a  con- 
stant source  of  wonder  and  edification 
in  the  Convent,  for  they  were  all  of 
angels  and  saints ;  and  many  a  time,  af- 
ter hearing  one,  the  sisterhood  crossed 
themselves,  and  the  Abbess  said,  "Ex 
oribus  parvulorum."  Always  sweet,  du- 
tiful, submissive,  cradling  herself  every 
night  with  a  lulling  of  sweet  hymns  and 
infant  murmur  of  prayers,  and  found 
sleeping  in  her  little  white  bed  with  her 
crucifix  clasped  to  her  bosom,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  Abbess  thought  her  the 
special  favorite  of  her  divine  patroness, 
and,  like  her,  the  subject  of  an  early  vo- 
cation to  be  the  celestial  bride  of  One 
fairer  than  the  children  of  men,  who 
should  snatch  her  away  from  all  earthly 
things,  to  be  united  to  Him  in  a  celes- 
tial paradise. 

As  the  child  grew  older,  she  often  sat 
at  evening,  with  wide,  wondering  eyes, 
listening  over  and  over  again  to  the  stcn 
ry  of  the  fair  Saint  Agnes:  —  How  sjm 
was  a  princess,  living  in  her  father's  pal- 
ace, of  such  exceeding  beauty  and  grace 
that  none  saw  her  but  to  love  her,  yet  of 
such  sweetness  and  humility  as  passed 
all  comparison  ;  and  how,  when  a  hea- 
then prince  would  have  espoused  her  to 
his  son,  she  said,  "  Away  from  me,  tempt- 
er !  for  I  am  betrothed  to  a  lover  who 
is  greater  and,  fairer  than  any  earthly 
suitor,  —  he  is  so  fair  that  the  sun  and 
moon  are  ravished  by  his  beauty,  so 
mighty  that  the  angels  of  heaven  are 
his  servants " ;  how  she  bore  meekly 
with  persecutions  and  threatenings  and 
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death  for  the  sake  of  this  unearthly  love  ;  eye  a  reputable  middle-aged  blacksmith, 
and  when  she  had  poured  out  her  blood,  who  was  a  man  of  substance  and  pru- 
how  she  came  to  her  mourning  friends  dence,  to  be  the  husband  and  keeper  of 
in  ecstatic  vision,  all  white  and  glisten-  her  precious  treasure.  In  a  home  thus 
ing,  with  a  fair  lamb  by  her  side,  and  established  she  hoped  to  enthrone  her- 
bade  them  weep  not  for  her,  because  she  self,  and  provide  for  the  rearing  of  a  gen- 
was  reigning  with  Him  whom  on  earth  she  eration  of  stout-limbed  girls  and  boys 
had  preferred  to  all  other  lovers.  There  who  should  grow  up  to  make  a  flourish- 
was  also  the  legend  of  the  fair  Cecilia,  ing  household  in  the  land.  This  subject 
the  lovely  musician  whom  angels  had  she  had  not  yet  broached  to  her  grand- 
rapt  away  to  their  choirs;  the  story  of  daughter,  though  daily  preparing  to  do 
that  queenly  saint,  Catharine,  who  pass-  so,  —  deferring  it,  hf  must  be  told,  from  a 
ed  through  the  courts  of  heaven,  and  sort  of  jealous,  yearning  craving  to  have 
saw  the  angels  crowned  with  roses  and  wholly  to  herself  the  child  for  whom  she 
lilies,  and  the  Virgin  on  her  throne,  who  had  lived  so  many  years, 
gave  her  the  wedding-ring  that  espous-  Antonio,  the  blacksmith  to  whom  this 
ed  her  to  be  the  bride  of  the  King  Eter-  honor  was  destined,  was  one  of  those 
nal.  broad-backed,  full-chested,  long-limbed 

Fed  with  such  legends,  it  could  not  be  fellows  one  shall  often  see  around  Sor- 

but  that  a  child  with  a  sensitive,  ner-  rento,  with  great,  kind,  black  eyes  like 

vous  organization  and  vivid  imagination  those  of  an  ox,  and  all  the  attributes  of  a 

should  have  grown  up  with  an  unworldly  healthy,  kindly,  animal  nature.    Content- 

and  spiritual  character,  and  that  a  poetic  edly  he  hammered  away  at  his  business  ; 

mist  should  have  enveloped  all  her  out-  and  certainly,  had  not  Dame  Elsie  of 

ward  perceptions  similar  to  that  palpitat-  her  own  providence  elected  him  to  be 

ing  veil  of  blue  and  lilac  vapor  that  en-  the  husband  of  her  fair  grand-daughter, 

shrouds  the  Italian  landscape.  he  would  never  have  thought  of  tne  mat- 

Nor  is  it  to  be  marvelled  at,  if  the  re-  ter  himself;  but,  opening  the  black  eyes 

suits  of  this  system   of  education  went  aforenamed  upon  the  girl,  he  perceived 

far  beyond  what  the  good  old  grand-  that  she  was  fair,  and  also  received  an 

mother  intended.     For,  though  a  stanch  inner  light   through   Dame   Elsie   as  to 

good  Christian,  after  the  manner  of  those  the  amount  of  her  dowry ;  and,  putting 

times,  yet  she  had  not  the  slightest  mind  these  matters  together,  conceived  a  kind- 

to  see  her  grand-daughter  a  nun ;  on  the  ness  for  the  maiden,  and  awaited  with 

contrary,  she  was  working  day  and  night  tranquillity  the  time  when  he  should  be 

to  add  to   her  dowry,  and  had  in  her  allowed  to  commence  his  wooing. 


REST  AND  MOTION. 


MOTION  and  Rest  are  the  two  feet  up- 
on which  existence  goes.  All  action  and 
all  definite  power  result  from  the  intima- 
cy and  consent  of  these  opposite  princi- 
ples. If,  therefore,  one  would  construct 
any  serviceable  mechanism,  he  must  in- 
corporate into  it,  and  commonly  in  a  man- 
ifold way,  a  somewhat  passive,  a  some- 


what contrary,  and,  as  it  were,  inimical 
to  action,  though  action  be  the  sole  aim 
and  use  of  his  contrivance.  Thus,  the 
human  body  is  penetrated  by  the  passive 
and  powerless  skeleton,  which  is  a  mere 
weight  upon  the  muscles,  a  part  of  the 
burden  that,  nevertheless,  it  enables  them 
to  bear.  The  lever  of  Archimedes  would 
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push  the  planet  aside,  provided  only  it 
were  supplied  with  its  indispensable  com- 
plement, a  fulcrum,  or  fixity :  without 
this  it  will  not  push  a  pin.  The  block 
of  the  pulley  must  have  its  permanent 
attachment ;  the  wheel  of  the  locomotive 
engine  requires  beneath  it  the  fixed  rail ; 
the  foot  of  the  pedestrian,  solid  earth ;  the 
wing  of  the  bird  rests  upon  the  relatively 
stable  air  to  support  his  body,  and  upon 
his  body  to  gain  power  over  the  air.  Nor 
is  it  alone  of  operations  mechanical  that 
the  law  holds  good  :  it  is  universal ;  and 
its  application  to  pure  mental  action  may 
be  shown  without  difficulty.  A  single  act 
of  the  mind  is  represented  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  simple  sentence.  The  process 
consists,  first,  in  the  mind's  fixing  upon 
and  resting  in  an  object,  which  thereby 
becomes  the  subject  of  the  sentence ;  and, 
secondly,  in  predication,  which  is  move- 
ment, represented  by  the  verb.  The 
reader  will  easily  supply  himself  with 
instances  and  illustrations  of  this,  and 
need  not,  therefore,  be  detained. 

In  the  economy  of  animal  and  vege- 
table existence,  as  in  all  that  Nature 
makes,  we  observe  the  same  inevitable 
association.  Here  is  perpetual  fixity  of 
form,  perpetual  flux  of  constituent,  —  the 
ideas  of  Nature  never  changing,  the  ma- 
terial realization  of  them  never  ceasing 
to  change.  A  horse  is  a  horse  through 
all  the  ages ;  yet  the  horse  of  to-day  is 
changed  from  the  horse  of  yesterday. 

If  one  of  these  principles  seem  to  get 
the  start,  and  to  separate  itself,  the  other 
quickly  follows.  No  sooner,  for  example, 
does  any  person  perform  an  initial  deed, 
proceeding  purely  (let  us  suppose)  from 
free  will,  than  Nature  in  him  begins  to 
repose  therein,  and  consequently  inclines 
to  its  repetition  for  the  mere  reason  that 
it  has  been  once  done.  This  is  Habit, 
which  makes  action  passive,  and  is  the 
greatest  of  labor-saving  inventions.  Cus- 
tom is  the  habit  of  society,  holding  the 
same  relation  to  progressive  genius.  It 
is  the  sleeping  partner  in  the  great  social 
firm ;  it  is  thought  and  force  laid  up  and 
become  fixed  capital.  Annihilate  this, — 
as  in  the  French  Revolution  was  attempt- 


ed,—  and  society  is  at  once  reduced  to 
its  bare  immediate  force,  and  must  scratch 
the  soil  with  its  fingers. 

Sometimes  these  principles  seem  to  be 
strictly  hostile  to  each  other  and  in  no 
respect  reciprocal,  as  where  habit  in  the 
individual  and  custom  in  society  oppose 
themselves  bitterly  to  free  will  and  ad- 
vancing thought :  yet  even  here  the  spe- 
cial warfare  is  but  the  material  of  a  broad- 
er and  more  subtile  alliance.  An  obsti- 
nate fixity  in  one's  bosom  often  serves  as 
a  rock  on  which  to  break  the  shell  of 
some  hard  inclosed  faculty.  Upon  step- 
ping-stones of  our  slain  selves  we  mount 
to  new  altitudes.  So  do  the  antagonisms 
of  these  principles  in  the  broader  field 
of  society  equally  conceal  a  fundamental 
reciprocation.  By  the  opposition  to  his 
thought  of  inert  and  defiant  custom,  the 
thinker  is  compelled  to  interrogate  his 
consciousness  more  deeply  and  sacredly ; 
and  being  cut  off"  from  that  sympathy 
which  has  its  foundation  in  similarity  of 
temperaments  and  traditions,  he  must  fall 
back  with  simpler  abandonment  upon  the 
pure  idea,  and  must  seek  responses  from 
that  absolute  nature  of  man  which  the 
men  of  his  time  are  not  human  enough 
to  afford  him.  This  absolute  nature,  this 
divine  identity  in  man,  underrunning 
times,  temperaments,  individualities,  is 
that  which  poet  and  prophet  must  ad- 
dress :  yet  to  speak  to  it,  they  must  speak 
from  it ;  to  be  heard  by  the  universal 
heart,  they  must  use  a  universal  lan- 
guage. But  this  marvellous  vernacular 
can  be  known  to  him  alone  whose  heart 
is  universal,  in  whom  even  self-love  is  no 
longer  selfish,  but  is  a  pure  respect  to  his 
own  being  as  it  is  Being.  Well  it  is, 
therefore,  that  here  and  there  one  man 
should  be  so  denied  all  petty  and  provin- 
cial claim  to  attention,  that  only  by  speak- 
ing to  Man  as  Man,  and  in  the  sincerest 
vernacular  of  the  human  soul,  he  can  find 
audience ;  for  thus  it  shall  become  his 
need,  for  the  sake  of  joy  no  less  than 
of  duty,  to  know  himself  purely  as  man, 
and  to  yield  himself  wholly  to  his  im- 
mortal humanity.  Thus  does  fixed  cus- 
tom force  back  the  most  moving  souls, 
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until  they  touch  the  springs  of  inspira-  between  which  must  exist  minute  periods 
tion,  and  are  indued  with  power:  then,  of  repose;  but  in  many  instances  the 
at  once  potent  and  pure,  they  gush  into  return  is  simply  a  relaxation  or  a  sub- 
history,  to  be  influences,  to  make  epochs,  sidence,  and  belongs,  therefore,  to  the 
and  to  prevail  over  that  through  whose  department  of  rest.  Discourse  itself,  it 
agency  they  first  obtained  strength.  will  be  observed,  has  its  pauses,  sea- 

Thus,  everywhere,  through  all  realms,  sons  of  repose  thickly  interspersed  in 
do  the  opposite  principles  of  Rest  and  Mo-  the  action  of  speech  ;  and  besides  these 
tion  depend  upon  and  reciprocally  em-  has  its  accented  and  unaccented  sylla- 
power  each  other.  In  every  act,  inechan-  bles,  emphatic  and  unemphatic  words, 
ical,  mental,  social,  must  both  take  part  — illustrating  thus  in  itself  the  law 
and  consent  together ;  and  upon  the  per-  which  it  here  affirms.  History  is  full  of 
fection  of  this  consent  depends  the  quality  the  same  thing ;  the  tides  of  faith  and 
of  the  action.  Every  progress  is  con-  feeling  now  ascend  and  now  subside, 
ditioned  on  a  permanence ;  every  per-  through  all  the  ages,  in  the  soul  of  Im- 
manence lives  but  in  and  through  prog-  inanity ;  each  new  affirmation  prepares 
ress.  AVhere  all,  and  with  equal  and  the  way  for  new  doubt,  each  honest 
simultaneous  impulse,  strives  to  move,  doubt  in  the  end  furthers  and  enlarges 
nothing  can  move,  but  chaos  is  come ;  belief ;  the  pendulum  of  destiny  swings 
where  all  refuses  to  move,  and  therefore  to  and  fro  forever,  and  earth's  minutest 
stagnates,  decay  supervenes,  which  is  mo-  life  and  heaven's  remotest  star  swing  with 
tion,  though  a  motion  downward.  it,  rising  but  to  fall,  and  falling  that  they 

Having  made  this  general  statement,  may  rise  again.     So  does  rhythm  go  to 

we  proceed  to  say  that  there  are   two  the  very  bottom  of  the  world :  the  heart 

chief  ways  in  which  these  universal  op-  of  Nature  pulses,  and  the  echoing  shore 

posites   enter  into   reciprocation.      The  and  all  music  and  the  throbbing  heart 

first   and   more   obvious  is  the  method  and  swaying  destinies  of  man  but  fol- 

of  alternation,  or  of  rest  from  motion  ;  low  and  proclaim  the  law  of  her  inward 

the   other,  that  of  continuous    equality,  life. 

which  may  be  called  a  rest  in  motion.  The  universality  and  mutual  relation- 
These  two  methods,  however,  are  not  ship  of  these  primal  principles  have,  per- 
mutually  exclusive,  but  may  at  once  haps,  been  sufficiently  set  forth ;  and  this 
occupy  the  same  ground,  and  apply  to  may  be  the  place  to  emphasize  the  see- 
the same  objects,  —  as  oxygen  and  ni-  ond  chief  point,  —  that  the  perfection  of 
trogen  severally  fill  the  same  space,  to  this  mutuality  measures  the  degree  of 
the  full  capacity  of  each,  as  though  the  excellence  in  all  objects  and  actions.  It 
other  were  absent.  will  everywhere  appear,  that,  the  more 

Instances  of  the  alternation,  either  regular  and  symmetrical  their  relation- 
total  or  approximative,  of  these  princi-  ship,  the  more  beautiful  and  acceptable 
pies  are  many  and  familiar.  They  may  are  its  results.  For  example,  sounds 
be  seen  in  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  proceeding  from  vibrations  wherein  the 
heart ;  in  the  alternate  activity  and  pas-  strokes  and  pauses  are  in  invariable  re- 
sivity  of  the  lungs ;  in  the  feet  of  the  lation  are  such  sounds  as  we  denominate 
pedestrian,  one  pausing  while  the  other  musical.  Accordingly  all  sounds  are 
proceeds ;  in  the  waving  wings  of  birds ;  musical  at  a  sufficient  distance,  since 
in  the  undulation  of  the  sea  ;  in  the  crea-  the  most  irregular  undulations  are,  in  a 
tion  and  propagation  of  sound,  and  the  long  journey  through  the  air,  wrought 
propagation,  at  least,  of  light ;  in  the  alter-  to  an  equality,  and  made  subject  to  ex- 
nate  acceleration  and  retardation  of  the  act  law,  —  as  in  this  universe  all  irregu- 
earth's  motion  in  its  orbit,  and  in  the  wav-  larities  are  sure  to  be  in  the  end.  Thus, 
ing  of  its  poles.  In  all  vibrations  and  un-  the  thunder,  which  near  at  hand  is  a  wild 
dulations  there  is  a  going  and  returning,  crash,  or  nearer  yet  a  crazy  crackle,  is 
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•  by  distance  deepened  and  refined  into  stride  or  to  run,  but  always  to  jump  like 

that  marvellous  bass  which  we  all  know,  a  frog. 

And  doubtless  the  jars,  the  discords,  and  Again,  as  reciprocal  opposites,  our  two 
moral  contradictions  of  time,  however  principles  should  be  of  equal  dignity  and 
harsh  and  crazy  at  the  outset,  flow  into  value.  To  concede,  however,  the  equal- 
exact  undulation  along  the  ether  of  eter-  ity  of  rest  with  motion  must,  for  an  Amer- 
nity,  and  only  as  a  pure  proclamation  lean,  be  not  easy ;  and  it  is  therefore  in 
of  law  attain  to  the  ear  of  Heaven.  Nay,  point  to  assert  and  illustrate  this  in  par- 
whoso  among  men  is  able  to  plant  his  ticular.  What  better  method  of  doing 
ear  high  enough  above  this  rude  clangor  so  than  that  of  taking  some  one  large 
may,  in  like  manner,  so  hear  it,  that  it  instance  in  Nature,  if  such  can  be  found, 
shall  be  to  him  melody,  solace,  fruition,  and  allowing  this,  after  fair  inspection, 
a  perpetual  harvest  of  the  heart's  dear-  to  stand  for  all  others  ?  And,  as  it  hap- 
est  wishes,  a  perpetual  corroboration  of  pens,  just  what  we  require  is  quite  at  hand; 
that  which  faith  affirms.  —the  alternation  of  Day  and  Night,  of 

We  may  therefore  easily  understand  sleep  and  waking,  is  so  broad,  obvious, 

why  musical   sounds   are  musical,   why  and  familiar,  and  so  mingled  with  our 

they  are  acceptable  and  moving,  while  human  interests,  that  its  two  terms  are 

those  affront  the  sense  in  which  the  mi-  easily  subjected   to  extended  and  clear 

nute  reposes  are   capricious,  and,  as  it  comparison  ;   while  also  it  deserves  dis- 

were,  upon  ill  terms  with  the  movements,  cussion  upon  its  own  account,  apart  from 

The  former  appeal  to  what  is  most  uni-  its  relation  to  the  general  subject, 
versal   and  cosrnical  within  us, —  to  the          Sleep  is  now  popularly  known  to  be 

pure  Law,  the  deep  Nature  in  our  breasts ;  coextensive  with  Life, — inseparable  from 

they  fall  in  with  the  immortal  rhythm  of  vital  existence  of  whatever  grade.     The 

life  itself,  which  the  others  encounter  and  rotation  of  the  earth  is  accordingly  ini- 

impugn.  plied,  as  was  happily  suggested  by  Paley, 

It  will  be  seen  also  that  verse  differs  in  the  constitution  of  every  animal  and 
from  prose  as  musical  sounds  from  ordi-  every  plant.  It  is  quite  evident,  there- 
nary  tones ;  and  having  so  deep  a  ground  fore,  that  this  necessity  was  not  laid  upon 
in  Nature,  rhythmical  speech  will  be  sure  man  through  some  inadvertence  of  Na- 
to  continue,  in  spite  of  objection  and  ture ;  on  the  contrary,  this  arrangement 
protest,  were  it,  if  possible,  many  times  must  be  such  as  to  her  seemed  altogether 
more  energetic  than  that  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  suitable,  and,  if  suitable,  economical.  Ea- 
But  always  the  best  prose  has  a  certain  ger  men,  however,  avaricious  of  perform- 
rhythmic  emphasis  and  cadence :  in  Mil-  ance,  do  not  always  regard  it  with  entire 
ton's  grander  passages  there  is  a  sym-  complacency.  Especially  have  the  saints 
phony  of  organs,  the  bellows  of  the  mighty  been  apt  to  set  up  a  controversy  with  Na- 
North  (one  might  say)  filling  their  pipes ;  ture  in  this  particular,  submitting  with  in- 
Goldsmith's  flute  still  breathes  through  finite  unwillingness  to  the  law  by  which 

o  O  •/ 

his  essays;  and  in  the  ampler  prose  of  they  deem  themselves,  as  it  were,  de- 
Bacon  there  is  the  swell  of  a  summer  frauded  of  life  and  activity  in  so  large 
ocean,  and  you  can  half  fancy  you  hear  measure.  In  form,  to  be  sure,  their  ac- 
the  long  soft  surge  falling  on  the  shore,  cusation  lies  solely  against  themselves ; 
Also  in  all  good  writing,  as  in  good  read-  they  reproach  themselves  with  sleeping 
ing,  the  pauses  suffer  no  slight ;  they  are  beyond  need,  sleeping  for  the  mere  lux- 
treated  handsomely  ;  and  each  sentence  ury  and  delight  of  it ;  but  the  venial  self- 
rounds  gratefully  and  clearly  into  rest,  deception  is  quite  obvious,  —  nothing 
Sometimes,  indeed,  an  attempt  is  made  to  plainer  than  that  it  is  their  necessity  it- 
reach  in  an  illegitimate  -way  this  force  self  which  is  repugnant  to  them,  and  that 
of  firm  pauses,  as  in  exaggerated  French  their  wills  are  blamed  for  not  sufficiently 
style,  wherein  the  writer  seems  never  to  withstanding  and  thwarting  it.  Pious 
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William  Law,  for  example,  is  unable  to 
disparage  sleep  enough  for  his  content. 
"  The  poorest,  dullest  refreshment  of  the 
body,"  he  calls  it, ...  "  such  a  dull,  stupid 
state  of  existence,  that  even  among  ani- 
mals we  despise  them  most  which  are 
most  drowsy."  You  should  therefore, 
so  he  urges,  "  begin  the  day  in  the  spirit 
of  renouncing  sleep."  Baxter,  also, — 
at  that  moment  a  walking  catalogue  and 

o  o 

epitome  of  all  diseases,  —  thought  himself 
guilty  for  all  sleep  he  enjoyed  beyond 
three  hours  a  day.  More's  Utopians  were 
to  rise  at  very  early  hours,  and  attend 
scientific  lectures  before  breakfast. 

Ambition  and  cupidity,  which,  in  their 
way,  are  no  whit  less  earnest  and  self- 
sacrificing  than  sanctity,  equally  look  up- 
on sleep  as  a  wasteful  concession  to  bodily 
•wants,  and  equally  incline  to  limit  such 
concession  to  its  mere  minimum.  Com- 
monplaces accordingly  are  perpetually 
circulating  in  the  newspapers,  especially 
in  such  as  pretend  to  a  didactic  tone, 
wherein  all  persons  are  exhorted  to  early 
rising,  to  resolute  abridgment  of  the  hours 
of  sleep,  and  the  like.  That  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  slept  but  five  hours  in  twenty- 
four  ;  that  John  Hunter,  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  Alexander  von  Humboldt  slept 
but  four;  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  "  turn  out" 
whenever  he  felt  inclined  to  turn  over, 
and  John  Wesley  to  arise  upon  his  first 
awaking :  instances  such  as  these  ap- 
pear on  parade  with  the  regularity  of 
militia  troops  at  muster;  and  the  precept 
duly  follows,  —  "  Whoso  would  not  be  in- 
significant, let  him  go  and  do  likewise." 
"  All  great  men  have  been  early  risers," 
says  my  newspaper. 

Of  late,  indeed,  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  health,  or  perhaps  only  a 
keener  sense  of  its  value  and  its  insta- 
bility, begins  to  supersede  these  rash  in- 
culcations ;  and  paragraphs  due  to  some 
discreet  Dr.  Hall  make  the  rounds  of 
the  press,  in  which  we  are  reminded  that 
early  rising,  in  order  to  prove  a  benefit, 
rather  than  a  source  of  mischief,  must  be 
duly  matched  with  early  going  to  bed. 
The  one,  we  are  told,  will  by  no  means 
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answer  without  the  other.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, this  is  urged  upon  hygienic  grounds 
alone ;  it  is  a  mere  concession  to  the  body, 
a  bald  necessity  that  we  hampered  mor- 
tals lie  under;  which  necessity  we  are 
quite  at  liberty  to  regret  and  accuse, 
though  we  cannot  with  safety  resist  it. 
Sleep  is  still  admitted  to  be  a  waste  of 
time,  though  one  with  which  Nature  alone 
is  chargeable.  And  I  own,  not  without 
reluctance,  that  the  great  authority  of 
Plato  can  be  pleaded  for  this  low  view  of 
its  functions.  In  the  "  Laws  "  he  enjoins 
a  due  measure  thereof,  but  for  the  sake  of 
health  alone,  and  adds,  that  the  sleeper  is, 
for  the  time,  of  no  more  value  than  the 
dead.  Clearly,  mankind  would  sustain 
some  loss  of  good  sense,  were  all  the  dul- 
lards and  fat-wits  taken  away  ;  and  San- 
cho  Panza,  with  his  hearty,  "  Blessings 
on  the  man  that  invented  sleep ! "  here 
ekes  out  the  scant  wisdom  of  sages.  The 
talking  world,  however,  of  our  day  takes 
part  with  the  Athenian  against  the  Man- 
chegan  philosopher,  and,  while  admitting 
the  present  necessity  of  sleep,  does  not 
rejoice  in  its  original  invention.  If,  ac- 
cordingly, in  a  computation  of  the  length 
of  man's  life,  the  hours  passed  in  slumber 
are  carefully  deducted,  and  considered 
as  forming  no  part  of  available  time,  not 
even  the  medical  men  dispute  the  justice 
of  such  procedure.  They  have  but  this 
to  say :  — "  The  stream  of  life  is  not 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  mill  of  ac- 
tion always  going ;  we  must  therefore 
periodically  shut  down  the  gate  and  al- 
low the  waters  to  accumulate ;  and  he 
ever  loses  more  than  he  gains  who  at- 
tempts any  avoidance  of  this  natural 
necessity." 

As  medical  men,  they  are  not  required, 
perhaps,  to  say  more ;  and  we  will  be 
grateful  to  them  for  faithfully  urging  this, 
—  especially  when  we  consider,  that,  un- 
der the  sage  arrangements  now  existing, 
all  that  the  physician  does  for  the  gen- 
eral promotion  of  health  is  done  in  defi- 
ance of  his  own  interests.  We,  however, 
have  further  questions  to  ask.  Why  is 
not  the  life-stream  more  affluent  ?  Sleep 
is  needful, — but  wherefore?  The  physir 
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clan  vindicates  the  sleeper ;  but  the  phi- 
losopher must  vindicate  Nature. 

It  is  surely  one  step  toward  an  eluci- 
dation of  this  matter  to  observe  that  the 
necessity  here  accused  is  not  one  arbitra- 
rily laid  upon  us  by  Nature,  but  one  ex- 
isting in  Nature  herself,  and  appertaining 
to  the  very  conception  of  existence.  The 
elucidation,  however,  need  not  pause  at 
this  point.  The  assumption  that  sleep  is 
a  piece  of  waste,  as  being  a  mere  restora- 
tive for  the  body,  and  not  a  service  or 
furtherance  to  the  mind,  —  this  must  be 
called  in  question  and  examined  closely ; 
for  it  is  precisely  in  this  assumption,  as  I 
deem,  that  the  popular  judgment  goes 
astray.  Is  sleep  any  such  arrest  and  de- 
tention of  the  mind  ?  That  it  is  a  shut- 
ting of  those  outward  gates  by  which 
impressions  flow  in  upon  the  soul  is  suf- 
ficiently obvious ;  but  who  can  assure  us 
that  it  is  equally  a  closing  of  those  inward 
and  skyward  gates  through  which  come 
the  reinforcements  of  faculty,  the  strength 
that  masters  and  uses  impression  ?  I 
persuade  myself,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
is  what  Homer  called  it,  divine,  —  able, 
indeed,  to  bring  the  blessing  of  a  god ; 
and  that  hours  lawfully  passed  under  the 
pressure  of  its  heavenly  palms  are  fruit- 
ful, not  merely  negatively,  but  positively, 
not  only  as  recruiting  exhausted  powers, 
and  enabling  us  to  be  awake  again,  but 
by  direct  contribution  to  the  resources  of 
the  soul  and  the  uses  of  life ;  that,  in  fine, 
one  awakes  farther  on  in  life,  as  well  as 
farther  on  in  time,  than  he  was  at  fall- 
ing asleep.  This  deeper  function  of  the 
night,  what  is  it  ? 

Sleep  is,  first  of  all,  a  filter,  or  sieve. 
It  strains  off  the  impressions  that  engross, 
but  not  enrich  us,  —  that  superfluous  ma- 
terial of  experience  which,  either  from 
glutting  excess,  or  from  sheer  insignifi- 
cance, cannot  be  spiritualized,  made  hu- 
man, transmuted  into  experience  itself. 
Every  man  in  our  day,  according  to  the 
measure  of  his  sensibility,  and  with  some 
respect  also  to  his  position,  is  mobbed  by 
impressions,  and  must  fight  as  for  his 
life,  if  he  escape  being  taken  utterly 
captive  by  them.  It  is  our  perpetual 


peril  that  our  lives  shall  become  so  sen- 
tient as  no  longer  to  be  reflective  or  ar- 
tistic,—  so  beset  and  infested  by  the  im- 
mediate as  to  lose  all  amplitude,  all  per- 
spective, and  to  become  mere  puppets 
of  the  present,  mere  Chinese  pictures,  a 
huddle  of  foreground  without  horizon, 
or  heaven,  or  even  earthly  depth  and 
reach.  It  is  easy  to  illustrate  this  miser- 
able possibility.  A  man,  for  example,  in 
the  act  of  submitting  to  the  extraction 
of  a  tooth,  is,  while  the  process  lasts,  one 
of  the  poorest  poor  creatures  with  whose 
existence  the  world  might  be  taunted. 
His  existence  is  but  skin-deep,  and  con- 
tracted to  a  mere  point  at  that :  no  vis- 
ion and  faculty  divine,  no  thoughts  that 
wander  through  eternity,  now:  a  tooth, 
a  jaw,  and  the  iron  of  the  dentist, — 
these  constitute,  for  the  time  being,  his 
universe.  Only  when  this  monopoliz- 
ing, enslaving,  sensualizing  impression  has 
gone  by,  may  what  had  been  a  point  of 
pained  and  quivering  animality  expand 
once  more  to  the  dimensions  of  a  human 
soul.  Kant,  it  is  said,  could  withdraw 
his  attention  from  the  pain  of  gout  by 
pure  mental  engagement,  but  found  the 
effort  dangerous  to  his  brain,  and  accord- 
ingly was  fain  to  submit,  and  be  no  more 
than  a  toe-joint,  since  evil  fate  would 
have  it  so.  These  extreme  cases  exem- 
plify a  process  of  impoverishment  from 
which  we  all  daily  suffer.  The  external, 
the  immediate,  the  idiots  of  the  moment, 
telling  tales  that  signify  nothing,  yet  that 
so  overcry  the  suggestion  of  our  deeper 
life  as  by  the  sad  and  weary  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  discourse  of  life  itself, — 
these  obtrude  themselves  upon  us,  and 
multiply  and  brag  and  brawl  about  us, 
until  we  have  neither  room  for  better 
guests,  nor  spirits  for  their  entertain- 
ment. We  are  like  schoolboys  with  eyes 
out  at  the  windows,  drawn  by  some  rat- 
tle of  drum  and  squeak  of  fife,  who 
would  study,  were  they  but  deaf.  Re- 
proach sleep  as  a  waste,  forsooth !  It 
is  this  tyrannical  attraction  to  the  sur- 
face, that  indeed  robs  us  of  time,  and 
defrauds  us  of  the  uses  of  life.  We  can- 
not hear  the  gods  for  the  buzzing  of 
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flies.     We  are  driven  to  an  idle  indus- 
try,— the  idlest  of  all  things. 

And  to  this  description  of  loss  men 
are  nowadays  peculiarly  exposed.  The 
modern  world  is  all  battle-field ;  the 
smoke,  the  dust,  the  din  fill  every  eye 
and  ear ;  and  the  hill-top  of  Lucretius, 
•where  is  it?  The  indispensable,  terri- 
ble newspaper,  with  its  late  allies,  the 
Titans  and  sprites  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity,—  bringing  to  each  retired  nook, 
and  thrusting  in  upon  each  otherwise 
peaceful  household,  the  crimes,  follies, 
fears,  solicitudes,  doubts,  problems  of  all 
kingdoms  and  peoples,  —  exasperates  the 
former  Scotch  mist  of  impressions  into 
a  flooding  rain,  and  almost  threatens  to 
swamp  the  brain  of  mankind.  The  in- 
citement to  thought  is  ever  greater ;  but 
the  possibility  of  thinking,  especially  of 
thinking  in  a  deep,  simple,  central  way, 
is  ever  less.  Problems  multiply,  but  how 
to  attend  to  them  is  ever  a  still  greater 
problem.  Guests  of  the  intellect  and 
imagination  accumulate  until  the  master 
of  the  house  is  pushed  out  of  doors,  and 
hospitality  ceases  from  the  mere  excess 
of  its  occasion.  That  must  be  a  greater 
than  Homer  who  should  now  do  Homer's 
•work.  He,  there  in  his  sweet,  deep- 
skied  Ionia,  privileged  with  an  expe- 
rience so  simple  and  yet  so  salient  and 
powerful,  might  well  hope  to  act  upon 
this  victoriously  by  his  spirit,  might  hope 
to  transmute  it,  as  indeed  he  did,  into 
melodious  and  enduring  human  sugges- 
tion. Would  it  have  been  all  the  same, 
had  he  lived  in  our  type-setting  modern 
•world,  with  its  multitudinous  knowledges, 
its  aroused  conscience,  its  spurred  and 
yet  thwarted  sympathies,  its  new  incite- 
ments to  egotism  also,  and  new  tools  and 
appliances  for  egotism  to  use,  —  placed, 
as  it  were,  in  the  focus  of  a  vast  whis- 
pering-gallery, where  all  the  sounds  of 
heaven  and  earth  came  crowding,  con- 
tending, incessant  upon  his  ear?  One 
sees  at  a  glance  how  the  serious  thought 
and  poetry  of  Greece  cling  to  a  few  mas- 
ter facts,  not  being  compelled  to  fight  al- 
ways with  the  many-headed  monster  of 
detail ;  and  this  suggests  to  me  that  our 


literature  may  fall  short  of  Grecian  am- 
plitude, depth,  and  simplicity,  not  wholly 
from  inferiority  of  power,  but  from  com- 
plications appertaining  to  our  position. 

The  problem  of  our  time  is,  How  to 
digest  and  assimilate  the  Newspaper  ? 
To  complain  of  it,  to  desire  its  abolition, 
is  an  anachronism  of  the  will :  it  is  to  com- 
plain that  time  proceeds,  and  that  events 
follow  each  other  in  due  sequence.  It 
is  hardly  too  bold  to  say  that  the  news- 
paper is  the  modern  world,  as  distinct 
from  the  antique  and  the  mediaeval.  It 
represents,  by  its  advent,  that  epoch  in 
human  history  wherein  each  man  must 
begin,  in  proportion  to  his  capability  of 
sympathy  and  consideration,  to  collate 
his  private  thoughts,  fortunes,  interests 
with  those  of  the  human  race  at  large. 
We  are  now  in  the  crude  openings  of 
this  epoch,  fevered  by  its  incidents  and 
demands ;  and  one  of  its  tokens  is  a  gen- 
eral exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system  and 
failure  of  health,  both  here  and  in  Eu- 
rope, —  those  of  most  sensitive  spirit,  and 
least  retired  and  sheltered  from  the  im- 
pressions of  the  time,  suffering  most. 
All  this  will  end,  must  end,  victoriously. 
In  the  mean  time  can  we  not  somewhat 
adjust  ourselves  to  this  new  condition  ? 

One  thing  we  can  and  must  not  fail 
to  do:  we  can  learn  to  understand  and 
appreciate  Rest.  In  particular,  we  should 
build  up  and  reinforce  the  powers  of  the 
night  to  offset  this  new  intensity  of  the 
day.  Such,  indeed,  as  the  day  now  is 
has  it  ever  been,  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree :  always  it  has  cast  upon  men  im- 
pressions significant,  insignificant,  and 
of  an  ill  significance,  promiscuously  and 
in  excess;  and  always  sleep  has  been 
the  filter  of  memory,  the  purifier  of  ex- 
perience, providing  a  season  that  follows 
closely  upon  the  impressions  of  the  day, 
ere  yet  they  are  too  deeply  imbedded, 
in  which  our  deeper  life  may  pluck  away 
the  adhering  burrs  from  its  garments, 
and  arise  disburdened,  clean,  and  free. 
I  make  no  doubt  that  Death  also  per- 
forms, though  in  an  ampler  and  more 
thorough  way,  the  same  functions.  It 
opposes  the  tyranny  of  memory.  For 
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•were  our  experience  to  go  on  forever 
accumulating,  unwinnowed,  undiminish- 
ed,  every  man  would  sooner  or  later 
break  down  beneath  it ;  every  man  would 
be  crushed  by  his  own  traditions,  becom- 
ing a  grave  to  himself,  and  drawing  the 
clods  over  his  own  head.  To  relieve  us 
of  these  accidental  accretions,  to  give  us 
back  to  ourselves,  is  the  use,  in  part,  of 
that  sleep  which  rounds  each  day,  and 
of  that  other  sleep  —  brief,  but  how  deep ! 
—  which  rounds  each  human  life. 

Accordingly,  he  who  sleeps  well  need 
not  die  so  soon, —  even  as  in  the  order  of 
Nature  he  will  not.  He  has  that  other 
and  rarer  half  of  a  good  memory,  name- 
ly, a  good  forgetting.  For  none  remem- 
bers so  ill  as  he  that  remembers  all.  "  A 
great  German  scholar  affirmed  that  he 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  forget."  Better 
have  been  born  an  idiot !  An  unwashed 
memory,  —  faugh!  To  us  moderns  and 
Americans,  therefore,  who  need  above  all 
things  to  forget  well,  —  our  one  impera- 
tive want  being  a  simplification  of  expe- 
rience,—  to  us,  more  than  to  all  other 
men,  is  requisite,  in  large  measure  of 
benefit,  the  winnowing-fan  of  sleep,  sleep 
with  its  choices  and  exclusions,  if  we 
would  not  need  the  offices  of  death  too 
soon. 

But  a  function  of  yet  greater  depth  and 
moment  remains  to  be  indicated.  Sleep 
enables  the  soul  not  only  to  shed  away 
that  which  is  foreign,  but  to  adopt  and 
assimilate  whatever  is  properly  its  own. 
Dr.  Edward  Johnson,  a  man  of  consider- 
able penetration,  though  not,  perhaps,  of 
a  balanced  judgment,  has  a  dictum  to 
the  effect  that  the  formation  of  blood 
goes  on  during  our  waking  hours,  but  the 
composition  of  tissue  during  those  of  sleep. 
I  know  not  upon  what  grounds  of  evi- 
dence this  statement  is  made;  but  one 
persuades  himself  that  it  must  be  ap- 
proximately true  of  the  body,  since  it  is 
undoubtedly  so  of  the  soul.  Under  the 
eye  of  the  sun  the  fluid  elements  of  char- 
acter are  supplied ;  but  the  final  edi- 
fication takes  place  beneath  the  stars. 
Awake,  we  think,  feel,  act ;  sleeping,  we 
become.  Day  feeds  our  consciousness , 


night,  out  of  those  stores  which  action 
has  accumulated,  nourishes  the  vital  un- 
consciousness, the  pure  unit  of  the  man. 
During  sleep,  the  valid  and  serviceable 
experience  of  the  day  is  drawn  inward, 
wrought  upon  by  spiritual  catalysis,  trans- 
muted into  conviction,  sentiment,  charac- 
ter, life,  and  made  part  of  that  which  is 
to  attract  and  assimilate  all  subsequent 
experience.  Who,  accordingly,  has  not 
awaked  to  find  some  problem  already 
solved  with  which  he  had  vainly  grap- 
pled on  the  preceding  day  ?  It  is  not 
merely  that  in  the  morning  our  invigo- 
rated powers  work  more  efficiently,  and 
enable  us  to  reach  this  solution  immedi- 
ately after  awaking.  Often,  indeed,  this 
occurs ;  but  there  are  also  numerous  in- 
stances —  and  such  alone  are  in  point  — 
wherein  the  work  is  complete  before  one's 
awakening :  not  unfrequently  it  is  by  the 
energy  itself  of  the  new  perception  that 
the  soft  bonds  of  slumber  are  first  brok- 
en ;  the  soul  hails  its  new  dawn  with  so 
lusty  a  cheer,  that  its  clarion  reaches 
even  to  the  ear  of  the  body,  and  we  are 
unconsciously  murmuring  the  echoes  of 
that  joyous  salute  while  yet  the  iris-hued 
fragments  of  our  dreams  linger  about  us. 
The  poet  in  the  morning,  if  true  divine 
slumber  have  been  vouchsafed  him,  finds 
his  mind  enriched  with  sweeter  imagina- 
tions, the  thinker  with  profounder  prin- 
ciples and  wider  categories :  neither  be- 
gins the  new  day  where  he  left  the  old, 
but  each  during  his  rest  has  silently,  won- 
drously,  advanced  to  fresh  positions,  com- 
manding the  world  now  from  nobler  sum- 
mits, and  beholding  around  him  an  hori- 
zon beyond  that  over  which  yesterday's 
sun  rose  and  set.  Milton  gives  us  testi- 
mony very  much  in  point :  — 

"  My  celestial  patroness,  who  deigns 
Her  nightly  visitation  unimplored, 
And  dictates  to  me  slumb'ring." 

Thus,  in  one  important  sense,  is  day 
the  servant  of  night,  action  the  minister 
of  rest.  I  fancy,  accordingly,  that  Marcus 
Antoninus  may  give  Heraclitus  credit  for 
less  than  his  full  meaning  in  saying  that 
"  men  asleep  are  then  also  laboring " ; 
for  he  understands  him  to  signify  only 
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that  through  such  the  universe  is  still  ac- 
complishing its  ends.  Perhaps  he  meant 
to  indicate  what  has  been  here  affirmed, 
—  that  in  sleep  one's  personal  destiny  is 
still  ripening,  his  true  life  proceeding. 

But  if,  as  the  instance  which  has  been 
under  consideration  suggests,  these  two 
principles  are  of  equal  dignity,  it  will  fol- 
low that  the  ability  to  rest  profoundly  is 
of  no  less  estimation  than  the  ability  to 
work  powerfully.  Indeed,  is  it  not  often 
the  condition  upon  which  great  and  sus- 
tained power  of  action  depends  ?  The 
medal  must  have  two  sides.  "  Danton," 
says  Carlyle,  "  was  a  great  nature  that 
could  rest."  Were  not  the  force  and  ter- 
ror of  his  performance  the  obverse  fact  ? 
I  do  not  now  mean,  however  true  it  would 
be,  to  say  that  without  rest  physical  re- 
sources would  fail,  and  action  be  enfee- 
bled in  consequence ;  I  mean  that  the 
soul  which  wants  the  attitude  of  repose 
wants  the  condition  of  power.  There  is  a 
petulant  and  meddlesome  industry  which 
proceeds  from  spiritual  debility,  and  caus- 
es more ;  it  is  like  the  sleeplessness  and 
tossing  of  exhausted  nervous  patients, 
which  arises  from,  weakness,  and  aggra- 
vates its  occasion.  As  few  things  are 
equally  wearisome,  so  few  are  equally 
wasteful,  with  a  perpetual  indistinct  sput- 
ter of  action,  whereby  nothing  is  done 
and  nothing  let  alone.  Half  the  world 
breaks  out  with  action;  its  performance 
is  cutaneous,  of  the  nature  of  tetter. 
Hence  is  it  that  in  the  world,  with  such 
a  noise  of  building,  so  few  edifices  are 
reared. 

We  require  it  as  a  pledge  of  the  sani- 
ty of  our  condition,  and  consequent  whole- 
someness  of  our  action,  that  we  can  with- 
hold our  hand,  and  leave  the  world  in 
that  of  its  Maker.  No  man  is  quite  ne- 
cessary to  Omnipotence ;  grass  grew  be- 
fore we  were  born,  and  doubtless  will 
continue  to  grow  when  we  are  dead.  If 
we  act,  let  it  be  because  our  soul  has 
somewhat  to  bring  forth,  and  not  because 
our  fingers  itch.  We  have  in  these 
days  been  emphatically  instructed  that 
all  speech  not  rooted  in  silence,  rooted, 
that  is,  in  pure,  vital,  silent  Nature,  is 


poor  and  unworthy ;  but  we  should  be 
aware  that  action  equally  requires  this 
solemn  and  celestial  perspective,  this  is- 
sue out  of  the  never-trodden,  noiseless 
realms  of  the  soul.  Only  that  which 
comes  from  a  divine  depth  can  attain  to 
a  divine  height. 

There  is  a  courage  of  withholding  and 
forbearing  greater  than  any  other  cour- 
age ;  and  before  this  Fate  itself  succumbs. 
Wellington  won  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
by  heroically  standing  still ;  and  every 
hour  of  that  adventurous  waiting  was 
heaping  up  significance  for  the  moment 
when  at  length  he  should  cry,  "  Up, 
Guards,  and  at  them ! "  What  Cecil 
said  of  Raleigh,  "  He  can  toil  terribly," 
has  been  styled  "  an  electric  touch " ; 
but  the  "  masterly  inactivity "  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  happily  appropriated 
by  Mr.  Calhoun,  carries  an  equal  appeal 
to  intuitive  sense,  and  has  already  become 
proverbial.  He  is  no  sufficient  hero  who 
in  the  delays  of  Destiny,  when  his  way  is 
hedged  up  and  his  hope  deferred,  cannot 
reserve  his  strength  and  bide  his  time. 
The  power  of  acting  greatly  includes  that 
of  greatly  abstaining  from  action.  The 
leader  of  an  epoch  in  affairs  should  there- 
fore be  some  Alfred,  Bruce,  Gustavus  Va- 
sa,  Cromwell,  Washington,  Garibaldi,  who 
can  wait  while  the  iron  of  opportunity 
heat*  at  the  forge  of  time ;  and  then, 
in  the  moment  of  its  white  glow,  can  so 
smite  as  to  shape  it  forever  to  the  uses  of 
mankind. 

One  should  be  able  not  only  to  wait, 
but  to  wait  strenuously,  sternly,  immov- 
ably, rooted  in  his  repose  like  a  moun- 
tain oak  in  the  soil ;  for  it  may  easily 
happen  that  the  necessity  of  refraining 
shall  be  most  imperative  precisely  when 
the  external  pressure  toward  action  is 
most  vehement.  Amid  the  violent  urgen- 
cy of  events,  therefore,  one  should  learn 
the  art  of  the  mariner,  who,  in  time  of 
storm  lies  to,  with  sails  mostly  furled, 
until  milder  gales  permit  him  again  to 
spread  sail  and  stretch  away.  With  us, 
as  with  him,  even  a  fair  wind  may  blow 
so  fiercely  that  one  cannot  safely  run 
-before  it.  There  are  movements  with 
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whose  direction  we  sympathize,  which 
are  yet  so  ungoverned  that  we  lose  our 

•/  O 

freedom  and  the  use  of  our  reason  in 
committing  ourselves  to  them.  So  the 
seaman  who  runs  too  long  before  the 
increasing  gale  has  thereafter  no  elec- 
tion ;  go  on  he  must,  for  there  is  death 
in  pausing,  though  it  be  also  death  to 
proceed.  Learn,  therefore,  to  wait.  Is 
there  not  many  a  one  who  never  arrives 
at  fruit,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  he 
persists  in  plucking  his  own  blossoms  ? 
Learn  to  wait.  Take  time,  with  the 
smith,  to  raise  your  arm,  if  you  would 
deliver  a  telling  blow. 

Does  it  seem  wasteful,  this  waiting? 
Let  us,  then,  remind  ourselves  that  excess 
and  precipitation  are  more  than  wasteful, 
— they  are  directly  destructive.  The  fire 
that  blazes  beyond  bounds  not  warms 
the  house,  but  burns  it  down,  and  only 
helps  infinitesimally  to  warm  the  wide 
out-of-doors.  Any  live  snail  will  out- 
travel  a  wrecked  locomotive,  and  be- 
sides will  leave  no  trail  of  slaughter  on 
its  track.  Though  despatch  be  the  soul 
of  business,  yet  he  who  outruns  his  own 
feet  comes  to  the  ground,  and  makes  no 
despatch, —  unless  it  be  of  himself.  Hur- 
ry is  the  spouse  of  Flurry,  and  the  father 
of  Confusion.  Extremes  meet,  and  over- 
action  steadfastly  returns  to  the  effect 
of  non-action,  —  bringing,  however,  the 
seven  devils  of  disaster  in  its  company. 
The  ocean  storm  which  heaps  the  waves 
so  Ingh  may,  by  a  sufficient  increase,  blow 
them  down  again ;  and  in  no  calm  is  the 
sea  so  level  as  in  the  extremest  hurri- 
cane. 

Persistent  excess  of  outward  perform- 
ance works  mischief  in  one  of  two  direc- 
tions, —  either  upon  the  body  or  on  the 
soul.  If  one  will  not  accommodate  him- 
self to  this  unreasonable  quantity  by 
abatement  of  quality, — if  he  be  resolute 
to  put  love,  faith,  and  imagination  into 
his  labor,  and  to  be  alive  to  the  very  top 
of  his  brain, —  then  the  body  enters  a  pro- 
test, and  dyspepsia,  palsy,  phthisis,  insan- 
ity, or  somewhat  of  the  kind,  ensues. 
Commonly,  however,  the  tragedy  is  dif- 
ferent from  this,  and  deeper.  Common- 


ly, in  these  cases,  action  loses  height  as  it 
gains  lateral  surface ;  the  superior  facul- 
ties starve,  being  robbed  of  sustenance 
by  this  avarice  of  performance,  and  con- 
sequently of  supply,  on  the  part  of  the 
lower,  —  they  sit  at  second  table,  and  eat 
of  remainder-crumbs.  The  delicate  and 
divine  sprites,  that  should  bear  the  be- 
hests of  the  soul  to  the  will  and  to  the 
houses  of  thought  in  the  brain  her  intu- 
itions, are  crowded  out  from  the  streets 
of  the  cerebral  cities  by  the  mob  and 
trample  of  messengers  bound  upon  baser 
errands ;  and  thus  is  the  soul  deprived  of 
service,  and  the  man  of  inspiration.  The 
man  becomes,  accordingly,  a  great  mer- 
chant who  values  a  cent,  but  does  not 
value  a  human  sentiment ;  or  a  lawyer 
who  can  convince  a  jury  that  white  is 
black,  but  cannot  convince  himself  that 
white  is  white,  God  God,  and  the  sus- 
taining faiths  of  great  souls  more  than 
moonshine.  So  if  the  apple-tree  will 
make  too  much  wood,  it  can  bear  no 
fruit ;  during  summer  it  is  full  of  haughty 
thrift,  but  the  autumn,  which  brings  grace 
to  so  many  a  dwarfed  bush  and  low  shrub, 
shows  it  naked  and  in  shame. 

How  many  mistake  the  crowing  of  the 
cock  for  the  rising  of  the  sun,  albeit  the 
cock  often  crows  at  midnight,  or  at  the 
moon's  rising,  or  only  at  the  advent  of  a 
lantern  and  a  tallow  candle !  And  yet 
what  a  bloated,  gluttonous  devourer  of 
hopes  and  labors  is  this  same  precipita- 
tion !  All  shores  are  strown  with  wrecks 
of  barks  that  went  too  soon  to  sea.  And 
if  you  launch  even  your  well-built  ship 
at  half-tide,  what  will  it  do  but  strike 
bottom,  and  stick  there  ?  The  perpetual 
tragedy  of  literary  history,  in  especial,  is 
this.  What  numbers  of  young  men, 
gifted  with  great  imitative  quickness, 
who,  having,  by  virtue  of  this,  arrived  at 
fine  words  and  figures  of  speech,  set  off' 
on  their  nimble  rhetorical  Pegasus,  keep 
well  out  of  the  Muse's  reach  ever  after ! 
How  many  go  conspicuously  through  life, 
snapping  their  smart  percussion-caps  up- 
on empty  barrels,  because,  forsooth,  pow- 
der and  ball  do  not  come  of  themselves, 
and  it  takes  time  to  load  ! 
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I  know  that  there  is  a  divine  impa- 
tience, a  rising  of  the  waters  of  love  and 
noble  pain  till  they  must  overflow,  with 
or  without  the  hope  of  immediate  appar- 
ent use,  and  no  matter  what  swords  and 
revenges  impend.  History  records  a  few 
such  defeats  which  are  worth  thousands 
of  ordinary  victories.  Yet  the  rule  is, 
that  precipitation  conies  of  levity.  Eager- 
ness is  shallow.  Haste  is  but  half-earnest. 
If  an  apple  is  found  to  grow  mellow  and 
seemingly  ripe  much  before  its  fellows  on 
the  same  bough,  you  will  probably  dis- 
cover, upon  close  inspection,  that  there 
is  a  worm  in  it. 

To  be  sure,  any  time  is  too  soon  with 
those  who  dote  upon  Never.  There  are 
such  as  find  Nature  precipitate  and  God 
forward.  They  would  have  effect  limp 
at  untraversable  distances  behind  cause ; 
they  would  keep  destiny  carefully  abed 
and  feed  it  upon  spoon-victual.  They 
play  duenna  to  the  universe,  and  are 
perpetually  on  the  qui  vive,  lest  it  escape, 
despite  their  care,  into  improprieties. 
The  year  is  with  them  too  fast  by  so 
much  as  it  removes  itself  from  the  old 
almanac.  The  reason  is  that  they  are 
the  old  almanac.  Or,  more  distinctly, 
they  are  at  odds  with  universal  law,  and, 
knowing  that  to  them  it  can  come  only 
as  judgment  and  doom,  they,  not  daring 
to  denounce  the  law  itself,  fall  to  the 
trick  of  denouncing  its  agents  as  vision- 
aries, and  its  effects  as  premature.  The 
felon  always  finds  the  present  an  un- 
seasonable day  on  which  to  be  hanged : 
the  sheriff  takes  another  view  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

But  the  error  of  these  consists,  not  in 
realizing  good  purposes  too  slowly  and 
patiently,  but  in  failing  effectually  to  pur- 
pose good  at  all.  To  those  who  truly 
are  making  it  the  business  of  their  lives 
to  accomplish  worthy  aims,  this  counsel 
cannot  come  amiss, — TAKE  TIME.  Take 
a  year  in  which  to  thread  a  needle,  rath- 
er than  go  dabbing  at  the  texture  with 
the  naked  thread.  And  observe,  that 
there  is  an  excellence  and  an  efficacy 
of  slowness,  no  less  than  of  quickness. 
The  armadillo  is  equally  secure  of  his 


prey  with  the  hawk  or  leopard ;  and  Sir 
Charles  Bell  mentions  a  class  of  thieves 
in  India,  who,  having,  through  extreme 
patience  and  command  of  nerve,  acquired 
the  power  of  motion  imperceptibly  slow, 
are  the  most  formidable  of  all  peculators, 
and  almost  defy  precaution.  And  to  leave 
these  low  instances,  slowness  produced 
by  profoundness  of  feeling  and  fineness 
of  perception  constitutes  that  divine  pa- 
tience of  genius  without  which  genius 
does  not  exist.  Mind  lingers  where  ap- 
petite hurries  on  ;  it  is  only  the  Newtons 
who  stay  to  meditate  over  the  fall  of  an 
apple,  too  trivial  for  the  attention  of  the 
clown.  It  is  by  this  noble  slowness  that 
the  highest  minds  faintly  emulate  that  in- 
conceivable deliberateness  and  delicacy 
of  gradation  with  which  solar  systems 
are  built  and  worlds  habilitated. 

Now  haste  and  intemperance  are  the 
Satans  that  beset  virtuous  Americans. 
And  these  mischiefs  are  furthered  by  those 
who  should  guard  others  against  them. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Todd,  in  a  work,  not 
destitute  of  merit,  entitled  "  The  Student's 
Manual,"  urges  those  whom  he  addresses 
to  study,  while  about  it,  with  their  utmost 
might,  crowding  into  an  hour  as  much 
work  as  it  can  possibly  be  made  to  con- 
tain ;  so,  he  says,  they  will  increase  the 
power  of  the  brain.  But  this  is  advice 
not  fit  to  be  given  to  a  horse,  much  less 
to  candidates  for  the  graces  of  scholarly 
manhood.  I  read  that  race-horses,  dur- 
ing the  intervals  between  their  public 
contests,  are  permitted  only  occasionally 
and  rarely  to  be  driven  at  their  extreme 
speed,  but  are  assiduously  made  to  walk 
several  hours  each  day.  By  this  constan- 
cy of  moderate  exercise  they  preserve 
health  and  suppleness  of  limb,  without 
exhaustion  of  strength.  And  it  appears, 
that,  were  such  an  animal  never  to  be 
taken  from  the  stable  but  to  be  pushed 
to  the  top  of  his  speed,  he  would  be  sure 
to  make  still  greater  speed  toward  ruin. 
Why  not  be  as  wise  for  men  as  for  hors- 
es? 

And  here  I  desire  to  lay  stress  upon 
one  point,  which  American  students  will 
do  well  to  consider  gravely,  —  It  is  a 
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PURE,  not  a  strained  and  excited,  atten-  grass  grows,  and  your  old  age  —  and  its 

tion  which  has  signal  prosperity.    Dis-  laurels  —  shall  be  green, 
tractions,  tempests,  and  head-winds  in  the 

brain,  by-ends,  the  sidelong  eyes  of  van-  Already,  however,  we  are  trenching 

it}',  the  overleaping  eyes  of  ambition,  the  upon  that  more  intimate  relationship  of 

bleared  eyes  of  conceit, —  these  are  they  the  great  opposites  under  consideration 

•which  thwart  study  and  bring  it  to  nought,  which  has  been  designated  Rest  in  Mo- 

Nor  these  only,  but  all  impatience,  all  tion.     More  intimate  relationship,  I  say, 

violent  eagerness,  all  passionate  and  per-  —  at  any  rate,  more  subtile,  recondite, 

turbed  feeling,  fill  the  brain  with  thick  difficult  of  apprehension  and  exposition, 

and  hot  blood,  suited  to  the  service  of  and  perhaps,  by  reason  of  this,  more  cen- 

desire,  unfit  for  the  uses  of  thought.    In-  tral  and  suggestive.     An  example  of  this 

tellect  can  be  served  only  by  the  finest  in  its  physical  aspect  may  be  seen  in  the 

properties  of  the  blood ;  and  if  there  be  revolutions  of  the  planets,  and  in  all  or- 

any  indocility  of  soul,  any  impurity  of  bital  or  circular  motion.  For  such,  it  will 

purpose,  any  coldness  or  carelessness,  any  be  at  once  perceived,  is,  in  strictness  of 

prurience  or  crude  and  intemperate  heat,  speech,  fixed  and  stationary  motion  :  it 

then  base  spirits  are  sent  down  from  the  is,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  demonstrated,  an 

seat  of  the  soul  to  summon  the  sanguine-  exact  and  equal  obedience,  in  the  same 

ous  forces ;  and  these  gather  a  crew  after  moment,  to  the  law  of  fixity  and  the  law 

their  own  kind.   Purity  of  attention,  then,  of  progression.     Observe  especially,  that 

is  the  magic  that  the  scholar  may  use ;  it  is  not,  like  merely  retarded  motion,  a 

and  let  him  know,  that,  the  purer  it  is,  partial  neutralization  of  each  principle 

the  more  temperate,  tranquil,  reposeful,  by  the   other,  an   imbecile  Aristotelian 

Truth  is  not  to  be  run  down  with  fox-  compromise  and  half-way  house  between 

hounds ;  she  is  a  divinity,  and  divinely  the  two ;  but  it  is  at  once,  and  in  virtue 

must  he  draw  nigh  who  will  gain  her  of  the  same  fact,  perfect  Rest  and  perfect 

presence.      Go  to,  thou  bluster- brain  !  Motion.    A  revolving  body  is  not  hinder- 

Dost  thou  think  to  learn  ?     Learn  do-  ed,  but  the  same  impulse  which  begot  its 

cility  first,  and  the  manners  of  the  skies,  movement  causes  this  perpetually  to  re- 

And  thou  egotist,  thiukest  thou  that  these  turn  into  itself. 

C 

eyes  of  thine,  smoky  with  the  fires  of  dis-  Now  the  principles  that  are  seen  to 
eased  self-love,  and  thronged  with  deceiv-  govern  the  material  universe  are  but  a 
ing  wishes,  shall  perceive  the  essential  large-lettered  display  of  those  that  rule 
and  eternal  ?     They  shall  see  only  silver  in  perfect  humanity.    Whatsoever  makes 
and  gold,  houses  and  lands,  reputes,  su-  distinguished  order  and  admirableness  in 
premacies,  fames,  and,  as  instrumental  to  Nature  makes   the  same   in  man  ;   and 
these,  the  forms  of  logic  and  seemings  of  never  was  there  a  fine  deed  that  was 
knowledge.   If  thou  wilt  discern  the  truth,  not  begot  of  the  same  impulse  and  ruled 
desire  IT,  not  its  accidents  and  collateral  by  the  same  laws  to  which  solar  systems 
effects.    Rest  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  putting  are  due.     I  desire,  accordingly,  here  to 
simplicity  of  quest  in  the  place  of  either  take   up   and   emphasize  the   statement 
force  or  wile ;  and  such  quest  cannot  be  previously  made  in  a  general  way, — that 
unfruitful.  the  secret  of  perfection  in  all  that  apper- 
Let  the  student,  then,  shun  an  excited  tains  to  man  —  in  morals,  manners,  art, 
and  spasmodic  tension  of  brain,  and  he  politics  —  must  be  sought  in  such  a  cor- 
will  gain  more  while  expending  less.     It  respondence  and  reciprocation  of  these 
is  not  toil,  it  is  morbid  excitement,  that  great  opposites  as  the  motions  of  the  plan- 
kills  ;  and  morbid  excitement  in  constant  ets  perfectly  exemplify, 
connection  with  high  mental  endeavor  is,  It  must  not,  indeed,  be  overlooked  or 
of  all  modes  and  associations  of  excite-  unacknowledged,  that  the  planets  do  not 
ment,  the  most  disastrous.     Study  as  the  move  in  exact  circles,  but  diverge  slight- 
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ly  into  ellipses.  The  fact  is  by  no  means  principles  stand  apart,  rather  upon  terms 
without  significance,  and  that  of  an  im-  of  outward  covenant,  or  of  mere  mix- 
portant  kind.  Pure  circular  motion  is  ture,  than  of  mutual  assimilation.  Man 
the  type  of  perfection  in  the  universe  as  is  infinite ;  men  are  finite  :  the  purest 
a  whole,  but  each  part  of  the  whole  will  aspect  of  great  laws  never  appears  in 
inevitably  express  its  partiality,  will  ac-  collections  and  aggregations,  yet  the 
knowledge  its  special  character,  and  up-  same  laws  rule  here  as  in  the  soul,  and 
on  the  frankness  of  this  confession  its  such  excellence  as  is  possible  issues  from 
comeliness  will  in  no  small  degree  de-  the  same  sources.  As  an  instance,  ac- 
pend;  nevertheless,  no  sooner  does  the  cordingly,  of  that  ruder  reciprocation 
eccentricity,  or  individuality,  become  so  which  may  obtain  among  multitudes,  I 
great  as  to  suggest  disloyalty  to  the  idea  name  the  Roman  Legion, 
of  the  whole,  than  ugliness  ensues.  Thus,  It  is  said  that  the  success  of  the  armies 
comets  are  portents,  shaking  the  faith  of  of  Rome  is  not  folly  accounted  for,  un- 
nations,  not  supporting  it,  like  the  stars,  til  one  takes  into  account  the  constitu- 
So  among  men.  Nature  is  at  pains  to  tion  of  this  military  body.  It  united,  in 
secure  divergence,  magnetic  variation,  an  incomparable  degree,  the  different 
putting  into  eveiy  personality  and  every  advantages  of  fixity  and  fluency.  Mod- 
powerful  action  some  element  of  irregu-  erate  in  size,  yet  large  enough  to  give 
larity  and  imperfection ;  and  her  reason  the  effect  of  mass,  open  in  texture,  yet 
for  doing  so  is,  that  irregularity  apper-  compact  in  form,  it  afforded  to  every 
tains  to  the  state  of  growth,  and  is  the  man  room  for  individual  prowess,  while 
avenue  of  access  to  higher  planes  and  it  left  no  man  to  his  individual  strength, 
broader  sympathies ;  still,  as  the  planets,  Each  soldier  leaned  and  rested  upon 
though  not  moving  in  perfect  circles,  yet  the  Legion,  a  body  of  six  thousand  men ; 
come  faithfully  round  to  the  same  places,  yet  around  each  was  a  space  in  which  his 
and  accomplish  the  ends  of  circular  mo-  movements  might  be  almost  as  free,  rapid, 
tion,  so  in  man,  the  divergence  must  be  and  individual  as  though  he  had  possess- 
special,  not  total,  no  act  being  the  mere  ed  the  entire  field  to  himself.  The  Mace- 
arc  of  a  circle,  and  yet  revolution  being  donian  Phalanx  was  a  marvel  of  mass,  but 
maintained.  And  to  the  beauty  of  char-  it  was  mass  not  penetrated  with  mobil- 
acters  and  deeds,  it  is  requisite  that  they  ity ;  it  could  move,  indeed  could  be  said 
should  never  seem  even  to  imperil  fealty  to  have  an  existence,  only  as  a  whole ; 
to  the  uni  versal  idea.  Revolution  per-  its  decomposed  parts  were  but  debris. 
fectly  exact  expresses  only  necessity,  not  The  Phalanx,  therefore,  was  terrible,  the 
voluntary  fidelity  ;  but  departure,  still  constituent  parts  of  it  imbecile ;  and  the 
deferential  to  the  law  of  the  whole,  in  Battle  of  Cynocephalae  finally  demon- 
evincing  freedom  elevates  its  obedience  strated  its  inferiority,  for  the  various 
into  fealty  and  noble  faithfulness :  by  this  possible  exigencies  of  battle,  to  the  con- 
measure  of  eccentricity,  ccntricity  is  not  quering  Legion.  The  brave  rabble  of 
only  emphasized,  but  immeasurably  ex-  Gauls  and  Goths,  on  the  other  hand,  il- 
alted.  lustrated  all  that  private  valor,  not  re- 

But  having  made  this  full  and  willing  posing  upon  any  vaster  and  more  stable 

concession  to  the  element  of  individual-  strength,  has  power  to  achieve ;  but  these 

ity  in  persons  and  of  special  character  rushing  torrents  of  prowess  dashed  them- 

in  actions,  we  are  at  liberty  to  resume  selves  into  vain  spray  upon  the  coordi- 

the  general  thesis, — that  orbital  rest  of  nated  and  reposing  courage  of  Rome, 

movement  furnishes  the  type  of  perfect  The   same  perpetual  opposites  must 

excellence,  and  suggests  accordingly  the  concur  to  produce  the  proper  form  and 

proper  targe  of  aspiration  and  culture.  uses  of  the   State,  —  though  they  here 

In  applying  this  law,  we  will  take  first  appear  in  a  much  more  elevated  form, 

a  low  instance,   wherein   the   opposite  Rest  is  here  known  as  Law,  motion  as 
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Liberty.  In  the  true  commonwealth,  these, 
so  far  from  being  mutually  destructive 
or  antagonistic,  incessantly  beget  and 
vivify  each  other;  so  that  Law  is  the 
expression  and  guaranty  of  Freedom, 
while  Freedom  flows  spontaneously  in- 
to the  forms  of  Justice.  Neither  of 
these  can  exist,  neither  can  be  properly 
conceived  of,  apart  from  its  correlative 
opposite.  Nor  will  any  condition  of 
mere  truce,  or  of  mere  mechanical  equi- 
librium, suffice.  Nothing  suffices  but  a 
reciprocation  so  active  and  total  that 
each  is  constantly  resolving  itself  into 
the  other. 

The  notion  of  Rousseau,  which  is  coun- 
tenanced by  much  of  the  phraseology, 
to  say  the  least,  of  the  present  day,  was, 
indeed,  quite  contrary  to  this.  He  as- 
sumed freedom  to  exist  only  where  law 
is  not,  that  is,  in  the  savage  state,  and 
to  be  surrendered,  piece  for  piece,  with 
every  acknowledgment  of  social  obli- 
gation. Seldom  was  ever  so  plausible 
a  doctrine  equally  false.  Law  is  prop- 
erly the  public  definition  of  freedom  and 
the  affirmation  of  its  sacredness  and  in- 
violability as  so  defined ;  and  only  in  the 
presence  of  it,  either  express  or  implicit, 
does  man  become  free.  Duty  and  priv- 
ilege are  one  and  the  same,  however 
men  may  set  up  a  false  antagonism  be- 
tween them  ;  and  accordingly  social  obli- 
gation can  subtract  nothing  from  the  priv- 
ilege and  prerogative  of  liberty.  Conse- 
quently, the  freedom  which  is  defined  as 
the  negation  of  social  duty  and  obliga- 
tion is  not  true  regal  freedom,  but  is 
that  worst  and  basest  of  all  tyrannies, 
the  tyranny  of  pure  egotism,  masked  in 
the  semblance  of  its  divine  contrary. 
That,  be  it  observed,  is  the  freest  society, 
in  which  the  noblest  and  most  delicate 
human  powers  find  room  and  secure  re- 
spect,—  wherein  the  loftiest  and  costli- 
est spiritualities  are  most  invited  abroad 
by  sympathetic  attraction.  Now  among 
savages  little  obtains  appreciation,  save 
physical  force  and  its  immediate  allies : 
the  divine  fledglings  of  the  human  soul, 
instead  of  being  sweetly  drawn  and 
tempted  forth,  are  savagely  menaced, 


rudely  repelled;  whatsoever  is  finest  in 
the  man,  together  with  the  entire  na- 
ture of  woman,  lies,  in  that  low  tem- 
perature, enchained  and  repressed,  like 
seeds  in  a  frozen  soil.  The  harsh,  per- 
petual contest  with  want  and  lawless 
rivalry,  to  which  all  uncivilized  nations 
are  doomed,  permits  only  a  few  low 
powers,  and  those  much  the  same  in  -all, 
—  lichens,  mosses,  rude  grasses,  and  oth- 
er coarse  cryptogamous  growths, —  to  de- 
velop themselves ;  since  these  alone  can 
endure  the  severities  of  season  and  treat- 
ment to  which  all  that  would  clothe  the 
fields  of  the  soul  must  remain  exposed. 
Meanwhile  the  utmost  of  that  wicked 
and  calamitous  suppression  of  faculty, 
which  constitutes  the  essence  and  makes 
the  tragedy  of  human  slavery,  is  equally 
effected  by  the  inevitable  isolation  and 
wasteful  trampling  and  consequent  bar- 
renness of  savage  life.  Liberty  without 
law  is  not  liberty ;  and  the  converse  may 
be  asserted  with  like  confidence. 

Where,  then,  the  fixed  term,  State,  or 
Law,  and  the  progressive  term,  Person, 
or  Freewill,  are  in  relations  of  recipro- 
cal support  and  mutual  reproduction, 
there  alone  is  freedom,  there  alone  public 
order.  We  were  able  to  command  this 
truth  from  the  height  of  our  general  prop- 
osition, and  closer  inspection  shows  those 
anticipations  to  have  been  correct. 

But  man  is  greater  than  men  ;  and  for 
the  finest  aspect  of  high  laws,  we  must 
look  to  individual  souls,  not  to  masses. 

What  is  the  secret  of  noble  manners  ? 
Orbital  action,  always  returning  into  and 
compensating  itself.  The  gentleman,  in 
offering  his  respect  to  others,  offers  an 
equal,  or  rather  the  same,  respect  to  him- 
self; and  his  courtesies  may  flow  without 
stint  or  jealous  reckoning,  because  they 
feed  their  source,  being  not  an  expendi- 
ture, but  a  circulation.  Submitting  to 
the  inward  law  of  honor  and  the  free 
sense  of  what  befits  a  man, —  to  a  law 
perpetually  made  and  spontaneously  ex- 
ecuted in  his  own  bosom,  the  instant 
flowering  of  his  own  soul,  -  -  he  com- 
mands his  own  obedience,  and  he  obeys 
his  own  commanding.  Though  throned 
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above  all  nations,  a  king  of  kings,  yet  the 
faithful  humble  vassal  of  his  own  heart ; 
though  he  serve,  yet  regal,  doing  impe- 
rial service ;  he  escapes  outward  con- 
straint by  inward  anticipation ;  and  all 
that  could  be  rightly  named  as  his  duty 
to  others,  he  has,  ere  demand,  already 
discovered,  and  engaged  in,  as  part  of 
his  duty  to  himself.  Now  it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  royal  freedom  in  loyal  service, 
of  sovereignty  in  obedience,  courage  in 
concession,  and  strength  in  forbearance, 
which  makes  manners  noble.  Low  may 
he  bow,  not  with  loss,  but  with  access  of 
dignity,  who  bows  with  an  elevated  and 
ascending  heart :  there  is  nothing  loftier, 
nothing  less  allied  to  abject  behavior, 
than  this  grand  lowliness.  The  worm, 
because  it  is  low,  cannot  be  lowly;  but 
man,  uplifted  in  token  of  supremacy, 
may  kneel  in  adoration,  bend  in  cour- 
tesy, and  stoop  in  condescension.  Only 
a  great  pride,  that  is,  a  great  and  rever- 
ential repose  in  one's  own  being,  renders 
possible  a  noble  humility,  which  is  a 
great  and  reverential  acknowledgment 
of  the  being  of  others ;  this  humility  in 
turn  sustains  a  higher  self-reverence ; 
this  again  resolves  itself  into  a  more  ma- 
jestic humility ;  and  so  run,  in  ever  en- 
hancing wave,  the  great  circles  of  inward 
honor  and  outward  grace.  And  without 
this  self-sustaining  return  of  the  action 
into  itself,  each  quality  feeding  itself  from 
its  correlative  opposite,  there  can  be  no 
high  behavior.  This  is  the  reason  why 
qualities  loftiest  in  kind  and  largest  in 
measure  are  vulgarly  mistaken,  not  for 
their  friendly  opposites,  but  for  their 
mere  contraries,  —  why  a  very  profound 
sensibility,  a  sensibility,  too,  peculiarly  of 
the  spirit,  not  of  nerve  only,  is  sure  to  be 
named  coldness,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  recently 
remarks,  —  why  vast  wealth  of  good  pride, 
in  its  often  meek  acceptance  of  wrpng,  in 
its  quiet  ignoring  of  insult,  in  its  silent 
superiority  to  provocation,  passes  with 
the  superficial  and  petulant  for  poverty 
of  pride  and  mere  mean-spiritedness,  — 
why  a  courage  which  is  not  partial,  but 
total,  coexisting,  as  it  always  does,  with 
a  noble  peacefulness,  with  a  noble  inapt- 


ness  for  frivolous  hazards,  and  a  noble 
slowness  to  take  offence,  is,  in  its  delays 
and  forbearances,  thought  by  the  half- 
courageous  to  be  no  better  than  coward- 
ice ;  —  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  because 
great  qualities  revolve  and  repose  in 
orbits  of  reciprocation  with  their  oppo- 
sites, which  opposites  are  by  coarse  and 
ungentle  eyes  misdeemed  to  be  contra- 
ries. Feeling  transcendently  deep  and 
powerful  is  unimpassioned  and  far  lower- 
voiced  than  indifference  and  unfeeling- 
ness,  being  wont  to  express  itself,  not  by 
eloquent  ebullition,  but  by  extreme  under- 
statement, or  even  by  total  silence.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  when  at  length  he  found 
himself  betrayed  to  death  —  and  how 
basely  betrayed !  —  by  Sir  Lewis  Stukely, 
only  said,  "  Sir  Lewis,  these  actions  will 
not  turn  to  your  credit."  The  New  Tes- 
tament tells  us  of  a  betrayal  yet  more 
quietly  received.  These  are  instances 
of  noble  manners. 

What  actions  are  absolutely  moral  is 
determined  by  application  of  the  same 
law,  —  those  only  which  repose  wholly  in 
themselves,  being  to  themselves  at  once 
motive  and  reward.  "  Miserable  is  he,'* 
says  the  "  Bhagavad  Gita,"  "  whose  mo- 
tive to  action  lies,  not  in  the  action  itself, 
but  in  its  reward."  Duty  purchased  with 
covenant  of  special  delights  is  not  duty, 
but  is  the  most  pointed  possible  denial  of 
it.  The  just  man  looks  not  beyond  jus- 
tice ;  the  merciful  reposes  in  acts  of  mer- 
cy ;  and  he  who  would  be  bribed  to  equity 
and  goodness  is  not  only  bad,  but  shame- 
less. But  of  this  no  further  words. 

Rest  is  sacred,  celestial,  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  it  and  longing  for  it  are  min- 
gled with  the  religious  sentiment  of  all 
nations.  I  cannot  remember  the  time 
when  there  was  not  to  me  a  certain  in- 
effable suggestion  in  the  apostolic  words, 
"  There  remaineth,  therefore,  a  rest  for 
the  people  of  God."  But  the  repose  of 
the  godlike  must,  as  that  of  God  himself, 
be  infinitely  removed  from  mere  sluggish 
inactivity  ;  since  the  conception  of  action 
is  the  conception  of  existence  itself,  — 
that  is,  of  Being  in  the  act  of  self-mani- 
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festation.     Celestial  rest  is  found  in  ac-  majesty  which  the  imagination  pictures 

tion  so  universal,  so  purely  identical  with  in  archangels  and  in  gods.     Indeed,  it  is 

the  great  circulations  of  Nature,  that,  like  but  simple  statement  of  fact  to  say,  that 

the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  act  he  who  rests  utterly  in  his  action  shall 

of  breathing,  it  is  not  a  subtraction  from  belittle  not  only  whatsoever  history  has 

vital  resource,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  recorded,  but  all  which  that  poet  of  poets, 

part  of  the  very  fact  of  life  and  all  its  Mankind,  has  ever  dreamed  or  fabled  of 

felicities.  This  does  not  exclude  rhythmic  grace  and  greatness.     He  shall  not  peer 

or  recreative  rest ;  but  the  need  of  such  about  with  curiosity  to  spy  approbation, 

rest  detracts  nothing  from   pleasure  or  or  with  zeal  to  defy  censure ;  he  shall 

perfection.     In  heaven  also,  if  such  fig-  not  know  if  there  be  a  spectator  in  the 

ure  of  speech  be  allowable,  may  be  that  world ;   his   most   public  deed  shall   be 

toil  which  shall  render  grateful  the  ces-  done  in  a  divine  privacy,  on  which  no 

sation  from  toil,  and  give  sweetness  to  eye  intrudes,  —  his  most  private  in  the 

sleep  ;  but  right  weariness  has  its  own  boundless  publicities  of  Nature ;  his  deed, 

peculiar  delight,  no  less  than  right  exer-  when  done,  falls   away  from   him,  like 

cise ;  and  as  the  glories  of  sunset  equal  autumn   apples  from    their  boughs,  no 

those  of  dawn,  so  with  equal,  though  di-  longer  his,  but  the  world's  and  destiny's ; 

verse  pleasure,  should  noble  and  temper-  neither  the  captive  of  yesterday  nor  the 

ate  labor  take  off  its  sandals  for  evening  propitiator  of  to-morrow,  he  abides  sim- 

repose,  and  put  them  on  to  go  forth  "  be-  ply,  majestically,  like  a  god,  in  being  and 

neath  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn."  doing.      Meanwhile,  blame   and   praise 

Yet,  allowing  a  place  for  this  rhythm  in  whirl  but  as  unrecognized  cloudlets  of 

the  detail  and  close  inspection  even  of  gloom  or  glitter  beneath  his  feet,  envel- 

heavenly  life,  it  still  holds  true  on  the  oping  and  often  blinding  those  who  utter 

broad  scale,  that  pure  beauty  and  beati-  them,  but  to  him  never  attaining, 

tude  are  found  there  only  where  life  and  It  is  not  easy  at  present  to  suggest  the 

character  sweep  in  orbits  of  that  complete  real  measure   and   significance  of  such 

expression  which  is  at  once  divine  labor  manhood,  because  this  age  has  debased 

and  divine  repose.  its  imagination,  by  the  double  trick,  first, 

Observe,  now,  that  this  rest-motion,  as  of  confounding  man  with  his  body,  and 

being  without  waste  or  loss,  is  a  mani-  next,  of  considering  the  body,  not  as  a 

fested  immortality,  since  that  which  wastes  symbol  of  truth,  but  only  as  an  agent  in 

not  ends  not ;  and  therefore  it  puts  into  the  domain  of  matter,  —  comparing  its 

every  motion  the  very  character  and  sug-  size  with  the  sum  total  of  physical  space, 

gestion  of  immortal  life.     Yea,  one  deed  and  its  muscular  power  with   the  sum 

rightly  done,  and  the  doer  is  in  heaven,  total  of  physical  forces.     Yet 

—  is  of  the  company  of  immortals.     One 

.     .    .                     ,.  "  What  know  we  greater  than  the  soul  ?" 
deed  so  done  that  in  it  is  no  mortality ; 

and  in  that  deed  the  meaning  of  man's  A  man  is  no  outlying  province,  nor  does 

history,  —  the  meaning,  indeed,  and  the  any   province   lie   beyond  him.      East, 

glory,  of  existence  itself,  —  are  declared.  West,  North,    South,    and    height  and 

Easy,   therefore,  it  is   to   see   how   any  depth  are  contained  in  his  bosom,  the 

action  may  be  invested   with   universal  poles  of  his  being  reaching  more  widely, 

significance  and  the  utmost  conceivable  his  zenith  and  nadir  being  more  sublime 

charm.     The  smaller  the  realm  and  the  and  more  profound.     We  are   cheated 

humbler  the  act  into  which  this  ampli-  by  nearness  and  intimacy.     Let  us  look 

tude  and  universality  of  spirit  are  carried,  at  man  with  a  telescope,  and  we  shall 

the  more  are  they  emphasized  and  set  off;  find  no  star  or  constellation  of  sweep  so 

so  that,  without  opportunity  of  unusual  grand,  no  nebulae  or  star-dust  so  provok- 

occasion,  or  singular  opulence  of  natural  ing  and  suggestive  to  fancy.     In  truth, 

power,  a  man's  life  may  possess  all  that  there  are  no  words  to  say  how  either 
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large  or  small,  how  significant  or  insig- 
nificant, men  may  be.  Though  solar  and 
stellar  systems  amaze  by  their  grandeur 
of  scale,  yet  is  true  manhood  the  maxi- 
mum of  Nature ;  though  microscopic  and 
sub -microscopic  protophyta  amaze  by 
their  inconceivable  littleness,  yet  is  mock 
manhood  Nature's  minimum.  The  latter 
is  the  only  negative  quantity  known  to 
Nature ;  the  former  the  only  revelation 
of  her  entire  heart. 

In  concluding,  need  I  say  that  only 
the  pure  can  repose  in  his  action, —  only 
he  obtain  deliverance  by  his  deed,  and 
after  deliverance  from  it  ?  The  egotism, 
the  baseness,  the  partialities  that  are  in 
our  performance  are  hooks  and  barbs  by 
which  it  wounds  and  wearies  us  in  the 
passage,  and  clings  to  us  being  past. 


Law  governs  all ;  no  favor  is  shown ; 
the  event  is  as  it  must  be  ;  only  he  who 
has  no  blinding  partiality  toward  him- 
self, who  is  whole  and  one  with  the 
whole,  he  who  is  Nature  and  Law  and 
divine  Necessity,  can  be  blest  with  that 
blessedness  which  Nature  is  able  to  give 
only  by  her  presence.  There  is  a  labor 
and  a  rest  that  are  the  same,  one  fact, 
one  felicity;  in  this  are  power,  beauty, 
immortality;  by  existence  as  a  whole  it 
is  always  perfectly  exemplified;  to  man, 
as  the  eye  of  existence,  it  is  also  possible ; 
but  it  is  possible  to  him  only  as  he  is 
purely  man,  —  only  as  he  abandons  him- 
self to  the  divine  principles  of  his  life : 
in  other  words,  this  Sabbath  remaineth 
in  very  deed  to  no  other  than  the  people 
of  God. 


LIGHTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT. 


AT  the  opening  of  the  present  centu- 
ry, the  Lake  District  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  was  groaned  over  by  some 
residents  as  fast  losing  its  simplicity.  The 
poet  Gray  had  been  the  first  to  describe 
its  natural  features  in  an  express  manner; 
and  his  account  of  the  views  above  Kes- 
wick  and  Grasmere  was  quoted,  sixty 
years  since,  as  evidence  of  the  spoiling 
process  which  had  gone  on  since  the  in- 
troduction of  civilization  from  the  South. 
Gray  remarked  on  the  absence  of  red 
roofs,  gentlemen's  houses,  and  garden- 
walls,  and  on  the  uniform  character  of 
the  humble  farmsteads  and  gray  cotta- 
ges under  their  sycamores  in  the  vales. 
Wordsworth  heard  and  spoke  a  good  deal 
of  the  innovations  which  had  modified  the 
scene  in  the  course  of  the  thirty  years 
which  elapsed  between  Gray's  visits  (in 
1767-69)  and  his  own  settlement  in  the 
Lake  District ;  but  he  lived  to  say  more, 
at  the  end  of  half  a  century,  of  the  wid- 
er and  deeper  changes  which  time  had 
wrought  in  the  aspect  of  the  country  and 
the  minds  and  manners  of  the  people. 


According  to  his  testimony,  and  that  of 
Southey,  the  barbarism  was  of  a  somewhat 
gross  character  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  the  magistrates  were  careless  of  the 
condition  of  the  society  in  which  they  bore 
authority ;  the  clergy  were  idle  or  worse, 
—  "  marrying  and  burying  machines,"  as 
Southey  told  Wilberforce;  and  the  mo- 
rality of  the  people,  such  as  it  was,  was 
ascribed  by  Wordsworth,  in  those  his  days 
of  liberalism  in  politics,  to  the  state  of 
republican  equality  in  which  they  lived. 
Excellent,  fussy  Mr.  Wilberforce  thought, 
when  he  came  for  some  weeks  into  the 
District,  that  the  Devil  had  had  quite 
time  enough  for  sowing  tares  while  the 
clergy  were  asleep;  so  he  set  to  work 
to  sow  a  better  seed ;  and  we  find  in 
his  diary  that  he  went  into  house  after 
house  "  to  talk  religion  to  the  people." 
I  do  not  know  how  he  was  received  ;  but 
at  this  day  the  people  are  puzzled  at  that 
kind  of  domestic  intervention,  so  unsuit- 
able to  their  old-fashioned  manners, — one 
old  dame  telling  with  wonder,  some  little 
time  since,  that  a  young  lady  had  called 
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and  sung  a  hymn  to  her,  but  had  given 
her  nothing  at  the  end  for  listening.  The 
rou^h  independence,  of  the  popular  man- 
ners even  now  offends  persons  of  a  con- 
ventional habit  of  mind ;  and  when  poets 
and  philosophers  first  came  from  south- 
ern parts  to  live  here,  the  democratic 
tone  of  feeling  and  behavior  was  more 
striking  than  it  is  now  or  will  ever  be 


again. 


Before  the  Lake  poets  began  to  give 
the  public  an  interest  in  the  District, 
some  glimpses  of  it  were  opened  by  the 
well-known  literary  ladies  of  the  last  cen- 
tury who  grouped  themselves  round  their 
young  favorite,  Elizabeth  Smith.  I  do  not 
know  whether  her  name  and  fame  have 
reached  America ;  but  in  my  young  days 
she  was  the  English  school-girls'  subject 
of  admiration  and  emulation.  She  had 
marvellous  powers  of  acquisition,  and  she 
translated  the  Book  of  Job,  and  a  good 
deal  from  the  German,  —  introducing 
Klopstock  to  us  at  a  time  when  we  hardly 
knew  the  most  conspicuous  names  in  Ger- 
man literature.  Elizabeth  Smith  was  an 
accomplished  girl  in  all  ways.  There  is 
a  damp,  musty-looking  house,  with  small 
windows  and  low  ceilings,  at  Coniston, 
where  she  lived  with  her  parents  and  sis- 
ter, for  some  years  before  her  death.  We 
know,  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton's  and 
the  Bowdlers'  letters,  how  Elizabeth  and 
her  sister  lived  in  the  beauty  about  them, 
rambling,  sketching,  and  rowing  their 
guests  on  the  lake.  In  one  of  her  ram- 
bles, Elizabeth  sat  too  long  under  a  heavy 
dew.  She  felt  a  sharp  pain  in  her  chest, 
which  never  left  her,  and  died  in  rapid 
decline.  Towards  the  last  she  was  carried 
out  daily  from  the  close  and  narrow  rooms 
at  home,  and  laid  in  a  tent  pitched  in  a 
field  just  across  the  road,  whence  she 
could  overlook  the  lake,  and  the  range 
of  mountains  about  its  head.  On  that 
spot  now  stands  Tent  Lodge,  the  resi- 
dence of  Tennyson  and  his  bride  after 
their  marriage.  One  of  my  neighbors, 
who  first  saw  the  Lake  District  in  early 
childhood,  has  a  solemn  remembrance  of 
the  first  impression.  The  tolling  of  the 
bell  of  Hawkeshead  church  was  heard 


from  afar;  and  it  was  tolling  for  the  fu- 
neral of  Elizabeth  Smith.  Her  portrait 
is  before  me  now,  —  the  ingenuous,  child- 
like face,  with  the  large  dark  eyes  which 
alone  show  that  it  is  not  the  portrait  of 
a  child.  It  was  through  her  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  last  generation  of  read- 
ers first  had  any  definite  associations  with 
Coniston. 

Wordsworth  had,  however,  been  in 
that  church  many  a  time,  above  twenty 
years  before,  when  at  Hawkeshead  school. 
He  used  to  tell  that  his  mother  had  prais- 
ed him  for  going  into  the  church,  one 
week-day,  to  see  a  woman  do  penance  in 
a  white  sheet.  She  considered  it  good 
for  his  morals.  But  when  he  declared 
himself  disappointed  that  nobody  had  giv- 
en him  a  penny  for  his  attendance,  as  he 
had  somehow  expected,  his  mother  told 
him  he  was  served  right  for  going  to 
church  from  such  an  inducement.  He 
spoke  with  gratitude  of  an  usher  at  that 
school,  who  put  him  in  the  way  of  learning 
the  Latin,  which  had  been  a  sore  trouble 
at  his  native  Cockermouth,  from  unskil- 
ful teaching.  Our  interest  in  him  at  that 
school,  however,  is  from  his  having  there 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  verse. 
His  master  set  the  boys,  as  a  task,  to  write 
a  poetical  theme,  —  "  The  Summer  Va- 
cation"; and  Master  William  chose  to 
add  to  it  "  The  Return  to  School."  He 
was  then  fourteen;  and  he  was  to  be 
double  that  age  before  he  returned  to 
the  District  and  took  up  his  abode  there. 

He  had  meantime  gone  through  his 
college  course,  as  described  in  his  Me- 
moirs, and  undergone  strange  conditions 
of  opinion  and  feeling  in  Paris  during 
the  Revolution ;  had  lived  in  Dorsetshire, 
with  his  faithful  sister;  had  there  first 
seen  Coleridge,  and  had  been  so  impress- 
ed by  the  mind  and  discourse  of  that  won- 
derful young  philosopher  as  to  remove 
to  Somersetshire  to  be  near  him ;  had 
seen  Klopstock  in  Germany,  and  lived 
there  for  a  time  ;  and  had  passed  through 
other  changes  of  residence  and  places, 
when  we  find  him  again  among  the  Lakes 
in  1779,  still  with  his  sister  by  his  side, 
and  their  brother  John,  and  Coleridge, 
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•who  had  never  been  in  the  District  be- 
fore. 

As  they  stood  on  the  margin  of  Gras- 
mere,  the  scene  was  more  like  what  Gray 
saw  than  what  is  seen  at  this  day.  The 
churchyard  was  bare  of  the  yews  which 
now  distinguish  it, —  for  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont had  them  planted  at  a  later  time  ; 
and  where  the  group  of  kindred  and  friends 
— the  Wordsworths  and  their  relatives  — 
now  lie,  the  turf  was  level  and  untouch- 
ed. The  iron  rails  and  indefensible  monu- 
ments, which  Wordsworth  so  reprobated 
half  a  century  later,  did  not  exist.  The 
villas  which  stud  the  slopes,  the  great  inns 
which  bring  a  great  public,  were  uncre- 
ated ;  and  there  was  only  the  old  Roman 
road  where  the  Wishing- Gate  is,  or  the 
short  cut  by  the  quarries  to  arrive  by  from 
the  South,  instead  of  the  fine  mail-road 
which  now  winds  between  the  hills  and  the 
margin  of  the  lake.  John  Wordsworth 
guided  his  brother  and  Coleridge  through 
Grisedale,  over  a  spur  of  Helvellyn,  to  see 
Ullswater;  and  Coleridge  has  left  a  char- 
acteristic testimony  of  the  effect  of  the 
scenery  upon  him.  It  was  "  a  day  when 
light  and  darkness  coexisted  in  contigu- 
ous masses,  and  the  earth  and  sky  were 
but  one.  Nature  lived  for  us  in  all  her 
wildest  accidents."  He  tells  how  his  eyes 
were  dim  with  tears,  and  how  imagination 
and  reality  blended  their  objects  and  im- 
pressions. Wordsworth's  account  of  the 
same  excursion  is  in  as  admirable  con- 
trast with  Coleridge's  as  their  whole  mode 
of  life  and  expression  was,  from  first  to 
last.  With  the  carelessness  of  the  popu- 
lar mind  in  such  cases,  the  British  pub- 
lic had  already  almost  confounded  the 
two  men  and  their  works,  as  it  soon  after 
mixed  up  Southey  with  both ;  whereas 
they  were  all  as  unlike  each  other  as  any 
three  poets  could  well  be. 

Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  were  both 
contemplative,  it  is  true,  while  Southey 
was  not :  but  the  remarkable  thing  about 
Coleridge  was  the  exclusiveness  of  his 
contemplative  tendencies,  by  which  one 
set  of  faculties  ran  riot  in  his  mind  and 
life,  making  havoc  among  his  powers,  and 
a  dismal  wreck  of  his  existence.  The 


charm  and  marvel  of  his  discourse  upset 
all  judgments  during  his  life,  and  for  as 
long  as  his  voice  remained  in  the  ear  of 
his  enchanted  hearers  ;  but,  apart  from 
the  spell,  it  is  clear  to  all  sober  and 
trained  thinkers  that  Coleridge  wandered 
away  from  truth  and  reality  in  the  midst 
of  his  vaticinations,  as  the  clairvoyant 
does  in  the  midst  of  his  previsions,  so  as 
to  mislead  and  bewilder,  while  inspiring 
and  intoxicating  the  hearer  or  reader. 
He  recorded,  in  regard  to  himself,  that 
"  history  and  particular  facts  lost  all  in- 
terest "  in  his  mind  after  his  first  launch 
into  metaphysics ;  and  he  remained 
through  life  incapable  of  discerning  real- 
ity from  inborn  images.  Wordsworth 
took  alarm  at  the  first  experience  of  such 
a  tendency  in  himself,  and  relates  that  he 
used  to  catch  at  the  trees  and  palings  by 
the  roadside  to  satisfy  himself  of  existences 
out  of  himself ;  but  Coleridge  encouraged 
this  subjective  exclusiveness,  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  balance  of  his  mind  and 
the  morale  of  his  nature.  He  was  him- 
self a  wild  poem  ;  and  he  discoursed  wild 
poems  to  us,  —  musical  romances  from 
Dreamland ;  but  the  luxury  to  himself 
and  us  was  bought  by  injury  to  others 
which  was  altogether  irreparable,  and 
pardonable  only  on  the  ground  that  the 
balance  of  his  mind  was  destroyed  by  a 
fatal  intellectual,  in  addition  to  physical 
intemperance.  In  him  we  see  an  extreme 
case  of  a  life  of  contemplation  uncon- 
trolled by  will  and  unchecked  by  action. 
His  faculty  of  will  perished,  and  his  pre- 
ro^ative  of  action  died  out.  His  con- 

O 

templations  must  necessarily  be  worth 
just  so  much  the  less  to  us  as  his  mental 
structure  was  deformed,  —  extravagant- 
ly developed  in  one  direction,  and  dwarf- 
ed in  another. 

The  singularity  in  Wordsworth's  case, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  that  his  contempla- 
tive tendencies  not  only  coexisted  with, 
but  were  implicated  with,  the  most  precise 
and  vivid  apprehension  of  small  realities. 
There  was  no  proportion  in  his  mind ;  and 
vaticination  and  twaddle  rolled  off  his  el- 
oquent tongue  as  chance  would  have  it. 
At  one  time  he  would  discourse  like  a  seer, 
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on  the  slightest  instigation,  by  the  hour  toiling  to  maintain  Coleridge's  wife  and 
together ;  and  next,  he  would  hold  forth  children.  He  had  no  time  and  no  atten- 
with  equal  solemnity,  on  the  pettiest  mat-  tion  to  spare  for  wandering  about  and 
ter  of  domestic  economy.  I  have  known  making  himself  at  home  with  the  neigh- 
him  take  up  some  casual  notice  of  a  bors.  This  practice  came  naturally  to 
"beck"  (brook)  in  the  neighborhood,  Wordsworth;  and  a  kind  and  valued 
and  discourse  of  brooks  for  two  hours,  neighbor  he  was  to  all  the  peasants 
till  his  hearers  felt  as  if  they  were  by  the  round.  Many  a  time  I  have  seen  him 
rivers  of  waters  in  heaven ;  and  next,  in  the  road,  in  Scotch  bonnet  and  green 
he  would  talk  on  and  on,  till  stopped  by  spectacles,  with  a  dozen  children  at  his 
some  accident,  on  his  doubt  whether  Mrs.  heels  and  holding  his  cloak,  while  he  cut 
Wordsworth  gave  a  penny  apiece  or  a  ash-sticks  for  them  from  the  hedge,  hear- 
half-penny  apiece  for  trapped  mice  to  a  ing  all  they  had  to  say  or  talking  to  them, 
little  girl  who  had  undertaken  to  clear  the  Southey,  on  the  other  hand,  took  his  con- 
house  of  them.  It  has  been  commtfn  to  re-  stitutional  walk  at  a  fixed  hour,  often 
gret  that  he  held  the  office  of  Stamp-Dis-  reading  as  he  went.  Two  families  de- 
tributor  in  the  District ;  but  it  was  prob-  pended  on  him ;  and  his  duty  of  daily 
ably  a  great  benefit  to  his  mind  as  well  labor  was  not  only  distinctive,  but  exclu- 
as  his  fortunes.  It  was  something  that  it  sive.  He  was  always  at  work  at  home, 
gave  him  security  and  ease  as  to  the  main-  while  Coleridge  was  doing  nothing  but 
tenance  of  his  family ;  but  that  is  less  im-  talking,  and  Wordsworth  was  abroad, 
portant  than  its  necessitating  a  certain  without  thinking  whether  he  was  at 
amount  of  absence  from  home,  and  inter-  work  or  play.  Seen  from  the  stand-point 
course  with  men  on  business.  He  was  of  conscience  and  of  moral  generosity, 
no  reader  in  mature  life;  and  the  con-  Southey's  was  the  noblest  life  of  the  three; 
centration  of  his  mind  on  his  own  views,  and  Coleridge's  was,  of  course,  nought.  I 
and  his  own  genius,  and  the  interests  of  own,  however,  that,  considering  the  ten- 
his  home  and  neighborhood,  caused  some  dency  of  the  time  to  make  literature  a 
foibles,  as  it  was  ;  and  it  might  have  been  trade,  or  at  least  a  profession,  I  cannot 
almost  fatal,  but  for  some  office  which  al-  help  feeling  Wordsworth's  to  have  been 
lowed  him  to  gratify  his  love  of  out-door  the  most  privileged  life  of  them  all.  He 
life  at  the  same  time  that  it  led  him  into  had  not  work  enough  to  do ;  and  his 
intercourse  with  men  in  another  capacity  mode  of  life  encouraged  an  excess  of 
than  as  listeners  to  himself,  or  peasants  egoism:  but  he  bore  all  the  necessary 
engrossed  in  their  own  small  concerns.  retribution  of  this  in  his  latter  years ; 
Southey  was  not  contemplative  or  spec-  and  the  whole  career  leaves  an  impres- 
ulative,  and  it  could  only  have  been  be-  sion  of  an  airy  freedom  and  a  natural 
cause  he  lived  at  the  Lakes  and  was  Cole-  course  of  contemplation,  combined  with 
ridge's  brother-in-law  that  he  was  impli-  social  interest  and  action,  more  healthy 
cated  with  the  two  speculative  poets  at  than  the  existence  of  either  the  delin- 
all.  It  has  been  carelessly  reported  by  quent  or  the  exemplary  comrade  with 
Lake  tourists  that  Southey  was  not  belov-  whom  he  was  associated  in  the  public 
ed  among  his  neighbors,  while  Words-  view. 

worth  was ;  and  that  therefore  the  latter  I  have  left  my  neighbors  waiting  long 

was  the  better  man,  in  a  social  sense.    It  on  the  margin  of  Grasmere.     That  was 

should  be  remembered  that  Southey  was  before  I  was  born ;  but  I  could  almost 

a  working  man,  and  that  the  other  two  fancy  I  had  seen  them  there, 

were  not ;  and,  moreover,  it  should  never  I  observed  that  Wordsworth's  report 

be  for  a  moment  forgotten  that  Southey  of  their  trip  was  very  unlike  Coleridge's, 

worked  double-tides  to  make  up  for  Cole-  When  his  sister  had  left  them,  he  wrote 

ridge's   idleness.     While    Coleridge   was  to  her,  describing  scenes  by  brief  precise 

dreaming  and  discoursing,  Southey  was  touches  which  draw  the  picture  that  Cole- 
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ridge  blurs  with  grand  phrases.  More- 
over, Wordsworth  tells  sister  Dorothy 
that  John  will  give  him  forty  pounds  to 
buy  a  bit  of  land  by  the  lake,  where  they 
may  build  a  cottage  to  live  in  henceforth. 
He  says,  also,  that  there  is  a  small  house 
vacant  near  the  spot.  —  They  took  that 
house ;  and  thus  the  Wordsworths  be- 
came "  Lakers."  They  entered  that  well- 
known  cottage  at  Grasmere  on  the  short- 
est day  (St.  Thomas's)  of  1799.  Many 
years  afterwards,  Dorothy  wrote  of  the 
aspect  of  Grasmere  on  her  arrival  that 
winter  evening,  —  the  pale  orange  lights 
on  the  lake,  and  the  reflection  of  the 
mountains  and  the  island  in  the  still 
waters.  She  had  wandered  about  the 
world  in  an  unsettled  way  ;  and  now  she 
had  cast  anchor  for  life,  —  not  in  that 
house,  but  within  view  of  that  valley. 

All  readers  of  Wordsworth,  on  either 
side  the  Atlantic,  believe  that  they  know 
that  cottage,  (described  in  the  fifth  book 
of  the  "  Excursion,")  with  its  little  or- 
chard, and  the  moss  house,  and  the  tiny 
terrace  behind,  with  its  fine  view  of  the 
lake  and  the  basin  of  mountains.  There 
the  brother  and  sister  lived  for  some  years 
in  a  very  humble  way,  making  their  feast 
of  the  beauty  about  them.  Wordsworth 
was  fond  of  telling  how  they  had  meat 
only  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  and  he 
was  eager  to  impress  on  new-comers  — 
on  me  among  others  —  the  prudence  of 
warning  visitors  that  they  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  the  scantiest  fare.  Pie  was 
as  emphatic  about  this,  laying  his  finger 
on  one's  arm  to  enforce  it,  as  about  catch- 
ing mice  or  educating  the  people.  It  was 
vain  to  say  that  one  would  rather  not  in- 
vite guests  than  fail  to  provide  for  them ; 
he  insisted  that  the  expense  would  be 
awful,  and  assumed  that  his  sister's  and 
his  own  example  settled  the  matter.  I 
suppose  they  were  poor  in  those  days ; 
but  it  was  not  for  long.  A  devoted  sister 
Dorothy  was.  Too  late  it  appeared  that 
she  had  sacrificed  herself  to  aid  and  in- 
dulge her  brother.  When  her  mind  was 
gone,  and  she  was  dying  by  inches,  Mrs. 
Wordsworth  offered  me  the  serious  warn- 
ing that  she  gave  whenever  occasion  al- 
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lowed,  against  overwalking.  She  told 
me  that  Dorothy  had,  not  occasionally 
only,  but  often,  walked  forty  miles  in  a 
day  to  give  her  brother  her  presence. 
To  repair  the  ravages  thus  caused  she 
took  opium ;  and  the  effect  on  her  ex- 
hausted frame  was  to  overthrow  her 
mind.  This  was  when  she  was  elderly. 
For  a  long  course  of  years,  she  was  a 
rich  household  blessing  to  all  connected 
with  her.  She  shared  her  brother's  pe- 
culiarity of  investing  trifles  with  solem- 
nity, or  rather,  of  treating  all  occasions 
alike  (at  least  in  writing)  with  pedantic 
elaboration ;  but  she  had  the  true  poet's, 
combined  with  the  true  woman's  nature ; 
and  the  fortunate  man  had,  in  wife  and 
sister,  the  two  best  friends  of  his  life. 

The  Wordsworths  were  the  originals 
of  the  Lake  coterie,  as  we  have  seen. 
Born  at  Cockermouth,  and  a  pupil  at 
the  Hawkeshead  school,  Wordsworth  was 
looking  homewards  when  he  settled  in  the 
District.  The  others  came  in  consequence. 
Coleridge  brought  his  family  to  Greta  Hall, 
near  Keswick  ;  and  with  them  came  Mrs. 
Lovell,  one  of  the  three  Misses  Fricker, 
of  whom  Coleridge  and  Southey  had  mar- 
ried two.  Southey  was  invited  to  visit 
Greta  Hall,  the  year  after  the  Words- 
worths  settled  at  Grasmere ;  and  thus 
they  became  acquainted.  They  had  just 
met  before,  in  the  South ;  but  they  had 
yet  to  learn  to  know  each  other;  and 
there  was  sufficient  unlikeness  between 
them  to  render  this  a  work  of  some  time 
and  pains.  It  was  not  long  before  South- 
ey, instead  of  Coleridge,  was  the  lessee  of 
Greta  Hall ;  and  soon  after  Coleridge  took 
his  departure,  leaving  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  also  the  Lovells,  a  charge  upon 
Southey,  who  had  no  more  fortune  than 
Coleridge,  except  in  the  inexhaustible' 
wealth  of  a  heart,  a  will,  and  a  conscience. 
Wordsworth  married  in  1802;  and  then 
the  two  poets  passed  through  their  share 
of  the  experience  of  human  life,  a  few 
miles  apart,  meeting  occasionally  on  some 
mountain  ridge  or  hidden  dale,  and  in 
one  another's  houses,  drawn  closer  by 
their  common  joys  and  sorrows,  but  nev- 
er approximating  in  the  quality  of  their 
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genius,  or  in  the  stand-points  from  which 
they  respectively  looked  out  upon  human 
affairs.  They  had  children,  loved  them, 
and  each  lost  some  of  them ;  and  they 
felt  tenderly  for  each  other  when  each 
little  grave  was  opened.  Southey,  the 
most  amiable  of  men  in  domestic  life, 
gentle,  generous,  serene,  and  playful, 
grew  absolutely  ferocious  about  politics, 
as  his  articles  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review" 
showed  all  the  world.  Wordsworth,  who 
had  some  of  the  irritability  and  pettish- 
ness,  mildly  described  by  himself  as  "  gen- 
tle stirrings  of  the  mind,"  which  occasion- 
ally render  great  men  ludicrously  like 
children,  and  who  was,  moreover,  highly 
conservative  after  his  early  democratic 
fever  had  passed  off,  grew  more  and  more 
liberal  with  advancing  years.  I  do  not 
mean  that  he  verged  towards  the  Reform- 
ers, —  but  that  he  became  more  enlarged, 
tolerant,  and  generally  sympathetic  in  his 
political  views  and  temper.  It  thus  hap- 
pened that  society  at  a  distance  took  up  a 
wholly  wrong  impression  of  the  two  men, 

—  supposing  Southey  to  be  an  ill-condi- 
tioned bigot,  and  Wordsworth  a  serene 
philosopher,  far  above  being  disturbed  by 
troubles  in  daily  life,  or  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  party-politics.     He  showed  some 
of  his  ever-growing  liberality,  by  the  way, 
in  speaking  of  this  matter  of  temper.     In 
old  age,  he  said  that  the  world  certain- 
ly does  get  on  in  minor  morals :  that  when 
he  was  young  "  everybody  had  a  temper  " ; 
whereas  now  no  such  thing  is  allowed; 
amiability  is  the  rule ;  and  an  imperfect 
temper  is  an  offence  and  a  misfortune 
of  a  distinctive  character. 

Among  the  letters  which  now  and  then 
arrived  from  strangers,  in  the  early  days 
of  Wordsworth's  fame,  was  one  which, 
might  have  come  from  Coleridge,  if  they 
had  never  met.  It  was  full  of  admiration 
and  sympathy,  expressed  as  such  feelings 
would  be  by  a  man  whose  analytical  and 
speculative  faculties  predominated  over 
all  the  rest.  The  writer  was,  indeed,  in 
those  days,  marvellously  like  Coleridge, 

—  subtile  in  analysis  to  excess,  of  gor- 
geous imagination,  bewitching  discourse, 
'•fine  scholarship,  with  a  magnificent  pow- 


er of  promising  and  utter  incapacity  in 
performing,  and  with  the  same  habit  of 
intemperance  in  opium.  By  his  own  ac- 
count, his  "  disease  was  to  meditate  too 
much  and  observe  too  little."  I  need 
hardly  explain  that  this  was  De  Quincey ; 
and  when  I  have  said  that,  I  need  hard- 
ly explain  further  that  advancing  time 
and  closer  acquaintance  made  the  like- 
ness to  Coleridge  bear  a  smaller  and  small- 
er proportion  to  the  whole  character  of 
the,  man. 

In  return  for  his  letter  of  admiration 
and  sympathy,  he  received  an  invitation 
to  the  Grasmere  valley.  More  than  once 
he  set  forth  to  avail  himself  of  it;  but 
when  within  a  few  miles,  the  shyness  un- 
der which  in  those  days  he  suffered  over- 
powered his  purpose,  and  he  turned  back. 
After  having  achieved  the  meeting,  how- 
ever, he  soon  announced  his  intention  of 
settling  in  the  valley ;  and  he  did  so,  put- 
ting his  wife  and  children  eventually  into 
the  cottage  which  the  Wordsworths  had 
now  outgrown  and  left.  There  was  little 
in  him  to  interest  or  attach  a  family  of 
regular  domestic  habits,  like  the  Words- 
worths,  given  to  active  employment,  sen- 
sible thrift,  and  neighborly  sympathy.  It 
was  universally  known  that  a  great  poem 
of  Wordsworth's  was  reserved  for  post- 
humous publication,  and  kept  under  lock 
and  key  meantime.  De  Quincey  had  so 
remarkable  a  memory  that  he  carried  off 
by  means  of  it  the  finest  passage  of  the 
poem,  —  or  that  which  the  author  consid- 
ered so;  and  he  published  that  passage 
in  a  magazine  article,  in  which  he  gave 
a  detailed  account  of  the  Wordsworths' 
household,  connections,  and  friends,  with 
an  analysis  of  their  characters  and  an 
exhibition  of  their  faults.  This  was  in 
1838,  a  dozen  years  before  the  poet's 
death.  The  point,  of  interest  is,  —  How 
did  the  wronged  family  endure  the 
wrong  ?  They  were  quiet  about  it, —  that 
is,  sensible  and  dignified ;  but  Words- 
worth was  more.  A  friend  of  his  and 
mine  was  talking  with  him  over  the  fire, 
just  when  De  Quincey's  disclosures  were 
making  the  most  noise,  and  mentioned 
the  subject.  Wordsworth  begged  to  be 
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spared  hearing  anything  about  them,  say-  be  wrong  in  attributing  moral  disease  di- 

ing  that  the  man  had  long  passed  away  rectly  to   physical  disturbance ;    and  it 

from    the  family  life  and  mind,  and  he  would  no  doubt  have  been  dropped  out 

did  not  wish  to   disturb   himself  about  of  notice,  if  he  had  been  able  to  abstain 

what  could  not  be  remedied.     My  friend  from  comment  on  the  characters  and  lives 

acquiesced,  saying,  "Well,  I  will  tell  you  of  other  people.   Justice  to  them  compels 

only  one  thing  that  he  says,  and  then  we  us  to  accept  and  use  the  exposures  he  of- 

will  talk  of  something   else.      He   says  fers  us  of  himself. 

your  wife  is  too  good  for  you."  The  old  About  the  time  of  De  Quincey's  settle- 
man's  dim  eyes  lighted  up  instantly,  and  ment  at  Grasmere,  Wilson,  the  future 
he  started  from  his  seat,  and  flung  him-  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH,  bought  the  Elle- 
self  against  the  mantel-piece,  with  his  ray  estate,  on  the  banks  of  Windermere. 
back  to  the  fire,  as  he  cried  with  loud  He  was  then  just  of  age,  —  supreme  in 
enthusiasm,  "  And  that 's  true  I  There  he  all  manly  sports,  physically  a  model  man, 
is  right ! "  and  intellectually,  brimming  with  philos- 
It  was  by  his  written  disclosures  only  ophy  and  poetry.  He  came  hither  a 
that  De  Quincey  could  do  much  mis-  rather  spoiled  child  of  fortune,  perhaps ; 
chief;  for  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  be  but  he  was  soon  sobered  by  a  loss  of 
prejudiced  by  anything  he  could  say.  property  which  sent  him  to  his  studies 
The  whole  man  was  grotesque ;  and  it  for  the  bar.  Scott  was  an  excellent  friend 
must  have  been  a  singular  image  that  his  to  him  at  that  time  ;  and  so  strong  and 
neighbors  in  the  valley  preserved  in  their  prophetic  was  Wilson's  admiration  of  his 
memory.  A  frail-looking,  diminutive  man,  patron,  that  he  publicly  gave  him  the 
with  narrow  chest  and  round  shoulders  name  of  "  The  Great  Magician "  before 
and  features  like  those  of  a  dying  pa-  the  first  "  Waverley  Novel "  was  publish- 
tient,  walking  with  his  hands  behind  ed.  Within  ten  years  from  his  getting  a 
him,  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  foothold  on  Windermere  banks,  he  had 
his  broad  lower  lip  projected,  as  if  he  had  raised  periodical  literature  to  a  height  un- 
something  on  his  tongue  that  wanted  lis-  known  before  in  our  time,  by  his  contri- 
tening  to,  —  such  was  his  aspect ;  and  if  butions  to  "  Blackwood's  Magazine  ";  and 
one  joined  company  with  him,  the  strange-  he  seemed  to  step  naturally  into  the  Mor- 
ness  grew  from  moment  to  moment.  His  al  Philosophy  Chair  in  Edinburgh  in  1820. 
voice  and  its  modulations  were  a  perfect  Christopher  North  has  perhaps  conveyed 
treat.  As  for  what  he  had  to  say,  it  was  to  foreign,  and  untravelled  English,  read- 
everything  from  odd  comment  on  a  pass-  ers  as  true  a  conception  of  our  Lake  see- 
ing trifle,  eloquent  enunciation  of  some  nery  and  its  influences  in  one  way  as 
truth,  or  pregnant  remark  on  some  lofty  Wordsworth  in  another.  The  very  spirit 
subject,  down  to  petty  gossip,  so  delivered  of  the  moorland,  lake,  brook,  tarn,  ghyll, 
as  to  authorize  a  doubt  whether  it  might  and  ridge  breathes  from  his  prose  poetry: 
not  possibly  be  an  awkward  effort  at  ob-  and  well  it  might.  He  wandered  alone 
serving  something  outside  of  himself,  or  for  a  week  together  beside  the  trout- 
at  getting  a  grasp  of  something  that  he  streams  and  among  the  highest  tarns, 
supposed  actual.  That  he  should  have  He  spent  whole  days  in  his  boat,  coasting 
so  supposed  was  his  weakness,  and  the  the  bays  of  the  lake,  or  floating  in  the 
retribution  for  the  peculiar  intemperance  centre,  or  lying  reading  in  the  shade  of 
which  depraved  his  nature  and  alienated  the  trees  on  the  islands.  He  led  with  a 
from  their  proper  use  powers  which  should  glorious  pride  the  famous  regatta  on  Win- 
have  made  him  one  of  the  first  philoso-  dermere,  when  Canning  was  the  guest  of 
phers  of  his  age.  His  singular  organiza-  the  Boltons  at  Storrs,  and  when  Scott, 
tion  was  fatally  deranged  in  its  action  be-  Wordsworth,  and  Southey  were  of  the 
fore  it  could  show  its  best  quality,  and  his  company;  and  he  liked  almost  as  well 
is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  we  cannot  steering  the  packet-boat  from  Waterhead 
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to  Bowness,  till  the  steamer  drove  out  the  united  energies.  This  sort  of  thing  was 
old-fashioned  conveyance.  He  sat  at  the  not  to  the  taste  of  Wordsworth  or  South- 
stern,  immovable,  with  his  hand  on  the  ey,  any  more  than  their  special  compla- 
rudder,  looking  beyond  the  company  of  cencies  were  venerable  to  the  humor  of 
journeymen-carpenters,  fish-  and  butter-  Christopher  North.  Yet  they  could  cor- 
women,  and  tourists,  with  a  gaze  on  the  dially  admire  one  another  ;  and  when  sor- 
water-and-sky-line  which  never  shifted,  rows  came  over  them,  in  dreary  impartial- 
Sometimes  a  learned  professor  or  a  broth-  ity,  they  could  feel  reverently  and  deep- 
er sportsman  was  with  him ;  but  he  spoke  ly  for  each  other.  When  Southey  lost  his 
no  word,  and  kept  his  mouth  perempto-  idolized  boy,  Herbert,  and  had  to  watch 
rily  shut  under  his  beard.  It  was  a  sight  over  his  insane  wife,  always  his  dearest 
worth  taking  the  voyage  for ;  and  it  was  friend,  and  all  the  dearer  for  her  helpless 
worth  going  a  long  round  to  see  him  stand-  and  patient  suffering  under  an  impene- 
ing  on  the  shore,  —  "reminding  one  of  trable  gloom,  —  when  Wordsworth  was 
the  first  man,  Adam,"  (as  was  said  of  bereaved  of  the  daughter  who  made  the 
him,)  in  his  best  estate,  —  the  tall,  broad  brightness  of  his  life  in  his  old  age, —  and 
frame,  large  head,  marked  features,  and  when  Wilson  was  shaken  to  the  centre 
long  hair  ;  and  the  tread  which  shook  the  by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  mourned  alone 
ground,  and  the  voice  which  roused  the  in  the  damp  shades  of  Elleray,  where  he 
echoes  afar  and  made  one's  heart-strings  would  allow  not  a  twig  to  be  cut  from  the 
vibrate  within.  These  attributes  made  trees  she  loved, — the  sorrow  of  each  mo v- 
strangers  turn  to  look  at  him  on  the  road,  ed  them  all.  Elleray  was  a  gloomy  place 
and  fixed  all  eyes  on  him  in  the  ball-room  then,  and  Wilson  never  surmounted  the 
at  Ambleside,  when  any  local  object  in-  melancholy  which  beset  him  there ;  and 
duced  him  to  be  a  steward.  Every  old  he  wisely  parted  with  it  some  years  be- 
boatman  and  young  angler,  every  hoary  fore  his  death.  The  later  depression  in 
shepherd  and  primitive  housewife  in  the  his  case  was  in  proportion  to  the  earlier 
uplands  and  dales,  had  an  enthusiasm  for  exhilaration.  His  love  of  Nature  and  of 
him.  He  could  enter  into  the  solemni-  genial  human  intercourse  had  been  too 
ty  of  speculation  with  Wordsworth  while  exuberant ;  and  he  became  incapable  of 
floating  at  sunset  on  the  lake ;  and  not  enjoyment  from  either,  in  his  last  years, 
the  less  gamesomely  could  he  collect  a  He  never  recovered  from  an  attack  of 
set  of  good  fellows  under  the  lamp  at  his  pressure  on  the  brain,  and  died  paralyzed 
supper-table,  and  take  off  Wordsworth's  in  the  spring  of  1854.  He  had  before 
or  Coleridge's  monologues  to  the  life,  gone  from  among  us  with  his  joy ;  and 
There  was  that  between  them  which  must  then  we  heard  that  he  had  dropped  out 
always  have  precluded  a  close  sympathy;  of  life  with  his  griefs  ;  and  our  beautiful 
and  their  faults  were  just  what  each  could  region,  and  the  region  of  life,  were  so 
least  allow  for  in  another.  Of  Wilson's  much  the  darker  in  a  thousand  eyes, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  Scott's  injunction  While  speaking  of  Elleray,  we  should 
to  him  to  "  leave  off  sack,  purge,  and  live  pay  a  passing  tribute  of  gratitude  to  an 
cleanly,"  if  he  wished  for  the  Moral  Phi-  older  worthy  of  that  neighborhood,  —  the 
losophy  Chair,  was  precisely  what  was  well-known  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  Richard 
needed.  It  was  still  needed  some  time  Watson,  who  did  more  for  the  beauty 
after,  when,  though  a  Professor  of  Moral  of  Windermere  than  any  other  person. 
Philosophy,  he  was  seen,  with  poor  Camp-  There  is  nothing  to  praise  in  the  damp 
bell,  leaving  a  tavern  one  morning,  in  old  mansion  at  Calgarth,  set  down  in  low 
Edinburgh,  haggard  and  red-eyed,  hoarse  ground,  and  actually  with  its  back  to  the 
and  exhausted,  —  not  only  the  feeble  lake,  and  its  front  windows  commanding 
Campbell, but  the  mighty  Wilson,  —  they  no  view;  but  the  woods  are  the  glory  of 
having  sat  together  twenty-four  hours,  Bishop  Watson.  He  was  not  a  happy 
discussing  poetry  and  wine  with  all  their  prelate,  believing  himself  undervalued 
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and  neglected,  and  fretting  his  heart  over 
his  want  of  promotion ;  but  he  must  have 
had  many  a  blessed  hour  while  planting 
those  woods  for  which  many  generations 
•will  be  grateful  to  him.  Let  the  traveller 
remember  him,  when  looking  abroad  from 
Miller  Brow,  near  Bowness.  Below  lies 
the  whole  length  of  Windermere,  from 

O  ' 

the  white  houses  of  Clappersgate,  nestling 
under  Loughrigg  at  the  head,  to  the  Bea- 
con at  the  foot.  The  whole  range  of  both 
shores,  with  their  bays  and  coves  and 
promontories,  can  be  traced ;  and  the 
green  islands  are  clustered  in  the  centre ; 
and  the  whole  gradation  of  edifices  is  seen, 
from  Wray  Castle,  on  its  rising  ground, 
to  the  tiny  boat-houses,  each  on  its  creek. 
All  these  features  are  enhanced  in  beauty 
by  the  Calgarth  woods,  which  cover  the 
undulations  of  hill  and  margin  beneath 
and  around,  rising  and  falling,  spreading 
and  contracting,  with  green  meadows 
interposed,  down  to  the  white  pebbly 
strand.  To  my  eye,  this  view  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  in  the  District. 

Bishop  Watson's  two  daughters  were 
living  in  the  neighborhood  till  two  years 
ago,  —  antique  spinsters,  presenting  us 
with  a  most  vivid  specimen  of  the  lit- 
erary female  life  of  the  last  century. 
They  were  excellent  women,  differing 
from  the  rest  of  society  chiefly  in  their 
notion  that  superior  people  should  show 
their  superiority  in  all  the  acts  of  their 
lives,  —  that  literary  people  should  talk 
literature,  and  scientific  people  science, 
and  so  on ;  and  they  felt  affronted,  as  if 
set  down  among  common  people,  when 
an  author  talked  about  common  things 
in  a  common  way.  They  did  their  best 
to  treat  their  friends  to  wit  and  polite  let- 
ters ;  and  they  expected  to  be  minister- 
ed to  in  the  same  fashion.  This  was  rather 
embarrassing  to  visitors  to  whom  it  had 
never  occurred  to  talk  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  to  say  what  presented  itself  at 
the  moment ;  but  it  is  a  privilege  to  have 
known  those  faithful  sisters,  and  to  have 
seen  in  them  a  good  specimen  of  the  lit- 
erary society  of  the  last  century. 

There  is  another  spot  in  that  neigh- 
borhood which  strangers  look  up  to  with 


interest  from  the  lake  itself,  —  Dovenest, 
the  abode  of  Mrs.  Hemans  for  the  short 
time  of  her  residence  at  the  Lakes.  She 
saw  it  for  the  first  time  from  the  lake, 
as  her  published  correspondence  tells, 
and  fell  in  love  with  it ;  and  as  it  was  va- 
cant at  the  time,  she  went  into  it  at  once. 
Many  of  my  readers  will  remember  her 
description  of  the  garden  and  the  view 
from  it,  the  terrace,  the  circular  grass- 
plot  with  its  one  tall  white  rose-tree. 
"  You  cannot  imagine,"  she  wrote,  in 
1830,  "how  I  delight  in  that  fair,  soli- 
tary, neglected-looking  tree."  The  tree 
is  not  neglected  now.  Dovenest  is  in- 
habited by  Mrs.  Hemans's  then  young 
friend,  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Graves;  and  it 
has  recovered  from  the  wildness  and 
desolation  of  thirty  years  ago,  while  look- 
ing as  secluded  as  ever  among  the  woods 
on  the  side  of  Wansfell. 

All  this  time,  illustrious  strangers  were 
coming,  year  by  year,  to  visit  residents, 
or  to  live  among  the  mountains  for  a  few 
weeks.  There  was  Wilberforce,  spend- 
ing part  of  a  summer  at  Rayrigg,  on  the 
lake  shore.  One  of  his  boys  asked  him, 
"  Why  should  you  not  buy  a  house  here  ? 
and  then  we  could  come  every  year." 
The  reply  was  characteristic :  —  that  it 
would  be  very  delightful;  but  that  the 
world  is  lying,  in  a  manner,  under  the 
curse  of  God ;  that  we  have  something 
else  to  do  than  to  enjoy  fine  prospects ; 
and  that,  though  it  may  be  allowable  to 
taste  the  pleasure  now  and  then,  we 
ought  to  wait  till  the  other  life  to  enjoy 
ourselves.  Such  was  the  strait -lacing 
in  which  the  good  man  was  forever  try- 
ing to  compress  his  genial,  buoyant,  and 
grateful  nature.  —  Scott  came  again  and 
again  ;  and  Wordsworth  and  Southey  met 
to  do  him  honor.  The  tourist  must  re- 
member the  Swan  Inn, — the  white  house 
beyond  Grasmere,  under  the  skirts  of 
Helvellyn.  There  Scott  went  daily  for 
a  glass  of  something  good,  while  Words- 
worth's guest,  and  treated  with  the  home- 
ly fare  of  the  Grasmere  cottajre.  One 

J  c5 

morning,  his  host,  himself,  and  Southey 
went  up  to  the  Swan,  to  start  thence  with 
ponies  for  the  ascent  of  Helvellyn.  The 
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innkeeper  saw  them  coming,  and  accost- 
ed Scott  with  "  Eh,  Sir !  ye  're  come 
early  for  your  draught  to-day!" — a  dis- 
closure which  was  not  likely  to  embar- 
rass his  host  at  all.  Wordsworth  was 
probably  the  least-discomposed  member 
of  the  party.  —  Charles  Lamb  and  his 
sister  once  popped  in  unannounced  on 
Coleridge  at  Keswick,  and  spent  three 
weeks  in  the  neighborhood.  We  can 
all  fancy  the  little  man  on  the  top  of 
Skiddaw,  with  his  mind  full  as  usual  of 
quips  and  pranks,  and  struggling  with 
the  emotions  of  mountain-land,  so  new 
and  strange  to  a  Cockney,  such  as  he 
truly  described  himself.  His  loving  read- 
ers do  not  forget  his  statement  of  the  com- 

^9 

parative  charms  of  Skiddaw  and  Fleet 
Street ;  and  on  the  spot  we  quote  his 
exclamations  about  the  peak,  and  the 
keen  air  there,  and  the  look  over  in- 
to Scotland,  and  down  upon  a  sea  of 
mountains  which  made  him  giddy.  We 
are  glad  he  came  and  enjoyed  a  day, 
which,  as  he  said,  would  stand  out  like  a 
mountain  in  his  life ;  but  we  feel  that  he 
could  never  have  followed  his  friends 
hither,  —  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  — 
and  have  made  himself  at  home.  The 
warmth  of  a  city  and  the  hum  of  human 
voices  all  day  long  were  necessary  to  his 
spirits.  As  to  his  passage  at  arms  with 
Southey,  —  everybody's  sympathies  are 
•with  Lamb ;  and  he  only  vexes  us  by  his 
humility  and  gratitude  at  being  pardoned 
by  the  aggressor,  whom  he  had  in  fact 
humiliated  in  all  eyes  but  his  own.  It 
was  one  of  Southey's  spurts  of  insolent 
bigotry;  and  Lamb's  plea  for  tolerance 
and  fair  play  was  so  sound  as  to  make  it 
a  poor  affectation  in  Southey  to  assume 
a  pardoning  air;  but,  if  Lamb's  kindly 
and  sensitive  nature  could  not  sustain 
him  in  so  virtuous  an,  opposition,  it  is 
well  that  the  two  men  did  not  meet  on 
the  top  of  Skiddaw.  —  Canning's  visit  to 
Storrs,  on  Windermere,  was  a  great  event 
in  its  day ;  and  Lockhart  tells  us,  in  his 
"  Life  of  Scott,"  what  the  regatta  was  like, 
when  Wilson  played  Admiral,  and  the 
group  of  local  poets,  and  Scott,  were  in 
the  train  of  the  statesman.  Since  that 


day,  it  has  been  a  common  thing  for  il- 
lustrious persons  to  appear  in  our  valleys. 
Statesmen,  churchmen,  university -men, 
princes,  peers,  bishops,  authors,  artists, 
flock  hither  ;  and  during  the  latter  years 
of  Wordsworth's  life,  the  average  num- 
ber of  strangers  who  called  at  Rydal 
Mount  in  the  course  of  the  season  was 
eight  hundred. 

During  the  growth  of  the  District  from 
its  wildness  to  this  thronged  state,  a  mi- 
nor light  of  the  region  was  kindling,  flick- 
ering, failing,  gleaming,  and  at  last  going 
out,  —  anxiously  watched  and  tended, 
but  to  little  purpose.  The  life  of  Hart- 
ley Coleridge  has  been  published  by  his 
family;  and  there  can,  therefore,  be  no 
scruple  in  speaking  of  him  here.  The 
remembrance  of  him  haunts  us  all,  —  al- 
most as  his  ghost  haunts  his  kind  land- 
lady. Long  after  his  death,  she  used  to 
"  hear  him  at  night  laughing  in  his  room," 
as  he  used  to  do  when  he  lived  there.  A 
peculiar  laugh  it  was,  which  broke  out 
when  fancies  crossed  him,  whether  he 
was  alone  or  in  company.  Travellers 
used  to  look  after  him  on  the  road,  and 
guides  and  drivers  were  always  willing  to 
tell  about  him;  and  still  his  old  friends 
almost  expect  to  see  Hartley  at  any  turn, 
—  the  little  figure,  with  the  round  face, 
marked  by  the  blackest  eyebrows  and 
eyelashes,  and  by  a  smile  and  expression 
of  great  eccentricity.  As  we  passed,  he 
would  make  a  full  stop  in  the  road,  face 
about,  take  off  his  black-and-white  straw 
hat,  and  bow  down  to  the  ground.  The 
first  glance  in  return  was  always  to  see 
whether  he  was  sober.  The  Hutchinsons 
must  remember  him.  He  was  one  of 
the  audience,  when  they  held  their  con- 
cert under  the  sycamores  in  Mr.  Har- 
rison's grounds  at  Ambleside ;  and  he 
thereupon  wrote  a  sonnet,*  doubtless 

*  SONNET 

TO  TENNYSON,  AFTER  HEARING  ABBY  HUTCH- 
INSON  SING  "  THE  MAY-QUEEN  "  AT  AMBLE- 
SIDE. 

I  would,  my  friend,  indeed,  thou  hadst  been 

here 

Last  night,  beneath  the  shadowy  sycamore, 
To  hear  the  lines,  to  me  well  known  before, 
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well  known  in  America.  When  I  want- 
ed bis  feave  to  publish  that  sonnet,  in  an 
account  of  "  Frolics  with  the  Hutchin- 
sons,"  it  was  necessary  to  hunt  him  up, 
from  public-house  to  public-house,  early 
in  the  morning.  It  is  because  these 
things  are  universally  known,  —  because 
he  was  seen  staggering  in  the  road,  and 
spoken  of  by  drivers  and  lax  artisans  as 
an  alehouse  comrade,  that  I  speak  of  him 
here,  in  order  that  I  may  testify  how  he 
was  beloved  and  cherished  by  the  best 
people  in  his  neighborhood.  I  can  hard- 
ly speak  of  him  myself  as  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance ;  for  I  could  not  venture  on 
inviting  him  to  my  house.  I  saw  what  it 
was  to  others  to  be  subject  to  day-long 
visits  from  him,  when  he  would  ask  for 
wine,  and  talk  from  morning  to  night,  — 
and  a  woman,  solitary  and  busy,  could 
not  undertake  that  sort  of  hospitality ; 
but  I  saw  how  forbearing  his  friends 
were,  and  why, — and  I  could  sympathize 
in  their  regrets  when  he  died.  I  met  him 
in  company  occasionally,  and  never  saw 
him  sober;  but  I  have  heard  from  sev- 
eral common  friends  of  the  charm  of  his 
conversation,  and  the  beauty  of  his  gen- 
tle and  affectionate  nature.  He  was 
brought  into  the  District  when  four 
years  old;  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  had  a  chance  allowed  him  of 
growing  into  a  sane  man.  Wordsworth 
used  to  say  that  Hartley's  life's  failure 
arose  mainly  from  his  having  grown  up 
"  wild  as  the  breeze,"  —  delivered  over, 
without  help  or  guardianship,  to  the  va- 
garies of  an  imagination  which  over- 
whelmed all  the  rest  of  him.  There  was 
a  strong  constitutional  likeness  to  his  fa- 
ther, evident  enough  to  all ;  but  no  pains 

Embalmed  in  music  so  translucent  clear. 
Each  word  of  thine  came  singly  to  the  ear, 
Yet  all  was  blended  in  a  flowing  stream. 
It  had  the  rich  repose  of  summer  dream, 
The  light  distinct  of  frosty  atmosphere. 
Still  have  I  loved  thy  verse,  yet  never  knew 
How  sweet  it  was,  till  woman's  voice  invested 
The  pencilled  outline  with  the  living  hue, 
And  every  note  of  feeling  proved  and  tested. 
What  mishit  old  Pindar  be,  if  once  again 
The  harp  and  voice  were  trembling  with  his 
strain ! 


seem  to  have  been  taken  on  any  hand  to 
guard  him  from  the  snare,  or  to  invigo- 
rate his  will,  and  aid  him  in  self-discipline. 
The  great  catastrophe,  the  ruinous  blow, 
which  rendered  him  hopeless,  is  told  in 
the  Memoir ;  but  there  are  particulars 
which  help  to  account  for  it.  Hartley  had 
spent  his  school-days  under  a  master  as 
eccentric  as  he  himself  ever  became.  The 
Rev.  John  Dawes  of  Ambleside  was  one 
of  the  oddities  that  may  be  found  in  the 
remote  places  of  modern  England.  He 
had  no  idea  of  restraint,  for  himself  or 
his  pupils ;  and  when  they  arrived,  punc- 
tually or  not,  for  morning  school,  they 
sometimes  found  the  door  shut,  and  chalk- 
ed with  "  Gone  a-hunting,"  or  "  Gone  a- 
fishing,"  or  gone  away  somewhere  or  oth- 
er. Then  Hartley  would  sit  down  un- 
der the  bridge,  or  in  the  shadow  of  the 
wood,  or  lie  on  the  grass  on  the  hill-side, 
and  tell  tales  to  his  schoolfellows  for 
hours.  His  mind  was  developed  by  the 
conversation  of  his  father  and  his  fa- 
ther's friends ;  and  he  himself  had  a  great 
friendship  with  Professor  Wilson,  who  al- 
ways stood  by  him  with  a  pitying  love. 
He  had  this  kind  of  discursive  education, 
but  no  discipline  ;  and  when  he  went  to 
college,  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  any  who 
courted  his  affection,  intoxicated  his  im- 
agination, and  then  led  him  into  vice. 
His  Memoir  shows  how  he  lost  his  fellow- 
ship at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  at  the  end 
of  his  probationary  year.  He  had  been 
warned  by  the  authorities  against  his  sin 
of  intemperance ;  and  he  bent  his  whole 
soul  to  get  through  that  probationary 
year.  For  eleven  months,  and  many 
days  of  the  twelfth,  he  lived  soberly 
and  studied  well.  Then  ttfe  old  tempt- 
ers agreed  in  London  to  go  down  to 
Oxford  and  get  hold  of  Hartley.  They 
went  down  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  got 
access  to  his  room,  made  him  drunk,  and 
carried  him  with  them  to  London ;  and 
he  was  not  to  be  found  when  he  should 
have  passed.  The  story  of  his  death  is 
but  too  like  this. 

.  His  fellowship  lost,  he  came,  ruinously 
humbled,  to  live  in  this  District,  at  first 
under  compulsion  to  take  pupils,  whom, 
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of  course,  he  could  not  manage.     On  the 
death  of  his  mother,  an  annuity  was  pur- 
chased for  him,  and   paid  quarterly,  to 
keep  him  out  of  debt,  if  possible.     He 
could  not  take  care  of  money,  and  he 
was  often  hungry,  and  often  begged  the 
loan  of  a  sixpence ;  and  when  the  pub- 
licans made   him   welcome   to  what  he 
pleased  to  have,  in  consideration  of  the 
company  he  brought  together,  to  hear  his 
wonderful  talk,  his  wit,  and  his  dreams, 
he  was  helpless  in  the  snare.    We  must 
remember  that  he  was  a  fine  scholar,  as 
well  as  a  dreamer  and  a  humorist ;  and 
there  was  no  order  of  intellect,  from  the 
sage  to  the  peasant,  which  could   resist 
the   charm  of   his   discourse.     He   had 
taken  his  degree  with  high   distinction 
at  Oxford ;  and  yet  the  old  Westmore- 
land "statesman,"  who,  offered  whiskey 
and  water,  accepts  the  one  and  says  the 
other  can  be  had  anywhere,  would  sit 
long  to  hear  what  Hartley  had  to  tell 
of  what  he  had  seen  or  dreamed.     At 
gentlemen's  tables,  it  was  a  chance  how 
he   might  talk,  —  sublimely,  sweetly,  or 
with  a  want  of  tact  which  made  sad  con- 
fusion.    In  the  midst  of  the  great  black- 
frost  at  the  close  of  1848,  he  was  at  a 
small   dinner-party   at   the   house   of   a 
widow  lady,  about  four  miles  from   his 
lodgings.     During  dinner,  some  scandal 
was   talked   about   some   friends   of  his 
to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached.     He 
became  excited  on  their  behalf,  —  took 
Champagne  before  he  had  eaten  enough, 
and,  before  the  ladies  left  the  table,  was 
no  longer  master  of  himself.     His  host, 
a  very  young  man,  permitted  some  prac- 
tical joking :   brandy  was  ordered,  and 
given  to  the  unconscious  Hartley ;   and 
by  eleven  o'clock  he  was  clearly  unfit 
to  walk  home  alone.     His  hostess  sent 
her  footman  with  him,  to  see  him  home. 
The  man  took  him  through  Ambleside, 
and  then  left  him  to  find  his  way  for  the 
other  two  miles.    The  cold  was  as  severe 
as  any  ever  known  in  this  climate ;  and 
it  was  six  in  the  morning  when  his  land- 
lady heard  some  noise  in  the  porch,  and 
found  Hartley  stumbling   in.     She  put 
him  to  bed,  put  hot  bricks  to  his  feet, 


and  tried  all  the  proper  means ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  he  insisted  t>n  get- 
ting up  and  going  out.  He  called  at 

the  house  of  a  friend,  Dr.  S ,  near 

Ambleside.  The  kind  physician  scolded 
him  for  coming  out,  sent  for  a  carriage, 
took  him  home,  and  put  him  to  bed. 
He  never  rose  again,  but  died  on  the  6th 
of  January,  1849.  The  young  host  and 
the  old  hostess  have  followed  him,  after 
deeply  deploring  that  unhappy  day. 

It  was  sweet,  as  well  as  sorrowful,  to 
see  how  he  was  mourned.     Everybody, 
from  his  old  landlady,  who  cared  for  him 
like  a  mother,  to  the  infant-school  chil- 
dren, missed  Hartley  Coleridge.     I  went 
to  his  funeral  at  Grasmere.     The  rapid 
Rotha  rippled  and  dashed  over  the  stones 
beside  the  churchyard;   the   yews   rose 
dark  from  the  faded  grass  of  the  graves ; 
and  in  mighty  contrast  to  both,  Helvellyn 
stood,  in  wintry  silence,  and  sheeted  with 
spotless    snow.      Among    the   mourners 
Wordsworth  was  conspicuous,  with  his 
white  Lair  and  patriarchal  aspect.     He 
had  no  cause  for  painful  emotions  on  his 
own  account ;  for  he  had  been  a  faithful 
friend  to   the  doomed  victim  who  was 
now  beyond  the  reach  of  his  tempters. 
While  there  was  any  hope  that  stern  re- 
monstrance might  rouse  the  feeble  will 
and  strengthen  the  suffering  conscience 
to  relieve  itself,  such  remonstrance  was 
pressed;   and  when   the   case  was  past 
hope,  Wordsworth's  door  was  ever  open 
to    his   old    friend's    son.      Wordsworth 
could  stand  by  that  open  grave  without 
a  misgiving  about  his  own  share  in  the 
scene  which  was  here  closing  ;   and  calm 
and  simply  grave  he  looked.     He  might 
mourn  over  the  life;  but  he  could  scarce- 
ly grieve  at  the  death.     The  grave  was 
close   behind   the   family   group    of  the 
Wordsworth  tombs.    It  shows,  above  the 
name  and  dates,  a  sculptured  crown  of 
thorns  and  Greek  cross,  with  the  legend, 
"  By  thy  Cross  and  Passion,  Good  Lord, 
deliver  me ! " 

One  had  come  and  gone  meantime  who 
was  as  express  a  contrast  to  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge as  could  be  imagined,  —  a  man  of 
energy,  activity,  stern  self-discipline,  and 
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singular  strength  of  will.  Such  a  cast 
of  character  was  an  inexplicable  puzzle 
to  poor  Hartley.  He  showed  this  by  giv- 
ing his  impression  of  another  person  of 
the  same  general  mode  of  life,  —  that  A. 
B.  was  "  a  monomaniac  about  everything." 
It  was  to  rest  a  hard-worked  mind  and 
body,  and  to  satisfy  a  genuine  need  of 
his  nature,  that  Dr.  Arnold  came  here 
from  Rugby  with  his  family,  —  first,  to 
lodgings  for  an  occasional  holiday,  and 
afterwards  to  a  house  of  his  own,  at 
Christmas  and  Midsummer,  and  with  the 
intention  of  living  permanently  at  Fox 
How,  when  he  should  give  up  his  work 
at  Rugby. 

He  was  first  at  a  house  at  the  foot  of 
Rydal  Mount,  at  Christmas,  1831,  "  with 
the  road  on  one  side  of  the  garden,  and 
the  Rotha  on  the  other,  which  goes  brawl- 
ing away  under  our  windows  with  its 
perpetual  music.  The  higher  mountains 
that  bound  our  view  are  all  snow-capped ; 
but  it  is  all  snug,  and  warm,  and  green 
in  the  valley.  Nowhere  on  earth  have  I 
ever  seen  a  spot  of  more  perfect  and  en- 
joyable beauty,  with  not  a  single  object 
out  of  tune  with  it,  look  which  way  I  will." 
He  built  Fox  How,  two  or  three  years 
later,  and  at  once  began  his  course  of 
hospitality  by  having  lads  of  the  sixth 
form  as  his  guests,  —  not  for  purposes  of 
study,  but  of  recreation,  and,  yet  more, 
to  give  them  that  element  of  education 
which  consists  in  familiarity  with  the  no- 
blest natural  scenery.  The  hue  and  cry 
which  arose  when  he  showed  himself  a 
reformer,  in  Church  matters  as  in  politics, 
followed  him  here,  as  we  see  by  his  let- 
ters ;  and  it  was  not  till  his  "  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence" appeared  that  his  neigh- 
bors here  understood  him.  It  has  always 
been  difficult,  perhaps,  for  them  to  under- 
stand anything  modern,  or  at  all  vivacious. 
Everybody  respected  Dr.  Arnold  for  his 
energy  and  industry,  his  services  to  edu- 
cation, and  his  devotedness  to  human  wel- 
fare ;  but  they  were  afraid  of  his  suppos- 
ed opinions.  Not  the  less  heartily  did 
he  honor  everything  that  was  admirable 
in  them ;  and  when  he  was  gone,  they  re- 
membered his  ways,  and  cherished  every 


trace  of  him,  in  a  manner  which  showed 
how  they  would  have  made  much  of  him, 
if  their  own  timid  prejudices  had  not 
stood  in  the  way.  They  point  out  to  this 
day  the  spot  where  they  saw  him  stand, 
without  his  hat,  on  Rotha  bridge,  watch- 
ing the  gush  of  the  river  under  the  wood- 
ed bank,  or  gazing  into  the  basin  of  va- 
pors within  the  cul-de-sac  of  Fairfield,  — 
the  same  view  which  he  looked  on  from 
his  study,  as  he  sat  on  his  sofa,  surrounded 
by  books.  The  neighbors  show  the  little 
pier  at  Waterhead  whence  he  watched 
the  morning  or  the  evening  light  on  the 
lake,  the  place  where  he  bathed,  and  the 
tracks  in  the  mountains  which  led  to  his 
favorite  ridges.  Everybody  has  read  his 
"Life  and  Correspondence,"  and  there- 
fore knows  what  his  mode  of  life  was  here, 
and  how  great  was  his  enjoyment  of  it. 
We  have  all  read  of  the  mountain-trips  in 
summer,  and  the  skating  on  Rydal  Lake 
in  winter,  —  and  how  his  train  of  children 
enjoyed  everything  with  him,  as  far  as 
they  could.  It  was  but  for  a  few  years ; 
and  the  time  never  came  for  him  to  retire 
hither  from  Rugby.  In  June,  1842,  he 
had  completed  his  fourteenth  year  at  Rug- 
by, and  was  particularly  in  need,  under 
some  harassing  cares,  of  the  solace  and  re- 
pose which  a  few  hours  more  would  have 
brought  him,  when  he  was  cut  off  by  an 
illness  of  two  hours.  On  the  day  when 
he  was  to  have  been  returning  to  Fox 
How,  some  of  his  children  were  travelling 
thence  to  his  funeral.  His  biographer  tells 
us  how  strong  was  the  consternation  at 
Rugby,  when  the  tidings  spread  on  that 
Sunday  morning,  "  Dr.  Arnold  is  dead." 
Not  slight  was  the  emotion  throughout  this 
valley,  when  the  news  passed  from  house 
to  house,  the  next  day.  As  I  write,  I  see 
the  windows  which  were  closed  that  day, 
and  the  trees  round  the  house, —  so  grown 
up  since  he  walked  among  them  !  —  and 
the  course  of  the  Rotha,  which  winds  and 
ripples  at  the  foot  of  his  garden.  I  nev- 
er saw  him,  for  I  did  not  come  here  till 
two  years  after ;  but  I  have  seen  his  wid- 
ow pass  on  into  her  honored  old  age,  and 
his  children  part  off  into  their  various 
homes,  and  their  several  callings  in  life, 
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—  to  meet  in  the  beloved  house  at  Fox 
How,  at  Christinas,  and  at  many  another 

time. 

This  leaves  only  Southey  and  the 
Wordsworths ;  and  their  ending  was  not 
far  off.  The  old  poet  had  seen  almost 
too  much  of  these  endings.  One  day, 
when  I  found  a  stoppage  in  the  road  at 
the  foot  of  Rydal  Mount,  from  a  sale  of 
furniture,  such  as  is  common  in  this  neigh- 
borhood every  spring  and  autumn,  I  met 
Mr.  Wordsworth, — not  looking  observant 
and  amused,  but  in  his  blackest  mood  of 
melancholy,  and  evidently  wanting  to  get 
out  of  the  way.  He  said  he  did  not  like 
the  sight :  he  had  seen  so  many  of  these 
sales;  he  had  seen  Southey's,  not  long 
before;  and  these  things  reminded  him 
how  soon  there  must  be  a  sale  at  Rydal 
Mount.  It  was  remarked  by  a  third  per- 
son that  this  was  rather  a  wilful  way  of 
being  miserable;  but  I  never  saw  a 
stronger  love  of  life  than  there  was  in 
them  all,  even  so  late  in  their  day  as  this. 
Mrs.  Wordsworth,  then  past  her  three- 
score years  and  ten,  observed  to  me  that 
the  worst  of  living  here  was  that  it  made 
one  so  unwilling  to  go.  It  seems  but  late- 
ly that  she  said  so ;  yet  she  nursed  to  their 
graves  her  daughter  and  her  husband 
and  his  sister,  and  she  herself  became 
blind;  so  that  it  was  not  hard  "to  go," 
when  the  time  came. 

Southey's  decline  was  painful  to  wit- 
ness,— even  as  his  beloved  wife's  had  been 
to  himself.  He  never  got  over  her  loss ; 
and  his  mind  was  decidedly  shaken  be- 
fore he  made  the  second  marriage  which 
has  been  so  much  talked  over.  One 
most  touching  scene  there  was  when  he 
had  become  unconscious  of  all  that  was 
said  and  done  around  him.  Mrs.  Southey 
had  been  careless  of  her  own  interests 
about  money  when  she  married  him,  and 
had  sought  no  protection  for  her  own  prop- 
erty. When  there  was  manifestly  no  hope 
of  her  husband's  mind  ever  recovering, 
his  brother  assembled  the  family  and  oth- 
er witnesses,  and  showed  them  a  kind  of 
will  which  he  had  drawn  up,  by  which 
Mrs.  Southey's  property  was  returned  to 
herself,  intact.  He  said  they  were  all 


aware  that  their  relative  could  not,  in  his 
condition,  make  a  will,  and  that  he  was 
even  unaware  of  what  they  were  doing ; 
but  that  it  was  right  that  they  should 
pledge  themselves  by  some  overt  act  to 
fulfil  what  would  certainly  have  been  his 
wish.  The  bowed  head  could  not  be  rais- 
ed, but  the  nerveless  hand  was  guided 
to  sign  the  instrument;  and  all  present 
agreed  to  respect  it  as  if  it  were  a  veri- 
table will,  —  as  of  course  they  did.  The 
decline  was  full  of  painful  circumstances ; 
and  it  must  have  been  with  a  heart  full 
of  sorrow  that  Wordsworth  walked  over 
the  hills  to  attend  the  funeral. 

The  next  funeral  was  that  of  his  own 
daughter  Dora,  —  Mrs.  Quillinan.  A 
story  has  got  about,  as  untrue  as  it  is  dis- 
agreeable, that  Dora  lost  her  health  from 
her  father's  opposition  to  her  marriage, 
and  that  Wordsworth's  excessive  grief 
after  her  death  was  owing  to  remorse.  I 
can  myself  testify  to  her  health  having 
been  very  good  for  a  considerable  inter- 
val between  that  difficulty  and  her  last 
illness ;  and  this  is  enough,  of  itself,  to 
dispose  of  the  story.  Her  parents  con- 
sidered the  marriage  an  imprudent  one  ; 
but  after  securing  sufficient  time  for  con- 
sideration, they  said  that  she  must  judge 
for  herself;  and  there  were  fine  qualities 
in  Mr.  Quillinan  which  could  not  but 
win  their  affection  and  substantial  regard. 
His  first  wife,  a  friend  of  Dora  Words- 
worth's, was  carried  out  of  the  house  in 
which  she  had  just  been  confined,  from 
fire  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  she  died 
from  the  shock ;  and  she  died  recom- 
mending her  husband  and  her  friend  to 
marry.  Such  is  the  understood  history 
of  the  case.  After  much  delay  they  did 
marry,  and  lived  near  Rydal  Mount, 
where  Dora  was,  as  always,  the  light  of 
the  house,  as  long  as  she  could  go  to  it. 
But,  after  a  long  and  painful  decline,  she 
died  in  1847.  Her  husband  followed 
soon  after  Wordsworth's  death.  He  lies 
in  the  family  corner  of  Grasmere  church- 
yard, between  his  two  wives.  This  ap- 
peared to  be  the  place  reserved  for  Mrs. 
Wordsworth,  so  that  Dora  would  lie  be- 
tween her  parents.  There  seemed  now 
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to  be  no  room  left  for  the  solitary  surviv- 
or, and  many  wondered  what  would  be 
done ;  but  all  had  been  thought  of. 
Wordsworth's  grave  had  been  made  deep 
enough  for  two ;  and  there  his  widow 
now  rests. 

There  was  much  vivid  life  in  them, 
however  clearly  the  end  was  approach- 
ing, when  I  first  knew  them  in  1845. 
The  day  after  my  arrival  at  a  friend's 
house,  they  called  on  me,  excited  by  two 
kinds  of  interest.  Wordsworth  had  been 
extremely  gratified  by  hearing,  through 
a  book  of  mine,  how  his  works  were  esti- 
mated by  certain  classes  of  readers  in  the 
United  States ;  and  he  and  Mrs.  Words- 
worth were  eager  to  learn  facts  and  opin- 
ions about  mesmerism,  by  which  I  had 
just  recovered  from  a  long  illness,  and 
which  they  hoped  might  avail  in  the  case 
of  a  daughter-in-law,  then  in  a  dying  state 
abroad.  After  that  day,  I  met  them  fre- 
quently, and  was  at  their  house,  when  I 
could  go.  On  occasion  of  my  first  visit, 
I  was  struck  by  an  incident  which  ex- 
plained the  ridicule  we  have  all  heard 
thrown  on  the  old  poet  for  a  self-  esteem 
which  he  was  merely  too  simple  to  hide. 
Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  make  a 
quiz  of  what  he  said  to  me  ;  but  to  me  it 
seemed  delightful.  As  he  at  once  talk- 
ed of  his  poems,  I  thought  I  might ;  and 
I  observed  that  he  might  be  interested  in 
knowing  which  of  his  poems  had  been 
Dr.  Channing's  favorite.  Seeing  him 
really  interested,  I  told  him  that  I  had 
not  been  many  hours  under  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's roof  before  he  brought  me  "  The 
Happy  Warrior,"  which,  he  said,  moved 
him  more  than  any  other  in  the  whole 
series.  Wordsworth  remarked,  —  and 
repeated  the  remark  very  earnestly,  — 
that  this  was  evidently  applicable  to  the 
piece,  "  not  as  a  poem,  not  as  fulfilling 
the  conditions  of  poetry,  but  as  a  chain 
of  extremely  valuable  thoughts"  Then 
he  repeated  emphatically,  —  "a  chain  of 
extremely  valuable  thoughts  ! "  This  was 
so  true  that  it  seemed  as  natural  for  him 
to  say  it  as  Dr.  Channing,  or  any  one  else. 

It  is  indisputable  that  his  mind  and 
manners  were  hurt  by  the  prominence 


which  his  life  at  the  Lakes  —  a  life  very 
public,  under  the  name  of  seclusion  — 
gave,  in  his  own  eyes,  to  his  own  works 
and  conversation  ;  but  he  was  less  absorb- 
ed in  his  own  objects,  less  solemn,  less  sev- 
ered from  ordinary  men  than  is  supposed, 
and  has  been  given  out  by  strangers,  who, 
to  the  number  of  eight  hundred  in  a  year, 
have  been  received  by  him  with  a  bow, 
asked  to  see  the  garden -terraces  where 
he  had  meditated  this  and  that  work,  and 
dismissed  with  another  bow,  and  good 
wishes  for  their  health  and  pleasure, — 
the  host  having,  for  the  most  part,  not 
heard,  or  not  attended  to,  the  name  of  his 
visitor.  I  have  seen  him  receive  in  that 
way  a  friend,  a  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, whom  I  ventured  to  take  with  me, 
(a  thing  I  very  rarely  did,)  and  in  the 
evening  have  had  a  message  asking  if  I 
knew  how  Mr.  Wordsworth  could  obtain 
an  interview  with  this  very  gentleman, 
who  was  said  to  be  in  the  neighborhood. 
All  this  must  be  very  bad  for  anybody ; 
and  so  was  the  distinction  of  having  ear- 
ly chosen  this  District  for  a  home.  When 
I  first  came,  I  told  my  friends  here  that  I 
was  alarmed  for  myself,  when  I  saw  the 
spirit  of  insolence  which  seemed  to  pos- 
sess the  cultivated  residents,  who  really 
did  virtually  assume  that  the  mountains 
and  vales  were  somehow  their  property, 
or  at  least  a  privilege  appropriate  to  su- 
perior people  like  themselves.  Words- 
worth's sonnets  about  the  railway  were  a 
mild  expression  of  his  feelings  in  this  di- 
rection ;  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  in  spite  of 
her  excellent  sense,  took  up  his  song,  and 
declared  with  unusual  warmth  that  green 
fields,  with  daisies  and  buttercups,  were  as 
good  for  Lancashire  operatives  as  our  lakes 
and  valleys.  I  proposed  that  the  people 
should  judge  of  this  for  themselves ;  but 
there  was  no  end  to  ridicule  of  "  the  peo- 
ple from  Birth waite  "  (the  end  of  the  rail- 
way, five  miles  off).  Some  had  been 
seen  getting  their  dinner  in  the  church- 
yard, and  others  inquiring  how  best  to 
get  up  Loughrigg,  —  "  evidently,  quite 
puzzled,  and  not  knowing  where  to 
go."  My  reply,  "  that  they  would  know 
next  time,"  was  not  at  all  sympathized 
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in.  The  effect  of  this  exclusive  temper 
was  pernicious  in  the  neighborhood.  A 
petition  to  Parliament  against  the  rail- 
way was  not  brought  to  me,  as  it  was 
well  known  that  I  would  not  sign  it ;  but 
some  little  girls  undertook  my  case  ;  and 
the  effect  of  their  parroting  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth, about  "  ourselves  "  and  "  the  com- 
mon people  "  who  intrude  upon  us,  was 
as  sad  as  it  was  absurd.  The  whole  mat- 
ter ended  rather  remarkably.  When  all 
were  gone  but  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  and  she 
was  blind,  a  friend  who  was  as  a  daughter 
to  her  remarked,  one  summer  day,  that 
there  were  some  boys  on  the  Mount  in  the 
garden.  "  Ah ! "  said  Mrs.  Wordsworth, 
"there  is  no  end  to  those  people;  — 
boys  fromBirthwaite! — boys  from  Birth- 
waite  ! "  It  was  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
with  a  companion  or  two. 

The  notion  of  Wordsworth's  solemnity 
and  sublimity,  as  something  unremitting, 
was  a  total  mistake.  It  probably  arose 
from  the  want  of  proportion  in  his  mind, 
as  in  his  sister's,  before  referred  to.  But 
he  relished  the  common  business  of  life, 
and  not  only  could  take  in,  but  originate 
a  joke.  I  remember  his  quizzing  a  com- 
mon friend  of  ours,  —  one  much  esteemed 
by  us  all, —  who  had  a  wonderful  ability 
of  falling  asleep  in  an  instant,  when  not 
talking.  Mr.  Wordsworth  told  me  of  the 
extreme  eagerness  of  this  gentleman,  Mrs. 
Wordsworth,  and  himself,  to  see  the  view 
over  Switzerland  from  the  ridge  of  the 
Jura.  Mrs.  Wordsworth  could  not  walk 
so  fast  as  the  gentlemen,  and  her  husband 
let  the  friend  go  on  by  himself.  When 
they  arrived,  a  minute  or  two  after  him, 
they  found  him  sitting  on  a  stone  in  face 
of  all  Switzerland,  fast  asleep.  When 
Mr.  Wordsworth  mimicked  the  sleep, 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  anybody  could 
have  told  whom  he  was  quizzing.  —  He 
and  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  but  too  naturally 
impressed  with  the  mischief  of  overwalk- 
ing  in  the  case  of  women,  took  up  a  whol- 
ly mistaken  notion  that  I  walked  too 
much.  One  day  I  was  returning  from  a 
circuit  of  ten  miles  with  a  guest,  when  we 
met  the  Wordsworths.  They  asked  where 
we  had  been.  "  By  Red  Bank  to  Gras- 


mere."  Whereupon  Mr.  Wordsworth 
laid  his  hand  on  my  guest's  arm,  saying, 
"  There,  there !  take  care  what  you  are 
about !  don't  let  her  lead  you  about !  I 
can  tell  you,  she  has  killed  off  half  the 
gentlemen  in  the  county  !"  —  Mrs.  Heni- 
ans  tells  us,  that,  before  she  had  known 
him  many  hours,  she  was  saying  to  him, 
"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Wordsworth !  how  can 
you  be  so  giddy  ?  " 

His  interest  in  common  things  never 
failed.  It  has  been  observed  that  he  and 
Mrs.  Wordsworth  did  incalculable  good 
by  the  example  they  unconsciously  set 
the  neighborhood  of  respectable  thrift. 
There  are  no  really  poor  people  at  Ry- 
dal,  because  the  great  lady  at  the  Hall, 
Lady  Le  Fleming,  takes  care  that  there 
shall  be  none,  —  at  the  expense  of  great 
moral  mischief.  But  there  is  a  prevalent 
recklessness,  grossness,  and  mingled  ex- 
travagance and  discomfort  in  the  family 
management,  which,  I  am  told,  was  far 
worse  when  the  Wordsworths  came  than 
it  is  now.  Going  freely  among  the  neigh- 
bors, and  welcoming  and  helping  them  fa- 
miliarly, the  Wordsworths  laid  their  own 
lives  open  to  observation ;  and  the  min- 
gled carefulness  and  comfort  —  the  good 
thrift,  in  short  —  wrought  as  a  powerful 
lesson  all  around.  As  for  what  I  myself 
saw,  —  they  took  a  practical  interest  in 
my  small  purchase  of  land  for  my  abode ; 
and  Mr.  Wordsworth  often  came  to  con- 
sult upon  the  plan  and  progress  of  the 
house.  He  used  to  lie  on  the  grass,  be- 
side the  young  oaks,  before  the  founda- 
tions were  dug ;  and  he  referred  me  to 
Mrs.  Wordsworth  as  the  best  possible 
authority  about  the  placing  of  windows 
and  beds.  He  climbed  to  the  upper 
rooms  before  there  was  a  staircase  ;  and 
we  had  to  set  Mrs.  Wordsworth  as  a 
watch  over  him,  when  there  was  a  stair- 
case, but  no  balustrade.  When  the  gar- 
den was  laid  out,  he  planted  a  stone- 
pine  (which  is  flourishing)  under  the  ter- 
race-wall, washed  his  hands  in  the  water- 
ing-pot, and  gave  the  place  and  me  at 
once  his  blessing  and  some  thrifty  coun- 
sel. When  I  began  farming,  he  told  me 
an  immense  deal  about  his  cow ;  and 
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both  of  them  came  to  see  my  first  calf, 
and  ascertain  whether  she  had  the  prop- 
er marks  of  the  handsome  short-horn  of 
the  region.  The  distinctive  impression 
which  the  family  made  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  about  them  was  that  of  practi- 
cal ability;  and  it  was  thoroughly  well 
conveyed  by  the  remark  of  a  man  at  Ry- 
dal,  on  hearing  some  talk  of  Mrs.  Words- 
worth, a  few  days  after  the  poet's  death  : 
—  "  She's  a  gay  [rare]  clever  body,  who 
will  carry  o<n  the  business  as  well  as  any 
of  'em." 

Nothing  could  be  more  affecting  than  to 
watch  the  silent  changes  in  Mrs.  Words- 
worth's spirits  during  the  ten  years  which 
followed  the  death  of  her  daughter.  For 
many  months  her  husband's  gloom  was 
terrible,  in  the  evenings,  or  in  dull  weath- 
er. Neither  of  them  could  see  to  read 
much;  and  the  poet  was  not  one  who 
ever  pretended  to  restrain  his  emotions, 
or  assume  a  cheerfulness  which  he  did 
not  feel.  We  all  knew  that  the  mother's 
heart  was  the  bereaved  one,  however  im- 
pressed the  father's  imagination  might  be 
by  the  picture  9f  his  own  desolation ;  and 
we  saw  her  mute  about  her  own  trial, 
and  growing  whiter  in  the  face  and 
smaller  from  month  to  month,  while  he 
put  no  restraint  upon  his  tears  and  lamen- 
tations. The  winter  evenings  were  drea- 
ry ;  and  in  hot  summer  days  the  aged 
wife  had  to  follow  him,  when  he  was 
missed  for  any  time,  lest  he  should  be 
sitting  in  the  sun  without  his  hat.  Often 
she  found  him  asleep  on  the  heated  rock. 
His  final  illness  was  wearing  and  dreary 
to  her ;  but  there  her  part  was  clear,  and 
she  was  adequate  to  it.  "  You  are  going 
to  Dora,"  she  whispered  to  him,  when 
the  issue  was  no  longer  doubtful.  She 
thought  he  did  not  hear  or  heed  ;  but 
some  hours  after,  when  some  one  opened 
the  curtain,  he  said,  "  Are  you  Dora  ?  " 
Composed  and  cheerful  in  the  prospect 
of  his  approaching  rest,  and  absolutely 
without  solicitude  for  herself,  the  wife 
was  everything  to  him  till  the  last  mo- 
ment ;  and  when  he  was  gone,  the  anx- 
ieties of  the  self-forgetting  woman  were 
over.  She  attended  his  funeral,  and  af- 


terwards chose  to  fill  her  accustomed 
place  among  the  guests  who  filled  the 
house.  She  made  tea  that  evening  as 
usual ;  and  the  lightening  of  her  spirits 
from  that  time  forward  was  evident.  It 
was  a  lovely  April  day,  the  23d,  (Shak- 
speare's  birth-  and  death-day,)  when  her 
task  of  nursing  closed.  The  news  spread 
fast  that  the  old  poet  was  gone ;  and 
we  all  naturally  turned  our  eyes  up  to 
the  roof  under  which  he  lay.  There, 
above  and  amidst  the  young  green  of  the 
woods,  the  modest  dwelling  shone  in  the 
sunlight.  The  smoke  went  up  thin  and 
straight  into  the  air  ;  but  the  closed  win- 
dows gave  the  place  a  look  of  death. 
There  he  was  lying  whom  we  should  see 
no  more. 

The  poor  sister  remained  for  five  years 
longer.  Travellers,  American  and  others, 
must  remember  having  found  the  garden- 
gate  locked  at  Rydal  Mount,  and  per- 
ceiving the  reason  why,  in  seeing  a  little 
garden-chair,  with  an  emaciated  old  lady 
in  it,  drawn  by  a  nurse  round  and  round 
the  gravelled  space  before  the  house. 
That  was  Miss  Wordsworth,  taking  her 
daily  exercise.  It  was  a  great  trouble, 
at  times,  that  she  could  not  be  placed  in 
some  safe  privacy ;  and  Wordsworth's 
feudal  loyalty  was  put  to  a  severe  test 
in  the  matter.  It  had  been  settled  that 
a  cottage  should  be  built  for  his  sister, 
in  a  field  of  his,  beyond  the  garden. 
The  plan  was  made,  and  the  turf  mark- 
ed out,  and  the  digging  about  to  begin, 
when  the  great  lady  at  the  Hall,  Lady 
Le  Fleming,  interfered  with  a  prohibition. 
She  assumed  the  feudal  prerogative  of 
determining  what  should  or  should  not 
be  built  on  all  the  lands  over  which  the 
Le  Flemings  have  borne  sway  ;  and  her 
extraordinary  determination  was,  that  no 
dwelling  should  be  built,  except  on  the 
site  of  a  former  one  !  We  could  scarce- 
ly believe  we  had  not  been  carried  back 
into  the  Middle  Ages,  when  we  heard  it ; 
but  the  old  poet,  whom  any  sovereign  in 
Europe  would  have  been  delighted  to 
gratify,  submitted  with  a  good  grace,  and 
thenceforth  rubbed  his  sister's  feet,  and 
coaxed  and  humored  her  at  home, — 
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trusting  his  guests  to  put  up  with  the  in- 
conveniences of  her  state,  as  he  could 
not  remove  them  from  sight  and  hearing. 
After  she  was  gone  also,  Mrs.  Words- 
worth, entirely  blind,  and  above  eighty 
years  of  age,  seemed  to  have  no  cares, 
except  when  the  errors  and  troubles  of 
others  touched  her  judgment  or  sympa- 
thy. She  was  well  cared  for  by  nieces 
and  friends.  Her  plain  common  sense 
and  cheerfulness  appeared  in  one  of  the 
last  things  she  said,  a  few  hours  before  her 
death.  She  remarked  on  the  character 
of  the  old  hymns,  practical  and  familiar, 
which  people  liked  when  she  was  young, 
and  which  answered  some  purposes  bet- 
ter than  the  sublimer  modern  sort.  She 
repeated  part  of  a  child's  hymn,  —  very 
homely,  about  going  straight  to  school, 
and  taking  care  of  the  books,  and  learn- 
ing the  lesson  well,  —  and  broke  off,  say- 
ing, "  There  !  if  you  want  to  hear  the 
rest,  ask  the  Bishop  o'  London.  He 
knows  it." 

Then,  all  were  gone ;  and  there  re- 
mained only  the  melancholy  breaking  up 
of  the  old  home  which  had  been  interest- 
ing to  the  world  for  forty-six  years.  Mrs. 
Wordsworth  died  in  January,  1859.  In 
the  May  following,  the  sale  took  place 
which  Wordsworth  had  gloomily  fore- 
seen so  many  years  before.  Everything 
of  value  was  reserved,  and  the  few  arti- 
cles desired  by  strangers  were  bought  by 
commission ;  and  thus  the  throng  at  the 

'  D 

sale  was  composed  of  the  ordinary  ele- 
ments. The  spectacle  was  sufficiently 
painful  to  make  it  natural  for  old  friends 
to  stay  away.  Doors  and  windows  stood 
wide.  The  sofa  and  tea-table  where  the 
wisest  and  best  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
had  held  converse  were  turned  out  to  be 
examined  and  bid  for.  Anybody  who 
chose  passed  the  sacred  threshold ;  the 
auctioneer's  hammer  was  heard  on  the 
terrace ;  and  the  hospitable  parlor  and 
kitchen  were  crowded  with  people  swal- 
lowing tea  in  the  intervals  of  their  busi- 


ness. .One  farmer  rode  six-and-thirty 
miles  that  morning  to  carry  home  some- 
thing that  had  belonged  to  Wordsworth ; 
and,  in  default  of  anything  better,  he 
took  a  patched  old  table-cover.  There 
was  a  bed  of  anemones  under  the  win- 
dows, at  one  end  of  the  house  ;  and  a 
bed  of  anemones  is  a  treasure  in  our  cli- 
mate. It  was  in  full  bloom  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  before  sunset,  every  blossom 
was  gone,  and  the  bed  was  trampled  into 
ruin.  It  was  dreary  work !  The  two 
sons  live  at  a  distance  ;  and  the  house  is 
let  to  tenants  of  another  name. 

I  perceive  that  I  have  not  noticed  the 
poet's  laureateship.  The  truth  is,  the 
office  never  seemed  to  belong  to  him ; 
and  we  forgot  it,  when  not  specially  re- 
minded of  it.  We  did  not  like  to  think 
of  him  in  court-dress,  going  through  the 
ceremonies  of  levee  or  ball,  in  his  old 
age.  His  white  hair  and  dim  eyes  were 
better  at  home  among  the  mountains. 

There  stand  the  mountains,  from  age 
to  age ;  and  there  run  the  rivers,  with 
their  full  and  never-pausing  tide,  while 
those  who  came  to  live  and  grow  wise 
beside  them  are  all  gone  !  One  after 
another,  they  have  lain  down  to  their 
everlasting  rest  in  the  valleys  where  their 
step  and  their  voices  were  as  familiar  as 
the  points  of  the  scenery.  The  region 
has  changed  much  since  they  came  as  to 
a  retreat.  It  was  they  who  caused  the 
change,  for  the  most  part ;  and  it  was  not 
for  them  to  complain  of  it ;  but  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  with  them  has  passed«away 
a  peculiar  phase  of  life  in  England.  It 
is  one  which  can  neither  be  continued 
nor  repeated.  The  Lake  District  is  no 
longer  a  retreat ;  and  any  other  retreat 
must  have  different  characteristics,  and 
be  illumined  by  some  different  order  of 
lights.  The  case  being  so,  I  have  felt  no 
scruple  in  asking  the  attention  of  my 
readers  to  a  long  story,  and  to  full  de- 
tails of  some  of  the  latest  Lights  of  the 
Lake  District. 
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EVERYBODY  knows  that  a  departing 
guest  has  the  most  to  say.  The  touch  of 
the  door-knob  sends  to  his  lips  a  thousand 
things  which  must  be  told.  Is  it  strange, 
then,  that  old  people,  knowing  they  have 
"  made  out  their  visit,"  and  feeling  them- 
selves brimful  of  wisdom  and  experience, 
should  wish  to  speak  from  the  fulness  of 
their  hearts  to  those  whom  they  must  so 
shortly  leave  ? 

Nobody  thinks  it  strange.  The  world 
expects  it,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  bears 
it  patiently.  Knowing  how  universal  is 
this  spirit  of  forbearance,  I  should,  per- 
haps, have  forever  held  my  peace,  lest  I 
might  abuse  good-nature,  had  it  not  been 
for  some  circumstances  which  will  be  re- 
lated a  little  farther  on. 

My  little  place  of  business  (I  am  the 
goldsmith  of  our  village)  has  long  been 
the  daily  resort  of  several  of  my  particu- 
lar cronies.  They  are  men  of  good  minds, 
—  some  of  them  quite  literary ;  for  we 
count,  as  belonging  to  our  set,  the  lawyer, 
the  schoolmaster,  the  doctor,  men  of  busi- 
ness, men  of  no  business,  and  sometimes 
even  the  minister.  As  may  be  supposed, 
our  discussions  take  a  wide  range :  I  can 
give  no  better  notion  of  how  wide  than  to 
say  that  we  discuss  everything  in  the  pa- 
pers. Yesterday  was  a  snow-storm,  but 
the  meeting  was  held  just  the  same.  It 
was  in  the  afternoon.  The  schoolmaster 
came  in  late  with  a  new  magazine,  from 
which  he  read,  now  and  then,  for  the 
general  edification. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  he,  "  if  this  be  true,  we 
can  all  write  for  the  papers." 

"  How  's  that  ?  "  we  asked. 

"  Why,  it  says  here,  that,  if  the  true 
experience  of  any  human  heart  were 
written,  it  would  be  worth  more  than  the 
best  tale  ever  invented." 

It  was  a  terribly  stormy  day.  The 
snow  came  whirling  against  the  two  win- 
dows of  my  shop,  clinging  to  the  outside, 
making  it  twilight  within.  I  had  given 
up  work  ;  for  my  eyes  are  not  what  they 


were,  and  I  have  to  favor  them.  No- 
body spoke  for  a  while  ;  all  had  been  set 
to  thinking.  Those  few  words  had  sent 
us  all  back,  back,  back,  thirty,  forty,  fif- 
ty years,  to  call  up  the  past.  We  were 
gazing  upon  forms  long  since  perished, 
listening  to  voices  long  ago  hushed  for- 
ever. Could  those  forms  have  been  sum- 
moned before  us,  how  crowded  would 
have  been  my  little  shop  !  Could  those 
voices  have  been  heard,  how  terrible  the 
discord,  the  cries  of  the  wretched  min- 
gling with  the  shouts  of  the  happy  ones  ! 
There  was  a  dead  silence.  The  past  was 
being  questioned.  Would  it  reply  ? 

At  last  some  one  said,  — r 

"  Try  it." 

"  But,"  said  another,  "  it  would  fill  a 
whole  book." 

"  Take  up  one  branch,  then ;  for  in- 
stance, our  —  well,  our  courting-days. 
Let  each  one  tell  how  he  won  his  wife." 

"But  shall  we  get  any  money  by 
it?" 

"  To  be  sure  we  shall.  Do  you  think 
people  write  for  nothing  ?  '  Worth  more ' 
are  the  very  words  used  ;  '  worth  more ' 
what  ?  Money,  of  course." 

"But  what  shall  we  do  with  all  our 
money  ?  " 

"  Buy  a  library  for  the  use  of  us  all. 
We  will  draw  lots  to  see  who  shall  write 
first ;  and  if  he  succeeds,  the  others  can 
follow  in  order." 

And  thus  we  agreed. 

I  was  rather  sorry  the  lot  fell  upon 
me ;  for  I  was  always  bashful,  and  never 
thought  much  of  myself  but  once.  I 
think  my  bashfulness  was  mostly  owing 
to  my  knowing  myself  to  be  not  very 
good-looking.  I  believe  that  I  am  not 
considered  a  bad-looking  old  man;  in- 
deed, people  who  remember  me  at  twen- 
ty-five say  that  I  have  grown  handsome 
every  year  since. 

I  do  not  intend  giving  a  description  of 
myself  at  that  age,  but  shall  confine  my- 
self principally  to  what  was  suggested  by 
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my  friend,  as  above  mentioned, —  name-  the  sides.  It  was  what  was  called  a  single 
ly,  how  I  won  my  wife.  house  ;  the  front  showed  only  two  win- 
It  is  astonishing  how  a  man  may  be  de-  dows,  with  a  door  near  the  corner.  The 
luded.  Knowing,  as  I  did,  just  the  facts  sides  were  painted  yellow,  the  front  white, 
in  the  case,  regarding  my  face  and  figure,  with  a  green  door.  There  was  an  or- 
yet  the  last  day  of  the  year  1817  found  chard  behind,  and  two  poplar-trees  be- 
me  in  the  full  belief  that  I  was  quite  a  fore  it.  The  pathway  up  the  bank  was 
good-looking  and  every  way  a  desirable  sprinkled  with  ashes.  I  had  frequently 
young  man.  This  was  the  third  article  been  as  far  as  the  door  with  her,  evenings 
ill  my  creed.  The  second  was,  that  Elea-  when  I  waited  upon  her  home ;  but  I  had 
nor  Sherman  loved  me  ;  and  the  first,  that  never  before  approached  the  house  by 
I  loved  her.  It  is  curious  how  I  became  daylight,  —  that  is,  any  nearer  than  the 
settled  in  the  third  article  by  means  of  road.  I  had  never  said  anything;  it 
the  second.  wasn't  time ;  but  I  had  given  her  several 
I  had  spent  hours  before  my  looking-  little  things,  and  had  tried  to  be  her  beau 
glass,  trying  to  make  it  give  in  that  I  was  every  way  that  I  knew, 
good-looking.  But  never  was  a  glass  so  Before  I  began  to  notice  her,  I  had 
set  in  its  way.  In  vain  I  used  my  best  never  been  about  much  with  the  young 
arguments,  pleaded  before  it  hour  after  folks, — partly  because  I  was  bashful,  and 
hour,  re-brushed  my  hair,  re-tied  my  era-  partly  because  I  was  so  clumsy-looking, 
vat,  smiled,  bowed,  and  so  forth,  and  so  I  was  more  in  earnest,  therefore,  than  if 
forth.  "  Ill-looking  and  awkward ! "  was  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  running  after 
my  only  response.  At  last  it  went  so  the  girls.  After  I  began  to  like  her,  I 
far  as  to  intimate  that  I  had,  with  all  the  watched  every  motion, —  at  church,  at 
rest,  a  conceited  look.  This  was  not  to  be  evening  meetings,  at  singing-school ;  and 
borne,  and  I  withdrew  in  disgust.  The  a  glance  from  her  eye  seemed  to  fall 
argument  should  be  carried  on  in  my  own  right  upon  my  heart.  She  had  been  very 
heart.  Pure  reasoning  only  was  trust-  friendly  and  sociable  with  me,  always 
worthy.  Philosophers  assured  us  that  our  thanked  me  very  prettily  for  what  little 
senses  were  not  to  be  trusted.  How  easy  trifles  I  gave  her,  and  never  refused  my 
and  straightforward  the  mental  process !  company  home.  She  would  put  her  hand 
"  Eleanor  loves  me ;  therefore  I  cannot  within  my  arm  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
look  ill !  "  tation,  chatting  all  the  while,  never  seem- 
It  was  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  I  ing  in  the  least  to  suspect  the  shiver  of 
have  mentioned,  that,  just  having,  for  the  joy  which  shot  through  my  whole  frame 
fortieth  time,  arrived  at  the  above  con-  from  the  little  hand  upon  my  coat-sleeve, 
elusion,  I  prepared  to  go  forth  upon  the  I  had  long  been  pondering  in  my  mind, 
most  delightful  of  all  possible  errands,  in  my  walks  by  day  and  my  lyings-down 
All  day  I  had  been  dwelling  upon  it,  won-  at  night,  what  should  be  the  next  step, 
dering  at  what  hour  it  would  be  most  what  overt  act  I  might  commit ;  for  some- 
proper  to  go.  At  three  o'clock,  I  array-  thing  told  me  it  was  not  yet  time  to  say 
ed  myself  in  my  Sunday-clothes.  I  gave  anything. 

a  parting  glance  of  triumph  at  my  glass,  What  could  have  been  more  fortunate 

and  stepped  briskly  forth  upon  the  crispy  for  my  wishes,  then,  than  the  project  set 

snow.     I  met  people  well  wrapped  up,  on  foot  by  the  young  people,  of  a  grand 

with  mouth  and  nose  covered,  and  saw  sleighing-party  on  New-Year's  evening  V 

men  leave  working  to  thrash  their  hands.  They  were  mostly  younger  than  myself, 

It  must  have  been  cold,  therefore ;  but  I  especially  the   girls.      Eleanor  was  but 

felt  none  of  it.                  .  seventeen,  I  was  twenty-three.     But  I 

Her  house  was   half  a  mile   distant,  determined  to  join  this  party,  and  it  was 

'T  was  on  a  high  bank  a  little  back  from  to  invite  Eleanor  that  I  arrayed  myself 

the  road,  of  one  story  in  front,  and  two  at  and  set  forth,  as  above  mentioned.     It 
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was  a  bold  step  for  a  bashful  man,  —  I 
mean  now  the  inviting  part. 

I  had  thought  over,  coming  along,  just 
what  words  I  should  use ;  but,  as  I  mount- 
ed the  bank,  1  felt  the  words,  ideas,  and 
all,  slipping  out  at  the  ends  of  my  fingers. 
If  it  had  been  a  thickly  settled  place,  I 
should  not  have  thought  much  about  be- 
ing watched ;  but,  as  there  was  only  one 
house  in  sight,  I  was  sure  that  not  a  mo- 
tion was  lost,  that  my  proceedings  would 
be  duly  reported,  and  discussed  by  the 
whole  village.  All  these  considerations 
rendered  my  situation  upon  the  stone  step 
at  the  front-door  very  peculiar. 

I  knew  the  family  were  in  the  back 
part  of  the  house  ;  for  the  shutters  of  the 
front-room  were  tightly  closed,  as,  indeed, 
they  always  were,  except  on  grand  oc- 
casions. Nevertheless,  knocking  at  the 
front-door  seemed  the  right  thing  to  do, 
and  I  did  it.  With  a  terrible  choking  in 
my  throat,  and  wondering  all  the  while 
who  would  come  to  open,  I  did  it.  I 
knocked  three  times.  Nobody  came. 
Peddlers,  I  had  observed  in  like  cases,  op- 
ened the  outside  door  and  knocked  at  the 
inner.  I  tried  this  with  no  better  result. 
I  then  ventured  to  open  the  inner  door 
softly,  and  with  feelings  of  awe  I  stood 
alone  in  the  spare-room. 

By  the  light  which  streamed  in  through 
the  holes  in  the  tops  of  the  shutters  I  dis- 
tinguished the  green  painted  chairs  back- 
ed up  stiffly  against  the  wall,  the  striped 
homespun  carpet,  andirons  crossed  in 
the  fireplace,  with  shovel  and  tongs  to 
match,  the  big  Bible  on  the  table  under 
the  glass,  a  waxwork  on  the  high  mahog- 
any desk  in  the  corner,  and  a  few  shells 
and  other  ornaments  upon  the  mantel- 
shelf. 

The  terrible  order  and  gloom  oppress- 
ed me.  I  felt  that  it  was  no  slight  thing 
to  venture  thus  unbidden  into  the  spare- 
room,  —  the  room  set  apart  from  common 
uses,  and  opened  only  on  great  occasions : 
evening-meetings,  weddings,  or  funerals. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  all  my  tribulation, 
one  other  thought  would  come,  —  I  don't 
exactly  like  to  tell  it,  but  then  I  believe 
I  promised  to  keep  nothing  back ;  —  well, 


then,  if  I  must, — I  thought  that  this  spare- 
room  was  the  place  where  Eleanor  would 
make  up  the  fire,  when  —  when  I  was  far 
enough  along  to  come  regularly  every 
Sunday  night.  With  that  thought  my 
courage  revived.  I  heard  voices  in  the 
next  room,  the  pounding  of  a  flat-iron, 
and  a  frequent  step  across  the  floor.  I 
gave  a  loud  rap.  The  door  opened,  and 
Eleanor  herself  appeared.  She  had  on  a 
spotted  calico  gown,  with  a  string  of  gold 
beads  around  her  neck.  She  held  in  her 
hand  a  piece  of  fan  coral.  I  felt  myself 
turning  all  colors,  stammered,  hesitated, 
and  believed  in  my  heart  that  she  would 
think  me  a  fool.  Very  likely  she  did; 
for  I  really  suppose  that  she  never,  till 
then,  thought  that  I  meant  anything. 

She  contrived,  however,  to  pick  out 
my  meaning  from  the  midst  of  the  odd 
words  and  parts  of  sentences  offered  her, 
and  replied  that  she  would  let  me  know 
that  evening.  As  she  did  not  invite  me 
to  the  kitchen,  the  only  thing  left  me  to 
do  was  to  say  good-afternoon  and  depart. 
I  don't  know  which  were  the  queerest, — 
my  feelings  in  going  up  or  in  coming 
down  the  bank. 

When  fairly  in  the  road,  happening  to 
glance  back  at  the  house,  I  saw  that  one 
half  of  a  shutter  was  open,  and  that  a  man 
was  watching  me.  He  drew  back  before 
I  could  recognize  him.  That  evening 
was  singing-school.  That  was  why  I  went 
to  invite  Eleanor  in  the  afternoon.  I  was 
afraid  some  other  fellow  would  ask  her 
before  school  was  out. 

When  I  got  there,  I  found  all  the  young 
folks  gathered  about  the  stove.  Some- 
thing was  going  on.  I  pressed  in,  and 
found  Harry  Harlow.  He  had  been  gone 
a  year  at  sea,  and  had  arrived  that  fore- 
noon in  the  stage  from  Boston.  They 
were  all  listening  to  his  wonderful  sto- 
ries. 

When  school  was  over,  I  stepped  up 
close  to  Eleanor  and  offered  my  arm. 
She  drew  back  a  little,  and  handed  me  a 
small  package.  Harry  stepped  up  on 
the  other  side.  She  took  his  arm,  and 
they  went  off"  slowly  together.  I  stood 
still  a  moment  to  watch  them.  When 
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they  turned  the  corner,  I  went  off  alone. 
Confounded,  wonder-struck,  I  plunged 
on  through  the  snow-drifts,  seeing,  feel- 
ing, knowing  nothing  but  the  package  in 
my  hand.  I  found  mother  sitting  by  the 
fire.  She  and  I  lived  together, — she  and 
I,  and  that  was  all.  I  knew  I  should  find 
her  with  her  little  round  table  drawn  up 
to  the  fire,  her  work  laid  aside,  and  the 
Bible  open.  She  never  went  to  bed  with 
me  out. 

I  didn't  want  to  tell  her.  I  wouldn't 
for  the  world,  if  I  could  have  had  the 
opening  of  my  package  all  to  myself. 
She  asked  me  if  I  had  fastened  the  back- 
door. I  sat  down  by  the  fire  and  slowly 
undid  the  string.  A  silver  thimble  fell 
on  the  bricks.  There  was  also  an  arti- 
ficial flower  made  of  feathers,  a  copy  of 
verses  headed  "  To  a  Pair  of  Bright 
Eyes,"  cut  from  the  county  newspaper,  a 
cherry-colored  neck-ribbon,  a  smelling- 
bottle,  and,  at  the  bottom,  a  note.  I 
knew  well  enough  what  was  in  the  note. 

"  MR.  ALLEN,  — 

"  I  must  decline  your  invitation  to  the 
sleigh-ride;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
offended,  if  I  ask  you  not  to  go  about 
with  me  any  more.  I  think  you  are  a 
very  good  young  man,  and,  as  an  ac- 
quaintance, I  like  you  very  much. 
"  Respectfully  yours, 

"  ELEANOR  SHERMAN. 

«  P.  S.  — With  this  note  you  will  find 
the  things  you  have  given  me." 

I  took  the  iron  tongs  which  stood  near, 
picked  up  the  thimble  and  dropped  it  in- 
to the  midst  of  the  hot  coals,  then  the 
flower,  then  the  verses,  then  the  ribbon, 
then  the  smelling-bottle,  and  would  glad- 
ly have  added  myself. 

My  mother  and  I  were  everything  to 
each  other.  We  two  were  all  that  re- 
mained of  a  large  family.  I  had  always 
confided  in  her  ;  but  still  I  was  sorry  that 
I  had  opened  the  package  there.  I  might 
have  taken  it  to  my  chamber.  But  then 
she  would  have  known,  she  must  have 
known  from  my  manner,  that  something 
was  wrong  with  me.  I  think,  on  the 


whole,  I  was  glad  to  have  her  know  the 
worst.  I  knew  that  my  mother  worship- 
ped me ;  but  she  was  not  one  of  those 
who  let  their  feelings  be  seen  on  common 
occasions.  I  gave  her  the  note,  and  no 
more  was  needed.  She  tried  to  comfort 
me,  as  mothers  will ;  but  I  would  not  be 
comforted.  It  was  my  first  great  heart- 
trouble,  and  I  was  weighed  down  beneath 
it.  She  drew  me  towards  her,  I  leaned 
my  head  upon  her  shoulder,  and  was  not 
ashamed  that  she  knew  of  the  hot  tears 
upon  my  cheeks.  At  last  I  heard  her 
murmuring  softly,  — 

«  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  He  is  all  I 
have,  and  he  is  so  miserable  !  How  can  I 
bear  his  sorrow  ?  " 

I  think  it  was  the  recollection  of  these 
words  which  induced  me  afterwards  to 
hide  my  feelings,  that  she  might  not  suffer 
on  my  account. 

The  next  day  was  clear  and  bright. 
The  sleighing  was  perfect.  I  was  miser- 
able. I  had  not  slept.  I  could%  not  eat. 
I  dared  not  go  into  the  village  to  encoun- 
ter the  jokes  which  I  was  certain  awaited 
me  there.  Early  in  the  evening,  just  as 
the  moon  rose,  I  took  my  stand  behind  a 
clump  of  trees,  half-way  up  a  hill,  where 
I  knew  the  sleighs  must  pass. 

There  I  stood,  feeling  neither  cold  nor 
weariness,  waiting,  watching,  listening  for 
the  sleigh-bells.  At  last  I  heard  them, 
first  faintly,  then  louder  and  louder,  un- 
til they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 
Slowly  they  came  up,  passing,  one  after 
another,  by  my  hiding-place.  There 
were  ten  sleighs  in  all.  She  and  Harry 
were  in  the  fourth.  The  moon  shone  full 
in  their  faces,  and  his  looked  just  as  I 
had  often  felt ;  but  I  had  never  dared 
to  show  it  as  Harry  did.  I  felt  sure 
that  he  would  kiss  her.  A  blue  coverlet 
was  wrapped  around  them,  and  he  was 
tuckino-  it  in  on  her  side.  The  hill 

O 

was  steep  just  there,  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  move  quite  slowly.  They 
were  talking  earnestly,  and  I  heard  my 
name.  I  was  not  sure  at  first;  but  af- 
terwards I  knew. 

"  I  never  thought  of  his  being  in  ear- 
nest before.  He  is  a  great  deal  older 
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than  I,  and  I  never  thought  that  anybody 
so  homely  and  awkward  as  he  could  sup- 
pose " 

"  Jingle,  jingle,  jingle,"  and  that  was  all 
I  heard.  I  held  myself  still,  watched 
the  sleighs  disappear,  one  after  another, 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  listened  till  the 
last  note  of  the  last  bell  was  lost  in  the 
distance,  then  turned  and  ran. 

I  ran  as  if  I  had  left  my  misery  behind, 
and  every  step  were  taking  me  farther 
from  it.  But  when  I  reached  home,  there 
it  was,  aching,  aching  in  my  heart,  just  the 
same  as  before.  And  there  it  stayed. 
Even  now,  I  can  hardly  bear  to  think  of 
those  terrible  days  and  nights.  But  for 
my  mother's  sake  I  tried  to  seem  cheerful, 
though  I  no  longer  went  about  with  the 
young  folks.  I  applied  myself  closely  to 
my  business,  sawed  my  mother's  wood  for 
exercise,  learned  to  paint,  and  read  nov- 
els and  poetry  for  amusement. 

Thus  time  passed  on.  The  little  boys 
began  to  call  themselves  young  men,  and 
me  an  old  bach;  and  into  this  character 
I  contentedly  settled  down.  My  wild 
oats,  of  which  I  had  had  but  scant  meas- 
ure, I  considered  sown.  My  sense  of  my 
own  ill-looks  became  morbid.  I  hardly 
looked  at  a  female  except  my  mother, 
lest  she  'd  think  that  I  "  could  suppose." 
The  old  set  were  mostly  married  off. 
Eleanor  married  the  young  sailor.  Peo- 
ple spoke  of  her  as  being  high-tempered, 
as  being  extravagant,  spending  in  fine 
clothes  the  money  he  earned  at  the  risk 
of  his  life.  I  don't  know  that  it  made 
any  difference  to  my  feelings.  It  might. 
At  the  time  she  turned  me  off,  I  think  I 
should  have  married  her,  knowing  she 
had  those  faults.  But  she  removed  to 
the  city,  and  by  degrees  time  and  ab- 
sence wore  off  the  edge  of  my  grief. 
My  mother  lost  part  of  her  little  prop- 
erty, and  I  was  obliged  to  exert  myself 
that  she  might  miss  none  of  her  accus- 
tomed comforts.  She  was  a  good  mother, 
thoughtful  and  tender,  sympathizing  not 
only  in  my  troubles,  but  in  my  every-day 
pursuits,  my  work,  my  books,  my  paint- 


ings. 


When  I  was  about  thirty,  Jane  Wood 


came  to  live  near  us.  Her  mother  and 
young  sister  came  with  her.  They  rent- 
ed a  small  house  just  across  the  next 
field  from  us.  Although  ours,  therefore, 
might  have  been  considered  an  infected 
neighborhood,  yet  I  never  supposed  my- 
self in  the  slightest  danger,  because  I  had 
had  the  disease.  Nevertheless,  having  an 
abiding  sense  of  my  own  ugliness,  I  should 
not  have  ventured  into  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  Woods,  except  on  works 
of  necessity  and  mercy. 

The  younger  sister  was  taken  very 
ill  with  the  typhus  fever*  Ifc  was  cus- 
tomary, in  our  village,  for  the  neighbors, 
in  such  cases,  to  be  very  helpful.  Moth- 
er was  with  them  day  and  night,  and, 
when  she  could  not  go  herself,  used  to 
send  me  to  see  if  they  wanted  anything, 
for  they  had  no  men-folks. 

I  seldom  saw  Jane,  and  when  I  did,  I 
never  looked  at  her.  I  mean,  I  did  not 
look  her  full  in  the  face.  It  was  to  her 
mother  that  I  made  all  my  offers  of  as- 
sistance. 

This  habit  of  shunning  the  society  of 
all  young  females,  and  particularly  of  the 
Wood  girls,  was  by  no  means  occasion- 
ed by  any  fears  in  regard  to  my  own  safe- 
ty. Far  from  it.  I  considered  myself  as 
one  set  apart  from  all  mankind,  —  set 
apart,  and  fenced  in,  by  my  own  person- 
al disadvantages.  The  thought  of  my 
caring  for  a  girl,  or  of  being  cared  for  by 
a  girl,  never  even  occurred  to  me.  "  Ta- 
boo," so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  was  writ- 
ten upon  them  all.  The  marriage  state  I 
saw  from  afar  off.  Beautiful  and  bright 
it  looked  in  the  distance,  like  the  Prom- 
ised Land  to  true  believers.  Some  vis- 
ions I  beheld  of  its  beautiful  angels  walk- 
ing in  shining  robes ;  strains  of  its  sweet 
melody  were  sometimes  wafted  across  the 
distance  ;  but  I  might  never  enter  there. 
It  was  no  land  of  promise  to  me.  A  gulf, 
dark  and  impassable,  lay  between.  And 
beside  all  this,  as  I  have  already  intimat- 
ed, I  considered  myself  out  of  danger.  My 
life's  lesson  had  been  learned.  I  knew 
it  by  heart.  What  more  could  be  ex- 
pected of  me  ? 

But,  after  all,  we  can't  go  right  against 
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our  natures ;  and  it  is  not  the  nature  of 
man  to  look  upon  the  youthful  and  the 
elderly  female  exactly  in  the  same  light. 
The  feelings  with  •which  they  are  ap- 
proached are  essentially  different,  wheth- 
er he  who  approaches  be  seventeen  or 
seventy.  Thus,  in  conversing  with  the 
old  lady  Wood,  I  was  quite  at  my  ease. 
When  the  invalid  began  to  get  well,  I 
often  carried  her  nice  little  messes,  which 
my  mother  prepared,  and  was  generally 
lucky  enough  to  find  Mrs.  Wood,  —  for  I 
always  went  in  at  the  back-door.  She 
asked  me,  one  day,  if  I  could  lend  Ellen 
something  to  read, — for  she  was  then  just 
about  well  enough  to  amuse  herself  with 
a  book,  but  not  strong  enough  to  work. 
Now  I  always  had  (so  my  mother  said)  a 
kind  and  obliging  way  with  me,  and  had, 
besides,  a  great  pride  in  my  library.  I 
was  delighted  that  anybody  wanted  to 
read  my  books,  and  hurried  home  to 
make  a  selection. 

That  very  afternoon,  I  took  over  an 
armful.  Nobody  was  in  the  kitchen ;  so  I 
sat  down  to  wait.  The  door  of  the  little 
keeping-room  was  open,  and  I  knew  by 
their  voices  that  some  great  discussion 
was  going  on.  I  tipped  over  a  cricket 
to  make  them  aware  of  my  presence. 
The  door  was  opened  wide,  and  Mrs. 
Wood  appeared. 

"  Now  here  is  Mr.  Allen,"  she  exclaim- 
ed. "  Let  us  get  his  opinion." 

Then  she  took  me  in,  where  they  were 
holding  solemn  council  over  a  straw  bon- 
net and  various  colored  ribbons.  She 
introduced  me  to  Ellen,  whom  I  had 
never  before  met.  She  was  a  merry- 
looking,  black-eyed  maiden,  and  the  ros- 
es were  already  blooming  out  again  upon 
her  cheeks.  She  was  very  young,  —  not 
more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Allen,"  said  Jane,  (she  was 
not  so  bashful  to  me  as  I  was  to  her,)  "  let 
us  have  your  opinion  upon  these  trim- 
mings. Remember,  though,  that  pink 
and  blue  can't  go  together." 

She  turned  her  face  full  upon  me,  and 
I  looked  straight  into  her  eyes.  I  really 
believe  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  done 
so.  They  were  beautifully  blue,  with 


long  dark  lashes.  She  had  been  a  little 
excited  by  the  discussion,  and  her  cheeks 
were  like  two  roses.  A  strange  boldness 
came  over  me. 

"  How  can  I  remember  that,"  I  answer- 
ed, "  when  I  see  in  your  face  that  pink 
and  blue  do  go  together  ?  " 

Never,  till  within  a  few  years,  could  I 
account  for  this  sudden  boldness.  I  have 
now  no  doubt  that  I  spoke  by  what  spir- 
itualists call  "  impression."  We  were  all 
surprised,  and  I  most  of  all.  Jane  laugh- 
ed, and  looked  pinker  than  before.  She 
would  as  soon  have  expected  a  compli- 
ment from  the  town  pump,  and  I  felt  it. 

I  knew  nothing  of  bonnets,  but  I  had 
studied  painting,  and  was  a  judge  of  col- 
ors. I  made  a  selection,  and  could  see 
that  they  were  again  surprised  at  my  good 
taste.  I  then  offered  my  books,  spoke  of 
the  different  authors,  turned  to  what  I 
thought  might  particularly  please  them, 
and,  before  I  knew  it,  was  all  aglow  with 
the  unusual  excitement  of  conversation. 
I  saw  that  they  were  not  without  cultiva- 
tion, and  that  they  had  a  quick  apprecia- 
tion of  literary  merit. 

And  thus  an  acquaintance  commenced. 
I  called  often,  for  it  seemed  a  pleasant 
thing  to  do.  As  my  excuse,  I  took  with 
me  my  books,  papers,  and  all  the  new  pub- 
lications which  reached  me.  I  always 
thought  they  appeared  very  glad  to  see 
me. 

Being  strangers  in  the  place,  they  saw 
but  little  company,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
nothing  more  than  my  duty  to  call  in 
now  and  then  in  a  neighborly  way.  I 
talked  quite  easily ;  for  among  books  I 
felt  at  home.  They  talked  easily,  too ;  for 
they  ( I  say  it  in  no  ill-natured  way)  were 
women.  They  began  to  consider  my  fre- 
quent calling  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
always  smiled  upon  me  when  I  entered. 
I  felt  that  they  congratulated  themselves 
upon  finding  me  out.  They  had  pene- 
trated the  ice,  and  found  open  sea  be- 
yond. I  speak  of  it  in  this  way,  because 
I  afterwards  overheard  Ellen  joking  her 
sister  about  discovering  the  Northwest 
Passage  to  my  heart. 

This  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when 
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the  evenings  were  getting  quite  long. 
They  were  fond  of  reading,  but  had  not 
much  time  for  it.  I  was  fond  of  reading, 
and  had  many  long  evenings  at  my  dis- 
posal. It  followed,  therefore,  that  I  read 
aloud,  while  they  worked.  With  the 
"  Pink  and  Blue "  just  opposite,  I  read 
evening  after  evening.  At  first  I  used 
to  look  up  frequently,  to  see  how  such 
and  such  a  passage  would  strike  her ; 
but  one  evening  Ellen  asked  me,  in  a 
laughing,  half-saucy  sort  of  way,  why  I 
didn't  look  at  her  sometimes  to  see  how 
she  liked  things.  This  made  me  color  up ; 
and  Jane  colored  up,  too.  After  that  I 
Jiept  my  eyes  on  my  book  ;  but  I  al- 
ways knew  when  she  stopped  her  work 
and  raised  her  head  at  the  interesting 
parts,  and  always  hoped  she  didn't  see 
the  red  flushes  spreading  over  my  face, 
and  always  wished,  too,  that  she  would 
look  away,  —  for,  somehow,  my  voice 
would  not  go  on  smoothly. 

Those  red  flushes  were  to  myself  most 
mysterious.  Nevertheless,  they  contin- 
ued, and  even  appeared  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease. At  first,  I  felt  them  only  while 
reading ;  then,  upon  entering  the  room ; 
and  at  last  they  began  to  come  before  I 
got  across  the  field.  Still  I  felt  no  real 
uneasiness,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  glad 
I  could  be  of  so  much  use  to  the  family. 
Never  before  was  the  want  of  men-folks 
felt  so  little  by  a  family  of  women-folks. 
I  did  errands,  split  kindling,  dug  "  tracks," 
(i.  e.j  paths  in  the  snow,)  and  glued  brok- 
en furniture. 

I  always  thought  of  Jane  as  "  Pink  and 
Blue."  Sometimes  I  thought  from  her 
manner  that  she  would  a  little  rather  I 
wouldn't  come  so  often.  I  thought  she 
didn't  look  up  at  me  so  pleasantly  as  she 
used  to  at  first,  and  seemed  a  little  stiff' ; 
but,  as  I  had  a  majority  in  my  favor,  I 
continued  my  visits.  I  always  had  one 
good  look  at  her  when  I  said  good-night ; 
but  it  made  the  red  come,  so  that  I  had  to 
hurry  out  before  she  saw.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  her  cheeks  then  looked  pinker  than 
ever,  and  the  two  colors,  pink  and  blue, 
seemed  to  mingle  and  float  before  my 
eyes  all  the  way  home.  "  Pink  and  blue," 


"  pink  and  blue."  How  those  two  little 
words  kept  running  in  my  head,  and,  I 
began  to  fear,  in  my  heart  too  !  —  for  no 
sooner  would  I  close  my  eyes  at  night 
than  those  delicate  pink  cheeks  and  blue 
eyes  would  appear  before  me.  They 
haunted  my  dreams,  and  were  all  ready 
to  greet  me  at  waking. 

I  was  completely  puzzled.  It  remind- 
ed me  of  old  times.  Seemed  just  like 
being  in  love  again.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  I  was  liable  to  a  second  attack  ? 

One  night  I  took  a  new  book  and  hur- 
ried across  the  field  to  the  Woods',  for 
I  never  was  easy  till  I  saw  "  Pink  and 
Blue  "  face  to  face ;  and  then,— why,  then, 
I  was  not  at  all  easy.  I  felt  the  red  flush- 
es coming  long  before  I  reached  the  house. 
As  soon  as  I  entered  the  room,  I  felt  that 
she  was  missing.  I  must  have  looked 
blank ;  for  Mrs.  Wood  began  to  explain 
immediately,  that  Jane  was  not  well,  and 
had  gone  to  bed ;  —  nothing  serious ;  but 
she  had  thought  it  better  for  her  not  to 
sit  up.  I  remained  and  read  as  usual, 
but,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  to  bare  walls.  I 
had  become  so  accustomed  to  reading 
with  "  Pink  and  Blue "  just  opposite,  to 
watching  for  the  dropping  cf  her  work 
and  the  raising  of  her  eyes  to  my  face, 
that  I  really  seemed  on  this  occasion  to  be 
reading  to  no  purpose  whatever.  I  went 
home  earlier  than  usual,  very  sober  and 
very  full  of  thought.  My  mother  noticed 
it,  and  inquired  if  they  were  well  at  Mrs. 
Wood's.  So  I  told  her  about  Jane. 

That  night  my  eyes  were  fully  opened. 
I  was  in  love.  Yes,  the  old  disease  was 
upon  me,  and  my  last  state  was  worse 
than  my  first, — just  as  much  so  as  Jane 
was  superior  to  Eleanor.  The  discovery 
threw  me  into  the  greatest  distress.  Hour 
after  hour  I  walked  the  floor,  in  my  own 
chamber,  trying  to  reason  the  love  from 
my  heart,  —  but  in  vain  ;  and  at  length, 
tossing  myself  on  the  bed,  I  almost  curs- 
ed the  hour  in  which  I  first  saw  the 
Woods.  I  called  myself  fool,  dolt,  idiot, 
for  thus  running  my  head  a  second  time 
into  the  rioose.  It  may  seem  strange, 
but  the  thought  that  she  might  possibly 
care  for  me  never  once  occurred  to  my 
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mind.  Eleanor's  words  in  the  sleigh  still 
rang  in  my  ears :  "  I  never  thought  that 
anybody  so  homely  and  awkward  could 

suppose  " No,  I  must  not  "  suppose." 

Once,  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  I  calmed 
down,  took  a  light,  and,  very  deliberate- 
ly walking  to  the  glass,  took  a  complete 
view  of  my  face  and  figure, — but  with  no 
other  effect  than  to  settle  me  more  firmly 
in  my  wretchedness.  Towards  morning 
I  grew  calmer,  and  resolved  to  look  com- 
posedly upon  my  condition,  and  decide 
what  should  be  done. 

While  I  was  considering  whether  or 
not  to  continue  my  visits  at  the  Woods', 
I  fell  asleep  just  where  I  had  thrown 
myself,  outside  the  bed,  in  overcoat  and 
boots.  I  dreamed  of  seeing  "  Pink  and 
Blue"  carried  off  by  some  horrid  mon- 
ster, which,  upon  examination,  proved  to 
be  myself.  The  sun  shining  in  my  face 
woke  me,  and  I  remembered  that  I  had 
decided  upon  nothing.  The  best  thing 
seemed  to  be  to  snap  off  the  acquaintance 
and  quit  the  place.  But  then  I  could  not 
leave  my  mother.  No,  I  must  keep 
where  I  was,— and  if  I  kept  where  I  was, 
I  must  keep  on  at  the  Woods',  —  and  if  I 
kept  on  at  the  Woods',  I  should  keep  on 
feeling  just  as  I  did,  and  perhaps — more 
so.  I  resolved,  finally,  to  remain  where 
I  was,  and  to  take  no  abrupt  step,  (which 
might  cause  remark,)  but  to  break  off 
my  visits  gradually.  The  first  week,  I 
could  skip  one  night,  —  the  next,  two, — 
and  so  on, — using  my  own  judgment  about 
tapering  off  the  acquaintance  gradually 
and  gracefully  to  an  imperceptible  point. 
The  way  appearing  plain  at  last,  how  that 
unloving  might  be  made  easy,  I  assumed 
a  cheerful  air,  and  went  down  to  break- 
fast. My  mother  looked  up  rather  anx- 
iously at  my  entrance ;  but  her  anxiety 
evidently  vanished  at  sight  of  my  face. 

It  did  not  seem  to  me  quite  right  to 
forsake  the  Woods  that  morning;  for 
some  snow  had  fallen  during  the  night, 
and  I  felt  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  dig 
somewhat  about  the  doors.  With  my 
trousers  tucked  into  my  boots,  I  trod  a 
new  path  across  the  field.  It  would  have 
seemed  strange  not  to  go  in ;  so  I  went 


in  and  warmed  my  feet  at  the  kitchen- 
fire.  Only  Mrs.  Wood  was  there ;  but  I 
made  no  inquiries.  Not  knowing  what 
to  say,  I  rose  to  go ;  but,  just  at  that  min- 
ute, the  mischievous  Ellen  came  running 
out  of  the  keeping-room  and  wanted  to 
know  where  I  was  going.  Why  didn't  I 
come  in  and  see  Jane  ?  So  I  went  in  to 
see  Jane,  saying  my  prayers,  as  I  went, — 
that  is,  praying  that  I  might  not  grow  fool- 
ish again.  But  I  did.  I  don't  believe  any 
man  could  have  helped  it.  She. was  re- 
clining upon  a  couch  which  was  drawn 
towards  the  fire.  I  sat  down  as  far  from 
that  couch  as  the  size  of  the  room  would 
allow.  She  looked  pale  and  really  ill, 
but  raised  her  blue  eyes  when  she  said 
good-morning ;  and  then  —  the  hot  flushes 
began  to  come.  She  looked  red,  too,  and 
I  thought  she  had  a  settled  fever.  I  want- 
ed to  say  something,  but  didn't  know  what. 
Some  things  seemed  too  warm,  others  too 
cold.  At  last  I  thought,  —  "  Why,  any- 
body can  say  to  anybody,  '  How  do  you 
do?'"  So  I  said,— 

"  Miss  Wood,  how  do  you  do,  this  morn- 
ing?" 

She  looked  up,  surprised;  for  I  tried 
hard  to  stiffen  my  words,  and  had  sue-, 
ceeded  admirably. 

"  Not  very  unwell,  I  thank  you,  Sir," 
she  replied;  but  I  knew  she  was  worse 
than  the  night  before.  My  situation  grew 
unbearable,  and  I  rose  to  go. 

"  Mr.  Allen,  what  do  you  think  about 
Jane  ?  "  said  Ellen.  "  You  know  about 
sickness,  don't  you  ?  Come,  feel  her  pulse, 
and  see  if  she  will  have  a  fever."  And 
she  drew  me  towards  the  lounge. 

My  heart  was  in  my  throat,  and  my 
face  was  on  fire.  Jane  flushed  up,  and 
I  thought  she  was  offended  at  my  pre- 
sumption. What  could  I  do  ?  Ellen  held 
out  to  me  the  little  soft  hand ;  but  I  dar- 
ed not  touch  it,  unless  I  asked  her  first. 

"  Miss  Wood,"  I  asked,  "  shall  I  mind 
Ellen?" 

"  Of  course  you  will,"  exclaimed  Ellen. 
"  Tell  him  yes,  Jane." 

Then  Jane  smiled  and  said, — 

"  Yes,  if  he  is  willing." 

And  I  took  her  wrist  in  my  thumb  and 
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finger.  The  pulse  was  quick  and  the 
skin  dry  and  hot.  I  think  I  would  have 
given  a  year's  existence  to  clasp  that 
hand  between  my  own,  and  to  stroke 
down  her  hair.  I  hardly  knew  how  I 
didn't  do  it ;  and  the  fear  that  I  should 
made  me  drop  her  arm  in  a  hurry,  as 
if  it  had  burned  my  fingers.  Ellen  star- 
ed. I  bade  them  good-morning  abrupt- 
ly, and  left  the  room  and  the  house. 
"  This,  then,"  I  thought,  as  I  strode  along 
towards  the  village,  "  is  the  beginning  of 
the  ending  ! " 

That  evening,  I  felt  in  duty  bound  to 
go,  as  a  neighbor,  to  inquire  for  the  sick. 
I  went,  but  found  no  one  below.  When 
Ellen  came  down,  she  said  that  Jane  was 
quite  ill.  I  remained  in  the  keeping- 
room  all  the  evening,  mostly  alone,  ask- 
ed if  I  could  do  anything  for  them,  and 
obtained  some  commissions  for  the  next 
day  at  the  village. 

Jane's  illness,  though  long,  was  not 
dangerous,  —  at  least,  not  to  her.  To  me 
it  was  most  perilous,  particularly  the  con- 
valescence ;  for  then  I  could  be  of  so 
much  use  to  her !  The  days  were  long 
and  spring-like.  Wild  flowers  appeared. 
She  liked  them,  and  I  managed  that  she 
should  never  be  without  a  bunch  of  them. 
She  liked  paintings,  and  I  brought  over 
my  own  portfolio.  She  must  have  won- 
dered at  the  number  of  violets  and  roses 
therein.  The  readings  went  on  and  seem- 
ed more  delicious  than  ever.  I  owned  a 
horse  and  chaise,  and  for  a  whole  week 
debated  whether  it  would  be  safe  for  me 
to  take  her  to  drive.  But  I  didn't ;  for 
I  should  have  been  obliged  to  hand  her 
in,  to  help  her  out,  and  to  sit  close  beside 
her  all  alone.  All  that  could  never  be 
done  without  my  betraying  myself.  But 
she  got  well  without  any  drives ;  and  by 
the  latter  part  of  April,  when  the  even- 
ings had  become  very  short,  I  thought  it 
high  time  to  begin  to  skip  one.  I  began 
on  Monday.  I  kept  away  all  day,  all  the 
evening,  and  all  the  next  day.  Tuesday 
evening,  just  before  dark,  I  took  the  path 
across  the  field.  The  two  girls  were  at 
work  making  a  flower-garden.  "  Pink 
and  Blue  "  had  a  spade,  and  was  actually 


spading  up  the  ground.  I  caught  it  from 
her  hand  so  quickly  that  she  looked  up 
almost  frightened.  Her  face  was  flushed 
with  exercise ;  but  her  blue  eyes  looked 
tired.  How  I  reproached  myself  for  not 
coming  sooner  !  At  dark,  I  went  in  with 
them.  We  took  our  accustomed  seats, 
and  I  read.  "  Paradise  regained  "  was 
what  I  kept  thinking  of.  Once,  when  I 
moved  my  seat,  that  I  might  be  directly 
opposite  Jane,  who  was  lying  on  the  couch, 
I  thought  I  saw  Ellen  and  her  mother  ex- 
change glances.  I  was  suspected,  then, 
— and  with  all  the  pains  1  had  taken,  too. 
This  rather  upset  me ;  and  what  with  my 
joy  at  being  with  Jane,  my  exertions  to 
hide  it,  and  my  mortification  at  being 
discovered,  my  reading,  I  fear,  was  far 
from  satisfactory. 

The  next  morning  I  went  early  to  the 
flower-garden,  and,  before  anybody  was 
stirring,  had  it  all  hoed  and  raked  over, 
so  that  no  more  hard  work  could  be  done 
there.  I  didn't  go  in.  Thursday  night  I 
went  again,  and  again  Saturday  night. 
The  next  week  I  skipped  two  evenings, 
and  the  next,  three,  and  flattered  my- 
self I  was  doing  bravely.  Jane  never 
asked  me  why  I  came  so  seldom,  but 
Ellen  did  frequently;  and  I  always  re- 
plied that  I  was  very  busy.  Those  were 
truly  days  of  suffering.  Nevertheless, 
having  formed  my  resolution,  I  determin- 
ed to  abide  by  it.  God  only  knew  what 
it  cost  me.  On  the  beautiful  May  morn- 
ings, and  during  the  long  "  after  tea," 
which  always  comes  into  country-life,  I 
could  watch  them,  watch  her,  from  my 
window,  while  the  planting,  watering, 
and  weeding  went  on  in  the  flower-gar- 
den. I  saw  them  go  in  at  dark,  saw  the 
light  appear  in  the  keeping-room,  and 
fancied  them  sitting  at  their  work,  won- 
dering, perhaps,  that  nobody  came  to  read 
to  them. 

One  day,  when  I  had  not  been  there 
for  three  days  and  nights,  I  received, 
while  at  work  in  my  shop,  a  sudden  sum- 
mons from  home.  My  mother,  the  little 
boy  said,  was  very  sick.  I  hurried  home 
in  great  agitation.  I  could  not  bear  the 
thought  that  sickness  or  death  should; 
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reach  my  dear  mother.  Mrs.  Wood  met 
me  at  the  door,  to  say  that  a  physician 
had  been  sent  for,  but  that  my  mother 
was  relieved  and  there  was  no  immediate 
danger.  I  hurried  to  her  chamber  and 
found  —  Jane  by  her  bedside.  For  all 
my  anxiety  about  my  mother,  I  felt  the 
hot  flush  spreading  over  my  face.  It 
seemed  so  good  to  see  her  taking  care  of 
rny  mother!  In  my  agitation,  I  caught 
hold  of  her  hand  and  spoke  before  I 
thought. 

"Oh,  Jane,"  I  whispered,  "I  am  so 
glad  you  are  here ! " 

Her  face  turned  as  red  as  fire.  I 
thought  she  was  angry  at  my  boldness, 
or,  perhaps,  because  I  called  her  Jane. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  I.  "  I  am  so  agi- 
tated about  mother  that  I  hardly  know 
what  I  am  about." 

When  the  doctor  came,  he  gave  hopes 
that  my  mother  would  recover ;  but  she 
never  did.  She  suffered  little,  but  grew 
weaker  and  weaker  every  day.  Jane 
was  with  her  day  and  night ;  for  my 
mother  liked  her  about  her  bed  better 
than  anybody.  Oh,  what  a  strange  two 
weeks  were  those !  My  mother  was  so 
much  to  me,  how  could  I  give  her  up  ? 
She  was  the  only  person  on  earth  who 
cared  for  me,  and  she  must  die !  Yet  side 
by  side  in  my  heart  with  this  great  grief 
was  the  great  joy  of  living,  day  after  day, 
night  after  night,  under  the  same  roof  with 
Jane.  By  necessity  thrown  constantly 
with  her,  feeling  bound  to  see  that  she, 
too,  did  not  get  sick,  with  watching  and 
weariness,  —  yet  feeling  myself  obliged  to 
measure  my  words,  to  keep  up  an  unnat- 
ural stiffness,  lest  I  should  break  down, 
and  she  know  all  my  weakness ! 

At  last  all  was  over,  —  my  mother  was 
dead.  It  is  of  no  use,  —  I  never  can  put 
into  words  the  frenzied  state  of  my 
feelings  at  that  time.  I  had  not  even 
the  poor  comfort  of  grieving  like  other 
people.  I  ground  my  teeth  and  almost 
cursed  myself,  when  the  feeling  would 
come  that  sorrow  for  my  mother's  death 
was  mingled  with  regrets  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  excuse  for  my  remaining 
in  the  same  neighborhood  with  Jane.  I 


reproached  myself  with  having  made  my 
mother's  death-bed  a  place  of  happiness ; 
for  my  conscience  told  me  that  those  two 
weeks  had  been,  in  one  sense,  the  hap- 
piest of  my  life. 

By  what  I  then  experienced  I  knew 
that  our  connection  must  be  broken  off 
entirely.  Half-way  work  had  already 
been  tried  too  long.  Sitting  by  the  dead 
body  of  my  mother,  gazing  upon  that 
face  which,  ever  since  I  could  remember, 
had  reflected  my  own  joys  and  sorrows, 
I  resolved  to  decide  once  for  all  upon  my 
future  course.  I  was  without  a  single  tie. 
In  all  the  wide  world,  not  a  person  cared 
whether  I  lived  or  died.  One  part  of 
the  wide  world,  then,  was  as  good  for  me 
as  another.  There  was  but  one  little 
spot  where  I  must  not  remain;  all  the 
rest  was  free  to  me.  I  took  the  map  of 
the  world.  I  was  a  little  past  thirty, 
healthy,  and  should  probably,  accidents 
excepted,  live  out  the  time  allotted  to 
man.  I  divided  the  land  mapped  out  be- 
fore me  into  fifteen  portions.  1  would 
live  two  years  in  each;  then,  being  an 
old  man,  I  would  gradually  draw  nearer 
to  this  forbidden  "little  spot,"  inquire 
what  had  become  of  the  Woods,  and  set- 
tle down  in  the  same  little  house,  patient- 
ly to  await  my  summons.  My  future  life 
being  thus  all  mapped  out,  I  arose  with 
calmness  to  perform  various  little  duties 
which  yet  remained  to  be  done  before 
the  funeral  could  take  place. 

Beautiful  flowers  were  in  the  room ; 
a  few  white  ones  were  at  my  mother's 
breast.  Jane  brought  them.  She  had 
done  everything,  and  I  had  not  even 
thanked  her.  How  could  I,  in  that  stiff 
way  I  had  adopted  towards  her  ? 

My  father  was  buried  beneath  an  elm- 
tree,  at  the  farthest  corner  of  the  garden. 
I  had  my  mother  laid  by  his  side.  When 
the  funeral  was  over,  Mrs.  Wood  and 
her  daughters  remained  at  the  house  to 
arrange  matters  somewhat,  and  to  give 
directions  to  the  young  servant,  who  was 
now  my  only  housekeeper.  At  one  time 
I  was  left  alone  with  Jane ;  the  others 
were  up  stairs.  Feeling  that  any  emo- 
tion on  my  part  might  reasonably  be  at- 
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tributed  to  my  affliction,  I  resolved  to 
thank  her  for  her  kindness.  I  rushed 
suddenly  up  to  her,  and,  seizing  her  hand, 
pressed  it  between  my  own. 

"  I  want  to  thank  you,  Jane,"  I  began, 
"  but  —  I  cannot." 

And  I  could  not,  for  I  trembled  all 
over,  and  something  choked  me  so  that  I 
could  not  speak  more. 

"  Oh,  don't,  Mr.  Allen  ! "  she  said ;  and 
the  tone  in  which  she  uttered  the  words 
startled  me. 

It  seemed  as  if  they  came  from  the 
very  depths  of  her  being.  Feeling  that 
I  could  not  control  myself,  I  rushed  out 
and  gained  my  own  chamber.  What 
passed  there  between  myself  and  my 
great  affliction  can  never  be  told. 

In  a  week's  time  all  was  ready  for  my 
departure.  I  gave  away  part  of  the  fur- 
niture to  some  poor  relations  of  my  fa- 
ther's. My  mother's  clothing  and  the 
silver  spoons,  which  were  marked  with 
her  maiden  name,  I  locked  up  in  a  trunk, 
and  asked  Mrs.  Wood  to  take  care  of  it. 
She  inquired  where  I  was  going,  and  I 
said  I  didn't  know.  I  didn't,  for  I  was 
not  to  decide  until  I  reached  Boston.  I 
think  she  thought  my  mind  was  impaired 
by  grief,  and  it  was.  I  spent  the  last 
evening,  there.  They  knew  I  was  to 
start  the  next  forenoon  in  the  stage,  and 
they  really  seemed  very  sober.  No  read- 
ing was  thought  of.  Jane  had  her  knit- 
ting-work, and  Mrs.  Wood  busied  herself 
about  her  mending.  The  witchy  little 
Ellen  was  quite  serious.  She  sat  in  a 
low  chair  by  the  fire,  sometimes  stirring 
up  the  coals  and  sometimes  the  conversa- 
tion. Jane  appeared  restless.  I  feared 
she  was  overwearied  with  watching  and 
her  long  attendance  on  my  mother,  for 
her  face  was  pale  and  she  had  a  head- 
ache. She  left  the  room  several  times. 
I  felt  uneasy  while  she  was  out ;  but  no 
less  so  when  she  came  back, — for  there 
was  a  strange  look  about  her  eyes. 

At  last  I  summoned  all  my  courage 
and  rose  to  depart. 

"I  will  not  say  good-bye,"  I  said,  in  a 
strange,  hollow  voice  ;  "  I  will  only  shake 
hands,  and  bid  you  good-night." 


I  shook  hands  with  them  all,  —  Jane 
last.  Her  hand  was  as  cold  as  clay.  I 
dared  not  try  to  speak,  but  rushed  ab- 
ruptly from  the  house.  Another  long 
night  of  misery ! 

When  I  judged,  from  the  sounds  be- 
low stairs,  that  my  little  servant  had 
breakfast  ready,  I  went  down  and  forced 
myself  to  eat ;  for  I  was  feeling  deathly 
faint,  and  knew  I  needed  food.,  I  gave 
directions  for  the  disposition  of  some  re- 
maining articles,  and  for  closing  the  house, 
then  walked  rapidly  towards  the  public- 
house  in  the  village,  where  my  trunks 
had  already  been  carried.  I  was  very 
glad  that  I  should  not  have  to  pass  the 
Woods'.  I  saw  the  girls  out  in  their  gar- 
den just  before  I  left,  and  took  a  last 
long  look,  but  was  sorry  I  did ;  it  did 
me  no  good. 

I  was  to  go  to  Boston  in  the  stage, 
and  then  take  a  vessel  to  New  York, 
whence  I  might  sail  for  any  part  of  the 
world.  When  I  arrived  at  the  tavern,  the 
Boston  stage  was  just  in,  and  the  driver 
handed  me  a  letter.  It  was  from  the 
mate  of  the  vessel,  saying  that  its  sailing 
would  be  delayed  two  days,  and  request- 
ing me  to  take  a  message  from  him  to  his 

O  O 

family,  who  lived  in  a  small  village  six 
miles  back  from  what  was  called  the  stage- 
road.  I  went  on  horseback,  performed  my 
errand,  dined  with  the  family,  and  return- 
ed at  dark  to  the  inn.  After  supper,  it 
occurred  to  me  to  go  to  the  Woods'  and 
surprise  them.  I  wanted  to  see  just  what 
they  were  doing,  and  just  how  they  look- 
ed,—just  how  she  looked.  But  a  moment's 
reflection  convinced  me  that  I  had  much 
better  not.  But  be  quiet  I  could  not, 
and  I  strolled  out  of  the  back-door  of  the 
inn,  and  so  into  a  wide  field  behind. 
There  was  a  moon,  but  swift  dark  clouds 
were  flying  across  it,  causing  alternate 
light  and  shadow.  I  strayed  on  through 
field  and  meadow,  hardly  knowing  whith- 
er I  went,  yet  with  a  half-consciousness 
that  I  should  find  myself  at  the  end  by 
my  mother's  grave.  I  felt,  therefore,  no 
surprise  when  I  saw  that  I  was  approach- 
ing, through  a  field  at  the  back  of  my 
garden,  the  old  elm-tree.  As  I  drew 
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near  the  grave,  the  moon,  appearing  from 
behind  a  cloud,  showed  me  the  form  of 
a  woman  leaning  against  the  tree.  She 
wore  no  bonnet,  —  nothing  but  a  shawl 
thrown  over  her  head.  Her  face  was 
turned  from  me,  but  I  knew  those  fea- 
tures, even  in  the  indistinct  moonlight, 
and  my  heart  gave  a  sudden  leap,  as  I 
pressed  eagerly  forward.  She  turned  in 
affright,  .half  screamed,  half  ran,  then, 
recognizing  me,  remained  still  as  a  statue. 

"  Mr.  Allen,  you  here  ?  I  thought  you 
were  gone,"  she  said,  at  last. 

"  Jane,  you  here  ?  "  said  I.  "  You 
ought  not ;  the  night  is  damp ;  you  will 
get  sick." 

Nevertheless,  I  went  on  talking,  told 
what  had  detained  me,  described  my 
journey  and  visit,  and  inquired  after 
her  family,  as  if  I  had  been  a  month  ab- 
sent. I  never  talked  so  easily  before ; 
for  I  knew  she  was  not  looking  in  my 
face,  and  forgot  how  my  voice  might  be- 
tray me.  I  spoke  of  my  mother,  of  how 
much  she  was  to  me,  of  my  utter  lone- 
liness, and  even  of  my  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

"  But  I  am  keeping  you  too  long,"  I 
exclaimed,  at  last ;  "  this  evening  air  is 
bad ;  you  must  go  home." 

I  walked  along  with  her,  up  through 
the  garden,  and  along  the  road  towards 
her  house.  I  did  not  offer  my  arm,  for 
I  dared  not  trust  myself  so  near.  The 
evening  wind  was  cool,  and  I  took  off  my 
hat  to  let  it  blow  upon  my  forehead,  for 
my  head  was  hot  and  my  brain  in  a  whirl. 
We  came  to  a  stop  at  the  gate,  beneath 
an  apple-tree,  then  in  full  bloom.  I 
think  now  that  my  mind  at  that  time  was 
not  —  exactly  sound.  The  severe  men- 
tal discipline  which  I  had  forced  upon 
myself,  the  long  striving  to  subdue  the 
strongest  feelings  of  a  man's  heart,  togeth- 
er with  my  real  heart-grief  at  my  moth- 
er's death,  were  enough,  certainly,  to 
craze  any  one.  I  was  crazy ;  for  I  only 
meant  to  say  "  Good-bye,"  but  I  said, 
"  Good-bye,  Jane ;  I  would  give  the  world 
to  stay,  but  I  must  go."  I  thought  I  was 
going  to  take  her  hand ;  but,  instead 
of  that,  I  took  her  face  between  my 


own  two  hands,  and  turned  it  up  to- 
wards mine.  First  I  kissed  her  cheeks. 
"  That  is  for  the  pink,"  I  said.  Then  her 
eyes.  "  And  that  is  for  the  blue.  And 
now  I  go.  You  won't  care,  will  you, 
Jane,  that  I  kissed  you  ?  I  shall  never 
trouble  you  any  more ;  you  know  you 
will  never  see  me  again.  Good-bye, 
Jane ! " 

I  grasped  her  hand  tightly  and  turned 
away.  I  thought  I  was  off,  but  she  did 
not  let  go  my  hand.  I  paused,  as  if  to 
hear  what  she  had  to  say.  She  had  hith- 
erto spoken  but  little ;  she  had  no  need, 
for  I  had  talked  with  all  the  rapidity  of 
insanity.  She  tried  to  speak  now,  but 
her  voice  was  husky,  and  she  almost  whis- 
pered. 

"  Why  do  you  go  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Because  I  must,  Jane,"  I  replied.  "  I 
must  go." 

"  And  why  must  you  go  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  Jane,  don't  ask  me  why  I  must 
go  ;  you  wouldn't,  if  you  knew  " 

There  I  stopped.  She  spoke  again. 
There  was  a  strange  tone  in  her  voice, 
and  I  could  feel  that  she  was  trembling 
all  over. 

"  Don't  go,  Henry." 

Never  before  had  she  called  me  Hen- 
ry, and  this,  together  with  her  strong 
emotion  and  the  desire  she  expressed  for 
me  to  stay,  shot  a  bright  thought  of  joy 
through  my  soul.  It  was  the  very  first 
moment  that  I  had  entertained  the  pos- 
sibility of  her  caring  for  me.  I  seemed 
another  being.  Strange  thoughts  flashed 
like  lightning  across  my  mind.  My  re- 
solve was  taken. 

"  Who  cares  whether  I  go  or  stay  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"/  care,"  said  she. 

I  took  both  her  hands  in  mine,  and, 
looking  full  in  her  face,  said,  in  a  low 
voice, — 

"  Jane,  how  much  do  you  care  ?  " 

"  A  whole  heart  full,"  she  replied,  in  a 
voice  as  low  and  as  earnest  as  my  own. 

She  was  leaning  on  the  fence  ;  I  lean- 
ed back  beside  her,  for  I  grew  sick  and 
faint,  thinking  of  the  great  joy  that  might 
be  coming. 
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"  Jane,"  said  I,  solemnly,  "  you  would- 
n't marry  me,  would  you  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  she  replied.  "  How 
can  I,  when  you  have  never  asked  me  ?  " 

"  Jane,"  said  I,  and  my  voice  sounded 
strange  even  to  myself,  "  I  hope  you  are 
not  trifling ;  —  you  never  would  dare,  did 
you  know  the  state  I  am  in,  that  I  have 
been  in  for  —  oh,  so  long  !  But  I  can't 
have  hidden  all  my  love.  Can't  you  see 
how  my  life  almost  is  hanging  upon  your 
answer  ?  Jane,  do  you  love  me,  and 
will  you  be  my  wife  ? " 

"  Henry,"  she  replied,  softly,  but  firm- 
ly, "  I  do  love  you.  I  have  loved  you  a 
long,  long  time,  and  I  shall  be  proud  to 
be  your  wife,  if —  you  think  me  worthy." 

It  was  more  than  I  could  bear.  The 
sleepless  nights,  the  days  of  almost  entire 
fasting,  together  with  all  my  troubles,  had 
been  too  much  for  me.  I  was  weak  in 
body  and  in  mind. 

"  Oh,  Jane ! "  was  all  I  could  say.  Then, 
leaning  my  head  upon  her  shoulder,  I 
cried  like  a  child.  It  didn't  seem  child- 
ish then. 

"  Oh,  but,  Henry,  I  won't,  then,  if  you 
feel  so  badly  about  it,"  said  she,  half 
laughing.  Then,  changing  her  tone,  she 
begged  me  to  become  calm.  But  in  vain. 
The  barriers  were  broken  down,  and  the 
tide  of  emotion,  long  suppressed,  must 
gush  forth.  She  evidently  came  to  this 
conclusion.  She  stood  quiet  and  silent, 
and  at  last  began  timidly  stroking  my 
hair.  I  shall  never  forget  the  first  touch 
of  her  hand  upon  my  forehead.  It  sooth- 
ed me,  or  else  my  emotion  was  spent; 
for,  after  a  while,  I  became  quite  still. 

"  Oh,  Jane,"  I  whispered,  "  my  sor- 
row I  could  bear ;  but  this  strange  happi- 
ness overwhelms  me.  Can  it  be  true  ? 
Oh,  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  be  so  happy ! 
How  came  you  to  love  me,  Jane  ?  You 
are  so  beautiful,  and  I  —  I  am  so  " 

"  You  are  so  good,  Henry ! "  she  ex- 
claimed, earnestly, —  "too  good  for  me! 
You  are  a  true-hearted,  noble  soul,  worthy 
the  love  of  any  woman.  If  you  weren't 
so  bashful,"  she  continued,  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  I  should  not  say  so  much ;  but  — 
do  you  suppose  nobody  is  happy  but 


yourself?  There  is  somebody  who  scarce- 
ly more  than  an  hour  ago  was  weeping  bit- 
ter tears,  feeling  that  the  greatest  joy  of 
her  life  was  gone  forever.  But  now  her 
joy  has  returned  to  her,  her  heart  is  glad, 
she  trembles  with  happiness.  Oh,  Hen- 
ry, 'it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  be  so  hap- 
py!'» 

I  could  not  answer ;  so  I  drew  her  close 
up  to  me.  She  was  mine  now,  and  why 
should  I  not  press  her  closely  to  my  heart, 
— that  heart  so  brimful  of  love  for  her? 
There  was  a  little  bench  at  the  foot  of  the 
apple-tree,  and  there  I  made  her  sit  down 
by  me  and  answer  the  many  eager  ques- 
tions I  had  to  ask.  I  forgot  all  about 
the  dampness  and  the  evening  air.  She 
told  how  her  mother  had  liked  me  from 
the  first,  —  how  they  were  informed,  by 
somt*fe\v  acquaintances  they  had  made  in 
the  village,  of  my  early  disappointment, 
and  also  of  the  peculiar  state  of  mind  in- 
to which  I  was  thrown  by  those  early 
troubles ;  but  when  she  began  to  love 
me  she  couldn't  tell.  She  had  often 
thought  I  cared  for  her,  —  mentioned  the 

O  ' 

day  when  I  found  her  at  my  mother's 
bedside,  also  the  day  of  the  funeral ;  but 
so  well  had  I  controlled  my  feelings  that 
she  was  never  sure  until  that  night. 

"  I  trust  you  will  not  think  me  unmaid- 
enly,  Henry,"  said  she,  looking  timidly 
up  in  my  face.  "  You  won't  think  worse 
of  me,  will  you,  for  —  for  almost  offering 
myself  to  you  ?  " 

There  was  but  one  answer  to  this,  and 
I  failed  not  to  give  it.  'T  was  a  very  ear- 
nest answer,  and  she  drew  back  a  little. 
Her  voice  grew  lower  and  lower,  while 
she  told  how,  at  my  shaking  hands  the 
night  before,  she  almost  fainted,  —  how 
she  longed  to  say  "  Stay,"  but  dared  not, 
for  I  was  so  stiff  and  cold  :  how  could 
she  say,  "  Don't  go,  Mr.  Allen  ;  please 
stay  and  marry  me"? — how  she  passed 
a  wretched  night  and  day,  and  walked 
out  at  evening  to  be  alone, — how  she  felt 
that  she  could  go  nowhere  but  to  my 
mother's  grave, —  and,  finally,  how  over- 
whelmed with  joy  she  was  when  I  came 
upon  her  so  suddenly. 

All  this  she  told  me,  speaking  softly  and 
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slowly,  for  which  I  was  thankful ;  for  I  of  the  furniture  I  had  given  away,  by  giv- 
liked  to  feel  the  sweet  words  of  healing,  ing  new  in  exchange,  the  old  being  dear- 
dropping  one  by  one  upon  my  heart.  er  to  both  Jane  and  myself,  —  and,  final- 

In  the  midst  of  our  talk,  we  heard  the  ly,  that  our  wedding  should  be  very  quiet, 

front-door  of  the  house  open.  and  should  take  place  as  soon  as  Jane 

"  They  are  coming  to  look  for  me,"  could  be  got  ready.     Through  it  all  I  sat 

said  Jane.     "  You  will  go  in  ?  "  like  one  in  a  dream,  assenting  to  every- 

Hand  in  hand  we  walked  up  the  path-  thing,  for  everything  seemed  very  desir- 

way.      We   met  Ellen  half-way  down.  able. 

She  started  with  surprise  at  seeing  me.  As  soon  as  possible,  I  reopened  my 

"  Why,  Mr.  Allen !"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  house,  and  established  myself  there  with 

thought  you  a  hundred  miles  off.     Why,  the  same  little  servant.     It  took  Jane 

Jane,  mother  was  afraid  you  had  fallen  about  a  month  to  get  ready,  and  it  took 

down  the  well."  me  some  years  to  feel  wholly  my  own  hap- 

She  tripped  gayly  into  the  house.  piness. 

"  Mother ! "  she  called  out, — "  you  sent  The  old  house  is  still  standing ;  but  af- 
me  for  one,  and  I  have  brought  you  two."  ter  Mrs.  Wood  died,  and  Ellen  was  mar- 
Jane  and  I  walked  in  hand  in  hand ;  ried,  we  moved  into  the  village ;  for  the 
for  I  would  not  let  her  go.      Her  mother  railroad  came  very  near  us,  cutting  right 
looked  surprised,  but  well  pleased.  through  the  path  "  across  the  field."    I 

"  Mrs.  Wood,"  said  I,  "  Jane  has  asked  had  the  bodies  of  my  father  and  mother 

me  to  stay,  and  I  am  going  to."  removed  to  the  new  cemetery. 

Nothing  more  was  needed;  our  faces  My  wife  has  been  to  me  a  lifelong 

told  the  rest.  blessing,  my  heart's   joy  and  comfort. 

"Now  Heaven  be  praised,"  she  re-  They  who  have  not  tried  it  can  never 

plied,  "  that  we  are  still  to  have  you  with  know  how  much  love  there  is  in  a  wom- 

us !   I  could  not  help  thinking,  that,  if  you  an's  heart.     The  pink  still  lingers  on  her 

only  knew  how  much  we  cared  for  you,  cheek,  and  her  blue  eye  has  that  same 

you  would  not  have  been  in  such  a  hurry  expression  which  so  bewitched  me  in  my 

to  leave  us."     And  she  glanced  signifi-  younger  days.    The  spell  has  never  been 

cantly  towards  Jane.  broken.    I  am  an  old  man  and  she  is 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  an  old  woman,  and,  though  I  don't  do 

the  most  interesting  explanations.  I  pass-  it  before  folks,  lest  they  call  us  two  old 

ed  the  night  at  the  village  inn,  as  I  had  fools,  yet,  when  I  come  in  and  find  her 

intended,  —  passed  it,  not  in  sleep,  but  in  all  alone,  I  am  free  to  own  that  I  do  hug 

planning  and  replanning,  and  in  trying  and  kiss  her,  and  always  mean  to.     If 

to  persuade  myself  that  "  Pink  and  Blue  "  anybody  is  inclined  to   laugh,  let  him 

was  my  own  to  keep.  just  come  and  see  how  beautiful  she  is. 

The  next  day  I  spent  at  the  Woods'.  It  Our  sons  are  away  now,  and  all  our 

was  the  first  really  happy  day  of  my  life,  daughters  are  married  but  one.     I  'm 

In  the  afternoon,  I  took  a  long  walk  with  glad  they  haven't  taken  her,  —  she  looks 

Jane,  through  green  lanes,  and  orchards  so  much  as  her  mother  did  when  I  first 

white  and  fragrant  with  blossoms.     In  knew  her.     Her  name  is  Jane  Wood  Al- 

the  evening,  the  family  assembled,  and  len.    She  goes  in  the  village  by  the  name 

we  held  sweet  council  together.     It  was  of  Jennie  Allen ;  but  I  like  Jane  better, 

decided  unanimously,  that,  situated  as  I  —  Jane  Wood. 

was,  there  was  no  reason  for  delaying  the  That  is  a  true  account  of  "  How  I  won 

wedding,  —  that  I  should  repossess  myself  my  wife." 
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THE  street  was  narrow,  close,  and  dark, 
And  flanked  with  antique  masonry, 

The  shelving  eaves  left  for  an  ark 
But  one  long  strip  of  summer  sky. 
But  one  long  line  to  bless  the  eye  — 
The  thin  white  cloud  lay  not  so  high, 
Only  some  brown  bird,  skimming  nigh, 
From  wings  whence  all  the  dew  was  dry 

Shook  down  a  dream  of  forest  scents, 

Of  odorous  blooms  and  sweet  contents, 
Upon  the  weary  passers-by. 

Ah,  few  but  haggard  brows  had  part 
Below  that  street's  uneven  crown, 

And  there  the  murmurs  of  the  mart 
Swarmed  faint  as  hums  of  drowsy  noon. 
With  voices  chiming  in  quaint  tune 
From  sun-soaked  hulls  long  wharves  adown, 
The  singing  sailors  rough  and  brown 
Won  far  melodious  renown, 

Here,  listening  children  ceasing  play, 

And  mothers  sad  their  well-a-way, 
In  this  old  breezy  sea-board  town. 

Ablaze  on  distant  banks  she  knew, 

Spreading  their  bowls  to  catch  the  sun, 
Magnificent  Dutch  tulips  grew 

With  pompous  color  overrun. 

By  light  and  snow  from  heaven  won 

Their  misty  web  azaleas  spun ; 

Low  lilies  pale  as  any  nun, 

Their  pensile  bells  rang  one  by  one ; 
And  spicing  all  the  summer  air 
Gold  honeysuckles  everywhere 

Their  trumpets  blew  in  unison. 

Than  where  blood-cored  carnations  stood 

She  fancied  richer  hues  might  be, 
Scents  rarer  than  the  purple  hood 

Curled  over  in  the  fleur-de-lis. 

Small  skill  in  learned  names  had  she, 

Yet  whatso  wealth  of  land  or  sea 

Had  ever  stored  her  memory, 

She  decked  its  varied  imagery 
Where,  in  the  highest  of  the  row 
Upon  a  sill  more  white  than  snow, 

She  nourished  a  pomegranate-tree. 
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Some  lover  from  a  foreign  clime, 
.    Some  roving  gallant  of  the  main, 
Had  brought  it  on  a  gay  spring-time, 
And  told  her  of  the  nacar  stain 
The  thing  would  wear  when  bloomed  again. 
Therefore  all  garden  growths  in  vain 
Their  glowing  ranks  swept  through  her  brain, 
The  plant  was  knit  by  subtile  chain 
To  all  the  balm  of  Southern  zones, 
The  incenses  of  Eastern  thrones, 
The  tinkling  hem  of  Aaron's  train. 

The  almond  shaking  in  the  sun 

On  some  high  place  ere  day  begin, 

Where  winds  of  myrrh  and  cinnamon 
Between  the  tossing  plumes  have  been, 
It  called  before  her,  and  its  kin 
The  fragrant  savage  balaustine 
Grown  from  the  ruined  ravelin 
That  tawny  leopards  couch  them  in ; 

But  this,  if  rolling  in  from  seas 

It  only  caught  the  salt-fumed  breeze, 
Would  have  a  grace  they  might  not  win. 

And  for  the  fruit  that  it  should  bring, 
One  globe  she  pictured,  bright  and  near, 

Crimson,  and  throughly  perfuming 
All  airs  that  brush  its  shining  sphere. 
In  its  translucent  atmosphere 
Afrite  and  Princess  reappear,  — 
Through  painted  panes  the  scattered  spear 
Of  sunrise  scarce  so  warm  and  clear,  — 

And  pulped  with  such  a  golden  juice, 

Ambrosial,  that  one  cannot  choose 

But  find  the  thought  most  sumptuous  cheer. 

Of  all  fair  women  she  was  queen, 
And  all  her  beauty,  late  and  soon, 

O'ercame  you  like  the  mellow  sheen 
Of  some  serene  autumnal  noon. 
Her  presence  like  a  sweetest  tune 
Accorded  all  your  thoughts  in  one. 
Than  last  year's  alder-tufts  in  June 
Browner,  yet  lustrous  as  a  moon 

Her  eyes  glowed  on  you,  and  her  hair 

With  such  an  air  as  princes  wear 

She  trimmed  black-braided  in  a  crown. 

A  perfect  peace  prepared  her  days, 

Few  were  her  wants  and  small  her  care, 

No  weary  thoughts  perplexed  her  ways, 
She  hardly  knew  if  she  were  fair. 
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Bent  lightly  at  her  needle  there 

In  that  small  room  stair  over  stair, 

All  fancies  blithe  and  debonair 

She  deftly  wrought  on  fabrics  rare, 
All  clustered  moss,  all  drifting  snow, 
All  trailing  vines,  all  flowers  that  blow, 

Her  daedal  fingers  laid  them  bare. 

Still  at  the  slowly  spreading  leaves 

She  glanced  up  ever  and  anon, 
If  yet  the  shadow  of  the  eaves 

Had  paled  the  dark  gloss  they  put  on. 

But  while  her  smile  like  sunlight  shone, 

The  life  danced  to  such  blossom  blown 

That  all  the  roses  ever  known, 

Blanche  of  Provence,  Noisette,  or  Yonne, 
Wore  no  such  tint  as  this  pale  streak 
That  damasked  half  the  rounding  cheek 

Of  each  bud  great  to  bursting  grown. 

And  when  the  perfect  flower  lay  free, 

Like  some  great  moth  whose  gorgeous  wings 
Fan  o'er  the  husk  unconsciously, 

Silken,  in  airy  balancings,  — 

She  saw  all  gay  dishevellings 

Of  fairy  flags,  whose  revellings 

Illumine  night's  enchanted  rings. 

So  royal  red  no  blood  of  kings 
She  thought,  and  Summer  in  the  room 
Sealed  her  escutcheon  on  their  bloom, 

In  the  glad  girl's  imaginings. 

Now,  said  she,  in  the  heart  of  the  woods 

The  sweet  south-winds  assert  their  power, 
And  blow  apart  the  snowy  snoods 

Of  trilliums  in  their  thrice-green  bower. 

Now  all  the  swamps  are  flushed  with  dower 

Of  viscid  pink,  where,  hour  by  hour, 

The  bees  swim  amorous,  and  a  shower 

Reddens  the  stream  where  cardinals  tower. 
Far  lost  in  fern  of  fragrant  stir 
Her  fancies  roam,  for  unto  her 

All  Nature  came  in  this  one  flower. 

Sometimes  she  set  it  on  the  ledge 

That  it  might  not  be  quite  forlorn 
Of  wind  and  sky,  where  o'er  the  edge, 

Some  gaudy  petal,  slowly  borne, 

Fluttered  to  earth  in  careless  scorn, 

Caught,  for  a  fallen  piece  of  morn 

From  kindling  vapors  loosely  shorn, 

By  urchins  ragged  and  wayworn, 
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Who  saw,  high  on  the  stone  embossed, 
A  laughing  face,  a  hand  that  tossed 
A  prodigal  spray  just  freshly  torn. 

What  wizard  hints  across  them  fleet,  — 
These  heirs  of  all  the  town's  thick  sin, 

Swift  gypsies  of  the  tortuous  street, 
With  childhood  yet  on  cheek  and  chin ! 
What  voices  dropping  through  the  din 
An  airy  murmuring  begin, — 
These  floating  flakes,  so  fine  and  thin, 
Were  they  and  rock-laid  earth  akin  ? 

Some  woman  of  the  gods  was  she, 

The  generous  maiden  in  her  glee  ? 
And  did  whole  forests  grow  within  ? 

A  tissue  rare  as  the  hoar-frost, 

White  as  the  mists  spring  dawns  condemn, 

The  shadowy  wrinkles  round  her  lost, 
She  wrought  with  branch  and  anadem, 
Through  the  fine  meshes  netting  them, 
Pomegranate-flower  and  leaf  and  stem. 
Dropping  it  o'er  her  diadem 
TO  float  below  her  gold-stitched  hem, 

Some  duchess  through  the  court  should  sail 

Hazed  in  the  cloud  of  this  white  veil, 
As  when  a  rain-drop  mists  a  gem. 

Her  tresses  once  when  this  was  done, 

— Vanished  the  skein,  the  needle  bare,  — 

She  dressed  with  wreaths  vermilion 
Bright  as  a  trumpet's  dazzling  blare. 
Nor  knew  that  in  Queen  Dido's  hair, 
Loading  the  Carthaginian  air, 
Ancestral  blossoms  flamed  as  fair 
As  any  ever  hanging  there. 

While  o'er  her  cheek  their  scarlet  gleam 

Shot  down  a  vivid  varying  beam, 
Like  sunshine  on  a  brown-bronzed  pear. 

And  then  the  veil  thrown  over  her, 
The  vapor  of  the  snowy  lace 

Fell  downward,  as  the  gossamer 

Tossed  from  the  autumn  winds'  wild  race 
Falls  round  some  garden-statue's  grace. 
Beneath,  the  blushes  on  her  face 
Fled  with  the  Naiad's  shifting  chase 
When  flashing  through  a  watery  space. 

And  in  the  dusky  mirror  glanced 

A  splendid  phantom,  where  there  danced 
All  brilliances  in  paler  trace. 
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A  spicery  of  sweet  perfume, 

As  if  from  regions  rankly  green 
And  these  rich  hoards  of  bud  and  bloom, 

Lay  every  waft  of  air  between. 

Out  of  some  heaven's  unfancied  screen 

The  gorgeous  vision  seemed  to  lean. 

The  Oriental  kings  have  seen 

Less  beauty  in  their  dais-queen, 
And  any  limner's  pencil  then 
Had  drawn  the  eternal  love  of  men,     » 

But  twice  Chance  will  not  intervene. 

For  soon  with  scarce  a  loving  sigh 

She  lifts  it  off  half  unaware, 
While  through  the  clinging  folds  held  high, 

Arachnean  in  a  silver  snare 

Her  rosy  fingers  nimbly  fare, 

Till  gathered  square  with  dainty  care. 

But  still  she  leaves  the  flowery  flare 

—  Such  as  Dame  Venus'  self  might  wear  — 
Where  first  she  placed  them,  since  they  blow 
More  bounteous  color  hanging  so, 

And  seem  more  native  to  the  air. 

Anon  the  mellow  twilight  came 

With  breath  of  quiet  gently  freed 
From  sunset's  felt  but  unseen  flame. 

Then  by  her  casement  wheeled  in  speed 

Strange  films,  and  half  the  wings  indeed 

That  steam  in  rainbows  o'er  the  mead, 

Now  magnified  in  mystery,  lead 

Great  revolutions  to  her  heed. 
And  leaning  out,  the  night  o'erhead, 
Wind-tossed  in  many  a  shining  thread, 

Hung  one  long  scarf  of  glittering  brede. 

Then  as  it  drew  its  streamers  there, 

And  furled  its  sails  to  fill  and  flaunt 
Along  fresh  firmaments  of  air 

When  ancient  morn  renewed  his  chant,  — 

She  sighed  in  thinking  on  the  plant 

Drooping  so  languidly  aslant ; 

Fancied  some  fierce  noon's  forest-haunt 

Where  wild  red  things  loll  forth  and  pant, 
Their  golden  antlers  wave,  and  still 
Sigh  for  a  shower  that  shall  distil 

The  largess  gracious  nights  do  grant. 

The  oleanders  in  the  South 

Drape  gray  hills  with  their  rose,  she  thought, 

The  yellow-tasselled  broom  through  drouth 

Bathing  in  half  a  heaven  is  caught. 
VOL.  VII.  37 
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Jasmine  and  myrtle  flowers  are  sought 

By  winds  that  leave  them  fragrance-fraught. 

To  them  the  wild  bee's  path  is  taught, 

The  crystal  spheres  of  rain  are  brought, 
Beside  them  on  some  silent  spray 
The  nightingales  sing  night  away, 

The  darkness  wooes  them  in  such  sort. 

But  this,  close  shut  beneath  a  roof, 

Knows  not  the  night,  the  tranquil  spell, 
The  stillness  of  the  wildwood  ouphe, 

The  magic  dropped  on  moor  and  fell. 

No  cool  dew  soothes  its  fiery  shell, 

Nor  any  star,  a  red  sardel, 

Swings  painted  there  as  in  a  well. 

Dyed  like  a  stream  of  muscadel 
No  white-skinned  snake  coils  in  its  cup 
To  drink  its  soul  of  sweetness  up, 

A  honeyed  hermit  in  his  cell. 

No  humming-bird  in  emerald  coat, 

Shedding  the  light,  and  bearing  fain 
His  ebon  spear,  while  at  his  throat 

The  ruby  corselet  sparkles  plain, 

On  wings  of  misty  speed  astain 

With  amber  lustres,  hangs  amain, 

And  tireless  hums  his  happy  strain ; 

Emperor  of  some  primeval  reign, 
Over  the  ages  sails  to  spill 
The  luscious  juice  of  this,  and  thrill 

Its  very  heart  with  blissful  pain. 

As  if  the  flowers  had  taken  flight 

Or  as  the  crusted  gems  should  shoot 
From  hidden  hollows,  or  as  the  light 

Had  blossomed  into  prisms  to  flute 

Its  secret  that  before  was  mute, 

Atoms  where  fire  and  tint  dispute, 

No  humming-birds  here  hunt  their  fruit. 

No  burly  bee  with  banded  suit 
Here  dusts  him,  no  full  ray  by  stealth 
Sifts  through  it  stained  with  warmer  wealth 

Where  fair  fierce  butterflies  salute. 

Nor  night  nor  day  brings  to  my  tree, 

She  thought,  the  free  air's  choice  extremes, 

But  yet  it  grows  as  joyfully 

And  floods  my  chamber  with  its  beams, 
So  that  some  tropic  land  it  seems 
Where  oranges  with  ruddy  gleams, 
And  aloes,  whose  weird  flowers  the  creams 
Of  long  rich  centuries  one  deems, 
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Wave  through  the  softness  of  the  gloom,  • 
And  these  may  blush  a  deeper  bloom 
Because  they  gladden  so  my  dreams. 

The  sudden  street-lights  in  moresque 
Broke  through  her  tender  murmuring, 

And  on  her  ceiling  shades  grotesque 
Reeled  in  a  bacchanalian  swing. 
Then  all  things  swam,  and  like  a  ring 
Of  bubbles  welling  from  a  spring 
Breaking  in  deepest  coloring 
Flower-spirits  paid  her  minist'ring. 

Sleep,  fusing  all  her  senses,  soon 

Fanned  over  her  in  drowsy  rune 
All  night  long  a  pomegranate  wing. 
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ON  the  head-waters  of  the  Wabash, 
near  Lake  Erie,  we  first  meet  with  those 
grassy  plains  to  which  the  early  French 
explorers  of  the  West  gave  the  name  of 
Prairies.  In  Southern  Michigan,  they 
become  more  frequent;  in  the  State  of 
Indiana,  still  more  so ;  and  when  we  ar- 
rive in  Illinois,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
Prairie  State  proper,  three-quarters  of  its 
territory  being  open  meadow,  or  prairie. 
Southern  Wisconsin  is  partly  of  this 
character,  and,  on  crossing  the  Missis- 
sippi, most  of  the  surface  of  both  Iowa 
and  Minnesota  is  also  prairie. 

Illinois,  with  little  exception,  is  one  vast 
prairie,  —  dotted,  it  is  true,  with  groves, 
and  intersected  with  belts  of  timber,  but 
still  one  great  open  plain.  This  State, 
then,  being  the  type  of  the  prairie  lands, 
a  sketch  of  its  history,  political,  physi- 
cal, and  agricultural,  will  tolerably  well 
represent  that  of  the  whole  prairie  re- 
gion. 

The  State  of  Illinois  was  originally 
part  of  Florida,  and  belonged  to  Spain, 
by  the  usual  tenure  of  European  title  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  King  of 
France  or  Spain  was  endowed  by  His 
Holiness  with  half  a  continent ;  the  rights 


of  the  occupants  of  the  soil  never  for  a 
moment  being  considered.  So  the  Span- 
iard, in  1541,  having  planted  his  flag  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  whole  of  the  vast  region 
watered  by  its  tributary  streams,  and  Il- 
linois and  Wisconsin  became  Spanish 
colonies,  and  all  their  native  inhabitants 
vassals  of  His  Most  Catholic  Majesty. 
The  settlement  of  the  country  was,  how- 
ever, never  attempted  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  devoted  themselves  to  their  more  lu- 
crative colonies  in  South  America. 

The  French  missionaries  and  fur-trad- 
ers found  their  way  from  Canada  into 
these  parts  at  an  early  day;  and  in  1667 
Robert  de  la  Salle  made  his  celebrated 
explorations,  in  which  he  took  possession 
of  the  territory  of  Illinois  in  behalf  of 
the  French  crown.  And  here  we  may 
remark,  that  the  relations  of  the  Jesuits 
and  early  explorers  give  a  delightful  pic- 
ture of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  prai- 
ries. Compared  with  their  savage  neigh- 
bors, the  Illini  seem  to  have  been  a  fa- 
vored people.  The  climate  was  mild,  and 
the  soil  so  fertile  as  to  afford  liberal  re- 
turns even  to  their  rude  husbandry ;  the 
rivers  and  lakes  abounded  in  fish  and 
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fowl :  the  groves  swarmed  with  deer  and 

7  O 

turkeys,  —  bustards  the  French  called 
them,  after  the  large  gallinaceous  bird 
•which  they  remembered  on  the  plains  of 
Normandy ;  and  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
prairies  was  blackened  by  herds  of  wild 
cattle,  or  buffaloes.  The  influence  of  this 
fair  and  fertile  land  seems  to  have  been 
felt  by  its  inhabitants.  They  came  to  meet 
Father  Marquette,  offering  the  calumet, 
brilliant  with  many-colored  plumes,  with 
the  gracious  greeting, — "  How  beautiful  is 
the  sun,  O  Frenchman,  when  thou  comest 
to  us !  Thou  shalt  enter  in  peace  all  our 
dwellings."  A  very  different  reception 
from  that  offered  by  the  stern  savages  of 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth  to  John  Smith 
and  Miles  Standish !  So,  in  peace  and 
plenty,  remained  for  many  years  this  par- 
adise in  the  prairies. 

About  the  year  1700,  Illinois  was  in- 
cluded in  Louisiana,  and  came  under  the 
sway  of  Louis  XIV.,  who,  in  1712,  pre- 
sented to  Anthony  Crozat  the  whole  ter- 
ritory of  Louisiana,  Illinois,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, —  a  truly  royal  gift ! 

The  fortunate  recipient,  however,  hav- 
ing spent  vast  sums  upon  the  territo- 
ry without  any  returns,  surrendered  his 
grant  to  the  crown  a  few  years  after- 
wards ;  and  a  trading  company,  called 
the  Company  of  the  Indies,  was  got  up 
by  the  famous  John  Law,  on  the  basis 
of  these  lands.  The  history  of  that  ear-  ' 
liest  of  Western  land-speculations  is  too 
well  known  to  need  repetition ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  it  was  conducted  upon  a 
scale  of  magnificence  in  comparison  with 
which  our  modern  imitations  in  1836  and 
1856  were  feeble  indeed.  A  monument 
of  it  stood  not  many  years  ago  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  ruins  of 
Fort  Chartres,  which  was  built  by  Law 
when  at  the  height  of  his  fortune,  at  a 
cost  of  several  millions  of  livres,  and 
which  toppled  over  into  the  river  in  a 
recent  inundation. 

In  1759  the  French  power  in  North 
America  was  broken  forever  by  Wolfe, 
upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham ;  and  in 
1763,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  all  the 
French  possessions  upon  this  continent 


were  ceded  to  England,  and  the  territory 
of  the  Illinois  became  part  of  the  British 
empire. 

Pontiac,  the  famous  Ottawa  chief,  af- 
ter fighting  bravely  on  the  French  side 
through  the  war,  refused  to  be  trans- 
ferred with  the  territory ;  he  repaired  to 
Illinois,  where  he  was  killed  by  a  Peoria 
Indian.  His  tribe,  the  Ottawas,  with  their 
allies,  the  Pottawattomies  and  Chippewas, 
in  revenge,  made  war  upon  the  Peorias 
and  their  confederates,  the  Kaskaskias 
and  Cahokias,  in  which  contest  these  lat- 
ter tribes  were  nearly  exterminated. 

At  this  time,  the  French  population 
of  Illinois  amounted  to  about  three  thou- 
sand persons,  who  were  settled  along  the 
Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers,  where  their 
descendants  remain  to  this  day,  preserv- 
ing a  well-defined  national  character  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  flood  of  Anglo- 
American  immigration  which  iplls  around 
them. 

Illinois  remained  under  British  rule 
till  the  year  1778,  when  George  Rogers 
Clarke,  with  four  companies  of  Virgin- 
ia rangers,  marched  from  Williamsburg, 
a  distance  of  thirteen  hundred  miles, 
through  a  hostile  wilderness,  captured  the 
British  posts  of  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia, 
and  annexed  a  territory  larger  than  Great 
Britain  to  the  new  Republic.  Many  of 
Colonel  Clarke's  rangers,  pleased  with 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country, 
settled  in  Illinois;  but  the  Indians  were 
so  numerous  and  hostile,  that  the  settlers 
were  obliged  to  live  in  fortified  stations, 
or  block-houses,  and  the  population  re- 
mained very  scanty  for  many  years. 

In  1809  Illinois  was  made  into  a  sep- 
arate Territory,  and  Ninian  Edwards  ap- 
pointed its  first  Governor. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  Tecumseh,  an 
Indian  chief  of  remarkable  ability,  en- 
deavored to  form  a  coalition  of  all  the 
tribes  against  the  Americans,  but  with 
only  partial  success.  He  inflicted  severe 
losses  upon  them,  but  was  finally  defeat- 
ed and  slain  at  the  Battle  of  the  Thames, 
leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  greatest  hero  and  noblest  patriot 
of  his  race. 
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In  1818,  Illinois,  then  having  a  popu-  voyage  was  long,  tedious,  and  expensive, 
lation  of  about  forty-five  thousand,  was  and  when  the  farmer  arrived,  he  found 
admitted  into  the  Union.  The  State  was  himself  in  a  strange  city,  where  all  were 
formed  out  of  that  territory  which  by  the  combined  against  him,  and  often  he  was 
Ordinance  of  1787  was  dedicated  to  free-  cheated  out  of  his  property,  —  returning 
dom  ;  but  there  was  a  strong  party  in  the  on  foot  by  a  long  and  dangerous  jour- 
State  who  wished  for  the  introduction  of  ney  to  a  desolate  farm,  which  had  been 
slavery,  and  in  order  to  effect  this  it  was  neglected  during  his  absence.  Thus  two 
necessary  to  call  a  convention  to  amend  crops  were  sometimes  lost  in  taking  one 
the  Constitution.  On  this  arose  a  desper-  to  market. 

ate  contest  between  the  two  principles,  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
and  it  ended  in  the  triumph  of  freedom,  pie  were  simple  and  primitive.  The  cos- 
Among  those  opposed  to  the  introduction  tume  of  the  men  was  a  raccoon-skin  cap, 
of  slavery  were  Morris  Birkbeck,  Gov-  linsey  hunting-shirt,  buck-skin  leggings 
ernor  Coles,  David  Blackwell,  Judge  and  moccasons,  with  a  butcher-knife  in 
Lockwood,  and  Daniel  P.  Cook.  It  was  the  belt.  The  women  wore  cotton  or 
a  fitting  memorial  of  the  latter,  that  the  woollen  frocks,  striped  with  blue  dye  and 
County  of  Cook,  containing  the  great  Turkey-red,  and  spun,  woven,  and  made 
commercial  city  of  Chicago,  should  bear  with  their  own  hands ;  they  went  bare- 
his  name.  The  names  of  the  pro-slavery  footed  and  bareheaded,  except  on  Sun- 
leaders  we  will  leave  to  oblivion.  days,  when  they  covered  the  head  with  a 

In  1824  the  lead  mines  near  Galena  cotton  handkerchief.     It  is  told  of  a  cer- 

began  to  be  worked  to  advantage,  and  tain  John  Grammar,  for  many  years  a 
thousands  of  persons  from  Southern  Illi-  -  representative  from  Union  County,  and 

nois  and  Missouri  swarmed  thither.    The  a  man  of  some  note  in  the  State  coun- 

Illinoisans  ran  up  the  river  in  the  spring,  cils,  though   he   could  neither  read  nor 

worked  in   the   mines  during  the  sum-  write,  that  in   1816,  when  he  was  first 

mer,  and  returned  to  their  homes  down  elected,  lacking  the  necessary  apparel, 

the  river  in  the  autumn,  —  thus  resem-  he  and  his  sons  gathered  a  large  quan- 

bling  in  their  migrations  the  fish  so  com-  tity  of  hazel-nuts,  which  they  took  to 

mon  in  the  Western  waters,  called  the  the  nearest  town  and  sold  for  enough 

Sucker.     It  was  also  observed  that  great  blue  strouding  to  make  a  suit  of  clothes, 

hordes  of  uncouth  ruffians  came  up  to  The  pattern  proved  to  be  scanty,  and  the 
the  mines  from  Missouri,  and  it  was  4  women  of  the  household  could  only  get 

therefore  said  that  she  had  vomited  forth  out  a  very  bob-tailed  coat  and  leggings. 

all  her  worst  population.      Thenceforth  With  these  Mr.  Grammar  started  for  Kas- 

the  Missourians  were  called  "Pukes,"  and  kaskia,  the  seat  of  government,  and  these 

the  people  of  Illinois  "  Suckers."  he  continued  to  wear  till  the  passage  of 

From  1818  to  1830,  the  commerce  of  an  appropriation  bill  enabled  him  to  buy 

the  State  made  but  small  progress.     At  a  civilized  pair  of  breeches, 

this  time,  there  were  one  or  two  small  The  distinctions  in  manners  and  dress 

steamboats  upon  the  Illinois  River,  but  between  the  higher   and  lower   classes 

most  of  the  navigation  was  carried  on  in  were  more  marked  than  at  present ;  for 

keel-boats.     The  village  merchants  were  while  John  Grammar  wore  blue  stroud- 

rnere  retailers  ;  they  purchased  no  prod-  ing,  we  are  told  that  Governor  Edwards 

uce,  except  a  few  skins  and  furs,  and  a  dressed  in  fine  broadcloth,  white-topped 

little  beeswax  and  honey.     The  farmers  boots,  and  a  gold-laced  cloak,  and  rode 

along  the  rivers  did  their  own  shipping, —  about  the   country  in  a   fine   carriage, 

building  flat-boats,  which,  having  loaded  driven  by  a  negro, 

with  corn,  flour,  and  bacon,  they  would  In  those  days  justice  was  administered 

float  down  to  New  Orleans,  which  was  without  much  parade  or  ceremony.     The 

the  only  market  accessible  to  them.   The  judges  held  their  courts  mostly  in  log 
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houses  or  in  the  bar-rooms  of  taverns,  fit- 
ted  up  with  a  temporary  bench  for  the 
judge,  and  chairs  for  the  lawyers  and 
jurors.  At  the  first  Circuit  Court  in 
Washington  County,  held  by  Judge  John 
Reynolds,  the  sheriff,  on  opening  the 
court,  went  out  into  the  yard,  and  said 
to  the  people,  "  Boys,  come  in  ;  our  John 
is  going  to  hold  court."  The  judges 
were  unwilling  to  decide  questions  of 
law,  preferring  to  submit  everything  to 
the  jury,  and  seldom  gave  them  instruc- 
tions,  if  they  could  avoid  it.  A  certain 
judge,  being  ambitious  to  show  his  learn- 
ing,  gave  very  pointed  directions  to  the 
jury,  but  they  could  not  agree  on  a  ver- 
diet.  The  judge  asked  the  cause  of  their 
difference,  when  the  foreman  answered 
with  great  simplicity,  —  "Why,  Judge,  this 
'ere  's  the  difficulty  :  the  jury  wants  to 
know  whether  that  'ar  what  you  told  us, 
when  we  went  out,  was  r'aly  the  law,  or 
whether  it  was  on'y  jist  your  notion." 

In  the  spring  of  1831,  Black  Hawk,  a 
Sac  chief,  dissatisfied  with  the  treaty  by 
which  his  tribe  had  been  removed  across 
the  Mississippi,  recrossed  the  river  at  the 
head  of  three  or  four  hundred  warriors, 
and  drove  away  the  white  settlers  from 
his  old  lands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rock 
River.  This  was  considered  an  invasion 
of  the  State,  and  Governor  Reynolds  call- 
ed  for  volunteers.  Fifteen  hundred  men 
answered  the  summons,  and  the  Indians 
were  driven  out.  The  next  spring,  how- 
ever,  Black  Hawk  returned  with  a  larger 
force,  and  commenced  hostilities  by  kill- 
ing  some  settlers  on  Indian  Creek,  not 
far  from  Ottawa.  A  large  force  of  vol- 
unteers  was  again  called  out,  but  in  the 
first  encounter  the  whites  were  beaten, 
which  success  encouraged  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  so  much  that  they  spread  them- 
selves  over  the  whole  of  the  country  be- 
tween  the  Mississippi  and  the  Lake,  and 
kept  up  a  desultory  warfare  for  three  or 
four  months  against  the  volunteer  troops. 
About  the  middle  of  July,  a  body  of  vol- 
unteers  under  General  Henry  of  Illinois 
pursued  the  Indians  into  Wisconsin,  and 
by  forced  marches  brought  them  to  ac- 
tion  near  the  Mississippi,  before  the  Unit- 


ed  States  troops,  under  General  Atkin- 
son,  could  come  up.  The  Indians  fought 
desperately,  but  were  unable  to  stand 
long  before  the  courage  and  superior 
numbers  of  the  whites.  They  escaped 
across  the  river  with  the  loss  of  nearly 
three  hundred,  killed  in  the  action,  or 
drowned  in  the  retreat.  The  loss  of  the 
Illinois  volunteers  was  about  thirty,  killed 
and  wounded. 

This  defeat  entirely  broke  the  power 
of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  they  sued 
for  peace.  Black  Hawk,  and  some  of 
his  head  men,  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
kept  in  confinement  for  several  months, 
when,  after  a  tour  through  the  country, 
to  show  them  the  numbers  and  power  of 
the  whites,  they  were  set  at  liberty  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1840 
Black  Hawk  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years,  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river 
which  he  loved  so  well. 

After  the  Black-Hawk  War,  the  Indian 
title  being  extinguished,  and  the  country 
open  to  settlers,  Northern  Illinois  attract- 
ed  great  attention,  and  increased  wonder- 
fully  in  wealth  and  population. 

In  1830,  the  population  of  the  State 
amounted  to  157,445;  in  1840,  to  476,  183; 
in  1850,  to  851,470;  in  1860,  to  1,719,496. 

Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  United 
States,  the  State  of  Illinois  extends  from 
37°  to  42°  30'  N.  latitude,  and  from  10° 
47'  to  14°  26'  W.  longitude  from  Wash- 
ington.  The  State  is  378  miles  long  from 
North  to  South,  and  212  miles  broad  from 
East  to  West.  Its  area  is  computed  at 
55,408  square  miles,  or  35,459,200  acres, 
less  than  two  millions  of  which  are  called 
swamp  lands,  the  remaining  thirty-three 
millions  being  tillable  land  of  unsurpass- 
ed  fertility. 

The  State  of  Illinois  forms  the  lower 
part  of  that  slope  which  embraces  the 
greater  part  of  Indiana,  and  of  which 
Lake  Michigan,  with  its  shores,  forms 
the  upper  part.  At  the  lowest  part  of 
this  slope,  and  of  the  State,  is  the  city  of 
Cairo,  situated  about  350  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  con- 
fluence  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  ; 
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hence,  the  highest  place  in  Illinois  being 
only  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
it  will  appear  that  the  whole  State,  though 
containing  several  hilly  sections,  is  a  pret- 
ty level  plain,  being,  with  the  exception 
of  Delaware  and  Louisiana,  the  flattest 
country  in  the  Union. 

The  State  contains  about  twenty-five 
considerable  streams,  and  brooks  and  riv- 
ulets innumerable.  There  are  no  large 
lakes  within  its  borders,  though  it  has  some 
sixty  miles  of  Lake  Michigan  for  its  boun- 
dary on  the  east.  Small  clear  lakes  and 
ponds  abound,  particularly  in  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  State. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  Illinois  is 
divided  as  follows :  — 

First,  the  alluvial  land  on  the  margins 
of  the  rivers,  and  extending  back  from 
half  a  mile  to  six  or  eight  miles.  This 
soil  is  of  extraordinary  fertility,  and, 
wherever  it  is  elevated,  makes  the  best 
farming  land  in  the  State.  Where  it  is 
low,  and  exposed  to  inundations,  it  is 
very  unsafe  to  attempt  its  cultivation. 
The  most  extensive  tract  of  this  kind  is 
the  so-called  American  Bottom,  which  re- 
ceived this  name  when  it  was  the  western 
boundary  of  the  United  States.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  junction  of  the  Kaskaskia 
and  Mississippi,  along  the  latter,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  containing  about 
288,000  acres. 

Secondly,  the  table-land,  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred feet  higher  than  the  alluvial ;  it  con- 
sists principally  of  prairies,  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  respectively  higher  or  lower 
situations,  are  either  dry  or  marshy. 

Thirdly,  the  hilly  sections  of  the  State, 
which,  consisting  alternately  of  wood  and 
prairie,  are  not,  on  the  whole,  as  fertile 
as  either  the  alluvial  or  the  table-land. 

There  are  no  mountains  in  Illinois;  but 
in  the  southern  as  well  as  the  northern 
part,  there  are  a  few  hills.  Near  the 
banks  of  the  principal  rivers  the  ground 
is  elevated  into  bluffs,  on  which  may  be 
still  found  the  traces  left  by  water,  which 
was  evidently  once  much  higher  than  it 
now  is ;  whence  it  is  inferred,  that,  where 
the  fertile  plains  of  Illinois  now  extend, 
there  must  once  have  been  a  vast  sheet 


of  water,  the  mud  deposited  by  which 
formed  the  soil,  thus  accounting  for  the 
great  fertility  of  the  prairies. 

As  we  have  said,  the  entire  area  of  Il- 
linois seems  at  one  period  to  have  been 
an  ocean-bed,  which  has  not  since  been 
disturbed  by  any  considerable  upheaval. 
The  present  irregularities  of  the  surface 
are  clearly  traceable  to  the  washing  out 
and  carrying  away  of  the  earth.  The 
Illinois  River  has  washed  out  a  valley 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep, 
and  from  one  and  a  half  to  six  miles 
wide.  The  perfect  regularity  of  the  beds 
of  mountain  limestone,  sandstone,  and 
coal,  as  they  are  found  protruding  from 
the  bluffs  on  each  side  of  this  valley,  on 
the  same  levels,  is  pretty  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  valley  itself  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  the  action  of  water.  That  the 
channels  of  the  rivers  have  been  gradu- 
ally sunken,  we  may  distinctly  see  by  the 
shores  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  where 
are  walls  of  rock,  rising  perpendicularly, 
which  extend  from  Lake  Pepin  to  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  as  if  they 
were  walls  built  of  equal  height  by  the 
hand  of  man.  Wherever  the  river  de- 
scribes a  curve,  walls  may  be  found  on 
the  convex  side  of  it. 

The  upper  coal  formation  occupies 
three-fifths  of  the  State,  commencing  at 
41°  12'  North  latitude,  where,  as  also 
along  the  Mississippi,  whose  banks  it 
touches  between  the  places  of  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Illinois  and  Missouri  riv- 
ers, it  is  inclosed  by  a  narrow  layer  of 
calcareous  coal.  The  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  that  narrow  strip  of  land, 
which,  commencing  near  them,  runs  along 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Illinois  towards 
its  southwestern  bend,  until  it  meets 
Rock  River  at  its  mouth,  belong  to  the 

7  O 

Devonian  system.  The  residue  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  consists  of 
Silurian  strata,  which,  containing  the 
rich  lead  mines  of  Galena  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  State,  rise  at  intervals 
into  conical  hills,  giving  the  landscape  a 
character  different  from  that  of  the  mid- 
dle or  southern  portion.  Scattered  along 
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the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  the  middle  of 
prairies,  are  frequently  found  large  mass- 
es of  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks. 
Since  the  nearest  beds  of  primitive  rocks 
first  appear  in  Minnesota  and  the  north- 
ern part  of  Wisconsin,  their  presence 
here  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  as- 
suming that  at  the  time  this  region  was 
covered  with  water  they  were  floated 
down  from  the  North,  inclosed  and  sup- 
ported in  masses  of  ice,  which,  melting, 
allowed  the  rocks  to  sink  to  the  bottom. 
A  still  further  proof  of  the  presence  of 
the  ocean  here  in  former  times  is  to  be 
found  in  the  sea-shells  which  occur  upon 
many  of  the  higher  knolls  and  bluffs  west 
of  the  Mississippi  in  Iowa. 

Illinois  contains  probably  more  coal 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  It 
is  mined  at  a  small  depth  below  the  sur- 
face, and  crops  out  upon  the  banks  of 
most  of  the  streams  in  the  middle  of  the 
State.  These  mines  have  been  very  im- 
perfectly worked  till  within  a  few  years ; 
but  it  is  found,  that,  as  the  work  goes 
deeper,  the  quality  of  the  coal  improves, 
and  in  some  of  the  later  excavations  is 
equal  to  the  best  coals  of  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  will  undoubtedly  prove  a 
source  of  immense  wealth  to  the  State. 

The  two  northwestern  counties  of  the 
State  form  a  part  of  the  richest  and  most 
extensive  lead  region  in  the  world.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1855,  the  product  of  these 
mines,  shipped  from  the  single  port  of 
Galena,  was  430,365  pigs  of  lead,  worth 
$1,732,219.02. 

Copper  has  been  found  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  northern  counties,  and  also 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State. 
Some  of  the  zinc  ores  are  found  in  great 
quantities  at  the  lead  mines  near  Galena, 
but  have  not  yet  been  utilized.  Silver  has 
been  found  in  St.  Clair  County,  whence 
Silver  Creek  has  derived  its  name.  It  is 
said  that  in  early  times  the  French  sunk 
a  shaft  here,  from  which  they  obtained 
large  quantities  of  the  metal.  Iron  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and 
the  ores  have  been  worked  to  consider- 
able extent. 

Among  other  valuable  mineral  prod- 


ucts may  be  mentioned  porcelain  and 
potter's  clay,  fire  clay,  fuller's  earth,  lime- 
stone of  many  varieties,  sandstone,  mar- 
ble, and  salt  springs. 

Illinois  has  an  average  temperature, 
which,  if  compared  with  that  of  Europe, 
corresponds  to  that  of  Middle  Germany  ; 
its  winters  are  more  severe  than  those  of 
Copenhagen,  and  its  summers  as  warm  as 
those  of  Milan  or  Palermo.  Compared 
with  other  States  of  the  Union,  Northern 
Illinois  possesses  a  temperature  similar 
to  that  of  Southern  New  York,  while  the 
temperature  of  Southern  Illinois  will  not 
differ  much  from  that  of  Kentucky  or 
Virginia.  By  observations  of  the  ther- 
mometer during  twenty  years,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  mercury,  once  in  that  period, 
fell  to  25°,  and  four  times  it  rose  above 
100°,  Fahrenheit. 

The  prevailing  winds  are  either  west- 
ern or  southeastern.  The  severest  storms 
are  those  coming  from  the  west,  which 
traverse  the  entire  space  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic  coast 
in  forty-eight  hours. 

There  are  on  an  average  eighty-nine 
rainy  days  in  the  year ;  the  quantity  of 
rain  falling  amounts  to  forty-two  inches, 
— the  smallest  amount  being  in  January, 
and  the  largest  in  June.  The  average 

O  o 

number  of  thunder-storms  in.  a  year  is 
forty-nine;  of  clear  days,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven ;  of  changeable  days, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three ;  and  of 
days  without  sunshine,  forty-five. 

The  vegetation  of  the  State  forms  the 
connecting  link  between  the  Flora  of  the 
Northeastern  States  and  that  of  the  Up- 
per Mississippi,  —  exhibiting,  besides  the 
plants  common  to  all  the  States  lying 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  such  as  are,  properly  speaking, 
natives  of  the  Western  prairies,  not  be- 
ing found  east  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains. Immense  grassy  plains,  interlaced 
with  groves,  which  are  found  also  along 
the  watercourses,  cover  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  area  of  the  State  in  the  North, 
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while  the  southern  part  is  garnished  with 
heavy  timber. 

No  work  which  we  have  seen  gives  so 
good  an  account  of  the  Flora  of  the  prai- 
ries as  the  one  by  Frederick  Gerhard, 
called  "  Illinois  as  it  is."  We  have  been 
indebted  to  this  work  for  a  good  deal  of 
valuable  matter,  and  shall  now  make 
some  further  extracts  from  it. 

"  Before  we  finally  turn  our  backs  on 
the  last  scattered  houses  of  the  village,  we 
find  both  sides  of  the  road  lined  with  ug- 
ly worm-fences,  which  are  overtopped  by 
the  various  species  of  Helianthus,  This- 
tles, Biennial  Gaura,  and  the  Illinoisian 
Bell-flower  with  cerulean  blossoms,  and 
other  tall  weeds.  Here  may  also  be  found 
the  coarse-haired  Asclepias  tuber 0*0,,  with 
fiery  red  umbels,  the  strong-scented  Mo- 
narda  fistulosa,  and  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  the  grass-like,  spiculated  leaves  of 
which  recall  to  mind  the  Southern  Agaves, 
the  Eryngo.  Among  these  children  of 
Nature  rises  the  civilized  plant,  the  In- 
dian Corn,  with  its  stalks  nearly  twelve 
feet  high." 

"  Having  now  arrived  at  the  end  of 
the  cultivated  lands,  we  enter  upon  the 
dry  prairies,  extending  up  the  bluffs, 
where  we  meet  the  small  vermilion  Sor- 
rel (Rumex  acetosella)  and  Mouse-ear, 
which,  however,  do  not  reside  here  as 
foreigners,  but  as  natives,  like  many  oth- 
er plants  that  remind  the  European  of  his 
native  country,  as,  for  instance,  the  Dan- 
delion (Taraxacum  officinale) ;  a  kind  of 
Rose,  (Rosa  lucida,)  with  its  sweet-scent- 
ed blossoms,  has  a  great  predilection  for 
this  dry  soil.  With  surprise  we  meet  here 
also  with  many  plants  with  hairy,  green- 
ish-gray leaves  and  stalk-covers,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Onosmodium  molle,  Hiera- 
cium  longipilum,  Pycnanthemum  pilosum, 
Chrysopsis  villosa,  Amorpha  canescens, 
Tephrosia  Virginiana,  Lithospermum  ca- 
nescens ;  between  which  the  immigrated 
Mullein  (Verbascum  thapsus)  may  be 
found.  The  pebbly  fragments  of  the  en- 
tire slope,  which  during  spring-time  were 
sparingly  covered  with  dwarfish  herbs, 
such  as  the  Androsace  occidentalis,  Dra- 
ba  Caroliniana,  Plantago  Virginica,  Sou- 


tellaria  parvula,  are  now  crowded  with 
plants  of  taller  growth  and  variegated 
blossoms.  Rudbeckia  hirta,  with  its  nu- 
merous radiating  blossoms  of  a  lively  yel- 
low, and  the  closely  allied  Echinaceapur- 
purea,  whose  long  purple  rays  hang  down 
from  a  ruddy  hemispherical  disc,  are  the 
most  remarkable  among  plants  belonging 
to  the  genus  Compositor,  which  blossom 
early  in  summer ;  in  the  latter  part  of 
summer  follow  innumerable  plants  of  the 
different  species,  Liatris,  Vernonia,  Aster, 
Solidago,  Helianthus,  etc." 

"  We  approach  a  sinuous  chasm  of  the 
bluffs,  having  better  soil  and  underwood, 
which,  thin  at  first,  increases  gradually 
in  density.  Low  bushes,  hardly  a  foot 
high,  are  formed  by  the  American  This- 
tle, (Ceanothus  Americanus,)  a 'plant 
whose  leaves  were  used  instead  of  tea, 
in  Boston,  during  the  Revolution.  Next 
follow  the  Hazel-bush,  (Corylus  Ameri- 
cana^) the  fiery-red  Castilleja  coccinea, 
and  the  yellow  Canadian  Louse-wort ;  the 
Dipteracanthus  strepens,  with  great  blue 
funnel-shaped  blossoms,  and  the  Gerar- 
dia  pedicularia,  are  fond  of  such  places  ; 
and  where  the  bushes  grow  higher,  and 
the  Rhus  glabra,  Zanthoxylum  America- 
num,  Ptelea  trifoliata,  Staphylea  trifolia, 
together  with  Ribes-Rubus  Pyrus,  Cor- 
nus,  and  Cratcegus,  form  an  almost  im- 
penetrable thicket,  surrounded  and  gar- 
landed by  the  round-leaved,  rough  Bind- 
weed, (Smilax  rotundifolia,')  and  Diosco- 
rea  villosa,  the  Climbing  Rose,  (Rosa  se- 
tigera,}  Celastrus  scandens,  remarkable 
for  its  beautiful  red  fruits,  Clematis  Vir- 
giniana,  Polygonum,Convolvulus,Sind  oth- 
er vines,  these  weedy  herbs  attempt  to 
overtop  the  bushes." 

"  We  now  enter  upon  the  illimitable 
prairie  which  lies  before  us,  the  fertile 
prairie,  in  whose  undulating  surface  the 
moisture  is  retained ;  this  waits  for  culti- 
vation, and  will  soon  be  deprived  of  its 
flowery  attire,  and  bear  plain,  but  indis- 
pensable grain.  Those  who  have  not 
yet  seen  such  a  prairie  should  not  imag- 
ine it  like  a  cultivated  meadow,  but  rath- 
er a  heaving  sea  of  tall  herbs  and  plants, 
decking  it  with  every  variety  of  color. 
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"In  the  summer,  the   yellow  of  the  the  Helenium  autumnale,  in   which  the 

large  Composites  will  predominate,  inter-  yellow  color  predominates.      In  spring, 

mingled  with  the  blue  of  the  Tradescan-  the  dark  violet  blossom  of  the  Amorplia 

tias,  the  fiery  red  of  the  Lilies,  (Lilium  fruticosa  diffuses  its  fragrance." 

Philadelphicum  and  Lilium  Canadense,}  "  Entering  a  boat  on  the  river,  where 

the  purple  of  the  Phlox,  the  white  of  the  we  cannot  touch  the  bottom  with  the  oar, 

Cacalia   tuberosa,   Melanthium    Virgini-  we  perceive  a  little  white  flower  waving 

cwm,  and  the  umbelliferous  plants.      In  to  and  fro,  supported  by  long  spiral  halms 

spring,   small -sized   plants   bloom  here,  between  straight,  grass-like  leaves.    This 

such  as  the  Anemone,  with  its  blue  and  is  the  Vallisneria  spiralis,  a  remarkable 

white  blossoms,  the  Palmated  Violet,  the  plant,  which  may  be  also  met  with  in 

Ranunculus,   which  are   the    first   orna-  Southern  Europe,  especially  in  the  Canal 

ments  of  the  prairies  in  spring;  then  fol-  of  Languedoc,  and  regarding  the  fructi- 

low  the  Esculent  Sea-Onion,  Pentalophus  fication  of  which  different  opinions  pre- 

longiflorus,  Lithospermum  hirtum,    Cyn-  vail." 

tliia  Virginica,  and  Baptisia  leucophcea.  "  Nearer  to  the  land,  we  observe  simi- 

As  far  as  the  eye  reaches,  no  house  nor  lar  grass-like  leaves,  but  with  little  yel- 

tree  can  be  seen ;  but  where  civilization  low  stellated  flowers :  these  belong  to  the 

has  come,  the  farmer  has  planted  small  order  of  Schollera  graminea.     Other  lar- 

rows  of  the  quickly  growing  Black  Aca-  ger  leaves  belong  to  the  Amphibious  Po- 

cia,  which  affords  shelter  from  the  sun  to  lygony,  and  different  species  of  the  Pota- 

his  cattle  and  fuel  for  his  hearth."  mogelon,  the  ears  of  whose  blossoms  rise 

"  We  now  enter  the  level  part  of  the  curiously  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
forest,  which  has  a  rich  black  soil.  Great  Clearing  our  way  through  a  row  of  tall 
sarmentous  plants  climb  here  up  to  the  swamp  weeds,  Zizania  aquatica,  Scirpus 
tops  of  the  trees :  wild  Grapes,  the  climb-  lacustris,  Scirpus  pungens,  among  which 
ing,  poisonous  Sumach,  (Rhus  toxicoden-  the  white  flowers  of  Sparganium  ramo- 
oVon,)  and  the  vine -like  Cinque -foil,  sum  and-  Sagittaria  variab'dis  are  con- 
which  transforms  withered,  naked  trunks  spicuous,  we  steer  into  a  large  inlet  en- 
into  green  columns,  Bignonias,  with  their  tirely  covered  with  the  broad  leaves  of 
brilliant  scarlet  trumpet-flowers,  are  the  the  Nymplicea  odorata  and  the  Nelum- 
most  remarkable.  The  Thuja  occiden-  Hum  luteum,  of  which  the  former  waves 
talis,  which  may  be  met  with  in  Europe-  its  beautiful  flower  on  the  surface  of  the 
an  gardens,  stands  in  mournful  solitude  river,  while  the  latter,  the  queen,  in  fact, 
on  the  margins  of  pools ;  here  and  there  of  the  waters,  proudly  raises  her  magnif- 
an  isolated  Cedar,  (Juniperus  Virgini-  icent  crown  upon  a  perpendicular  foot- 
ana,)  and  the  low  Box-tree,  (Taxus  Ca-  stalk.  On  the  opposite  bank,  the  even- 
nadensis,}  are  in  Illinois  the  only  repre-  ing  breeze  lifts  the  triangular  leaves  and 
sentatives  of  the  evergreens,  forests  of  rosy -red  flowers  of  the  Marsh -Mallow, 
which  first  appear  in  the  northern  part  overhung  by  Gray  Willows  and  the  Sil- 
of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota."  ver-leaved  Maple  and  the  Red  Maple, 

"  Flowers  of  the   most  brilliant  hues  on  which  a  flock  of  white  herons  have 

bedeck  the  rivers'  banks ;  above  all,  the  alighted." 

Lobelia  cardinalis  and  Lobelia  syphilitica,  In  all  the  rivers  and  swamps  of  the 

of  the  deepest  carmine  and  cerulean  tinge,  Northwest  grows  the  Wild  Rice,  (Zizania 

the  yellow  Cassia  Marilandica,  and  the  aquatica,)  a  plant  which  was  formerly 

delicate    Rosa   blanda,   a    rose    without  very  important  to  the  Indians  as  food, 

thorns ;  also  the  Scrophtflaria  nodosa"  and  now  attracts  vast   flocks  of  water- 

"  On  the  marshy  ground  thrive  the  Iris  fowl  to  feed  upon,  it  in  the  season.     In 

versicofor,  Asclepias  incarnata,  the  Prim-  autumn  the  squaws  used  to  go  in  their 

rose-tree,  Liver-wort,  the  tall  Physostegia  canoes  to  these  natural  rice-fields,  and, 

Virg'iniana,  with  rosy-red  blossoms,  and  bending  the  tall  stalks  over  the  gunwale, 
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beat  out  the  heads  of  grain  with  their 
paddles  into  the  canoe.  It  is  mentioned 
among  the  dainties  at  Hiawatha's  wed- 
ding-feast :  — 

"  Haunch  of  deer,  and  hump  of  bison, 
Yellow  cakes  of  the  Mondumin, 
And  the  wild  rice  of  the  river." 

The  Fruits  of  the  forest  are  Strawber- 
ries, Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Goose- 
berries, in  some  barren  spots  Whortle- 
berries, Mulberries,  Grapes,  Wild  Plums 
and  Cherries,  Crab- Apples,  the  Persim- 
mon, Pawpaw,  Hickory-nuts,  Hazel-nuts, 
and  Walnuts. 

The  Timber-trees  are,  —  of  the  Oaks, 
Quercus  alba,  Quercus  macrocarpa,  Quer- 
cus tinctoria,  Quercus  imbricaria,  —  Hard 
and  Soft  Maples,  —  and  of  the  Hickories, 
Carya  alba,  Carya  tomentosa,  and  Carya 
amara.  Other  useful  timber-trees  are 
the  Ash,  Cherry,  several  species  of  Elm, 
Linden,  and  Ironwood  (Carpinus  Ameri- 
cana). 

Of  Medicinal  Plants,  we  find  Cassia 
Marilandica,  Polygala  Senega,  Sanguina- 
ria  Canadensis,  Lobelia  inflata,  Phytolac- 
ca  decandra,  Podophyllum  peltatum,  Sas- 
safras officinale. 

Various  species  of  the  Vine  are  native 
here,  and  the  improved  varieties  succeed 
admirably  in  the  southern  counties. 

The  early  'travellers  in  this  region  men- 
tion the  great  herds  of  wild  cattle  which 
roamed  over  the  prairies  in  those  times, 
but  the  last  Buffalo  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Mississippi  was  killed  in  1832;  and 
now  the  hunter  who  would  see  this  no- 
ble game  must  travel  some  hundreds  of 
miles  west,  to  the  head- waters  of  the  Kan- 
sas or  the  Platte.  The  Elk,  which  was 
once  so  common  in  Illinois,  has  also  re- 
ceded before  the  white  man,  and  the 
Deer  is  fast  following  his  congener.  On 
the  great  prairies  south  of  Chicago,  where, 
fifteen  years  ago,  one  might  find  twenty 
deer  in  a  day's  tramp,  not  one  is  now 
to  be  seen.  Two  species  of  Hare  occur 
here,  and  several  Tree  Squirrels,  the  Red, 
Black,  Gray,  Mottled,  and  the  Flying ;  be- 
sides these,  there  are  two  or  three  which 


live  under  ground.  The  Beaver  is  near- 
ly or  quite  extinct,  but  the  Otter  remains, 
and  the  Musk-Rat  abounds  on  all  the  riv- 
er-banks and  marshes. 

Of  carnivorous  animals,  we  have  the 
Panther  and  Black  Bear  in  the  wood- 
ed portions  of  the  State,  though  rare ; 
the  Lynx,  the  Gray  and  Black  Wolf,  and 
the  Prairie  Wolf;  the  Skunk,  the  Badg- 
er, the  Woodchuck,  the  Raccoon,  and, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  the 
Opossum. 

Mr.  Lapham  of  Wisconsin  has  pub- 
lished a  list  of  the  birds  of  that  State, 
which  will  also  answer  for  Northern  Illi- 
nois. He  enumerates  two  hundred  and 
ninety  species,  which,  we  think,  is  below 
the  number  which  visit  the  central  parts 
of  Illinois.  From  the  central  position  of 
this  State,  most  of  the  birds  of  the  United 
States  are  found  here  at  one  season  or 
another.  For  instance,  among  the  ra- 
'pacious  birds,  we  have  the  three  Eagles 
which  visit  America,  the  White-Headed, 
the  Washington,  and  the  Golden  or  Roy- 
al Eagle.  Of  Hawks  and  Falcons,  four- 
teen or  fifteen  species,  among  which  are 
the  beautiful  Swallow-tailed  Hawk,  and 
that  noble  falcon,  the  Peregrine.  Ten 
or  twelve  Owls,  among  which,  as  a  rare 
visitor,  we  find  the  Great  Gray  Owl, 
(Syrnium  cinereum,')  and  the  Snowy 
Owl,  which  is  quite  common  in  the  win- 
ter season  on  the  prairies,  preying  up- 
on grouse  and  hares.  Of  the  Vultures, 
we  have  two,  as  summer  visitors,  the 
Turkey-Buzzard  and  the  Black  Vulture. 
Of  omnivorous  birds,  sixteen  or  eighteen 
species,  among  which  is  the  Raven,  which 
here  takes  the  place  of  the  Crow,  the  two 
species  not  being  able  to  live  together, 
as  the  stronger  robber  drives  away  the 
weaker.  Of  the  insectivorous  birds,  some 
sixty  or  seventy  species  are  found  here, 
among  which  is  the  Mocking-Bird,  in  the 
middle  and  southern  districts.  Thirty- 
five  to  forty  species  of  granivorous  birds, 
among  which  we  occasionally  find  in  win- 
ter that  rare  Arctic  bird,  the  Evening 
Grosbeak.  Of  the  Zygodactyli,  fourteen 
species,  among  which  is  found  the  Paro- 
quet, in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
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Tenuirostres,  five  species.  Of  the  King- 
fishers, one  species.  Swallows  and  Goat- 
suckers, nine  species.  Of  the  Pigeons, 
two,  the  Turtle-Dove  and  the  Passenger 
Pigeon,  of  which  the  latter  visit  us  twice 
a  year,  in  immense  flocks. 

Of  the  gallinaceous  birds,  the  Turkey, 
which  is  found  in  the  heavy  timber  in 
the  river  bottoms ;  the  Quail,  which  has 
become  very  abundant  all  over  the  State, 
*  within  twenty  years,  following,  it  would 
seem,  the  march  of  civilization  and  settle- 
ment ;  the  Ruffed  Grouse,  abundant  in 
the  timber,  but  never  seen  on  the  prairie  ; 
the  Pinnated  Grouse,  or  Prairie  Hen,  al- 
ways found  on  the  open  plains.  These 
birds  increased  very  much  in  number 
after  the  settlement  of  the  State,  owing 
probably  to  the  increase  of  food  for  them, 
and  the  decrease  of  their  natural  enemies, 
the  prairie  wolves ;  but  since  the  build- 
ing of  railroads,  so  many  are  killed  to  sup- 
ply the  demands  of  New  York  and  other 
Eastern  cities,  that  they  are  now  decreas- 
ing very  rapidly,  and  in  a  very  few  years 
the  sportsman  will  have  to  cross  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  find  a  pack  of  grouse.  The 
Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  an  occasional  visitor 
in  winter  from  Wisconsin,  is  found  in  the 
timbered  country. 

Of  wading  birds,  from  forty  to  fifty  spe- 
cies, among  which  the  Sand-Hill  Crane 
is  rery  abundant,  and  the  Great  White 
or  Whooping  Crane  very  rare,  although 
supposed  by  some  authors  to  be  the  same 
bird  in  different  stages  of  plumage. 

Of  the  lobe-footed  birds,  seven  species, 
of  which  is  the  rare  and  beautiful  Wil- 
son's Phalarope,  which  breeds  in  the  wet 
prairies  near  Chicago. 

Of  web-footed  birds,  about  forty  spe- 
cies, among  which  are  two  Swans  and 
five  Geese.  Among  the  Ducks,  the  Can- 
vas-Back is  found ;  but,  owing  to  the  want 
of  its  favorite  food  in  the  Chesapeake,  the 
Vallisneria,  it  is,  in  our  waters,  a  very  or- 
dinary duck,  as  an  article  of  food. 

The  waters  of  Illinois  abound  with 
fish,  of  which  class  we  enumerate, — 

Species  Species 

Percidae,  3        Pomotis,  2 

Labrax,  3        Cottus,  2 


Species 

Lucioperca,          2  Corvina, 

Huro,  1  Pimelodus, 

Centrarchus,        3  Leuciscus, 
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Species 
1 
5 
6 


Catostomus,  4  Salmo,  1 

Hydrargea,  2  Corregonus,  3 

Esox,  3  Amia,  1 

Hyodon,  1  Lepidosteus,  3 

Lota,  2  Accipenser,  3 

Of  these,  the  Perch,  White,  Black,  and 
Rock  Bass,  the  Pike-Perch,  the  Catfish, 
the  Pike  and  Muskalonge,  the  White- 
fish,  the  Lake  Trout,  and  the  Sturgeon 
are  valuable  fishes  for  the  table. 

Of  the  class  of  Reptiles,  we  have  among 
the  Lizards  the  Mud-Devil,  (Menopoma 
Alleglianiensis,)  which  grows  in  the  slug- 
gish streams  to  the  length  of  two  feet; 
also  Triton  dorsalis,  Necturus  lateralis, 
Ambystoma  punclata. 

Of  the  Snakes,  we  find  three  venomous 
species,  the  Rattlesnake,  the  Massasauga, 
and  the  Copper-Head.  The  largest  ser- 
pents are  the  Black  Snake,  five  feet  long, 
and  the  Milk  Snake,  from  five  to  six  feet 
in  length. 

Among  the  Turtles  is  Emys  picta, 
Chelonura  serpentina,  and  Cistuda  clau- 
sa. 

Of  the  Frogs,  we  have  Rana  sylvatica, 
liana  palustris,  and  Rana  pipiens,  near- 
ly two  feet  long,  and  loud-voiced  in  pro- 
portion, —  a  Bull-Frog,  indeed  ! 

Various  theories  and  speculations  have 
been  formed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  prai- 
ries. One  of  them  is,  that  the  forests 
which  formerly  occupied  these  plains 
were  swept  away  at  some  remote  period 
by  fire  ;  and  that  the  annual  fires  set  by 
the  Indians  have  continued  this  state  of 
things.  Another  theory  is,  that  the  vio- 
lent winds  which  sweep  over  them  have 
prevented  the  growth  of  trees ;  a  third, 
that  want  of  rain  forbids  their  growth ; 
a  fourth,  that  the  agency  of  water  has 
produced  the  effect ;  and  lastly,  a  learned 
professor  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Sci- 
entific Convention  put  forth  his  theory, 
which  was,  that  the  real  cause  of  the  ab- 
sence of  trees  from  the  prairies  is  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil,  which 
is,  he  thinks,  too  fine,  —  a  coarse,  rocky 
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soil  being,  in  his  estimation,  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  growth  of  trees. 

Most  of  these  theories  seem  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  plain  facts  of  the  case. 
First,  we  know  that  these  prairies  existed 
in  their  present  condition  when  the  first 
white  man  visited  them,  two  hundred 
years  ago ;  and  also  that  similar  treeless 
plains  exist  in  South  America  and  Cen- 
tral Africa,  and  have  so  existed  ever  since 
those  countries  were  known.  We  are  told  . 
by  travellers  in  those  regions,  that  the  na- 
tives have  the  same  custom  of  annually 
burning  the  dry  grass  and  herbage  for  the 
same  reason  that  our  Indians  did  it,  and 
that  the  early  white  settlers  kept  up  the 
custom,  —  namely,  to  promote  the  growth 
of  young  and  tender  feed  for  the  wild 
animals  which  the  former  hunted  and  the 
cattle  which  the  latter  live  by  grazing. 

Another  fact,  well  known  to  all  set- 
tlers in  the  prairie,  is,  that  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  keep  out  the  fires  by  fences 
or  ditches,  and  a  thick  growth  of  trees 
will  spring  up  on  the  prairies.  Many 
fine  groves  now  exist  all  over  Illinois, 
where  nothing  grew  twenty  years  ago 
but  the  wild  grasses  and  weeds  ;  and  we 
have  it  on  record,  that  locust-seed,  sown 
on  the  prairie  near  Quincy,  in  four  years 
produced  trees  with  a  diameter  of  trunk 
of  four  to  six  inches,  and  in  seven  years 
had  become  large  enough  for  posts  and 
rails.  So  with  fruit-trees,  which  nowhere 
flourish  with  more  strength  and  vigor  than 
in  this  soil,  —  too  much  so,  indeed,  since 
they  are  apt  to  run  to  wood  rather  than 
fruit.  Moreover,  the  soil  in  the  groves 
and  on  the  river  bottoms,  where  trees 
naturally  grow,  is  the  same,  chemically 
and  mechanically,  as  that  of  the  open 
prairie ;  the  same  winds  sweep  over  both, 
and  the  same  rain  falls  upon  both ;  so  that 
it  would  seem  that  the  absence  of  trees 
cannot  be  attributed  wholly  to  fire,  wa- 
ter, wind,  or  soil,  but  is  owing  to  a  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  of  those  agencies. 

But  from  whatever  cause  the  prairies 
originated,  they  have  no  doubt  been  per- 
petuated by  the  fires  which  annually 
sweep  over  their  surface.  Where  the 
soil  is  too  wet  to  sustain  a  heavy  growth 


of  grass,  there  is  no  prairie.  Timber  is 
found  along  the  streams,  almost  invari- 
ably,—  and,  where  the  banks  are  high 
and  dry,  will  usually  be  found  on  the  east 
bank  of  those  streams  whose  course  is 
north  and  south.  This  is  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  prevailing  winds  are  from 
the  west,  and  bring  the  fire  with  them 
till  it  reaches  the  stream,  which  forms  a 
barrier  and  protects  the  vegetation  on 
the  other  side. 

If  any  State  in  the  Union  is  adapted 
to  agriculture,  and  the  various  branches 
of  rural  economy,  such  as  stock-raising, 
wool-growing,  or  fruit-culture,  it  must 
surely  be  Illinois,  where  the  fertile  nat- 
ural meadows  invite  the  plough,  with- 
out the  tedious  process  of  clearing  off 
timber,  which,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  makes  it  the  labor  of  a  lifetime 
to  bring  a  farm  under  good  cultivation. 
Here,  the  farmer  who  is  satisfied  with 
such  crops  as  fifty  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  eighteen  of  wheat,  or  one  hundred 
of  potatoes,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
plough,  sow,  and  reap  ;  no  manure,  and 
but  little  attention,  being  necessary  to  se- 
cure a  yield  like  this.  Hence  a  man  of 
very  small  means  can  soon  become  inde- 
pendent on  the  prairies.  If,  however, 
one  is  ambitious  of  raising  good  crops, 
and  doing  the  best  he  can  with  his  land, 
let  him  manure  liberally  and  cultivate 
diligently ;  nowhere  will  land  pay  for 
good  treatment  better  than  here. 

Mr.  J.  Ambrose  Wight,  of  Chicago, 
the  able  editor  of  the  "  Prairie  Farmer," 
writes  as  follows  :  — 

"  From  an  acquaintance  with  Illinois 
lands  and  Illinois  fanners,  of  eighteen 
years,  during  thirteen  of  which  I  have 
been  editor  of  the  '  Prairie  Farmer,'  I 
am  prepared  to  give  the  following  as  the 
rates  of  produce  which  may  be  had  per 
acre,  with  ordinary  culture :  — 

Winter  Wheat,    .     .      15  to    25  Bushels. 
Spring        "       ...    10  to    20        " 

Corn, 40  to    70        «' 

Oats, 40  to    60        «' 

Potatoes,    ....     100  to  200        " 
Grass,  Timothy  and  Clover,  !£  to  3  Tons. 
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"  Ordinary  culture,  on  prairie  lands,  means   rotation,  deep   ploughing,  farms 

is  not  what  is  meant  by  the  term  in  the  well  stocked,  and  some  manure  applied 

Eastern   or  Middle    States.      It  means  at  intervals  of  from  three  to  five  years, 

here,  no  manure,  and  commonly  but  once,  would,  in  good  seasons,  very  often  ap- 

or  at  most  twice,  ploughing,  on  perfect-  proach  these  latter  figures." 

ly  smooth  land,  with  long  furrows,  and  We  will  now  give  the  results  of  a  very 

no  stones   or  obstructions  ;    where   two  detailed  account  of  the  management  of  a 

acres  per  day  is  no  hard  job   for  one  farm  of  240  acres,  in  Kane  County,  Illi- 

team.     It  is  often  but  very  poor  culture,  nois,  an  average  farm  as  to  soil  and  situa- 

with  shallow  ploughing,  and  without  atten-  tion,  but  probably  much  above  the  aver- 

tion  to  weeds.    I  have  known  crops,  not  age  in  cultivation, —  at  least,  we  should 

unfrequently,  far  greater  than  these,  with  judge  so  from  the  intelligent  and  busi- 

but   little  variation   in  their  treatment :  ness-like  manner  in  which  the  account  is 

say,  40  to  50  bushels  of  winter  wheat,  60  kept;  every  crop  having  a  separate  ac- 

to  80  of  oats,  and  100  of  Indian  corn,  or  count  kept  with  it  in  Dr.  and  Cr.,  to  show 

300  of  potatoes.     Good  culture,  which  the  net  profit  or  loss  of  each. 


23    acres  of  Wheat, 


30     bushels  per  acre,  net  profit, 


21 


12 


on  Corn  ground,  22s 
Spring  Wheat,         .        .    24 
Winter  Rye,         .        .  t     22j75 
Barley,     .  33i 

Oats,    ....        87J 
Corn,        .        .        .         .60 
1       "      Potatoes,    .,.       .        .        150 
103  Sheep,  average  weight  of  fleece,  3}  Ibs., 
15  head  of  Cattle  and  one  Colt, 
1500  Ibs.  Pork,          .        .       :t'' 
Fruit,  Honey,  Bees,  and  Poultry,    . 
21  acres  Timothy  Seed,  4  bushels  per  acre, 


u 


u 


u 


it 


u 


.  $453.00 

278.50 

.     159.70 

10.25 

.       32.55 

174.50 

.     638.73 

27.50 

.     177.83 

103.00 

.       35.00 

73.75 

.     123.00 

$2287.31 


A  farm  of  this  size,  so  situated,  with 
the  proper  buildings  and  stock,  may,  at 
the  present  price  of  land,  be  supposed  to 
represent  a  capital  of  $15,000  —  on  which 
sum  the  above  account  gives  an  interest 
of  over  15  per  cent.  Is  there  any  other 
part  of  the  country  where  the  same  in- 
terest can  be  realized  on  farming  capi- 
tal ? 

But  this  farm  of  240  acres  is  a  mere 
retail  affair  to  many  farms  in  the  State. 
We  will  give  some  examples  on  a  larger 
scale. 

"  Win  stead  Davis  came  to  Jonesboro', 
Illinois,  from  Tennessee,  thirty  years  ago, 
without  means  of  any  kind ;  now  owns 
many  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  has 
under  cultivation,  this  year,  from  2500 
to  3000  acres." 

"  W.  Willard,  native  of  Vermont,  com- 
menced penniless ;  now  owns  more  than 
10,000  acres  of  land,  and  cultivates  2000." 


"Jesse  Funk,  near  Bloomington,  Illi- 
nois, began  the  world  thirty  years  ago,  at 
rail-splitting,  at  twenty-five  cents  the  hun- 
dred. He  bought  land,  and  raised  cattle ; 
kept  increasing  his  lands  and  herds,  till  he 
now  owns  7000  acres  of  land,  and  sells 
over  $40,000  worth  of  cattle  and  hogs 
annuallv. 

¥ 

"Isaac  Funk,  brother  of  the  above, 
began  in  the  same  way,  at  the  same  time. 
He  has  gone  ahead  of  Jesse ;  for  he  owns 
27,000  acres  of  land,  has  4000  in  culti- 
vation, and  his  last  year's  sales  of  cattle 
amounted  to  $65,000." 

It  is  evident  that  the  brothers  Funk 
are  men  of  administrative  talent ;  they 
•would  have  made  a  figure  in  Wall  Street, 
could  have  filled  cabinet  office  at,  Wash- 
ington, or,  perhaps,  could  even  have 
"kept  a  hotel." 

These  are  but  specimens  of  the  large- 
acred  men  of  Illinois.  Hundreds  of  oth- 
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ers  there  are,  who  farm  on  nearly  the 
same  scale. 

The  great  difficulty  in  carrying  on  farm- 
ing operations  on  a  large  scale  in  Illinois 
has  always  been  the  scarcity  of  labor. 
Land  is  cheap  and  plenty,  but  labor  scarce 
and  dear :  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
obtains  in  England,  where  land  is  dear 
and  labor  cheap.  It  must  be  evident 
that  a  different  kind  of  farming  would  be 
found  here  from  that  in  use  in  older 
countries.  There,  the  best  policy  is  to 
cultivate  a  few  acres  well ;  here,  it  has 
been  found  more  profitable  to  skim  over 
a  large  surface.  But  within  a  few  years 
the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machines 
has  changed  the  conditions  of  farming, 
and  has  rendered  it  possible  to  give  good 
cultivation  to  large  tracts  of  land  with 
few  men.  Many  of  the  crops  are  now 
put  in  by  machines,  cultivated  by  ma- 
chines, and  harvested  by  machines.  If, 
as  seems  probable,  the  steam-plough  of 
Fawkes  shall  become  a  success,  the  rev- 
olution in  fanning  will  be  complete.  Al- 
ready some  of  the  large  farmers  employ 
wind  or  steam  power  in  various  ways  to 
do  the  heavy  work,  such  as  cutting  and 
grinding  food  for  cattle  and  hogs,  pump- 
ing water,  etc. 

Although  the  soil  and  climate  of  Illi- 
nois are  well  adapted  to  fruit-culture,  yet, 
from  various  causes,  it  has  not,  till  lately, 
been  much  attended  to.  The  earlv  set- 

w 

tiers  of  Southern  and  Middle  Illinois  were 
mostly  of  the  Virginia  race,  Hoosiers, — 
who  are  a  people  of  few  wants.  If  they 
have  hog-meat  and  hominy,  whiskey  and 
tobacco,  they  are  content;  they  will  not 
trouble  themselves  to  plant  fruit-trees. 
The  early  settlers  in  the  North  were, 
generally,  very  poor  men ;  they  could  not 
afford  to  buy  fruit-trees,  for  the  produce 
of  which  they  must  wait  several  years. 
Wheat,  corn,  and  hogs  were  the  articles 
which  could  be  soonest  converted  into 
money,  and  those  they  raised.  Then 
the  early  attempts  at  raising  fruit  were 
not  very  successful.  The  trees  were 
brought  from  the  East,  and  were  either 
spoiled  by  the  Avay,  or  were  unsuited  to 
this  region.  But  the  great  difficulty  has 


been  the  want  of  drainage.  Fruit-trees 
cannot  be  healthy  with  wet  feet  for  sev- 
eral months  of  the  year,  and  this  they 
are  exposed  to  on  these  level  lands. 
With  proper  tile -draining,  so  that  the 
soil  shall  be  dry  and  mellow  early  in  the 
spring,  we  think  that  the  apple,  the  pear, 
the  plum,  and  the  cherry  will  succeed  on 
the  prairies  anywhere  in  Illinois.  The 
peach  and  the  grape  flourish  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State,  already,  with  very 
little  care ;  in  St.  Clair  County,  the  cul- 
ture of  the  latter  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  Germans  for  many  years,  and  the  av- 
erage yield  of  Catawba  wine  has  been  two 
hundred  gallons  per  acre.  The  strawber- 
ry grows  wild  all  over  the  State,  both  in 
the  timber  and  the  prairie ;  and  the  cul- 
tivated varieties  give  very  fine  crops.  All 
the  smaller  fruits  do  well  here,  and  the 
melon  family  find  in  this  soil  their  true 
home ;  they  are  raised  by  the  acre,  and 
sold  by  the  wagon-load,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Chicago. 

Stock-raising  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
profitable  kind  of  farming  on  the  prairies, 
which  are  so  admirably  adapted  to  this 
species  of  rural  economy,  and  Illinois  is 
already  at  the  head  of  the  cattle-breed- 
ing States.  There  were  shipped  from 
Chicago  in  1860,  104,122  head  of  live 
cattle,  and  114,007  barrels  of  beef. 

The  Durham  breed  seems  to  be  pre- 
ferred by  the  best  stock-farmers,  and 
they  pay  great  attention  to  the  purity  of 
the  race.  A  herd  of  one  hundred  head 

I 

of  cattle  raised  near  Urbanna,  and  aver- 
aging 1965  pounds  each,  took  the  pre- 
mium at  the  World's  Fair  in  New  York. 
Although  the  Durhams  are  remarkable 
for  their  large  size  and  early  maturity, 
yet  other  breeds  are  favorites  with  many 
farmers,  —  such  as  the  Devons,  the  Here- 
fords,  and  the  Holsteins,  the  first  partic- 
ularly, —  for  working  cattle,  and  for  the 
quality  of  their  beef.  There  is  a  sweet- 
ness about  the  beef  fattened  upon  these 
prairies  which  is  not  found  elsewhere,  and 
is  noticed  by  all  travellers  who  have  eaten 
of  that  meat  at  the  best  Chicago  hotels. 

In  fact,  Illinois  is  the  paradise  of  cat- 
tle, and  there  is  no  sight  more  beautiful, 
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in  its  way,  than  one  of  those  vast  natural  indispensable  use,  for  which  the  Northern 

meadows  in  June,  dotted  with  the   red  States  have  hitherto  been  dependent  on 

and  white  cattle,  standing  belly-deep  in  the  Southern :  Sugar  and  Cotton.    With 

rich  grass  and  gay-colored  flowers,  and  regard   to  the  first,  the  introduction  of 

almost  too  fat  and  lazy  to  whisk  away  the  Chinese  Sugar-Cane  has  demonstrated 

the  flies.    Even  in  winter  they  look  com-  that  every  farmer  in  the  State  can  raise 

fortable,  in    their   sheltered  barn -yard,  his  own  sweetening.     The  experience  of 

surrounded  by  huge   stacks   of  hay  or  several  years  has  proved   that  the  Sor- 

long  ranges  of  corn -cribs,  chewing  the  ghum  is  a  hardier  plant  than  corn,  and 

cud  of  contentment,  and  untroubled  with  that  it  will  be  a  sure  crop  as  far  North  as 

any  thought  of  the  inevitable  journey  to  latitude  42°  or  43°. 

Brighton.  An  acre  of  good  prairie  will  produce 

Where  corn  is  so  plenty  as  it  is  in  Illi-  18  tons  of  the  cane,  and  each  ton  gives 

nois,  of  course  hogs  will  be  plenty  also.  60  gallons  of  juice,  which  is  reduced,  by 

During  the  year  1860,  two  hundred  and  boiling,  to  10  gallons  of  syrup.      This 

seventy- five  thousand  porkers  rode  in-  gives  180  gallons  of  syrup  to  the  acre, 

to  Chicago  by  railroad,  eighty-five  thou-  worth  from  40  to  50  cents  a  gallon, — 

sand  of  which  pursued  their  journey,  still  say  40   cents,  which  will  give   72  dol- 

living,  to  Eastern  cities, — the  balance  re-  lars  for  the  product  of  an  acre  of  land ; 

maining  behind  to  be  converted  into  lard,  from  which  the  expenses  of  cultivation 

bacon,  and  salt  pork.  being  deducted,  with  rent  of  land,  etc., 

The   wholesale  way  of  making  beef  say  36  dollars,  there  will  remain  a  net 

and  pork  is  this.     All  summer  the  cattle  profit  of  36  dollars  to  the  acre,  besides  the 

are  allowed  to  run  on  the  prairie,  and  the  seed,  and  the  fodder  which  comes  from  a 

hogs  in  the  timber  on  the  river  bottoms,  third  part  of  the  stalk,  which  is  cut  off 

In  the  autumn,  when  the  corn  is  ripe,  before  sending  the  remainder  to  the  mill, 

the  cattle  are  turned  into  one  of  those  This  is  found  to  be  the  most  nutritious 

great  fields,  several  hundred  acres  in  ex-  food   that   can  be   used  for  cattle  and 

tent,  to  gather  the  crop ;  and  after  they  horses,  and  very  valuable  for  milch  cows, 

have  done,  the  hogs  come  in  to  pick  up  These  results  have  been  obtained  from 

•what  the  cattle  have  left.  Mr.  Luce,  of  Plainfield,  Will  County,  who 

Sheep  do  well  on  the  prairies,  particu-  has  lately  built  a  steam-mill  for  making 

larly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  the  syrup  from  the  cane  which  is  rais- 

where  the  flocks  require  little  or  no  shel-  ed  by  the  farmers  in  that  vicinity.     In 

ter  in  winter.     The  prairie  wolves  for-  this  first  year,  he  manufactured  12,500 

merly  destroyed  many  sheep ;  but  since  gallons  of  syrup,  which  sells  readily  at 

the  introduction  of  strychnine  for  poi-  fifty  cents  a  gallon.     A  quantity  of  it  was 

soning  those  voracious  animals,  the  sheep  refined  at  the  Chicago  Sugar-Refinery, 

have  been  very  little  troubled.  and  the  result  was  a  very  agreeable  syr- 

Horses  and  mules  are  raised  exten-  'up,  free  from  the  peculiar  flavor  which 

sively,   and    in   the    northern   counties,  the  home-made  Sorghum -syrup  usually 

where    the    Morgans    and    other    good  has.     As  yet,  no  experiments  on  a  large 

breeds  have  been  introduced,  the  hors-  scale  have  been  made  to  obtain  erystal- 

es  are  as  good   as  in  any  State  of  the  lized  sugar  from  the  juice  of  this  cane,  it 

Union.     Theory  would   predict  this  re-  having  been,  so  far,  used  more  economi- 

sult,  since  the  horse  is  found  always  to  cally  in  the  shape  of  syrup.     That  it  can 

come  to  his  greatest  perfection  in  level  be  done,  however,  is  proved  by  the  suc- 

countries,  —  as,  for  instance,  the  deserts  cess  of  several  persons  who  have  tried  it 

of  Arabia,  and  the  llanos  of  South  Amer-  in  a  small  way.     In  the  County  of  Ver- 

ica.  milion,  it  is  estimated  that  three  hundred 

thousand  gallons  of  syrup  were  made  in 

There  are  two   articles   in  daily  and  1860. 
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As  to  Cotton,  since  the  building  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  has  opened  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  to  the  world, 
and  let  in  the  light  upon  that  darkened 
Egypt,  it  is  found  that  those  people  have 
been  raising  their  own  cotton  for  many- 
years,  from  the  seed  which  they  brought 
with  them  into  the  State  from  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  The  plant  has  be- 
come acclimated,  and  now  ripens  its  seed 
in  latitude  39°  and  40°.  Perhaps  the  cul- 
ture may  be  carried  still  farther,  so  that 
cotton  may  be  raised  all  over  the  State. 
The  heat  of  our  summers  is  tropical,  but 
they  are  too  short.  If,  however,  the  cot- 
ton-plant, like  Indian  corn  and  the  to- 
mato, can  be  gradually  induced  to  ma- 


ture itself  in  four  or  five  months,  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  change  can  hardly 
be  estimated. 

But  whether  or  not  it  be  possible  to 
raise  cotton  and  sugar  profitably  in  Illi- 
nois, that  she  is  the  great  bread-  and 
meat-producing  State  no  one  can  doubt ; 
and  in  1861  it  happens  that  Cotton  is 
King  no  longer,  but  must  yield  his  scep- 
tre to  Corn. 

The  breadstuff's  exported  from  the 
Northwest  to  Europe  and  to  the  Cotton 
States  will  this  year  probably  amount  to 
more  money  than  the  whole  foreign  ex- 
port of  cotton, — the  crop  which  to  some 
persons  represents  all  that  the  world  con- 
tains of  value. 


Probable  export  of  Cotton  in  1861,  three-fourths  of  the  crop  of  4,000,000 

bales,  3,000,000  bales,  at  $45     .      ' . 

Estimated  export  of  BreadstufFs  to  Europe  ....         $100,000,000 

"          to  Southern  States        .        .         45,000,000 


u 


$135,000,000 


$145,000,000 


We  are  feeding  Europe  and  the  Cot- 
ton States,  who  pay  us  in  gold ;  we  feed 
the  Northern  States,  who  pay  us  in  goods ; 
we  are  feeding  our  starving  brothers  in 
Kansas,  who  have  paid  us  beforehand,  by 
their  heroic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. Let  us  hope  that  their  troubles 
are  nearly  over,  and  that,  having  passed 
through  more  hardships  than  have  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  any  American  community, 
they  may  soon  enter  upon  a  career  of 
prosperity  as  signal  as  have  been  their 
misfortunes,  so  that  the  prairies  of  Kan- 
sas may,  in  their  turn,  assist  in  feeding 
the  world. 

Nothing  has  done  so  much  for  the  rap- 
id growth  of  Illinois  as  her  canal  and  rail- 
roads. 

As  early  as  1833  several  railroad  char- 
ters were  granted  by  the  legislature ;  but 
the  stock  was  not  taken,  and  nothing  was 
done  until  the  year  1836,  when  a  vast 
system  of  internal  improvements  was  pro- 
jected, intended  "  to  be  commensurate 
with  the  wants  of  the  people," — that  is, 
there  was  to  be  a  railroad  to  run  by  ev- 
ery man's  door.  About  thirteen  hundred 
miles  of  railroads  were  planned,  a  canal 
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was  to  be  built  from  Chicago  to  the  Illi- 
nois River  at  Peru,  and  several  rivers 
were  to  be  made  navigable.  The  cost 
of  all  this  it  was  supposed  would  be  about 
eight  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  money 
was  to  be  raised  bv  loan.  In  order  that  all 

• 

might  have  the  benefit  of  this  system,  it 
was  provided  that  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  should  be  distributed  among  those 
counties  where  none  of  these  improve- 
ments were  made.  To  cap  the  climax 
of  folly,  it  was  provided  that  the  work 
should  commence  on  all  these  roads  si- 
multaneously, at  each  end,  and  from  the 
crossings  of  all  the  rivers. 

As  no  previous  survey  or  estimate  had 
been  made,  either  of  the  routes,  the  cost 
of  the  works,  or  the  amount  of  business 
to  be  done  on  them,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  State  of  Illinois  soon  found  her- 
self with  a  heavy  debt,  and  nothing  to 
show  for  it,  except  a  few  detached  pie- 
ces of  railroad  embankments  and  exca- 
vations, a  half-finished  canal,  and  a  rail- 
road from  the  Illinois  River  to  Spring- 
field, which  cost  one  million  of  dollars, 
and  when  finished  would  not  pay  for  op- 
erating it. 

The  State  staggered  on  for  some  ten 
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years  under  this  load  of  debt,  which,  as 
she  could  not  pay  the  interest  upon  it, 
had  increased  in  1845  to  some  fourteen 
millions.  The  project  of  repudiating  the 
debt  was  frequently  brought  forward  by 
unscrupulous  politicians ;  but  to  the  hon- 
or of  the  people  of  Illinois  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  even  in  the  darkest  times  this 
dishonest  scheme  found  but  few  friends. 

In  1845,  the  holders  of  the  canal  bonds 
advanced  the  sum  of  $1,700,000  for  the 
purpose  of  finishing  the  canal ;  and  subse- 
quently, William  B.  Ogden  and  a  few  oth- 
er citizens  of  Chicago,  having  obtained 
possession  of  an  old  railroad-charter  for  a 
road  from  that  city  to  Galena,  got  a  few 
thousand  dollars  of  stock  subscribed  in 
those  cities,  and  commenced  the  work. 
The  difficulties  were  very  great,  from  the 
scarcity  of  money  and  the  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
In  most  of  the  villages  along  the  propos- 
ed line  there  was  a  strong  opposition  to 
having  a  railroad  built  at  all,  as  the  peo- 
ple thought  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  their 
towns.  Even  in  Chicago,  croakers  were 
not  wanting  to  predict  that  the  railroad 
would  monopolize  all  the  trade  of  the 
place. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  obstacles,  the 
road  was  built  to  the  Des  Plaines  River, 
twelve  miles,  —  in  a  very  cheap  way,  to 
be  sure  ;  as  a  second-hand  strap-rail  was 
used,  and  half-worn  cars  were  picked  up 
from  Eastern  roads. 

These  twelve  miles  of  road  between 
the  Des  Plaines  and  Chicago  had  always 
been  the  terror  of  travellers.  It  was  a 
low,  wet  prairie,  without  drainage,  and 
in  the  spring  and  autumn  almost  impass- 
able. At  such  seasons  one  might  trace 
the  road  by  the  broken  wagons  and  dead 
horses  that  lay  strewn  along  it. 

To  be  able  to  have  their  loads  of  grain 
carried  over  this  dreadful  place  for  three 
or  four  cents  a  bushel  was  to  the  farmers 
of  the  Rock  River  and  Fox  River  valleys 
—  who,  having  hauled  their  wheat  from 
forty  to  eighty  miles  to  this  Slough  of 
Despond,  frequently  could  get  it  no  far- 
ther—  a  privilege  which  they  soon  began 
to  appreciate.  The  road  had  all  it  could 


do,  at  once.  It  was  a  success.  There 
was  now  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  stock 
taken  up,  and  before  long  it  was  finish- 
ed to  Fox  River.  It  paid  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  per  cent,  to  the  stockholders, 
and  the  people  along  the  line  soon  be- 
came its  warmest  friends,  —  and  no  won- 
der, since  it  doubled  the  value  of  every 
man's  farm  on  the  line.  The  next  year 
the  road  was  extended  to  Rock  River, 
and  then  to  Galena,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  miles. 

This  road  was  the  pioneer  of  the  twen- 
ty-eight hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  rail- 
roads which  now  cross  the  State  in  every 
direction,  and  which  have  hastened  the 
settlement  of  the  prairies  at  least  fifty 
years. 

Ajnong  these  lines  of  railway,  the  most 
important,  and  one  of  the  longest  in  Amer- 
ica, is  the  Illinois  Central,  which  is  seven 
hundred  and  four  miles  in  length,  and 
traverses  the  State  from  South  to  North, 
namely :  — 

1.  The  main  line,  from  Cairo  to  La 

Salle 308  miles 

2.  The  Galena  Branch,  from  La  Salle 

to  Dunleith       .        .        .        .  146     " 

3.  The  Chicago  Branch,  from  Chi- 

cago to  Centralia      .        .        .  250     " 

This  great  work  was  accomplished  in 
the  short  space  of  four  years  and  nine 
months,  by  the  help  of  a  grant  of  two  and 
a  half  millions  of  acres  of  land  lying  along 
the  line.  The  company  have  adopted  the 
policy  of  selling  these  lands  on  long  cred- 
it to  actual  settlers ;  and  since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road,  in  1856,  they  have 
sold  over  a  million  of  acres,  for  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars,  in  secured  notes,  bear- 
ing interest.  The  remaining  lands  will 
probably  realize  as  much  more,  so  that 
the  seven  hundred  and  four  miles  of  rail- 
road will  actually  cost  the  corporators 
nothing. 

There  are  eleven  trunk  and  twenty 
branch  and  extension  lines,  which  centre 
in  Chicago,  the  earnings  of  nineteen  of 
which,  for  the  year  1859,  were  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars.  As  that,  however, 
was  a  year  of  great  depression  in  busi- 
ness, with  a  short  crop  through  the  North- 
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west,  we  think,  in  view  of  the  large  crop 
of  1860,  and  the  consequent  revival  of 
business,  that  the  earnings  of  these  nine- 
teen lines  will  not  be  less  this  year  than 
twenty-two  millions  of  dollars. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  State, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  pio- 
neers being  necessarily  very  liable  to 
want  of  good  shelter,  to  bad  food  and 
impure  water,  suffered  much  from  bilious 
and  intermittent  fevers.  As  the  country 
has  become  settled,  the  land  brought  un- 
der cultivation,  and  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple improved,  these  diseases  have  in  a 
great  measure  disappeared.  Other  forms 
of  disease  have,  however,  taken  their 
place,  pulmonary  affections  and  fevers 
of  the  typhoid  type  being  more  preva- 
lent than  formerly ;  but  as  most  of  the 
immigrants  into  Northern  Illinois  are 
from  Western  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, where  this  latter  class  of  diseases 
prevails,  the  people  are  much  less  alarm- 
ed by  them  than  they  used  to  be  by  the 
bilious  diseases,  though  the  latter  were 
really  less  dangerous.  The  coughs,  colds, 
and  consumptions  are  old  acquaintances, 
and  through  familiarity  have  lost  their 
terrors. 

The  census  of  1850  gives  the  following 
comparative  view  of  the  annual  percent- 
age of  deaths  in  several  States :  — 


Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island, 
New  York,      . 
Ohio,   .  —  . 
Illinois,    . 
Missouri, 
Louisiana, 
Texas, 


1.95  per  cent. 

1.52  " 

1.47  " 

1.44  " 

1.36  " 

1.80  " 

2.31  " 

1.46  " 


This  table  shows  that  Illinois  stands  in 
point  of  health  among  the  very  highest 
of  the  States. 

Having  sketched  the  history  and  traced 
the  material  development  of  the  Prairie 
State  to  the  present  time,  we  will  close 
this  article  with  a  few  words  as  to  its  pol- 
itics and  policy. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  early  settlers 
of  Illinois  were  from  Virginia  and  Ken- 


tucky, and  brought  with  them  the  habits, 
customs,  and  ideas  of  Slaveholders ;  and 
though  by  the  sagacity  and  virtue  of  a 
few  leading  men  the  institution  of  Slavery 
was  kept  out,  yet  for  many  years  the 
Democratic  Party,  always  the  ally  and 
servant  of  the  Slave-Power,  was  in  the 
ascendant.  Until  1858,  the  Legislature 
and  the  Executive  have  always  been 
Democratic,  and  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  from  Jackson 
down  to  Buchanan,  was  sure  of  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  Illinois.  But  the  growth 
of  the  northern  half  of  the  State  has  of 
late  years  been  far  outstripping  that  of 
the  southern  portion,  and  the  former 
now  has  the  majority.  We  have  now  a 
Republican  Legislature  and  a  Republi- 
can Governor,  and,  by  the  new  appor- 
tionment soon  to  be  made,  the  Republi- 
can Party  will  be  much  more  largely  in 
the  ascendant, — so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
there  is  no  probability  of  another  Demo- 
cratic Senator  being  chosen  from  Illinois 
in  the  next  twenty  years.  Mr.  Douglas 
will  be  the  last  of  his  race. 

The  people  of  Northern  Illinois,  who 
are  in  future  to  direct  the  policy  of  the 
State,  are  mostly  from  Western  New 
York  and  New  England. 

"  Coelum,  non  animum  mutant." 

They  bring  with  them  their  unconquered 
prejudices  in  favor  of  freedom ;  their 
great  commercial  city  is  as  strongly  anti- 
slavery  as  Worcester  or  Syracuse,  and  has 
been  for  years  an  unsafe  spot  for  a  slave- 
hunter.  Their  interests  and  their  sym- 
pathies are  all  with  the  Northern  States. 
What  idle  babble,  then,  is  this  theory  of 
a  third  Confederacy,  to  be  constructed 
out  of  the  middle  Atlantic  States  and 
the  Northwest ! 

If,  as  one  of  our  orators  says,  New  Eng- 
land is  the  brain  of  this  country,  then  the 
Northwest  is  its  bone  and  muscle,  ready 
to  cultivate  its  wide  prairies  and  feed 
the  world,  —  or,  if  need  be,  to  use  the 
same  strength  in  crushing  treason,  and 
in  preserving  the  Territories  for  free  set- 
tlers. 
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CONCERNING  FUTURE  YEARS. 


DOES  it  ever  come  across  you,  my 
friend,  with  something  of  a  start,  that 
things  cannot  always  go  on  in  your  lot 
as  they  are  going  now  ?  Does  not  a  sud- 
den thought  sometimes  flash  upon  you, 
a  hasty,  vivid  glimpse,  of  what  you  will 
be  long  hereafter,  if  you  are  spared  in 
this  world  ?  Our  common  way  is  too 
much  to  think  that  things  will  always  go 
on  as  they  are  going.  Not  that  we  clear- 
ly think  so :  not  that  we  ever  put  that 
opinion  in  a  definite  shape,  and  avow  to 
ourselves  that  we  hold  it :  but  we  live 
very  much  under  that  vague,  general  im- 
pression. We  can  hardly  help  it.  When 
a  man  of  middle  age  inherits  a  pretty 
country-seat,  and  makes  up  his  mind  that 
he  cannot  yet  afford  to  give  up  business 
and  go  to  live  there,  but  concludes  that  in 
six  or  eight  years  he  will  be  able  with  jus- 
tice to  his  children  to  do  so,  do  you  think 
he  brings  plainly  before  him  the  changes 
which  must  be  wrought  on  himself  and 
those  around  him  by  these  years  ?  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  greatest  change  of  all, 
which  may  come  to  any  of  us  so  very 
soon  :  I  do  not  think  of  what  may  be 
done  by  unlooked-for  accident :  I  think 
merely  of  what  must  be  done  by  the  pass- 
ing on  of  time.  I  think  of  possible  chan- 
ges in  taste  and  feeling,  of  possible  loss 
of  liking  for  that  mode  of  life.  I  think 
of  lungs  that  will  play  less  freely,  and  of 
limbs  that  will  suggest  shortened  walks, 
and  dissuade  from  climbing  hills.  I  think 
how  the  children  will  have  outgrown  daisy- 
chains,  or  even  got  beyond  the  season 
of  climbing  trees.  The  middle-aged  man 
enjoys  the  prospect  of  the  time  when  he 
shall  go  to  his  country  house;  and  the 
vague,  undefined  belief  surrounds  him, 
like  an  atmosphere,  that  he  and  his  chil- 
dren, his  views  and  likings,  will  be  then 
just  such  as  they  are  now.  He  cannot 
bring  it  home  to  him  at  how  many  points 
change  will  be  cutting  into  him,  and 
hedging  him  in,  and  paring  him  down. 
And  we  all  live  very  much  under  that 


vague  impression.  Yet  it  is  in  many  ways 
good  for  us  to  feel  that  we  are  going  on, 
—  passing  from  the  things  which  surround 
us, —  advancing  into  the  undefined  future, 
into  the  unknown  land.  And  I  think 
that  sometimes  we  all  have  vivid  flashes 
of  such  a  conviction.  I  dare  say,  my 
friend,  you  have  seen  an  old  man,  frail, 
soured,  and  shabby,  and  you  have  thought, 
with  a  start,  Perhaps  there  is  Myself  of 
Future  Years. 

We  human  beings  can  stand  a  great 
deal.  There  is  great  margin  allowed  by 
our  constitution,  physical  and  moral.  I 
suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  man 
may  daily  for  years  eat  what  is  unwhole- 
some, breathe  air  which  is  bad,  or  go 
through  a  round  of  life  which  is  not  the 
best  or  the  right  one  for  either  body  or 
mind,  and  yet  be  little  the  worse.  And 
so  men  pass  through  great  trials  and 
through  long  years,  and  yet  are  not  al- 
tered so  very  much.  The  other  day, 
walking  along  the  street,  I  saw  a  man 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  ten  years.  I 
knew  that  since  I  saw  him  last  he  had 
gone  through  very  heavy  troubles,  and 
that  these  had  sat  very  heavily  upon  him. 
I  remembered  how  he  had  lost  that  friend 
who  was  the  dearest  to  him  of  all  human 
beings,  and  I  knew  how  broken  down  he 
had  been  for  many  months  after  that 
great  sorrow  came.  Yet  there  he  was, 
walking  along,  an  unnoticed  unit,  just 
like  any  one  else ;  and  he  was  looking 
wonderfully  well.  No  doubt  he  seemed 
pale,  worn,  and  anxious :  but  he  was 
very  well  and  carefully  dressed ;  he  was 
walking  with  a  brisk,  active  step ;  and 
I  dare  say  is  feeling  pretty  well  rec- 
onciled to  being  what  he  is,  and  to  the 
circumstances  amid  which  he  is  living. 

Still,  one  felt  that  somehow  a  tremendous 

ja 

change  had  passed  over  him.  I  felt  sorry 
for  him,  and  all  the  more  that  he  did  not 
seem  to  feel  sorry  for  himself.  It  made 
me  sad  to  think  that  some  day  I  should 
be  like  him  ;  that  perhaps  in  the  eyes  of 
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my  juniors  I  look  like  him  already,  care- 
worn and  aging.  I  dare  say  in  his  feel- 
ing there  was  no  such  sense  of  falling  off. 
Perhaps  he  was  tolerably  content.  He 
was  walking  so  fast,  and  looking  so  sharp, 
that  I  am  sure  he  had  no  desponding 
feeling  at  the  time.  Despondency  goes 
with  slow  movements  and  with  vague 
looks.  The  sense  of  having  materially 
fallen  off  is  destructive  to  the  eagle-eye. 
Yes,  he  was  tolerably  content.  We  can 
go  down-hill  cheerfully,  save  at  the  points 
where  it  is  sharply  brought  home  to  us 
that  we  are  going  down-hill.  Lately  I 
sat  at  dinner  opposite  an  old  lady  who 
had  the  remains  of  striking  beauty.  I 
remember  how  much  she  interested  me. 
Her  hair  was  false,  her  teeth  were  false, 
her  complexion  was  shrivelled,  her  form 
had  lost  the  round  symmetry  of  earlier 
years,  and  was  angular  and  stiff;  yet  how 
cheerful  and  lively  she  was !  She  had 
gone  far  down-hill  physically  ;  but  either 
she  did  not  feel  her  decadence,  or  she 
had  grown  quite  reconciled  to  it.  Her 
daughter,  a  blooming  matron,  was  there, 
happy,  wealthy,  good  ;  yet  not  apparent- 
ly a  whit  more  reconciled  to  life  than  the 
aged  grandam.  It  was  pleasing,  and 
yet  it  was  sad,  to  see  how  well  we  can 
make  up  our  mind  to  what  is  inevitable. 
And  such  a  sight  brings  up  to  one  a 
glimpse  of  Future  Years.  The  cloud 
seems  to  part  before  one,  and  through 
the  rift  you  discern  your  earthly  track 
far  away,  and  a  jaded  pilgrim  plodding 
along  it  with  weary  step  ;  and  though  the 
pilgrim  does  not  look  like  you,  yet  you 
know  the  pilgrim  is  yourself. 

This  cannot  always  go  on.  To  what 
is  it  all  tending  ?  I  am  not  thinking  now 
of  an  outlook  so  grave,  that  this  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  it.  But  I  am  think- 
ing how  everything  is  going  on.  In  this 
world  there  is  no  standing  still.  And 
everything  that  belongs  entirely  to  this 
world,  its  interests  and  occupations,  is 
going  on  towards  a  conclusion.  It  will 
all  come  to  an  end.  It  cannot  go  on  for- 
ever. I  cannot  always  be  writing  ser- 
mons as  I  do  now,  and  going  on  in  this 


regular  course  of  life.  I  cannot  always 
be  writing  essays.  The  day  will  come 
when  I  shall  have  no  more  to  say,  or 
when  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  will 
no  longer  have  patience  to  listen  to  me 
in  that  kind  fashion  in  which  they  have 
listened  so  long.  I  foresee  it  plainly,  this 
evening,  —  even  while  writing  my  first 
essay  for  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  —  the 
time  when  the  reader  shall  open  the  fa- 
miliar cover,  and  glance  at  the  table  of 
contents,  and  exclaim  indignantly,  "  Here 
is  that  tiresome  person  again  :  why  will  he 
not  cease  to  weary  us  ?  "  I  write  in  sober 
sadness,  my  friend:  I  do  not  intend 
any  jest.  If  you  do  not  know  that  what 
I  have  written  is  certainly  true,  you  have 
not  lived  very  long.  You  have  not 
learned  the  sorrowful  lesson,  that  all 
worldly  occupations  and  interests  are 
wearing  to  their  close.  You  cannot  keep 
up  the  old  thing,  however  much  you  may 
wish  to  do  so.  You  know  how  vain  an- 
niversaries for  the  most  part  are.  You 
meet  with  certain  old  friends,  to  try  to 
revive  the  old  days  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
old  time  will  not  come  over  you.  It  is 
not  a  spirit  that  can  be  raised  at  will.  It 
cannot  go  on  forever,  that  walking  down 
to  church  on  Sundays,  and  ascending 
those  pulpit-steps  ;  it  will  change  to  feel- 
ing, though  I  humbly  trust  it  may  be  long 
before  it  shall  change  in  fact  Don't  you 
all  sometimes  feel  something  like  that  ? 
Don't  you  sometimes  look  about  you  and 
say  to  yourself,  That  furniture  will  wear 
out :  those  window-curtains  are  getting 
sadly  faded ;  they  will  not  last  a  lifetime  ? 
Those  carpets  must  be  replaced  some 
day ;  and  the  old  patterns  which  looked 
at  you  with  a  kindly,  familiar  expression, 
through  these  long  years,  must  be  among 
the  old  familiar  faces  that  are  gone.  These 
are  little  things,  indeed,  but  they  are 
among  the  vague  recollections  that  be- 
wilder our  memory  ;  they  are  among  the 
things  which  come  up  in  the  strange,  con- 
fused remembrance  of  the  dying  man  in 
the  last  days  of  life.  There  is  an  old  fir- 
tree,  a  twisted,  strange-looking  fir-tree, 
which  will  be  among  my  last  recollections, 
I  know,  as  it  was  among  my  first.  It  was 
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always  before  my  eyes,  when  I  was  three,  to  take  it.  Let  all  happy  things  be  not 
four,  five  years  old :  I  see  the  pyramidal  merely  regarded  as  means,  but  enjoyed 
top,  rising  over  a  mass  of  shrubbery  ;  I  as  ends.  Yet  it  is  in  the  make  of  our  na- 
see  it  always  against  a  sunset-sky ;  always  ture  to  be  ever  onward-looking  ;  and  we 
in  the  subdued  twilight  in  which  we  seem  cannot  help  it.  When  you  get  the  first 
to  see  things  in  distant  years.  These  old  number  for  the  year  of  the  magazine 
friends  will  die,  you  think  ;  who  will  take  which  you  take  in,  you  instinctively  think 
their  place  ?  You  will  be  an  old  gentle-  of  it  as  the  first  portion  of  a  new  volume ; 
man,  a  frail  old  gentleman,  wondered  at  and  you  are  conscious  of  a  certain,  though 
by  younger  men,  and  telling  them  long  slight,  restlessness  in  the  thought  of  a  thing 
stories  about  the  days  when  Lincoln  was  incomplete,  and  of  a  wish  that  you  had 
President,  like  those  which  weary  you  the  volume  completed.  And  sometimes, 
now  about  the  War  of  1812.  It  will  thus  looking  onward  into  the  future,  you 
not  be  the  same  world  then.  Your  chil-  worry  yourself  with  little  thoughts  and 
dren  will  not  be  always  children.  En-  cares.  There  is  that  old  dog :  you  have 
joy  their  fresh  youth  while  it  lasts,  for  it  had  him  for  many  years ;  he  is  growing 
will  not  last  long.  Do  not  skim  over  the  stiff  and  frail ;  what  are  you  to  do  when 
present  too  fast,  through  a  constant  habit  he  dies  ?  When  he  is  gone,  the  new 
of  onward-looking.  Many  men  of  an  dog  you  get  will  never  be  like  him ;  he 
anxious  turn  are  so  eagerly  concerned  in  may  be,  indeed,  a  far  handsomer  and 
providing  for  the  future,  that  they  hardly  more  amiable  animal,  but  he  will  not  be 
remark  the  blessings  of  the  present.  Yet  your  old  companion  ;  he  will  not  be  sur- 
it  is  only  because  the  future  will  some  day  rounded  with  all  those  old  associations,  not 
be  present,  that  it  deserves  any  thought  merely  with  your  own  by-past  life,  but 
at  all.  And  many  men,  instead  of  heart-  with  the  lives,  the  faces,  and  the  voices 
ily  enjoying  present  blessings  while  they  of  those  who  have  left  you,  which  invest 
are  present,  train  themselves  to  a  habit  with  a  certain  sacredness  even  that  hum- 
of  regarding  these  things  as  merely  the  ble,  but  faithful  friend.  He  will  not  have 
foundation  on  which  they  are  to  build  been  the  companion  of  your  youthful 
some  vague  fabric  of  they  know  not  what,  walks,  when  you  went  at  a  pace  which 
I  have  known  a  clergyman,  who  was  very  now  you  cannot  attain.  He  will  just  be 
fond  of  music,  and  in  whose  church  the  a  common  dog ;  and  who  that  has  reach- 
music  was  very  fine,  who  seemed  incapa-  ed  your  years  cares  for  that  f  The  other, 
ble  of  enjoying  its  solemn  beauty  as  a  indeed,  was  a  dog  too ;  but  that  was  mere- 
thing  to  be  enjoyed  while  passing,  but  ly  the  substratum  on  which  was  accumu- 
who  persisted  in  regarding  each  beautiful  lated  a  host  of  recollections :  it  is  Auld 
strain  merely  as  a  promising  indication  Lang  Syne  that  walks  into  your  study, 
of  what  his  choir  would  come  at  some  when  your  shaggy  friend  of  ten  summers 
future  time  to  be.  It  is  a  very  bad  habit,  comes  stiffly  in,  and  after  many  querulous 
and  one  which  grows,  unless  repressed,  turnings  lays  himself  down  on  the  rug  be- 
You,  my  reader,  when  you  see  your  chil-  fore  the  fire.  Do  you  not  feel  the  like  when 
dren  racing  on  the  green,  train  yourself  you  look  at  many  little  matters,  and  then 
to  regard  all  that  as  a  happy  end  in  it-  look  into  the  Future  Years  ?  That  har- 
self.  Do  not  grow  to  think  merely  that  ness, — how  will  you  replace  it  ?  It  will  be 
those  sturdy  young  limbs  promise  to  be  a  pang  to  throw  it  by ;  and  it  will  be  a  con- 
stout  and  serviceable  when  they  are  those  siderable  expense,  too,  to  get  a  new  suit. 
of  a  grown-up  man ;  and  rejoice  in  the  Then  you  think  how  long  harness  may 
smooth  little  forehead  with  its  curly  hair,  continue  to  be  serviceable.  I  once  saw, 
without  any  forethought  of  how  it  is  to  look  on  a  pair  of  horses  drawing  a  stage-coach 
some  day  when  overshadowed  (as  it  is  among  the  hills,  a  set  of  harness  which 
sure  to  be)  by  the  great  wig  of  the  Lord  was  thirty-five  years  old.  It  had  been 
Chancellor.  Good  advice  :  let  us  all  try  very  costly  and  grand  when  new  ;  it  had 
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belonged  for  some  of  its  earliest  years  to  back-streets  when  you  drive  into  town. 
a  certain  wealthy  nobleman.  The  noble-  Do  not  vex  yourself  by  fancying  that  you 
man  had  been  for  many  years  in  his  grave,  will  never  have  heart  to  send  off  the  old 
but  there  was  his  harness  still.  It  was  carriage,  nor  by  wondering  where  you 
'tremendously  patched,  and  the  blinkers  shall  find  the  money  to  buy  a  new  one. 
were  of  extraordinary  aspect ;  but  it  was  Have  you  ever  read  the  "  Life  of  Man- 
quite  serviceable.  There  is  comfort  for  sie  Wauch,  Tailor  in  Dalkeith,"  by  that 
you,  poor  country  parsons !  How  thor-  pleasing  poet  and  most  amiable  man,  the 
oughly  I  understand  your  feeling  about  late  David  Macbeth  Moir  ?  I  have  been 
such  little  things  !  I  know  how  you  some-  looking  into  it  lately  ;  and  I  have  regret- 
times  look  at  your  phaeton  or  your  dog-  ted  much  that  the  Lowland  Scotch  dia- 
cart ;  and  even  while  the  morocco  is  fresh,  lect  is  so  imperfectly  understood  in  Eng- 
and  the  wheels  still  are  running  with  their  land,  and  that  even  where  so  far  under- 
first  tires,  how  you  think  you  see  it  after  stood  its  raciness  is  so  little  felt ;  for  great 
it  has  grown  shabby  and  old-fashioned,  as  is  the  popularity  of  that  work,  it  is 
Yes,  you  remember,  not  without  a  dull  much  less  known  than  it  deserves  to  be. 
kind  of  pang,  that  it  is  wearing  out.  You  Only  a  Scotchman  can  thoroughly  ap- 
have  a  neighbor,  perhaps,  a  few  miles  preciate  it.  It  is  curious,  and  yet  it  is 
off,  whose  conveyance,  through  the  wear  not  curious,  to  find  the  pathos  and  the 
of  many  years,  has  become  remarkably  polish  of  one  of  the  most  touching  and 
seedy  ;  and  every  time  you  meet  it  you  elegant  of  poets  in  the  man  who  has  with 
think  that  there  you  see  your  own,  as  it  such  irresistible  humor,  sometimes  ap- 
will  some  day  be.  Every  dog  has  his  preaching  to  the  farcical,  delineated  hum- 
day  :  but  the  day  of  the  rational  dog  is  ble  Scotch  life.  One  passage  in  the  book 
overclouded  in  a  fashion  unknown  to  his  always  struck  me  very  much.  We  have 
inferior  fellow-creature  ;  it  is  overclouded  in  it  the  poet  as  well  as  the  humorist 
by  the  anticipation  of  the  coming  day  and  it  is  a  perfect  example  of  what  I  have 
which  will  not  be  his.  You  remember  been  trying  to  describe  in  the  pages  which 
how  that  great,  though  morbid  man,  John  you  have  read.  I  mean  the  passage  in 
Foster,  could  not  heartily  enjoy  the  sum-  which  Mansie  tells  us  of  a  sudden  glimpse 
mer  weather,  for  thinking  how  every  which,  in  circumstances  of  mortal  terror, 
sunny  day  that  shone  upon  him  was  a  he  once  had  of  the  future.  On  a  certain 
downward  step  towards  the  winter  gloom,  "awful  night"  the  tailor  was  awakened 
Each  indication  that  the  season  was  pro-  by  cries  of  alarm,  and,  looking  out, 
grossing,  even  though  progressing  as  yet  he  saw  the  next  house  to  his  own  was  on 
only  to  greater  beauty,  filled  him  with  fire  from  cellar  to  garret.  The  earnings 
great  grief.  "  I  have  seen  a  fearful  sight  of  poor  Mansie's  whole  life  were  laid  out 
to-day,"  he  would  say, — "I  have  seen  a  on  his  stock  in  trade  and  his  furniture, 
buttercup."  And  we  know,  of  course,  and  it  appeared  likely  that  these  would 
that  in  his  case  there  was  nothing  like  be  at  once  destroyed, 
affectation  ;  it  was  only  that,  unhappily  "  Then,"  says  he,  "  the  darkness  of  the 
for  himself,  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  so  latter  days  came  over  my  spirit  like  a 
onward-looking,  that  he  saw  only  a  pre-  vision  before  the  prophet  Isaiah ;  and  I 
monition  of  the  snows  of  December  in  could  see  nothing  in  the  years  to  come 
the  roses  of  June.  It  would  be  a  bless-  but  beggary  and  starvation,  —  myself  a 
ing,  if  we  could  quite  discard  the  tenden-  fallen-back  old  man,  with  an  out-at-the- 
cy.  And  while  your  trap  runs  smoothly  elbows  coat,  a  greasy  hat,  and  a  bald 
and  noiselessly,  while  the  leather  is  fresh  brow,  hirpling  over  a  staff,  requeeshting 
and  the  paint  unscratched,  do  not  worry  an  awmous  ;  Nanse  a  broken-hearted 
yourself  with  visions  of  the  day  when  it  beggar-wife,  torn  down  to  tatters,  and 
will  rattle  and  creak,  and  when  you  will  weeping  like  Rachel  when  she  thought 
make  it  wait  for  you  at  the  corner  of  on  better  days ;  and  poor  wee  Benjie  go- 
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ing  from  door  to  door  with  a  meal-pock  The  day  would  come  when  the  brook 

on  his  back."  could  be  crossed  in  that  brisk  fashion  no 

Ah,  there  is  exquisite  pathos  there,  as  more.     It  must  be  an  odd  thing  for  the 

well  as  humor ;  but  the  thing  for  which  parson  to  walk  as  an  old  man  into  the 

I  have  quoted  that  sentence  is  its  start-  pulpit,  still  his  own,  which  was  his  own 

ling  truthfulness.     You  have   all   done  when  he  was  a  young  man  of  six-and- 

what  Mansie  Wauch  did,  I  know.     Ev-  twenty.     What  a  crowd  of  old  remem- 

ery  one  has  his  own  way  of  doing  it,  and  brances  must  be  present  each  Sunday  to 

it  is  his  own  especial  picture  which  each  the  clergyman's  mind,  who  has  served  the 

sees ;  but  there  has  appeared  to  us,  as  to  same  parish  and  preached  in  the  same 

Mansie,  (I  must  recur  to  my  old  figure,)  church  for  fifty  years !  Personal  identity, 

as  it  were  a  sudden  rift  in  the  clouds  that  continued  through  the  successive  stages 

conceal  the  future,  and  we  have  seen  the  of  life,  is  a  commonplace  thing  to  think 

way,  far  ahead,  —  the  dusty  way,  —  and  of;  but  when  it  is  brought  home  to  your 

an  aged  pilgrim  pacing  slowly  along  it ;  own  case  and  feeling,  it  is  a  very  touching 

and  in  that  aged  figure  we  have  each  rec-  and  a  very  bewildering  thing.    There  are 

ognized  our  own  young  self.     How  often  the  same  trees  and  hills  as  when  you  were 

have  I  sat  down  on  the  mossy  wall  that  a  boy  ;  and  when  each  of  us  comes  to  his 

surrounded  my  churchyard,  when  I  had  last  days  in  this  world,  how  short  a  space 

more  time  for  reverie  than  I  have  now,  it  will  seem  since  we  were  little  children  ! 

—  sat  upon  the  mossy  wall,  under  a  great  Let  us  humbly  hope,  that,  in  that  brief 

oak,  whose  branches  came  low  down  and  space  parting  the  cradle  from  the  grave, 

projected  far  out,  —  and  looked  at  the  we  may  (by  help  from  above)  have  ac- 

rough  gnarled  bark,  and  at  the  passing  complished  a  certain  work  which  will  cast 

river,   and   at  the   belfry   of  the    little  its  blessed  influence  over  all  the  years  and 

church,  and  there  and  then  thought  of  all  the  ages  before  us.     Yet  it  remains  a 

Mansie  Wauch  and  of  his  vision  of  Fu-  strange  thing  to  look  forward  and  to  see 

ture  Years  !     How  often  in  these  hours,  yourself  with  gray  hair,  and   not  much 

or  in  long  solitary  walks  and  rides  among  even  of  that ;  to  see  your  wife   an  old 

the  hills,  have  I  had  visions,  clear  as  that  woman,  and  your  little  boy  or  girl  grown 

of  Mansie  Wauch,  of  how  I  should  grow  up  into  manhood  or  womanhood.     It  is 

old  in  my  country  parish !     Do  not  think  more  strange  still  to  fancy  you  see  them 

that  I  wish  or  intend  to  be  egotistical,  my  all  going  on  as  usual  in  the  round  of  life, 

friendly  reader.      I  describe  these  feel-  and  you  no  longer  among  them.      You 

ings  and  fancies  because  I  think  this  is  the  see  your  empty  chair.      There  is   your 

likeliest  way  in  which  to  reach  and  de-  writing-table  and  your  inkstand ;   there 

scribe  your  own.     There  was  a  rapid  lit-  are  your  books,  not  so  carefully  arranged 

tie  stream  that  flowed,  in  a  very  lonely  as  they  used  to  be ;  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 

place,  between  the  highway  and  a  cot-  less  indication  than  you  might  have  hoped 

tage  to  which  I  often  went  to  see  a  poor  that  they  miss  you.  All  this  is  strange  when 

old  woman  ;  and  when  I  came  out  of  the  you  bring  it  home  to  your  own  case ;  and 

cottage,  having  made  sure  that  no  one  saw  that  hundreds  of  millions  have  felt  the 

me,  I  always  took  a  great  leap  over  the  like  makes  it  none  the  less  strange  to  you. 

little  stream,  which  saved  going  round  a  The  commonplaces  of  life  and  death  are 

little  way.     And  never  once,  for  several  not  commonplace  when  they  befall  our- 

years,  did  I  thus  cross  it  without  seeing  a  selves.     It  was  in  desperate  hurry  and 

picture  as  clear  to  the  mind's  eye  as  Man-  agitation   that  Mansie   Wauch   saw  his 

sie  Wauch's,  —  a  picture  which  made  me  vision  ;   and   in   like   circumstances  you 

walk  very  thoughtfully  along  for  the  next  may  have  yours  too.     But  for  the  most 

mile  or  two.    It  was  curious  to  think  how  part  such  moods  come  in  leisure,  —  in 

one  was  to  get  through  the  accustomed  saunterings  through  the  autumn  woods, 

duty  after  having  grown  old  and  frail.  — in  reveries  by  the  winter  fire. 
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I  do  not  think,  thus  musing  upon  our  with  yourself  for  your  silliness ;  but  you 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  Future,  of  such  could  not  drive  it  away, 
fancies  as  those  of  early  youth,  —  fancies  It  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  pros- 
and  anticipations  of  greatness,  of  felicity,  pect  of  Future  Years,  if  you  are  one  of 
of  fame  ;  I  think  of  the  onward  views  of  those  people  who,  even  after  middle  age, 
men  approaching  middle  age,  who  have  may  still  make  a  great  rise  in  life.  This 
found  their  place  and  their  work  in  life,  will  prolong  the  restlessness  which  in  oth- 
and  who  may  reasonably  believe,  that,  ers  is  sobered  down  at  forty :  it  will  ex- 
save  for  great  unexpected  accidents,  there  tend  the  period  during  which  you  will 
will  be  no  very  material  change  in  their  every  now  and  then  have  brief  seasons 
lot  till  that  "  change  come "  to  which  of  feverish  anxiety,  hope,  and  fear,  fol- 
Job  looked  forward  four  thousand  years  lowed  by  longer  stretches  of  blank  disap- 
since.  There  are  great  numbers  of  edu-  pointment.  And  it  will  afford  the  oppor- 
cated  folk  who  are  likely  always  to  live  tunity  of  experiencing  a  vividly  new  sen- 
in  the  same  kind  of  house,  to  have  the  sation,  and  of  turning  over  a  quite  new 
same  establishment,  to  associate  with  the  leaf,  after  most  people  have  settled  to  the 
same  class  of  people,  to  walk  along  the  jog-trot  at  which  the  remainder  of  the 
same  streets,  to  look  upon  the  same  hills,  pilgrimage  is  to  be  covered.  A  clergy- 
as  long  as  they  live.  The  only  change^  man  of  the  Church  of  England  may  be 
will  be  the  gradual  one  which  will  be  made  a  bishop,  and  exchange  a  quiet 
wrought  by  advancing  years.  rectory  for  a  palace.  No  doubt  the  in- 

And  the  onward  view  of  such  people  crease  of  responsibility  is  to  a  conscien- 
in  such  circumstances  is  generally  a  very  tious  man  almost  appalling  ;  but  surely 
vague  one.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that  the  rise  in  life  is  great.  There  you  are, 
there  comes  the  startling  clearness  of  one  of  four-and-twenty,  selected  out  of 
prospect  so  well  set  forth  by  Mansie  near  twenty  thousand.  It  is  possible,  in- 
Wauch.  Yet  sometimes,  when  such  a  deed,  that  you  may  feel  more  reason  for 
vivid  view  comes,  it  remains  for  days,  and  shame  than  for  elation  at  the  thought.  A 
is  a  painful  companion  of  your  solitude,  barrister  unknown  to  fame,  but  of  re- 
Don't  you  remember,  clerical  reader  of  spectable  standing,  may  be  made  a  judge, 
thirty-two,  having  seen  a  good  deal  of  an  Such  a  man  may  even,  if  he  gets  into  the 
old  parson,  rather  sour  in  aspect,  rather  groove,  be  gradually  pushed  on  till  ho 
shabby-looking,  sadly  pinched  for  means,  reaches  an  eminence  which  probably  sur- 
and  with  powers  dwarfed  by  the  sore  prises  himself  as  much  as  any  one  else, 
struggle  with  the  world  to  maintain  his  A  good  speaker  in  Parliament  may  at 
family  and  to  keep  up  a  respectable  ap-  sixty  or  seventy  be  made  a  Cabinet  Min- 
pearance  upon  his  limited  resources  ;  ister.  And  we  can  all  imagine  what  in- 
perhaps  with  his  mind  made  petty  and  describable  pride  and  elation  must  in 
his  temper  spoiled  by  the  little  worries,  such  cases  possess  the  wife  and  daughters 
the  petty  malignant  tattle  and  gossip  and  of  the  man  who  has  attained  this  decided 
occasional  insolence  of  a  little  backbiting  step  in  advance.  I  can  say  sincerely  that 
village  ?  and  don't  you  remember  how  for  I  never  saw  human  beings  walk  with  so 
days  you  felt  haunted  by  a  sort  of  night-  airy  tread,  and  evince  so  fussily  their  sense 
mare  that  there  was  what  you  would  be,  of  a  greatness  more  than  mortal,  as  the 
if  you  lived  so  long  ?  Yes  ;  you  know  wife  and  the  daughter  of  an  amiable  but 
how  there  have  been  times  when  for  ten  not  able  bishop  I  knew  in  my  youth,  when 
days  together  that  jarring  thought  would  they  came  to  church  on  the  Sunday  morn- 
intrude,  whenever  your  mind  was  disen-  ing  on  which  the  good  man  preached  for 
gaged  from  work  ;  and  sometimes,  when  the  first  time  in  his  lawn  sleeves.  Their 
you  went  to  bed,  that  thought  kept  you  heads  were  turned  for  the  time  ;  but  they 
awake  for  hours.  You  knew  the  impres-  gradually  came  right  again,  as  the  ladies 
sion  was  morbid,  and  you  were  angry  became  accustomed  to  the  summits  of 
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human  affairs.  Let  it  be  said  for  the 
bishop  himself,  that  there  was  not  a  ves- 
tige of  that  sense  of  elevation  about  Mm. 
He  looked  perfectly  modest  and  unaffect- 
ed.  His  dress  was  remarkably  ill  put  on, 
and  his  sleeves  stuck  out  in  the  most  awk- 
ward fashion  ever  assumed  by  drapery. 
I  suppose  that  sometimes  these  rises  in 
life  come  very  unexpectedly.  I  have 
heard  of  a  man  who,  when  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day 
offering  him  a  place  of  great  dignity, 
thought  the  letter  was  a  hoax,  and  did 
not  notice  it  for  several  days.  You  could 
not  certainly  infer  from  his  modesty  what 
has  proved  to  be  the  fact,  that  he  has 
filled  his  place  admirably  well.  The 
possibility  of  such  material  changes  must 
no  doubt  tend  to  prolong  the  interest  in 
life,  which  is  ready  to  flag  as  years  go  on. 
But  perhaps  with  the  majority  of  men 
the  level  is  found  before  middle  age,  and 
no  very  great  worldly  change  awaits 
them.  The  path  stretches  on,  with  its 
ups  and  downs ;  and  they  only  hope  for 
strength  for  the  day.  But  in  such  men's 
lot  of  humble  duty  and  quiet  content 
there  remains  room  for  manv  fears.  All 

w. 

human  beings  who  are  as  well  off  as  they 
can  ever  be,  and  so  who  have  little  room 
for  hope,  seem  to  be  liable  to  the  invasion 
of  great  fear  as  they  look  into  the  future. 
It  seems  to  be  so  with  kings,  and  with 
great  nobles.  Many  such  have  lived  in  a 
nervous  dread  of  change,  and  have  ever 
been  watching  the  signs  of  the  times  with 
apprehensive  eyes.  Nothing  that  can 
happen  can  well  make  such  better ;  and 
so  they  suffer  from  the  vague  foreboding 
of  something  which  will  make  them  worse. 
And  the  same  law  reaches  to  those  in 
whom  hope  is  narrowed  down,  not  by  the 
limit  of  grand  possibility,  but  of  little,  — 
not  by  the  fact  that  they  have  got  all  that 
mortal  can  get,  but  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  got  the  little  which  is  all  that  Provi- 
dence seems  to  intend  to  give  to  them. 
And,  indeed,  there  is  something  that  is 
almost  awful,  when  your  affairs  are  all 
going  happily,  when  your  mind  is  clear 
and  equal  to  its  work,  when  your  bodily 
health  is  unbroken,  when  your  home  is 


pleasant,  when  your  income  is  ample, 
when  your  children  are  healthy  and 
merry  and  hopeful,  —  in  looking  on  to 
Future  Years.  The  more  happy  you 
are,  the  more  there  is  of  awe  in  the 
thought  how  frail  are  the  foundations  of 
your  earthly  happiness,  —  what  havoc 
may  be  made  of  them  by  the  chances  of 
even  a  single  day.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  solemnity  and  awfulness  of  the  Fu- 
ture have  been  felt  so  much,  that  the 
languages  of  Northern  Europe  have,  as 
I  dare  say  you  know,  no  word  which  ex- 
presses the  essential  notion  of  Futurity. 
You  think,  perhaps,  of  shall  and  will. 
Well,  these  words  have  come  now  to 
convey  the  notion  of  Futurity  ;  but  they 
do  so  only  in  a  secondary  fashion.  Look 
to  their  etymology,  and  you  will  see  that 
they  imply  Futurity,  but  do  not  express 
it.  /  shall  do  such  a  thing  means  /  am 
bound  to  do  it,  I  am  under  an  obligation 
to  do  it.  I  will  do  such  a  thing  means  / 
intend  to  do  it.  It  is  my  present  purpose  to 
do  it.  Of  course,  if  you  are  under  an 
obligation  to  do  anything,  or  if  it  be  your 
intention  to  do  anything,  the  probability 
is  that  the  thing  will  be  done  ;  but  the 
Northern  family  of  languages  ventures 
no  nearer  than  that  towards  the  expres- 
sion of  the  bare,  awful  idea  of  Future 
Time.  It  was  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Croak- 
er was  able  to  cast  a  gloom  upon  the  gay- 
est circle,  and  the  happiest  conjuncture 
of  circumstances,  by  wishing  that  all  might 
be  as  well  that  day  six  months.  Six 
months !  What  might  that  time  not  do  ? 
Perhaps  you  have  not  read  a  little  poem 
of  Barry  Cornwall's,  the  idea  of  which 
must  come  home  to  the  heart  of  most  of 


us: 


"  Touch  us  gently,  Time ! 

Let  us  glide  adown  thy  stream 
Gently,  —  as  we  sometimes  glide 

Through  a  quiet  dream. 
Humble  voyagers  are  we, 
Husband,  wife,  and  children  three;  — 
One  is  lost,  —  an  angel,  fled 
To  the  azure  overhead. 

"  Touch  us  gently,  Time ! 

We  've  not  proud  nor  soaring  -wings: 
Our  ambition,  our  content, 
Lies  in  simple  things. 
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Humble  Voyagers  are  we,  think,  with  an  anxious  heart,  of  the  pos- 

O'er  life's  dim,  unsounded  sea,  sibilities  of  Future  Years.      A  man  or 

Seeking  only  some  calm  clime :  -  woman  who  ^  ^^  ^            g 

Touch  us  gently,  gentle  Time !" 

reason  for  wishing  to  live  as  long  as  may 

I  know  that  sometimes,  my  friend,  you  be,  and  has  no  right  to  trifle  with  health 
will  not  have  much  sleep,  if,  when  you  or  life.  And  sometimes,  looking  out  into 
lay  your  head  on  your  pillow,  you  begin  days  to  come,  you  think  of  the  little  things, 
to  think  how  much  depends  upon  your  hitherto  so  free  from  man's  heritage  of 
health  and  life.  You  have  reached  now  care,  as  they  may  some  day  be.  You 
that  time  at  which  you  value  life  and  see  them  shabby,  and  early  anxious: 
health  not  so  much  for  their  service  to  can  that  be  the  little  boy's  rosy  face,  now 
yourself,  as  for  their  needfulness  to  oth-  so  pale  and  thin  ?  You  see  them  in  a 
ers.  There  is  a  petition  familiar  to  me  poor  room,  in  which  you  recognize  your 
in  this  Scotch  country,  where  people  study-chairs  with  the  hair  coming  out 
make  their  prayers  for  themselves,  which  of  the  cushions,  and  a  carpet  which  you 
seems  to  me  to  possess  great  solemnity  remember  now  threadbare  and  in  holes, 
and  force,  when  we  think  of  all  that  is  It  is  no  wonder  at  all  that  people  are 
implied  in  it.  It  is,  Spare  useful  lives  !  so  anxious  about  money.  Money  means 
One  life,  the  slender  line  of  blood  pass-  every  desirable  material  thing  on  earth, 
ing  into  and  passing  out  of  one  human  and  the  manifold  immaterial  things  which 
heart,  may  decide  the  question,  whether  come  of  material  possessions.  Poverty 
wife  and  children  shall  grow  up  affluent,  is  the  most  comprehensive  earthly  evil ; 
refined,  happy,  yes,  and  good,  or  be  re-  all  conceivable  evils,  temporal,  spiritual, 
duced  to  hard  straits,  with  all  the  maui-  and  eternal,  may  come  of  that.  Of  course, 
fold  evils  which  grow  of  poverty  in  the  great  temptations  attend  its  opposite ;  and 
case  of  those  who  have  been  reduced  to  the  wise  man's  prayer  will  be  what  it  was 
it  after  knowing  other  things.  You  often  long  ago,  —  "Give  me  neither  poverty 
think,  I  doubt  not,  in  quiet  hours,  what  nor  riches."  But  let  us  have  no  nonsense 
would  become  of  your  children,  if  you  talked  about  money  being  of  no  conse- 
were  gone.  You  have  done,  I  trust,  what  quence.  The  want  of  it  has  made  many 
you  can  to  care  for  them,  even  from  your  a  father  and  mother  tremble  at  the  pros- 
grave  :  you  think  sometimes  of  a  poet-  pect  of  being  taken  from  their  children ; 
ical  figure  of  speech  amid  the  dry  tech-  the  want  of  it  has  embittered  many  a 
nical  phrases  of  English  law :  you  know  parent's  dying  hours.  You  hear  selfish 
what  is  meant  by  the  law  of  Mortmain ;  persons  talking  vaguely  about  faith.  You 
and  you  like  to  think  that  even  your  dead  find  such  heartless  persons  jauntily  spend- 
hand  may  be  felt  to  be  kindly  intermed-  ing  all  they  get  on  themselves,  and  then 
dling  yet  in  the  affairs  of  those  who  were  leaving  their  poor  children  to  beggary, 
your  dearest :  that  some  little  sum,  slen-  with  the  miserable  pretext  that  they  are 
der,  perhaps,  but  as  liberal  as  you  could  doing  all  this  through  their  abundant 
make  it,  may  come  in  periodically  when  trust  in  God.  Now  this  is  not  faith ;  it 
it  is  wanted,  and  seem  like  the  gift  of  a  is  insolent  presumption.  It  is  exactly  as 
thoughtful  heart  and  a  kindly  hand  which  if  a  man  should  jump  from  the  top  of 
are  far  away.  Yes,  cut  down  your  pres-  St.  Paul's,  and  say  that  he  had  faith  that 
ent  income  to  any  extent,  that  you  may  the  Almighty  would  keep  him  from  be- 
make  some  provision  for  your  children  ing  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  pavement, 
after  you  are  dead.  You  do  not  wish  There  is  a  high  authority  as  to  such  cases, 
that  they  should  have  the  saddest  of  all  —  "  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy 
reasons  for  taking  care  of  you,  and  try-  God."  If  God  had  promised  that  people 
ing  to  lengthen  out  your  life.  But  even  should  never  fall  into  the  miseries  of  pen- 
after  you  have  done  everything  which  ury  under  any  circumstances,  it  would  be 
your  small  means  permit,  you  will  still  faith  to  trust  that  promise,  however  un- 
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likely  of  fulfilment  it  might  seem  in  any  and  to  do  your  best,  as  a  Christian  man 

particular  case.     But  God  has  made  no  and  a  prudent  man,  and  then  leave  the 

such  promise  ;   and   if  you   leave   your  rest  to  God.     Your  children  are  about 

children  without  provision,  you  have  no  you ;  no  doubt  they  may  die,  and  it  is  fit 

right  to  expect  that  they  shall  not  suffer  enough  that  you  should  not  forget  the 

the  natural  consequences  of  your  heart-  fragility  of  your  most  prized  possessions ; 

lessness  and  thoughtlessness.     True  faith  it  is  fit  enough  that  you  should  sometimes 

lies  in  your  doing  everything  you  pos-  sit  by  the  fire  and  look  at  the  merry  faces 

sibly  can,  and  then  humbly  trusting  in  and  listen  to  the  little  voices,  and  think 

God.     And  if,  after  you  have  done  your  what  it  would  be  to  lose  them.     But  it  is 

very  best,  you  must  still  go,  with  but  a  not  needful,  or  rational,  or  Christian-like, 

blank  outlook  for  those  you  leave,  why,  to  be  always  brooding  on  that  thought. 

then  you  may  trust  them  to  the  Husband  And  when  they  grow  up,  it  may  be  hard 

of  the  widow  and  Father  of  the  father-  to  provide  for  them.  The  little  thing  that 

less.      Faith,   as   regards   such  matters,  is  sitting  on  your  knee  may  before  many 

means  firm  belief  that  God  will  do  all  years  be  alone  in  life,  thousands  of  miles 

He  has  promised  to  do,  however  difficult  from  you  and  from  his  early  home,  an 

or  unlikely.     But  some  people  seem  to  insignificant  item  in  the  bitter  price  which 

think  that  faith  means  firm  belief  that  Britain  pays  for  her  Indian  Empire.     It 

God  will  do  whatever  they  think  would  is  even  possible,  though  you  hardly  for  a 

suit   them,   however  unreasonable,  and  moment  admit  that  thought,  that  the  child 

however  flatly  in  the  face  of  all  the  estab-  may  turn  out  a  heartless  and  wicked  man, 

lished  laws  of  His  government.  and  prove  your  shame  and  heartbreak : 

all  wicked  and  heartless  men  have  been 

We  all  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  the  children  of  somebody ;  and  many  of 

ourselves  miserable,  if  we  look  far  into  them,  doubtless,  the  children  of  those  who 

Future  Years  and  calculate  their  proba-  surmised  the  future  as  little  as  Eve  did 

bilities  of  evil,  and  steadily  anticipate  the  when  she  smiled  upon  the  infant  Cain, 

•worst.     It  is  not  expedient  to  calculate  And  the  fireside  by  which  you  sit,  now 

too  far  ahead.     Of  course,  the  right  way  merry  and  noisy  enough,  may  grow  lone- 

in  this,  as  in  other  things,  is  the  middle  ly, —  lonely  with  the  second  loneliness, 

way :  we  are  not  to  run  "either  into  the  ex-  not  the  hopeful  solitude  of  youth  looking 

treme  of  over-carefulness  and  anxiety  on  forward,  but  the  desponding  loneliness  of 

the  one  hand,  or  of  recklessness  and  im-  age  looking  back.     And  it  is  so  with  ev- 

prudence  on  the  other.     But  as  mention  erything  else.     Your  health  may  break 

has  been  made  of  faith,  it  may  safely  be  down.    Some  fearful  accident  may  befall 

said  that  we  are  forgetful  of  that  rational  you.     The  readers  of  the  magazine  may 

trust  in  God  which  is  at  once  our  duty  cease  to  care  for  your  articles.     People 

and  our  inestimable  privilege,  if  we  are  may  get  tired  of  your  sermons.     People 

always  looking  out  into  the  future,  and  may  stop  buying  your  books,  your  wine, 

vexing  ourselves  with  endless  fears  as  to  your  groceries,  your    milk   and   cream, 

how  things  are  to  go  then.     There  is  no  Younger  men  may  take  away  your  legal 

divine  promise,  that,  if  a  reckless  block-  business.  Yet  how  often  these  fears  prove 

head  leaves  his  children  to  starve,  they  utterly  groundless !  It  was  good  and  wise 

shall  not  starve.     And  a  certain  inspired  advice,  given  by  one  who  had  managed, 

volume  speaks  with  extreme  severity  of  with  a  cheerful  and  hopeful  spirit,  to  pass 

the  man  who  fails  to  provide  for  them  through  many  trying  and  anxious  years, 

of  his  own  house.     But  there  is  a  divine  to  "take  short  views":  —  not  to  vex  and 

promise  which  says  to  the  humble  Chris-  worry  yourself  by  planning  too  far  ahead, 

tian, —  "  As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  And  a  wiser  than  the  wise  and  cheerful 

be."     If  your  affairs  are  going  on  fairly  Sydney  Smith  had  anticipated  his  philos- 

now,  be  thankful,  and  try  to  do  your  duty,  ophy.    You  remember  Who  said,  "  Take 
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no  thought"  —  that  is,  no  over-anxious  abled  to  bear  them  bravely.     There  is  in 

and  over-careful  thought  —  "  for  the  mor-  human  nature  a  marvellous  power  of  ac- 

row ;  for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  commodation  to  circumstances.     We  can 

for  the  things  of  itself."     Did  you  ever  gradually  make  up  our  mind  to  almost 

sail   over  a   blue   summer  sea  towards  anything.     If  this  were  a  sermon  instead 

a  mountainous   coast,   frowning,   sullen,  of  an  essay,  I  should  explain  my  theory 

gloomy :  and  have  you  not  seen  the  gloom  of  how  this  comes  to  be.    I  see  in  all  this 

retire  before  you  as  you  advanced ;  the  something  beyond  the  mere  natural  in- 

hills,  grim  in  the  distance,  stretch  into  stinct  of  acquiescence  in  what  is  inevi- 

sunny  slopes   when   you  neared  them ;  table ;  something  beyond  the  benevolent 

and  the  waters  smile  in  cheerful  light,  law  in  the  human  mind,  that  it  shall  adapt 

that  looked  so  black  when  they  were  far  itself  to  whatever  circumstances  it  may  be 

away  ?     And  who  is  there  that  has  not  placed  in ;  something  beyond  the  doing 

seen  the  parallel  in  actual  life  ?  We  have  of  the  gentle  comforter  Time.     Yes,  it  is 

all  known  the  anticipated  ills  of  life —  wonderful  what  people  can  go  through, 

the  danger  that  looked  so  big,  the  duty  •wonderful  what  people  can  get  reconcil- 

that  looked  so  arduous,  the  entanglement  ed  to.   I  dare  say  my  friend  Smith,  when 

that  we  could  not  see  our  way  through —  his  hair  began  to  fall  off,  made  frantic  ef- 

prove  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  forts  to  keep  it  on.     I  have  no  doubt  he 

spectres  on  the  far  horizon ;  and  when  at  anxiously  tried  all  the  vile  concoctions 

length  we  reached  them,  all  their  diffi-  which  quackery  advertises  in  the  news- 

culty  had  vanished  into  air,  leaving  us  to  papers,  for  the  advantage  of  those  who 

think  what  fools  we  had  been  for  having  wish  for  luxuriant  locks.     I  dare  say  for 

so  needlessly  conjured  up  phantoms  to  a  while  it  really  weighed  upon  his  mind, 

disturb  our  quiet.    Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  and  disturbed  his  quiet,  that  he  was  get- 

of  it,  a  very  great  part  of  all  we  suffer  in  ting  bald.     But  now  he  has  quite  recon- 

this  world  is  from  the  apprehension  of  ciled  himself  to  his  lot ;  and  with  a  head 

things   that  never  come.      I  remember  smooth  and  sheeny  as  the  egg  of  the  os- 

well  how  a  dear  friend,  whom  I  (and  trich,   Smith  goes  on  through  life,  and 

many  more)  lately  lost,  told  me  many  feels  no  pang  at  the  remembrance  of  the 

times  of  his  fears  as  to  what  he  would  do  ambrosial  curls  of  his  youth.  Most  young 

in  a  certain  contingency  which  both  he  people,  I  dare  say,  think  it  will  be  a 

and  I  thought  was  quite  sure  to  come  dreadful  thing  to  grow  old:   a   girl  of 

sooner  or  later.     I  know  that  the  antici-  eighteen  thinks  it  must  be  an  awful  sen- 

pation  of  it  caused  him  some  of  the  most  sation  to  be  thirty.     Believe  me,  not  at 

anxious  hours  of  a  very  anxious,  though  all.     You  are  brought  to  it  bit  by  bit ; 

useful  and  honored  life.     How  vain  his  and  when  you  reach  the  spot,  you  rather 

fears  proved !    He  was  taken  from  this  like  the  view.     And  it  is  so  with  graver 

•world  before  what  he  had  dreaded  had  things.     We  grow  able  to  do  and  to  bear 

cast  its  most  distant  shadow.     Well,  let  that  which  it  is  needful  that  we  should  do 

me  try  to  discard  the  notion  which  has  and  bear.     As  is  the  day,  so  the  strength 

been  sometimes  worrying  me  of  late,  that  proves  to  be.     And  you  have  heard  peo- 

perhaps  I  have  written  nearly  as  many  pie  tell  you  truly,  that  they  have  been 

essays  as  any  one  will  care  to  read.  Don't  enabled  to  bear  what  they  never  thought 

let  any  of  us  give  way  to  fears  which  may  they  could  have  come  through  with  their 

prove  to  have  been  entirely  groundless.  reason  or  their  life.     I  have  no  fear  for 

And  then,  if  we  are  really  spared  to  the  Christian  man,  so  he  keeps  to  the 

see  those  trials  we  sometimes  think  of,  path  of  duty.     Straining  up  the  steep 

and  which   it  is  right  that   we   should  hill,  his  heart  will  grow  stout  in  just  pro- 

sometimes  think  of,  the  strength  for  them  portion  to  its  steepness.     Yes,  and  if  the 

•will  come  at  the  time.     They  will  not  call  to  martyrdom  came,  I  should  not 

look  nearly  so  black,  and  we  shall  be  en-  despair  of  finding  men  who  would  show 
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themselves  equal  to  it,  even  in  this  com-  vision  which  might  have  been  made  for 
monplace  age,  and  among  people  who  themselves  and  their  children  when  he  is 
wear  Highland  cloaks  and  knickerbock-  gone  who  earned  their  bread.  There  is 
ers.  The  martyr's  strength  would  come  no  sadder  sight,  I  think,  than  that  which 
with  the  martyr's  day.  It  is  because  is  not  a  very  uncommon  sight,  the  care- 
there  is  no  call  for  it  now,  that  people  worn,'  anxious  husband,  laboring  beyond 
look  so  little  like  it.  •  his  strength,  often  sorrowfully  calculating 
It  is  very  difficult,  in  this  world,  to  how  he  may  make  the  ends  to  meet,  de- 
strongly  enforce  a  truth,  without  seeming  nying  himself  in  every  way  ;  and  the  ex- 
to  push  it  into  an  extreme.  You  are  travagant  idiot  of  a  wife,  bedizened  with 
very  apt,  in  avoiding  one  error,  to  run  jewelry  and  arrayed  in  velvet  and  lace, 
into  the  opposite  error;  forgetting  that  who  tosses  away  his  hard  earnings  in 
truth  and  right  lie  generally  between  two  reckless  extravagance ;  in  entertainments 
extremes.  And  in  agreeing  with  Sydney  which  he  cannot  afford,  given  to  people 
Smith,  as  to  the  wisdom  and  the  duty  of  who  do  not  care  a  rush  for  him  ;  in  pre- 
"  taking  short  views,"  let  us  take  care  of  posterous  dress  ;  in  absurd  furniture  ;  in 
appearing  to  approve  the  doings  of  those  needless  men-servants  ;  in  green-grocers 
foolish  and  unprincipled  people  who  will  above  measure  ;  in  resolute  aping  of  the 
keep  no  outlook  into  the  future  time  at  way  of  living  of  people  with  twice  or  three 
all.  A  bee,  you  know,  cannot  see  more  times  the  means.  It  is  sad  to  see  all  the 
than  a  single  inch  before  it ;  and  there  forethought,  prudence,  and  moderation 
are  many  men,  and  perhaps  more  women,  of  the  wedded  pair  confined  to  one  of 
who  appear,  as  regards  their  domestic  con-  them.  You  would  say  that  it  will  not  be 
cerns,  to  be  very  much  of  bees:  not  bees  any  solid  consolation  to  the  widow,  when 
in  the  respect  of  being  busy ;  but  bees  the  husband  is  fairly  worried  into  his 
in  the  respect  of  being  blind.  You  see  grave  at  last, — when  his  daughters  have 
this  in  all  ranks  of  life.  You  see  it  in  the  to  go  out  as  governesses,  and  she  has  to 
artisan,  earning  good  wages,  yet  with  ev-  let  lodgings,  —  to  reflect  that  while  he 
ery  prospect  of  being  weeks  out  of  work  lived  they  never  failed  to  have  Cham- 
next  summer  or  winter,  who  yet  will  not  pagne  at  his  dinner-parties ;  and  that  they 
be  persuaded  to  lay  by  a  little  in  prepa-  had  three  men  to  wait  at  table  on  such 
ration  for  a  rainy  day.  You  see  it  in  occasions,  while  Mr.  Smith,  next  door, 
the  country  gentleman,  who,  having  five  had  never  more  than  one  and  a  maid- 
thousand  a  year,  spends  ten  thousand  a  servant.  If  such  idiotic  women  would 
year ;  resolutely  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  but  look  forward,  and  consider  how  all 
certain  and  not  very  remote  consequen-  this  must  end  !  If  the  professional  man 
ces.  You  see  it  in  the  man  who  walks  in-  spends  all  he  earns,  what  remains  when 
to  a  shop  and  buys  a  lot  of  things  which  the  supply  is  cut  off;  when  the  toiling 
he  has  not  the  money  to  pay  for,  in  the  head  and  hand  can  toil  no  more  ?  Ah, 
vague. hope  that  something  will  turn  up.  a  little  of  the  economy  and  management 
It  is  a  comparatively  thoughtful  and  anx-  which  must  perforce  be  practised  after 
ious  class  of  men  who  systematically  over-  that  might  have  tended  powerfully  to  put 
cloud  the  present  by  anticipations  of  the  off  the  evil  day.  Sometimes  the  husband 
future.  The  more  usual  thing  is  to  sacri-  is  merely  the  careworn  drudge  who  pro- 
fice  the  future  to  the  present ;  to  grasp  at  vides  what  the  wife  squanders.  Have 
what  in  the  way  of  present  gratification  you  not  known  such  a  thing  as  that  a 
or  gain  can  be  got,  with  very  little  thought  man  should  be  laboring  under  an  Indian 
of  the  consequences.  You  see  silly  worn-  sun,  and  cutting  down  every  personal 
en,  the  wives  of  men  whose  families  are  expense  to  the  last  shilling,  that  he  might 
mainly  dependent  on  their  lives,  con-  send  a  liberal  allowance  to  his  wife  in 
stantly  urging  on  their  husbands  to  ex-  England  ;  while  she  meanwhile  was  reck- 
travagances  which  eat  up  the  little  pro-  lessly  spending  twice  what  was  thus  sent 
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her ;  running  up  overwhelming  accounts, 
dashing  about  to  public  balls,  paying  for 
a  bouquet  what  cost  the  poor  fellow  far 
away  much  thought  to  save,  giving  costly 
entertainments  at  home,  filling  her  house 
with  idle  and  empty-headed  scapegraces, 
carrying  on  scandalous  flirtations ;  till  it 
becomes  a  happy  thing,  if  the  certain  ru- 
in she  is  bringing  on  her  husband's  head 
is  cut  short  by  the  needful  interference 
of  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  ?     There  are 
cases   in   which   tarring   and   feathering 
would  soothe  the  moral  sense  of  the  right- 
minded  onlooker.  And  even  where  things 
are  not  so  bad  as  in  the  case  of  which  we 
have  been  thinking,  it  remains  the  social 
curse  of  this  age,  that  people  with  a  few 
hundreds  a  year  determinedly  act  in  va- 
rious respects  as  if  they  had  as  many 
thousands.     The  dinner  given  by  a  man 
with  eight  hundred  a  year,  in  certain  re- 
gions of  the  earth  which  I  could  easily 
point  out,  is,  as  regards  food,  wine,  and 
attendance,  precisely  the  same  as  the  din- 
ner given  by  another  man  who  has  five 
thousand  a  year.     When  will  this  end? 
When  will  people  see  its  silliness  ?     In 
truth,  you  do  not  really,  as  things  are  in 
this  country,  make  many  people  better 
off  by  adding  a  little  or  a  good  deal  to 
their  yearly  income.    For  in  all  probabil- 
ity they  were  living  up  to  the  very  ex- 
tremity of  their  means  before  they  got 
the  addition  ;  and  in  all  probability  the 
first  thing  they  do,  on  getting  the  addi- 
tion, is  so  far  to  increase  their  establish- 
ment and  their  expense  that  it  is  just  as 
hard  a  struggle  as  ever  to  make  the  ends 
meet.    It  would  not  be  a  pleasant  ar- 
rangement, that  a  man  who  was  to  be 
carried  across  the  straits  from  England 
to  France  should  be  fixed  on  a  board 
so  weighted  that  his  mouth  and  nostrils 
should  be  at  the  level  of  the  water,  and 
thus  that  he  should  be  struggling  for  life, 
and  barely  escaping  drowning  all  the  way. 
Yet  hosts  of  people,  whom  no  one  pro- 
poses to  put  under  restraint,  do  as  re- 
gards their  income   and   expenditure  a 
precisely  analogous  thing.     They  delib- 
erately weight  themselves  to  that  degree 
that  their  heads  are  barely  above  water, 


and  that  any  unforeseen  emergency  dips 
their  heads  under.  They  rent  a  house 
a  good  deal  dearer  than  they  can  justly 
aflbrd  ;  and  they  have  servants  more  and 
more  expensive  than  they  ought ;  and  by 
many  such  things  they  make  sure  that  their 
progress  through  life  shall  be  a  drown- 
ing struggle :  while,  if  they  would  ration- 
ally resolve  and  manfully  confess  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  have  things  as  rich- 
er folk  have  them,  and  arrange  their  way 
of  living  in  accordance  with  what  they  can 
afford,  they  would  enjoy  the  feeling  of 
ease  and  comfort ;  they  would  not  be  ev- 
er on  the  wretched  stretch  on  which  they 
are  now,  nor  keeping  up  the  hollow  ap- 
pearance of  what  is  not  the  fact.  But 
there  are  folk  who  make  it  a  point  of 
honor  never  to  admit,  that,  in  doing  or 
not  doing  anything,  they  are  actuated  for 
an  instant  by  so  despicable  a  considera- 
tion as  the  question  whether  or  not  they 
can  afford  it.  And  who  shall  reckon  up 
the  brains  which  this  social  calamity  has 
driven  into  disease,  or  the  early  para- 
lytic shocks  which  it  has  brought  on  ? 

When  you  were  very  young,  and  look- 
ed forward  to  Future  Years,  did  you  ever 
feel  a  painful  fear  that  you  might  outgrow 
your  early  home  affections,  and  your  as- 
sociations with  your  native  scenes  ?  Did 
you  ever  think  to  yourself,— Will  the  day 
come  when  I  shall  have  been  years  away 
from  that  river's  side,  and  yet  not  care  ? 
I  think  we  have  all  known  the  feeling.  O 
plain  church,  to  which  I  used  to  go  when 
I  was  a  child,  and  where  I  used  to  think 
the  singing  so  very  splendid !  O  little  room, 
where  I  used  to  sleep !  and  you,  tall  tree, 
on  whose  topmost  branch  I  cut  tac  initials 
which  perhaps  the  reader  knows !  did  I 
not  even  then  wonder  to  myself  if  the  time 
would  ever  come  when  I  should  be  far 
away  from  you,  —  far  away,  as  now,  for 
many  years,  and  not  likely  to  go  back, 
—  and  yet  feel  entirely  indifferent  to  the 
matter  ?  and  did  not  I  even  then  feel  a 
strange  pain  in  the  fear  that  very  likely 
it  might  ?  These  things  come  across  the 
mind  of  a  little  boy  with  a  curious  grief 
and  bewilderment.  Ah,  there  is  some- 
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tiling  strange  in  the  inner  life  of  a 
thoughtful  child  of  eight  years  old !  I 
would  rather  see  a  faithful  record  of  his 
thoughts,  feelings,  fancies,  and  sorrows, 
for  a  single  week,  than  know  all  the  po- 
litical events  that  have  happened  during 
that  space  in  Spain,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  Turkey.  Even 
amid  the  great  grief  at  leaving  home  for 
school  in  your  early  days,  did  you  not 
feel  a  greater  grief  to  think  that  the  day 
might  come  when  you  would  not  care  at 
all;  when  your  home  ties  and  affections 
would  be  outgrown ;  when  you  would 
be  quite  content  to  live  on,  month  after 
month,  far  from  parents,  sisters,  brothers, 
and  feel  hardly  a  perceptible  blank  when 
you  remembered  that  they  were  far  away  ? 
But  it  is  of  the  essence  of  such  fears,  that, 
when  the  thing  comes  that  you  were  afraid 
of,  it  has  ceased  to  be  fearful ;  still  it  is 
with  a  little  pang  that  you  sometimes  call 
to  remembrance  how  much  you  feared  it 
once.  It  is  a  daily  regret,  though  not  a 
very  acute  one,  (more  's  the  pity,)  to  be 
thrown  much,  in  middle  life,  into  the  so- 
ciety of  an  old  friend  whom  as  a  boy  you 
had  regarded  as  very  wise,  and  to  be 
compelled  to  observe  that  he  is  a  tremen- 
dous fool.  You  struggle  with  the  convic- 
tion ;  you  think  it  wrong  to  give  in  to  it ; 
but  you  cannot  help  it.  But  it  would  have 
been  a  sharper  pang  to  the  child's  heart, 
to  have  impressed  upon  the  child  the  fact, 
that  "  Good  Mr.  Goose  is  a  fool,  and  some 
day  you  will  understand  that  he  is."  In 
those  days  one  admits  no  imperfection  in 
the  people  and  the  things  one  likes.  You 
like  a  person ;  and  he  is  good.  That  seems 
the  whole  case.  You  do  not  go  into  ex- 

.  ceptions  and  reservations.  I  remember 
how  indignant  I  felt,  as  a  boy,  at  reading 
some  depreciatory  criticism  of  the  "  Wa- 
verley  Novels."  The  criticism  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  plots  generally  dragged  at 

,  first,  and  were  huddled  up  at  the  end. 
But  to  me  the  novels  were  enchaining, 
enthralling ;  and  to  hint  a  defect  in  them 
stunned  one.  In  the  boy's  feeling,  if  a 
thing  be  good,  why,  there  cannot  be  any- 
thing bad  about  it.  But  in  the  man's  ma- 
ture judgment,  even  in  the  people  he  likes 


best,  and  in  the  things  he  appreciates  most 
highly,  there  are  many  flaws  and  imper- 
fections. It  does  not  vex  us  much  now 
to  find  that  this  is  so ;  but  it  would  have 
greatly  vexed  us  many  years  since  to  have 
been  told  that  it  would  be  so.  I  can  well 
imagine,  that,  if  you  told  a  thoughtful  and 
affectionate  child,  how  well  he  would  some 
day  get  on,  far  from  his  parents  and  his 
home,  his  wish  would  be  that  any  evil 
might  befall  him  rather  than  that !  We 
shrink  with  terror  from  the  prospect  of 
things  which  we  can  take  easily  enough 
when  they  come.  I  dare  say  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Thurlow  was  moderately  sincere 
when  he  exclaimed  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
"  When  I  forget  my  king,  may  my  God 
forget  me ! "  And  you  will  understand 
what  Leigh  Hunt  meant,  when,  in  his 
pleasant  poem  of  "  The  Palfrey,"  he  tells 
us  of  a  daughter  who  had  lost  a  very  bad 
and  heartless  father  by  death,  that, 

"  The  daughter  wept,  and  wept  the  more, 
To  think  her  tears  would  soon  be  o'er." 

Even  in  middle  age,  one  sad  thought 
which  comes  'in  the  prospect  of  Future 
Years  is  of  the  change  which  they  are 
sure  to  work  upon  many  of  our  present 
views  and  feelings.  And  the  change,  in 
many  cases,  will  be  to  the  worse.  One 
thing  is  certain, —  that  your  temper  will 
grow  worse,  if  it  do  not  grow  better. 
Years  will  sour  it,  if  they  do  not  mellow 
it.  Another  certain  thing  is,  that,  if  you 
do  not  grow  wiser,  you  will  be  growing 
more  foolish.  It  is  very  true  that  there 
is  no  fool  so  foolish  as  an  old  fool.  Let 
us  hope,  my  friend,  that,  whatever  be  our 
honest  worldly  work,  it  may  never  lose 
its  interest.  We  must  always  speak  hum- 
bly about  the  changes  which  coming  time 
will  work  upon  us,  upon  even  our  firmest 
resolutions  and  most  rooted  principles ; 
or  I  should  say  for  myself  that  1  cannot 
even  imagine  myself  the  same  being,  with 
bent  less  resolute  and  heart  less  warm  to 
that  best  of  all  employments  which  is  the 
occupation  of  my  life.  But  there  are  few 
things  which,  as  we  grow  older,  impress 
us  more  deeply  than  the  transitoriness  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  human  hearts. 
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Nor  am  I  thinking  of  contemptible  people  Well,  let  us  trust,  that,  in  the  most  solemn 

only,  when  I  say  so.     I  am  not  thinking  of  all  respects,  only  progress  shall  be 

of  the  fellow  who  is  pulled  up  in  court  in  brought  to  us  by  all  the  changes  of  Fu- 

an  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  mar-  ture  Years. 

riage,  and  who  in  one  letter  makes  vows  But  it  is  quite  vain  to  think  that  feelings, 
of  unalterable  affection,  and  in  another  as  distinguished  from  principles,  shall  not 
letter,  written  a  few  weeks  or  months  lose  much  of  their  vividness,  freshness, 
later,  tries  to  wriggle  out  of  his  engage-  and  depth,  as  time  goes  on.     You  cannot 
ment.     Nor  am  I  thinking  of  the  weak,  now  by  any  effort  revive  the  exultation 
though  well-meaning  lady,  who  devotes  you  felt  at  some  unexpected  great  suc- 
herself  in  succession  to  a  great  variety  cess,  nor  the  heart-sinking  of  some  terri- 
of  uneducated  and  unqualified  religious  ble  loss  or  trial.     You  know  how  women, 
instructors ;  who  tells  you  one  week  how  after  the  death  of  a  child,  determine  that 
she  has  joined  the  flock  of  Mr.  A.,  the  every  day,  as  long  as  they  live,  they  will 
converted  prize-fighter,  and  how  she  re-  visit  the  little  grave.     And  they  do  so  for 
gards  him  as  by  far  the  most  improving  a  time,  sometimes  for  a  long  time ;  but 
preacher  she  ever  heard  ;  and  who  tells  they  gradually  leave  off.  You  know  how 
you  the   next  week  that  she   has  seen  burying-places  are  very  trimly  and  care- 
through  the   prize-fighter,  that   he   has  fully  kept  at  first,  and  how  flowers  are 
gone   and    married    a   wealthy   Roman  hung  upon  the  stone ;  but  these  things 
Catholic,  and  that  now  she  has  resolved  gradually  cease.     You  know  how  many 
to  wait  on  the  ministry  of  Mr.  B.,  an  husbands  and  wives,  after  their  partner's 
enthusiastic  individual  who  makes  shoes  death,  determine  to  give  the  remainder 
during  the  week  and  gives  sermons  on  of  life  to  the  memory  of  the  departed, 
Sundays,  and  in  whose  addresses  she  finds  and  would  regard  with  sincere  horror  the 
exactly  what  suits  her.     I  speak  of  the  suggestion  that  it  was  possible  they  should 
better  feelings  and  purposes"  of  wiser,  if  ever  marry  again  ;  but  after  a  while  they 
not  better  folk.    Let  me  think  here  of  pi-  do.     And  you  will  even  find  men,  be- 
ous  emotions  and  holy  resolutions,  of  the  yond  middle  age,  who  made  a  tremen- 
best  and  purest  frames  of  heart  and  mind,  dous  work  at  their  first  wife's  death,  and 
Oh,  if  we  could  all  always  remain  at  our  wore  very  conspicuous  mourning,  who  in 
best !     And  after  all,  permanence  is  the  a  very  few  months  may  be  seen  dangling 
great  test.     In  the  matter  of  Christian  after  some  new  fancy,  and  who  in  the 
faith  and  feeling,  in  the  matter  of  all  our  prospect  of  their  second  marriage  evince 
worthier  principles   and   purposes,   that  an  exhilaration  that  approaches  to  crack- 
which  lasts  longest  is  best.    This,  indeed,  iness.      It   is   usual    to    speak    of   such 
is  true  of  most  things.     The  worth  of  things  in  a  ludicrous  manner ;  but  I  con- 
anything  depends  much"~upon  its  dura-  fess  the  matter  seems  to  me  anything  but 
bility,  —  upon  the  wear  that  is  in  it.     A  one  to  laugh  at.     I  think  that  the  rapid 
thing  that  is  merely  a  fine  flash  and  over  dying  out  of  warm  feelings,  the  rapid 
only  disappoints.     The  highest  authority  change  of  fixed  resolutions,  is  one  of  the 
has  recognized  this.   You  remember  Who  most  sorrowful  subjects  of  reflection  which 
said  to  his  friends,  before  leaving  them,  it  is  possible  to  suggest.     Ah,  my  friends, 
that  He  would  have  them  bring  forth  after  we  die,  it  would  not  be  expedient, 
fruit,  and  much  fruit.     But  not  even  that  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  come  back, 
was  enough.    The  fairest  profession  for  a  Many  of  us  would  not  like  to  find  how 
time,  the  most  earnest  labor  for  a  time,  very  little  they  miss  us.     But  still,  it  is 
the  most  ardent  affection  for  a  time,  would  the  manifest  intention  of  the  Creator  that 
not  suffice.   And  so  the  Redeemer's  words  strong  feelings  should  be  transitory.   The 
were,  —  "  I  have  chosen  you,  and  ordain-  sorrowful  thing  is  when  they  pass  and 
ed  you,  that  ye  should  go  and  bring  forth  leave  absolutely  no  trace  behind  them, 
fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should  remain."  There  should  always  be  some  corner  kept 
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in  the  heart  for  a  feeling  which  once  pos- 
sessed it  all.  Let  us  look  at  the  case  tem- 
perately. Let  us  face  and  admit  the  facts. 
The  healthy  body  and  mind  can  get  over 
a  great  deal ;  but  there  are  some  things 
which  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of  our  na- 
ture should  ever  be  entirely  got  over. 
Here  are  sober  truth,  and  sound  philos- 
ophy, and  sincere  feeling  together,  in 
the  words  of  Philip  van  Artevelde :  — 

"  Well,  well,  she  's  gone, 
And  I  have  tamed  my  sorrow.    Pain  and 

grief 

Are  transitory  things,  no  less  than  joy; 
And  though  they  leave  us  not  the  men  we 

were, 

Yet  they  do  leave  us.    You  behold  me  here, 
A  man  bereaved,  with  something  of  a  blight 
Upon  the  early  blossoms  of  his  life, 
And  its  first  verdure,  —  having  not  the  less 
A  living  root,  and  drawing  from  the  earth. 
Its  vital  juices,  from  the  air  its  powers: 
And  surely  as  man's  heart  and  strength  are 

whole, 

His  appetites  regerminate,  his  heart 
Eeopens,  and  his  objects  and  desires 
Spring  up  renewed." 

But  though  Artevelde  speaks  truly  and 
well,  you  remember  how  Mr.  Taylor,  in 
that  noble  play,  works  out  to  our  view 
the  sad  sight  of  the  deterioration  of  char- 
acter, the  growing  coarseness  and  harsh- 
ness, the  lessening  tenderness  and  kindli- 
ness, which  are  apt  to  come  with  advan- 
cing years.  Great  trials,  we  know,  pass- 
ing over  us,  may  influence  us  either  for 
the  worse  or  the  better ;  and  unless  our 
nature  is  a  very  obdurate  and  poor  one, 
though  they  may  leave  us,  they  will  not 
leave  us  the  men  we  were.  Once,  at  a 
public  meeting,  I  heard  a  man  in  emi- 
nent station  make  a  speech.  I  had  nev- 
er seen  him  before ;  but  I  remembered 
an  inscription  which  I  had  read,  in  a 
certain  churchyard  far  away,  upon  the 
stone  that  marked  the  resting-place  of  his 
young  wife,  who  had  died  many  years 
before.  I  thought  of  its  simple  words  of 
manly  and  hearty  sorrow.  I  knew  that 
the  eminence  he  had  reached  had  not 
come  till  she  who  would  have  been  proud- 
est of  it  was  beyond  knowing  it  or  caring 
for  it.  And  I  cannot  say  with  what  in- 
terest and  satisfaction  I  thought  I  could 


trace,  in  the  features  which  were  sad 
without  the  infusion  of  a  grain  of  senti- 
mentalism,  in  the  subdued  and  quiet 
tone  of  the  man's  whole  aspect  and  man- 
ner and  address,  the  manifest  proof  that 
he  had  not  shut  down  the  leaf  upon  that 
old  page  of  his  history,  that  he  had  never 
quite  got  over  that  great  grief  of  earlier 
years.  One  felt  better  and  more  hopeful 
for  the  sight.  I  suppose  many  people, 
after  meeting  some  overwhelming  loss  or 
trial,  have  fancied  that  they  would  soon 
die ;  but  that  is  almost  invariably  a  de- 
lusion. Various  dogs  have  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  but  very  few  human  be- 
ings. The  inferior  creature  has  pined 
away  at  his  master's  loss  :  as  for  us,  it  is 
not  that  one  would  doubt  the  depth  and 
sincerity  of  sorrow,  but  that  there  is  more 
endurance  in  our  .constitution,  and  that 
God  has  appointed  that  grief  shall  rather 
mould  and  influence  than  kill.  It  is  a 
much  sadder  sight  than  an  early  death, 
to  see  human  beings  live  on  after  heavy 
trial,  and  sink  into  something  very  un- 
like their  early  selves  and  very  inferior  to 
their  early  selves.  I  can  well  believe  that 
many  a  human  being,  if  he  could  have  a 
glimpse  in  innocent  youth  of  what  he  will 
be  twenty  or  thirty  years  after,  would 
pray  in  anguish  to  be  taken  before  com- 
ing to  that!  Mansie  Wauch's  glimpse 
of  destitution  was  bad  enough  ;  but  a 
million  times  worse  is  a  glimpse  of  hard- 
ened and  unabashed  sin  and  shame.  And 
it  would  be  no  comfort — it  would  be  an 
aggravation  in  that  view — to  think  that 
by  the  time  you  have  reached  that  mis- 
erable point,  you  will  have  grown  pret- 
ty well  reconciled  to  it.  That  is  the 
worst  of  all.  To  be  wicked  and  deprav- 
ed, and  to  feel  it,  and  to  be  wretched  un- 
der it,  is  bad  enough ;  but  it  is  a  great 
deal  worse  to  have  fallen  into  that  depth 
of  moral  degradation  and  to  feel  that 
really  you  don't  care.  The  instinct  of 
accommodation  is  not  always  a  blessing. 
It  is  happy  for  us,  that,  though  in  youth 
we  hoped  to  live  in  a  castle  or  a  palace, 
we  can  make  up  our  mind  to  live  in  a  lit- 
tle parsonage  or  a  quiet  street  in  a  coun- 
try town.  It  is  happy  for  us,  that,  though 
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in  youth  we  hoped  to  be  very  great  and  his  work  for  himself:  arkl  accordingly  a 
famous,  we  are  so  entirely  reconciled  to  day  must  come  when  the  venerable  Chan- 
being  little  and  unknown.  But  it  is  not  cellor  resigns  the  Great  Seal ;  when  the 
happy  for  the  poor  girl  who  walks  the  aged  Justice  or  Baron  must  give  up  his 
Haymarket  at  night  that  she  feels  her  place  ;  and  when  these  honored  Judges, 
degradation  so  little.  It  is  not  happy  though  still  retaining  considerable  vigor, 
that  she  has  come  to  feel  towards  her  but  vigor  less  than  enough  for  their  hard 
miserable  life  so  differently  now  from  work,  are  compelled  to  feel  that  their  oc- 
what  she  would  have  felt  towards  it,  had  cupation  is  gone.  And  accordingly  I  hold 
it  been  set  before  her  while  she  was  the  that  what  is  the  best  of  all  professions,  for 
blooming,  thoughtless  creature  in  the  lit-  many  reasons,  is  especially  so  for  this, 
tie  cottage  in  the  country.  It  is  only  by  that  you  need  never  retire  from  it.  In 
fits  and  starts  that  the  poor  drunken  the  Church  you  need  not  do  all  your  du- 
wretch,  living  in  a  garret  upon  a  little  ty  yourself.  You  may  get  assistance  to 
pittance  allowed  him  by  his  relations,  who  supplement  your  own  lessening  strength, 
was  once  a  man  of  character  and  hope,  The  energetic  young  curate  or  curates 
feels  what  a  sad  pitch  he  has  come  to.  may  do  that  part  of  the  parish  work  which 
If  you  could  get  him  to  feel  it  constantly,  exceeds  the  power  of  the  aging  incum- 
there  would  be  some  hope  of  his  reclama-  bent,  while  the  entire  parochial  machinery 
tion  even  yet.  has  still  the  advantage  of  being  directed 

by  his  wisdom  and  experience,  and  while 

It  seems  to  me  a  very  comforting  the  old  man  is  still  permitted  to  do  what 
thought,  in  looking  on  to  Future  Years,  he  can  with  such  strength  as  is  spared  to 
if  you  are  able  to  think  that  you  are  in  a  him,  and  to  feel  that  he  is  useful  in  the 
profession  or  a  calling  from  which  you  noblest  cause  yet.  And  even  to  extrem- 
will  never  retire.  For  the  prospect  of  a  est  age  and  frailty,  —  to  age  and  frail- 
total  change  in  your  mode  of  life,  and  ty  which  would  long  since  have  incapaci- 
the  entire  cessation  of  the  occupation  tated  the  judge  for  the  bench, — the  par- 
which  for  many  years  employed  the  ish  clergyman  may  take  some  share  in 
greater  part  of  your  waking  thoughts,  the  much-loved  duty  in  which  he  has  la- 
and  all  this  amid  the  failing  powers  and  bored  so  long.  He  may  still,  though 
flagging  hopes  of  declining  years,  is  both  briefly,  and  only  now  and  then,  address 
a  sad  and  a  perplexing  prospect  to  a  his  flock  from  the  pulpit,  in  words  which 
thoughtful  person.  For  such  a  person  his  very  feebleness  will  make  far  more 
cannot  regard  this  great  change  simply  touchingly  effective  than  the  most  vigor- 
in  the  light  of  a  rest  from  toil  and  worry ;  ous  eloquence  and  the  richest  and  fullest 
he  will  know  quite  well  what  a  blank-  tones  of  his  young  coadjutors.  There 
ness  and  listlessness  and  loss  of  inter-  never  will  be,  within  the  sacred  walls,  a 
est  in  life  will  come  of  feeling  all  at  silence  and  reverence  more  profound 
once  that  you  have  nothing  at  all  to  do.  than  when  the  withered  kindly  face  looks 
And  so  it  is  a  great  blessing,  if  your  voca-  as  of  old  upon  the  congregation,  to  whose 
tion  be  one  which  is  a  dignified  and  be-  fathers  its  owner  first  ministered,  and 
fitting  one  for  an  old  man  to  be  engaged  which  has  grown  up  mainly  under  his  in- 
in,  one  that  beseems  his  gravity  and  his  struction, —  and  when  the  voice  that  falls 
long  experience,  one  that  beseems  even  familiarly  on  so  many  ears  tells  again, 
his  slow  movements  and  his  white  hairs,  quietly  and  earnestly,  the  old  story  which 
It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  an  old  man  a  we  all  need  so  much  to  hear.  And  he 
judge  ;  his  years  become  the  judgment-  may  still  look  in  at  the  parish  school,  and 
seat.  But  then  the  old  man  can  hold  watch  the  growth  of  a  generation  that  is 
such  an  office  only  while  he  retains  to  do  the  work  of  life  when  he  is  in  his 
strength  of  body  and  mind  efficiently  to  grave;  and  kindly  smooth  the  children's 
perform  its  duties ;  and  he  must  do  all  heads ;  and  tell  them  how  One,  once  a 
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little  child,  and  never  more  than  a  young  of  half  a  century  since  is  the  philanthro- 
man,  brought  salvation  alike   to  young  pist  still,  —  still  kind,  hopeful,  and  un- 
and  old.     He  may  still  sit  by  the  bedside  wearied,  though  -with  the  snows  of  age 
of  the  sick  and  dying,  and  speak  to  such  upon  his  head,  and  the  hand  that  never 
with  the  sympathy  and  the  solemnity  of  told  its  fellow  of  what  it  did  now  trem- 
one  who  does  not  forget  that  the  last  bling  as  it  does  the  deed  of  mercy  ;  then 
great  realities  are  drawing  near  to  both.  I  think  that  even  the  most  doubtful  will 
But  there  are  vocations  which  are  all  believe  that  the  principle  and  the  re- 
very  well  for  young  or  middle-aged  peo-  ligion  of  such  men  were  a  glorious  real- 
pie,  but  which  do  not  quite  suit  the  old.  ity !     The  sternest  of  all  touchstones  of 
Such  is  that  of  the  barrister.    Wrangling  the  genuineness  of  our  better  feelings  is 
and  hair-splitting,  browbeating  and  be-  the  fashion  in  which  they  stand  the  wear 
wildering  witnesses,  making  coarse  jokes  of  years, 
to  excite  the  laughter  of  common  jury- 
men, and  addressing  such  with  clap-trap  But  my  shortening  space  warns  me  to 
bellowings,  are  not  the  work  for  gray-  stop ;  and  I  must  cease,  for  the  present, 
headed  men.     If  such  remain  at  the  bar,  from  these  thoughts  of  Future  Years,  — 
rather  let  them  have  the  more  refined  cease,  I  mean,  from  writing  about  that 
work  of  the  Equity  Courts,  where  you  mysterious  tract  before  us :  who  can  cease 
address  judges,  and  not  juries ;  and  where  from  thinking  of  it  ?   You  remember  how 
you  spare  clap-trap  and  misrepresenta-  the  writer  of  that  little  poem  which  has 
tion,  if  for  no  better  reason,  because  you  been  quoted  asks  Time  to  touch  gently 
know  that  these  will  not  stand  you  in  the  him  and  his.     Of  course  he  spoke  as  a 
slightest  stead.     The  work  which  best  be-  poet,  stating  the  case  fancifully, — but  not 
fits  the  aged,  the  work  for  which  no  mor-  forgetting,  that,  when  we  come  to  sober 
tal  can  ever  become  too  venerable  and  sense,  we  must  prefer  our  requests  to  an 
dignified  or  too  weak  and  frail,  is  the  Ear  more  ready  to  hear  us  and  a  Hand 
work  of  Christian  usefulness  and  philan-  more  ready  to  help.     It  is  not  to  Time 
thropy.    And  it  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see,  that  I  shall  apply  to  lead  me  through  life 
as  I  trust  we  all  have  seen,  that  work  into  immortality !     And  I  cannot  think 
persevered  in  with  the  closing  energies  of  of  years  to  come  without  going  back  to  a 
life.    It  is  a  noble  test  of  the  soundness  greater  poet,  whom  we  need  not  esteem 
of  the  principle  that  prompted  to  its  first  the  less  because  his  inspiration  was  loftier 
undertaking.     It  is  a  hopeful  and  cheer-  than  that  of  the  Muses,  who  has  summed 
ing  sight  to  younger  men,  looking  out  up  so  grandly  in  one  comprehensive  sen- 
with  something  of  fear  to  the  temptations  tence  all  the  possibilities  which  could  be- 
and  trials  of  the  years  before  them.    Oh !  fall  Mm  in  the  days  and  ages  before  him. 
if  the  gray-haired  clergyman,  with  less  "  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  Thy  counsel, 
now,  indeed,  of  physical  strength  and  mere  and   afterward  receive   me  to    glory ! " 
physical  warmth,  yet  preaches,  with  the  Let  us  humbly  trust  that  in  that  sketch, 
added  weight  and  solemnity  of  his  long  round  and  complete,  of  all  that  can  ever 
experience,  the   same  blessed  doctrines  come  to  us,  my  readers  and  I  may  be 
now,  after  forty  years,  that  he  preached  able  to  read  the  history  of  our  Future 
in  his  early  prime  ;  if  the  philanthropist  Years  ! 
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SHE  has  gone, —  she  has  left  us  in  passion  and  pride,  — 
Our  stormy-browed  sister,  so  long  at  our  side ! 
She  has  torn  her  own  star  from  our  firmament's  glow, 
And  turned  on  her  brother  the  face  of  a  foe  ! 

O  Caroline,  Caroline,  child  of  the  sun, 
We  can  never  forget  that  our  hearts  have  been  one,  — 
Our  foreheads  both  sprinkled  in  Liberty's  name, 
From  the  fountain  of  blood  with  the  finger  of  flame  ! 

You  were  always  too  ready  to  fire  at  a  touch ; 
But  we  said,  "  She  is  hasty,  —  she  does  not  mean  much." 
We  have  scowled,  when  you  uttered  some  turbulent  threat ; 
But  Friendship  still  whispered,  "  Forgive  and  forget ! " 

Has  our  love  all  died  out  ?    Have  its  altars  grown  cold  ? 
Has  the  curse  come  at  last  which  the  fathers  foretold  ? 
Then  Nature  must  teach  us  the  strength  of  the  chain 
That  her  petulant  children  would  sever  in  vain. 

They  may  fight  till  the  buzzards  are  gorged  with  their  spoil, 
Till  the  harvest  grows  black  as  it  rots  in  the  soil, 
Till  the  wolves  and  the  catamounts  troop  from  their  caves, 
And  the  shark  tracks  the  pirate,  the  lord  of  the  waves : 

In  vain  is  the  strife  !     When  its  fury  is  past, 
Their  fortunes  must  flow  in  one  channel  at  last, 
As  the  torrents  that  rush  from  the  mountains  of  snow 
Roll  mingled  in  peace  through  the  valleys  below. 

Our  Union  is  river,  lake,  ocean,  and  sky  : 
Man  breaks  not  the  medal,  when  God  cuts  the  die  ! 
Though  darkened  with  sulphur,  though  cloven  with  steel, 
The  blue  arch  will  brighten,  the  waters  will  heal ! 

O  Caroline,  Caroline,  child  of  the  sun, 
There  are  battles  with  Fate  that  can  never  be  won ! 
The  star-flowering  banner  must  never  be  furled, 
For  its  blossoms  of  light  are  the  hope  of  the  world ! 

Go,  then,  our  rash  sister !  afar  and  aloof,  — 

Run  wild  in  the  sunshine  away  from  our  roof; 

But  when  your  heart  aches  and  your  feet  have  grown  sore, 

Remember  the  pathway  that  leads  to  our  door ! 
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NINETY  years  ago,  one  of  the  pleas-  common  charm  in  itself,  and  at  Streatham 
antest  houses  near  London,  for  the  society  this  charm  lay  chiefly  in  the  character  of 
that  gathered  within  it,  was  Mr.,  or  rather,  its  mistress.  It  was  Mrs.  Thrale  who  had 
Mrs.  Thrale's,  at  Streatham  Park.  To  be  the  rare  power  "  to  call  together  the  most 
a  guest  there  was  to  meet  the  best  people  select  company  when  it  pleased  her."  In 
in  England,  and  to  hear  such  good  talk  1 7  70  she  was  thirty  years  old.  A  small 
that  much  of  it  has  not  lost  its  flavor  even  and  not  beautiful  woman,  but  with  a  vari- 
yet.  Strawberry  Hill,  Holland  House,  ety  of  expression  that  more  than  compen- 
or  any  other  famous  house  of  that  day,  sated  for  the  want  of  handsome  features, 
has  left  but  faint  memories  of  itself,  com-  with  a  frank,  animated  manner,  and  that 
pared  with  those  of  Streatham.  Boswell,  highest  tact  which  sets  guests  at  ease, 
the  most  sagacious  of  men  in  the  hunt  there  was  something  specially  attractive 
after  good  company,  had  the  good  wit  in  her  first  address.  But  beyond  this  she 
and  good  fortune  to  get  entrance  here,  was  the  pleasantest  converser  of  all  the 
One  day,  in  1769,  Dr.  Johnson  delivered  ladies  of  the  day.  In  that  art  in  which  one 
him  "  a  very  polite  card  "  from  Mr.  and  "  has  all  mankind  for  competitors,"  there 
Mrs.  Thrale,  inviting  him  to  Streatham.  was  no  one  equal  to  her  in  her  way.  Gift- 
"  On  the  6th  of  October,  I  complied,"  ed  with  the  readiest  of  well-stored  mem- 
he  says,  "  with  their  obliging  invitation,  ories,  with  a  lively  wit  and  sprightly  fan- 
and  found,  at  an  elegant  villa  six  miles  cy,  with  a  strong  desire  to  please  and  an 
from  town,  every  circumstance  that  can  ambition  to  shine,  she  never  failed  to  win 
make  society  pleasing."  Upon  the  walls  admiration,  while  her  sweetness  of  tem- 
of  the  library  hung  portraits  of  the  mas-  per  and  delicate  consideration  for  others 
ter  and  mistress  of  the  house,  and  of  gained  for  her  a  general  regard.  For 
their  most  familiar  friends  and  guests,  all  many  years  she  was  the  friend  who  did 
by  Sir  Joshua.  Madame  d'Arblay,  in  her  most  to  make  Johnson's  life  happy.  He 
most  entertaining  "  Diary,"  gives  a  list  of  was  a  constant  inmate  at  Streatham.  "  I 
them,  —  and  a  list  is  all  that  is  needed  long  thought  you,"  wrote  he,  "  the  first 
of  such  famous  names.  "  Mrs.  Thrale  of  womankind."  It  was  her  "  kindness 
and  her  eldest  daughter  were  in  one  which  soothed  twenty  years  of  a  life  radi- 
piece,  over  the  fireplace,  at  full  length,  cally  wretched."  "  To  see  and  hear  you," 
The  rest  of  the  pictures  were  all  three-  he  wrote,  "  is  always  to  hear  wit  and  to 
quarters.  Mr.  Thrale  was  over  the  door  see  virtue."  She  belonged,  in  truth,  to 
leading  to  his  study.  The  general  col-  the  most  serviceable  class  of  women,  —  by 
lection  then  began  by  Lord  Sandys  and  no  means  to  the  highest  order  of  her  sex. 
Lord  Westcote,  (Lyttelton,)  two  early  She  was  not  a  woman  of  deep  heart,  or 
noble  friends  of  Mr.  Thrale.  Then  fol-  of  noble  or  tender  feeling ;  but  she  had 
lowed  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Burke,  Dr.  Gold-  kindly  and  ready  sympathies,  and  such  a 
smith,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  disposition  to  please  as  gave  her  the  ca- 
Baretti,  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  and  Sir  pacity  of  pleasing.  Her  very  faults  added 
Joshua  Reynolds  himself,  —  all  painted  to  her  success.  She  was  vain  and  am- 
in  the  highest  style  of  this  great  master,  bitious ;  but  her  vanity  led  her  to  seek  the 
who  much  delighted  in  this  his  Streatham  praises  of  others,  and  her  ambition  taught 
Gallery.  There  was  place  left  but  for  one  her  how  to  gain  them.  She  was  selfish ; 
more  frame  when  the  acquaintance  with  but  she  pleased  herself  not  at  the  ex- 
Dr.  Burney  began  at  Streatham."  pense  of  others,  but  by  paying  them  at- 
A  household  which  had  such  men  for  tendons  which  returned  to  her  in  per- 
its  intimates  must  have  had  a  more  than  sonal  gratifications.  She  was  made  for 
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such  a  position  as  that  which  she  held  at 
Streatham.  The  highest  eulogy  of  her 
is  given  in  an  incidental  way  by  Boswell. 
He  reports  Johnson  as  saying  one  day, 
u  '  How  few  of  his  friends'  houses  would  a 
man  choose  to  be  at  when  he  is  sick !  * 
He  mentioned  one  or  two.  I  recollect 
only  Thrale's." 

All  the  world  of  readers  know  the 
main  incidents  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  life.  Her 
own  books,  Boswell,  Madame  d'Arblay, 
have  made  us  almost  as  familiar  with  her 
as  with  Dr.  Johnson  himself.  Not  yet 
have  people  got  tired  of  wondering  at  her 
marriage  with  Piozzi,  or  of  amusing  them- 
selves with  the  gossip  of  the  old  lady  who 
remained  a  wit  at  eighty  years  old,  and, 
having  outlived  her  great  contemporaries, 
was  happy  in  not  outliving  her  own  facul- 
ties. Few  characters  not  more  remark- 
able have  been  more  discussed  than  hers. 
Macaulay,  with  characteristic  unfairness, 
gave  a  view  of  her  conduct  which  Mr. 
Hayward,  in  his  recently  published  en- 
tertaining volumes,*  shows  to  have  been 
in  great  part  the  invention  of  the  great 
essayist's  lively  and  unprincipled  imagina- 
tion. In  the  autobiographical  memorials 
of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  now  for  the  first  time 
printed,  there  is  much  that  throws  light 
on  her  life,  and  her  relations  with  her 
contemporaries.  They  do  not  so  much 
raise  one's  respect  for  her,  as  present  her 
to  us  as  a  very  natural  and  generally  lik- 
able sort  of  woman,  even  in  those  acts  of 
her  life  which  have  been  the  most  blamed. 

If  she  had  but  died  while  she  was  mis- 
tress of  Streatham,  we  should  have  only 
delightful  recollections  of  her.  She  would 
have  been  one  of  the  most  agreeable  fa- 
mous women  on  record.  But  the  last 
forty  years  of  her  life  were  not  as  charm- 
ing as  the  first.  Her  weaknesses  gained 
mastery  over  her,  her  vanity  led  her  into 
follies,  and  she  who  had  once  been  the 
favorite  correspondent  of  Dr.  Johnson 

*  Autobiography,  Letters,  and  Literary  He- 
mains  of  Mrs.  Piozzi  (  Thrale).  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  an  Introductory  Account  of  her 
Life  and  Writings,  by  A.  Hayward,  Esq.,  Q.  C. 
In  Two  Volumes.  London,  1861.  Reprinted 
by  Ticknor  &  Fields. 


now  appears  as  the  correspondent  of  such 
inferior  persons  that  no  association  is  con- 
nected with  their  names.  Mrs.  Thrale 
and  Mrs.  Piozzi  are  two  different  persons. 
One  belongs  to  Streatham,  the  other  to 
Bath  ;  one  is  "  always  young  and  always 
pretty,"  the  other  a  rouged  old  woman. 
But  it  is  unfair  to  push  the  contrast  too 
far.  Mrs.  Piozzi  at  seventy  or  eighty 
was  as  sprightly,  as  good-natured,  as  Mrs. 
Thrale  at  thirty  or  forty.  She  never  lost 
her  vivacity,  never  her  desire  to  please. 
But  it  is  a  sadly  different  thing  to  please 
Dr.  Johnson,  Burke,  or  Sir  Joshua,  and 
to  please 

"  Those  real  genuine  no-mistake  Tom  Thumbs, 
The  little  people  fed  on  great  men's  crumbs." 

One  of  the  most  marked  and  least  satis- 
factory expressions  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  char- 
acter during  her  later  years  was  a  fancy 
that  she  took  to  -Conway,  a  young  and 
handsome  actor,  who  appeared  in  Bath, 
where  she  was  then  living,  in  the  year 
1819.  From  the  time  of  her  first  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  till  her  death,  in  1821, 
she  treated  him  with  the  most  flattering 
regard,  —  with  an  affection,  indeed,  that 
might  be  called  motherly,  had  there  not 
been  in  it  an  element  of  excitement  which 
was  neither  maternal  nor  dignified.  Con- 
way  was  a  gentleman  in  feeling,  and 
seems  to  have  had  not  only  a  grateful 
sense  of  the  old  lady's  partiality  for  him, 
but  a  sincere  interest  also  in  hearing 
from  her  of  the  days  and  the  friends  of 
her  youth.  So  she  wrote  letters  to  him, 
gave  him  books  filled  with  annotations, 
(it  was  a  favorite  habit  of  hers  to  write 
notes  on  the  margins  of  books,)  wrote 
for  him  the  story  of  her  life,  and  drew 
on  the  resources  of  her  marvellous  mem- 
ory for  his  amusement.  The  old  woman's 
kindness  was  one  of  the  few  bright  things 
in  poor  Conway's  unhappy  life.  His  tem- 
perament was  morbidly  sensitive ;  and 
when,  in  1821,  while  acting  in  London, 
Theodore  Hook  attacked  him  in  the  most 
cruel  and  offensive  manner  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  "  John  Bull,"  he  threw  up 
his  engagement,  determined  to'  act  no 
more  in  London,  and  for  a  time  left  the 
stage.  A  year  or  two  afterwards  he 
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came  to  this  country,  and  met  with  a 
very  considerable  success.  But  he  fan- 
cied himself  underrated,  and,  after  per- 
forming in  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  of 
1826,  he  took  passage  for  Charleston,  and 
on  the  voyage  threw  himself  overboard 
and  was  lost.  His  effects  were  after- 
wards sold  by  auction  in  New  York. 
Among  them  were  many  interesting  rel- 
ics and  memorials  of  Mrs.  Piozzi.  Mr. 
Hayward  mentions  "  a  copy  of  the  folio 
edition  of  Young's  '  Night  Thoughts,'  in 
which  he  had  made  a  note  of  its  hav- 
ing been  presented  to  him  by  his  '  dearly 
attached  friend,  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Pi- 
ozzi." But  there  were  other  books  of 
far  greater  interest  and  value  than  this. 
There  was,  as  we  have  been  informed,  a 
copy  of  Malone's  Shakspeare,  with  nu- 
merous notes  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  —  and  a  copy  of  "Prayers  and 
Meditations  by  Samuel  Johnson,"  with 
several  additional  manuscript  prayers, 
and  Mrs.  Piozzi's  name  upon  one  of  the 
fly-leaves.  But  more  curious  still  was  a 
copy  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  "  Journey  through 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,"  both  vol- 
umes of  which  are  full  of  marginal  notes, 
while,  inserted  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end,  are  many  pages  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's 
beautifully  written  manuscript,  containing 
a  narrative  and  anecdotes  of  portions  of 
her  life.  These  volumes  now  lie  before 
us,*  and  their  unpublished  contents  are 
as  lively,  as  entertaining,  and  as  rich  in 
autobiographic  illustration,  as  any  of  the 
material  of  which  Mr.  Hayward's  recent 
book  is  composed. 

On  the  first  fly-leaf  is  the  following 
inscription :  — 

"  These  Books  do  not  in  any  wise  be- 
long to  me  ;  they  are  the  property  of  Wil- 
liam Augustus  Conway,  Esqe,  who  left 
them  to  my  care,  for  purpose  of  putting 
notes,  when  he  quitted  Bath,  May  14, 
1819. 

*  This  unique  copy  of  the  Journey  through 
France,  etc.,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Dun- 
can C.  Pell,  of  Newport,  R.  I.  It  is  to  his  liber- 
ality that  we  are  indebted  for  the  privilege  of 
laying  before  the  readers  of  the  Atlantic  the 
following  portions  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  manu- 
script. 


"Hester  Lynch  Piozzi  writes  this  for 
fear  lest  her  death  happening  before  his 
return,  these  books  might  be  confounded 
among  the  others  in  her  study." 

On  the  next  page  the  narrative  be- 
gins, and  with  a  truly  astonishing  spirit 
for  the  writing  of  a  woman  in  her  eigh- 
tieth year.  Her  old  vivacity  is  still  nat- 
ural to  her;  there  is  nothing  forced  in 
the  pleasantry  of  this  introduction. 

"  A  Lady  once  — 't  was  many  years  ago 
—  asked  me  to  lend  her  a  book  out  of  my 
library  at  Streatham  Park.  '  A  book  of 
entertainment,'  said  I,  '  of  course.'  '  That 
I  don't  know  or  rightly  comprehend,'  was 
her  odd  answer ;  '  I  wish  for  an  A  bridg- 
ment.'  '  An  Abridgment  of  what  ? '  '  That,' 
she  replied, '  you  must  tell  me,  my  Dear ; 
for  I  am  no  reader,  like  you  and  Dr. 
Johnson;  I  only  remember  that  the  last 
book  I  read  was  very  pretty,  and  my 
husband  called  it  an  Abridgment.'  .... 
And  if  I  give  some  account  of  myself 
here  in  these  few  little  sheets  prefixed  to 
my  '  Journey  thro'  Italy,'  you  must  kind- 
ly accept 

"The  Abridgment." 

The  first  pages  of  the  manuscript  are 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Piozzi  with  an  account 
of  her  family  and  of  her  own  early  life. 
They  contain  in  brief  the  same  narrative 
that  she  gave  in  her  "  Autobiographical 
Memoirs,"  printed  by  Mr.  Playward,  in 
his  first  volume.  Here  is  a  story,  how- 
ever, which  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  before. 

"  My  heart  was  free,  my  head  full  of  Au- 
thors, Actors,  Literature  in  every  shape ; 
and  I  had  a  dear,  dear  friend,  an  old  Dr. 
Collier,  who  said  he  was  sixty-six  years 
old,  I  remember,  the  day  I  was  sixteen, 
and  whose  instructions  I  prized  beyond 
all  the  gayeties  of  early  life :  nor  have  I 
ever  passed  a  day  since  we  parted  in 
which  I  have  not  recollected  with  grati- 
tude the  boundless  obligations  that  I  owe 
him.  He  was  intimate  with  the  famous 
James  Harris  of  Salisbury,  Lord  Malnies- 
bury's  father,  of  whom  you  have  heard 
how  Charles  Townshend  said,  when  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  — 
'  Who  is  this  man  ? '  —  to  his  next  neigh- 
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bour ;  '  I  never  saw  him  before.'  l  Who  ? 
Why,  Harris  the  author,  that  wrote  one 
book  about  Grammar  [so  he  did]  and 
one  about  Virtue.'  '  What  does  he  come 
here  for  ? '  replies  Spanish  Charles ;  '  he 
will  find  neither  Grammar  nor  Virtue 
here.'  Well,  my  dear  old  Dr.  Collier 
had  much  of  both,  and  delighted  to  shake 
the  superflux  of  his  full  mind  over  mine, 
ready  to  receive  instruction  conveyed 
with  so  much  tender  assiduity." 

In  both  her  autobiographies,  the  print- 
ed as  well  as  the  manuscript,  Mrs.  Pi- 
ozzi speaks  in  very  cold  and  disparaging 
terms  of  her  first  husband,  Mr.  Thrale. 
Her  marriage  with  him  had  not  been  a 
love-match ;  but  we  suspect  that  the  long 
course  of  years  had  been  unfavorable  to 
his  memory  in  her  recollection,  and  that 
the  blame  with  which  his  friends  visited 
her  second  marriage,  which  was  in  all 
respects  an  affair  of  the  heart,  produced 
in  her  a  certain  bitterness  of  feeling  to- 
ward Mr.  Thrale,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
author  of  these  reproaches.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  he  was  as  indiffer- 
ent to  her  as  she  represents,  and  that  her 
marriage  with  him  was  not  -moderately 
happy.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  however 
well  appearances  might  have  been  kept 
up,  Dr.  Johnson  could  hardly  have  been 
deceived  concerning  the  truth,  and  would 
hardly  have  ventured  to  write  to  her  in 
his  letter  of  consolation  upon  Mr.  Thrale's 
death  in  1781,— 

"  HE  that  has  given  you  happiness  in 
marriage,  to  a  degree  of  which,  without 
personal  knowledge,  I  should  have  thought 
the  description  fabulous,  can  give  you  an- 
other mode  of  happiness  as  a  mother." 

One  of  her  most  decided  intellectual 
characteristics  was  her  versatility,  or,  to 
give  it  a  harder  name,  what  Johnson  call- 
ed her  "  instability  of  attention."  Dul- 
ness  was,  in  her  code,  the  unpardonable 
sin.  Variety  was  the  charm  of  life,  and 
of  books.  She  never  dwelt  long  on  one 
idea.  Her  letters  and  her  books  are 
pieces  of  mosaic-work,  the  bits  of  mate- 
rial being  put  together  without  any  regu- 
lar pattern,  but  often  with  a  pretty  effect. 
Here  is  an  illustration  of  her  style. 


"  In  a  few  years  (our  Letters  tell  the 
date)  Johnson  was  introduced ;  and  now 
I  must  laugh  at  a  ridiculous  Retrospec- 
tion. When  I  was  a  very  young  wench, 
scarce  twelve  years  old  I  trust,  my  notice 
was  strongly  attracted  by  a  Mountebank 
in  some  town  we  were  passing  through. 
*  What  a  fine  fellow ! '  said  I ; '  dear  Papa, 
do  ask  him  to  dinner  with  us  at  our  inn  ! 
—  or,  at  least,  Merry  Andrew,  because 
he  could  tell  us  such  clever  stories  of  his 
master'  My  Father  laughed  sans  inter- 
mission an  hour  by  the  dial,  as  Jacques 
once  at  Motley.  — Yet  did  dear  Mr.  Con- 
way's  fancy  for  H.  L.  P.'s  conversation 
grow  up,  at  first,  out  of  something  not 
unlike  this,  when,  his  high-polished  mind 
and  fervid  imagination  taking  fire  from 
the  tall  Beacon  bearing  Dr.  Johnson's 
fame  above  the  clouds,  he  thought  some 
information  might  perhaps  be  gained  by 
talk  with  the  old  female  who  so  long  car- 
ried coals  to  it.  She  has  told  all,  or  near- 
ly all,  she  knew,  — 

1  And  like  poor  Andrew  must  advance, 
Mean  mimic  of  her  master's  dance;  — 
But  similes,  like  songs  in  love, 
Describing  much,  too  little  prove.' 

So  now,  leaving  Prior's  pretty  verses,  and 
leaving  Dr.  Johnson  too,  who  was  him- 
self severely  censured  for  his  rough  criti- 
cism on  a  writer  who  had  pleased  all  in 
our  Augustan  age  of  Literature,  poor  H. 
L.  P.  turns  egotist  at  eighty,  and  tells  her 
own  adventures." 

But  the  octogenarian  egotist  has  some- 
thing to  tell  about  beside  herself.  Here 
is  a  passage  of  interest  to  the  student  of 
Shakspearian  localities,  and  bearing  on 
a  matter  in  dispute  from  the  days  of  Ma- 
lone  and  Chalmers. 

"  For  a  long  time,  then,  —  or  I  thought 
it  such, —  my  fate  was  bound  up  with  the 
old  Globe  Theatre,  upon  the  Bankside, 
Southwark ;  the  alley  it  had  occupied 
having  been  purchased  and  thrown  down 
by  Mr.  Thrale  to  make  an  opening  be- 
fore the  windows  of  our  dwelling-house. 
When  it  lay  desolate  in  a  black  heap  of 
rubbish,  my  Mother,  one  day,  in  joke, 
called  it  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra ;  and  af- 
ter they  had  laid  it  down  in  a  grass-plot, 
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Palmyra  was  the  name  it  went  by,  I  sup- 
pose, among  the  clerks  and  servants  of 
the  brew-house;  for  when  the  Quaker 
Barclay  bought  the  whole,  I  read  that 
name  with  wonder  in  the  Writings."  — 
"  But  there  were  really  curious  remains 
of  the  old  Globe  Playhouse,  which,  though 
hexagonal  in  form  without,  was  round 
within,  as  circles  contain  more  space  than 
other  shapes,  and  Bees  make  their  cells 
in  hexagons  only  because  that  figure  best 
admits  of  junction.  Before  I  quitted  the 
premises,  however,  I  learned  that  Tarle- 
ton,  the  actor  of  those  times,  was  not  bur- 
ied at  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  as  he 
wished,  near  Massinger  and  Gower,  but 
at  Shoreditch  Church.  He  was  the  first 
of  the  profession  whose  fame  was  high 
enough  to  have  his  portrait  solicited  for 
to  be  set  up  as  a  Sign;  and  none  but 
he  and  Garrick,  I  believe,  ever  obtained 
that  honour.  Mr.  Dance's  picture  of 
our  friend  David  lives  in  a  copy  now 
in  Oxford  St.,  —  the  character,  King 
Richard." 

Somewhat  more  than  three  years  after 
her  first  husband's  death,  Mrs.  Thrale,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  her  friends,  the 
repugnance  of  her  daughters,  and  the 
sneers  of  society,  married  Piozzi.  He 
was  a  poor  Italian  gentleman,  whose  only 
fortune  was  in  his  voice  and  his  musical 
talent.  He  had  been  for  some  time  an 
admired  public  singer  in  London  and 
Paris.  There  was  nothing  against  him 
but  the  opinion  of  society.  Mrs.  Thrale 
set  this  opinion  at  defiance  :  a  rash  thing 
for  a  woman  to  do,  and  hardly  an  excus- 
able one  in  her  case ;  for  she  was  aware 
that  she  would  thus  alienate  her  daugh- 
ters, and  offend  her  best  friends.  But 
she  was  in  love  with  him ;  and  though 

'  O 

for  a  time  she  tried  to  struggle  against 
her  passion,  it  finally  prevailed  over  her 
prudence,  her  pride,  and  such  affec- 
tions as  she  had  for  others.  Her  health 
suffered  during  the  struggle,  the  termina- 
tion of  which  she  thus  narrates  in  her 
"Abridgment."  The  account  differs  in 
some  slight  particulars  from  that  in  her 
"  Autobiographical  Memoirs  " ;  but  a  com- 
parison between  the  two  serves  rather  to 


confirm  than  to  impugn  her  general  ac- 
curacy. 

"  I  hoped,"  she  says,  "  in  defiance  of 
probability,  to  live  my  sorrows  out,  and 
marry  the  man  of  my  choice.  Health, 
however,  began  to  give  way,  as  my  Let- 
ters to  Dr.  Johnson  testify ;  and  when  my 
kind  physician,  Dobson,  from  Liverpool, 
found  it  in  actual  and  positive  danger,  — 
'Now,'  said  he,  'I  have  respected  your 
delicacy  long  enough;  tell  me  at  once 
who  he  is  that  holds  such  a  life  in  his 
power :  for  write  to  him  I  must  and  will ; 
it  is  my  sacred  duty.'  *  Dear  Sir,'  said  I, 
'  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  him  at  a  distance. 
Speak  to  these  cruel  girls,  if  you  will 
speak.'  *  One  of  whose  lives  your  assidu- 
ous tenderness,'  cried  he,  '  saved,  with  my 
little  help,  only  a  month  ago ! ' — and  ran 
up-stairs  to  the  ladies.  '  We  know,'  was 
their  reply,  'that  she  is  fretting  after  a 
fellow;  but  where  he  is  —  you  may  ask 
her  — we  know  not.'  (  He  is  at  Milan, 
with  his  friend  the  Marquis  of  Aracieli,' 
said  I,  — '  from  whom  I  had  a  letter  last 
week,  requesting  Piozzi's  recall  from  ban- 
ishment, as  he  gallantly  terms  it,  little 
conscious  of  what  I  suffer.'  So  we  wrote ; 
and  he  returned  on  the  eleventh  day  af- 
ter receiving  the  letter.  Meanwhile  my 
health  mended,  and  I  waited  on  the  lass- 
es to  their  own  house  at  Brighthelmstone, 
leaving  Miss  Nicholson,  a  favorite  friend 
of  theirs,  and  all  their  intolerably  inso- 
lent servants,  with  them.  Piozzi's  return 
accelerated  the  recovery  of  your  poor 
friend,  and  we  married  in  both  Churches, 
—  at  St.  James',  Bath,  on  St.  James'  Day, 
1 784,  —  thirty-five  years  ago  now  that  I 
write  this  Abridgment.  When  we  came 
to  examine  Papers,  however,  our  attor- 
ney, Greenland,  discovered  a  suppression 
of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  which  helped 
pay  our  debts,  discharge  the  mortgage, 
etc., — as  Piozzi,  like  Portia,  permitted  me 
not  to  sleep  by  his  side  with  an  unquiet 
soul.  He  settled  everything  with  his  own 
money,  depended  on  God  and  my  good 
constitution  for  our  living  long  and  hap- 
pily together, —  and  so  we  did,  twenty- 
five  years,  —  said  change  of  scenery  would 
complete  the  cure,  and  carried  me  off  in 
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triumph,  as  he  called  it,  to  shew  his  friends  and  saw  Mrs.  Siddons  act  Imogen,  I  well 

in  Italy  the  foreign  wife  he  had  so  long  remember,   and  Mrs.    Jordan,   Priscilla 

been  sighing  for.     '  Ah,  Madam ! '  said  Tomboy.     Mr.  Piozzi  was  amused,  and 

the  Marquis,  when  he  first  saluted  me,  the   next  day  was  spent  in  looking  at 

'  we  used  to  blame  dear  Piozzi; — now  houses,  counting  the  cards  left  by  old  ac- 

we  envy  him!'  quaintances,  etc.      The   lady -daughters 

Of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  journey  on  the  Con-  came,  behaved  with  cold  civility,  and  ask- 
tinent  we  shall  speak  in  another  article,  ed  what  I  thought  of  their  decision  con- 
After  a  residence  abroad  of  two  years  cerning  Cecilia,  then  at  school.  No  re- 
and  a  half,  she  and  her  husband  returned  ply  was  made,  or  a  gentle  one  ;  but  she 
to  London  in  March,  1787.  Mrs.  Piozzi  was  the  first  cause  of  contention  among 
had  come  home  determined  to  resume,  if  us.  The  lawyers  gave  her  into  my  care, 
it  were  possible,  her  old  place  in  society,  and  we  took  her  home  to  our  new  hab- 
and  to  assert  herself  against  the  attacks  itation  in  Hanover  Square,  which  we 
of  wits  and  newspapers,  and  the  coldness  opened  with  Music,  cards,  etc.,  on,  I 
of  old  friends.  She  had  been  hardly  and  think,  the  22  March.  Miss  Thrales  re- 
unfairly  dealt  with  by  the  public,  in  re-  fused  their  company ;  so  we  managed  as 
gard  to  her  marriage.  The  appearance,  well  as  we  could.  Our  affairs  were  in 
during  her  absence,  of  her  volume  of  good  order,  and  money  ready  for  spend- 
"  Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson  "  had  given  ing.  The  World,  as  it  is  called,  appear- 
unfriendly  critics  an  opportunity  to  pass  ed  good-humored,  and  we  were  soon  fol- 
harsh  judgment  upon  her  literary  merits,  lowed,  respected,  and  admired.  The 
and  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  rival  bi-  summer  months  sent  us  about  visiting 

ographers  of  the  dead  lion.  Boswell,  Haw-      and  pleasuring, and  after  anoth- 

kins,  Baretti,  Chalmers,  Peter  Pindar,  er  gay  London  season,  Streatham  Park, 
Gifford,  Horace  Walpole,  all  had  their  unoccupied  by  tenants,  called  us  as  if 
fling  at  her.  Never  was  an  innocent  really  home.  Mr.  Piozzi,  with  more  gen- 
woman  in  private  life  more  unfeelingly  erosity  than  prudence,  spent  two  thousand 
abused,  or  her  name  dragged  before  the  pounds  on  repairing  and  furnishing  it  in 
public  more  wantonly,  in  squibs  and  sat-  1790; — and  we  had  danced  all  night,  I 
ires,  jests  and  innuendoes.  The  worn-  recollect,  when  the  news  came  of  Louis 
en  who  transgress  social  conventionalities  Seize's  escape  from,  and  recapture  by,  his 
are  often  treated  as  if  they  had  violated  rebel  subjects." 

the  rules  of  morals.  But  she  was  not  to  Poor  old  woman,  who  could  thus  write 
be  put  down  in  this  way.  Her  temper-  of  her  own  daughters  !  —  poor  old  wom- 
ament  enabled  her  to  escape  much  of  an,  who  had  not  heart  enough  either  to 
the  pain  which  a  more  sensitive  person  keep  the  love  of  her  children  or  to  grieve 
would  have  suffered.  She  hardened  her-  for  its  loss  !  Cecilia  was  her  fourth  and 
self  against  the  malice  of  her  satirists ;  youngest  child,  and  her  story,  as  her 
and  in  doing  so,  her  character  underwent  mother  tells  it,  may  as  well  be  finished 
an  essential  change.  She  was  truly  hap-  here.  After  speaking  in  her  manuscript 
py  with  Piozzi,  and  she  preserved,  by  of  a  claim  on  some  Oxfordshire  proper- 
strength  of  will,  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  ty,  disputed  by  her  daughters,  she  says, 
good  spirits.  in  words  hard  and  cold  as  steel,  —  "  We 

On  first  reaching  London,  "  we  drove,"  threw  it  up,  therefore,  and  contented  our- 

she  writes  in  the  Conway  MSS.,  "to  the  selves  with  the  plague  Cecilia  gave  us, 

Royal  Hotel  in   Pall  Mall,  and,  arriv-  who,  by  dint  of  intriguing  lovers,  teaz- 

ing  early,  I  proposed  going  to  the  Play,  ed  my  soul  out  before  she  was  fifteen,  — 

There  was  a  small  front  box,  in  those  when  she  fortunately  ran  away,  jumping 

days,  which  held  only  two ;  it  made  the  out  of  the  window  at  Streatham  Park, 

division,  or  connexion,  with  the  side  box-  with  Mr.  Mostyn  of  Segroid^  —  a  young 

es,  and,  being  unoccupied,  we  sat  in  it,  man  to  whom  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn's  title 
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will  go,  if  he  does  not  marry,  but  whose 
property,  being  much  encumbered,  made 
him  no  match  for  Cecy  and  her  forty 
thousand  pounds  ;  and  we  were  censured 
for  not  taking  better  care,  and  suffering 
her  to  wed  a  Welsh  gentleman,  —  object 
of  ineffable  contempt  to  the  daughters  of 
Mr.  Thrale,  with  whom  she  always  held 
correspondence  while  living  with  us,  who 
indulged  her  in  every  expense  and  every 
folly,  —  although  allowed  only  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds  per  ann.  on  her 
account." 

• 

After  two  or  three  years  spent  in  Lon- 
don, the  Piozzis  resided  for  some  time  at 
Streatham,  —  how  changed  in  mistress 
and  in  guests  from  the  Streatham  of  which 
Mrs.  Thrale  had  been  the  presiding  gen- 
ius !  But  after  a  while  they  removed 
to  Wales,  where,  on  an  old  family  estate 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Piozzi,  they  built  a 
house,  and  christened  the  place  with  the 
queer  Welsh-Italian  compound  name  of 
Brynbella.  "  Mr.  Piozzi  built  the  house 
for  me,  he  said ;  my  own  old  chateau, 
Bachygraig  by  name,  tho'  very  curious, 
was  wholly  uninhabitable ;  and  we  call- 
ed the  Italian  villa  he  set  up  as  mine  in 
the  Vale  of  Cluid,  North  Wales,  Bryn- 
bella, or  the  beautiful  brow,  making  the 
name  half  Welsh  and  half  Italian,  as 
we  were."  Here  they  lived,  with  occa- 
sional visits  to  other  places,  during  the 
remainder  of  Piozzi's  life.  "  Our  head 
quarters  were  in  Wales,  where  dear  Pi- 
ozzi repaired  my  church,  built  a  new 
vault  for  my  old  ancestors,  chose  the 
place  in  it  where  he  and  I  are  to  repose 
together He  lived  some  twenty- 
five  years  with  me,  however,  but  so  pun- 
ished with  Gout  that  we  found  Bath  the 
best  wintering-place  for  many,  many  sea- 
sons. —  Mrs.  Siddons'  last  appearance 
there  he  witnessed,  when  she  played  Ca- 
lista  to  Dimond's  Lothario,  in  which  he 
looked  so  like  Garrick  it  shocked  us  all 
three,  I  believe ;  for  Garrick  adored  Mr. 
Piozzi,  and  Siddons  hated  the,  little  great 
man  to  her  heart.  Poor  Dimond  !  he 
was  a  well-bred,  pleasing,  worthy  creat- 
ure, and  did  the  honours  of  his  own  house 
and  table  with  peculiar  grace  indeed. 


No  likeness  in  private  life  or  manner,  — 
none  at  all ;  no  wit,  no  fun,  no  frolic 
humour  had  Mr.  Dimond :  —  no  grace,  no 
dignity,  no  real  unaffected  elegance  of 
mien  or  behaviour  had  his  predecessor, 
David, — whose  partiality  to  my  fastidious 
husband  was  for  that  reason  never  re- 
turned. Merriment,  difficult  for  him  to 
comprehend,  made  no  amends  for  the 
want  of  that  which  no  one  understood  bet- 
ter ;  —  so  he  hated  all  the  wits  but  Mur- 
phy." 

And  now  that  we  are  on  anecdotes  of 
the  Theatre,  here  is  another  good  story, 
which  belongs  to  a  somewhat  earlier  time, 
but  of  which  Mrs.  Piozzi  does  not  men- 
tion the  exact  date.  "  The  Richmond 
Theatre  at  that  time  attracted  all  liter- 
ary people's  attention,  while  a  Coterie 
of  Gentlemen  and  Noblemen  and  La- 
dies entertained  themselves  with  getting 
up  Plays,  and  acting  them  at  the  Duke 
of  Richmond's  house,  Whitehall.  Lee's 
*  Theodosius'  was  the  favorite.  Lord  Hen- 
ry Fitzgerald  played  Yaranus  very  well, 
—  for  a  Dilettante ;  and  Lord  Derby  did 
his  part  surprisingly.  But  there  was  a 
song  to  be  sung  to  Athenais,  while  she, 
resolving  to  take  poison,  sits  in  a  musing 
attitude.  Jane  Holman  —  then  Hamil- 
ton —  would  sing  an  air  of  Sacchini,  and 
the  manager  would  not  hear  Italian  words. 
The  ballad  appointed  by  the  author  was 
disapproved  by  all,  and  I  pleased  every- 
body by  my  fortunate  fancy  of  adapting 
some  English  verses  to  the  notes  of  Sac- 
chini's  song;  and  Jane  Hamilton  sung 
them  enchantingly :  — 

'  Vain  's  the  breath  of  Adulation, 
Vain  the  tears  of  tenderest  Passion, 
Whilst  a  strong  Imagination 

Holds  the  wandering  Mind  away : 
Art  in  vain  attempts  to  borrow 
Notes  to  soothe  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Fixed  to  die,  and  die  to-morrow, 

What  can  touch  her  soul  to-day  ?  ' 

The  lines  were  printed,  but  I  lost  them. 
4  What  a  wild  Tragedy  is  this  ! '  said  I 
to  Hannah  More,  who  was  one  of  the 
audience.  'Wild  enough,'  was  her  re- 
ply ;  «  but  there 's  good  Poetry  in  it,  and 
good  Passion,  and  they  will  always  do? 
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Hannah  More  never  goes  now  to  a  The- 
atre. How  long  is  H.  L.  Piozzi  likely 
to  be  seen  there  ?  How  long  will  Mr. 
Conway  keep  the  stage  ?  " 

In  the  year  1798,  the  family  of  Mr. 
Piozzi  having  suffered  greatly  from  the 
French  invasion  of  Lombardy,  he  sent 
for  the  son  of  his  youngest  brother,  a 
"  little  boy  just  turned  of  five  years  old." 
"  We  have  got  him  here,"  wrote  Mrs. 
Piozzi  in  a  letter  from  Bath,  dated  Janu- 
ary, 1799,  published  by  Mr.  Hayward, 
"  and  his  uncle  will  take  him  to  school 
next  week."  "As  he  was  by  a  lucky 
chance  baptized,  in  compliment  to  me, 
John  Salusbury,  [Salusbury  was  her  fam- 
ily name,]  he  will  be  known  in  England 
by  no  other,  and  it  will  be  forgotten  he 
is  a  foreigner."  "  My  poor  little  boy  from 
Lombardy  said,  as  I  walked  with  him 
across  our  market,  *  These  are  sheeps' 
heads,  are  they  not,  aunt  ?  I  saw  a  bas- 
ket of  men's  heads  at  Brescia.' '  Little 
John,  though  he  went  to  school,  was  often 
at  home.  After  writing  of  the  troubles 
with  her  own  daughters,  Mrs.  Piozzi  says 
in  the  manuscript  before  us,  —  "  Had  we 
vexations  enough  ?  We  had  certainly 
many  pleasures.  The  house  in  Wales 
was  beautiful,  and  the  Boy  was  beautiful 
too.  Mr.  Piozzi  said  I  had  spoiled  my 
own  children  and  was  spoiling  his.  My 
reply  was,  that  I  loved  spoiling  people, 
and  hated  any  one  I  could  not  spoil. 
Am  I  not  now  trying  to  spoil  dear  Mr. 
Conway  ?  " 

Piozzi  was  not  far  from  wrong  in  his 
judgment  of  her  treatment  of  this  boy, 
if  we  may  trust  to  her  complaints  of  his 
coldness  and  indifference  to  her.  In 
1814,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  five 
years  after  Piozzi's  death,  she  gave  to 
him  her  Welsh  estate ;  and  it  may  have 
been  a  greater  satisfaction  to  her  than 
any  gratification  of  the  affections  could 
have  afforded,  to  see  him,  before  she  died, 
high  sheriff  of  his  county,  and  knighted 
as  Sir  John  Salusbury  Piozzi  Salusbury. 

There  was  little  gayety  in  the  life  at 
Brynbella,  or  at  Bath,  —  and  the  society 
that  Mrs.  Piozzi  now  saw  was  made  up 
chiefly  of  new  and  for  the  most  part 


uninteresting  acquaintances.  The  old 
Streatham  set,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
were  dead,  and  of  the  few  that  remain- 
ed none  retained  their  former  relations 
with  its  mistress.  But  she  suffered  little 
from  the  change,  was  contented  to  win 
and  accept  the  flattery  of  inferior  people, 
and,  instead  of  spending  her  faculties  in 
soothing  the  "radically  wretched  life" 
of  Johnson,  used  them,  perhaps  not  less 
happily,  in  lightening  the  sufferings  of 
Piozzi  during  his  last  years.  She  tells 
a  touching  story  of  him  in  these  days. 

"  Piozzi's  fine  hand  upon  the  organ  and 
pianoforte  deserted  him.  Gout,  such  as  I 
never  knew,  fastened  on  his  fingers,  dis- 
torting them  into  every  dreadful  shape. 
...  A  little  girl,  shewn  to  him  as  a  mu- 
sical wonder  of  five  years  old,  said, '  Pray, 
Sir,  why  are  your  fingers  wrapped  up  in 
black  silk  so  ? '  *  My  Dear,'  replied  he, 
'they  are  in  mourning  for  my  Voice/ 
'  Oh,  me  ! '  cries  the  child, '  is  she  dead? ' 
He  sung  an  easy  song,  and  the  Baby  ex- 
claimed, '  Ah,  Sir !  you  are  very  naughty, 
—  you  tell  fibs  ! '  Poor  Dears !  and  both 
gone  now ! ! " 

There  were  no  morbid  sensibilities  in 
Mrs.  Piozzi's  composition.  She  can  tell 
all  her  sorrows  without  ever  a  tear.  A 
mark  of  exclamation  looks  better  than  a 
blot.  And  yet  she  had  suffered ;  but  it 
had  been  with  such  suffering  as  makes  the 
soul  hard  rather  than  tender.  The  pages 
with  which  she  ends  this  narrative  of  her 
life  are  curiously  characteristic. 

"  When  life  was  gradually,  but  percep- 
tibly, closing  round  him  [Piozzi]  at  Bath, 
in  1808, 1  asked  him  if  he  would  wish  to 
converse  with  a  Romish  priest,  —  we  had 
full  opportunity  there.  'By  no  means,' 
said  he.  *  Call  Mr.  Leman  of  the  Cres- 
cent.' We  did  so,  —  poor  Bessy  ran  and 
fetched  him.  Mr.  Piozzi  received  the 
blessed  Sacrament  at  his  hands  ;  but  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  go  home  and  die  in 
his  own  house.  I  sent  for  Salusbury,  but 
he  came  three  hours  too  late,  —  his  mas- 
ter, Mr.  Shephard,  with  him.  In  another 
year  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  spent 
me  above  seven  hundred  pounds  per  an- 
num, and  kept  me  in  continual  terror 
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lest  the  bad  habits  of  the  place  should 
ruin  him,  body,  soul,  and  purse.  His 
old  school-fellow,  Smythe  Owen,  —  then 
Pemberton,  —  accompanied  him,  and  to 
that  gentleman's  sister  he  of  course  gave 
his  heart.  The  Lady  and  her  friends 
took  advantage  of  my  fondness,  and  in- 
sisted on  my  giving  up  the  Welsh  estate. 
I  did  so,  hoping  to  live  at  last  -with  my 
own  children,  at  Streatham  Park ;  —  there, 
however,  I  found  no  solace  of  the  sort. 
So,  after  entangling  my  purse  with  new 
repairing  and  furnishing  that  place,  re- 
tirement to  Bath  with  my  broken  heart 
and  fortune  was  all  I  could  wish  or  ex- 
pect. Thither  I  hasted,  heard  how  the 
possessors  of  Brynbella  lived  and  thriv- 
ed, but 

'  Who  set  the  twigs  will  he  remember 
Who  is  in  haste  to  sell  the  timber  ? ' 

Well,  no  matter !  One  day  before  I  left  it 
there  was  talk  how  Love  had  always  In- 
terest annexed  to  it.  '  Nay,  then,'  said  I, 
'  what  is  my  love  for  Salusbury  ? '  '  Oh ! ' 
replied  Shephard, '  there  is  Interest  there. 
Mrs.  Piozzi  cannot,  could  not,  I  am  sure, 
exist  without  some  one  upon  whom  to 
energize  her  affections ;  his  Uncle  is 
gone,  and  she  is  much  obliged  to  young 
Salusbury  for  being  ready  at  her  hand  to 
pet  and  spoil ;  her  children  will  not  suffer 
her  to  love  them,  and '  —  with  a  coarse 
laugh  — '  what  will  she  do  when  this  fel- 
low throws  her  off,  as  he  soon  will  ? ' 
Shephard  was  right  enough.  I  sunk  into 
a  stupor,  worse  far  than  all  the  torments 
I  had  endured  :  but  when  Canadian  In- 
dians take  a  prisoner,  dear  Mr.  Conway 
knows  what  agonies  they  put  them  to ; 
the  man  bears  all  without  complaining, 
—  smokes,  dances,  triumphs  in  his  an- 
guish, — 

'  For  the  son  of  Alcnoomak  shall  never  com- 
plain.' 

When  a  little  remission  comes,  however, 
then  comes  the  torpor  too ;  —  he  can- 
not then  be  waked  by  pain  or  moder- 
ate pleasure :  and  such  was  my  case, 
when  your  talents  roused,  your  offered 
friendship  opened  my  heart  to  enjoy- 
ment. Oh!  never  say  hereafter  that 


the  obligations  are  on  your  side.  With- 
out you,  dulness,  darkness,  stagnation  of 
every  faculty  would  have  enveloped  and 
extinguished  all 

the  powers  of  hapless 

H.  L.  P." 

The  picture  that  Mrs.  Piozzi  paints  of 
herself  in  these  last  words  is  a  sad  one. 
She  herself  was  unconscious,  however,  of 
its  real  sadness.  In  its  unintentional  rev- 
elations it  shows  us  the  feebleness  without 
the  dignity  of  old  age,  vivacity  without 
freshness  of  intellect,  the  pretence  with- 
out the  reality  of  sentiment.  "  Hapless 
H.  L.  P." —  to  have  lived  to  eighty  years, 
and  to  close  the  record  of  so  long  a  life 
with  such  words ! 

A  little  more  than  a  year  after  this 
"Abridgment"  was  written,  in  May, 
1821,  Mrs.  Piozzi  died.  Her  children, 
from  whom  she  had  lived  separated,  were 
around  her  death-bed."  * 

In  judging  her,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  earlier  and  the  later  por- 
tions of  her  life  are  widely  different  from 
each  other.  As  we  have  before  said,  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  are  two  distinct 
persons.  Mrs.  Thrale,  whom  the  world 
smiled  upon,  whom  the  wits  liked  and 
society  courted,  who  had  the  best  men  in 

*  It  is  but  four  years  ago  that  the  Viscount- 
ess Keith,  Mrs.  Piozzi's  eldest  daughter,  died. 
She  was  ninety-five  years  old.  Her  long  life 
connected  our  generation  with  that  of  Johnson 
and  Burke.  She  was  the  last  survivor  of  the 
Streatham  "set,"  —  for,  as  "  Queeney,"  she 
had  held  a  not  unimportant  place  in  it.  She 
was  at  Johnson's  death-bed.  At  their  last  in- 
terview he  said,  —  "  My  dear  child,  we  part 
forever  in  this  world ;  let  us  part  as  Christian 
friends  should;  let  us  pray  together." 

It  was  in  1808  that  Miss  Thrale  married 
Lord  Keith,  a  distinguished  naval  officer. 

In  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  May,  1857, 
is  an  interesting  notice  of  Lady  Keith.  "  Dur- 
ing many  years,"  it  is  there  said,  "  Viscount- 
ess Keith  held  a  distinguished  position  in  the 
highest  circles  of  the  fashionable  world  in 
London ;  but  during  the  latter  portion  of  her 
life  ....  her  time  was  almost  entirely  devot- 
ed to  works  of  charity  and  to  the  performance 
of  religious  duties.  No  one  ever  did  more  for 
the  good  of  others,  and  few  ever  did  so  much 
in  so  unostentatious  a  mann-er." 
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England  for  her  friends,  is  a  woman  who 
will  always  be  pleasant  in  memory.  Her 
unaffected  grace,  her  kindliness,  her  good- 
humor,  her  talents,  make  her  perpetually 
charming.  She  was  helped  by  her  sur- 
roundings to  be  good,  pleasant,  and  clev- 
er ;  and  she  will  always  keep  her  place  as 
one  of  the  most  attractive  figures  in  the 
circle  which  was  formed  by  Johnson,  and 
Burke,  and  Reynolds,  and  Fanny  Bur- 
ney,  and  others  scarcely  less  conspicuous. 
But  Mrs.  Piozzi,  whom  the  world  frowned 
upon,  whom  the  wits  jeered  at,  and  soci- 
ety neglected,  whose  friends  nobody  now 


knows,  will  be  best  remembered  and  best 
liked  as  having  once  been  Mrs.  Thrale. 
There  is  no  great  charge  against  her ;  she 
was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning ; 
she  was  only  weak  and  foolish,  only  de- 
generated from  her  first  excellence.  And 
even  in  her  old  age  some  traits  of  her 
youthful  charms  remain,  and,  seeing  these, 
we  regard  her  with  a  tender  compassion, 
and  remember  of  her  only  the  bright  help- 
fulness and  freshness  of  her  younger  days, 
when  Johnson  "  loved  her,  esteemed  her, 
reverenced  her,  and  thought  her  the  first 
of  womankind." 


THE   NIGER,  AND  ITS   EXPLORERS. 


A  CENTURY  ago,  the  interior  of  Afri- 
ca was  a  sealed  book  to  the  civilized 
world.  Candace,  Queen  of  the  Ethio- 
pians, had  been  noticed  in  Holy  Writ; 
the  Nile  with  Thebes  and  Memphis  on 
its  banks,  and  a  ship-canal  to  the  Red 
Sea  with  triremes  on  its  surface,  had  not 
escaped  the  eye  of  Herodotus :  but  the 
countries  which  gave  birth  to  Queen  and 
River  were  alike  unknown.  The  sunny 
fountains,  the  golden  sands,  the  palmy 
plains  of  Africa  were  to  be  traced  in 
the  verses  of  the  poet ;  but  he  dealt  nei- 
ther in  latitude  nor  longitude.  The  maps 
presented  a  terra  incognita,  or  sterile 
mountains,  wherf  modern  travellers  have 
found  rivers,  lakes,  and  alluvial  basins, — 
or  exhibited  barren  wastes,  where  re- 
cent discoveries  find  rich  meadows  an- 
nually flowed,  studded  with  walled  towns 
and  cities,  enlivened  by  herds  of  cattle, 
or  cultivated  in  plantations  of  maize  and 
cotton. 

Although  the  northern  coast  of  Africa 
had  once  been  the  granary  of  Carthage 
and  Rome,  cultivation  had  receded,  and 
the  corn-ship  of  antiquity  had  given  place 
to  the  felucca  of  flie  corsair,  preying 
upon  the  commerce  of  Europe.  A  few 
caravans,  laden  with  a  little  ivory  and 


gold-dust  or  a  few  packages  of  drugs 
and  spices,  crept  across  the  Desert,  and 
the  slave-trade  principally,  if  not  alone, 
drew  to  Africa  the  attention  of  civilized 
nations.  Egypt,  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  Tur- 
key and  the  Spanish  Provinces,  the  West 
India  Isles  and  the  Southern  States,  knew 
it  as  the  mart  where  human  beings  were 
bought  and  sold ;  and  Christians  were 
reconciled  to  the  traffic  by  the  hope  that 
it  might  contribute  to  the  moral,  if  not 
physical,  welfare  of  the  captive,  by  his 
removal  to  a  more  civilized  region. 
Durinjj  the  last  three  centuries,  mil- 

O  ' 

lions  of  Africans  have  perished  either  on 
their  way  to  slavery  or  in  exhausting  toil 
under  a  tropical  sun ;  and  the  flag  of 
England  has  been  the  most  prominent  in 
this  demoralizing  traffic.  But  it  is  due 
to  England  to  say,  that,  since  she  with- 
drew from  it,  she  has  aimed  to  atone  for 
the  past  by  a  noble  and  persevering  de- 
votion to  the  improvement  of  Africa.  By 
repeated  expeditions,  by  missions,  treaties, 
colonies,  and  incentives  to  commerce,  she 
has  spread  her  light  over  the  interior, 
and  is  now  recognized  both  by  the  tribes 
of  the  Desert  and  by  civilized  nations 
as  the  great  protector  of  Africa,  and  both 
geography  and  commerce  owe  to  her 
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most  of  their  advances  on  the  African  Denham  and  Clapperton  joined  the  car- 
continent,  avan  from  Tripoli,  and  crossed  the  Des- 

So  little  was  known  of  Africa,  that,  ert  to  the  Soudan.  They  explored  the 
when  Mungo  Park  made  his  report,  in  country  to  the  ninth  degree  of  north  lati- 
1798,  of  the  discovery  of  the  Niger,  and  tude,  found  large  Negro  and  Mahometan 
described  large  cities  on  its  banks,  and  states  in  the  interior,  and  visited  Sac- 
vessels  of  fifty  tons  burden  navigating  its  catoo,  Kano,  Murfeia,  Tangalra,  and 
waters,  the  world  was  incredulous;  and  other  large  towns,  some  of  which  con- 
his  subsequent  fate  threw  a  cloud  over  tained  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  people, 
the  subject  which  was  not  entirely  dis-*  In  their  journal  we  find  a  vivid  sketch 
pelled  until  his  course  was  traced  and  of  a  Negro  army  marching  from  Bornou 
his  statements  verified  by  modern  trav-  to  the  South,  with  horsemen  in  coats-of- 
ellers.  mail,  as  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  and  arm- 

The  route  of  Dr.  Park  was  from  the  ed,  as  in  those  days,  with  lances  and  bows 
west  coast,  near  Sierra  Leone,  to  the  up-  and  arrows.  A  glowing  description  is 
per  branches  of  the  Niger.  On  his  sec-  given  of  the  ravages  that  attended  their 
ond  expedition  he  took  with  him  a  de-  march.  When  they  entered  an  enemy's 
tachment  of  British  soldiers,  and  a  num-  country,  desolation  marked  their  path, 
ber  of  civilians,  fresh  from  England,  none  houses  and  corn-fields  were  destroyed, 
of  whom  survived  him.  It  appears  from  all  the  full-grown  males  were  put  to 
his  journal  that  his  men  followed  the  death,  and  the  women  and  children  re- 
foot-paths  of  the  natives,  slept  in  the  duced  to  servitude, 
open  air,  were  exposed  to  the  dews  at  It  was  obvious  that  an  incessant  strug- 
night,  and  were  overtaken  by  the  rainy  gle  was  in  progress  between  the  Mahome- 
season  before  they  embarked  upon  the  tan  and  Negro  states,  and  that  the  Ma- 
Niger.  Unacclimated,  with  no  proper  hometan  faith  and  Arab  blood  were  slow- 
means  of  conveyance,  no  suitable  cloth-  ly  gaining  an  ascendency  over  the  Ne- 
ing,  and  no  precautions  against  the  fe-  gro  even  down  to  the  equator.  The  con- 
ver  of  the  country,  they  nearly  all  be-  quering  tribes,  by  intermarriage  with  the 
came  victims  to  their  indiscretions.  Park,  females,  were  gradually  changing  the  race, 
however,  at  length  launched  his  schoon-  and  introducing  greater  energy  and  intel- 
er  on  the  Niger,  passed  the  city  of  Tim-  ligence ;  and  the  mixed  races  have  exhib- 
buctoo,  and,  with  two  or  three  English-  ited  great  proficiency  in  various  branch- 
men,  followed  the  river  more  than  a  es  of  manufacture.  The  invaders  took 
thousand  miles  to  Boussa.  Reaching  the  with  them  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  pur- 
rapids  at  this  point  in  a  low  stage  of  the  sued  a  pastoral  life,  leaving  the  culture 
water,  he  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  fire  on  of  the  land  principally  to  the  Negro. 
the  natives,  and  was  drowned  in  his  In  1825  Clapperton*made  his  second 
attempt  to  escape  from  them ;  but  his  expedition  to  the  interior,  accompanied 
fate  remained  in  uncertainty  for  eighteen  by  Richard  Lander.  In  this  journey  the 
years.  adventurous  travellers  landed  at  Bada- 

The  long  struggle  with  Napoleon,  the  gry,  and  crossed  through  Yarriba  to  the 

fearful  loss  of  life  which  attended  the  Niger.     On  their  way  they  spent  several 

journey  of  Park,  and  the  doubts  as  to  days  at  Katunga,  the  capital  of  Yarriba, 

his  fate,  checked  for  many  years  the  ex-  a  city  so  extensive  that  one  of  its  streets 

ploration  of  Africa.     In   1821,  a  third  is  described  as  five  miles  in  length.     The 

attempt  to  explore  the  Niger  was  made  town  of  Koofo,  with  twenty  thousand  in- 

by  a  Major  Laing,  who  failed  in  his  ef-  habitants,  as  also  large  cotton-plantations, 

forts  to  reach  Timbuctoo,  and  fell  a  vie-  are  mentioned  by  these  travellers ;  and 

tim  to  Mahometan  intolerance.  some  idea  of  the  territory  they  explored 

In  1822,  a  new  effort  was  made  by  may  be  formed  from  the  following  ex- 
England  to  reach  the  interior,  and  Messrs,  tract  from  their  narrative:  — 
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"  The  further  \ve  penetrate  into  the 
country,  the  more  dense  we  find  the  pop- 
ulation to  be,  and  civilization  becomes 
at  every  step  more  strikingly  apparent. 
Large  towns,  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few 
miles  from  each  other,  we  were  informed, 
lay  on  all  sides  of  us,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  pay  the  greatest  respect  to  the 
laws,  and  live  under  a  regular  form  of 
government." 

It  is  to  this  fertile,  populous,  and  peace- 
ful region  of  the  interior  that  the  most 
successful  efforts  of  the  English  mission- 
aries have  been  of  late  directed. 

In  this  expedition,  Captain  Clapperton 
died  of  the  fever  of  the  country.  His 
faithful  servant,  Lander,  after  publishing 
his  journal,  returned  to  Africa,  in  1830, 
with  his  brother,  landed  at  Badagry,  and 
again  crossed  the  country  to  the  Niger. 

At  Boussa,  they  obtained  the  first  au- 
thentic information  of  the  death  of  Park, 
and  recovered  his  gun,  robe,  and  other 
relics.  Here,  embarking  in  canoes,  they 
ascended  the  river  through  its  rapids  to 
Yaouri,  and  thence  traced  it  to  the  sea 
in  the  Bight  of  Benin.  On  their  way, 
they  discovered  the  Benue,  which  joins 
the  Niger  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
from  the  ocean,  with  a  volume  of  water 
and  a  width  nearly  equal  to  its  own. 
They  encountered  a  large  number  of 
canoes,  nearly  fifty  feet  in  length,  armed 
in  some  cases  with  a  brass  six-pounder  at 
the  bow,  and  each  manned  by  sixty  or 
seventy  men  actively  engaged  in  the 
slave-trade.  Forty  of  these  canoes  were 
found  together  at  Eboe,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Niger. 

During  the  interval  between  the  two 
expeditions  of  Lander  to  trace  the  course 
of  this  mysterious  river,  France  was  ex- 
ploring its  upper  waters. 

In  1827,  Rene  Caillie,  a  Frenchman, 
adopting  the  disguise  of  a  Mahometan, 
left  the  western  coast  at  Kakundy,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  crossed 
the  intervening  highlands  to  the  affluents 
of  the  Niger,  which  he  struck  within  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  coast. 

He  first  came  to  the  Tankesso,  a  rapid 
stream  flowing  into  the  Niger  just  below 
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its  cascades,  and  noticed  here  a  moun- 
tain of  pale  pink  quartz  in  regular  strata 
of  eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  a  few 
miles  below  which  the  river  flows  in  a 
wide  and  tranquil  stream  through  exten- 
sive plains,  which  it  fertilizes  by  its  in- 
undations. One  hundred  miles  below,  at 
Boure,  were  rich  gold  mines  within  twen- 
ty miles  of  the  Niger.  In  the  dry  season 
he  found  its  waters  very  cold  and  waist- 
deep. 

Cailli^  travelled  by  narrow  paths  im- 
pervious to  horses  or  carriages,  and  with 
a  party  of  natives  bearing  merchandise 
on  their  heads.  His  route  was  through 
a  country  gradually  ascending  and  oc- 
casionally mountainous,  but  fertile  in  the 
utmost  degree,  and  watered  by  numer- 
ous streams  and  rivulets  which  kept  the 
verdure  constantly  fresh,  with  delightful 
plains  that  required  only  the  labor  of  the 
husbandman  to  produce  everything  ne- 
cessary for  human  life. 

Proceeding  westward,  he  reached  the 
main  Niger,  which  he  found,  at  the  close 
of  the  dry  season,  and  before  it  had  re- 
ceived its  principal  tributaries,  nine  feet 
deep  and  nine  hundred  feet  in  width, 
with  a  velocity  of  two  and  a  half  miles 
an  hour. 

To  this  point,  where  the  river  becomes 
navigable  for  steamers,  a  common  road  or 
railway  of  three  hundred  miles  in  length 
might  be  easily  constructed  from  Sierra 
Leone ;  and  it  is  a  little  surprising  that 
Great  Britain,  with  her  solicitude  to  reach 
the  interior,  should  not  have  been  tempt- 
ed by  the  fertility,  gold  mines,  and  navi- 
gable waters  in  the  rear  of  Sierra  Le- 
one, so  well  pictured  by  Caillie,  to  open 
at  least  a  common  highway  to  the  Niger, 
an  enterprise  which  might  be  effected  for 
fifty  thousand  pounds.  Although  this  may 
be  so  easily  accomplished,  the  principal 
route  to  the  interior  of  Africa  is  still  the 
caravan  track  from  Tripoli  through  the 
Desert,  requiring  three  months  by  a  haz- 
ardous and  most  fatiguing  journey  of  fif- 
teen hundred  miles.  The  first  movement 
for  a  road  to  the  interior  has  been  recent- 
ly made  in  Yarriba,  by  T.  J.  Bowen,  the 
American  Baptist  missionary,  who  pro- 
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nounces  it  to  be  the  prerequisite  to  civ- 
ilization and  Christianity. 

Caillie  reached  the  Niger  in  May,  just 
as  the  rainy  reason  commenced,  but,  find- 
ing no  facilities  for  descending  the  stream, 
he  proceeded  to  the  southwest,  crossed 
many  of  its  affluents,  traversed  a  rich 
country,  and,  having  exposed  himself  to 
the  fever  and  met  with  many  detentions, 
finally  embarked  in  the  succeeding  March 
at  Djenne,  in  a  vessel  of  seventy  tons  bur- 
den, for  Timbuctoo.  He  describes  this 
vessel  as  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  four- 
teen feet  broad,  and  drawing  seven  feet 
of  water.  It  was  laden  with  rice,  millet, 
and  cotton,  and  manned  by  twenty-one 
men,  who  propelled  the  frail  bark  by 
poles  and  paddles.  With  a  flotilla  of 
sixty  of  these  vessels  he  descended  the 
Niger  several  hundred  miles  to  Timbuc- 
too. He  speaks  of  the  river  as  varying 
from  half  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in 
width,  annually  overflowing  its  banks  and 
irrigating  a  large  basin  generally  desti- 
tute of  trees.  After  paying  toll  to  the 
Tassareks,  a  Moorish  tribe,  on  the  way, 
and  losing  one  of  the  flotilla,  he  landed 
safely  at  Timbuctoo,  and  probably  was 
the  first  European  who  visited  that  re- 
mote city,  although  Adams,  an  American 
sailor  wrecked  on  the  coast,  claims  to  have 
been  carried  there  before  as  a  captive. 

From  the  narratives  of  Park,  Clapper- 
ton,  Lander,  and  Caillie,  confirmed  by 
Bairkie  and  Barth,  the  latter  of  whom 
explored  the  banks  of  the  Niger  from 
Timbuctoo  to  Boussa,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  a  noble  stream,  navigable 
for  nearly  twenty-five  hundred  miles,  with 
an  average  width  of  more  than  half  a 
mile,  and  an  average  depth  of  three  fath- 
oms, —  comparing  favorably  with  our  own 
Mississippi.  There  appears  to  be  but  one 
portion  of  the  stream  difficult  for  naviga- 
tion, and  that  is  the  portion  from  Yaouri 
to  Lagaba,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles.  In 
this  space  are  several  reefs  and  ledges, 
mostly  bare  at  low  water,  and  the  river 
is  narrowed  in  width  by  mountains  on  ei- 
ther side  ;  but  in  the  wet  season  it  over- 
flows its  banks  at  this  point,  and  is  then 
navigated  by  the  larger  class  of  canoes. 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  navigation  above  and  below 
by  the  largest  class  of  river  steamers,  and 
that  the  rapids  themselves  may  in  the 
higher  stages  of  water  be  ascended  by  the 
American  high-pressure  steamers  which 
navigate  our  Western  rivers,  drawing,  as 
they  do  in  low  stages  of  the  Ohio  and 
Missouri,  but  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches. 

As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
Niger  reached  the  ocean  in  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  and  that  its  upper  waters  had 
been  navigated  by  Caillie  and  Park,  a 
private  association,  aided  by  the  British 
government,  fitted  out  a  brig  and  several 
steamers,  with  a  large  party  of  scientific 
men,  who,  in  1833,  entered  the  Niger 
from  the  sea. 

Great  Britain,  though  enterprising  and 
persevering,  is  slow  in  adapting  means 
to  ends,  and  made  a  series  of  mistakes  in 
her  successive  expeditions,  which  might 
have  been  avoided,  if  she  would  have 
condescended  to  profit  by  the  experience 
of  her  children  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

The  expedition  of  1833  was  deficient 
in  many  things.  The  power  and  speed 
of  the  steamers  were  insufficient,  their 
draught  of  water  too  great,  and  they  were 
so  long  delayed  in  their  outfit  and  in 
their  sea-voyage  that  they  found  the  riv- 
er falling,  and  were  detained  by  shoals 
and  sand-bars.  The  accommodations 
were  unsuitable ;  and  the  men,  exposed  to 
a  bad  atmosphere  among  the  mangroves 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  confined 
in  the  holds  of  the  vessels,  were  attack- 
ed by  fever,  and  but  ten  of  them  survived. 
The  expedition,  however,  succeeded  in 
reaching  Rabba,  on  the  Niger,  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  sea,  ascended  the 
Benue,  eighty  miles  above  the  conflu- 
ence, and  charts  were  made  and  sound- 
ings taken  for  the  distance  explored. 

In  1842  the  British  government  made 
a  new  effort  to  explore  the  Niger,  and 
built  for  that  purpose  three  iron  steam- 
ers, the  Wilberforce,  Albert,  and  Soudan, 
vessels  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  feet  in  length.  The  er- 
ror committed  in  the  first  expedition,  of 
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too  great  draught,  was  avoided ;  but  the 
steamers  had  so  little  power  and  keel 
that  their  voyage  to  the  Niger  was  both 
tedious  and  hazardous,  and  their  speed 
was  found  insufficient  to  make  more 
than  three  knots  per  hour  against  the 
current  of  the  river.  Arriving  on  the 
coast  late  in  the  season,  they  were  un- 
able to  ascend  above  the  points  already 
explored,  and  the  officers  and  men,  suf- 
fering from  the  tedious  navigation,  close 
cabins,  and  effluvia  from  the  falling  river, 
lost  one-fourth  of  their  number  by  fever, 
while  the  African  Kroomen,  accustomed 
to  the  climate  and  sleeping  on  the  open 
deck,  enjoyed  perfect  health.  It  was  the 
intention  of  government  to  establish  a 
model  farm  and  mission  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Niger  and  Benue;  but  the 
officers,  discouraged  by  sickness,  aban- 
doned their  original  purpose,  and  the 
expedition  proved  another  failure,  in- 
volving a  loss  of  at  least  sixty  thousand 
pounds. 

After  the  lapse  of  twelve  years,  it  was 
ascertained  that  private  steamers  and 
sailing  vessels  were  resorting  to  the  Ni- 
ger, and  that  an  active  trade  was  spring- 
ing up  in  palm-oil,  the  trees  producing 
which  fringe  the  banks  of  the  river  for 
some  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  sea ;  and 
in  1853,  a  Liverpool  merchant,  McGreg- 
or Laird,  who  had  accompanied  the  for- 
mer expedition,  fitted  out,  with  the  aid 
of  government,  the  Pleiad  steamer  for  a 
voyage  up  the  Niger. 

One  would  imagine  that  by  this  time 
the  British  government  would  have  cor- 
rected their  former  errors ;  and  a  part 
were  corrected.  The  speed  of  this  steam- 
er surpassed  that  of  her  predecessors, 
and  her  draught  did  not  exceed  five 
feet.  She  was  well  provided  with  of- 
ficers, and  a  crew  of  native  Kroomen 
from  the  coast ;  and  she  was  supplied 
with  ample  stores  of  quinine.  But,  sin- 
gular as  it  may  appear,  this  steamer, 
destined  to  ascend  the  great  rivers  up 
which  the  former  expedition  found  a 
strong  breeze  flowing  daily,  was  not 
furnished  with  a  sail;  and  although  the 
banks  of  the  Niger  were  lined  with  for- 


est-trees, and  the  supply  of  coal  was  suf- 
ficient for  a  few  days  only,  not  a  single 
axe  or  saw  was  provided  for  cutting  wood, 
and  the  Kroomen  hired  from  the  coast 
were  compelled  to  trim  off  with  shingle- 
hatchets  nearly  all  the  fuel  used  in  as- 
cending the  river,  —  and  in  descending, 
the  steamer  was  obliged  to  drift  down 
with  the  current.  Moreover,  she  was 
but  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  an 
engine  and  boiler  occupying  thirty  feet 
of  her  hold,  —  thus  leaving  but  thirty- 
five  feet  at  each  end  for  officers,  men, 
and  stores.  Neither  state-room,  cabin, 
nor  awning  was  provided  on  deck  to 
shelter  the  crew  from  an  African  sun. 

With  all  these  deficiencies,  however, 
they  achieved  a  partial  triumph.  En- 
tering the  river  in  July,  they  ascended 
the  southern  branch,  now  known  as  the 
Benue,  for  a  distance  of  seven  hundred 
miles  from  the  sea,  reaching  Adarnawa, 
a  Mahometan  state  of  the  Soudan.  On 
the  fifteenth  of  August  they  encountered 
the  rise  of  waters,  and  found  the  Benue 
nearly  a  mile  in  width  and  from  one  to 
three  fathoms  in  depth.  They  observed 
it  overflowing  its  banks  for  miles  and  ir- 
rigating extensive  and  fertile  plains  to  the 
depth  of  several  feet,  and  saw  reason  to 
believe  that  this  river,  which  flows  west- 
erly from  the  interior,  may  be  navigated 
at  least  one  thousand  miles  from  the  sea. 
As  Dr.  Barth  visited  it  at  a  city  several 
hundred  miles  above  the  point  reached 
by  the  Pleiad,  and  found  it  flowing  with 
a  wide  and  deep  current,  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  gateway  into  the  interior 
of  Africa. 

One  of  our  light  Western  steamers, 
manned  by  our  Western  boatmen  and 
axemen,  with  its  three  decks,  lofty  state- 
rooms, superior  speed,  and  light  draught, 
would  have  been  most  admirably  fitted 
for  this  exploration. 

But  the  expedition,  with  all  its  defi- 
ciencies, achieved  a  further  triumph.  Dr. 
Bairkie,  by  using  quinine  freely,  and  by 
removing  the  beds  of  the  officers  from  the 
stifling  cabins  to  the  deck,  escaped  the 
loss  of  a  single  man,  although  four  months 
on  the  river,  —  thus  demonstrating  that 
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the  white  man  can  reach  the  interior  of  ran,  extricated  him  from  his  embarrass- 

Africa  in  safety,  a  problem  quite  as  im-  ment. 

portant  to  be  solved  as  the  course  and  Dr.  Barth  found  various  Negro  cities 

capacity  of  the  Niger  and  its  branches.  with  a  population  ranging  from  fifteen 

Thus  have  been  opened  to  navigation  to  twenty  thousand,  and  observed  large 

the  waters  of  the  Mysterious  River.  fields  of  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  millet. 

When  the  Landers  first  floated  down  On  his  way  to  Tinibuctoo,  he  saw  a  field 

the  stream  in  their  canoe,  thirty  years  of  this  last-named  grain  in  which  the 

since,  they  found  vast  forests  and  little  stalks  stood  twenty-four  feet  high.     Our 

cultivation,  and   the   natives  seemed  to  Patent  Office  should  secure  some  of  the 

have  no  commerce  except  in  slaves  and  seed  which  he  has  doubtless  conveyed  to 

yams  for  their  support.     But  an  officer  Europe.     The  following  prices,  which  he 

who  accompanied  the  several  steam  ex-  names,  give  us  an  idea  of  the  cheapness 

peditions  was  astonished  in  his  last  visit  of  products  in  Central  Africa :  —  An  ox 

to  see  the  change  which  a  few  years  had  two  dollars,  a  sheep  fifty  cents,  tobacco 

produced.    New  and  populous  towns  had  one  to  two  cents  per  pound, 
sprung  up,  extensive  groves  of  palm-trees 

and  gardens  lined  the  banks,  and  vessels  From  the  sketch  we  have  given  of  the 

laden  with  oil,  yams,  ground-nuts,  and  Niger  and  its  branches,  and  of  the  coun- 

ivory   indicated  the   progress  of  legiti-  tries  bordering  upon  them,  it  would  ap- 

mate  commerce.  pear  to  be  the  proper  policy  of  Great 

The  narrative  of  Dr.  Bairkie,  a  dis-  Britain  and  other  commercial  nations  to 

tinguished  German  scholar,  who  has  writ-  open  a  way  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the 

ten  an  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  Plei-  Niger,  and  to  establish  a  colony  near 

ad,  will  be  found  both  interesting  and  in-  the  confluence  of  this  river  with  the  Be- 

structive ;  and  we  may  some  day  expect  nue.     From  this  point,  which  is  easily  ac- 

another  volume,  for  he  has  returned  to  cessible  from  the  sea  and  the  ports  of 

the  scene  of  his  adventures.  the  British  colonies  on  the  western  coast 

Another  German  in  the  service  of  of  Africa,  light  steamers  may  probably 
Great  Britain  has  given  us  a  vivid  pic-  ascend  to  Sego  and  Djenne,  encounter- 
ture  of  Central  Africa  north  of  the  equa-  ing  no  difficulties  except  at  the  rapids 
tor.  Dr.  Henry  Barth  has  recently  pub-  near  Boussa,  and  may  penetrate  into  the 
lished,  in  four  octavo  volumes,  a  narrative  heart  of  the  Soudan.  In  this  region  are 
of  his  travels  in  Africa  for  five  years  pre-  mines  of  lead,  copper,  gold,  and  iron,  a 
ceding  1857.  During  this  period,  he  ac-  rich  soil,  adapted  to  cotton,  rice,  indigo, 
companied  the  Sheik  of  Bornou,  one  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  vegetable  butter,  with 
the  chief  Negro  states  of  Africa,  on  his  very  cheap  labor.  With  steamers  con- 
march  as  far  south  as  the  Benue,  explor-  trolling  the  rivers,  a  check  could  here  be 
ed  the  borders  of  Lake  Tsadda,  crossed  given  to  the  slave-trade,  and  to  the  con- 
the  Niger  at  Sai,  and  visited  the  far-  flicts  between  the  Moors  and  Negroes, 
famed  city  of  Timbuctoo.  Here  he  in-  and  Christianity  have  a  fair  prospect  of 
curred  some  danger  from  the  fanaticism  diffusion.  Such  a  colony  is  strongly  rec- 
of  the  Moslems ;  but  his  command  of  Ara-  ommended  by  Lieutenant  Allen,  who  ac- 
bic,  his  tact  and  adroitness  in  distinguish-  companied  the  expeditions  of  1833  and 
ing  the  Protestant  worship  of  the  Deity  1842  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
from  the  homage  paid  by  Roman  Catho-  it  would  attract  the  caravans  from  the 
lies  to  images  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  remote  interior,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
and  in  illustrating  the  points  in  which  perilous  and  tedious  expeditions  across 
his  Protestant  faith  agreed  with  the  Ko-  the  Desert 
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REVIEWS   AND   LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Benvenuto  Rambaldi  da  Imola  Illustrate 
nella  Vita  e  nelle  Opere,  e  di  lui  Comento 
Latino  sulla  Divina  Commedia  di  Dante 
Allighieri  voltato  in  Italiano  doll'  Avvocato 
GIOVANNI  TAMBURINI.  Imola.  1855-56. 
3  voll.  in  8vo.  [The  Commentary  of 
Benvenuto  Rambaldi  of  Imola  on  the 
Divina  Commedia,  translated  from  Latin 
into  Italian,  by  Giovanni  Tamburini.] 

ALMOST  five  centuries  have  passed  since 
Benvenuto  of  Imola,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  letters  of  his  time,  was 
called  by  the  University  of  Bologna  to  read 
a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  "  Divina  Com- 
media "  before  the  students  at  that  famous 
seat  of  learning.  From  that  time  till  the 
present,  a  great  part  of  his  "Comment" 
has  lain  in  manuscript,  sharing  the  fate 
of  the  other  earliest  commentaries  on  the 
poem  of  Dante,  not  one  of  which,  save  that 
of  Boccaccio,  was  given  to  the  press  till 
within  a  few  years.  This  neglect  is  the 
more  strange,  since  it  was  from  the  writers 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  almost  contem- 
porary as  they  were  with  Dante,  that  the 
most  important  illustrations  both  of  the  let- 
ter and  of  the  sense  of  the  "Divina  Com- 
media" were  naturally  to  be  looked  for. 
When  they  wrote,  the  lapse  of  time  had 
not  greatly  obscured  the  memory  of  the 
events  which  the  poet  had  recorded,  or  to 
which  he  had  referred.  The  studies  with 
which  he  had  been  familiar,  the  external 
sources  from  which  he  had  drawn  inspira- 
tion, had  undergone  no  essential  change  in 
direction  or  in  nature.  The  same  tradi- 
tions and  beliefs  possessed  the  intellects  of 
men.  Similar  social  and  political  influences 
moulded  their  characters.  The  distance 
that  separated  Dante  from  his  first  com- 
mentators was  mainly  due  to  the  surpass- 
ing nature  of  his  genius,  which,  in  some 
sort,  made  him,  and  still  makes  him,  a 
stranger  to  all  men,  and  very  little  to 
changes  like  those  which  have  slowly 
come  about  in  the  passage  of  centuries, 
and  which  divide  his  modern  readers  from 
the  poet. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Benvenuto,  as  he 
tells  us,  "  to  elucidate  what  was  dark  in 
the  poem  being  veiled  under  figures,  and 
to  explain  what  was  involved  in  its  multi- 


plex meanings."  But  his  Comment  is  more 
illustrative  than  analytic,  more  literal  than 
imaginative,  and  its  chief  value  lies  in  the 
abundance  of  current  legends  which  it 
contains,  and  in  the  number  of  stories  re- 
lated in  it,  which  exhibit  the  manners  or 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  times.  So 
great,  indeed,  is  the  value  of  this  portion 
of  his  work,  that  Muratori,  to  whom  a 
large  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  from  all  stu- 
dents of  Italian  history,  published  in  1738, 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Antiquitates 
Italicae  Medii  JEvi,"  a  selection  of  such 
passages,  amounting  altogether  to  about 
one  half  of  the  whole  Comment.  Howev- 
er satisfactory  this  incomplete  publication 
might  be  to  the  mere  historical  investiga- 
tor, the  students  of  the  "  Divina  Comme- 
dia" could  not  but  regret  that  the  complete 
work  had  not  been  printed,  —  and  they  ac- 
cordingly welcomed  with  satisfaction  the 
announcement,  a  few  years  since,  of  the 
volumes  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  which  professed  to  contain  a 
translation  of  the  whole  Comment.  It  seem- 
ed a  pity,  indeed,  that  it  should  have  been 
thought  worth  while  to  translate  a  book 
addressing  itself  to  a  very  limited  number 
of  readers,  most  of  whom  were  quite  as 
likely  to  understand  the  original  Latin  as 
the  modern  Italian,  while  also  a  special  val- 
ue attached  to  the  style  and  form  in  which 
it  was  first  written.  But  no  one  could  have 
suspected  what  "  translation"  meant  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Signer  Tamburini,  whose 
name  appears  on  the  title-page  as  that  of 
the  translator. 

Traduttore  —  traditore,  "  Translator  — 
traitor,"  says  the  proverb ;  and  of  all  trai- 
tors shielded  under  the  less  offensive  name, 
Signer  Tamburini  is  beyond  comparison 
the  worst  we  have  ever  had  the  misfortune 
to  encounter.  A  place  is  reserved  for  him 
in  that  lowest  depth  in  which,  according 
to  Dante's  system,  traitors  are  punished. 

It  appears  from  his  preface  that  Signer 
Tamburini  is  not  without  distinction  in 
the  city  of  Imola.  He  has  been  President 
of  the  Literary  Academy  named  that  of 
"  The  Industrious."  To  have  been  Presi- 
dent of  an  Academy  in  the  Roman  States 
implies  that  the  person  bearing  this  honor 
was  either  an  ecclesiastic  or  a  favorite  of 
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of  Halle,  speaks  of  it  in  a  note  to  a  re- 
cent essay  (  Versuch  einer  bios  philolfyischen 
Erklarung  der  Gb'ttlichen  Komodie,  von  Dr. 
L.  G.  Blanc,  Halle,  1860,  p.  5)  as  "a 
miserably  unsatisfactory  translation,"  but 
does  not  give  the  grounds  of  his  asser- 
tion. We  intend  to  show  that  a  grosser 
literary  imposition  has  seldom  been  at- 
tempted than  in  these  volumes.  It  is  an 
outrage  on  the  memory  of  Dante  not  less 
than  on  that  of  Benvenuto.  The  book  is 
worse  than  worthless  to  students  ;  for  it  is 
not  only  full  of  mistakes  of  carelessness, 
stupidity,  and  ignorance,  but  also  of  wil- 
ful perversions  of  the  meaning  of  the  origi- 
nal by  additions,  alterations,  and  omissions. 
The  three  large  volumes  contain  few  pages 
which  do  not  afford  examples  of  mutilation 
or  misrepresentation  of  Benvenuto's  words. 
We  will  begin  our  exhibition  of  the  qual- 
ities of  the  Procrustean  mistranslator  with 
an  instance  of  his  almost  incredible  care- 
lessness, which  is,  however,  excusable  in 
comparison  with  his  more  wilful  faults. 
Opening  the  first  volume  at  page  397,  we 
find  the  following  sentence,  which  we  put 
side  by  side  with  the  original  as  given  by 
Muratori.  The  passage  relates  to  the  33d 
and  succeeding  verses  of  Canto  XVI. 

BENVENUTO. 

Et  primo  incepit  a  digniori,  scilicet  a  Gui- 
done  Guerra;  et  circa  istius  descriptionem  lec- 
tori est  aliqualiter  imraorandum,  quia  multi 
mirantur,  immo  truffantur  ignoranter,  quod 
Dantes,  qui  poterat  describere  istum  prae- 
clarum  virum  a  Claris  progenitoribus  et  ejus 
Claris  gestis,  describit  eura  ab  una  femina, 
avita  sua,  Domna  Gualdrada.  Sed  certe  Auc- 
tor  fecit  talem  descriptionem  tarn  laudabiliter 
quam  prudenter,  ut  heic  implicite  tangeret 
originem  famosse  stirpis  istius,  et  ut  daret 
meritam  famam  et  laudem  huic  mulieri  dig- 
nissimae. 

A  literal  translation  will  afford  the  most  telling  comment  on  the  nature  of  the  Italian 
version. 

TRANSLATION.  TRANSLATION. 


ecclesiastics.  Hitherto,  no  one  could  hold 
such  an  office  without  having  his  election 
to  it  confirmed  by  a  central  board  of  ec- 
clesiastical inspectors  (la  Sacra  Congrega- 
zione  degli  Studj)  at  Rome.  The  reason  for 
noticing  this  fact  in  connection  with  Signer 
Tamburini  will  soon  become  apparent. 

In  his  preface,  Signor  Tamburini  declares 
that  in  the  first  division  of  the  poem  he 
has  kept  his  translation  close  to  the  orig- 
inal, while  in  the  two  later  divisions  he 
had  been  meno  legato,  "  less  exact,"  in  his 
rendering.  This  acknowledgment,  how- 
ever unsatisfactory  to  the  reader,  pre- 
sented at  least  an  appearance  of  fairness. 
But,  from  a  comparison  of  Signor  Tambu- 
rini's  work  with  the  portions  of  the  orig- 
inal preserved  by  Muratori,  we  have  satis- 
fied ourselves  that  his  honesty  is  on  a  lev- 
el with  his  capacity  as  a  translator,  and 
what  his  capacity  is  we  propose  to  enable 
our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves.  For 
our  own  part,  we  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish any  important  difference  in  the 
methods  of  translation  followed  in  the  three 
parts  of  the  Comment. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  book  has 
not  met  with  its  dues  in  Europe.  The 
well-known  Dantophilist,  Professor  Blanc 

TAMBURINI. 

Qui  Dante  fa  menzione  di  Guido  Guerra, 
e  meravigliano  molti  della  modestia  dell' 
autore,  che  da  costui  e  dalla  di  lui  moglie 
tragga  1'  origine  sua,  mentre  poteva  derivarla 
da  piu  nobile  fonte.  Ma  io  in  tale  modestia 
trovo  merito  maggiore  perche  non  voile  man- 
care  di  gratitudine  affettuosa  a  quella,  — 
Gualdrada,  —  stipite  suo,  —  dandole  nome  e 
tramandandola  quasi  all'  eternita,  mentre  per 
Be  stessa  sarebbe  forse  rimasta  sconosciuta. 


Here  Dante  makes  mention  of  Guido  Guer- 
•a,  and  many  marvel  at  the  modesty  of  the 
Author,  in  deriving  his  own  origin  from  him 
and  from  his  wife,  when  he  might  bave  de- 
rived it  from  a  more  noble  source.  But  I 
find  in  such  modesty  the  greater  merit,  in 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  fail  in  affectionate 
gratitude  toward  her, —  Gualdrada,  —  his  an- 
cestress, —  giving  her  name  and  handing  her 
down  as  it  were  to  eternity,  while  she  by 


In  the  first  place  he  began  with  the  wor- 
thiest, namel}r,  Guido  Guerra;  and  in  regard 
to  the  description  of  this  man  it  is  to  be 
dwelt  Tipon  a  little  by  the  reader,  because 
many  wonder,  and  even  in  their  ignorance 
scoff  at  Dante,  because,  when  he  might 
have  described  this  very  distinguished  man 
by  his  distinguished  ancestors  and  his  dis- 
tinguished deeds,  he  does  describe  him  by 
a  woman,  his  grandmother,  the  Lady  Gual- 
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herself   would  perhaps  have  remained  un- 
known. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  Signer  Tam- 
burini  makes  Dante  derive  his  own  origin 
from  Gualdrada,  —  a  mistake  from  which 
the  least  attention  to  the  original  text,  or 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  biogra- 
phy of  the  poet,  would  have  saved  him. 

Another  amusing  instance  of  stupidity 
occurs  in  the  comment  on  the  135th  verse 
of  Canto  XXVIII.,  where,  speaking  of  the 
young  king,  son  of  Henry  II.  of  England, 
Benvenuto  says,  "  Note  here  that  this 
youth  was  like  another  Titus  the  son  of 
Vespasian,  who,  according  to  Suetonius, 
was  called  the  love  and  delight  of  the  hu- 
man race."  This  simple  sentence  is  ren- 
dered in  the  following  astounding  man- 
ner :  "  John  [the  young  king]  was,  accord- 
ing to  Suetonius,  another  Titus  Vespasian, 
the  love  and  joy  of  the  human  race  "  ! 

Again,  in  giving  the  account  of  Guido 
da  Montefeltro,  (Inferno,  Canto  XXVII.,) 
Benvenuto  says  on  the  lines, 

—  e  poi  fui  Cordeliero, 
Credendomi  si  cinto  fare  ammenda, 


then  I  became  a  Cordelier,  believ- 
ing thus  girt  to  make  amends,"  —  "  That 
is,  hoping  under  such  a  dress  of  misery 
and  poverty  to  make  amends  for  my  sins  ; 
but  others  did  not  believe  in  him  [in  his 


drada.  But  certainly  the  author  did  this 
not  less  praiseworthily  than  wisely,  that  he 
might  here,  by  implication,  touch  upon  the 
origin  of  that  famous  family,  and  might 
give  a  merited  fame  and  praise  to  this  most 
worthy  woman. 

repentance].  Wherefore  Dominus  Mala- 
testa,  having  learned  from  one  of  his 
household  that  Dominus  Guido  had  be- 
come a  Minorite  Friar,  took  precautions 
that  he  should  not  be  made  the  guardian 
of  Rimini."  This  last  sentence  is  ren- 
dered by  our  translator,  —  "One  of  the 
household  of  Malatesta  related  to  me  (!) 
that  Ser  Guido  adopted  the  dress  of  a 
Minorite  Friar,  and  sought  by  every 
means  not  to  be  appointed  guardian  of 
Rimini."  A  little  farther  on  the  old 
commentator  says,  — "  He  died  and  was 
buried  in  Ancona,  and  I  have  heard  many 
things  about  him  which  may  afford  a 
sufficient  hope  of  his  salvation  " ;  but  he 
is  made  to  say  by  Signer  Tamburini, — 
"After  his  death  and  burial  in  Ancona 
many  works  of  power  were  ascribed  to 
him,  and  I  have  a  sweet  hope  that  he  is 
saved." 

We  pass  over  many  instances  of  sim- 
ilar misunderstanding  of  Benvenuto's  eas- 
ily intelligible  though  inelegant  Latin,  to 
a  blunder  which  would  be  extraordinary 
in  any  other  book,  by  which  our  translator 
has  ruined  a  most  characteristic  story  in 
the  comment  on  the  112th  verse  of  Canto 
XIV.  of  the  "  Purgatory."  We  must  give 
here  the  two  texts. 


BENVENUTO. 

Et  heic  nota,  ut  videas,  si  magna  nobilitas 
vigebat  paulo  ante  in  Bretenorio,  quod  tern- 
pore  istius  Guidonis,  quando  aliquis  vir  no- 
bilis  et  honorabilis  applicabat  ad  terram, 
magna  contentio  erat  inter  multos  nobiles 
de  Bretenorio,  in  cujus  domum  ille  talis  fo- 
rensis  deberet  declinai-e.  Propter  quod  con- 
corditer  convenerunt  inter  se,  quod  columna 
lapiclea  figeretur  in  medio  platese  cum  multis 
annulis  ferreis,  et  omnis  superveniens  esset 
hospes  illius  ad  cujus  annulum  alligaret 
equum. 

TRANSLATION. 

And  here  take  notice,  that  you  may  see  if 
great  nobility  flourished  a  little  before  this 
time  in  Brettinoro,  that,  in  the  days  of  this 
Guido,  when  any  noble  and  honorable  man 
came  to  the  place,  there  was  a  great  nval- 


TAMBURINI. 

Al  tempo  di  Guido  in  Brettinoro  anche  i 
nobili  aravano  le  terre;  ma  insorsero  dis- 
cordie  fra  essi,  e  sparve  la  innocenza  di  vita, 
e  con  essa  la  liberalita.  I  brettinoresi  de- 
terminarono  di  alzare  in  piazza  una  colonna 
con  intorno  tanti  anelli  di  ferro,  quanto  le  4fc 
nobili  famiglie  di  quel  castello,  e  chi  fosse 
arrivato  ed  avesse  legato  il  cavallo  ad  uno 
de'  predetti  anelli,  doveva  esser  oppite  della 
famiglia,  che  indicava  1'  anello  cui  il  cavallo 
era  attaccato. 


TRANSLATION. 

In  the  time  of  Guido  in  Brettinoro  even  the 
nobles  ploughed  the  land ;  but  discords  arose 
among  them,  and  innocence  of  life  disap- 
peared, and  with  it  liberality.  The  people 
of  Brettinoro  determined  to  erect  in  the  pub- 
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ry  among  the  many  nobles  of  Brettinoro,  as 
to  which  of  them  should  receive  the  stran- 
ger in  his  house.  Wherefore  they  harmoni- 
ously agreed  that  a  column  of  stone  should 
be  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the  square,  fur- 
nished with  many  iron  rings,  and  any  one  who 
arrived  should  be  the  guest  of  him  to  whose 
ring  he  might  tie  his  horse. 

Surely,  Signer  Tamburini  has  fixed  the 
dunce's  cap  on  his  own  head  so  that  it 
can  never  be  taken  off.  The  commonest 
Latin  phrases,  which  the  dullest  school- 
boy could  not  mistranslate,  he  misunder- 
stands, turning  the  pleasant  sense  of  the 
worthy  commentator  into  the  most  self- 
contradictory  nonsense. 

"Ad  confirmandum  propositum,"  says 
Benvenuto,  "  occurrit  mini  res  jocosa,"  *  — 
"  In  confirmation  of  this  statement,  a  laugh- 
able matter  occurs  to  me  "  ;  and  he  goes  on 
to  relate  a  story  about  the  famous  astrol- 
oger Pietro  di  Abano.  But  our  translator 
is  not  content  without  making  him  stultify 
himself,  and  renders  the  words  we  have 
quoted,  "A  maggiore  conferma  referirb 
un  fatto  a  me  accaduto  " ;  that  is,  he  makes 
Benvenuto  say,  "  I  will  report  an  incident 
that  happened  to  me,"  and  then  go  on  to 
tell  the  story  of  Pietro  di  Abano,  which 
had  no  more  to  do  with  him  than  with 
Signer  Tamburini  himself. 

We  might  fill  page  after  page  with  ex- 
amples such  as  these  of  the  distortions 
and  corruptions  of  Benvenuto's  meaning 
which  we  have  noted  on  the  margin  of 
this  so-called  translation.  .But  we  have 
given  more  than  enough  to  prove  the 
charge  of  incompetence  against  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  "  Academy  of  the  Indus- 
trious," and  we  pass  on  to  exhibit  him 
now  no  longer  as  simply  an  ignoramus, 
but  as  a  mean  and  treacherous  rogue. 

Among  the  excellent  qualities  of  Ben- 
venuto there  are  few  more  marked  than 
his  freedom  in  speaking  his  opinion  of 
rulers  and  ecclesiastics,  and  in  holding  up 
their  vices  to  reproach,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  shows  a  due  spirit  of  respect  for 
proper  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority. 
In  this  he  imitates  the  temper  of  the 
poet  upon  whose  work  he  comments, — 
and  in  so  doing  he  has  left  many  most 
valuable  records  of  the  character  and 
manners  especially  of  the  clergy  of  those 
days.  He  loved  a  good  story,  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  tell  it  even  when  it  went 
*  Comment  on  Purg.  xvi.  80. 


'lie  square  a  column  with  as  many  iron  rings 
upon  it  as  there  were  noble  families  in  that 
stronghold,  and  he  who  should  arrive  and 
tie  his  horse  to  one  of  those  rings  was  to 
be  the  guest  of  the  family  pointed  out  by 
the  ring  to  which  the  horse  was  attached.  _, 


hard  against  the  priests.  He  knew  and 
he  would  not  hide  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  spare 
the  vices  which  were  sapping  the  founda- 
tions not  so  much  of  the  Church  as  of 
religion  itself.  But  his  translator  is  of  a 
different  order  of  men,  one  of  the  devout 
votaries  of  falsehood  and  concealment; 
and  he  has  done  his  best  to  remove  some 
of  the  most  characteristic  touches  of  Ben- 
venuto's work,  regarding  them  as  unfavor- 
able to  the  Church,  which  even  now  in 
the  nineteenth  century  cannot  well  bear 
to  have  exposed  the  sins  committed  by  its 
rulers  and  its  clergy  in  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth.  Signor  Tamburini  has  sought 
the  favor  of  ecclesiastics,  and  gained  the 
contempt  of  such  honest  men  as  have  the 
ill-luck  to  meet  with  his  book.  Wherever 
Benvenuto  uses  a  phrase  or  tells  an  anec- 
dote which  can  be  regarded  as  bearing 
in  any  way  against  the  Church,  we  may 
be  sure  to  find  it  either  omitted  or  soft- 
ened down  in  this  Papalistic  version. 
give  a  few  specimens. 

In  the  comment  on  Canto  III.  of  the 
"Inferno,"  Benvenuto  says,  speaking  of 
Dante's  great  enemy,  Boniface  VIII., — 
"Auctor  saepissime  dicit  de  ipso  Bonifa- 
cio magna  mala,  qui  de  rei  veritate  fuit 
magnanimus  peccator  "  :  "  Our  author 
very  often  speaks  exceedingly  ill  of  Boni- 
face, who  was  in  very  truth  a  grand  sin- 
ner." This  sentence  is  omitted  in  the  trans- 
lation. 

Again,  on  the  well-known  verse,  (Inferno, 
xix.  53, )  "  Se'  tu  gia  costi  ritto,  Bonifazio  ?  " 
Benvenuto  commenting  says,  —  "Auctor 
quando  ista  scripsit,  viderat  pravam  vi- 
tam  Bonifacii,  et  ejus  mortem  rabidam. 
Ideo  bene  judicavit  eum  damnatum.  .  .  . 
Heic  dictus  Nicolaus  improperat  Bonifacio 
duo  mala.  Primo,  quia  Sponsam  Christi 
fraudulenter  assumpsit  de  manu  simplicis 
Pastoris.  Secundo,  quia  etiam  earn  more 
meretricis  tractavit,  simoniace  vendendo 
earn,  et  tyrannice  tractando  " :  "  The  au- 
thor, when  he  wrote  these  things,  had  wit- 
nessed the  evil  life  of  Boniface,  and  his 
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raving  death.     Therefore  he  well  judged 

him  to  be   damned And  here  the 

aforementioned  Pope  Nicholas  charges  two 
crimes  upon  Boniface:  first,  that  he  had 
taken  the  Bride  of  Christ  by  deceit  from 
the  hand  of  a  simple-minded  Pastor ;  sec- 
ond, that  he  had  treated  her  as  a  harlot, 
simoniacally  selling  her,  and  tyrannically 
dealing  with  her." 

These  two  sentences  are  omitted  by  the 
translator;  and  the  long  further  account 
which  Benvenuto  gives  of  the  election  and 
rule  of  Boniface  is  throughout  modified  by 
him  in  favor  of  this  "  magnanimus  peccator." 
And  so  also  the  vigorous  narrative  of  the 
old  Commentator  concerning  Pope  Nicholas 
III.  is  deprived  of  its  most  telling  points  : 
"Nam  fuit  primus  in  cujus  curia  palam 
committeretur  Simonia  per  suos  attinentes. 
Quapropter  multum  ditavit  eos  possessi- 
onibus,  pecuniis  et  castellis,  super  ornnes 
Bomanos":  "For  he  was  the  first  at 

BENVENUTO. 

Judicio  meo  mihi  videtur  quod  quatuor 
deduxerunt  earn  nobilem  provinciam  ad  tan- 
tarn  desolationem.  Priraurn  est  avaritia  Pas- 
torum  Ecclesise,  qui  nunc  vendunt  unam  ter- 
rain, mine  aliam;  et  nunc  unus  favet  uni 
Tyranno,  nunc  alius  alteri,  secundum  quod 
ssepe  mutantur  officiales.  Secundum  est  pra- 
vitas  Tyrannorum  suorum,  qui  semper  inter 
se  se  lacerant  et  rodunt,  et  subditos  excori- 
ant.  Terjtium  est  fertilitas  locorum  ipsius 
provincise,  cujus  pinguedo  allicit  barbaros  et 
externos  in  pradam.  Quartum  est  invidia, 
quae  viget  in  cordibus  ipsorum  incolarum. 

"In  my  judgment,"  says  Benvenuto, 
who  speaks  with  the  authority  of  long 
experience  and  personal  observation,  "it 
seems  to  me  that  four  things  have  brought 
that  noble  province  to  so  great  desolation. 
The  first  of  which  is,  the  avarice  of  the 
Pastors  of  the  Church,  who  now  sell  one 
tract  of  its  land,  and  now  another ;  while 
one  favors  one  Tyrant,  and  another  an- 
other, so  that  the  men  in  authority  are 
often  changed.  The  second  is,  the  wick- 
edness of  the  Tyrants  themselves,  who 
are  always  tearing  and  biting  each  other, 
and  fleecing  their  subjects.  The  third  is, 
the  fertility  of  the  province  itself,  which 
by  its  very  richness  allures  barbarians  and 
foreigners  to  prey  upon  it.  The  fourth  is, 
that  spirit  of  jealousy  which  flourishes  in 
the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  themselves." 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  translator 


whose  court  Simony  was  openly  commit- 
ted in  favor  of  his  adherents.  Whereby 
he  greatly  enriched  them  with  possessions, 
money,  and  strongholds,  above  all  the  Ro- 
mans." "  Sed  quod  Clerici  capiunt  raro 
dimittunt "  :  "  What  the  clergy  have  once 
laid  hands  on,  they  rarely  give  up."  Noth- 
ing of  this  is  found  in  the  Italian,  —  and 
history  fails  of  her  dues  at  the  hands  of 
this  tender-con scienced  modernizer  of  Ben- 
venuto. The  comment  on  the  whole  canto 
is  in  this  matter  utterly  vitiated. 

In  the  comment  on  Canto  XXIX.  of  the 
"Inferno,"  which  is  full  of  historic  and 
biographic  material  of  great  interest,  but 
throughout  defaced  by  the  license  of  the 
translator,  occurs  a  passage  in  regard  to 
the  Romagna,  which  is  curious  not  only 
as  exhibiting  the  former  condition  of  that 
beautiful  and  long-suffering  portion  of  Ita- 
ly, but  also  as  applying  to  its  recent  state 
and  its  modern  grievances. 

TAMBURINI. 

Per  me  ritengo,  che  quattro  fossero  le  ca- 
gioni  per  cui  la  Romagna  si  ridusse  a  tanta 
desolazione:  1'  abuso  per  avarizia  di  alcuni 
ecclesiastici,  che  alienarono  or  una,  or  un'  al- 
tra  terra,  e  si  misero  d'  accordo  coi  tiranni, — 
i  th'anni  stessi  che  sempre  erano  discordi  fra 
loro  a  danno  de'  sudditi,  —  la  fertilita  de'  ter- 
reni,  die  troppo  alletta  gli  strani,  ed  i  barbari, 
—  1'  invidia,  che  regna  fra  gli  stessi  roma 
gnuoli. 


changes  the  phrase,  "the  avarice  of  the 
Pastors  of  the  Church,"  into  "  the  avarice 
of  some  ecclesiastics,"  'while  throughout 
the  passage,  as  indeed  throughout  every 
page  of  the  work,  the  vigor  of  Benvenuto's 
style  and  the  point  of  his  animated  sen- 
tences are  quite  lost  in  the  flatness  of  a 
dull  and  inaccurate  paraphrase. 

A  passage  in  which  the  spirit  of  the 
poet  has  fully  roused  his  manly  commen- 
tator is  the  noble  burst  of  indignant  re- 
proach with  which  he  inveighs  against 
and  mourns  over  Italy  in  Canto  VI.  of  the 
"  Purgatory  "  :  — 

Ahi  serva  Italia,  di  dolore  ostello, 
Nave  senza  nocchiero  in  gran  tempesta, 
Non  donna  di  provincie,  ma  bordello. 

"  Nota  metaphoram  pulcram  :  sicut  enim 
in  lupanari  venditur  caro  humana  pretio 
sine  pudore,  ita  meretrix  magna,  idest  Cu  • 
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ria  Roraana,  et  Curia  Imperialis,  vendunt 
liber tatem  Italicatn.  ...  Ad  Italiam  con- 
currunt  omnes  barbarae  nationes  cum  avi- 
ditate  ad  ipsam  conculcandam.  .  .  .  Et 
heic,  Lector,  me  excusabis,  qui  antequam 
ulterius  procedam,  cogor  facere  invectivam 
contra  Dantem.  O  utinam,  Poeta  mirifice, 
rivivisceres  modo !  Ubi  pax,  ubi  tranquil- 
litas  in  Italia?  ....  Nunc  autem  dicere 
possim  de  tota  Italia  quod  Vergilius  tuus 
de  una  Urbe  dixit : 

'  Crudelis  ubique 

Luctus,  ubique  pavor,    et   plurima    mortis 
imago.' 

....  Quanto  ergo  excusabilius,  si  fas  es- 
set,  possem  exclamare  ad  Omnipotentem 
quam  tu,  qui  in  tempora  felicia  incidisti, 
quibus  nos  omnes  nunc  viventes  in  misera 
Italia  possumus  invidere  ?  Ipse  ergo,  qui 
potest,  mittat  amodo  Veltrum,  quern  tu, 
vidisti  in  Somno,  si  tamen  umquam  ven- 
turus  est." 

"  Note  the  beauty  of  the  metaphor :  for, 
as  in  a  brothel  the  human  body  is  sold 
for  a  price  without  shame,  so  the  great 
harlot,  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  the  Impe- 
rial Court,  sell  the  liberty  of  Italy.  .  .  .  All 
the  barbarous  nations  rush  eagerly  upon 
Italy  to  trample  upon  her.  .  .  .  And  here, 
Reader,  thou  shalt  excuse  me,  if,  before 


going  farther,  I  am  forced  to  utter  a  com- 
plaint against  Dante.  Would  that,  0  mar- 
vellous poet,  thou  wert  now  living  again  ! 
Where  is  peace,  where  is  tranquillity  in 
Italy  ?  .  .  .  But  I  may  say  now  of  all  Italy 
what  thy  Virgil  said  of  a  single  city, — 
'  Cruel  mourning  everywhere,  everywhere 
alarm,  and  the  multiplied  image  of  death.' 
.  .  .  With  how  much  more  reason,  then, 
were  it  but  right,  might  I  call  upon  the 
Omnipotent,  than  thou  who  fellest  upon 
happy  times,  which  we  all  now  living  in 
wretched  Italy  may  envy  !  Let  Him,  then, 
who  can,  speedily  send  the  Hound  that 
thou  sawest  in  thy  dream,  if  indeed  he  is 
ever  to  come ! " 

It  would  be  surprising,  but  for  what  we 
have  already  seen  of  the  manner  in  which 
Signor  Tamburini  performs  his  work,  to 
find  that  he  has  here  omitted  all  reference 
to  the  Church,  omitted  also  the  address  to 
Dante,  and  thus  changed  the  character  of 
the  whole  passage. 

Again,  in  the  comment  on  Canto  XX. 
of  the  "  Purgatory,"  where  Benvenuto 
gives  account  of  the  outrage  commit- 
ted, at  the  instigation  of  Philippe  le  Bel, 
by  Sciarra  Colonna,  upon  Pope  Boniface 
VIII.,  at  Anagni,  the  translator  omits  the 
most  characteristic  portions  of  the  origi- 
nal. 


BENVENUTO. 

Sed  intense  dolore  superante  animum  ejus, 
conversus  in  rabiem  furoris,  coepit  se  rodere 
totum.  Et  sic  verificata  est  prophetia  sim- 
plicissimi  Ccelestini,  qui  praedixerat  sibi :  In- 
trasti  ut  Vulpes,  Regnabis  ut  Leo,  Morieris 
ut  Canis. 


TAMBURINI. 

L'  angoscia  per  altro  la  vinse  sul  di  lui  am- 
mo, perch6  fu  preso  da  tal  dolore,  che  si  mor- 
deva  e  lacerava  le  membra,  e  cosl  termino 
sua  vita.  In  tal  modo  nel  corso  della  vita  di 
Bonifazio  fu  verificata  la  profezia  di  Celestino. 


"  But  his  intense  mortification  overcom- 
ing the  mind  of  the  Pope,  he  fell  into  a 
rage  of  madness,  and  began  to  bite  himself 
all  over  his  body.  And  thus  the  prophecy 
of  the  simple-minded  Celestine  came  true, 
who  had  predicted  to  him,  Thou  hast  enter- 
ed [into  the  Papacy]  like  a  Fox,  thou  wilt 
reign  like  a  Lion,  thou  wilt  die  like  a  Dog." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  prophecy  is 
referred  to  by  the  translator,  but  that  its 
stinging  words  are  judiciously  left  out. 

The  mass  of  omissions  such  as  these  is 
enormous.  We  go  forward  to  the  com- 
ment on  Canto  XII.  of  the  "Paradiso," 
which  exhibits  a  multitude  of  mutilations 
and  alterations.  For  instance,  in  the  com- 
ment on  the  lines  in  which  Dante  speaks  of 


St.  Dominick  as  attacking  heresies  most 
eagerly  where  they  were  most  firmly  es- 
tablished, (dove  le  resistenze  eran  piii  grosse,) 
our  translator  represents  Benvenuto  as 
saying,  "  That  is,  most  eagerly  in  that 
place,  namely,  the  district  of  Toulouse, 
where  the  Albigenses  had  become  strong 
in  their  heresy  and  in  power."  But  Ben- 
venuto says  nothing  of  the  sort ;  his  words 
are,  "  Idest,  ubi  erant  majores  Hsretici,  vel 
ratione  scientiae,  vel  potentiae.  Non  enim 
fecit  sicut  quidain  moderni  Inquisitores, 
qui  non  sunt  audaces  nee  solertes,  nisi 
contra  quosdam  divites  denariis,  pauperes 
amicis,  qui  non  possunt  facere  magnam 
resistentiam,  et  extorquent  ab  eis  pecu- 
nias,  quibus  postea  emunt  Episcopatum." 
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"  That  is,  where  were  the  greatest  Here- 
tics, either  through  their  knowledge  or 
their  power.  For  he  did  not  do  like  some 
modern  Inquisitors,  who  are  bold  and 
skilful  only  against  such  as  are  rich  in 
money,  but  poor  in  friends,  and  who  cannot 
make  a  great  resistance,  and  from  these 
they  squeeze  out  their  money  with  which 
they  afterwards  buy  an  Episcopate." 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  what  is  most 
illustrative  of  general  history,  or  of  the 
personal  character  of  the  author  himself, 
is  constantly  destroyed  by  the  processes 
of  Signer  Tamburini.  From  the  very 
next  page  a  passage  of  real  value,  as  a  con- 
temporary judgment  upon  the  orders  of 
St.  Dominick  and  St.  Francis,  has  utterly 
disappeared  under  his  hands.  "  And  here 
take  notice,  that  our  most  far-sighted  au- 
thor, from  what  he  saw  of  these  orders, 
conjectured  what  they  would  become. 
For,  in  very  truth,  these  two  illustrious 
orders  of  Preachers  and  Minorites,  for- 
merly the  two  brightest  lights  of  the 
world,  now  have  indeed  undergone  an 
eclipse,  and  are  in  their  decline,  and  are 
divided  by  quarrels  and  domestic  discords. 
And  consequently  it  seems  as  if  they  were 
not  to  last  much  longer.  Therefore  it 
was  well  answered  by  a  monk  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, when  he  was  reproached  by  a  Fran- 
ciscan friar  for  his  wanton  life,  —  When 
Francis  shall  be  as  old  as  Benedict,  then 
you  may  talk  to  me." 

But  there  is  a  still  more  remarkable 
instance  of  Signer  Tamburini's  tenderness 
to  the  Church,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  cheats  his  readers  as  to  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  original,  in  the  comment  on 
the  passage  in  Canto  XXI.  of  the  "  Para- 
dise," where  St.  Peter  Damiano  rebukes 
the  luxury  and  pomp  of  the  modern  pre- 
lates, and  mentions,  among  their  other  dis- 
plays of  vanity,  the  size  of  their  cloaks, 
"  which  cover  even  their  steeds,  so  that  two 
beasts  go  under  one  skin."  "  Namely,"  says 
the  honest  old  commentator,  "  the  beast  of 
burden,  and  the  beast  who  is  borne,  who 
in  truth  is  the  more  beastly  of  the  two. 
And,  indeed,  were  the  author  now  alive,  he 
might  change  his  words,  and  say,  So  that 
three  beasts  go  under  one  skin,  —  to  wit,  a 
cardinal,  a  harlot,  and  a  horse ;  for  thus  I 
have  heard  of  one  whom  I  knew  well,  that 
he  carried  his  mistress  to  the  chase,  seated 
behind  him  on  the  croup  of  his  horse  or 
mule,  and  he  himself  was  in  truth  '  as  the 


horse  or  as  the  mule,  which  have  no  un- 
derstanding.' ....  And  wonder  not, 
Header,  if  the  author  as  a  poet  thus  re- 
proach these  prelates  of  the  Church ;  for 
even  great  Doctors  and  Saints  have  not 
been  able  to  abstain  from  rebukes  of  this 
sort  against  such  men  in  the  Church." 
Nothing  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Italian  version. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  omission  that  the 
translator  shows  his  devotion  to  the  Church. 
He  takes  upon  himself  not  infrequently  to 
alter  the  character  of  Benvenuto's  narra- 
tives by  the  insertion  of  phrases  or  the 
addition  of  clauses  to  which  there  is  noth- 
ing corresponding  in  the  original.  The 
comment  on  Canto  XIX.  of  the  "Infer- 
no" affords  several  instances  of  this  un- 
fair procedure.  "  Among  the  Cardinals," 
says  Benvenuto,  "  was  Benedict  of  Ana- 
gni,  a  man  most  skilful  in  managing  great 
affairs  and  in  the  rule  of  the  world ;  who, 
moreover,  sought  the  highest  dignity." 
"  Vir  astutissimus  ad  quseque  magna  ne- 
gotia  et  imperia  mundi ;  qui  etiam  affecta- 
bat  summam  dignitatem."  This  appears 
in  the  translation  as  follows :  "  Uomo  astu- 
tissimo,  perito  d'  affari,  e  conoscitore  delle 
altre  corti :  affettava  un  contegno  il  piu, 
umile,  e  reservato."  "  A  man  most  astute, 
skilled  in  affairs,  and  acquainted  with  other 
courts  ;  he  assumed  a  demeanor  the  most 
humble  and  reserved."  A  little  farther  on, 
Benvenuto  tells  us  that  many,  even  after 
the  election  of  Benedict  to  the  Papacy, 
reputed  Celestine  to  be  still  the  true  and 
rightful  Pope,  in  spite  of  his  renunciation, 
because,  they  said,  such  a  dignity  could 
not  be  renounced.  To  this  statement  the 
translator  adds,  "  because  it  comes  directly 
from  God," — a  clause  for  the  benefit  of 
readers  under  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX. 

In  the  comment  on  Canto  XIX.  of  the 
"  Purgatory  "  occurs  the  following  striking 
passage :  "  Summus  Pontiflcatus,  si  bene 
geritur,  est  summus  honor,  summum  onus, 
sum  ma  servitus,  summus  labor.  Si  vero 
male,  est  summum  periculum  anima3,  sum- 
mum  malum,  summa  miseria,  summus 
pudor.  Ergo  dubium  est  ex  omni  parte 
negotium.  Ideo  bene  prafatus  Adrianus 
Papa  IV.  dicebat,  Cathedram  Petri  spino- 
sam,  et  Mantum  ejus  acutissimis  per  to- 
tum  consertum  aculeis,  et  tantas  gravitatis, 
ut  robustissimos  premat  et  conterat  hu- 
meros.  Et  concludebat,  Nonne  miseria  dig- 
nus  est  qui  pro  tanta  pugnat  miseria  ?  " 
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"  The  Papacy,  if  it  be  well  borne,  is  the 
chief  of  honors,  of  burdens,  of  servitudes, 
and  of  labors  ;  but  if  ill,  it  is  the  chief  of 
perils  for  the  soul,  the  chief  of  evils,  of 
miseries,  and  of  shames.  Wherefore,  it 
is  throughout  a  doubtful  affair.  And  well 
did  the  aforesaid  Pope  Adrian  IV.  say, 
that  the  Chair  of  Peter  was  thorny,  and 
his  Mantle  full  of  sharpest  stings,  and  so 
heavy  as  to  weigh  down  and  bruise  the 
stoutest  shoulders ;  and,  added  he,  Does 
not  that  man  deserve  pity,  who  strives  for 
a  woe  like  this?" 

This  passage,  so  worthy  of  preservation 
and  of  literal  translation,  is  given  by  Sig- 
nor  Tamburini  as  follows  :  "  The  tiara  is 
the  first  of  honors,  but  also  the  first  and 
heaviest  of  burdens,  and  the  most  rigorous 
slavery ;  it  is  the  greatest  risk  of  misfor- 
tune and  of  shame.  The  Papal  mantle  is 
pierced  with  sharp  thorns  ;  who,  then,  will 
excuse  him  who  frets  himself  for  it  ?  " 

But  it  is  not  only  in  passages  relating 
to  the  Church  that  the  translator's  faith- 
lessness is  displayed.  Almost  every  page 
of  his  work  exhibits  some  omission,  addi- 
tion, transposition,  or  paraphrase,  for  which 
no  explanation  can  be  given,  and  not  even 
an  insufficient  excuse  be  offered.  In  Canto 
IX.  of  the  "  Paradise,"  Dante  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Cunizza,  speaking  of  Foulques 
of  Marseilles,  the  words,  "Before  his  fame 
shall  die,  the  hundredth  year  shall  five 
times  come  around."  "And  note  here," 
says  Benvenuto,  "that  our  author  mani- 
festly tells  a  falsehood  ;  since  of  that  man 
there  is  no  longer  any  fame,  even  in  his 
own  country.  I  say,  in  brief,  that  the 
author  wishes  tacitly  to  hint  that  he  will 
give  fame  to  him  by  his  power,  —  a  fame 
that  shall  not  die  so  long  as  this  book  shall 
live ;  and  if  we  may  conjecture  of  the  fu- 
ture, it  is  to  last  for  many  ages,  since  we 
see  that  the  fame  of  our  author  continu- 
ally increases.  And  thus  he  exhorts  men 
to  live  virtuously,  that  the  wise  may  be- 
stow fame  upon  them,  as  he  himself  has 
now  given  it  to  Cunizza,  and  will  give  it 
to  Foulques."  Not  a  word  of  this  appears 
in  Signor  Tamburini's  pages,  interesting 
as  it  is  as  an  early  expression  of  confi- 
dence in  the  duration  of  Dante's  fame. 

A  similar  omission  of  a  curious  refer- 
ence to  Dante  occurs  in  the  comment  on 
the  23d  verse  of  Canto  XXVII.  of  the 
"  Inferno,"  where  Benvenuto,  speaking  of 
the  power  of  mental  engrossment  or  moral 


affections  to  overcome  physical  pain,  says, 
"  As  I,  indeed,  have  seen  a  sick  man  cause 
the  poem  of  Dante  to  be  brought  to  him 
for  relief  from  the  burning  pains  of  fever." 

Such  omissions  as  these  deprive  Ben- 
venuto's  pages  of  the  charm  of  naivete, 
and  of  the  simple  expression  of  personal 
experience  and  feeling  with  which  they 
abound  in  the  original,  and  take  from  them 
a  great  part  of  their  interest  for  the  gen- 
eral reader.  But  there  is  another  class 
of  omissions  and  alterations  which  de- 
prives the  translation  of  value  for  the 
special  student  of  the  text  of  Dante,  —  a 
class  embracing  many  of  Benvenuto's  dis- 
cussions of  disputed  readings  and  remarks 
upon  verbal  forms.  Signor  Tamburini 
has  thus  succeeded  in  making  his  book  of 
no  use  as  an  authority,  and  prevented  it 
from  being  referred  to  by  any  one  desir- 
ous of  learning  Benvenuto's  judgment  in 
any  case  of  difficulty.  To  point  out  in 
detail  instances  of  this  kind  is  not  neces- 
sary, after  what  we  have  already  done. 

The  common  epithets  of  critical  jus- 
tice fail  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  this 
work.  The  facts  concerning  it,  as  they 
present  themselves  one  after  another,  are 
stronger  in  their  condemnation  of  it  than 
any  words.  It  would  seem  as  if  nothing 
further  could  be  added  to  the  disgrace  of 
the  translator ;  but  we  have  still  one  more 
charge  to  prove  against  him,  worse  than 
the  incompetence,  the  ignorance,  and  the 
dishonesty  of  which  we  have  already  found 
him  guilty.  In  reading  the  last  volume 
of  his  work,  after  our  suspicions  of  its 
character  had  been  aroused,  it  seemed  to 
us  that  we  met  here  and  there  with  sen- 
tences which  had  a  familiar  tone,  which 
at  least  resembled  sentences  we  had  else- 
where read.  We  found,  upon  examina- 
tion, that  Signor  Tamburini,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  a  translation  of  Benvenuto,  had 
inserted  through  his  pages,  with  a  liberal 
hand,  considerable  portions  of  the  well- 
known  notes  of  Costa,  and,  more  rarely, 
of  the  still  later  Florentine  editor,  the 
Abate  Bianchi.  It  occurred  to  us  as  pos- 
sible that  Costa  and  Bianchi  had  in  these 
passages  themselves  translated  from  Ben- 
venuto, and  that  Signor  Tamburini  had 
simply  adopted  their  versions  without  ac- 
knowledgment, to  save  himself  the  trouble 
of  making  a  new  translation.  But  we  were 
soon  satisfied  that  his  trickery  had  gone 
farther  than  this,  and  that  he  had  inserted 
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the  notes  of  these  editors  to  fill  up  his  own 
pages,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  their 
correspondence  with  or  disagreement  from 
the  original  text.  It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover the  motive  of  this  proceeding ;  for 
it  certainly  would  seem  to  be  as  easy  to 
translate,  after  the  manner  in  which  Signer 
Tamburini  translates,  as  to  copy  the  words 
of  other  authors.  Moreover,  his  thefts 
seem  quite  without  rule  or  order :  he  takes 
one  note  and  leaves  the  next ;  he  copies  a 
part,  and  leaves  the  other  part  of  the  same 
note;  he  sometimes  quotes  half  a  page, 
sometimes  only  a  line  or  two  in  many 
pages.  Costa's  notes  on  the  98th  and 
100th  verses  of  Canto  XXI.  of  the  "  Para- 
dise "  are  taken  out  without  the  change  of 
a  single  word,  and  so  also  his  note  on  v. 
94  of  the  next  Canto.  In  this  last  in- 
stance we  have  the  means  of  knowing 
what  Benvenuto  wrote,  because,  although 
the  passage  has  not  been  given  by  Mura- 
tori,  it  is  found  in  the  note  by  Parenti, 
in  the  Florentine  edition  of  the  "  Divina 
Commedia  "  of  1830.  "  Vult  dicere  Bene- 
dictus  quod  miraculosius  fuit  Jordanem 
convert!  retrorsum,  et  Mare  Kubrum 
aperiri  per  medium,  quam  si  Deus  suc- 
curreret  et  provideret  istis  malis.  Ratio 
est  quod  utrumque  prsedictorum  miracu- 
lorum  fuit  contra  naturam ;  sed  punire 
reos  et  nocentes  naturale  est  et  usitatum, 
quamvis  Deus  punierit  peccatores  JEgyp- 
tios  per  modum  inusitatum  supernatu- 
raliter.  Jordanus  sic  nominatur  a  duobus 
fontibus,  quorum  unus  vocatur  JOR  et 
alius  vocatur  DAN  :  inde  JORDANUS,  ut 
ait  Hieronymus,  locorum  orientaliurn  per- 
sedulus  indagator.  Volto  ritrorso ;  scilicet, 
versus  ortum  suum,  vel  contra :  el  mar 
fugire ;  idest,  et  Mare  Kubrum  fugere  hinc 
inde,  quando  fecit  viam  populo  Dei,  qui 
transivit  sicco  pede  :  fu  qui  mirabile  a  ve- 
dere  ;  idest,  miraculosius,  chel  soccorso  que, 
idest,  quam  esset  mirabile  succursum  divi- 
num  hie  venturum  ad  puniendos  perver- 
sos."  Now  this  whole  passage  is  omitted 
in  Signer  Tamburini's  work ;  and  in  its 
place  appears  a  literal  transcript  from 
Costa's  note,  as  follows :  "  Veramente  fu 
piu  mirabile  cosa  vedere  il  Giordano  volto 
all'  indietro  o  fuggire  il  mare,  quando  cosi 
voile  Iddio,  che  non  sarebbe  vedere  qui  il 
provvedimento  a  quel  male,  che  per  colpa 
de'  traviati  religiosi  viene  alia  Chiesa  di 
Dio." 
Another  instance  of  this  complete  deser- 


tion of  Benvenuto,  and  adoption  of  anoth- 
er's words,  occurs  just  at  the  end  of  the 
same  Canto,  v.  150 ;  and  the  Florentine 
edition  again  gives  us  the  original  text. 
It  is  even  more  inexplicable  why  the  so- 
called  translator  should  have  chosen  this 
course  here  than  in  the  preceding  in- 
stance ;  for  he  has  copied  but  a  line  and 
a  half  from  Costa,  which  is  not  a  larceny 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  of  value  to 
the  thief. 

We  have  noted  misappropriations  of 
this  sort,  beside  those  already  mentioned, 
in  Cantos  II.  and  III.  of  the  "  Purgatory," 
and  in  Cantos  I.,  II.,  XV.,  XVI.,  XVIII., 
XIX.,  and  XXIIL,  of  the  "Paradise." 
There  are  undoubtedly  others  which  have 
not  attracted  our  attention. 

"We  have  now  finished  our  exposure  of 
the  false  pretences  of  these  volumes,  and 
of  the  character  of  their  author.  After 
what  has  been  said  of  them,  it  seems  hard- 
ly worth  while  to  note,  that,  though  hand- 
some in  external  appearance,  they  are 
very  carelessly  and  inaccurately  printed, 
and  that  they  are  totally  deficient  in  need- 
ed editorial  illustrations.  Such  few  notes 
of  his  own  as  Signor  Tamburini  has  in- 
serted in  the  course  of  the  work  are  de- 
ficient alike  in  intelligence  and  in  object. 

A  literary  fraud  of  this  magnitude  is 
rarely  attempted.  A  man  must  be  con- 
scious of  being  supported  by  the  forces 
of  a  corrupt  ecclesiastical  literary  police 
before  venturing  on  a  transaction  of  this 
kind.  No  shame  can  touch  the  President 
of  the  "Academy  of  the  Industrious." 
His  book  has  the  triple  Imprimatur  of 
Borne.  It  is  a  comment,  not  so  much  on 
Dante,  as  on  the  low  standard  of  literary 
honesty  under  a  government  where  the 
press  is  shackled,  where  true  criticism  is 
forbidden,  where  the  censorship  exerts  its 
power  over  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living, 
and  every  word  must  be  accommodated 
to  the  fancied  needs  of  a  despotism  the 
more  exacting  from  the  consciousness  of 
its  own  decline. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  with  the  new 
freedom  of  Italian  letters,  an  edition  of  the 
original  text  of  Benvenuto's  Comment 
will  be  issued  under  competent  super- 
vision. The  old  Commentator,  the  friend 
of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  deserves  this 
honor,  and  should  have  his  fame  protected 
against  the  assault  made  upon  it  by  his 
unworthy  compatriot. 
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Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character. 
By  E.  B.  RAMSAY,  M.  A.,  LL.D.,  F.  K. 
S.  E.,  Dean  of  Edinburgh.  From  the 
Seventh  Edinburgh  Edition.  Boston  : 
Ticknor  &  Fields.  12mo. 

THIS  book  was  not  made,  but  grew.  The 
foundation  was  a  short  lecture  delivered  in 
Edinburgh.  It  was  so  popular  that  it  was 
published  in  a  pamphlet  form.  The  pop- 
ularity of  the  pamphlet  induced  Dean 
Kamsay  to  recall  many  anecdotes  illustrat- 
ing national  peculiarities  which  could  not 
be  compressed  into  a  lyceum  address.  The 
result  was  that  the  pamphlet  became  a 
thin  volume,  which  grew  thicker  and  thick- 
er as  edition  after  edition  was  called  for  by 
the  curiosity  of  the  public.  The  American 
reprint  is  from  the  seventh  and  last  Edin- 
burgh edition,  and  is  introduced  by  a  ge- 
nial preface,  written  especially  for  Ameri- 
can readers.  The  author  is  more  than  jus- 
tified in  thinking  that  there  are  numerous 
persons  scattered  over  our  country,  who, 
from  ties  of  ancestry  or  sympathy  with 
Scotland,  will  enjoy  a  record  of  the  quaint 
sayings  and  eccentric  acts  of  her  past  hu- 
morists,—  "her  original  and  strong-mind- 
ed old  ladies,  —  her  excellent  and  simple 
parish  ministers,  —  her  amusing  parochial 
half-daft  idiots,  —  her  pawky  lairds,  —  and 
her  old-fashioned  and  now  obsolete  domes- 
tic servants  and  retainers."  Indeed,  the 
Yankee  is  sufficiently  allied,  morally  and 
intellectually,  with  the  Scotchman,  to  ap- 
preciate everything  that  illustrates  the 
peculiarities  of  Scottish  humor.  He  has 
shown  this  by  the  delight  he  has  found  in 
those  novels  of  Scott's  which  relate  exclu- 
sively to  Scotland.  The  Englishman,  and 
perhaps  the  Frenchman,  may  have  excel- 
led him  in  the  appreciation  of  "  Ivanhoe" 
and  "  Quentin  Durward,"  but  we  doubt  if 
even  the  first  has  equalled  him  in  the  cozy 
enjoyment  of  the  "  Antiquary  "  and  "  Guy 
Mannering."  And  Dean  Ramsay's  book 
proves  how  rich  and  deep  was  the  founda- 
tion in  fact  of  the  qualities  which  Sir  Wal- 
ter has  immortalized  in  fiction.  He  has 
arranged  his  "Reminiscences  of  Scottish 
Life  and  Character  "  under  five  heads,  re- 
lating respectively  to  the  religious  feelings 
and  observances,  the  conviviality,  the  do- 
mestic service,  the  language  and  proverbs, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  wit  and  humor 
of  Scotland.  In  New  England,  and  wher- 
ever in  any  part  of  the  country  the  New- 


Englander  resides,  the  volume  will  receive 
a  most  cordial  recognition.  Dean  Ram- 
say's qualifications  for  his  work  are  plainly 
implied  in  his  evident  understanding  and 
enjoyment  of  the  humor  of  Scottish  char- 
acter. He  writes  about  that  which  he 
feels  and  knows ;  and,  without  any  ex- 
ercise of  analysis  and  generalization,  he 
subtly  conveys  to  the  reader  the  inmost 
spirit  of  the  national  life  he  undertakes  to 
illustrate  by  narrative,  anecdote,  and  com- 
ment. The  finest  critical  and  artistic  skill 
would  be  inadequate  to  insinuate  into  the 
mind  so  keen  and  vivid  a  perception  of 
Scottish  characteristics  as  escape  uncon- 
sciously from  the  simple  statements  of 
this  true  Scotchman,  who  is  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  his  countrymen. 


The  Pulpit  of  the  American  Revolution :  or, 
The  Political  Sermons  of  the  Period  0/1776. 
With  a  Historical  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Illustrations.  By  JOHN  WINGATE 
THORNTON,  A.  M.  Boston:  Gould  & 
Lincoln.  12mo. 

THIS  is  a  volume  worthy  a  place  in  ev- 
ery American  library,  public  or  private. 
It  consists  of  nine  discourses  by  the  same 
number  of  patriotic  clergymen  of  the  Rev- 
olution. Mr.  Thornton,  the  editor,  has 
supplied  an  historical  introduction,  full  of 
curious  and  interesting  matter,  and  has  al- 
so given  a  special  preface  to  each  sermon, 
with  notes  explaining  all  those  allusions  in 
the  text  which  might  puzzle  an  ordinary 
reader  of  the  present  day.  His  annota- 
tions have  not  only  the  value  which  comes 
from  patient  research,  but  the  charm  which 
proceeds  from  loving  partisanship.  He 
transports  himself  into  the  times  about 
which  he  writes,  and  almost  seems  to  have 
listened  to  the  sermons  he  now  comes  for- 
ward to  illustrate.  The  volume  contains 
Dr.  Mayhew's  sermon  on  "  Unlimited  Sub- 
mission," Dr.  Chauncy's  on  the  "Repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act,"  Rev.  Mr.  Cooke's  Elec- 
tion Sermon  on  the  "  True  Principles  of 
Civil  Government,"  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon's 
"  Thanksgiving  Sermon  in  1774,"  and  the 
discourses,  celebrated  in  their  day,  of 
Langdon,  Stiles,  West,  Payson,  and  How- 
ard. Among  these,  the  first  rank  is  doubt- 
less due  to  Dr.  Mayhew's  remarkable  dis- 
course at  the  West  Church  on  the  30th  of 
January,  1750.  The  topics  relating  to 
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"  non-resistance  to  the  higher  powers," 
which  Macaulay  treats  with  such  wealth 
of  statement,  argument,  and  illustration,  in 
his  "  History  of  England,"  are  in  this  ser- 
mon discussed  with  equal  earnestness,  en- 
ergy, brilliancy,  fulness,  and  independence 
of  thought.  If  all  political  sermons  were 
characterized  by  the  rare  mental  and  mor- 
al qualities  which  distinguish  Jonathan 
Mayhew's,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
our  politicians  and  statesmen  would  op- 
pose the  intrusion  of  parsons  into  affairs 
of  state  on  the  principle  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  not  on  any  arrogant  pretension 
of  superior  sagacity,  knowledge,  and  abil- 
ity. In  the  power  to  inform  the  people  of 
their  rights  and  teach  them  their  duties, 
we  would  be  willing  to  pit  one  Mayhew 
against  a  score  of  Cushings  and  Rhetts,  of 
Slidells  and  Yanceys.  The  fact  that  May- 
hew's large  and  noble  soul  glowed  with  the 
inspiration  of  a  quick  moral  and  religious, 
as  well  as  common,  sense,  would  not,  in 
our  humble  opinion,  at  all  detract  from  his 
practical  efficiency. 


Works  of  Charles  Dickens.  Household 
Edition.  Illustrated  from  Drawings  by 
F.  O.  C.  Darley  and  John  Gilbert.  The 
Pickwick  Papers.  New  York :  W.  A. 
Townsend  &  Co.  4  vols.  12mo. 

WE  have  long  needed  a  handsome 
American  edition  of  the  works  of  the  most 
popular  English  novelist  of  the  time,  and 
here  we  have  the  first  volumes  of  one 
which  is  superior,  in  type,  paper,  illustra- 
tions, and  general  taste  of  mechanical  exe- 
cution, to  the  best  English  editions.  It  is 
to  be  published  at  the  rate  of  two  volumes 
a  month  until  completed,  and  in  respect 
both  to  cheapness  and  elegance  is  worthy 
of  the  most  extensive  circulation.  Such 
an  enterprise  very  properly  commences 
with  "  The  Pickwick  Papers,"  the  work 
in  which  the  hilarity,  humor,  and  tender- 
ness of  the  author's  humane  and  beautiful 
genius  first  attracted  general  regard ;  and 
it  is  to  be  followed  by  equally  fine  edi- 
tions of  the  romances  which  succeeded, 
and,  as  some  think,  eclipsed  it  in  merit 
and  popularity.  We  most  cordially  wish 
success  to  an  undertaking  which  promises 
to  substitute  the  finest  workmanship  of 
the  Riverside  Press  for  the  bad  type  and 


dingy  paper  of  the  common  editions,  and 
hope  that  the  publishers  will  see  the  pro- 
priety of  adequately  remunerating  the  au- 
thor. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  years  and  hard 
work  have  not  dimmed  the  brightness  or 
impaired  the  strength  of  Diekens's  mind. 
The  freshness,  vigor,  and  affluence  of  his 
genius  are  not  more  evident  in  the  "  Old 
Curiosity  Shop  "  than  in  "  Great  Expec- 
tations," the  novel  he  is  now  publishing, 
in  weekly  parts,  in  "  All  the  Year  Round." 
Common  as  is  the  churlish  custom  of 
depreciating  a  new  work  of  a  favorite  au- 
thor by  petulantly  exalting  the  worth  of 
an  old  one,  no  fair  reader  of  "  Great  Ex- 
pectations "  will  feel  inclined  to  say  that 
Dickens  has  written  himself  out.  In  this 
novel  he  gives  us  new  scenes,  new  inci- 
dents, new  characters,  and  a  new  pur- 
pose ;  and  from  his  seemingly  exhaust- 
less  fund  of  genial  creativeness,  we  may 
confidently  look  for  continual  additions  to 
the  works  which  have  already  established 
his  fame.  The  characters  in  "  Great  Ex- 
pectations "  are  origmal,  and  some  of  them 
promise  to  rank  among  his  best  delinea- 
tions. Pip,  the  hero,  who,  as  a  child,  "  was 
brought  up  by  hand,"  and  who  appears 
so  far  to  be  led  by  it,  —  thus  illustrating 
the  pernicious  effect  in  manhood  of  that 
mode  of  taking  nourishment  in  infancy,  — 
is  a  delicious  creation,  quite  equal  to  Da- 
vid Copperfield.  Jaggers,  the  peremptory 
lawyer,  who  carries  into  ordinary  conduct 
and  conversation  the  habits  of  the  criminal 
bar,  and  bullies  and  cross-examines  even 
his  dinner  and  his  wine, — Joe,  the  hus- 
band of  "the  hand"  by  which  Pip  was 
brought  up,  —  Wopsle,  Wemmick,  Orlick, 
the  family  of  the  Pockets,  the  mysterious 
Miss  Havishham,  and  the  disdainful  Es- 
tella,  are  not  repetitions,  but  personages 
that  the  author  introduces  to  his  readers 
for  the  first  time.  The  story  is  not  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
its  merit,  but  it  has  evidently  been  care- 
fully meditated,  and  here  and  there  the 
reader's  curiosity  is  stung  by  fine  hints 
of  a  secret  which  the  weaver  of  the  plot 
still  contrives  to  keep  to  himself.  The 
power  of  observation,  satire,  humor,  pas- 
sion, description,  and  style,  which  the 
novel  exhibits,  gives  evidence  that  Dick- 
ens is  putting  forth  in  its  production  his 
whole  skill  and  strength. 
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A  Message  from  the  Sea ;  and  the  Uncom- 
mercial Traveller.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Phil- 
adelphia. T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.  12mo. 
pp.  330.  $1.25. 

Secession,  Coercion,  and  Civil  War.  The 
Story  of  1861.  Philadelphia.  T.  B.  Peterson 
&  Brothers.  12mo.  pp.  502.  $1.25. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

IL   PADRE   FRANCESCO. 

THE  next  morning  Elsie  awoke,  as 
•was  her  custom,  when  the  very  faintest 
hue  of  dawn  streaked  the  horizon.  A 
hen  who  has  seen  a  hawk  balancing  his 
wings  and  cawing  in  mid-air  over  her 
downy  family  could  not  have  awakened 
with  her  feathers,  metaphorically  speak- 
ing, in  a  more  bristling  state  of  caution. 

"  Spirits  in  the  gorge,  quotha  ? "  said 
she  to  herself,  as  she  vigorously  adjust- 
ed her  dress.  "  I  believe  so,  —  spirits  in 
good  sound  bodies,  I  believe ;  and  next 
we  shall  hear,  there  will  be  rope-ladders, 
and  climbings,  and  the  Lord  knows  what. 
I  shall  go  to  confession  this  very  morn- 
ing, and  tell  Father  Francesco  the  dan- 
ger ;  and  instead  of  taking  her  down  to 
sell  oranges,  suppose  I  send  her  to  the 
sisters  to  carry  the  ring  and  a  basket 
of  oranges?" 

"  Ah,  ah ! "  she  said,  pausing,  after  she 
was  dressed,  and  addressing  a  coarse 
print  of  Saint  Agnes  pasted  against  the 
vrall, — "you  look  very  meek  there,  and 
it  was  a  great  thing  no  doubt  to  die  as 
you  did  •  but  if  you  'd  lived  to  be  mar- 
ried and  bring  up  a  famuy  of  ^rirls,  you  'd 
have  known  something  greater.  Please, 
don't  take  offence  with  a  poor  old  wom- 
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an  who  has  got  into  the  way  of  speaking 
her  mind  freely  !  I  'm  foolish,  and  don't 
know  much,  —  so,  dear  lady,  pray  for 
me  ! "  And  old  Elsie  bent  her  knee  and 
crossed  herself  reverently,  and  then  went 
out,  leaving  her  young  charge  still  sleep- 


ing. 


It  was  yet  dusky  dawn  when  she  might 
have  been  seen  kneeling,  with  her  sharp, 
clear-cut  profile,  at  the  grate  of  a  confes- 
sion-box in  a  church  in  Sorrento.  With- 
in was  seated  a  personage  who  will  have 
some  influence  on  our  story,  and  who 
must  therefore  be  somewhat  minutely  in- 
troduced to  the  reader. 

II  Padre  Francesco  had  only  within 
the  last  year  arrived  in  the  neighborhood, 
having  been  sent  as  superior  of  a  broth- 
erhood of  Capuchins,  whose  convent  was 
perched  on  a  crag  in  the  vicinity.  With 
this  situation  came  a  pastoral  care  of  the 
district ;  and  Elsie  and  her  grand-daugh- 
ter found  in  him  a  spiritual  pastor  very 
different  from  the  fat,  jolly,  easy  Brother 
Girolamo,  to  whose  place  he  had  been 
appointed.  The  latter  had  been  one  of 
those  numerous  priests  taken  from  the 
peasantry,  who  never  rise  above  the  av- 
erage level  of  thought  of  the  body  from 
which  they  are  drawn.  Easy,  gossipy, 
fond  of  good  living  and  good  stories, 
sympathetic  in  troubles  and  in  joys,  he 
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had  been  a  general  favorite  in  the  neigh-  with  a  grave  attention  which  showed  that 

borhood,  without  exerting  any  particular-  her  communication  had   awakened   the 

ly  spiritualizing  influence.  deepest  interest  in  his  mind.     Every  few 

It  required   but   a  glance  at  Father  moments  he  moved  slightly  in  his  seat, 

Francesco  to  see  that  he  was  in  all  re-  and  interrupted  the  flow  of  the  narrative 

spects  the  opposite  of  this.     It  was  evi-  by   an   inquiry  concisely  put,   in   tones 

dent  that  he  came  from  one  of  the  higher  which,  clear  and  low,  had  a  solemn  and 

classes,  by  that  indefinable  air  of  birth  severe  distinctness,  producing,  in  the  still, 

and  breeding  which  makes  itself  felt  un-  dusky  twilight  of  the  church,  an  almost 

der  every  change  of  costume.     Who  he  ghostly  effect. 

might  be,  what  might  have  been  his  past  When  the  communication  was  over, 
history,  what  rank  he  might  have  borne,  he  stepped  out  of  the  confessional  and 
what  part  played  in  the  great  warfare  said  to  Elsie  in  parting, — "My  daughter, 
of  life,  was  all  of  course  sunk  in  the  ob-  you  have  done  well  to  take  this  in  time, 
livion  of  his  religious  profession,  where,  The  devices  of  Satan  in  our  corrupt  times 
as  at  the  grave,  a  man,  laid  down  name  are  numerous  and  artful,  and  they  who 
and  fame  and  past  history  and  worldly  keep  the  Lord's  sheep  must  not  sleep, 
goods,  and  took  up  a  coarse  garb  and  a  Before  many  days  I  will  call  and  exam- 
name  chosen  from  the  roll  of  the  saints,  ine  the  child ;  meanwhile  I  approve  your 
in  sign  that  the  world  that  had  known  course." 
him  should  know  him  no  more.  It  was  curious  to  see  the  awe-struck, 

Imagine   a  man   between   thirty  and  trembling  manner  in  which   old   Elsie, 

forty,  with  that  round,  full,  evenly  de-  generally  so  intrepid  and  commanding, 

veloped  head,  and  those  chiselled  feat-  stood  before  this  man  in  his  brown  rough 

ures,  which  one  sees   on  ancient  busts  woollen  gown  with  his  corded  waist ;  but 

and  coins  no  less  than  in  the  streets  of  she  had  an  instinctive  perception  of  the 

modern  Rome.     The  cheeks  were  sunk-  presence  of  the  man  of  superior  birth 

en  and  sallow ;  the  large,  black,  melan-  no  less  than  a  reverence  for  the  man  of 

choly  eyes  had  a  wistful,  anxious,  pene-  religion. 

trative  expression,  that  spoke  a  stringent,  After  she  had  departed  from  the  church, 
earnest  spirit,  which,  however  deep  might  the  Capuchin  stood  lost  in  thought ;  and 
be  the  grave  in  which  it  lay  buried,  had  to  explain  his  reverie,  we  must  throw 
not  yet  found  repose.  The  long,  thin,  some  further  light  on  his  history, 
delicately  formed  hands  were  emaciated  II  Padre  Francesco,  as  his  appearance 
and  bloodless ;  they  clasped  with  a  ner-  and  manner  intimated,  was  in  truth  from 
vous  eagerness  a  rosary  and  crucifix  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of 
ebony  and  silver,  —  the  only  mark  of  Florence.  He  was  one  of  those  whom  an 
luxury  that  could  be  discerned  in  a  cos-  ancient  writer  characterizes  as  "  men  of 
tume  unusually  threadbare  and  squalid,  longing  desire."  Born  with  a  nature  of 
The  whole  picture  of  the  man,  as  he  sat  restless  stringency  that  seemed  to  doom 
there,  had  it  been  painted  and  hung  in  a  him  never  to  know  repose,  excessive  in 
gallery,  was  such  as  must  have  stopped  all  things,  he  had  made  early  trial  of 
every  person  of  a  certain  amount  of  ambition,  of  war,  and  of  what  the  gal- 
sensibility  before  it  with  the  conviction  lants  of  his  time  called  love, --plunging 
that  behind  that  strong,  melancholy,  ear-  into  all  the  dissipated  excesses  of  a  most 
nest  figure  and  face  lay  one  of  those  hid-  dissolute  age,  and  outdoing  in  luxury 
den  histories  of  human  passion  in  which  and  extravagance  the  foremost  of  his 
the  vivid  life  of  mediaeval  Italy  was  so  companions, 
fertile.  The  wave  of  a  great  religious  impulse 

He  was  listening  to  Elsie,  as  she  kneel-  —  which  in  our  times  would  have  been 

ed,  with  that  easy  air  of  supericrity  which  called  a  revival  —  swept  over  the  city 

.marks  a  practised  man  of  the  world,  yet  of  Florence,  and  bore  him,  with  multi- 
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tudes  of  others,  to  listen  to  the  fervid 
preaching  of  the  Dominican  monk,  Je- 
rome Savonarola;  and  amid  the  crowd 
that  trembled,  wept,  and  beat  their 
breasts  under  his  awful  denunciations, 
he,  too,  felt  within  himself  a  heavenly 
call,  —  the  death  of  an  old  life,  and  the 
uprising  of  a  new  purpose. 

The  colder  manners  and  more  re- 
pressed habits  of  modern  times  can  give 
no  idea  of  the  wild  fervor  of  a  religious 
revival  among  a  people  so  passionate  and 
susceptible  to  impressions  as  the  Italians. 
It  swept  society  like  a  spring  torrent 
from  the  sides  of  the  Apennines,  bear- 
ing all  before  it.  Houses  were  sacked 
with  religious  fervor  by  penitent  own- 
ers, and  licentious  pictures  and  stat- 
uary and  books,  and  all  the  thousand 
temptations  and  appliances  of  a  luxuri- 
ous age,  were  burned  in  the  great  public 
square.  Artists  convicted  of  impure  and 
licentious  designs  threw  their  palettes  and 
brushes  into  the  expiatory  flames,  and  re- 
tired to  convents,  till  called  forth  by  the 
voice  of  the  preacher,  and  bid  to  turn 
their  art  into  higher  channels.  Since  the 
days  of  Saint  Francis  no  such  profound 
religious  impulse  had  agitated  the  Italian 
community. 

In  our  times  a  conversion  is  signalized 
by  few  outward  changes,  however  deep 
the  inner  life ;  but  the  life  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  profoundly  symbolical,  and  al- 
ways required  the  help  of  material  images 
in  its  expression. 

The  gay  and  dissolute  young  Lorenzo 
Sforza  took  leave  of  the  world  with  rites 
of  awful  solemnity.  He  made  his  will 
and  disposed  of  all  his  worldly  property, 
and  assembling  his  friends,  bade  them 
the  farewell  of  a  dying  man.  Arrayed 
as  for  the  grave,  he  was  laid  in  his  coffin, 
and  thus  carried  from  his  stately  dwelling 
by  the  brethren  of  the  Misericordia,  who, 
in  their  ghostly  costume,  with  mournful 
chants  and  lighted  candles,  bore  him  to 
the  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  where  the  cof- 
fin was  deposited  in  the  vault,  and  its 
occupant  passed  the  awful  hours  of  the 
night  in  darkness  and  solitude.  Thence 
he  was  carried,  the  next  day,  almost  in 


a  state  of  insensibility,  to  a  neighboring 
convent  of  the  severest  order,  where,  for 
some  weeks,  he  observed  a  penitential  re- 
treat of  silence  and  prayer,  neither  see- 
ing nor  hearing  any  living  being  but  his 
spiritual  director. 

The  effect  of  all  this  on  an  ardent 
and  sensitive  temperament  can  scarcely 
be  conceived;  and  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  once  gay  and  luxuri- 
ous Lorenzo  Sforza,  when  emerging  from 
this  tremendous  discipline,  was  so  wholly 
lost  in  the  worn  and  weary  Padre  Fran- 
cesco that  it  seemed  as  if  in  fact  he  had 
died  and  another  had  stepped  into  his 
place.  The  face  was  ploughed  deep  with 
haggard  furrows,  and  the  eyes  were  as 
those  of  a  man  who  has  seen  the  fearful 
secrets  of  another  life.  He  voluntarily 
sought  a  post  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  the  scenes  of  his  early  days,  so  as 
more  completely  to  destroy  his  identity 
with  the  past ;  and  he  devoted  himself 
with  enthusiasm  to  the  task  of  awaken- 
ing to  a  higher  spiritual  life  the  indolent, 
self-indulgent  monks  of  his  order,  and  the 
ignorant  peasantry  of  the  vicinity. 

But  he  soon  discovered,  what  every 
earnest  soul  learns  who  has  been  bap- 
tized into  a  sense  of  things  invisible,  how 
utterly  powerless  and  inert  any  mortal 
man  is  to  inspire  others  with  his  own  in- 
sights and  convictions.  With  bitter  dis- 
couragement and  chagrin,  he  saw  that 
the  spiritual  man  must  forever  lift  the 
dead  weight  of  all  the  indolence  and  in- 
difference and  animal  sensuality  that 
surround  him,  —  that  the  curse  of  Cas- 
sandra is  upon  him,  forever  to  burn  and 
writhe  under  awful  visions  of  truths  which 
no  one  around  him  will  regard.  In  early 
life  the  associate  only  of  the  cultivated 
and  the  refined,  Father  Francesco  could 
not  but  experience  at  times  an  insupport- 
able ennui  in  listening  to  the  confessions 
of  people  who  had  never  learned  either 
to  think  or  to  feel  with  any  degree  of  dis- 
tinctness, and  whom  his  most  fervent  ex- 
hortations could  not  lift  above  the  most 
trivial  interests  of  a  mere  animal  life.  He 
was  weary  of  the  childish  quarrels  and 
bickerings  of  the  monks,  of  their  Duerili- 
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ty,  of  their  selfishness  and  self-indulgence, 
of  their  hopeless  vulgarity  of  mind,  and 
utterly  discouraged  with  their  inextricable 
labyrinths  of  deception.  A  melancholy 
deep  as  the  grave  seized  on  him,  and  he 
redoubled  his  austerities,  in  the  hope  that 
by  making  life  painful  he  might  make  it 
also  short. 

But  the  first  time  that  the  clear,  sweet 
tones  of  Agnes  rang  in  his  ears  at  the 
confessional,  and  her  words,  so  full  of 
unconscious  poetry  and  repressed  gen- 
ius, came  like  a  strain  of  sweet  music 
through  the  grate,  he  felt  at  his  heart  a 
thrill  to  which  it  had  long  been  a  stran- 
ger, and  which  seemed  to  lift  the  weary, 
aching  load  from  off  his  soul,  as  if  some 
invisible  angel  had  borne  it  up  on  his 


wings. 


In  his  worldly  days  he  had  known 
women  as  the  gallants  in  Boccaccio's 
romances  knew  them,  and  among  them 
one  enchantress  whose  sorceries  had 
kindled  in  his  heart  one  of  those  fatal 
passions  which  burn  out  the  whole 
of  a  man's  nature,  and  leave  it,  like  a 
sacked  city,  only  a  smouldering  heap  of 
ashes.  Deepest,  therefore,  among  his 
vows  of  renunciation  had  been  those 
which  divided  him  from  all  womankind. 
The  gulf  that  parted  him  and  them 
was  in  his  mind  deep  as  hell,  and  he 
thought  of  the  sex  only  in  the  light  of 
temptation  and  danger.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  an  influence  serene,  nat- 
ural, healthy,  and  sweet  breathed  over 
him  from  the  mind  of  a  woman,  —  an  in- 
fluence so  heavenly  and  peaceful  that  he 
did  not  challenge  or  suspect  it,  but  rath- 
er opened  his  worn  heart  insensibly  to 
it,  as  one  in  a  fetid  chamber  naturally 
breathes  freer  when  the  fresh  air  is  ad- 
mitted. 

How  charming  it  was  to  find  his  most 
spiritual  exhortations  seized  upon  with 
the  eager  comprehension  of  a  nature  in- 
nately poetic  and  ideal !  Nay,  it  some- 
times seemed  to  him  as  if  the  suggestions 
which  he  gave  her  dry  and  leafless  she 
brought  again  to  him  in  miraculous  clus- 
ters of  flowers,  like  the  barren  rod  of 
Joseph,  which  broke  into  blossoms  when 


he  was  betrothed  to  the  spotless  Mary ; 
and  yet,  withal,  she  was  so  humbly  un- 
conscious, so  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
beauty  of  all  she  said  and  thought,  that 
she  impressed  him  less  as  a  mortal  wom- 
an than  as  one  of  those  divine  miracles 
in  feminine  form  of  which  he  had  heard 
in  the  legends  of  the  saints. 

Thenceforward  his  barren,  discouraged 
life  began  to  blossom  with  wayside  flow- 
ers, —  and  he  mistrusted  not  the  miracle, 
because  the  flowers  were  all  heavenly. 
The  pious  thought  or  holy  admonition 
that  he  saw  trodden  under  the  swinish 
feet  of  the  monks  he  gathered  up  again 
in  hope,  —  she  would  understand  it ;  and 
gradually  all  his  thoughts  became  like 
carrier-doves,  which,  having  once  learn- 
ed the  way  to  a  favorite  haunt,  are  ever 
fluttering  to  return  thither. 

Such  is  the  wonderful  power  of  hu- 
man sympathy,  that  the  discovery  even 
of  the  existence  of  a  soul  capable  of  un- 
derstanding o«r  inner  life  often  operates 
as  a  perfect  charm ;  every  thought,  and 
feeling,  and  aspiration  carries  with  it  a 
new  value,  from  the  interwoven  con- 
sciousness that  attends  it  of  the  worth  it 
would  bear  to  that  other  mind ;  so  that, 
while  that  person  lives,  our  existence  is 
doubled  in  value,  even  though  oceans 
divide  us. 

The  cloud  of  hopeless  melancholy 
which  had  brooded  over  the  mind  of 
Father  Francesco  lifted  and  sailed  away, 
he  knew  not  why,  he  knew  not  when. 
A  secret  joyfulness  and  alacrity  possessed 
his  spirits  ;  his  prayers  became  more  fer- 
vent and  his  praises  more  frequent.  Un- 
til now,  his  meditations  had  been  most 
frequently  those  of  fear  and  wrath,  —  the 
awful  majesty  of  God,  the  terrible  pun- 
ishment of  sinners,  which  he  conceived 
with  all  that  haggard,  dreadful  sincerity 
of  vigor  which  characterized  the  modern 
Etruscan  phase  of  religion  of  which  the 
"  Inferno "  of  Dnnte  was  the  exponent 
and  the  out-come.  His  preachings  and 
his  exhortations  had  dwelt  on  that  lurid 
world  seen  by  the  severe  Florentine, 
at  whose  threshold  hope  forever  departs, 
and  around  whose  eternal  circles  of  liv- 
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ing  torture  the  shivering  spirit  wanders 
dismayed  and  blasted  by  terror. 

He  had  been  shocked  and  discouraged 
to  find  how  utterly  vain  had  been  his 
most  intense  efforts  to  stem  the  course 
of  sin  by  presenting  these  images  of  ter- 
ror: how  hard  natures  had  listened  to 
them  with  only  a  coarse  and  cruel  appe- 
tite, Avhich  seemed  to  increase  their  hard- 
ness and  brutality  ;  and  how  timid  ones 
had  been  withered  by  them,  like  flowers 
scorched  by  the  blast  of  a  furnace  ;  how, 
in  fact,  as  in  the  case  of  those  cruel  exe- 
cutions and  bloody  tortures  then  univer- 
sal in  the  jurisprudence  of  Europe,  these 
pictures  of  eternal  torture  seemed  to 
exert  a  morbid  demoralizing  influence 
which  hurried  on  the  growth  of  iniqui- 

*y- 

But  since  his  acquaintance  with  Ag- 
nes, without  his  knowing  exactly  why, 
thoughts  of  the  Divine  Love  had  floated 
into  his  soul,  filling  it  with  a  golden 
cloud  like  that  which  of  old  rested  over 
the  mercy-seat  in  that  sacred  inner 
temple  where  the  priest  was  admitted 
alone.  He  became  more  affable  and 
tender,  more  tolerant  to  the  erring,  more 
fond  of  little  children ;  would  stop  some- 
times to  lay  his  hand  on  the  head  of  a 
child,  or  to  raise  up  one  who  lay  over- 
thrown in  the  street.  The  song  of  little 
birds  and  the  voices  of  animal  life  be- 
came to  him  full  of  tenderness ;  and  his 
prayers  by  the  sick  and  dying  seemed  to 
have  a  melting  power,  such  as  he  had 
never  known  before.  It  was  spring  in 
his  soul,  —  soft,  Italian  spring,  —  such  as 
brings  out  the  musky  breath  of  the  cyc- 
lamen, and  the  faint,  tender  perfume  of 
the  primrose,  in  every  moist  dell  of  the 
Apennines. 

A  year  passed  in  this  way,  perhaps  the 
best  and  happiest  of  his  troubled  life, —  a 
year  in  which,  insensibly  to  himself,  the 
weekly  interviews  with  Agnes  at  the 
confessional  became  the  rallying-points 
around  which  the  whole  of  his  life  was 
formed,  and  she  the  unsuspected  spring 
of  his  inner  being. 

It  was  his  duty,  he  said  to  himself,  to 
give  more  than  usual  time  and  thought 


to  the  working  and  polishing  of  this  won- 
drous jewel  which  had  so  unexpectedly 
been  intrusted  to  him  for  the  adorning 
of  his  Master's  crown ;  and  so  long  as  he 
conducted  with  the  strictest  circumspec- 
tion of  his  office,  what  had  he  to  fear  in 
the  way  of  so  delightful  a  duty  ?  He 
had  never  touched  her  hand ;  never  had 
even  the  folds  of  her  passing  drapery 
brushed  against  his  garments  of  mortifi- 
cation and  renunciation  ;  never,  even  in 
pastoral  benediction,  had  he  dared  lay 
his  hand  on  that  beautiful  head.  It  is 
true,  he  had  not  forbidden  himself  to 
raise  his  glance  sometimes  when  he  saw 
her  coming  in  at  the  church-door  and 
gliding  up  the  aisle  with  downcast  eyes, 
and  thoughts  evidently  so  far  above 
earth,  that  she  seemed,  like  one  of  Fra 
Angelico's  angels,  to  be  moving  on  a  cloud, 
so  encompassed  with  stillness  and  sancti- 
ty that  he  held  his  breath  as  she  passed. 

But  in  the  confession  of  Dame  Elsie 
that  morning  he  had  received  a  shock 
which  threw  his  Avhole  interior  being  in- 
to a  passionate  agitation  which  dismayed 
and  astonished  him. 

The  thought  of  Agnes,  his  spotless 
lamb,  exposed  to  lawless  and  licentious 
pursuit,  of  whose  nature  and  probabilities 
his  past  life  gave  him  only  too  clear  an 
idea,  was  of  itself  a  very  natural  source  of 
anxiety.  But  Elsie  had  unveiled  to  him 
her  plans  for  her  marriage,  and  consult- 
ed him  on  the  propriety  of  placing  Ag- 
nes immediately  under  the  protection  of 
the  husband  she  had  chosen  for  her ;  and 
it  was  this  part  of  her  communication 
which  had  awakened  the  severest  inter- 
nal recoil,  and  raised  a  tumult  of  passions 
which  the  priest  vainly  sought  either  to 
assuage  or  understand. 

As  soon  as  his  morning  duties  were 
over,  he  repaired  to  his  convent,  sought 
his  cell,  and.  prostrate  on  his  face  before 
the  crucifix,  began  his  internal  reckon- 
ing with  himself.  The  day  passed  in 
fasting  and  solitude. 

It  is  now  golden  evening,  and  on  the 
square,  flat  roof  of  the  convent,  which, 
high-perched  on  a  crag,  overlooks  the  bay, 
one  might  observe  a  dark  figure  slowly 
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pacing  backward  and  forward.  It  is 
Father  Francesco;  and  as  he  walks  up 
and  down,  one  could  see  by  his  large, 
bright,  dilated  eye,  by  the  vivid  red 
spot  on  either  sunken  cheek,  and  by  the 
nervous  energy  of  his  movements,  that 
he  is  in  the  very  height  of  some  mental 
crisis,  —  in  that  state  of  placid  extase 
in  which  the  subject  supposes  himself 
perfectly  calm,  because  every  nerve  is 
screwed  to  the  highest  point  of  tension 
and  can  vibrate  no  more. 

What  oceans  had  that  day  rolled  over 
him  and  swept  him,  as  one  may  see  a  lit- 
tle boat  rocked  on  the  capricious  surges 
of  the  Mediterranean  !  Were,  then,  all 
his  strivings  and  agonies  in  vain  ?  Did 
he  love  this  woman  with  any  earthly 
love  ?  Was  he  jealous  of  the  thought  of 
a  future  husband  ?  Was  it  a  tempting 
demon  that  said  to  him,  "  Lorenzo  Sfor- 
za  might  have  shielded  this  treasure 
from  the  profanation  of  lawless  violence, 
from  the  brute  grasp  of  an  inapprecia- 
tive  peasant,  but  Father  Francesco  can- 
not"? There  was  a  moment  when  his 
whole  being  vibrated  with  a  perception 
of  what  a  marriage  bond  might  have 
been  that  was  indeed  a  sacrament,  and 
that  bound  together  two  pure  and  loyal 
souls  who  gave  life  and  courage  to  each 
other  in  all  holy  purposes  and  heroic 
deeds ;  and  he  almost  feared  that  he  had 
cursed  his  vows,  —  those  awful  vows,  at 
whose  remembrance  his  inmost  soul  shiv- 
ered through  every  nerve. 

But  after  hours  of  prayer  and  strug- 
gle, jand  wave  after  wave  of  agonizing 
convulsion,  he  gained  one  of  those  high 
points  in  human  possibility  where  souls 
can  stand  a  little  while  at  a  time,  and 
where  all  things  seem  so  transfigured 
and  pure  that  they  fancy  themselves 
thenceforward  forever  victorious  over 
evil. 

As  he  walks  up  and  down  in  the  gold- 
and-purple  evening  twilight,  his  mind 
seems  to  him  calm  as  that  glowing  sea 
that  reflects  the  purple  shores  of  Ischia, 
and  the  quaint,  fantastic  grottos  and  cliffs 
of  Capri.  All  is  golden  and  glowing ;  he 
sees  all  clear ;  he  is  delivered  from  his 


spiritual  enemies ;  he  treads  them  under 
his  feet. 

Yes,  he  says  to  himself,  he  loves  Ag- 
nes,—  loves  her  ail-sacredly  as  her  guar- 
dian angel  does,  who  ever  beholdeth  the 
face  of  her  Father  in  Heaven.  Why, 
then,  does  he  shrink  from  her  mar- 
riage ?  Is  it  not  evident  ?  Has  that 
tender  soul,  that  poetic  nature,  that  as- 
piring genius,  anything  in  common  with 
the  vulgar,  coarse  details  of  a  peasant's 
life  ?  Will  not  her  beauty  always  draw 
the  eye  of  the  licentious,  expose  her  art- 
less innocence  to  solicitation  which  will 
annoy  her  and  bring  upon  her  head  the 
inconsiderate  jealousy  of  her  husband  ? 
Think  of  Agnes  made  subject  to  the 
rude  authority,  to  the  stripes  and  correc- 
tion, which  men  of  the  lower  class,  un- 
der the  promptings  of  jealousy,  do  not 
scruple  to  inflict  on  their  wives  !  What 
career  did  society,  as  then  organized, 
present  to  such  a  nature,  so  perilously 
gifted  in  body  and  mind  ?  He  has  the 
answer.  The  Church  has  opened  a  ca- 
reer to  woman  which  all  the  world  denies 
her. 

He  remembers  the  story  of  the  dyer's 
daughter  of  Siena,  the  fair  Saint  Catha- 
rine. In  his  youth  he  had  often  visited 
the  convent  where  one  of  the  first  artists 
of  Italy  has  immortalized  her  conflicts 
and  her  victories,  and  knelt  with  his  moth- 
er at  the  altar  where  she  now  communes 
with  the  faithful.  He  remembered  how, 
by  her  sanctity,  her  humility,  and  her 
holy  inspirations  of  soul,  she  had  risen  to 
the  courts  of  princes,  whither  she  had 
been  sent  as  ambassadress  to  arrange  for 
the  interests  of  the  Church ;  and  then 
rose  before  his  mind's  eye  the  gorgeous 
picture  of  Pinturicchio,  where,  borne  in 
celestial  repose  and  purity  amid  all  the 
powers  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
she  is  canonized  as  one  of  those  that 
shall  reign  and  intercede  with  Christ  in 
heaven. 

Was  it  wrong,  therefore,  in  him,  though 
severed  from  all  womankind  by  a  gulf 
of  irrevocable  vows,  that  he  should  feel 
a  kind  of  jealous  property  in  this  gifted 
and  beautiful  creature  ?  and  though  he 
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might  not,  even  in  thought,  dream  of 
possessing  her  himself,  was  there  sin  in 
the  vehement  energy  with  which  his 
whole  nature  rose  up  in  him  to  say  that 
no  other  man  should,  —  that  she  should 
be  the  bride  of  Heaven  alone  ? 

Certainly,  if  there  were,  it  lurked  far 
out  of  sight ;  and  the  priest  had  a  case 
that  might  have  satisfied  a  conscience 
even  more  fastidious ; —  and  he  felt  a  sort 
of  triumph  in  the  results  of  his  mental 
scrutiny. 

Yes,  she  should  ascend  from  glory  to 
glory,  —  but  his  should  be  the  hand  that 
should  lead  her  upward.  He  would 
lead  her  within  the  consecrated  grate, — 
he  would  pronounce  the  awful  words 
that  should  make  it  sacrilege  for  all 
other  men  to  approach  her;  and  yet 
through  life  he  should  be  the  guardian 
and  director  of  her  soul,  the  one  beino1  to 

o 

whom  she  should  render  an  obedience 
as  unlimited  as  that  which  belongs  to 
Christ  alone. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  this  victori- 
ous hour, --which,  alas!  were  destined 
to  fade  as  those  purple  skies  and  golden 
fires  gradually  went  out,  leaving,  in  place 
of  their  light  and  glory,  only  the  lurid 
glow  of  Vesuvius. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    WALK    TO    THE    CONVENT. 

ELSIE  returned  from  the  confessional 
a  little  after  sunrise,  much  relieved  and 
satisfied.  Padre  Francesco  had  shown 
such  a  deep  interest  in  her  narrative  that 
she  was  highly  gratified.  Then  he  had 
given  her  advice  which  exactly  accorded 
with  her  own  views ;  and  such  advice  is 
always  regarded  as  an  eminent  proof  of 
sagacity  in  the  giver. 

On  the  point  of  the  marriage  he  had 
recommended  delay,  —  a  course  quite  in 
accordance  with  Elsie's  desire,  who,  cu- 
riously enough,  ever  since  her  treaty  of 
marriage  with  Antonio  had  been  com- 
menced, had  cherished  the  most  whimsi- 
cal, jealous  dislike  of  him,  as  if  he  were 


about  to  get  away  her  grandchild  from 
her ;  and  this  rose  at  times  so  high  that 
she  could  scarcely  speak  peaceably  to 
him,  —  a  course  of  things  which  caused 
Antonio  to  open  wide  his  great  soft  ox- 
eyes,  and  wonder  at  the  ways  of  woman- 
kind ;  but  he  waited  the  event  in  philo- 
sophic tranquillity. 

The  morning  sunbeams  were  shooting 
many  a  golden  shaft  among  the  orange- 
trees  when  Elsie  returned  and  found 
Agnes  yet  kneeling  at  her  prayers. 

"Now,  my  little  heart,"  said  the  old 
woman,  when  their  morning  meal  was 
done,  "  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  holiday 
to-day.  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  Con- 
vent, and  you  shall  spend  the  day  with 
the  sisters,  and  so  carry  Saint  Agnes  her 


ring. 


"  Oh,  thank  you,  grandmamma !  how 
good  you  are !  May  I  stop  a  little  on 
the  way,  and  pick  some  cyclamen  and 
myrtles  and  daisies  for  her  shrine  ? " 

"  Just  as  you.  like,  child ;  but  if  you 
are  going  to  do  that,  we  must  be  off 
soon,  for  I  must  be  at  my  stand  betimes 
to  sell  oranges :  I  had  them  all  picked 
this  morning  while  my  little  darling  was 
asleep." 

"  You  always  do  everything,  grand- 
mamma, and  leave  me  nothing  to  do :  it 
is  not  fair.  But,  grandmamma,  if  we  are 
going  to  get  flowers  by  the  way,  let  us 
follow  down  the  stream,  through  the 
gorge,  out  upon  the  sea-beach,  and  so 
walk  along  the  sands,  and  go  by  the 
back  path  up  the  rocks  to  the  Convent : 
that  walk  is  so  shady  and  lovely  at  this 
time  in  the  morning,  and  it  is  so  fresh 
along  by  the  sea-side ! " 

"  As  you  please,  dearie  ;  but  first  fill  a 
little  basket  with  our  best  oranges  for 
the  sisters." 

"  Trust  me  for  that ! "  And  the  girl  ran 

O 

eagerly  to  the  house,  and  drew  from  her 
treasures  a  little  white  wicker  basket, 
which  she  proceeded  to  line  curiously 
with  orange-leaves,  sticking  sprays  of 
blossoms  in  a  wreath  round  the  bor- 
der. 

"  Now  for  some  of  our  best  blood- 
oranges  ! "  she  said ; — "  old  Jocunda  says 
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they  put  her  in  mind  of  pomegranates,  in  every  verse  with  a  tender  joyousness 

And  here  are  some  of  these  little  ones, —  that  seemed  in  harmony  with  the  waving 

see  here,  grandmamma  ! "  she  exclaimed,  ferns  and  pendent  flowers  and  long  ivy- 

as  she  turned  and  held  up  a  branch  just  wreaths  from  among  which  its  notes  is- 

broken,  where  five   small  golden   balls  sued.     "  Beautiful  and  sweet  Agnes,"  it 

grew  together  with  a  pearly  spray  of  said,  in  a  thousand  tender  repetitions, 

white  buds  just  beyond  them.  "  make  me  like  thy  little  white  lamb ! 

The  exercise  of  springing  up  for  the  Beautiful  Agnes,  take  me  to  the  green 

branch  had  sent  a  vivid  glow  into  her  fields  where  Christ's  lambs  are  feeding! 

clear  brown  cheek,  and  her  eyes  were  Sweeter  than  the  rose,  fairer  than  the 

dilated  with  excitement  and  pleasure ;  lily,  take  me  where  thou  art ! " 

and  as  she  stood  joyously  holding  the  At  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  a  little 

branch,    while    the    flickering    shadows  stream  tinkles  its  way  among  stones  so 

fell   on  her  beautiful  face,  she  seemed  mossy  in  their  deep,  cool  shadow  as  to 

more  like  a  painter's  dream  than  a  re-  appear  all  verdure ;  for  seldom  the  light 

ality.  of  the  sun  can  reach  the  darkness  where 

Her  grandmother  stood  a  moment  ad-  they   lie.      A   little  bridge,   hewn   from 

miring  her.  solid  rock,  throws  across  the  shrunken 

"  She 's  too  good  and  too  pretty  for  stream  an  arch  much  wider  than  its  wa- 

Antonio  or  any  other  man  :  she  ought  ters  seem  to  demand ;  for  in  spring  and 

to  be  kept  to  look  at,"  she  said  to  her-  autumn,  when  the  torrents  wash  down 

self.     "If  I  could  keep  her  always,  no  from  the  mountains,  its  volume  is  often 

man   should   have   her;  but   death  will  suddenly  increased, 

come,  and  youth  and  beauty  go,  and  so  This  bridge  was  so  entirely  and  evenly 

somebody  must  care  for  her."  grown  over  with  short  thick  moss  that  it 

When  the  basket  was  filled  and  trim-  might  seem  cut  of  some  strange  kind  of 
med,  Agnes  took  it  on  her  arm.  Elsie  living  green  velvet,  and  here  and  there  it 
raised  and  poised  on  her  head  the  great  was  quaintly  embroidered  with  small  bios- 
square  basket  that  contained  her  mer-  soming  tufts  of  white  alyssum,  or  feathers 
chandise,  and  began  walking  erect  and  of  ferns  and  maiden's-hair  which  shook 
straight  down  the  narrow  rocky  stairs  and  trembled  to  every  breeze.  Nothing 
that  led  into  the  gorge,  holding  her  dis-  could  be  lovelier  than  this  mossy  bridge, 
taff  with  its  white  flax  in  her  hands,  and  when  some  stray  sunbeam,  slanting  up 
stepping  as  easily  as  if  she  bore  no  bur-  the  gorge,  took  a  fancy  to  light  it  up 
den.  with  golden  hues,  and  give  transparent 

Agnes  followed  her  with  light,  irregu-  greenness  to  the  tremulous  thin  leaves 

lar  movements,  glancing  aside  from  time  that  waved  upon  it. 

to  time,  as  a  tuft  of  flowers  or  a  feathery  On  this  spot  Elsie  paused  a  moment, 

spray  of  leaves  attracted  her  fancy.     In  and  called  back  after  Agnes,  who  had  dis- 

a  few  moments  her  hands  were  too  full,  appeared  into  one  of  those  deep  grottos 

and  her  woollen  apron  of  many-colored  with  which  the  sides  of  the   gorge  are 

stripes  was  raised  over  one  arm  to  hold  perforated,   and   which    are   almost    en- 

her  treasures,  while  a  hymn  to  Saint  Ag-  tirely  veiled  by  the  pendent  ivy-wreaths, 

nes,  which  she  constantly  murmured  to  "  Agnes  !    Agnes !    wild    girl !     come 

herself,  came  in  little  ripples  of  sound,  quick!" 

now  from  behind  a  rock,  and  now  out  Only  the  sound  of  "  Bella,  bella  Agnel- 

of  a  tuft  of  bushes,  to  show  where  the  la"  came  out  of  the  ivy -leaves  to  an- 

wanderer  was  hid.    The  song,  like  many  swer  her ;  but  it  sounded  so  happy  and 

Italian  ones,  would  be  nothing  in  Eng-  innocent  that  Elsie  could  not  forbear  a 

'  O  O 

gh'sh, — only  a  musical  repetition  of  sweet  smile,  and   in   a   moment   Agnes   came 

words   to   a  very  simple    and  childlike  springing  down  with  a  quantity  of  the 
idea,  the  bella,  bella,  bella  ringing  out  '  feathery  lycopodium  in  her  hands,  which 
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grows  nowhere  so  well  as  in  moist  and 
dripping  places. 

Out  of  her  apron  were  hanging  fes- 
toons of  golden  broom,  crimson  gladio- 
lus, and  long,  trailing  sprays  of  ivy; 
•while  she  held  aloft  in  triumph  a  hand- 
ful of  the  most  superb  cyclamen,  whose 
rosy  crowns  rise  so  beautifully  above 
their  dark  quaint  leaves  in  moist  and 
shady  places. 

"  See,  see,  grandmother,  what  an  offer- 
ing I  have  !  Saint  Agnes  will  be  pleased 
with  me  to-day ;  for  I  believe  in  her 
heart  she  loves  flowers  better  than 
gems." 

"  Well,  well,  wild  one, — time  flies,  we 
must  hurry."  And  crossing  the  bridge 
quickly,  the  grandmother  struck  into  a 
mossy  foot-path  that  led  them,  after  some 
walking,  under  the  old  Roman  bridge  at 
the  gateway  of  Sorrento.  Two  hundred 
feet  above  their  heads  rose  the  mighty 
arches,  enamelled  with  moss  and  feather- 
ed with  ferns  all  the  way ;  and  below  this 
bridge  the  gorge  grew  somewhat  wider, 
its  sides  gradually  receding  and  leaving 
a  beautiful  flat  tract  of  land,  which  was 
laid  out  as  an  orange-orchard.  The  gold- 
en fruit  was  shut  in  by  rocky  walls  on 
either  side  which  here  formed  a  perfect 
hot-bed,  and  no  oranges  were  earlier  or 
finer. 

Through  this  beautiful  orchard  the  two 
at  length  emerged  from  the  gorge  upon 
the  sea-sands,  where  lay  the  blue  Medi- 
terranean swathed  in  bands  of  morning 
mist,  its  many-colored  waters  shimmer- 
ing with  a  thousand  reflected  lights,  and 
old  Capri  panting  through  sultry  blue 
mists,  and  Vesuvius  with  his  cloud-spot- 
ted sides  and  smoke-wreathed  top  burst 
into  view.  At  a  little  distance  a  boat- 
load of  bronzed  fishermen  had  just  drawn 
in  a  net,  from  which  they  were  throwing 
out  a  quantity  of  sardines,  which  flapped 
and  fluttered  in  the  sunshine  like  scales 
of  silver.  The  wind  blowing  freshly  bore 
thousands  of  little  purple  waves  to  break 
one  after  another  at  the  foamy  line  which 
lay  on  the  sand. 

Agnes  ran  gayly  along  the  beach  with 
her  flowers  and  vines  fluttering  from  her 


gay  striped  apron,  and  her  cheeks  flush- 
ed with  exercise  and  pleasure,  —  some- 
times stopping  and  turning  with  anima- 
tion to  her  grandmother  to  point  out  the 
various  floral  treasures  that  enamelled 
every  crevice  and  rift  of  the  steep  wall 
of  rock  which  rose  perpendicularly  above 
their  heads  in  that  whole  line  of  the  shore 
which  is  crowned  with  the  old  city  of  Sor- 
rento :  and  surely  never  did  rocky  wall 
show  to  the  open  sea  a  face  more  pictu- 
resque and  flowery.  The  deep  red  cliff 
was  hollowed  here  and  there  into  fan- 
ciful grottos,  draped  with  every  varied 
hue  and  form  of  vegetable  beauty.  Here 
a  crevice  high  in  air  was  all  abloom  with 
purple  gillyflower,  and  depending  in  fes- 
toons above  it  the  golden  blossoms  of 
the  broom ;  here  a  cleft  seemed  to  be  a 
nestling-place  for  a  colony  of  gladiolus, 
with  its  crimson  flowers  and  blade-like 
leaves;  here  the  silver -frosted  foliage 
of  the  miller-geranium,  or  of  the  worm- 
wood, toned  down  the  extravagant  bright- 
ness of  other  blooms  by  its  cooler  tints. 
In  some  places  it  seemed  as  if  a  sort  of 
floral  cascade  were  tumbling  confusedly 
over  the  rocks,  mingling  all  hues  and  all 
forms  in  a  tangled  mass  of  beauty. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  old  Elsie,  as  Agnes 
pointed  to  some  superb  gillyflowers  which 
grew  nearly  half-way  up  the  precipice, — 
"  is  the  child  possessed  ?  You  have  all 
the  gorge  in  your  apron  already.  Stop 
looking,  and  let  us  hurry  on." 

After  a  half-hour's  walk,  they  came  to 
a  winding  staircase  cut  in  the  rock,  which 
led  them  a  zigzag  course  up  through  gal- 
leries and  grottos  looking  out  through 
curious  windows  and  loop-holes  upon 
the  sea,  till  finally  they  emerged  at  the 
old  sculptured  portal  of  a  shady  garden 
which  was  surrounded  by  the  cloistered 
arcades  of  the  Convent  of  Saint  Agnes. 

The  Convent  of  Saint  Agnes  was  one 
of  those  monuments  in  which  the  piety 
of  the  Middle  Ages  delighted  to  commem- 
orate the  triumphs  of  the  new  Christian- 
ity over  the  old  Heathenism. 

The  balmy  climate  and  paradisiacal 
charms  of  Sorrento  and  the  adjacent 
shores  of  Naples  had  made  them  favor- 
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ite  resorts  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  Horn  an  Empire,  —  a  period  when  the 
whole  civilized  world  seemed  to  human 
view  about  to  be  dissolved  in  the  corrup- 
tion of  universal  sensuality.  The  shores 
of  Baiae  were  witnesses  of  the  orgies  and 
cruelties  of  Nero  and  a  court  made  in  his 
likeness,  and  the  palpitating  loveliness  of 
Capri  became  the  hot-bed  of  the  unnat- 
ural vices  of  Tiberius.  The  whole  of 
Southern  Italy  was  sunk  in  a  debasement 
of  animalism  and  ferocity  which  seemed 
irrecoverable,  and  would  have  been  so, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  handful  of  salt 
which  a  Galilean  peasant  had  about  that 
time  cast  into  the  putrid,  fermenting  mass 
of  human  society. 

We  must  not  wonder  at  the  zeal  which 
caused  the  artistic  Italian  nature  to  love 
to  celebrate  the  passing  away  of  an  era 
of  unnatural  vice  and  demoniac  cruelty 
by  visible  images  of  the  purity,  the  ten- 
derness, the  universal  benevolence  which 
Jesus  had  brought  into  the  world. 

Some  time  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  it  had  been  a  favor- 
ite enterprise  of  a  princess  of  a  royal 
family  in  Naples  to  erect  a  convent  to 
Saint  Agnes,  the  guardian  of  female  pu- 
rity, out  of  the  wrecks  and  remains  of 
an  ancient  temple  of  Venus,  whose  white 
pillars  and  graceful  acanthus-leaves  once 
crowned  a  portion  of  the  precipice  on 
which  the  town  was  built,  and  were  re- 
flected from  the  glassy  blue  of  the  sea 
at  its  feet.  It  was  said  that  this  princess 
was  the  first  lady  abbess.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  proved  to  be  a  favorite  retreat 
for  many  ladies  of  rank  and  religious  as- 
piration, whom  ill-fortune  in  some  of  its 
varying  forfflp  led  to  seek  its  quiet  shades, 
and  it  was  well  and  richly  endowed  by  its 
royal  patrons. 

It  was  built  after  the  manner  of  con- 
ventual buildings  generally,  —  in  a  hol- 
low square,  with  a  cloistered  walk  around 
the  inside  looking  upon  a  garden. 

The  portal  at  which  Agnes  and  her 
grandmother  knocked,  after  ascending 
the  winding  staircase  cut  in  the  preci- 
pice, opened  through  an  arched  passage 
into  this  garden. 


As  the  ponderous  door  swung  open,  it 
was  pleasant  to  hear  the  lulling  sound  of 
a  fountain,  which  came  forth  with  a  gen- 
tle patter,  like  that  of  soft  summer  rain, 
and  to  see  the  waving  of  rose-bushes 
and  golden  jessamines,  and  smell  the 
perfumes  of  orange-blossoms  mingling 
with  those  of  a  thousand  other  flowers. 

The  door  was  opened  by  an  odd-look- 
ing portress.  She  might  be  seventy-five 
or  eighty ;  her  cheeks  were  of  the  color 
of  very  yellow  parchment  drawn  in  dry 
wrinkles  ;  her  eyes  were  those  large, 
dark,  lustrous  ones  so  common  in  her 
country,  but  seemed,  in  the  general  de- 
cay and  shrinking  of  every  other  part  of 
her  face,  to  have  acquired  a  wild,  unnat- 
ural appearance ;  while  the  falling  away 
of  her  teeth  left  nothing  to  impede  the 
meeting  of  her  hooked  nose  with  her 
chin.  Add  to  this,  she  was  hump-backed, 
and  twisted  in  her  figure  ;  and  one  needs 
all  the  force  of  her  very  good-natured, 
kindly  smile  to  redeem  the  image  of  poor 
old  Jocunda  from  association  with  that 
of  some  Thracian  witch,  and  cause  one 
to  see  in  her  the  appropriate  portress  of 
a  Christian  institution. 

Nevertheless,  Agnes  fell  upon  her  neck 
and  imprinted  a  very  fervent  kiss  upon 
what  was  left  of  her  withered  cheek,  and 
was  repaid  by  a  shower  of  those  epithets 
of  endearment  which  in  the  language  of 
Italy  fly  thick  and  fast  as  the  petals  of 
the  orange-blossom  from  her  groves. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  old  Elsie,  —  "  I  'in 
going  to  leave  her  here  to-day.  You  Ve 
no  objections,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Bless  the  sweet  lamb,  no  !  She  be- 
longs here  of  good  right.  I  believe  bless- 
ed Saint  Agnes  has  adopted  her ;  for 
I  Ve  seen  her  smile,  plain  as  could  be, 
when  the  little  one  brought  her  flowers." 

"  Well,  Agnes,"  said  the  old  woman, 
"  I  shall  come  for  you  after  the  Ave  Ma- 
ria." Saying  which,  she  lifted  her  basket 
and  departed. 

The  garden  where  the  two  were  left 
was  one  of  the  most  peaceful  retreats 
that  the  imagination  of  a  poet  could  cre- 
ate. 

Around  it  ran  on  all  sides  the  Byzan- 
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tine  arches  of  a  cloistered  walk,  which, 
according  to  the  quaint,  rich  fashion  of 
that  style,  had  been  painted  with  vermil- 
ion, blue,  and  gold.  The  vaulted  roof 
was  spangled  with  gold  stars  on  a  blue 
ground,  and  along  the  sides  was  a  se- 
ries of  fresco  pictures  representing  the 
various  scenes  in  the  life  of  Saint  Agnes ; 
and  as  the  foundress  of  the  Convent  was 
royal  in  her  means,  there  was  no  lack 
either  'of  gold  or  gems  or  of  gorgeous 
painting. 

Full  justice  was  done  in  the  first  pic- 
ture to  the  princely  wealth  and  estate 
of  the  fair  Agnes,  who  was  represented 
as  a  pure-looking,  pensive  child,  stand- 
ing in  a  thoughtful  attitude,  with  long  rip- 
ples of  golden  hair  flowing  down  over  a 
simple  white  tunic,  and  her  small  hands 
clasping  a  cross  on  her  bosom,  while, 
kneeling  at  her  feet,  obsequious  slaves 
and  tire-women  were  offering  the  richest 
gems  and  the  most  gorgeous  robes  to  her 
serious  and  abstracted  gaze. 

In  another,  she  was  represented  as 
walking  modestly  to  school,  and  winning 
the  admiration  of  the  son  of  the  Roman 
Praetor,  who  fell  sick — so  says  the  legend 
—  for  the  love  of  her. 

Then  there  was  the  demand  of  her 
hand  in  marriage  by  the  princely  father 
of  the  young  man,  and  her  calm  rejection 
of  the  gorgeous  gifts  and  splendid  gems 
which  he  had  brought  to  purchase  her 
consent. 

Then  followed  in  order  her  accusation 
before  the  tribunals  as  a  Christian,  her 
trial,  and  the  various  scenes  of  her  mar- 
tyrdom. 

Although  the  drawing  of  the  figures 
and  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  had  the 
quaint  stiffness  of  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry, their  general  effect,  as  seen  from  the 
shady  bowers  of  the  garden,  was  of  a  sol- 
emn brightness,  a  strange  and  fanciful 
richness,  which  was  poetical  and  impres- 
sive. 

In  the  centre  of  the  garden  was  a  foun- 
tain of  white  marble,  which  evidently 
was  the  wreck  of  something  that  had  be- 
longed to  the  old  Greek  temple.  The 
statue  of  a  nymph  sat  on  a  green  mossy 


pedestal  in  the  midst  of  a  sculptured 
basin,  and  from  a  partially  reversed  urn 
on  which  she  was  leaning  a  clear  stream 
of  water  dashed  down  from  one  mossy 
fragment  to  another,  till  it  lost  itself  in 
the  placid  pool. 

The  figure  and  face  of  this  nymph,  in 
their  classic  finish  of  outline,  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  drawing  of  the 
Byzantine  paintings  within  the  cloisters, 
and  their  juxtaposition  in  the  same  in- 
closure  seemed  a  presentation  of  the  spir- 
it of  a  past  and  present  era :  the  past  so 
graceful  in  line,  so  perfect  and  airy  in 
conception,  so  utterly  without  spiritual 
aspiration  or  life  ;  the  present  limited  in 
artistic  power,  but  so  earnest,  so  intense, 
seeming  to  struggle  and  burn,  amid  its 
stiff  and  restricted  boundaries,  for  the  ex- 
pression of  some  diviner  phase  of  human- 
ity. 

Nevertheless,  the  nymph  of  the  foun- 
tain, different  in  style  and  execution  as  it 
was,  was  so  fair  a  creature,  that  it  was 
thought  best,  after  the  spirit  of  those  days, 
to  purge  her  from  all  heathen  and  im- 
proper histories  by  baptizing  her  in  the 
waters  of  her  own  fountain,  and  bestow- 
ing on  her  the  name  of  the  saint  to  whose 
convent  she  was  devoted.  The  simple 
sisterhood,  little  conversant  in  nice  points 
of  antiquity,  regarded  her  as  Saint  Ag- 
nes dispensing  the  waters  of  purity  to  her 
convent ;  and  marvellous  and  sacred  prop- 
erties were  ascribed  to  the.  water,  when 
taken  fasting  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  prayers  and  other  religious  exercises. 
All  around  the  neighborhood  of  this  foun- 
tain the  ground  was  one  bed  of  blue  and 
white  violets,  whose  fragrance  filled  the 
air,  and  which  were  deemed  by  the  nuns 
to  have  come  up  there  in  especial  token 
of  the  favor  with  which  Saint  Agnes  re- 
garded the  conversion  of  this  heathen 
relic  to  pious  and  Christian  uses. 

This  nymph  had  been  an  especial  fa- 
vorite of  the  childhood  of  Agnes,  and  she 
had  always  had  a  pleasure  which  she 
could  not  exactly  account  for  in  gazing 
upon  it.  It  is  seldom  that  one  sees  in 
the  antique  conception  of  the  immortals 
any  trace  of  human  feeling.  Passionless 
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perfection  and  repose  seem  to  be  their 
uniform  character.  But  now  and  then 
from  the  ruins  of  Southern  Italy  frag- 
ments have  been  dug,  not  only  pure  in 
outline,  but  invested  with  a  strange  pa- 
thetic charm,  as  if  the  calm,  inviolable 
circle  of  divinity  had  been  touched  by 
some  sorrowing  sense  of  that  unexplain- 
ed anguish  with  which  the  whole  low- 
er creation  groans.  One  sees  this  mys- 
tery of  expression  in  the  face  of  that 
strange  and  beautiful  Psyche  which  still 
enchants  the  Museum  of  Naples.  Some- 
thing of  this  charm  of  mournful  pathos 
lingered  on  the  beautiful  features  of  this 
nymph,  —  an  expression  so  delicate  and 
shadowy  that  it  seemed  to  address  itself 
only  to  finer  natures.  It  was  as  if  all 
the  silent,  patient  woe  and  discourage- 
ment of  a  dumb  antiquity  had  been  con- 
gealed into  this  memorial.  Agnes  was  of- 
ten conscious,  when  a  child,  of  being  sad- 
dened by  it,  and  yet  drawn  towards  it 
with  a  mysterious  attraction. 

About  this  fountain,  under  the  shadow 
of  bending  rose-trees  and  yellow  jessa- 
mines, was  a  circle  of  garden-seats,  adopt- 
ed also  from  the  ruins  of  the  past.  Here 
a  graceful  Corinthian  capital,  with  every 
white  acanthus-leaf  perfect,  stood  in  a  mat 
of  acanthus-leaves  of  Nature's  own  mak- 
ing, glossy  green  and  sharply  cut ;  and 
there  was  a  long  portion  of  a  frieze  sculp- 
tured with  graceful  dancing  figures ;  and 
in  another  place  a  fragment  of  a  fluted 
column,  with  lycopodium  and  colosseum 
vine  hanging  from  its  fissures  in  grace- 
ful draping.  On  these  seats  Agnes  had 
dreamed  away  many  a  tranquil  hour, 
making  garlands  of  violets,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  marvellous  legends  of  old  Jo- 
cunda. 

In  order  to  understand  anything  of  the 
true  idea  of  conventual  life  in  those  days, 
we  must  consider  that  books  were  as  yet 
unknown,  except  as  literary  rarities,  and 
reading  and  writing  were  among  the  rare 
accomplishments  of  the  higher  classes ; 
and  that  Italy,  from  the  time  that  the  great 
Roman  Empire  fell  and  broke  into  a  thou- 
sand shivers,  had  been  subject  to  a  contin- 
ual series  of  conflicts  and  struggles,  which 


took  from  life  all  security.  Norman,  Dane, 
Sicilian,  Spaniard,  Frenchman,  and  Ger- 
man mingled  and  struggled,  now  up  and 
now  down ;  and  every  struggle  was  at- 
tended by  the  little  ceremonies  of  sack- 
ing towns,  burning  villages,  and  routing 
out  entire  populations  to  utter  misery 
and  wretchedness.  During  these  tumul- 

o 

tuous  ages,  those  buildings  consecrated 
by  a  religion  recognized  alike  by  all  par- 
ties afforded  to  misfortune  the  only  in- 
violable asylum,  and  to  feeble  and  dis- 
couraged spirits  the  only  home  safe  from 
the  prospect  of  reverses. 

If  the  destiny  of  woman  is  a  problem 
that  calls  for  grave  attention  even  in  our 
enlightened  times,  and  if  she  is  too  often 
a  sufferer  from  the  inevitable  movements 
of  society,  what  must  have  been  her  po- 
sition and  needs  in  those  ruder  ages,  un- 
less the  genius  of  Christianity  had  open- 
ed refuges  for  her  weakness,  made  in- 
violable by  the  awful  sanctions  of  reli- 
gion ? 

What  could  they  do,  all  these  girls  aud 
women  together,  with  the  twenty -four 
long  hours  of  every  day,  without  reading 
or  writing,  and  without  the  care  of  chil- 
dren ?  Enough :  with  their  multiplied 
diurnal  prayer  periods,  with  each  its 
chants  and  ritual  of  observances,  —  with 
the  preparation  for  meals,  and  the  clear- 
ing away  thereafter,  —  with  the  care  of 
the  chapel,  shrine,  sacred  gifts,  drapery, 
and  ornaments,  —  with  embroidering  al- 
tar-cloths and  making  sacred  tapers, — 
with  preparing  conserves  of  rose-leaves 
and  curious  spiceries, —  with  mixing  drugs 
for  the  sick,  —  with  all  those  mutual  of- 
fices and  services  to  each  other  which 
their  relations  in  one  family  gave  rise  to, 
—  and  with  divers  feminine  gossipries 
and  harmless  chatterings  and  cooings,  one 
can  conceive  that  these  dove-cots  of  the 
Church  presented  often  some  of  the  most 
tranquil  scenes  of  those  convulsive  and 
disturbed  periods. 

Human  nature  probably  had  its  varie- 
ties there  as  otherwhere.  There  were 
there  the  domineering  and  the  weak,  the 
ignorant  and  the  vulgar  and  the  patri- 
cian and  the  princess,  and  though  pro- 
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fessedly  all  brought  on  the  footing  of 
sisterly  equality,  we  are  not  to  suppose 
any  Utopian  degree  of  perfection  among 
them.  The  way  of  pure  spirituality  was 
probably,  in  the  convent  as  well  as  out, 
that  strait  and  narrow  one  which  there 
be  few  to  find.  There,  as  elsewhere,  the 
devotee  who  sought  to  progress  faster  to- 
ward heaven  than  suited  the  paces  of 
her  fellow-travellers  was  reckoned  a 
troublesome  enthusiast,  till  she  got  far 
enough  in  advance  to  be  worshipped  as 
a  saint. 

Sister  Theresa,  the  abbess  of  this  con- 
vent, was  the  youngest  daughter  in  a 
princely  Neapolitan  family,  who  from  her 
cradle  had  been  destined  to  the  cloister, 
in  order  that  her  brother  and  sister  might 
inherit  more  splendid  fortunes  and  form 
more  splendid  connections.  She  had  been 
sent  to  this  place  too  early  to  have  much 
recollection  of  any  other  mode  of  life;  and 
when  the  time  came  to  take  the  irrevoca- 
ble step,  she  renounced  with  composure 
a  world  she  had  never  known. 

Her  brother  had  endowed  her  with 
a  livre  des  Jieures,  illuminated  with  all 
the  wealth  of  blue  and  gold  and  divers 
colors  which  the  art  of  those  times  af- 
forded, -  -  a  work  executed  by  a  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  Fra  Angelico  ;  and  the 
possession  of  this  treasure  was  regarded 
by  her  as  a  far  richer  inheritance  than 
that  princely  state  of  which  she  knew 
nothing.  Her  neat  little  cell  had  a  win- 
dow that  looked  down  on  the  sea,  —  on 
Capri,  with  its  fantastic  grottos,  —  on  Ve- 
suvius, with  its  weird  daily  and  nightly 
changes.  The  light  that  came  in  from 
the  joint  reflection  of  sea  and  sky  gave 
a  golden  and  picturesque  coloring  to  the 
simple  and  bare  furniture,  and  in  sunny 
weather  she  often  sat  there,  just  as  a  liz- 
ard lies  upon  a  wall,  with  the  simple, 
warm,  delightful  sense  of  living  and  being 
amid  scenes  of  so  mucli  beauty.  Of  the 
life  that  people  lived  in  the  outer  world, 
the  struggle,  the  hcpe,  the  fear,  the  viv- 
id joy,  the  bitter  sorrow,  Sister  Theresa 
knew  nothing.  She  could  form  no  judg- 
ment and  give  no  advice  founded  on  any 
such  experience. 


The  only  life  she  knew  was  a  certain 
ideal  one,  drawn  from  the  legends  of  the 
saints ;  and  her  piety  was  a  calm,  pure 
enthusiasm  which  had  never  been  disturb- 
ed by  a  temptation  or  a  struggle.  Her  rule 
in  the  Convent  was  even  and  serene  ; 
but  those  who  came  to  her  flock  from 
the  real  world,  from  the  trials  and  temp- 
tations of  a  real  experience,  were  always 
enigmas  to  her,  and  she  could  scarcely 
comprehend  or  aid  them. 

In  fact,  since  in  the  cloister,  as  every- 
where else,  character  will  find  its  level,  it 
was  old  Jocunda  who  was  the  real  gover- 
ness of  the  Convent.  Jocunda  was  origi- 
nally a  peasant  woman,  whose  husband 
had  been  drafted  to  some  of  the  wars  of 
his  betters,  and  she  had  followed  his  for- 
tunes in  the  camp.  In  the  sack  of  a  for- 
tress, she  lost  her  husband  and  four  sons, 
all  the  children  she  had,  and  herself  re- 
ceived an  injury  which  distorted  her  form, 
and  so  she  took  refuge  in  the  Convent. 
Here  her  energy  and  savoir-faire  ren- 
dered her  indispensable  in  every  depart- 
ment. She  made  the  bargains,  bought 
the  provisions,  (being  allowed  to  sally 
forth  for  these  purposes,)  and  formed  the 
medium  by  which  the  timid,  abstract,  de- 
fenceless nuns  accomplished  those  mate- 
rial relations  with  the  world  with  which 
the  utmost  saintliness  cannot  afford  to 
dispense.  Besides  and  above  all  this, 
Jocunda's  wide  experience  and  endless 
capabilities  of  narrative  made  her  an  in- 
valuable resource  for  enlivening  any  dull 
hours  that  might  be  upon  the  hands  of 
the  sisterhood ;  and  all  these  recommen- 
dations, together  with  a  strong  mother- 
wit  and  native  sense,  soon  made  her  so 
much  the  leading  spirit  in  the  Convent 
that  Mother  Theresa  herself  might  be 
said  to  be  under  her  dominion. 

"  So,  so,"  she  said  to  Agnes,  when  she 
had  closed  the  gate  after  Elsie,  —  "you 
nevev  come  emnty-handed.  What  love- 
ly oranges  i  —  worth  d  jubio  any  that  one 
can  buy  of  anybody  else  but  your  grand- 
mother." 

"  Yes,  and  these  flowers  I  brought  to 
dress  the  altar." 

"  Ah,  yes !      Saint  Agnes  has   given 
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you  a  particular  grace  for  that,"  said  Jo- 
cunda. 

"  And  I  have  brought  a  ring  for  her 
treasury,"  said  Agnes,  taking  out  the  gift 
of  the  Cavalier. 

"  Holy  Mother !  here  is  something,  to 
be  sure  !"  said  Jocunda,  catching  it  eager- 
ly. "  Why,  Agnes,  this  is  a  diamond, 
—  and  as  pretty  a  one  as  ever  I  saw. 
How  it  shines  ! "  she  added,  holding  it 
up.  "  That 's  a  prince's  present.  How 
did  you  get  it?" 


"  I  want  to  tell  our  mother  about  it," 
said  Agnes. 

"You  do?"  said  Jocunda.  "You  M 
better  tell  me.  I  know  fifty  times  as 
much  about  such  things  as  she." 

"  Dear  Jocunda,  I  will  tell  you,  too ; 
but  I  love  Mother  Theresa,  and  I  ought 
to  give  it  to  her  first." 

"  As  you  please,  then,"  said  Jocunda. 
"  Well,  put  your  flowers  here  by  the 
fountain,  where  the  spray  will  keep  them 
cool,  and  we  will  go  to  her." 


GREEK   LINES. 


BLESSED  are  the  shadows  of  porches 
and  cloisters!  Blessed  the  walls  that 
shut  us  out  from  the  dusty,  dazzling 
world,  and  shed  upon  us  the  repose  and 
consolation  of  our  own  serene  humanity ! 
We,  harassed  among  the  base  utilities  of 
life,  made  weary  and  sore  by  the  cease- 
less struggles  of  emulation  and  daily  war- 
fare, turn  wistfully  to  the  Peripatetic 
among  the  shady  groves  of  Athens, — 
dream  of  quiet  Saracenic  courts,  echoing 
with  plashy  fountains, —  of  hooded  monks, 
pacing  away  their  cloistered  lives  beneath 
storied  vaults  and  little  patches  of  sky, — 
knowing,  while  we  dream,  that  out  of 
these  came  of  yore  the  happiness  of  the 
old  eurekas  and  the  deep  sweetness  of 
ancient  knowledge.  And  then,  away 
from  the  city  of  our  toil,  the  tumult  of 
our  ambitions,  we  gratefully  find  Vallom- 
brosas  of  our  own,  where  we  walk  not 
alone,  but  in  the  pleasant  companionship 
of  elevated  thoughts,  and  of  old  sages  and 
masters,  long  passed  away,  but  still  wise 
and  gentle  to  those  who  approach  them 
with  faith  and  simplicity.  Here,  like 
those  chimes  which  wander  unheeded 
over  the  house-tops  of  the  roaring  town, 
till  they  drop  down  blessed  dews  of 
Heaven  into  still,  grass-grown  courts  and 
deserted  by-ways,  the  great  universal 
human  heart  beats  closer  to  our  own, 


and  our  whole  being  palpitates  with  al- 
most ethereal  sympathies.  Voices  of  old 
minstrels,  wandering  down  to  us  on  lov- 
ing lips  through  the  generations,  murmur 
in  our  ears  the  dear  burden  of  human 
affection  for  men  and  things;  and  the 
same  tale  is  poured  abundantly  into  our 
hearts  by  all  those  great  masters  who, 
through  their  Art,  have  become  to  us 
oracles  of  Beauty  and  eloquent  inter- 
preters of  the  Love  of  God. 

There  are  few  persons  so  hardened  in 
the  practical  life  as  not  to  have  recogniz- 
ed that  in  these  moments  of  large  and 
spiritual  stillness  all  the  processes  of  the 
mind  seem  to  be  instinctively  attuned  to 
harmonies  almost  celestial.  Experience 
and  memory  present  their  pictures  soften- 
ed and  made  gentle  by  some  mysterious 
power.  The  imagination  is  swayed  by 
the  sweetest  impulses  of  humanity ;  and 
the  whole  man  is  changed.  The  mere 
instincts  of  affinity  are  purified  and  deep- 
ened into  tenderest  affection,  and  all  the 
external  relations  of  existence 

"  come  apparelled  in  more  precious  habit, 
More  moving  delicate  and  full  of  life, 
Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  the  soul," 

than  when  they  offered  themselves  to  the 
ordinary  waking  senses.  This  is  a  won- 
der and  a  mystery.  I  sometimes  believe, 
thinking  on  these  things,  that  we  have 
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inherited  from  our  father  Adam  a  habit  of 
day-dreaming ;  that  in  this  exile  of  coarse 
and  work-day  life  our  heated  brows  are 
sometimes  fanned  with  breezes  from  some 
half- remembered  Araby  the  Blest,  and 
there  instinctively  come  over  us  such  vis- 
ions of  beatitude  that  the  Paradise  we 
have  lost  is  recalled  to  us,  and  we  live 
once  more  among  the  dreamy  and  grate- 
ful splendors  of  Eden.  These  moods 
come  upon  us  so  like  memories !  But 
you,  gray  beard  travellers  in  the  Desert 
of  Life,  you  are  not  to  be  deceived  by 
the  trickery  of  the  elements ;  you  know 
the  moist  mirage  ;  you  are  not  to  be  be- 
guiled by  it  from  your  track ;  let  the  un- 
wary dream  dreams  of  bubbling  well- 
springs  and  pleasant  shade,  of  palmy 
oases  .and  tranquil  repose ;  as  for  you, 
you  must  goad  your  camels  and  press 
onward  for  Jerusalem. 

But  I  like  to  chase  phantoms ;  I  hate 
the  plodding  of  the  caravans.  I  turn 
aside  and  spread  my  own  tent  apart. 
Will  you  tarry  awhile  under  its  shadow, 
O  serious  and  gentle  stranger,  and  listen 
to  some  poor  words  of  mine  ? 

These  memories  of  Eden!  Let  us 
cherish  them,  for  they  are  not  worthless 
or  deceitful.  We,  who,  when  we  can, 
carry  our  hearts  in  our  eyes,  know  very 
well,  and  have  often  said  it  before,  that 
Eden  is  not  so  many  days'  journey  away 
from  our  feet  that  we  may  not  inhale  its 
perfumes  and  press  our  brows  against  its 
sod  whenever  we  wish.  It  is  not  cant,  I 
hope,  to  say  that  Eden  is  not  lost  entire- 
ly. There  stands  no  angel  at  its  gates 
with  flaming  sword ;  nor  did  it  fade  away 
with  all  its  legendary  beauties,  drop  its 
leaves  into  the  melancholy  streams,  leav- 
ing no  trace  behind  of  its  glades  and 
winding  alleys,  its  stretches  of  flowery 
mead,  its  sunny  hill-sides,  and  valleys  of 
happiness  and  peace.  But  Eden  still 
blooms  wherever  Beauty  is  in  Nature  ; 
and  Beauty,  we  know,  is  everywhere. 
We  cannot  escape  from  it,  if  we  would. 
It  is  ever  knocking  at  the  door  of  our 
hearts  in  sweet  and  unexpected  missions 
of  grace  and  tenderness.  We  are  haunt- 
ed by  it  in  our  loneliest  walks.  Almost 


unconsciously,  out  of  flowers  and  trees, 
earth  and  sky,  sunrises  and  sunsets,  —  out 
of  mosses  under  the  feet,  mosses  and  peb- 
bles and  grasses,  —  out  of  the  loveliness 
of  moon  and  stars,  their  harmonies  and 
changes, —  out  of  sea-foam,  and  what  sea- 
foam  reveals  to  us  of  the  rich  and  strange 
things  beneath  the  waters  far  down, —  out 
of  sweet  human  eyes,  —  out  of  all  these 
things  creeps  into  our  spirits  the  knowl- 
edge that  God  is  Love,  and  His  handi- 
work the  expression  of  ineffable  tender- 
ness and   affection.     I   believe,  indeed, 
that  the  principle  of  Beauty,  philosophi- 
cally speaking,  pervades  all  material  ob- 
jects, all  motions  and  sounds  in  Nature, 
—  that  it  enters  intimately  into  the  very 
idea  of  Creation.     But  we,  poor  finite 
beings,  do  not  seek  for  it,  as  we  do  for 
gold  and  gems.   We  remain  content  with 
those   conventional   manifestations  of  it 
which  are  continually  and  instinctively 
touching  our  senses  as  we  walk  the  earth. 
Fearfully   and   wonderfully   as   we   are 
made,  there  is  no  quality  in  our  being 
so  blessed  as  this  sensitiveness  to  Beauty. 
All  the  organs  of  our  life  are  attuned 
by  it  to  that  vast  universal  symphony 
wfich,  in  spite  of  the  warring  elements 
of  passion  and  prejudice,  unites  us  in 
friendly   sympathies  with   all   mankind. 
If 

"  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  bring 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears,"— 

if  it  can  so  move  some  of  us,  who  have 
cared  to  open  the  portals  of  our  hearts 
to  receive  and  cherish  the  little  waif, — 
why,  verily,  the  simple  violet  that  blooms 
alike  under  every  sky,  the  passing  cloud 
that  floats  changing  ever  over  every  land, 
gathering  equal  glories  from  the  sunsets 
of  Italy  and  Labrador,  are  more  potent 
missionaries  of  peace  and  good-will  to  all 
the  earth  than  the  most  persuasive  ac- 
cents of  human  eloquence. 

These  are  familiar  truths.     Like 

"  The  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song," 

they  flow  from  our  grateful  lips  in  ready 
words.  But  we  do  not  suspect  how  these 
manifestations  of  material  Beauty  are  re- 
ceived by  the  mysterious  alembic  of  the 
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soul,  —  how  they  are  worked  up  there  by 
exquisite  and  subtile  processes  of  moral 
chemistry,  humanized,  spiritualized,  and 
appropriated  unconsciously  to.sweet  uses 
of  piety  and  affection.  We  do  not  know 
how  the  star,  the  flower,  the  dear  human 
face,  the  movement  of  a  wave,  the  song  of 
a  bird, —  we  do  not  know  how  these  things 
enter  into  the  heart,  become  ideal,  min- 
gle with  human  emotions,  consecrate  and 
are  consecrated,  and  come  forth  once 
more- into  light,  but  transfigured  into  ten- 
derest  sympathies  and  the  gentle  offices 
of  charity  and  grace.  There  was  Words- 
worth,—  he  knew  something  of  this  still 
machinery,  this  "  kiss  of  toothed  wheels  " 
within  the  soul  of  man.  Listen  to  him, — 

* 

he  had  been  to  Tintern  Abbey  and  heard 
once  more  the  "  soft  inland  murmur  "  of 
the  Wye :  — 

"  These  beauteous  forms, 
Through  a  long  absence,  have  not  been  to 

me 

As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's  eye: 
But  oft,  in  lonely  rooms,  and  'mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them, 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet, 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart, 
And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind, 
With  tranquil  restoration :  — feelings,  too,  ™ 
Of  unremembered pleasure :  such,  perhaps, 
As  have  no  slight  or  trivial  influence 
On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 
His  little,  nameless,  iinremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love." 

And  then  who  that  has  ever  read  it  can 
forget  his  exquisite  picture  in  the  "  Edu- 
cation of  a  little  Child  "  ?  — 

"And  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place, 
Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 
And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 

Shall  pass  into  her  face  I " 

The  material  Beauty  of  the  world,  as 
exhibited  in  the  manifold  objects,  sounds, 
perfumes,  motions  of  Nature,  is  created 
for  a  nobler  purpose  than  only  to  delight 
the  senses  an  1  pl.^se  t^.e  aesthetic  facul- 
ties. I  believe  it  is  the  disunt  buurct 
whence  flow  all  our  dear  daily  affections. 
We  know,  that,  according  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  our  merely  human  passions  and 
instincts,  we  ease  our  hearts  of  Love  by 


heaping  treasures  and  the  choicest  gifts 
of  fancy  in  the  laps  of  those  whom  we 
most  dearly  cherish.  We  take  no  credit 
to  ourselves  for  such  precious  prodigal- 
ities ;  for  they  are  the  inevitable  and  dis- 
interested outpourings  of  affection.  They 
are  received  as  such.  And  when  we  cast 
our  eyes  abroad  and  behold  the  loving 
prodigality  of  a  divine  hand,  we  accept 
the  manifestation,  are  made  happy  in  the 
consciousness  of  being  beloved,  and,  con- 
stituted as  we  are  in  the  image  and  like- 
ness of  God,  express  our  instinctive  grat- 
itude in  those  fine  human  sympathies 
which  impress  the  seal  of  Truth  on  the 
primary  idea  of  our  creation. 

And  so,  blessed  are  the  shadows  of 
porches  and  cloisters  !  Blessed  the  hours 
of  serene  meditation,  when  the  "  tender 
grace  of  days  that  are  dead,"  of  flowers 
that  have  faded,  of  scenes  "  gone  glim- 
mering through  the  dream  of  things  that 
were,"  comes  back  to  us  with  a  new  mean- 
ing, softening  and  refining  the  heart  to 
unexpected  capacities  of  affection.  But 
how  they  fade  away,  these  ghostly  and 
unsubstantial  pageants,  when  they  "  scent 
the  morning  air  "  !  How  they  leave  in 
our  hearts  nought  but  the  dim  conscious- 
ness that  we  are  capable  of  an  existence 
ineffably  deeper  and  vaster  than  that 
which  we  lead  in  the  visible  world !  Nought 
but  this  ?  Alas,  poor  human  nature  !  do 
we  leave  the  casket  of  Pandora  open  in 
wanton  carelessness,  and  let  all  escape 
but  the  mere  scent  of  the  roses  ?  Or 
does  there  not  remain  behind  an  inde- 
finable presence  to  comfort  and  console 
us,  —  the  precious  Ideal  of  Beauty, — 

"  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  inspiration  and  the  poet's  dream  "  V 

The  human  heart  forever  yearns  to  cre- 
ate, —  this  is  the  pure  antique  word  for 
it,  —  to  give  expression  and  life  to  an 
evasive  loveliness  that  haunts  the  soul 
in  those  moments  when  the  body  is  laid 
asleep  and  the  spirit  walks.  There  is  a 
cc  .tin,  1  a>  1  gc  "ike  vngi  ^  to  ^mbr^y 
these  elusive  phantoms  of  Beauty.  But 
the  immortal  songs  which  remain  unsung, 
the  exquisite  idyls  which  gasp  for  words, 
the  bewildering  and  restless  imagery 
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which  seeks  in  vain  the  eternal  repose 
of  marble  or  of  canvas, — while  these  con- 
fess the  affectionate  and  divine  desires 
of  humanity,  they  prove  how  few  there 
are  to  whom  it  is  given  to  learn  the  great 
lesson  of  Creation.  When  one  arises 
among  us,  who,  like  Pygmalion,  makes 
no  useless  appeal  to  the  Goddess  of  Beau- 
ty for  the  gift  of  life  for  his  Ideal,  and 
who  creates  as  he  was  created,  we  cher- 
ish him  as  a  great  interpreter  of  human 
love.  We  call  him  poet,  composer,  artist, 
and  speak  of  him  reverently  as  Master. 
We  say  that  his  lips  have  been  wet  with 
dews  of  Hybla,  —  that,  like  the  sage  of 
Crotona,  he  has  heard  the  music  of  the 
spheres,  —  that  he  comes  to  us,  another 
Numa,  radiant  and  inspired  from  the  kiss- 
es of  Egeria. 

Thus,  as  infinite  Love  begets  infinite 
Beauty,  so  does  infinite  Beauty  reflect  in- 
to finite  perceptions  that  image  of  its  di- 
vine parentage  which  the  antique  world 
worshipped  under  the  personification  of 
Astarte,  Aphrodite,  Venus,  and  recogniz- 
ed as  the  great  creative  principle  lying  at 
the  root  of  all  high  Art. 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  Boehme, 
which  relates  how  Satan,  when  asked  the 
cause  of  the  enmity  of  God  and  his  own 
consequent  downfall,  replied,  —  "I  wish- 
ed to  be  an  Artist,"  So,  according  to 
antique  tradition,  Prometheus  manufac- 
tured a  man  and  woman  of  clay,  animat- 
ed them  with  fire  stolen  from  the  chari- 
ot of  the  Sun,  and  was  punished  for  the 
crime  of  Creation  ;  Titans  chained  him 
to  the  rocks  of  the  Indian  Caucasus  for 
thirty  thousand  years ! 

This  Ideal,  this  Aphrodite  of  old  my- 
thologies, still  reigns  over  the  world  of 
Art,  and  every  truly  noble  effort  of  the 
artist  is  saturated  with  her  spirit,  as  with 
a  religion.  It  is  impossible  for  a  true 
work  of  Art  to  exist,  unless  this  great 
creative  principle  of  Love  be  present  in 
its  inception,  in  its  execution,  in  its  de- 
tail. It  must  be  pervaded  with  the  warmth 
of  human,  passionate  affection.  The  skill 
which  we  are  so  apt  to  worship  is  but 
the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Love.  It 
is  the  means  by  which  this  humanity  is 
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transferred  to  the  work,  and  there  ideal- 
ized in  the  forms  of  Nature.  Thus  the 
test  of  Art  is  in  our  own  hearts.  It  is 
not  something  far  away  from  us,  throw- 
ing into  our  presence  gleaming  reflec- 
tions from  some  supernal  source  of  Light 
and  Beauty ;  but  it  is  very  near  to  us, 

—  so  near,  that,  like  the  other  blessings 
which  lie  at  our  feet,  we  overlook  it  in 
our  far-reaching  searches  after  the  imag- 
inary good.     We,  poor  underlings,  have 
been  taught  in  the  school  of  sad  experi- 
ence the  mortal  agony  of  Love  without 
Skill,  —  the  power  of  perception,  without 
the  power  of  utterance.     We  know  how 
dumb  are  the  sweet  melodies  of  our  souls, 

—  how  fleeting  their  opulent  and  dreamy 
pageantries.    But  we  have  not  fully  learn- 
ed the  utter  emptiness  and  desolation  of 
Skill  without  Love.  We  accept  its  sound- 
ing brass  and  tinkling  cymbals  for  immor- 
tal harmonies.     We  look  reverently  up- 
on its  tortured  marbles  and  its  canvases 
stained  with  academic  knowledge  as  rev- 
elations of  higher  intelligence  ;  forgetting, 
that,  if  we  go  down  to  the  quiet  places 
of  our  own  souls,  we  shall  find  there  the 
universe  reflected,  like  a  microcosm,  in 
the  dark  well-springs,  and  that  out  of 
these  well-springs  in  the  deep  silence  ris- 
es the  beautiful  Ideal,  Anadyomene,  to 
compensate  and  comfort  us  for  the  va- 
cancy of  Life.     If  we  know  ourselves,  it 
is  not  to  the  dogmas  of  critics,  the  artifi- 
cial rules  of  sesthetics,  that  we  most  wisely 
resort  for  judgments  concerning  works  of 
Art.    Though  technical  externals  and  the 
address  of  manipulation  naturally  take 
possession  of  our  senses  and  warp  our 
opinions,  there  are  depths  of  immortal 
Truth  within  us,  rarely  sounded,  indeed, 
but  which  can  afford  a  standard  and  a 
criterion  far  nobler  than  the  schools  can 
give  us. 

The  broken  statues  and  columns  and 
traditions  and  fragmentary  classics  which 
Greece  has  left  us  are  so  still  and  tran- 
quil to  the  eye  and  ear,  that  we  search  in 
vain  for  the  Delphic  wisdom  they  contain, 
till  we  find  it  echoed  in  the  sympathetic 
depths  of  our  souls,  and  repeated  in  the 
half -impalpable  Ideals  there.  It  is  to 
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Greece  that  we  must  look  for  the  external 
type  of  these  Ideals,  whose  existence  we 
but  half  suspect  within  us.  It  is  not  pleas- 
ant, perhaps,  to  think  that  we  were  nearly- 
unconscious  of  the  highest  capacities  of 
our  humanity,  till  we  recognized  their  full 
expression  in  the  ashes  of  a  distant  and 
dead  civilization, — that  we  did  not  know 
ourselves,  till 

"  The  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 
In  pathless  wildernesses" 

uttered  knowledge  to  us  among  the  ghast- 
ly ruins  of  Hellas.  It  is  good  for  us  to 
lend  a  spiritual  ear  to  these  ancient  whis- 
perings, and  hear  nymph  calling  to  nymph 
and  faun  to  faun,  as  they  caper  merrily 
with  the  god  Pan  through  the  silence.  It 
is  good  for  us  to  listen  to  that  "  inextin- 
guishable laughter  "  of  the  happy  immor- 
tals of  Olympus,  ever  mingling  with  all 
the  voices  of  Nature  and  setting  them  to 
the  still  sweet  music  of  humanity, — good, 
because  so  we  are  reminded  how  close 
we  are  to  the  outward  world,  and  how  all 
its  developments  are  figurative  expres- 
sions of  our  near  relationships  with  the 
visible  Beauty  of  things.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  poetic  truths  of  old  religions  exqui- 
sitely vindicate  themselves ;  thus  we  find, 
even  we  moderns,  with  our  downward 
eyes  and  our  wrinkled  brows,  that  we 
still  worship  at  the  mythological  altars 
of  childlike  divinities ;  and  when  we  can 
get  away  from  the  distracting  Bedlam  of 
steam-shrieks  and  machinery,  we  behold 
the  secrets  of  our  own  hearts,  the  Lares 
and  Penates  of  our  own  households,  re- 
ilected  in  the  "  white  ideals  "  on  antique 
vases  and  medallions. 

Abstract  lines  are  the  most  concentrat- 
ed expressions  of  human  ideas,  and,  as 
such,  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  crit- 
ical tests  of  all  theories  of  the  Beautiful. 
Distinguished  from  the  more  usual  and  di- 
rect means  by  which  artists  express  their 
inspirations  and  appeal  to  the  sympathies 
of  men,  distinct  from  the  common  lan- 
guage of  Art,  which  contents  itself  with 
conveying  merely  local  and  individual 
ideas,  abstract  lines  are  recognized  as  the 


grand  hieroglyphic  symbolism  of  the  ag- 
gregate of  human  thought,  the  artistic 
manifestations  of  the  great  human  Cos- 
mos. The  natural  world,  passing  through 
the  mind  of  man,  is  immediately  inter- 
preted and  humanized  by  his  creative 
power,  and  assumes  the  colors,  forms,  and 
harmonies  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Music.  But  abstract  lines,  as  we  find 
them  in  Architecture  and  in  the  ceramic 
arts,  are  the  independent  developments 
of  this  creative  power,  coming  directly 
from  humanity  itself,  and  obtaining  from 
the  outward  world  only  the  most  distant 
motives  of  composition.  Thus  it  is  an 
inevitable  deduction  that  Architecture  is 
the  most  human  of  all  arts,  and  its  lines 
the  most  human  of  all  lines. 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever" ; 

and  the  affectionate  devotion  with  which 
this  gift  is  received  by  finite  intelligences 
from  the  hand  of  God  is  expressed  in 
Art,  when  its  infinite  depth  can  be  so  ex- 
pressed at  all,  in  a  twofold  language, — 
the  one  objective,  the  other  subjective; 
the  one  recalling  the  immediate  source 
of  the  emotion,  and  presenting  it  palpa- 
bly to  the  senses,  arrayed  in  all  the  in- 
effable tenderness  of  Art,  which  is  Love, 
—  the  other,  portraying  rather  the  emo- 
tion than  the  cause  of  it,  and  by  an 
instinctive  and  universal  symbolism  ex- 
pressing the  deep  and  serious  joy  with 
which  the  "  thing  of  beauty  "  is  welcomed 
to  the  heart.  Hence  come  those  lines 
which  aesthetic  writers  term  "  Lines  of 
Beauty,"  so  eloquent  to  us  with  an  un- 
comprehended  meaning,  —  so  near,  and 
yet  so  far, — so  simple,  and  yet  so  mysteri- 
ous,—  so  animated  with  life  and  thought 
and  musical  motion,  and  yet  so  still  and 
serene  and  spiritual.  Links  which  bind 
us  fraternally  to  old  intelligences,  tendrils 
by  which  the  soul  climbs  up  to  a  wider 
view  of  the  glimmering  landscape,  they 
are  grateful  and  consoling  to  us.  We 
look  with  cognizant  eyes  at  their  subtile 
affinities  with  some  unexpressed  part  of 
human  life,  and,  turning  one  to  another, 
are  apt  to  murmur, 

"  We  cannot  understand :  we  love." 
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The  mysteries  of  orb  and  cycle,  with 
which  old  astrologers  girded  human  life, 
and  sought  to  define  from  celestial  phe- 
nomena the  horoscope  of  man,  have  been 
brought  down  to  modern  applications  by 
learned  philosophers  and  mathematicians. 
These  have  labored  with  a  godlike  ener- 
gy and  skill  to  trace  the  interior  relation- 
ships existing  between  the  recondite  rev- 
elations of  their  Geometry,  their  wonderful 
laws  of  mathematical  harmonies  and  uni- 
ties, and  those  lines  which  by  common 
consent  are  understood  to  be  exponential 
of  certain  phases  of  our  own  existence. 
No  well-organized  intellect  can  fail  to 
perceive  that  a  "sublime  and  immortal 
Truth  underlies  these  speculations.  Un- 
doubtedly, in  the  straight  line,  in  the  conic 
sections,  in  the  innumerable  composite 
curves  of  the  mathematician,  lie  the  germs 

'  C> 

of  all  these  symbolic  expressions.  But 
the  artist,  whose  lines  of  Beauty  vary 
continually  with  the  emotions  which  pro- 
duce them,  who  feels  in  his  own  human 
heart  the  irresistible  impulse  which  gives 
an  exquisite  balance  and  poise  to  those 
lines,  cannot  allow  that  the  spirit  of  his 
compositions  is  governed  by  the  exact 
and  rigid  formulas  of  the  philosopher  to 
any  greater  extent  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner than  as  the  numbers  of  the  poet  are 
ruled  by  the  grammar  of  his  language. 
These  formulae  may  be  applied  as  a  cu- 
rious test  to  ascertain  what  strange  sym- 
pathies there  may  be  between  such  lines 
and  the  vast  organic  harmonies  of  Nature 
and  the  Universe ;  but  they  do  not  enter 
into  the  soul  of  their  creation  any  more 
than  the  limitations  of  counterpoint  and 
rhythm  laid  their  incubus  on  the  lyre  of 
Apollo.  The  porches  where  Callicra- 
tes,  Hermogenes,  and  Callimachus  walk- 
ed were  guarded  by  no  such  Cerberus  as 
the  disciples  of  Plato  encountered  at  the 
entrance  of  the  groves  of  the  Acade- 
my,— 


eoru 


" 


"  Let  no  one  ignorant  of  Geometry  enter  here  "  ; 

but  the  divine  Aphrodite  welcomed  all 
mankind  to  the  tender  teachings  of  the 
Wild  Acanthus,  the  Honeysuckle,  and  the 


Sea-Shell,  and  all  the  deep  utterances  of 
boundless  Beauty. 

Truly,  it  is  sad  and  dispiriting  to  the 
artist  to  find  that  all  modern  aesthetical 
writings  limit  and  straiten  the  free  walks 
of  highest  Art  with  strict  laws  deduced 
from  rigid  science,  with  mathematical  pro- 
portions and  the  formal  restrictions  of  fix- 
ed lines  and  curves,  nicely  adapted  from 
the  frigidities  of  Euclid.  The  line  A  B 
must  equal  the  line  C  D ;  somewhere  in 
space  must  be  found  the  centre  or  the 
focus  of  every  curve ;  and  every  angle 
must  subtend  a  certain  arc,  to  be  easily 
found  on  reference  to  the  tables  of  the 
text-books.  "  The  melancholy  days  have 
come  "  for  Art,  when  the  meditative  stu- 
dent finds  his  early  footsteps  loud  among 
these  dry,  withered,  and  sapless  leaves, 
instead  of  brushing  away  the  dews  by  the 
fountains  of  perpetual  youth.  I  am  aware 
of  no  extant  English  work  on  Greek  Lines 
which  does  not  aim  to  reduce  that  mag- 
nificent old  Hellenic  poetry  to  the  cold, 
hard  limitations  of  Geometry.  Modern 
Pharisees  nail  that  antique  Ideal  of  love- 
liness and  purity  to  a  mathematical  cross. 

Now  it  is  capable  of  distinct  proof,  that 
abstract  Lines  of  Beauty,  even  in  a  great- 
er degree  than  any  other  expressions  of 
Art,  are  born  and  baptized  in  Love.  Be- 
cause parabolic  curves  frequently  coin- 
cide with  these  lines,  it  is  no  proof  that 
they  created  them. 

The  Water-Lily,  or  Lotus,  perpetually 
occurs  in  Oriental  mythology  as  the  sub- 
lime and  hallowed  symbol  of  the  produc- 
tive power  in  Nature,  —  the  emblem  of 
that  great  life-giving  principle  which  the 
Hindu  and  the  Egyptian  and  all  early 
nations  instinctively  elevated  to  the  high- 
est and  most  cherished  place  in  their 
Pantheons.  Payne  Knight,  quoted  in 
Mr.  Squier's  work  on  the  "  Antiquities 
of  America,"  ingeniously  attributes  the 
adoption  of  this  symbol  to  the  fact,  that 
the  Lotus,  instead  of  rejecting  its  seeds 
from  the  vessels  where  they  are  germi- 
nated, nourishes  them  in  its  bosom  till 
they  have  become  perfect  plants,  when, 
arrayed  in  all  the  irresistible  panoply 
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of  grace  and  beauty,  tney  spring  forth, 
Minerva-like,  float  down  the  current,  and 
take  root  wherever  deposited.  And  so  it 
was  use.d  by  nearly  all  the  early  peoples  to 
express  the  creative  spirit  which  gives  life 
and  vegetation  to  matter.  Lacshmi,  the 
beautiful  Hindu  goddess  of  abundance, 
corresponding  to  the  Venus  Aphrodite  of 
the  Greeks,  was  called  "  the  Lotus-born," 
as  having  ascended  from  the  ocean  in 
this  flower.  Here,  again,  is  the  inevi- 
table intermingling  of  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  Beauty,  Love,  and  the  Creative 
Power  in  that  pure  triune  medallion  im- 
age which  the  ancients  so  tenderly  cher- 
ished and  so  exquisitely  worshipped  with 
vestal  fires  and  continual  sacrifices  of 
Art.  Old  Father  Nile,  reflecting  in  his 
deep,  mysterious  breast  the  monstrous 
temples  of  Nubia  and  Pylae,  bears  elo- 
quent witness  to  the  earnestness  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  old  votive  homage  to  Isis, 
"the  Lotus-crowned"  Venus  of  Egypt. 
For  the  symbolic  Water-Lily,  recreated  by 
human  Art,  blooms  forever  in  the  capi- 
tals of  Karnac  and  Thebes,  and  wherev- 
er columns  were  reared  and  lintels  laid 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
"  Land  of  Bondage."  It  is  the  key-note 
of  all  that  architecture ;  and  a  brief  ex- 
amination into  the  principles  of  this  new 
birth  of  the  Lotus,  of  the  monumental 
straightening  and  stiffening  of  its  grace- 
ful and  easy  lines,  will  afford  some  in- 
sight into  the  strange  processes  of  the 
human  mind,  when  it  follows  the  grand- 
est impulse  of  Love,  and  out  of  the  mate- 
rial beauties  of  Nature  creates  a  work  of 
Art. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  religion  of 
the  old  Egyptians  led  them  to  regard  this 
life  as  a  mere  temporary  incident,  an  un- 
important phase  of  their  progress  toward 
that  larger  and  grander  state  imaged  to 
them  with  mysterious  sublimity  in  the 
idea  of  Death  or  Eternity.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  belief,  they  expressed  in 
their  dwellings  the  sentiment  of  transito- 
riness  and  vicissitude,  and  in  their  tombs 
the  immortality  of  calm  repose.  And  so 
their  houses  have  crumbled  into  dust 
ages  ago,  but  their  tombs  are  eternal.  In 


all  the  relations  of  Life  the  sentiment  of 
Death  was  present  in  some  form  or  other. 
The  hallowed  mummies  of  their  ancestors 
were  the  most  sacred  mortgages  of  their 
debts,  and  to  redeem  them  speedily  was 
a  point  of  the  highest  honor.  They  had 
corpses  at  their  feasts  to  remind  them 
how  transitory  were  the  glory  and  happi- 
ness of  the  world,  how  eternal  the  tran- 
quillity of  Death. 

Now,  how  was  this  prevailing  idea 
expressed  in  their  Art?  They  looked 
around  them  and  saw  that  all  Organic 

^3 

Life  was  full  of  movement  and  wavy 
lines ;  their  much-loved  Lotus  undulated 
and  bent  playfully  to  the  solemn  flow  of 
the  great  Nile;  the  Ibis  fluttered  with 
continual  motion  ;  their  own  bodies  were 
full  of  ever-changing  curves ;  and  their 
whole  visible  existence  was  unsteady,  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  But  when  the  tem- 
porary Life  was  changed,  and  "  this  mor- 
tal put  on  immortality,"  their  eyes  and 
souls  were  filled  with  the  utter  stillness 
and  repose  of  its  external  aspects;  its 
features  became  rigid  and  fixed,  and  were 
settled  to  an  everlasting  and  immutable 
calm ;  the  vibrating  grace  of  its  lines  de- 
parted, and  their  ever-varying  complexi- 
ty became  simplified,  and  assumed  the 
straightness  and  stiffness  of  Death.  So 
the  straight  line,  the  natural  expression 
of  eternal  repose,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  wavy  line,  which  represents  the  ani- 
mal movements  of  Life,  became  the  mo- 
tive and  spirit  of  their  Art.  The  anoma- 
ly of  Death  in  Life  was  present  in  every 
development  of  the  creative  faculty,  and 
no  architectural  feature  <jould  be  so  slight 
and  unimportant  as  not  to  be  thoroughly 
permeated  with  this  sentiment.  The  ten- 
der and  graceful  lines  of  the  Lotus  be- 
came sublime  and  monumental  under  the 
religious  loyalty  of  Egyptian  chisels ;  and 
these  lines,  whether  grouped  or  single, 
in  the  severity  of  their  fateful  repose,  in 
their  stateliness  and  immobility,  wherever 
found,  are  awful  with  the  presence  of  a 
grand  serious  humanity  long  passed  away 
from  any  other  contact  with  living  creat- 
ures. The  rendering  of  the  human  form, 
under  this  impulse  of  Art,  produced  re- 
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suits  in  which  the  idea  of  mutability  was 
so  overwhelmed  in  this  grandeur  of  im- 
mortality, that  we  cry 

"  0  melancholy  eyes ! 

0  vacant  eyes !  from  which  the  soul  has  gone 
To  gaze  in  other  lands," 

bend  not  upon  us,  living  and  loving  mor- 
tals, that  stony  stare  of  death,  —  lest  we 
too,  as  smit  with  the  basilisk,  be  turned 
into  monumental  stone,  and  all  the  dear 
grace  and  movement  of  life  be  lost  for- 
ever ! 

"  Solid-set, 

And  moulded  in  colossal  calm," 

all  the  lines  of  this  lost  Art  thus  recall 
the  sentiment  of  endless  repose,  and  even 
the  necessary  curves  of  its  mouldings 
are  dead  with  straightness.  The  Love 
which  produced  these  lines  was  not  the 
passionate  Love  which  we  understand 
and  feel ;  they  were  not  the  result  of  a 
sensuous  impulse ;  but  the  Egyptian  art- 
ist seemed  ever  to  be  standing  alone  in 
the  midst  of  a  trackless  and  limitless  des- 
ert,—  around  him  earth  and  sky  meeting 
with  no  kiss  of  affection,  no  palpitating 
embrace  of  mutual  sympathy ;  he  felt 
himself  encircled  by  a  calm  and  pitiless 
Destiny,  the  cold  expression  of  a  Fate 
from  which  he  could  not  flee,  and  in  him- 
self the  centre  and  soul  of  it  all.  Op- 
pressed thus  with  a  vast  sense  of  spiritual 
loneliness,  when  he  uttered  the  inspira- 
tions of  Art,  the  memories  of  playful 
palms  and  floating  lilies  and  fluttering 
wings,  though  they  came  warm  to  the 
Love  of  his  heart,  were  attuned  in  the 
outward  expression  to  the  deep,  solemn, 
prevailing  monotone  of  his  humanity. 
His  Love  for  the  Lotus  and  the  Ibis, 
more  profound  than  the  passion  of  the 
senses,  dwelt  serene  in  the  bottom  of  his 
soul,  and  thence  came  forth  transfigured 
and  dedicated  to  the  very  noblest  uses  of 
Life.  And  this  is  the  Art  of  Egypt. 

But  among  all  the  old  nations  which 
have  perished  with  their  gods,  Greece 
appeals  to  our  closest  sympathies.  She 
looks  upon  us  with  the  smile  of  childhood, 
free,  contented,  and  happy,  with  no  as- 
cetic self-denials  to  check  her  wild-flower 
growth,  no  stern  religion  to  bind  the  lib- 


erty of  her  actions.  All  her  external 
aspects  are  in  harmony  with  the  weak- 
ness and  the  strength  of  human  nature. 
We  recognize  ourselves  in  her,  and  find 
all  the  characteristics  of  our  own  human- 
ity there  developed  into  a  theism  so  di- 
vine, clothed  with  a  personification  so 
exquisite  and  poetical,  that  the  Hellenic 
mythology  seems  still  to  live  in  our  hearts, 
a  silent  and  shadowy  religion  without  cer- 
emonies or  altars  or  sacrifices.  The  fes- 
tive gods  of  the  "  Iliad  "  made  man  a  deity 
to  himself,  and  his  soul  the  dwelling-place 
of  Ideal  Beauty.  In  this  Ideal  they  lived 
and  moved  and  had  their  being,  and  came 
forth  thence,  bronze,  marble,  chrysele- 
phantine, a  statuesque  and  naked  hu- 
manity, chaste  in  uncomprehended  sin 
and  glorified  in  antique  virtue.  The 
Beauty  of  this  natural  Life  and  the  Love 
of  it  was  the  soul  of  the  Greek  Ideal ;  and 
the  nation  continually  cherished  and  cul- 
tivated and  refined  this  Ideal  with  im- 
pulses from  groves  of  Arcadia,  vales  of 
Tempe,  and  flowery  slopes  of  Attica,  from 
the  manliness  of  Olympic  Games  and 
the  loveliness  of  Spartan  Helens.  They 
cherished  and  cultivated  and  refined  it, 
because  here  they  set  up  their  altars  to 
known  gods  and  worshipped  attributes 
which  they  could  understand.  The  Ideal 
was  their  religion,  and  the  Art  which  came 
from  it  the  expression  of  their  highest 
aspiration. 

Lines  of  Beauty,  produced  in  such  a 
soil,  were  not,  as  might  at  first  be  sup- 
posed, tropic  growths  of  wanton  and  lux- 
urious curves,  wild,  spontaneous  utter- 
ances of  superabundant  Life.  The  finely 
studied  perception  of  the  Greek  artist 
admitted  no  merely  animal,  vegetable, 
instinctive,  licentious  renderings  of  what 
Nature  was  ever  giving  him  with  a  liberal 
hand  in  the  whorls  of  shells,  the  veins  of 
leaves,  the  life  of  flames,  the  convolutions 
of  serpents,  the  curly  tresses  of  woman, 
the  lazy  grace  of  clouds,  the  easy  sway 
of  tendrils,  flowers,  and  human  motion. 
He  was  no  literal  interpreter  of  her  whis- 
pered secrets.  But  the  Grace  of  his 
Art  was  a  deliberate  grace,  —  a  grace  of  , 
thought  and  study.  His  lines  were  crea- 
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tlons,  and  not  instincts  or  imitations.  They 
came  from  the  depth  of  his  Love,  and  it 
was  his  religion  so  to  nurture  and  edu- 
cate his  sensitiveness  to  Beauty  and  his 
power  to  love  and  create  it,  that  his  works 
of  Art  should  be  deeds  of  passionate  wor- 
ship and  expressions  of  a  godlike  human- 
ity. Unlike  the  Egyptian's,  there  was 
nothing  in  his  creed  to  check  the  sweet 
excess  of  Life,  and  no  grim  shadow, 
"  feared  of  man,"  scared  him  in  his  walks, 
or  preached  to  him  sermons  of  mortality 
in  the  stones  and  violets  of  the  wayside. 
Life  was  hallowed  and  dear  to  him  for  its 
own  sake.  He  saw  it  was  lovable,  and  he 
made  it  the  theme  of  his  noblest  poems, 
his  subtilest  philosophies,  and  his  highest 
Art  Hence  the  infinite  joy  and  endless 
laughter  on  Olympus,  the  day-long  feast- 
ing, the  silver  stir  of  strings  in  the  hollow 
shell  of  the  exquisite  Phoebus,  "  the  soft 
song  of  the  Muse  with  voices  sweetly  re- 
plying." 

I  believe  that  all  true  Lines  of  Grace 
and  Beauty,  in  their  highest,  intellectual, 
human  significance,  may  be  concentrated 
and  expressed  in  one  ;  not  a  precise  and 
exact  line,  like  a  formula  of  mathematics, 
to  which  the  neophyte  can  refer  for  de- 
ductions of  Grace  to  suit  any  premises  or 
conditions.  This,  of  course,  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  beautiful  design  ;  and  the 
ingenious  Hay,  who  maintains  that  his 
"  composite  ellipse  "  is  capable  of  univer- 
sal application  in  the  arts  of  ornamental 
composition,  and  that  by  its  use  any  de- 
sirable lines  in  mouldings  or  vases  can  be 
mechanically  produced,  especially  Greek 
lines,  falls  into  the  grave  error  of  endeav- 
oring to  materialize  and  fix  that  animu- 
la  vagula,  blandula,  that  coy  and  evasive 
spirit  of  Art,  which  is  its  peculiar  charac- 
teristic, and  gives  to  its  works  inspiration, 
harmony,  and  poetic  sentiment.  Ideal 
Beauty  can  be  hatched  from  no  geomet- 
rical eggs.  But  the  line  which  I  refer  to, 
as  the  expression  of  most  subtile  Grace, 
pretends  to  be  merely  a  type  of  that  large 
language  of  forms  with  which  the  most 
refined  intellects  of  antiquity  uttered  their 
Love,  and  their  joyful  worship  of  Aphro- 
dite. This  line,  of  course,  is  Greek. 


The  three  great  distinctive  eras  of 
Art,  in  a  purely  psychological  sense,  have 
been  the  Egyptian,  the  Grecian,  and  the 
Romanesque,  —  including  in  the  latter 
term  both  Roman  Art  itself  and  all  sub- 
sequent Art,  whether  derived  directly  or 
indirectly  from  Rome,  as  the  Byzantine, 
the  Moresque,  the  Mediaeval,  and  the 
Renaissance.  Selecting  the  most  char- 
acteristic works  to  which  these  great  eras 
respectively  gave  birth,  it  is  not  difficult, 
by  comparison,  to  ascertain  the  master- 
spirit, or  type,  to  which  each  of  these 
three  families  may  be  reduced.  If  we 
place  these  types  side  by  side,  the  re- 
sult will  be  as  in  the  diagram,  present- 
ing to  the  eye,  at  one  view,  the  concen- 
tration of  three  civilizations,  DESTINY, 
LOVE,  and  LIFE  ;  —  Destiny,  finding  ut- 
terance in  tlie  stern  and  inflexible  sim- 
plicity of  the  tombs  and  obelisks  of  Egypt ; 
Love,  expressing  itself  in  the  statuesque 
and  thoughtful  grace  of  Grecian  temples, 
statues,  and  urns;  Life,  in  the  sensuous 
and  impulsive  change,  evident  in  all  the 
developments  of  Art,  since  Greece  be- 
came Achaia,  a  province  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Here  we  behold  the  perpetual 
youth,  the  immortal  genius  of  Hellas, 
tempering  the  solid  repose  of  Egypt  with 
the  passion  of  Life.  This  intermediate 
Beauty  is  the  essence  of  the  age  of  Peri- 
cles ;  and  in  it  "the  capable  eye."  may 
discover  the  pose  of  the  Cnidian  Venus 
of  Praxiteles,  of  the  Jupiter  Olympius  of 
Phidias,  and  the  other  lost  wonders  of 
ancient  chisels,  and,  more  directly,  the 
tender  severity  of  Doric  capitals,  and  the 
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secret  grace  of  the  shafts  of  the  Parthe- 
non. 

You  remember  Pliny's  account  of  the 
visit  of  Apelles  to  the  great  painter  Pro- 
togenes,  at  Rhodes  ;  —  how,  not  finding 
him  at  home,  Apelles  inscribed  a  line  up- 
on a  board,  assuring  the  slave  that  this 
line  would  signify  to  the  master  who  had 
been  to  see  him.  Whatever  the  line 
was,  Protogenes,  we  hear,  recognized  in 
it  the  hand  of  the  greatest  limner  of 
Greece.  It  was  the  signature  of  that 
Ideal,  known  to  the  antique  world  by  its 
wider  developments  in  the  famous  pic- 
tures of  the  Venus  Anadyomene,  and 
Alexander  with  the  Thunderbolt,  hung 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 

The  gravity  with  which  this  apparently 
trifling  anecdote  is  given  us  from  antiq- 
uity evidently  proves  that  it  was  one  of 
the  household  tales  of  old  Greece.  Ik 
did  not  seem  absurd  in  those  times,  when 
Art  was  recognized  as  a  great  Unity,  an 
elaborate  system  of  infinite  language 
founded  on  the  simplest  elements  of 
Life,- and  in  its  grandest  and  widest  flow- 
ings  bearing  ever  in  its  bosom,  like  a 
great  river,  the  memory  of  the  little 
weeping  Naiad  far  up  among  the  moun- 
tains with  he-r  "  impoverished  urn."  And 
so  every  great  national  Art,  growing  up 
naturally  out  of  the  necessities  of  an  ear- 
nest people,  expressing  the  grand  mo- 
tives of  their  Life,  as  that  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Egyptians  and  the  medieval  na- 
tions of  Europe,  is  founded  on  the  sim- 
plest laws.  So  long  as  these  laws  are 
obeyed  in  simplicity  and  Love,  Art  is 
good  and  true  ;  so  long  as  it  remembers 
the  purity  and  earnestness  of  its  child- 
hood, the  strength  that  is  ordained  out  of 
the  mouth  of  babes  is  present  in  all  its 
expressions ;  but  when  it  spreads  itself 
abroad  in  the  fens  and  marshes  of  hu- 
manity, it  has  lost  the  purity  of  its  aim, 
the  singleness  and  unity  of  its  action, — 
it  becomes  stagnant,  and  sleeps  in  the 
Death  of  Idleness. 

Therefore  I  believe  in  the  expressive- 
ness of  single  lines  as  symbols  of  the 
grandest  phases  of  human  Life.  And 
when  one  studies  Greek  Art,  the  whole 


motive  of  it  seems  so  childlike  and  so 
simple  that  the  impulse  to  seek  for  that 
little  Naiad  which  is  the  fountain  and 
source  of  it  all  is  irresistible.      Look  at 
the  line  I  have  traced,  and  see  if  there  is 
not  a  curious  humanity  about  it.     It  is 
impossible  to  produce  it  with  a  wanton 
flourish  of  the  pencil,  as  I  have  done  in 
that  wavy,  licentious  curve,  which  Ho- 
garth, in  his  quaint  "Analysis  of  Beau- 
ty," assumes  as  the  line  of  true  Grace  ; 
nor  yet  are  its  infinite  motions  governed 
by  any  cold  mathematical  laws.     In  it  is 
the  earnest  and  deliberate  labor  of  Love. 
There   are   thought   and   tenderness   in 
every  instant  of  it ;  but  this  thought  is 
grave  and  almost  solemn,  and  this  ten- 
derness is  chastened  and  purified  by  wise 
reserve.     Measure  it  by  time,  and  you 
will  find  it  no  momentary  delight,  no  vo- 
luptuous excess  which  comes  and  goes  in 
a  breath ;  but  there  is  a  whole  cycle  of 
deep  human  feeling  in  it.     It  is  the  se- 
rene joy  of  a  nation,  and  not  the  pas- 
sionate  impulse   of   a   man.      Observe, 
from  beginning  to  end,  its  intention  is  to 
give  expression  by  the  serpentine  line  to 
that  sentiment  of  beautiful   Life  which 
was  the  worship  of  the  Greeks  :  but  they 
did  not  toss  it  off,  like  a  wine-cup  at  a 
feast.     They  prolonged  it  through  all  the 
varied  emotions  of  a  lifetime  with  exqui- 
site art,  making  it  the  path  of  their  edu- 
cation in  childhood  and  of  their  wider  ex- 
perience as  men.     All  the  impulses  of  hu- 
manity they  bent  to  a  kindly  parallelism 
with  it.     This  is  that  famous  principle 
of  Variety  in  Unity  which  St.  Augustine 
and  hosts  of  other  philosophers  consider- 
ed the  true  Ideal  of  Beauty.     Start  with, 
this  line  from  the  top  upon  its  journey- 
ing :  look  at  the  hesitation  of  it,  ere  it 
launches  into  action  ;  how  it  cherishes  its 
resources,  and  gathers  up  its  strength !  — 
with  a  confidence  in  its  beautiful  Destiny, 
and  yet  a  chaste  shrinking  from  the  full 
enjoyment  of  it,  how  inevitably,  but  how 
purely,  it  yields  itself  up  to  the  sudden 
curve !     It  does  not  embrace  this  curve 
with  a  sensuous  sweep,  nor  does  it,  like 
Sappho,  throw  itself  with  quick  passion 
into  the  tide.     It  enters  with  maidenly 
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and  dignified  reserve  into  its  new  Life ; 

c3 

and  then  how  is  this  new  Life  spent  ?  As 
you  glance  at  it,  it  seems  almost  ascetic, 
and  reminds  you  of  the  rigid  fatalism  of 
Egypt.  Its  grace  is  almost  strangled,  as 
those  other  serpents  were  in  the  grasp 
of  the  child  Hercules.  But  if  you  watch 
it  attentively,  you  will  find  it  ever  chang- 
ing, though  with  subtilest  refinement,  ev- 
er human,  and  true  to  the  great  laws  of 
emotion.  There  is  no  straight  line  here, 
—  no  Death  in  Life,  —  but  the  severi- 
ty and  composure  of  intellectual  medita- 
tion,—  meditation,  moving  with  serious 
pleasure  along  the  grooves  of  happy 
change,  — 

"  As  all  the  motions  of  its  starry  train 

Were  governed  by  a  strain 
Of  music,  audible  to  it  alone!  " 

As  the  eye  is  cheated  out  of  its  rectitude, 
following  this  grave  delight,  and  seems  to 
dilate  and  grow  dreamy  in  the  cool  shade 
of  imaginative  cloisters  and  groves,  the 
wanton  joyousness  of  Life,  with  its  long 
waving  lily-stems  and  the  luscious  pend- 
ing of  vines,  comes  with  dim  recollections 
into  the  mind,  but  modified  by  a  certain 
habitual  chastity  of  thought.  Follow  the 
line  still  farther,  and  you  will  find  it 
grateful  to  the  sight,  neither  fatiguing 
with  excess  of  monotony  nor  cloying  the 
appetite  with  change.  And  when  the 
round  hour  is  full  and  the  end  comes, 
this  end  is  met  by  a  Fate,  which  does 
not  clip  with  the  shears  of  Atropos  and 
leave  an  aching  void,  but  fulfils  itself  in 
gentleness  and  peace.  The  line  bends 
quietly  and  unconsciously  towards  the 
beautiful  consummation,  and  then  dies, 
because  its  work  is  done. 

This  is  the  way  the  Greeks  made  that 
Line  which  represents  to  "the  capable 
eye"  the  true  Attic  civilization.  And 
when  we  examine  the  innumerable  lines 
of  Grecian  architecture,  we  find  that  they 
never  for  an  instant  lost  sight  of  this 
Ideal.  The  fine  humanity  of  it  was  ev- 
erywhere present,  and  mingled  not  only 
with  such  grand  and  heroic  lines  as  those 
of  the  sloping  pediments  and  long-drawn 
entablatures  of  the  Parthenon  and  The- 


seion,  bending  them  into  curves  so  subtile- 
ly  modulated  that  our  coarse  perceptions 
did  not  perceive  the  variations  from  the 
dead  straight  lines  till  the  careful  ad- 
measurements of  Penrose  and  Cockerel 
and  their  confreres  of  France  assured  us 
of  the  fact,  —  not  only  did  it  make  these 
enormous  harp-strings  vibrate  with  deep 
human  soul-music,  but  there  is  not  an 
abstract  line  in  moulding,  column,  or 
vase,  belonging  to  old  Greece  or  the  isl- 
ands of  the  JEgean  or  Ionia  or  the  col- 
onies of  Italy,  which  does  not  have  the 
same  intensity  of  meaning,  the  same  stat- 
uesque Life  of  thought.  Besides,  I  very 
much  doubt  if  the  same  line,  in  all  its 
parts  and  proportions,  is  ever  repeated 
twice, — certainly  not  with  any  emphasis ; 
and  this  is  following  out  the  great  law  of 
our  existence,  which  varies  the  emotion 
infinitely  with  the  occasion  which  pro- 
duced it.  Let -us  suppose,  for  example, 
that  a  moulding  was  needed  to  crown  a 
column  with  fitting  glory  and  grace. 
Now  the  capital  of  a  column  may  fairly 
be  called  the  throne  of  Ideal  expression  ; 
it  is  the  cour  d'honneur  of  Art.  The 
architect  in  this  emergency  did  not  set 
himself  at  "  the  antique,"  and  seek  for  au- 
thorities, and  reproduce  and  copy ;  for  he 
desired  not  only  an  abstract  line  of  Beau- 
ty there,  but  a  line  which  in  every  re- 
spect should  answer  all  the  requirements 
of  its  peculiar  position,  a  line  which  should 
have  its  individual  and  essential  relation- 
ships with  the  other  lines  around  it,  those 
of  shaft,  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice, 
should  swell  its  fitting  melody  into  the 
great  fugue.  And  so,  between  the  sum- 
mit of  the  long  shaft  and  that  square  block, 
the  abacus,  on  which  reposes  the  dead 
weight  of  the  lintel  of  Greece,  the  Doric 
echinus  was  fashioned,  crowning  the  se- 
rene Atlas-labor  of  the  column  with  ex- 
quisite glory,  and  uniting  the  upright  and 
horizontal  masses  of  the  order  with  a 
marriage  ring,  whose  beauty  is  its  per- 
fect fitness.  The  profile  of  this  moulding 
may  be  rudely  likened  to  the  upper  and 
middle  parts  of  the  line  assumed  as  the 
representative  of  the  Greek  Ideal.  But 
it  varied  ever  with  the  exigency  of  cir- 
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cumstances.  Over  the  short  and  solid 
shafts  of  Piestum,  it  became  flat  and  al- 
most horizontal ;  they  needed  there  an 
expression  of  emphatic  and  sudden  grace ; 
they  meet  the  abacus  with  a  moulding  of 
passionate  energy,  in  which  the  soft  un- 
dulations of  Beauty  are  nearly  lost  in  a 
masculine  earnestness  of.  purpose.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  more  slender  and 
feminine  columns  of  the  Parthenon  glide 
into  the  echinus  with  gentleness  and  sweet- 
ness, crown  themselves  with  a  diadem  of 
chastity,  as  if  it  grew  there  by  Fate,  pre- 
ordained from  the  base  of  the  shaft,  like 
a  flower  from  the  root.  It  was  created 
as  with  "  the  Dorian  mood  of  soft  record- 
ers." Between  these  two  extremes  there 
is  an  infinity  of  change,  everywhere  mod- 
ified and  governed  by  "  the  study  of  im- 
agination." 

The  same  characteristics  of  nervous 
grace  and  severe  intellectual  restraint 
are  found  wherever  the  true  Greek  art- 
ist put  his  hand  and  his  heart  to  work. 
Every  moulding  bears  the  impress  of  ut- 
ter refinement,  and  modulates  the  light 
which  falls  upon  it  with  exquisite  and 
harmonious  gradations  of  shade.  The 
sun,  as  it  touches  it,  makes  visible  music 
there,  as  if  it  were  the  harp  of  Memnon, — 
now  giving  us  a  shadow-line  sharp,  strict, 
and  defined,  now  drawing  along  a  beam  of 
quick  and  dazzling  light,  and  now  dying 
away  softly  and  insensibly  into  cool  shade 
again.  All  the  phenomena  of  reflected 
lights,  half  lights,  and  broken  lights  are 
brought  in  and  attuned  to  the  great  dae- 
dal melody  of  the  edifice.  The  antiqui- 
ties of  Attica  afford  nothing  frivolous  or 
capricious  or  merely  fanciful,  no  playful 
extravagances  or  wanton  meanderings  of 
line  ;  but  ever  loyal  to  the  purity  of  a 
high  Ideal,  they  present  to  us,  even  from 
their  ruins,  a  wonderful  and  very  evi- 
dent Unity  of  expression,  pervading  and 
governing  every  possible  mood  and  man- 
ner of  thought.  No  phase  of  Art  that 
ever  existed  gives  us  a  line  so  very  hu- 
man and  simple  in  itself  as  this  Greek 
type,  and  so  pliable  to  all  the  uses  of  mon- 
umental language.  If  this  type  were  a 
mere  mathematical  type,  its  applicabili- 


ty to  the  expression  of  human  emotions 
would  be  limited  to  a  formalism  absolute- 
ly fatal  to  the  freedom  of  thought  in  Art 
But  because  it  has  its  birth  in  intense 
Love,  in  refined  appreciation  of  all  the 
movements  of  Life  and  all  the  utterances 
of  Creation,  because  it  is  the  humanized 
essence  of  these  motions  and  develop- 
ments, it  becomes  thus  an  inestimable 
Unity,  containing  within  itself  the  germs 
of  a  new  world  of  ever  new  delight. 

When  this  type  in  Greek  Art  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  interpretation  of 
natural  forms  into  architectural  language, 
we  shall  curiously  discover  that  the  cre- 
ative pride  of  the  artist  and  his  rever- 
ence for  the  integrity  of  his  Ideal  were  so 
great,  that  he  not  only  subjected  these 
forms  to. a  rigid  subservience  to  the  ab- 
stract line  till  Nature  was  nearly  lost  in 
Art,  uut  the  immediate  adoption  of  these 
forms  under  any  circumstances  was  lim- 
ited to  some  three  or  four  of  the  most 
ordinary  vegetable  productions  of  Greece 
and  to  one  sea-shell.  This  wise  reserve 
and  self-restraint,  among  the  boundless 
riches  of  a  delicious  climate  and  a  soil 
teeming  with  fertility,  present  to  us  the 
best  proof  of  the  fastidious  purity  of  ar- 
tistic intentions.  Nature  poured  out  at 
the  feet  of  the  Greek  artist  a  most  plen- 
teous offering,  and  the  lap  of  Flora  over- 
flowed for  him  with  tempting  garlands  of 
Beauty ;  but  he  did  not  gather  these  up 
with  any  greedy  and  indiscriminate  hand, 
he  did  not  intoxicate  himself  at  the  har- 
vest of  the  vineyard.  Full  of  the  divinity 
of  high  purpose,  and  intent  upon  the  no- 
bler aim  of  creating  a  pure  work  of  Art, 
he  considered  serenely  what  were  his 
needs  for  decoration,  took  lovingly  a  few 
of  the  most  ordinary  forms,  and,  study- 
ing the  creative  sentiment  of  them,  breath- 
ed a  new  and  immortal  life  into  them, 
and  tenderly  and  hesitatingly  applied 
them  to  the  work  of  illustrating  his  grand 
Ideal.  These  leaves  and  flowers  were 
selected  not  for  their  own  sake,  though 
he  felt  them  to  be  beautiful,  but  for  the 
decorative  motive  they  suggested,  the  hu- 
manity there  was  in  them,  and  tlie  har- 
mony they  had  with  the  emergencies  of 
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his  design.  The  design  was  not  bent  to 
accommodate  them,  but  they  were  trans- 
lated and  lifted  up  into  the  sphere  of 
Art. 

A  drawing  of  the  Ionic  capitals  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  Polias  in  the  Erech- 
theum  is  accessible  to  nearly  everybody. 
It  is  well  to  turn  to  it  and  see  what  use 
the  Greeks,  under  such  impulses,  made 
of  the  Wild  Honeysuckle  and  of  Sea- 
Shells.  Perhaps  this  capital  affords  one 
of  the  most  instructive  epitomes  of  Greek 
Art,  inasmuch  as  in  its  composition  use  is 
made  of  so  much  that  Nature  gave,  and 
those  gifts  are  so  tenderly  modelled  and 
wrought  into  such  exquisite  harmony  and 
eloquent  repose.  Examine  the  volute  : 
this  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  mathe- 
matical result  that  can  be  found  in  Gre- 
cian architecture  ;  yet  this  very  approxi- 
mation is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
Art.  No  geometrical  rule  has  been  dis- 
covered which  can  exactly  produce  the 
spirals  of  the  Erechtheum,  nor  can  they 
be  found  in  shells.  In  avoiding  the  exu- 
berance of  the  latter  and  the  rigid  for- 
malism of  the  former,  a  work  of  human 
thought  and  Love  has  been  evolved. 
Follow  one  of  these  volutes  with  your 
eye  from  its  centre  outwards,  taking  all 
its  congeries  of  lines  into  companionship ; 
you  find  your  sympathies  at  once  strange- 
ly engaged.  There  is  an  intoxication  in 
the  gradual  and  melodious  expansion  of 
these  curves.  They  seem  to  be  full  of 
destiny,  bearing  you  along,  as  upon  an 
inevitable  tide,  towards  some  larger  sphere 
of  action.  Ere  you  have  grown  weary 
with  the  monotony  of  the  spiral,  you  find 
that  the  system  of  lines  which  compose  it 
gradually  leave  their  obedience  to  the 
centrifugal  forces  of  the  volute,  and,  as- 
suming new  relationships  of  parts,  sweep 
gracefully  across  the  summit  of  the  shaft, 
and  become  presently  entangled  in  the 
reversed  motion  of  the  other  volute,  at 
whose  centre  Ariadne  seems  to  stand, 
gathering  together  all  the  clues  of  this 
labyrinth  of  Beauty.  This  may  seem 
fanciful  to  one  who  regards  these  things 
as  matters  of  formalism.  But  inasmuch 
as,  to  the  studious  eye  of  affection,  they 


suggest  human  action  and  human  sympa- 
thies, this  is  a  proof  that  they  had  their 
birth  in  some  corresponding  affection.   It 
is  the  inanimate  body  of  Geometry  made 
spiritual  and  living  by  the  Love  of  the  hu- 
man heart.    And  when  a  later  generation 
reduced  the  Ionic  volutes  to  rule,  and  en- 
deavored to  inscribe  them  with  the  gyra- 
tions of  the  compass,  they  have  no  fur- 
ther interest  for  us,  save  as  a  mathemat- 
ical  problem   with   an   unknown    value 
equal  to  a  mysterious  symbol  a:,  in  which 
the  soul  takes  no  comfort.    But  true  Art, 
using  the  volute,  inevitably  makes  it  el- 
oquent with  an  intensity  of  meaning,  a 
delicacy  of  expression,  which  awaken  cer- 
tain very  inward  and  very  poetic  senti- 
ments, akin  to  those  from  which  it  was 
evolved  in  the  process  of  creation.   When 
we  reasonably  regard  the  printed  words 
of  an  author,  we  not  only  behold  an  in- 
genious collection  of  alphabetical  sym- 
bols, but  are  placed  by  them  in  direct 
contact   with   the   mind   which   brought 
them  together,  and,  for  the  moment,  our 
train  of  thought  so  entirely  coincides  with 
that  of  the  writer,  that,  though  perhaps 
he  died  centuries  ago,  he  may  be  said  to 
live  again  in  us.     This  great  work  of 
architectural  Art  has  the  same  immortal 
life ;  and  though  it  may  not  so  often  find 
a  heart  capable  of  discerning  the  senti- 
ment and  intention  of  it  under  the  out- 
ward lines,  yet  that  heart,  when  found, 
is  touched  very  deeply  and  very  tenderly. 
We  imbibe  the  creative  impulse  of  the 
artist,  and  the  beautiful  thing  has  a  new 
life  in  our  affections.     Studying  it,  we  be- 
come artists  and  poets  ere  we  are  aware. 
The  alphabet  becomes  a  living  soul. 

Under  the  volutes  of  this  capital,  and 
belting  the  top  of  the  shaft,  is  a  broad  band 
of  ornamentation,  so  happy  and  effectual 
in  its  uses,  and  so  pure  and  perfect  in  its 
details,  that  a  careful  examination  of  it 
will,  perhaps,  afford  us  some  knowledge 
of  that  spiritual  essence  in  the  antique 
Ideal  out  of  which  arose  the  silent  and 
motionless  Beauty  of  Greek  marbles. 

Here  are  brought  together  the  sentiments 
of  certain  vegetable  productions  of  Greece, 
but  sentiments  so  entirely  subordinated  to 
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the  flexure  of  the  abstract  line,  that  their 
natural  significance  is  almost  lost  in  a  new 
and  more  human  meaning.  Here  is  the 
Honeysuckle,  the  wildest,  the  most  elastic 
and  undulating  of  plants,  under  the  severe 
discipline  of  order  and  artistic  symmetry, 
assuming  a  strict  and  chaste  propriety,  .a 
formal  elegance,  which  render  it  at  once 
monumental  and  dignified.  The  harmo- 
nious succession  and  repetition  of  parts, 
the  graceful  contrasts  of  curves  and  the 
strict  poise  and  balance  of  them,  their 
unity  in  variety,  their  entire  subjection 
to  aesthetic  laws,  their  serious  and  em- 
phatic earnestness  of  purpose,  —  these 
qualities  combine  in  the  creation  of  one 
of  the  purest  works  of  Art  ever  conceiv- 
ed by  the  human  mind.  It  is  called  the 
Ionic  Anthemion,  and  suggests  in  its  com- 
position all  the  creative  powers  of  Greece. 
Its  value  is  not  alone  in  the  sensuous 
gratification  of  the  eye,  as  with  the  Ara- 
besque tangles  of  the  Alhambra,  but  it  is 
.more  especially  in  its  complete  intellec- 
tual expression,  the  evidence  there  is  in 
it  of  thoughtfulness  and  judgment  and 
deliberate  care.  The  inventor  studied 
not  alone  the  plant,  but  his  own  spiritu- 
al relationships  with  it ;  and  ere  he  made 
his  interpretation,  he  considered  how,  in 
mythological  traditions,  each  flower  once 
bore  a  human  shape,  and  how  Daphne 
and  Syrinx,  Narcissus  and  Philemon,  and 
those  other  idyllic  beings,  were  eased  of 
the  stress  of  human  emotions  by  becom- 
ing Laurels  and  Reeds  and  Daffodils  and 
sturdy  Oaks,  and  how  human  nature  was 
thus  diffused  through  all  created  things 
and  was  epigrammatically  expressed  in 
them. 

"And  he,  with  many  feelings,  many  thoughts, 
Made  up  a  meditative  joy,  and  found 
Keligious  meanings  in  the  forms  of  Nature." 


Like  Faustus,  he  was  permitted  to  look 
into  her  deep  bosom,  as  into  the  bosom  of 
a  friend, — to  find  his  brothers  in  the  still 
wood,  in  the  air,  and  in  the  water,— to  see 
himself  and  the  mysterious  wonders  of  his 
own  breast  in  the  movements  of  the  ele- 
ments. And  so  he  took  Nature  as  a  fig- 
urative exponent  of  humanity,  and  ex- 
tracted the  symbolic  truths  from  her  pro- 
ductions, and  used  them  nobly  in  his  Art. 

Garbett,  an  English  aesthetical  writer, 
assures  us  that  the  Anthemion  bears  not 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  Honey- 
suckle or  any  other  plant,  "being  no 
representation  of  anything  in  Nature,  but 
simply  the  necessary  result  of  the  com- 
plete and  systematic  attempt  to  combine 
unity  and  variety  by  the  principle  of 
gradation"  But  here  he  speaks  like  a 
geometer,  and  not  like  an  artist.  He 
seeks  rather  for  the  resemblance  of  form 
than  the  resemblance  of  spirit,  and,  fail- 
ing to  realize  the  object  of  his  search,  he 
endeavors  to  find  a  cause  for  this  exqui- 
site effect  in  pure  reason.  With  equal 
perversity,  Poe  endeavored  to  persuade 
the  public  that  his  "  Raven "  was  the  re- 
sult of  mere  sesthetical  deductions ! 

And  here  the  old  burden  of  our  song 
must  once  again  be  heard :  If  we  would 
know  the  golden  secret  of  the  Greek 
Ideal,  we  must  ourselves  first  learn  how 
to  love  with  the  wisdom  and  chastity  of 
old  Hellenic  passion.  We  must  sacrifice 
Taste  and  Fancy  and  Prejudice,  whose 
specious  superficialities  are  embodied  in 
the  errors  of  modern  Art, — we  must  sac- 
rifice these  at  the  shrine  of  the  true  Aph- 
rodite ;  else  the  modern  Procrustes  will 
continue  to  stretch  and  torture  Greek 
Lines  on  geometrical  beds,  and  the  £es- 
thetic  Pharisees  around  us  will  still  cru- 
cify the  Greek  Ideal. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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THE   ROSE   ENTHRONED. 

IT  melts  and  seethes,  the  chaos  that  shall  nrow 

o 

To  adamant  beneath  the  house  of  life : 
In  hissing  hatred  atoms  clash,  and  go 
To  meet  intenser  strife. 

And  ere  that  fever  leaves  the  granite  veins, 

Down  thunders  o'er  the  waste  a  torrid  sea : 
Now  Flood,  now  Fire,  alternate  despot  reigns,  — 
Immortal  foes  to  be. 

Built  by  the  warring  elements,  they  rise, 

The  massive  earth-foundations,  tier  on  tier, 
Where  slimy  monsters  with  unhuman  eyes 
Their  hideous  heads  uprear. 

The  building  of  the  world  is  not  for  you 

That  glare  upon  each  other,  and  devour : 
Race  floating  after  race  fades  out  of  view, 
Till  beauty  springs  from  power 

Meanwhile  from  crumbling  rocks  and  shoals  of  death 

Shoots  up  rank  verdure  to  the  hidden  sun  ; 
The  gulfs  are  eddying  to  the  vague,  sweet  breath 
Of  richer  life  begun, — 

Richer  and  sweeter  far  than  aught  before, 

Though  rooted  in  the  grave  of  what  has  been. 
Unnumbered  burials  yet  must  heap  Earth's  floor, 
Ere  she  her  heir  shall  win ; 

And  ever  nobler  lives  and  deaths  more  grand 

For  nourishment  of  that  which  is  to  come : 
While  'mid  the  ruins  of  the  work  she  planned 
Sits  Nature,  blind  and  dumb. 

For  whom  or  what  she  plans,  she  knows  no  more 

Than  any  mother  of  her  unborn  child ; 
Yet  beautiful  forewarnings  murmur  o'er 
Her  desolations  wild. 

Slowly  the  clamor  and  the  clash  subside : 

Earth's  restlessness  her  patient  hopes  subdue : 
Mild  oceans  shoreward  heave  a  pulse-like  tide : 
The  skies  are  veined  with  blue. 

And  life  works  through  the  growing  quietness 

To  bring  some  darling  mystery  into  form  : 
Beauty  her  fairest  Possible  would  dress 
In  colors  pure  and  warm. 
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Within  the  depths  of  palpitating  seas 

A  tender  tint;  —  anon  a  line  of  grace 
Some  lovely  thought  from  its  dull  atom  frees, 
The  coming  joy  to  trace ;  — 

• 

A  pencilled  moss  on  tablets  of  the  sand, 

Such  as  shall  veil  the  unbudded  maiden-blush 
Of  beauty  yet  to  gladden  the  green  land ;  — 
A  breathing,  through  the  hush, 

Of  some  sealed  perfume  longing  to  burst  out 

And  give  its  prisoned  rapture  to  the  air ;  — 
A  brooding  hope,  a  promise  through  a  doubt 
Is  whispered  everywhere. 

And,  every  dawn  a  shade  more  clear,  the  skies 
A  flush  as  from  the  heart  of  heaven  disclose : 
Through  earth  and  sea  and  air  a  message  flies, 
Prophetic  of  the  Rose. 

At  last  a  morning  comes  of  sunshine  still, 

When  not  a  dew-drop  trembles  on  the  grass ; 
When  all  winds  sleep,  and  every  pool  and  rill 
Is  like  a  burnished  glass 

Where  a  long-looked-for  guest  may  lean  to  gaze  *, 

When  day  on  earth  rests  royally, —  a  crown 
Of  molten  glory,  flashing  diamond  rays, 

From  heaven  let  lightly  down. 

In  golden  silence,  breathless,  all  things  stand. 

What  answer  meets  this  questioning  repose  ? 
A  sudden  gush  of  light  and  odors  bland, 
And,  lo  !  the  Rose !  the  Rose ! 

The  birds  break  into  canticles  around ; 
The  winds  lift  Jubilate  to  the  skies : 
For,  twin-born  with  the  rose  on  Eden-ground, 
Love  blooms  in  human  eyes. 

Life's  marvellous  queen-flower  blossoms  only  so, 

In  dust  of  low  ideals  rooted  fast. 
Ever  the  Beautiful  is  moulded  slow 

From  truth  in  errors  past. 

What  fiery  fields  of  Chaos  must  be  won, 

What  battling  Titans  rear  themselves  a  tomb, 
What  births  and  resurrections  greet  the  sun, 
Before  the  rose  can  bloom  ! 

And  of  some  wonder-blossom  yet  we  dream, 

Whereof  the  time  that  is  infolds  the  seed,  — 
Some  flower  of  light,  to  which  the  rose  shall  seem 
A  fair  and  fragile  weed. 
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A   BAG  OF   MEAL. 


I  OFTEN  wonder  what  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  Saul's  mother,  when  she 
walked  up  the  narrow  aisle  of  the  meet- 
ing-house and  presented  her  boy's  brow 
for  the  mystic  drops  that  sealed  him  with 
the  name  of  Saul. 

Saul  isn't  a  common  name.  It  is  well, 
—  for  Saul  is  not  an  ordinary  man,  — 
and  —  Saul  is  my  husband. 

We  came  in  the  cool  of  an  evening 
upon  the  brink  of  the  swift  river  that 
flows  past  the  village  of  Skylight. 

The  silence  of  a  nearing  experience 
brooded  over  my  spirit ;  for  Saul's  home 
was  a  vast  unknown  to  me,  and  I  fain 
would  have  delayed  awhile  its  com- 
ing. 

I  wonder  if  the  primal  motion  of  un- 
known powers,  like  electricity,  for  in- 
stance, is  spiral.  Have  you  ever  seen  it 
winding  out  of  a  pair  of  human  eyes, 
knowing  that  every  fresh  coil  was  a 
spring  of  the  soul,  and  felt  it  fixing  itself 
deeper  and  deeper  in  your  own,  until 
you  knew  that  you  were  held  by  it  ? 

Perhaps  not.  I  have :  as  when  Saul 
turned  to  me  in  the  cool  of  that  evening, 
and  drew  my  eyes  away,  by  the  power 
I  have  spoken  of,  from  the  West,  where 
the  orange  of  sunset  was  fading  into  twi- 
light. 

I  have  felt  it  otherwise.  A  horse  was 
standing,  surrounded  by  snow;  the  bit- 
ing winds  were  cutting  across  the  com- 
mon, and  the  blanket  with  which  he 
had  been  covered  had  fallen  from  him, 
and  lay  on  the  snow.  He  had  turned 
his  head  toward  the  place  where  it  lay, 
and  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  it  with 
such  power,  that,  if  that  blanket  had 
been  endowed  with  one  particle  of  sensa- 
tion, it  would  have  got  up,  and  folded 
itself,  without  a  murmur,  around  the  shiv- 
ering animal.  Such  a  picture  as  it  was ! 
Just  then,  I  would  have  been  Rosa  Bon- 
heur ;  but  being  as  I  was,  I  couldn't  be 
expected  to  blanket  a  horse  in  a  crowd- 
ed street,  could  I  ? 


We  were  on  the  brink  of  the  river. 
Saul  drew  my  eyes  away,  and  said, — 
"You  are  unhappy,  Lucy." 
"  No,"  I  answered,  —  "  not  that." 
"  That  does  not  content  me.    May  I 
ask  what  troubles  you  ?  " 

I  aroused  myself  to  reason.  Saul  is 
never  satisfied,  unless  I  assign  a  reason 
for  any  mood  I  am  in. 

"  Saul ! "  I  questioned,  "  why  do  the 
mortals  that  we  call  Poets  write,  and 
why  do  non-Poets,  like  ourselves,  sigh 
over  the  melancholy  days  of  autumn, 
and  why  are  we  silent  and  thoughtful 
everv  time  we  think  enough  of  the  set- 

*• 

ting  sun  to  watch  its  going  down  ?  " 

"  Simply  because  the  winter  coming 
is  cold  and  dreary,  in  the  one  case,  —  and 
in  the  other,  there  are  several  reasons. 
Some  natures  dread  the  darkness ;  oth- 
ers have  not  accomplished  the  wishes  or 
the  work  of  the  day." 

"  I  don't  think  you  go  below  the  sur- 
face," I  ventured.  "  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  entire  reason  is  simple  want  of  faith, 
a  vague  uncertainty  as  to  the  coming 
back  of  the  dried-up  leaf  and  flower, 
when  they  perish,  and  a  fear,  though  un- 
expressed, that  the  sun  is  going  down 
out  of  your  sight  for  the  last  time,  and 
you  would  hold  it  a  little  longer." 

"  Would  you  now  to-night,  Lucy  ?  " 

"  If  I  could." 

My  husband  did  not  speak  again  for 
a  long  time,  and  gradually  I  went  back 
into  my  individuality. 

We  came  upon  an  eminence  outside 
the  river-valley,  and  within  sight  of  the 
village. 

"  Is  it  well  ?  do  you  like  it  ?  "  asked 
Saul. 

The  village  was  nested  in  among  the 
elms  to  such  a  degree  that  I  could  only 
reply,  — 

"  I  am  certain  that  I  shall,  when  I  find 
out  what  it  is." 

Saul  stayed  the  impatient  horse  at  the 
point  where  we  then  were,  and,  indicat- 
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ing  a  height  above  and  a  depth  below,  gave  the  grasp  of  peace,  and  ever  since 
told  me  the  legend  of  the  naming  of  his  that  time  Indian  and  white  man  have  call- 
village,  ed  this  place  Skylight." 

It  was  given  thus  :  —  "  Where   are   the   Indians   now  ?  "  I 

"  A  long  time  ago,  when  the  soundless  could  not  help  asking, —  and  yet  with  no 

tread  of  the  moccason  walked  fearlessly  purpose,  beyond  expression  of  the  thought 

over  the  bed  of  echoes  in  this  valley,  two  question. 

warriors,  Wabausee  and  Waubeeneemah,  The  shadows  were  gathering,  the  eye- 
came  one  day  upon  the  river,  at  its  op-  lids  of  the  day  were  closing.  Saul  caught 
posite  sides.  Both  were  weary  with  the  me  up  again  through  the  shadows  into 
march;  both  wore  the  glory  of  many  those  eyes  of  his,  and  answered, — 
scalps.  Their  belts  were  heavy  with  "Here,  Lucy!  I  am  a  pale  form  of 
wampum,  their  hearts  were  heavy  with  Waubeeneemah  !  I  know  it !  I  feel  it 
hate.  Wabausee  was  down  amid  the  now !  I  sometimes  ache  for  foemen  and 
dark  pines  that  grew  beside  the  river's  the  wilds." 

brink.  Waubeeneemah  was  upon  the  Why  do  I  think  of  that  time  to-night 
high  land  above  the  river.  With  folded  on  the  Big  Blue,  far  away  from  Skylight, 
arms  and  unmoved  faces  they  stood,  and  imagine  that  the  prairie  airs  are  ring- 
whilst  in  successive  flashes  across  the  ing  with  the  echoes  of  the  great  cries  that 
stream  their  eyes  met,  until  Wabausee  are  heard  in  my  native  land,  "  I  see 
slowly  opened  out  his  arms,  and,  clasp-  North  ! "  and  "  I  see  South ! "  and  there 
ing  a  towering  tree,  cried  out,  *  I  see  is  no  white  man  of  them  all  high  enough 
sky  ! '  and  he  steadfastly  fixed  his  gaze  to  see  the  United  States  ? 
upon  the  crevices  of  brightness  that  urged  I  've  wandered  !  Let  me  think,  —  yes, 
their  way  down  amid  the  pines  over  his  I  have  it !  My  thought  began  with  try- 
head,  ing  to  fancy  Saul's  mother  taking  him  to 

"  Waubeeneemah  turned  his  eyes  over  baptism. 

the  broad  valley,  and  answered  the  cry  She  was  dead,  when  I  went  to  Sky- 

with,  '  I  see  light ! '  light,  her  son's  wife. 

"  Thus  they  stood,  one  with  his  eyes  She  went  into  the  higher  life  at  thirty- 
downward,  the  other  with  his  intent  on  three  of  the  threescore-and-ten  cycle  of 
the  sky,  and  fast  and  furious  ran  the  river,  the  human  period.  How  young  to  die ! 
swollen  with  the  meltings  of  many  snows,  The  longer  we  live,  the  stronger  grows 
and  fierce  and  quick  rang  the  battle-  the  wish  to  live.  And  why  not '?  When 
cries  of  '  I  see  sky  ! '  '  I  see  light ! '  the  circle  is  almost  ended,  and  all  the 

"  A  white  man  was  near ;  his  cabin  lay  momentum  of  threescore-and-ten  is  gain- 
just  below ;  he  had  climbed  a  tree  above  ed,  why  not  pass  the  line  and  enter  into 
Waubeeneemah  and  remained  a  silent  second  childhood  ?  What  more  beautiful 
witness  of  this  wordy  war,  until,  look-  truth  in  Nature's  I  Am,  than  obedience  to 
ing  up  the  river,  he  saw  a  canoe  that  had  this  law  ? 

broken  from  its  fastenings  and  was  rush-  I  've  another  fancy  on  the  Big  Blue  to- 

ing  down  to  the  rapids  below.    It  contain-  night.   It  is  a  place  for  fancies.   I  remem- 

ed  the  families  of  the  two  warriors,  who  ber — a  long  time  ago  it  seems,  and  yet  I 

were  helplessly  striving  against  the  swift  am  not  so  old  as  Saul's  mother — the  first 

flow  of  waters.  knowledge  that  I  had  of  life.     I  saw  the 

"  The  white  man  spoke,  and  the  war-  sun  come  up  one  morning  out  of  the  sea, 

riors  listened.     He  cried,  '  Look  to  your  and  with  it  there  came  out  of  the  night 

canoe  !  and  see  Skylight ! '  of  my  past  a  consciousness.      I  was  a 

"  Through  the  pines  rushed  Wabausee,  soul,  and   held  relations  separate   from 

and  down  the  river-bank  Waubeeneemah,  other  souls  to  that  risen  sun  and  that 

and  into  the  tide,  until  they  met  the  com-  sea.     From  that  hour  I  grew  into  life, 

ing  canoe,  across  whose  birchen  bow  they  A  growth  from  the  Unseen  came  to  me 
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with  every  day,  born  I  knew  not  how 
into  my  soul.  I  sent  out  nothing  to  peo- 
ple the  future.  All  came  to  me. 

Is  this  true,  this  faith  or  fancy  that  God 
sends  a  tidal  wave  through  man,  bringing 
with  it  from  Heaven's  ocean  fragments 
set  afloat  from  its  shore  to  lodge  in  our 
lives,  until  there  comes  an  ebb,  and  then 
begin  our  hopes  and  desires  all  to  tend 
heavenward,  or  elsewhere  f  Have  you 
never  felt,  do  you  not  now  feel,  that  there 
is  more  of  yourself  somewhere  else  than 
there  is  upon  the  Earth  ? 

I  like  to  think  thus,  when  I  see  a  per- 
son ill,  or  in  sorrow,  or  weighed  down 
with  weary  griefs.  I  like  to  think  that 
that  which  is  ebbing  here  is  flowing  and 
ripening  into  fitness  for  the  freed  soul  in 
that  land  where  there  shall  be  "  no  more 
sea." 

In  insanity,  does  the  kind  Lord  remove 
all  from  this  world  in  order  to  fit  up  the 
new  life  more  gloriously?  and  are  those 
whom  most  we  pity  clasped  the  closest 
in  the  Living  Arms? 

It  may  be,  —  there  is  such  comfort  in 
possibilities. 

Will  Saul  come  to-night  ?  I  am  all 
alone  on  the  Big  Blue.  There  's  not 
another  settled  claim  for  miles  away. 

The  August  sun  drank  up  the  moisture 
from  our  corn-fields,  took  out  the  blood 
of  our  prairie-grasses,  and  God  sent  no 
cooling  rains.  Why  ? 

Skylight  was  charmful  for  a  while.  I 
had  forgotten  Saul's  assertion  that  he  was 
a  pale  shadow  of  Waubeeneemah,  as  we 
forget  a  dream  of  our  latest  sleep. 

At  my  home  Aunt  Carter  appeared 
one  day,  and  said  she  had  "come  to  spend 
the  afternoon  and  stay  to  tea";  and  she 
seated  her  amplitude  of  being  in  Saul's 
favorite  chair,  and  began  to  count  the 
stitches  in  the  heel  of  the  twenty-fourth 
stocking  that  she  assured  me  "  she  had 
knit  every  stitch  of  since  the  night  she 
saw  my  husband  lift  me  down  at  the  gate 
just  outside  the  window."  Her  blue  eyes 
went  down  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
bluer  yarn  her  fingers  were  threading ; 
and  after  a  long  pause,  during  which 
I  had  forgotten  her  presence,  and  was 


counting  out  the  hours  on  the  face  of  the 
clock  which  the  slow  hands  must  travel 
over  before  Saul  would  be  at  home,  sud- 
denly she  looked  up  and  began  with, — 

"  Mrs.  Monten  ! " 

There  was  something  startling  in  her 
voice.  I  knew  it  was  the  first  drop  of  a 
coming  flood,  and  I  fortified  myself.  She 
went  on  repeating,  — 

"  Mrs.  Monten  !  I  've  been  thinking, 
for  a  great  long  while,  that  it  isn't  right 
for  you  to  go  on  living  with  that  man, 
without  knowing  what  he  is.  And  I  for 
one  have  got  up  to  the  point  of  coming 
right  over  here  and  telling  you  of  it  to 
once." 

I  could  not  help  the  involuntary  ques- 
tion of — 

"  Is  my  husband  an  evil  man  ?  " 

"  Evil !  I  should  think  he  might  be, 
when  he  has  got " 

"  Stay,  Mrs.  Carter ! "  I  interrupted. 
"I  will  hear  no  news  of  my  husband 
that  he  does  not  choose  to  give  me.  On- 
ly one  question,  —  Do  you  know  of  any 
action  that  my  husband  has  done  that  is 
wrong  or  wicked  ?  " 

Aunt  Carter  forgot  her  blue  eyes  and 
her  bluer  yarn,  for  she  stopped  her  knit- 
ting, and  her  eyes  changed  to  gray  in  my 
sight,  as  she  ejaculated,  — 

"  He  's  got  Indian  blood  in  him !  I 
should  think  you  'd  be  afraid  he  'd  scalp 
you,  if  you  didn't  do  just  as  he  told  you 
to.  Everybody  in  Skylight  is  just  as  sor- 
ry for  you  as  ever  they  can  be." 

Aunt  Carter  paused.  An  open  door  an- 
nounced my  husband's  unexpected  pres- 
ence. 

Aunt  Carter  rolled  up  her  twenty- 
fourth  twin  of  a  stocking,  and,  hastily  de- 
claring that  "she  'd  always  noticed  that 
't  was  better  to  visit  people  when  they 
was  alone,"  she  made  all  possible  effort 
to  escape  before  Saul  came  in. 

My  husband  an  Indian  !  I  looked  at 
him  anew.  He  wore  the  same  presence 
that  he  did  when  first  I  saw  him,  a  twelve- 
month before.  There  was  no  outward 
trace  of  the  savage,  as  he  came  to  wel- 
come me ;  and  I  forgot  my  thought  pres- 
ently, as  I  listened  to  his  words. 
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"  I  am  tired  of  this  life,"  he  said ;  "  let 
us  go." 

"Where,  Saul?" 

"Anywhere,  where  we  can  breathe.  I 
feel  pent  up  here.  I  long  to  hunt  some- 
thing wild  and  free  as  I  would  be.  Shall 
it  be  to  the  prairies,  Lucy  ?  " 

"  Will  you  live  on  the  hunt?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  that.  No ;  I  '11 
build  you  a  " And  he  paused. 

I  laughed,  and  added, — 

"  Let  us  have  it,  Saul.      A  wigwam  ?  " 

"Why  not?" 

"Why  not,  indeed,  Saul?  I  am  con- 
tent, —  let  us  go." 

On  the  morrow  I  began  the  work  of 
preparation.  I  was  sitting  upon  the  car- 
pet, where  I  had  cast  all  our  treasures 
of  knowledge,  in  the  various  guises  of  the 
printer's  and  binder's  art,  and  was  select- 
ing the  books  that  I  fondly  thought  would 
be  essential  to  my  existence,  when  Saul 
came  in. 

He  looked  down  upon  me  with  that 
look  that  always  drinks  up  my  sight  into 
his,  and  said, — 

"  You  are  sorry  to  go,  Lucy.  I  will 
stay." 

"  No,  Saul,  I  wish  to  go.  You  shall 
teach  me  the  pleasures  of  wild  life ;  and 
who  knows  but  I  shall  like  it  so  well 
that  we  will  give  up  civilization  for  it? 
Where  shall  1  pack  all  these  books  ?  " 

"  Leave  them  all,"  he  said.  "  We  will 
close  the  house  as  it  is,  until  we  come 
back."  And  I  left  them  all  at  home. 

In  the  heart  of  these  preparations  an 
insane  desire  came  into  my  mind  to  know 
something  of  Saul's  ancestors,  and  there 
was  but  one  way  to  know,  namely,  by  ask- 
ing, which  I  would  not  do  of  human  soul. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  I  was  driven 
out,  between  this  would  of  my  mind  and 
wouldn't  of  my  soul,  to  search  for  some 
knowledge  from  inanimate  things.  The 
last  night  before  our  departure  I  became 
particularly  restless  and  unsatisfied.  I 
went  to  the  place  of  burial  of  the  vil- 
lagers, where  I  found  duly  recorded  on 
two  stones  the  names  of  Saul's  parents, 
Richard  Monten  and  Agnes  Monten,  his 
wife. 

VOL.   VII.  43 


There  was  nothing  Indian  there,  and 
I  went  home  once  more  to  the  place  that 
had  been  so  happy  until  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry grew  stronger  than  I.  That  night 
I  watched  Saul,  until  he  grew  restless, 
and  asked  me  why  I  did  so. 

I  evaded  direct  reply,  and  on  the  mor- 
row we  were  wheeling  westward. 

From  the  instant  we  left  the  line  of 
man's  art,  Saul  became  another  person.- 
All  the  romance  and  the  glory  in  his 
nature  blossomed  out  gorgeously,  and  I 
grew  glad  and  gay  with  him.  We  cross- 
ed the  Missouri.  We  traversed  the  river- 
land  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  amid  cotton- 
woods,  oaks,  and  elms  which  it  would  have 
done  Dr.  Holmes's  heart  and  arms  good 
to  see  and  measure. 

"  Will  you  ride,  Lucy  ?  will  you  try 
the  prairie?"  asked  Saul,  the  morning 
following  our  arrival  in  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. 

I  signified  my  pleasure,  and  mounted 
a  brave  black  mustang,  written  all  over 
with  liberty.  We  had  ridden  out  the 
dew  of  the  morning,  and  for  miles  not  one 
word  had  been  spoken,  the  only  sound 
in  the  stillness  having  been  the  hoofs' 
echo  on  the  prairie-grass,  when  Saul  rode 
close  to  me,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  my 
pony's  head,  spoke  in  a  deep,  strange 
voice  that  put  my  soul  into  expectancy, 
for  I  had  heard  the  same  once  before  in 
my  life. 

"  Lucy,"  he  said,  "  I  sometimes  think 
that  I  have  done  a  great  wrong  in  taking 
you  into  my  keeping ;  for  I  imist  accept 
these  calls  to  wildness  that  come  over 
me  at  intervals." 

"  Have  you  ever  been  here  before  ?  '* 
I  asked. 

"  Twice,  Lucy,  I  have  crossed  the 
American  Desert,  and  lain  down  to  sleep 
at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains." 

"  You  are  not  going  there  now  ?  "  I  al- 
most gasped. 

"  Why  not  ?    Can't  you  go  with  me  ?" 

Oh,  how  my  spirit  recoiled  at  the 
thought  of  the  Desert !  Wild  animals 
processioned  through  my  brain  in  end- 
less circles.  All  the  stories  of  Indian  fe- 
rocity that  ever  I  had  heard  came  into 
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ray  consciousness,  as  it  is  said  all  the  past 
events  of  life  do  in  the  drowning,  and  I 
had  no  time  to  hesitate.  The  decision 
of  my  lifetime  gathered  into  that  instant. 
Saul  or  nothing;  and  bravely  I  answer- 
ed,—  did  I  not?  —  when,  with  brighten- 
ing eyes,  I  said,  "  Let  us  on  ! "  —  and 
shaking  the  hand  from  my  saddle-bow,  I 
gave  my  prairie  friend  leave  to  fly. 

"  Lucy  !  Lucy  ! "  cried  Saul,  and  he 
soon  overtook  me, — "  Lucy,  I  sought  you 
as  the  thirsting  man  seeks  water  on  the 
desert ;  and  I  have  sought  to  bless  you,  al- 
most as  Hagar  blessed  the  Angel, — almost 
as  the  devout  soul  blesses  God,  when  it 
finds  a  spring  that  He  has  made  to  rise 
out  of  the  sands.  Having  found  you,  I 
was  content.  I  thought  that  I  could  live 
always,  as  other  men  do,  in  the  tameness 
of  Town  and  Law;  but  I  could  not,  un- 
less you  refused  to  go  with  me  into  the 
Nature  that  my  spirit  demands  as  a  part 
of  its  own  life." 

"  Saul,  you  know  that  you  can  go  with- 
out me, —  else  I  should  not  wish  to  go.  I 
go,  not  because  I  am  a  necessity  to  you, 
but  a  free-born  soul,  that  wills  to  go  where 
you  go." 

The  grave  Professor  (for  I  whisper  it 
here  to-night,  with  only  the  wind  to  hear, 
that  Saul  is  a  Professor  in  a  famed  seat 
of  learning  not  many  leagues  away  from 
the  Atlantic  coast)  looked  down  at  me 
with  a  vague,  puzzled  air,  for  an  instant, 
then  said,  — 

"  I  see  !  It  is  so,  Lucy.  You  have  di- 
vined the  secret.  I  am  not  to  let  you 
know  that  I  cannot  live  without  you, — 
and,  if  you  can,  you  are  to  make  me 
think  that  you  only  tolerate  me." 

"  What  of  it  ?  Isn't  it  almost  true  ?  I 
sometimes  think,  that,  if  ever  we  are  in 
heaven,  effort  to  remain  there  will  be 
necessary  to  its  full  joy.  We  are  always 
crying  for  rest,  when  effort  is  the  only 
pleasure  worth  possessing." 

"  You  are  right,  and  you  are  wrong. 
Let  us  leave  mental  philosophy  with  man- 
kind, who  have  to  do  with  it.  Just  now, 
I  am  willing  to  confess  that  I  need  you, 
and  you  are  to  do  as  you  will.  Come  ! 
let  us  look  into  this  thicket." 


And  leading  the  way,  Saul  rode  pres- 
ently under  a  tall  cotton  wood-tree,  and, 
lifting  for  me  the  low-hanging  branches 
of  a  black-jack,  I  entered  an  amphithea- 
tre whose  walls  were  leaves  of  living 
green  domed  in  blue,  with  a  river-aisle 
winding  through. 

I  had  not  time  to  take  in  all  the  joy  of 
the  circle,  before  it  was  evidenced  that 
Saul  had  premeditated  the  scene.  A 
fire  of  twigs  sent  up  a  spicy  perfume.  A 
camp-kettle  stood  beside  the  fire,  and  a 
creature  stood  beside  it.  A  yellow  sav- 
age I  should  have  said,  but  for  my  hus- 
band's welcome.  Never  in  our  home  li- 
brary did  brother-professor  ever  receive 
warmer  grasp  of  hand  than  I  knew  this 
Indian  met.  They  used  words,  in  speak- 
ing, that  were  unknown  to  me.  Present- 
ly I  perceived  that  an  introduction  was 
pending.  That  being  over,  the  Indian, 
Meotona,  pointed  to  a  swinging -chair, 
built  for  me  out  of  the  wealth  of  grape- 
vine. It  was  cushioned  with  the  velvet 
of  the  buffalo-grass. 

"  Tell  me  how  to  thank  him,"  I  said  to 
Saul. 

Meotona  immediately  replied,  — 

"  Me  no  thank,  —  him,"  pointing  to 
Saul. 

I  laid  my  sun-wearied  head  against  the 
vine,  and  through  half-closed  eyes  watch- 
ed in  delicious  rest  the  preparations  for 
dinner.  My  prairie-horse  mistook  my 
comfort  for  his  own.  I  found  his  length 
of  liberty  included  my  chair-cushion,  and 
I  gave  him  tuft  after  tuft,  until  something 

c  O 

like  justice  seemed  to  penetrate  into  his 
soul,  —  for  he  heroically  refused  the  last 
morsel,  and  wandered  away  into  the  next 
arc  of  his  liberty. 

"  If  all  the  days  are  to  be  like  this, 
how  delicious  it  will  be  ! "  I  said,  as  Saul 
came  to  me  with  choice  bits  of  prairie 
fare. 

"  Not  this,"  he  said.  "  Wait  until  we 
hunt  the  buffalo!  —  that  wakes  up  the 
spirit  of  man  !  " 

"But  I  am  not  a  man,  and  you  must 
excuse  me  from  hunting  buffalo,"  I  could 
not  help  saying,  as  I  slid  out  of  the  grape- 
vine chair  to  the  grass,  beside  Saul ;  for, 
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verily,  I  believed  that  he  had  forgotten 
that  I  was  a  woman,  and  a  child  of  the 
Puritans. 

No  more  words  were  spoken  until  our 
repast  was  over.  Meotona  gathered  up 
the  furniture  of  our  dining-room,  and 
with  us  returned  toward  Fort  Leaven- 
worth.  The  summer  sun  was  setting 
when  we  drew  near  the  Missouri.  I 
thought  I  had  disappointed  Saul.  At 
the  last  moment  I  ventured  to  ask, — 

"  Why  did  you  return  ?  I  would  have 
gone  on.  I  wished  it." 

My  husband's  face  lit  into  a  quick 
smile,  then  gloomed  as  quickly,  and  he 
said,  — 

"  I  smile  at  your  simplicity  in  imagin- 
ing that  1  ventured  out,  without  consult- 
ing you,  for  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I 
frown  to  think  that  my  wife  believes  that 
I  could  go  into  danger  with  her,  and  on- 
ly one  right  arm  to  defend  her.  No !  I 
went  to-day  to  try  you.  I  couldn't  ask 
you  within  any  four-walled  shelter.  I 
wanted  the  wide  expanse  to  be  your  only 
shield  before  I  could  trust  you.  I  want- 
ed you  to  face  the  foe.  Again  I  ask, 
Shall  we  go  ?  Answer  from  your  own 
individuality,  not  mine." 

"  I  will  go." 

It  was  the  spirit  that  spoke ;  for  neither 
heart  nor  flesh  could  have  braved  the 
fancied  dangers. 

A  week  went  by,  and  every  moment  of 
the  time  Saul  was  elate  and  busy,  provid- 
ing for  me  in  every  possible  way,  devis- 
ing comforts  that  exceeded  my  imagina- 
tion, remembering  every  idiosyncrasy  that 
I  had  given  expression  to  in  his  hearing. 
Under  the  guard  of  the  United  States 
mail,  we  left  Fort  Leavenworth.  Meo- 
tona, the  yellow  savage,  went  with  us. 
Oh,  the  delight  of  those  days !  it  comes 
to  me  now,  and  I  almost  forget  that  I 
am  alone  on  the  Big  Blue,  and  that 
those  hours  have  gone  down  among  "  the 
froth  and  rainbows  "  of  the  past,  bearing 
with  them  a  part  of  my  life.  There  were 
nights  when  I  was  afloat  in  the  bark  of 
my  spirit,  and  wandering  up  and  on,  un- 
til I  met  Half- Way  Angels  that  bade  me 
back  to  Earth  ;  and  then  I  would  wander 


away  into  dreams,  watched  by  the  stars 
and  Saul, — for  in  those  first  days  he  nev- 
er wearied  in  his  care.  By  day  I  wander- 
ed through  a  garden  of  flowers  untended 
by  man,  whose  only  keepers  were  butter- 
flies and  birds.  Indian  faces  and  forms 
no  longer  made  me  tremble.  I  grew  to 
see  beauty  in  them,  as  they  dashed  by  the 
train,  intent  on  the  hunt. 

We  encamped  beside  Stranger  Creek, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wakarusa,  and  on 
the  Great  Divide  separating  the  Osage 
from  the  Wakarusa  Valley. 

After  we  left  Council  Grove,  Meotona, 
I  noticed,  was  on  the  watch,  constantly 
peering  off  into  the  illimitable  distance. 
One  day  I  learned  the  cause.  An  ex- 
clamation from  the  Indian  led  me  to  look 
at  him.  For  once,  fire  flashed  out  of  his 
eyes,  —  he  had  forgotten  himself.  He 
was  in  ecstasy  as  he  saw  a  party  advan- 
cing over  the  prairie. 

"  Here  they  come !  Now  for  the  heart 
of  the  wilderness ! "  exclaimed  my  hus- 
band, as  they  rode  up. 

"  We  are  not  going  away  from  the 
guard  ?  "  I  ventured  to  suggest,  as  chief 
after  chief  came  up.  I  knew  them  in 
their  wild  orders,  having  by  this  time 
learned  something  of  Indian  customs. 
They  were  equipped  for  the  Plains,  and 
among  their  number  I  distinguished  two- 
white  men. 

"I  know  them,  —  they  are  safe  and 
true,  Lucy,  —  fear  nothing!"  whispered 
Saul  close  to  my  whitening  cheek ;  and 
afterwards  we  turned  aside  from  the  San- 
ta Fe  trail  to  the  north  of  the  American 
Desert. 

My  husband  did  not  leave  me  for 
an  instant  that  afternoon ;  and  I,  simple- 
minded  woman,  tried  to  look  as  happy 
—  well,  as  a  woman  and  a  professor's 
wife  could  look  under  the  circumstances. 
The  wings  of  my  tent  that  night  were 
spread  to  the  breeze  that  swept  low  and 
cool  across  the  Divide. 

The  next  day  we  came  to  the  lodges 
of  the  Indians.  Swarthy-faced  girls  and 
women  came  to  greet  us.  It  was  evident 
that  many  of  them  had  never  before  seen 
a  white  woman.  As  evening  came  on,  I 
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noticed  in  one  group  outside  the  principal 
lodn-e  an  unusual  amount  of  grimace  that 

e>  o 

was  incomprehensible,  until,  very  timidly, 
a  little  girl  left  the  crowd.  Half-way  to- 
ward me  she  stopped  and  turned  back, 
but  again  the  violent  gesticulations  were 
enacted,  when  the  child  made  a  sudden 
evolution  in  my  direction,  and  with  one 
hard  finger  rubbed  the  back  of  my  hand, 
until  I  thought  myself  quite  a  Spartan  ; 
then  looking  at  her  own  finger,  doubt- 
fully at  first,  she  ran  back,  and  went 
from  one  to  another,  showing  her  finger. 
The  design  was  evident.  Indians  (the 
women,  at  least)  have  some  curiosity ;  — 
they  thought  me  painted  white.  I  for- 
gave them. 

We  went  five  hundred  miles  from  this 
lodge  into  the  wilderness,  —  two  of  the 
squaws  accompanying  us,  for  my  comfort. 

At  last  came  the  sight  of  buffaloes, 
feeding  on  the  short  tufts  of  grass  on  the 
Grand  Prairie.  My  heart  grew  sick  with 
the  shout  that  rang  from 'a  hundred  In- 
dian throats,  and  —  must  I  write  it?  — 
from  Saul's. 

"  Stay ! "  said  Saul,  and  he  left  me  a 
guard,  and  was  away  without  one  word 
of  farewell. 

Night  came  down,  and  he  was  not  re- 

O  ' 

turned.    The  stars  shone  out  of  the  vault 
.like  "  red-hot  diamonds,"  and  on  the  sight 
no  vision,  to  the  ear  no  sound. 

The  women  pitched  my  tent.  The 
guard  lit  the  fire.  They  brought  me  sa- 
vory bits  of  food,  and  coffee.  My  throat 
was  tightened,  I  could  not  eat,  and  I 
arose  and  went  out  into  the  night  alone. 
I  lost  all  sense  of  fear,  as  I  wandered 
away.  The  prairie  had  just  been  burn- 
ed, and  I  knew  must  be  free  from  ser- 
pents and  other  reptiles  :  beyond  these  I 
had  no  thought.  I  turned  once  to  see 
the  little  dot  of  fire-light,  to  see  the  one 
point  of  canvas,  my  shelter  and  my  home. 
At  last  I  grew  very  weary,  and  remember 
having  lain  down,  and  having  thought 
that  the  stars  were  raining  down  upon 
me,  so  near  did  they  seem,  —  and  one 
after  one,  constellation  mingled  with  con- 
stellation, until  I  fancied  a  storm  of  stars 
was  circling  over  my  head. 


I  started  with  a  sudden  spasm,  as  a 
sound  burst  upon  me,  wild,  ringing,  dread- 
ful.    A  hundred  Indians  were  uttering  a 
war-cry,  and,  as  I  lay  there,  with  my  head 
pressed  to  the  burnt  sod,  I  felt  the  shud- 
der of  earth  from  many  hoofs.     I  turned 
in  the  direction  whence  they  were  com- 
ing; —  raise  my  head  from  the  ground  I 
dared  not.     AH  was  darkness.     Could  I 
possibly  escape  ?   Not  if  I  moved.  Where 
I  was,  there  might  be  a  chanc-e  that  they 
would  pass  to  the  right  or  the  left.     On, 
on  they  came,  and  I  knew  the  cry,  —  it 
was  for  vengeance.     Feebly,  like  a  set- 
ting star,  gleamed  the  watch-fire  of  my 
guard  in  the  distance.     Suddenly  it  went 
down.    They  had  heard  the  alarm.    How 
awfully  my  heart  kept  time  to  the  near- 
ing  echo  of  the  many  footfalls  !    My  eyes 
must  have  been  fastened  on  the  West.    I 
saw  dark  heads  rise  first  above  the  earth- 
line,  fehen  the  moving  arms  of  the  horse- 
men.    I  heard  the  ring  of  weapons,  and 
saw  them  coming  directly  over  the  place 
where  I  lay,  but  I  did  not  stir,  —  it  was 
as  if  I  had  been  bound  with  an  equator 
to  the  ground.    Something  struck  my  arm 
and  was  gone.    The  troop  passed  by. 

It  was  morning.  A  low,  deep  breath- 
ing betokened  something  near  me.  I 
opened  my  eyes,  and  saw  the  face  of 
my  husband,  —  but,  oh,  how  changed  ! 
I  heard  him  say,  "  The  Lord  hear  my 
vow,  and  record  my  prayer ! " 

All  that  day  I  lay  there,  on  the  prairie, 
Saul  sitting  beside  me,  shielding  me  from 
the  sun,  and  giving  me  drops  of  coolness, 
which  the  Indians  pressed  from  herbs  and 
shrubs  that  grew  not  far  away.  I  was  in 
a  dream,  and  when  the  stars  arose  they 
lifted  me  up  and  bore  me  away.  I  knew 
it  was  to  the  eastward.  I  felt  no  resist- 
ance in  my  nature,  as  I  always  do  when 
going  to  the  west,  either  voluntarily  or 
otherwise.  We  came,  after  many  days, 
to  the  Indian  lodge.  I  never  saw  the 
guard  again,  that  I  left  in  peace,  when  I 
was  driven  out  to  wander,  because  I  felt 
wretched  and  lonely  to  be  deserted  for  the 
chase  by  my  husband.  They  were  car- 
ried into  captivity  by  the  hostile  Sioux. 
There  was  mourning  in  the  lodge.  An 
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Indian  mother,  whose  daughter  had  gone 
with  me,  sat  down  in  the  ashes  of  sor- 
row, and  moved  not  for  two  days;  then 
she  arose,  and,  scattering  dust  from  the 
earth  toward  the  setting  sun,  she  went 
into  her  wigwam  and  they  gave  her  food. 

It  was  September  before  I  was  able  to 
leave  the  place  whither  they  carried  me. 
My  arm  was  cut  with  the  hoof  of  the  fly- 
ing horse,  and  when  Saul  found  me,  I 
had  fainted ;  I  was  dying  from  loss  of 
blood,  which  his  coming  only  had  stayed. 
After  I  grew  stronger,  I  closely  observed 
nay  husband. 

I  never  saw  such  an  ache,  such  a  strife, 
as  week  after  week  hunting-parties  went 
out  in  the  morning  and  returned  at  even- 
ing with  their  game.  Saul  grew  reserv- 
ed and  silent  when  I  begged  him  to  go, 
to  leave  me  for  a  day. 

"  It  is  of  no  use,  Lucy ;  I  made  a  vow, 
and  I  must  keep  it.  This  Indian  blood 
within  me  must  be  subdued  ;  it  has  met 
a  stronger  current  on  the  way,  and  must 
mingle  with  it." 

He  said  no  more  on  the  subject,  and  I 
would  not  question  him.  We  took  our 
last  walk  on  the  prairie.  Everything 
was  in  readiness  for  our  departure  to 
meet  the  expected  United  States  mail- 
train.  We  returned  to  the  lodge,  and 
Saul  left  me  for  a  few  minutes  to  make 
some  last  arrangements  with  Meotona. 
An  old  Indian  woman,  whose  eyes  I  had 
often  noticed  on  me,  crept  stealthily  in 
at  my  tent-door,  and  said  to  me  in  Eng- 
lish, — 

"  Let  me  be  welcome  ;  I  come  to  teach 
you." 

I  knew  that  among  her  tribe  she  had 
the  reputation  of  a  prophetess,  but  I  had 
never  heard  her  speak  English. 

"  I  am  waiting  to  hear,"  I  said ;  and  this 
woman  fixed  her  sad,  solemn  eyes  on  me 
and  said,  — 

"  Child  of  the  pale  man,  a  great  many 
moons  ago,  when  my  eyes  were  bright 
like  the  little  quiver-flower,  and  the  young 
warriors  sought  me  in  my  father's  wig- 
wam, I  had  a  sister.  Her  name  he  call- 
ed Luella.  The  chiefs  of  the  tribe  were 
going  for  a  grand  hunt  on  the  Huron. 


Some  pale  men  from  across  the  lake 
came  to  join  them.  One  of  them  looked 
on  Luella,  and  her  eyes  grew  soft  and 
sad.  She  wrapped  her  blanket  about 
her,  and  walked  often  under  the  stars  at 
night.  Through  the  winter,  she  would 
not  ta]k  with  the  young  chiefs ;  and  when 
the  leaves  grew  again,  the  pale  men  came 
back,  and  Luella  walked  again  under 
the  stars.  She  learned  English,  and  no 
one  knew  who  taught  her. 

"  The  hunt  went  on  again  until  the 
snow  came ;  and  when  the  pale  men  left 
the  lodge,  Luella  was  lost  from  the  wig- 
wam. The  warriors  went  in  pursuit,  but 
they  came  back  without  Luella.  She 
was  not  with  the  pale-faces.  Many  moons 
came  and  went,  and  one  night  I  heard  a 
voice  singing  in  the  distance.  I  knew 
it  was  Luella,  and  she  led  a  child  by 
her  side,  and  he  said  soft  English  words. 
She  would  not  come  into  the  lodge.  She 
only  came  to  tell  me  that  she  was  with 
the  white  man  who  loved  her,  that  she 
was  content,  and  to  show  me  her  boy; 
and  Luella  walked  away  into  the  night 
again,  and  I  told  no  one. 

"  I  made  many  moccasons,  and  wove 
baskets  of  twigs ;  and  when  Uncas,  the 
chief  of  the  tribe,  my  father,  went  to  the 
great  hunting-ground  beyond  the  Sun, 
then  I  gathered  up  my  moccasons,  and 
went  out  before  the  gate  opened  to  let 
the  light  through.  I  left  the  wigwam  for 
Luella.  I  hated  white  people ;  I  hated 
the  white  man  who  stole  Luella  from 
me;  but  the  pale-faces  took  my  mocca- 
sons, and  gave  me  white  wampum,  and 
with  that  I  crossed  the  lake,  and  went 
from  town  to  town,  and  everywhere  I 
showed  the  people  this,"  —  and  the  wrin- 
kled woman  extended  her  hand  to  me; 
but,  at  the  instant,  Saul  lifted  the  tent- 
curtain  and  came  in.  She  hid  her  hand 
under  her  blanket,  and,  wrapping  it  close- 
ly about  her,  walked  out  without  a  glance 
to  testify  that  ever  she  had  spoken. 

Saul  asked  me  the  cause  of  this  visit, 
and  I  was  about  to  tell  him,  when  there- 
arose  in  the  lodges  without  such  screams 
and  cries  as  brought  all  the  population 
into  the  air.  The  Indian  woman  who  so 
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lately  had  left  my  tent  lay  on  the  ground, 
in  the  apparent  extreme  of  agony. 

"Let  the  pale -face  come,"  said  the 
knot  of  savages  around  her ;  "  it  is  for  her 
she  calls." 

My  husband  interpreted  the  words  for 
me,  and  in  doubt  and  fear  I  went  to  her. 
Her  screams  had  ceased  ;  she  held  her 
hands  tightly  over  her  heart,  as  if  there 
had  been  the  spasms  of  pain.  She  rolled 
her  eyes  around  to  see  if  any  one  was 
within  hearing,  and  then  said, — 

"  I  had  fear  that  you  would  tell  him ; 
stay  a  little,  and  let  me  tell  you  now.  I 
went  on  after  Luella  until  I  found  her. 
I  had  the  name  of  the  white  man  to 
guide  me.  She  was  living  as  the  pale- 
faces live,  in  a  great  town  of  many  lodges. 

"  I  saw  with  my  eyes  that  she  was  hap- 
py, and  then  I  walked  many  moons  back 
to  the  Huron,  and  rowed  across  tho  lake 
in  a  canoe  that  I  found  in  the  woods. 

"  Luella  came  back  again.  I  don't 
know  how  she  found  the  way  alone,  but 
she  came  into  the  wigwam  when  the 
leaves  were  falling,  and  before  the  buds 
grew  again  she  went  to  Uncas  in  the 
West.  I  asked  her  about  the  white  man, 
and  she  shook  her  head  and  hid  her  eyes. 
I  asked  her  for  the  boy,  and  she  threw 
open  her  arms  wide,  to  show  me  he  was 
not  there.  Look !  "  said  the  woman,  "  I 
am  dying ;  I  'm  very  old ;  I  ought  to  have 
walked  with  Luella  this  long  time.  Lis- 
ten,— let  me  teach  you.  The  pale  face 
that  you  look  into  has  eyes  like  my  Luel- 
la. Take  care !  When  he  would  walk 
under  the  stars  alone,  go  not  with  him. 
When  he  would  hunt  bison,  give  him  all 
the  prairie ;  don't  stand  at  the  wigwam- 
door  to  keep  him  in.  And  when  you  are 
far  away  beyond  my  people,  you  may  see 
this,"  —  and  she  handed  to  me  the  small 
parcel  from  close  to  her  wild  heart.  I 
took  it. 

"  You  '11  keep  it  for  Luella's  sake.  She 
held  it  close  when  she  went  away ;  now 
I  'm  going,  there  's  no  one  else  to  care. 
Bring  it  with  you,  when  the  Great  Spirit 
calls." 

I  could  win  no  more  words  from  the 
woman.  She  spoke  to  those  who  came  to 


her,  and  Saul  said  she  told  them  that  I 
had  "  taken  away  the  torment." 

"  I  shall  think  my  Lucy  witches  some- 
body beside  poor  Saul,"  said  my  hus- 
band ;  and  he  gave  a  sigh  as  he  stood  in 
the  tent-door,  and  watched  the  westering 
moon  for  the  last  time. 

In  the  morning  they  told  us  that  the 
Prophetess  had  gone  into  the  light  be- 
yond the  Sun. 

Saul  went  in  to  see  her,  and  as  he 
came  back  to  me  I  saw  that  he  was  not 
in  a  mood  for  words.  Our  farewell  was 
very  silent.  Meotona  went  with  us.  Once 
again,  bounding  over  the  prairie,  my  heart 
grew  lighter  than  it  had  been  for  many 
days ;  but  I  had  no  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine Luella's  treasure. 

We  met  the  long  caravan  of  wagons 
on  the  summit  of  the  Great  Divide,  and 
it  was  joy  to  unite  my  fate  once  more 
with  that  of  my  countrymen.  Saul  saw 
this,  and  said,  — 

"  Know  now,  Lucy,  that  you  have  the 
portion  meted  out  to  me,  when  I  saw  the 
freemen  of  the  wild  coming.  Your  pleas- 
ure is  that  of  civilization  ;  mine  was  that 
of  barbaric  life.  I  bid  adieu  to  it  hence- 
forth,"—  and  my  brave  husband,  at  this 
instant,  looked  out  upon  the  head-waters 
of  the  Neosho,  where  Nature,  when  she 
built  up  the  world,  must  have  made  a 
storehouse  of  material,  and  never  came 
back  for  her  treasures,  they  lie  so  mag- 
nificently rolled  over  the  land. 

Saul's  eyes  gathered  up  the  view,  as  if 
they  were,  what  they  are,  memory's  ab- 
sorbents, and  said,  sadly, — 

"  It  is  for  the  last  time,  Lucy  ! " 

We  went  into  corral  the  next  evening 
by  the  side  of  a  grassy  mound  covered 
with  low-growing  shrubs. 

Afterwards  Saul  wandered  out  alone. 
I  would  have  gone  with  him ;  but  at  the 
instant  I  put  my  face  outside  the  tent- 
door,  the  memory  of  the  Indian  woman's 
caution  came  to  me,  and  with  it  the  op- 
portunity to  examine  Luella's  secret. 

I  entered  my  tent,  lighted  the  little  lamp 
that  had  travelled  a  thousand  miles  and 
never  done  service  till  now,  and  opened 
Luella's  treasure.  It  was  wrapped  in  soft 
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white  fur,  bound  about  with  the  long, 
dried  grass  that  grows  beside  the  Huron. 
A  scroll  of  parchment  was  rolled  within 
it,  faded,  yellow,  and  old.  I  opened  it, 
with  a  smile  at  my  strange  inheritance. 

At  the  first  glance,  I  thought  I  had 
before  me  some  Indian  hieroglyphics ; 
but  bringing  back  from  the  place  of  its 
long  obscurity  the  little  knowledge  of  the 
French  language  that  I  held  in  posses- 
sion, I  deciphered,  that,  "fourscore  years 
before,  beside  the  froth  of  the  Huron 
Water,  Father  Kino  had  performed  the 
marriage-rite  upon  Luella,  daughter  of 
Uncas,  of  the  Dacotahs,  and  Richard 
Monten,  of  Montreal."  Below  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  priest  of  the  Church  were 
strange  characters  beyond  my  power  to 
decipher. 

With  trembling  I  looked  out  for  Saul's 
return.  Here,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Neosho,  I  had  learned  the  secret  which 
my  life  in  the  East  had  hidden  so  long. 

A  certain  kind  of  guiltiness  came  over 
me,  as  Saul  drew  near,  breaking  down 
with  every  tread  the  sun-cured  grass,  — 
a  sense  of  un worthiness,  to  hold  in  my 
hand  a  possession  which  essentially  was 
his,  and  which  he  had  not  freely  given 
me. 

"  I  will  not  look  into  his  eyes  with  a 
veil  lying  in  the  air,"  I  said,  very  quietly 
to  myself;  and  so,  when  my  husband  saw 
the  burning  of  the  little  lamp  and  asked 
the  cause,  I  told  him  all  the  story  of  the 
Indian  woman,  and  put  into  his  hand  her 
gift  to  me.  Saul's  mind  was  preoccu- 
pied ;  he  paid  very  little  attention  to  the 
story ;  but  when  I  gave  him  the  white- 
furred  scroll,  and  he  opened  it,  then  the 

grave  professor Well,  it  is  better  that 

I  do  not  put  into  words  what  followed, 
even  here,  on  the  Big  Blue. 

An  hour  afterwards  Saul  spoke.  He 
said, — 

"  Lucy,  you  have  given  me  the  key  of 
my  life.  I  knew  my  Indian  blood,  but  I 
knew  not  whence  it  came  ;  therefore  I 
said  nothing  to  you.  I  remember  bein"1 

»  O 

tormented  by  it,  when  a  boy,  but  never 
knew  by  what  right.  Let  me  translate 
for  you  this  Indian  register  of — let  me 


see  —  my  grandmother's  marriage.  '  Ten 
moons  from  the  lost  moon,  and  many  " 
sleeps  from  the  life  of  the  big  Huron 
Water,  the  Great  Spirit  called  Luella  to 
walk  with  a  son  of  the  Pale-Faces.  The 
mystery  [the  priest]  met  them,  and  told 
them  to  go  on  to  the  Sun.  They  are  gone 
in  the  path  of  the  lost  moons.' ' 

"  Let  us  go  to  Skylight  by  the  way  of 
Montreal,"  I  suggested. 

Saul  said,  "  It 'is  well."  ) 

At  the  Missouri  I  laid  aside  m^  prairie 
costume,  and  assumed  the  raiment  of  fash- 
ion. ,-'  \ 

We  fotmd  in'Canada  pleasant  oeople 
bearing  lour  name,  and  they  welcomed  us 
as  relatives."' 

Richard  Monten  lay  beside  a  fixed 
cloud  of  marble  ;  and  although  Luella's 
sister  had  said  she  died  far-away,  yet  her 
name  was  beneath  her  husband's. 

Tradition  told  us  of  the  beautiful  In- 
dian wife  with  eyes  like  light, —  and  how 
her  husband  took  her,  every  year,  alone 
with  him  into  the  wilds,  —  and  how,  when 
they  came  back,  and  the  winter  snows 
fell,  she  would  sit  all  day  beside  him, 
with  her  eyes  on  figures  and  letters, 
whilst  her  impatient  fingers  were  thread- 
ing her  long  hair,  and  memory  shook  her 
head  at  the  attempted  education,  perhaps 
wisely  and  well. 

When  Mr.  Monten  died,  and  left  her 
houses  and  lands,  she  turned  away  from 
them  all,  and,  leading  her  boy  by  the 
hand,  went  out  of  her  home  and  was 
seen  no  more  until  long  after,  when  Fa- 
ther Kino,  a  kind  old  priest,  going  home 
late  one  night  from  a  dying  soul,  in  pass- 
ing the  cloud  of  marble,  heard  faint  moans 
coming  out  of  it,  and,  going  near,  found 
an  Indian  woman,  in  festive  dress,  like  a 
chief's  daughter,  kneeling  there.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards,  when  Father  Kino 
came  back  with  an  assistant,  there  were 
no  more  moans,  for  Luella  had  "  gone 
on  to  the  Sun." 

The  fate  of  the  little  boy  was  never 
known  until  then,  and  then  it  was  only 
known  that  he  had  lived  and  died  and 
was  buried  in  Skylight. 

We  found  houses  and  lands,  but  no 
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record  that  they  were  ours.  So  we  left 
them  under  British  rule,  and  returned  to 
Skylight,  to  our  cottage  and  duty. 

Aunt  Carter  came  in  before  we  had 
been  an  hour  at  home.  I  think  she 
watched  the  opportunity  of  Saul's  ab- 
sence to  find  me  alone. 

"  See  ! "  she  exclaimed,  holding  up  to 
my  view  a  smafl  eminence  of  stockings, 
"  see  what  I  have  done,  while  you  've 
just  been  going  about  the  world  doing 
nothing  ftt  all ! "  And  with  a  really  warm 
shake  of'my  hand,  Aunt  Carter  seated 
herself,  for  the  second  time,  in  Saul's 
chairs 

"Why,  I  've  been  knitting  too!"  I 
said,  in  extenuation. 

"  What  ?  "  asked  Aunt  Carter.  "  Some 
new-fashioned  thing  or  other,  I  '11  war- 
rant." 

"  No,  —  something  that  is  as  old  as 
Eve." 

"  Who  ever  heard  of  Eve's  knitting  ? 
The  Bible  doesn't  say  one  word  about  it, 
Mrs.  Monten.  Besides,  I  don't  think  lit- 
tle Cain  and  Abel  wore  stockings  at  all." 

O 

"  I  did  not  say  that  Eve  knit  in  Para- 
dise. I  only  said  I  'd  been  knitting  at 
something  as  old  as  Eve.  I  meant  the 
thread  of  life.  Here  comes  my  husband 
to  tell  you  how  industrious  I  have  been." 

Saul  led  Aunt  Carter  on  to  talk  of  her 
youth,  and  gradually  of  his  father,  until 
he  had  learned  all  that  she  knew  of  his 
history.  It  was  very  little :  only  that  a 
fur-trader  and  a  party  of  Dacotahs  came 
to  the  village,  she  had  heard  her  father 
say,  to  sell  their  skins,  bringing  a  brown 
little  boy  with  them ;  that  the  child  fell 
sick  with  scarlet  fever,  and  they  left  him 
to  the  mercy  of  the  village  people,  and 
never  came  back  for  him,  although  they 
had  said  they  would. 

Did  Luella  give  her  boy  away  ?  — 
Never,  I  was  convinced,  and  Saul  like- 
wise. 

Saul  went  back  into  his  round  of  pro- 
fessional duties,  and  with  much  heart  for 
a  while. 

Delighted  with  civilization,  and  peo- 
pled with  memories,  and  joyous  with  the 
divine  plumage  ever  hovering  around 


me,  my  life  ran  on.  I  watched  Saul 
narrowly.  He  would  often  take  up  his 
hat,  after  hours  of  application  to  science, 
and  rush  out  of  the  house,  as  if  a  mis- 
sion lay  before  him.  He  would  come 
back,  and  devote  himself  to  me,  as  if  he 
were  conscious  of  some  neglect  in  his 
absence.  I  planned  short  excursions  all 
over  the  adjacent  country.  I  became 
addicted  to  angling,  because  I  saw  Saul 
liked  it.  There  were  many  righteous 
eyeballs  that  reproved  me  for  wander- 
ing in  places  not  fit  for  a  woman,  and 
Aunt  Carter  became  exceedingly  dis- 
turbed, even  to  the  point  of  remon- 
strance. 

"  You  're  spoiling  your  husband,"  she 
would  say,  —  "he  '11  not  know  but  what 
you  are  a  squaw,"  she  said  to  me  one 
day,  in  true  distress. 

However,  I  endured  it  delightfully  for 
three  years.  Saul  received  in  one  week 
four  letters,  each  containing  the  offer  of 
a  professor's  chair  in  a  desirable  institu- 
tion. 

For  many  months  I  had  seen  the  spell 
weaving  around  my  good  husband ;  I 
had  seen  it  flash  out  of  his  eyes ;  I  had 
heard  its  undertone  in  his  voice  ;  I  had 
felt  it  in  his  whole  manner,  and  I  knew 
the  hour  of  battle  was  near. 

I  was  strong,  and  I  came  to  the  rescue. 
It  was  on  this  wise.  Hearken  !  is  he 
coming  ?  No,  it  is  only  the  wind  com- 
ing up  the  Big  Blue. 

We  sat  in  our  Skylight  door  in  an 
April  evening,  —  unwise,  perhaps,  -  -  but 
we  were  there.  Saul  had  taken  down 
that  wild  warble  of  Longfellow's,  "  Hia- 
watha." He  read  to  me  until  the  moon 
came  up  ;  then  he  threw  down  the  book, 
and  said,  "  Pshaw  ! " 

"  What  is  that  for,  Saul  ?  "  I  asked,  in 
some  surprise. 

"It  is  not  for  the  book,  —  for  myself, 
Lucy.  I  had  better  not  have  opened  it. 
Let  us  go  and  talk  with  the  Doctor." 
And  we  went. 

Saul  had  not  answered  his  letters  on 
the  chair  question,  and  I  put  up  a  peti- 
tion. 

"  I  think  I  never  felt  so  well  as  when 
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I  was  in  Kansas,"  I  said.  "  Really,  Saul, 
I  've  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  cough 
for  some  time,  every  morning.  The 
climate  of  Kansas  is  wonderfully  cura- 
tive for  pulmonary  difficulties.  I  wish 
you  would  go  out  there  now,  and  build  a 
log  cabin,  plant  a  few  miles  of  maize, 
gather  it  in,  and  then,  when  the  season 

is  over,  come  back  and  go  to  . 

You  know  they  value  you  too  highly  not 
to  wait  your  time." 

I  saw  a  slow  kindling  up   in   Saul's 

eyes,  but  an  instant  later  it  had  gone 

down,  and  he  said,  looking  into  mine, — 

"  Do  you  really  and  truly  wish  this, 

Lucy  ?  "* 

And  Lucy  answered,  — 
"  I  really  and  truly  wish  it,  Saul." 
We  came  hither  with  the  violets  and 
bluebirds.      My   wigwam   points    to   the 
sky.     We  have  roamed  on  the  prairies, 
and  wandered  in  the  timber-lands.     Un- 
der the  heavens  of  the  Big  Blue  we  have 
drunk  "  the  wine  of  life  all  day,"  and 
"been  lighted  off"  to  hemlock -boughs 
"  by  the  jewels  in  the  cup." 

Oh,  this  life  that  is  passing,  passing  in 
unseen  marches  on  to  the  Great  Plains 
where  we  shall  corral  forever  !  I  've 
just  opened  my  cabin-door  to  look  for 
Saul ;  he  's  been  gone  ten  days.  The 
drought  came ;  our  maize  withered  and 
died.  Ten  miles  away,  there  is  a  town  ; 
two  houses  are  there.  We  left  our  vast- 
wilderness  lodge  to  Nature  in  October, 
and  turned  our  faces  eastward.  Reach- 
ing the  town,  we  found  Azrael  hovering 

^?  cu 

there.  It  was  impossible  to  go  on  and 
leave  such  suffering,  and  we  stayed. 
While  we  waited,  winter  came  along, 
tossing  her  white  mail  over  the  prairie, 
and  we  were  prisoned.  Azrael  folded  his 
pinions,  and  carried  in  them  two  souls  out 
of  the  town  of  two  houses.  Afterward, 
Saul  and  I  came  back  to  our  home.  I 
kindled  the  fire,  and  Saul  went  forth  to 
earn  onr  daily  food.  Life  began  to  grow 
painfully  earnest.  The  supply  of  wheat- 
en  flour  waxed  less  and  less,  and  I  some- 


times wished  —  no,  I  did  not  wish  that  I 
was  a  widow,  I  only  wished  for  flour. 

I  began  to  look  for  manna,  and  it  came, 
—  not  "small  and  white,  about  the  size 
of  coriander-seed,"  but  in  the  form  of  the 
flying  life  of  yesterday. 

I  have  cried  many  tears  over  eyes  that 
were  shut  for  me,  but  I  've  never  been 
sorry  that  I  came  hither. 

At  last,  no  more  wings  came  flying 
over  the  prairie.  Saul  came  home  with- 
out food.  That  was  ten  days  ago.  He 
carried  me  the  next  moraine  to  the  vil- 

Cj 

lage,  to  leave  me  there,  till  he  should 
return,  —  then  retraced  the  ten  miles 
through  the  snow,  and  went  for  food. 

I  stayed  until  there  was  no  more  for  the 
children  to  eat.  I  could  not  abide  that, 
and  this  morning  I  stole  away.  I  've 
come  the  ten  miles  through  the  snow  to 
light  the  fire,  that  Saul  may  not  pass  by, 
and  go  on  to  the  town  this  cold  night. 
Where  is  he  now  ?  Not  perishing,  dy- 
ing on  the  prairie,  as  I  was  once,  when 
he  found  me  ?  I  '11  walk  and  see.  It  is 
so  lone  outside,  there  is  such  an  awful 
sound  in  the  voice  of  stillness,  and  Saul 
is  not  in  sijrht ! 

C' 

Where  is  my  life  now  ?  Since  Saul 
went  away,  so  much  of  it  has  gone,  I  feel 
as  if  more  of  myself  were  there  than  here. 
Why  couldn't  I  go  on  thinking  ?  It  was 
such  relief!  The  moon  is  up  at  last.  A 
low  rumble  over  the  dried  grass,  like  a 
great  wave  treading  on  sand.  I  am  faint. 
I  have  tightened  my  dress,  to  keep  out 
hunger,  every  hour  of  this  day.  Those 
starving  children  !  God  pity  them  !  A 
higher  wave  of  sound,  —  surely  'tis  not 
fancy.  I  will  look  out.  The  moon  shines 
on  a  prairie  sail,  a  gleam  of  canvas.  An- 
other roll  of  the  broad' wheel,  and  Saul  is 
here. 

"  Send  the  man  on  quickly,"  I  cried  ; 
"  the  children  are  starving  in  the  town." 

"  And  you  ?  "  said  Saul. 

The  power  of  his  eyes  is  almost  gone. 
I  scarcely  heed  them.  I  see  —  a  bag  of 
meal. 
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NAPOLEON  THE   THIRD. 


ON  the  6th  of  October,  1840,  a  young 
man  was  brought  up  for  sentence  in  one 
of  the  highest  courts  of  Europe,  before 
•which  he  had  been  tried,  and  by  which 
he  had  been  found  guilty  of  one  of  the 
greatest  crimes  that  can  be  charged  upon 
any  human  being,  though  the  world  sel- 
dom visits  it  with  moral  condemnation. 
The  young  man  was  Prince  Louis  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  the  court  was  the  French 
Chamber  of  Peers,  and  the  sentence  was 
imprisonment  for  life.  Had  the  French 
government  of  that  day  felt  strong  enough 
to  act  strongly,  the  condemned  would 
have  been  treated  as  the  Neapolitans 
treated  Murat,  and  as  the  Mexicans  treat- 
ed Yturbide.  He  would  have  been  per- 
petually imprisoned,  but  his  prison  would 
have  been  "  that  which  the  sexton  makes." 
But  the  Orleans  dynasty  was  never  strong, 
and  its  head  was  seldom  able  to  act  bold- 
ly. To  execute  a  Bonaparte,  the  un- 
doubted heir  of  the  Emperor,  required 
nerve  such  as  no  French  government  had 
exhibited  since  that  day  on  which  Mare- 
chal  Ney  had  been  shot ;  and  there  were 
seven  hundred  thousand  foreign  soldiers 
in  France  when  that  piece  of  judicial 
butchery  was  resolved  upon.  The  army 
might  not  be  ready  to  join  a  Bonaparte, 
but  it  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  guard 
the  scaffold  on  which  he  should  be  sent 
to  die.  The  people  might  not  be  ready 
to  overthrow  Louis  Philippe,  to  give  his 
place  to  Louis  Napoleon,  but  it  did  not 
follow  that  they  would  have  seen  the  lat- 
ter's  execution  with  satisfaction,  because 
they  desired  peace,  and  he  had  fallen  in- 
to the  habit  of  breaking  it.  The  enthusi- 
asm that  was  created  in  France  by  the 
arrival  in  that  country  of  the  remains  of 
Napoleon  L,  not  three  months  after  the 
coming  Napoleon  III.  had  been  sent  to 
the  fortress  of  Ham,  showed  how  difficult 
a  matter  it  would  have  been  to  proceed 
capitally  against  the  Prince.  Louis  Phi- 
lippe has  been  praised  for  sparing  him; 
but  the  praise  is  undeserved.  Certainly, 


the  King  of  the  French  was  not  a  cruel 
man,  and  it  was  with  sincere  regret  that 
he  signed  the  death-warrants  of  men  who 
had  sought  his  own  life,  and  who  had 
murdered  his  friends ;  but  it  would  have 
been  no  act  of  cruelty,  had  he  sent  his 
rival  to  the  guillotine.  When  a  man 
makes  a  throw  for  a  crown,  he  accepts 
what  is  staked  against  it, — a  coffin.  Noth- 
ing is  better  established  than  this,  that, 
when  a  sovereign  is  assailed,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  assailant  being  his  overthrow, 
that  sovereign  has  a  perfect  right  to  put 
his  rival  to  death,  if  he  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing possession  of  his  person.  The  most 
confirmed  believer  in  Richard  III.'s  de- 
moniac character  would  not  think  of  add- 
ing the  execution  of  Richmond  to  his 
crimes,  had  Plantagenet,  and  not  Tudor, 
triumphed  on  Bosworth  Field.  James  II. 
has  never  been  blamed  for  causing  Mon- 
mouth  to  be  put  to  death,  but  for  having 
complied  with  his  nephew's  request  for  a 
personal  interview,  at  which  he  refused 
to  grant  his  further  request  for  a  mitiga- 
tion of  punishment.  Murat's  death  was 
an  unnecessary  act,  but  Ferdinand  of 
Naples  has  never  been  censured  for  it. 
Had  Louis  Philippe  followed  these  ex- 
amples, and  those  of  a  hundred  similar 
cases,  he  could  not  have  been  charged 
with  undue  severity  in  the  exercise  of 
his  power  for  the  conservation  of  his  own 
rights,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  tran- 
quillity, not  of  France  alone,  but  of  Eu- 
rope, and  of  the  world,  which  the  triumph 
of  a  Bonaparte  might  have  perilled.  He 
spared  the  future  Emperor's  life,  not 
from  any  considerations  of  a  chivalric 
character,  but  because  he  durst  not  take 
it.  He  feared  that  the  blood  of  the  of- 
fender would  more  than  atone  for  his  of- 
fence, and  he  would  not  throw  into  the 
political  caldron  so  rich  a  material,  dread- 
in^  the  effects  of  its  presence  there. 

£"*  A 

Then  the  Orleans  party  and  the  Impe- 
rial party  not  only  marched  with  each 
other,  but  often  crossed  and  ran  into 
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each  other;  and  it  was  not  safe  to  run. 
the  risk  of  offending  the  first  by  an  at- 
tempt to  punish  its  occasional  ally.  There 
was,  too,  something  of  the  ludicrous  in 
the  Boulogne  affair,  which  enabled  gov- 
ernment to  regard  the  chief  offender  with 
cheap  compassion.  Louis  Philippe  is  en- 
titled to  no  credit,  on  the  score  of  mercy, 
for  his  conduct  in  1840,  —  for  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Court  of  Peers  was  his  inspira- 
tion ;  but  he  acted  wisely,  —  so  wisely, 
that,  if  he  had  done  as  well  in  1 848,  his 
grandson  would  at  this  moment  have  been 
King  of  the  French,  and  the  Emperor  that 
is  a  wanderer,  with  nothing  but  a  charac- 
ter for  flightiness  and  a  capacity  for  fail- 
ure to  distinguish  him  from  the  herd,  while 
many  would  have  regarded  him  as  a  mad- 
man. But  the  end  was  not  then,  and  the 
hand  of  Fate  was  not  even  near  that  cur- 
tain which  was  to  be  raised  for  the  dis- 
closure of  events  destined  to  shake  and 
to  change  the  world. 

The  defence  of  Louis  Napoleon  was 
conducted  by  M.  Berryer,  the  great  leader 
of  the  Legitimists,  who,  twenty-five  years 
before,  had  aided  in  the  defence  of  Ney, 
and  who,  nearly  twenty  years  later,  de- 
fended Montalembert,  his  client  of  1840 
being  in  this  last  case  the  prosecutor.  In 
his  speech  in  defence  of  the  Prince,  this 
first  of  French  orators  and  advocates 
made  use  of  language,  the  recollection 
of  which  in  after-days  must  have  been 
attended  with  very  conflicting  emotions. 
Addressing  himself  to  the  judges,  he  said, 

—  "  Standing  where  I  do,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  claims  of  the  name  in  which  this 
project  was  attempted  can  possibly  fall 
humiliated  by  the  disdainful  expressions 
of  the  Procureur  General.     You  make 
remarks  upon  the  weakness  of  the  means 
employed,  of  the  poverty  of  the  whole  en- 
terprise, which  made  all  hope  of  success 
ridiculous.     Well,  if  success  is  anything, 
I  will  say  to  you  who  are  men,  —  you, 
who  are  the  first  men  in  the  state,  —  you, 
who  are  members  of  a  great  political  body, 

—  there  is  an  inevitable  and  eternal  Ar- 
bitrator between  every  judge  and  every 
accused  who  stands  before  him ;  —  before 
giving  your  judgment,  now,  being  in  pres- 


ence of  this  Arbitrator,  and  in  face  of  the 
country,  which  will  hear  your  decrees,  tell 
me  this,  without  regard  now  to  weakness 
of  means,  but  with  the  rights  of  the  case, 
the  laws,  and  the  institution  before  your 
eyes,  and  with  your  hands  upon  your 
hearts,  as  standing  before  your  God,  and 
in  presence  of  us,  who  know  you,  will 
you  say  this:  —  'If  he  had  succeeded,  if 
his  pretended  right  had  triumphed,  I 
would  have  denied  him  and  it, —  I  would 
have  refused  all  share  in  his  power,  —  I 
would  have  denied  and  rejected  him'? 
For  my  part,  I  accept  the  supreme  arbi- 
tration I  have  mentioned ;  and  whoever 
there  may  be  amongst  you,  who,  before 
their  God,  and  before  their  country,  will 
say  to  me,  —  'If  he  had  succeeded,  I 
would  have  denied  him,'  —  such  a  one 
will  I  accept  for  judge  in  this  case."  In 
making  this  sweeping  challenge,  M.  Ber- 
ryer knew  that  he  was  hitting  the  Court 
of  Peers  hard,  for  it  contained  men  who 
had  been  leading  Napoleonists  in  the  days 
of  the  Empire,  and  others  who  were  ready 
to  join  any  government  which  should  be 
powerful  enough  to  establish  itself;  while 
it  left  the  Legitimists,  the  orator's  own 
party,  unharmed.  They  were  the  only 
men,  according  to  M.  Berryer's  theory 
of  defence,  who  would  have  furnished  an 
impartial  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  his 
client ;  for  they  alone,  with  strict  truth, 
could  have  said  that  they  would  deny  his 
right,  and  refuse  to  share  in  his  power, 
no  matter  at  what  time  he  should  succeed 
in  accomplishing  his  designs. 

Had  the  French  Peers  been  gifted  with 
that  power  of  mental  vision  which  ena- 
bles men  to  see  into  the  future,  they  would 
not  have  been  disposed  to  condemn  the 
man  who  stood  before  them  in  1840. 
Could  it  have  been  made  known  to  them 
that  in  eight  years  he  would  be  elected 
President  of  the  French  Republic  by 
nearly  five  and  a  half  millions  of  votes, — 
that  in  twelve  years  he  would  become 
Emperor  of  the  French,  —  that  in  fifteen 
years  he  would,  as  the  ally  of  England, 
have  struck  down  the  Russian  hegemony, 
—  and  that  in  twenty  years  he  would  be 
the  conqueror  of  Austria,  and  have  called 
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the  Kingdom  of  Italy  into  existence,  while 
his  enmity  was  dreaded  and  his  friend- 
ship desired  by  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  the  fate  of  the  Popedom  was 
in  his  hands,  —  had  these  things  been  so 
much  as  dreamed  of  by  his  judges,  they 
would  have  formed  the  most  lenient  of 
tribunals,  and  have  suffered  him  to  de- 
part in  peace.  They  are  not  to  be  char- 
ged with  a  lack  of  wisdom  in  not  foresee- 
ing what  must  have  appeared  to  be  the 
ravings  of  lunacy,  had  it  been  deliber- 
ately set  down  by  some  inspired  prophet. 
Neither  the  man  nor  his  cause  com- 
manded much  respect.  We,  who  know 
that  the  French  Emperor  is  the  first 
man  of  the  age,  as  well  in  intellect  as 
in  position,  have  no  right  to  sneer  at 
the  men  of  1840  because  they  looked 
upon  him  as  a  feeble  pretender.  He  had 
made  two  attempts  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  French  nation,  and  in 
each  instance  his  failure  had  been  so  sig- 
nal, and  in  some  respects  so  ridiculous, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  regard  him  as 
the  representative  of  a  living  principle. 
Even  those  who  thought  him  a  man  of 
talent  could  account  for  'his  want  of  suc- 
cess only  by  supposing  that  Imperialism 
was  no  longer  powerful  in  France,  and 
that  his  appeals  were  made  to  an  extinct 
party.  The  soldiery,  amongst  whom  the 
traditions  of  the  Empire  were  supposed 
to  be  strong,  had  evinced  no  desire  to 
substitute  a  Bonaparte  for  a  Bourbon  of 
the  younger  branch ;  and  as  to  the  peas- 
antry, who  showed  themselves  so  fanatical- 
ly Bonapartean  in  1848,  and  in  1851-2, 
they  were  never  thought  of  at  all.  France 
consisted  of  the  government,  the  army,  the 
bourgeoisie,  and  the  skeleton  colleges  of 
electors ;  and  so  long  as  they  were  agreed, 
nothing  was  to  be  feared  either  from 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  or  from  the  Comte 
de  Chambord.  We  think  this  was  a  sound 
•view  of  affairs,  and  that  the  French  O-QV- 

O 

ernment  of  1841  might  have  been  the 
French  government  of  1861,  had  not  the 
parties  to  the  combination  that  ruled 
France  in  1841  quarrelled.  It  was  the 
loss  of  the  support  of  the  middle  class 
that  caused  Louis  Philippe  to  lose  his 


throne  in  the  most  ignominious  manner; 
and  that  support  the  monarch  would  not 
have  forfeited,  but  for  the  persistence  of 
M.  Guizot  in  a  policy  which  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  maintain  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  which  was  enfeebled  in 
1847—8  by  the  gross,  corruption  of  some 
of  its  principal  supporters.  That  the 
bourgeoisie  intended  to  subvert  the  throne 
they  had  established,  for  the  benefit  of 
either  the  Republicans  or  the  Imperialists, 
is  not  to  be  supposed ;  but  their  natural 
disgust  with  the  wickedness  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
1848,  and  with  the  refusal  of  the  minis- 
ter to  allow  even  the  peaceful  discussion 
of  the  reform  question,  was  the  occasion 
of  the  kingdom's  fall,  and  of  the  estab- 
lishment, first  of  the  shadowy  Republic, 
and  then  of  the  solid  Empire. 

The  events  of  1848  furnished  to  Louis 
Napoleon  the  place  whereon  to  stand, 
whence  to  move  the  French  world.  He 
must  have  lived  and  died  an  exile,  but 
for  the  Revolution  of  February.  The 
ability  with  which  he  profited  by  events 
suffices  to  show  that  he  is  entitled  to  be 
considered  a  great  man  as  well  as  a  great 
sovereign.  That  he  had  been  born  in  the 
purple,  and  that  he  bore  a  great  name, 
and  that  through  the  occurrence  of  sev- 
eral deaths  he  had  become  the  legitimate 
heir  of  Napoleon,  were  favorable  circum- 
stances, and  helped  not  a  little  to  promote 
his  purpose ;  but  they  could  not  alone 
have  made  him  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  the  world's  arbiter.  There  must  have 
been  extraordinary  talent  in  the  man  who 
aspired  as  he  did,  or  he  would  have  failed 
as  completely  in  1848  as  he  had  failed  in 
183G  and  in  1840.  But  the  real  power 
of  the  man  came  out  as  soon  as  he  found 
a  standing-place.  Previously  to  1848, 
he  could  act  only  as  a  criminal  in  seek- 
ing his  proper  place,  as  he  believed  it  to 
be.  He  had  first  to  conquer  before  he 
could  attempt  to  govern, —  and  to  con- 
quer, too,  with  the  means  of  his  enemy. 
All  this  was  changed  in  1848.  Then  he 
was  safe  in  France,  as  he  had  been  in 
England,  and  began  the  political  race  on 
equal  terms  with  such  men  as  Cavaignac 
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and  Ledru-Rollio.  That  he  soon  passed 
far  ahead  of  them  was,  perhaps,  as  much 
due  to  circumstances  as  to  his  political 
abilities.  The  name  of  Bonaparte  was 
associated  with  the  idea  of  the  restoration 
of  order  and  prosperity,  and  this  helped 
him  with  that  large  class  of  persons,  em- 
bracing both  rich  men  and  poor  men,  who 
not  only  believe  that  "order  is  Heaven's 
first  law,"  but  that  under  certain  condi- 
tions it  is  the  supreme  law,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which  all  other  laws  are  to  be 
set  aside  and  disregarded.  These  men, 
whose  organ  and  exponent  was  M.  Ce- 
sar Romieu,  who  called  so  loudly  for 
cannon  to  put  down  the  revolutionists, — 
"even  if  it  should  come  from  Russia!" 
—  and  whose  type  of  perfection  is  the 
churchyard,  were  all  fanatical  supporters 
of  "  the  coming  man,"  and  they  assisted 
him  along  the  course  with  all  their  might 
and  strength.  No  matter  how  swiftly  he 
drove,  his  chariot-wheels  seemed  to  them 
to  tarry.  The  very  arguments  that  were 
made  use  of  to  induce  other  men  to  act 
against  the  rising  Bonaparte  were  those 
which  had  the  most  effect  in  binding  them 
to  his  cause.  He  would  establish  a  can- 
nonarchy,  would  he  ?  Well,  a  cannon- 
archy  was  exactly  what  they  desired, 
provided  its  powers  should  be  directed, 
not  against  foreign  monarchs,  but  against 
domestic  Republicans.  That  a  govern- 
ment of  which  he  should  be  the  head  would 
disregard  the  constitution,  would  shackle 
the  press,  would  limit  speech,  and  would 
suppress  the  Assembly,  was  an  argument 
in  his  favor,  that,  to  their  minds,  was  irre- 
sistible. Had  they  thought  of  the  Russian 
War,  and  of  the  Italian  War,  and  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Pope's  temporal  power,  and 
of  the  liberal  home-policy  that  was  adopt- 
ed in  1 860,  as  things  possible  to  occur,  Lou- 
is Napoleon  would  have  remained  Louis 
Napoleon  to  the  end  of  his  days,  for  all 
the  support  he  would  have  received  at 
their  hands.  They  wished  for  a  sort  of 
high -constable,  whose  business  it  should 
be  to  maintain  order  by  breaking  the 
heads  or  seizing  the  persons  of  all  who 
did  not  take  their  view  of  men's  political 
duties.  It  is  the  custom  to  speak  of  this 


class  of  men  as  if  they  were  peculiar  to 
France,  and  to  say  that  their  existence 
there  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why 
that  country  can  never  long  enjoy  a  pe- 
riod of  constitutional  liberty.  This  is  not 
just  to  France.  The  French  are  a  great 
people,  who  have  their  faults,  but  who  are 
in  no  sense  more  servile  than  are  Ameri- 
cans, or  Englishmen,  or  Germans.  Ex- 
treme disciples  of  order,  men  who  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  everything  else  for  the 
privileges  of  making  and  spending  or 
hoarding  money  in  peace,  are  to  be  found 
in  all  countries ;  and  nowhere  are  they 
more  numerous,  and  nowhere  is  their  in- 
fluence greater  or  more  noxious,  than  in 
the  United  States.  The  difference  of  pop- 
ulations considered,  there  are  as  many  of 
them  in  Boston  as  in  Paris ;  and  our  breed 
is  ready  to  go  as  far  in  sacrificing  free- 
dom, and  in  treating  right  with  contempt, 
as  were  their  French  brothers  of  1848. 
The  infirmity  belongs,  not  to  French  na- 
ture, but  to  human  nature. 

Louis  Napoleon  received  not  a  little 
assistance,  in  the  early  part  of  his  French 
career,  from  the  strongest  of  his  political 
enemies.  The  friends  of  both  branches 
of  the  Bourbons  were  his  friends  —  at 
that  time,  and  for  their  own  purposes. 
A  restoration  was  what  they  desired,  and 
they  held  that  it  would  be  easier  to  con- 
vert the  Comte  de  Chambord  or  the 
Comte  de  Paris  into  a  king  as  the  con- 
sequence of  another  Bonapartean  usurpa- 
tion, than  as  the  consequence  of  the  Re- 
public's continuance.  Louis  Napoleon 
was  to  destroy  the  Republic,  and  they 
were  to  destroy  him,  with  the  aid  of  for- 
eign armies.  The  fate  which  Cicero 
wished  for  Octavius,  that  he  should  be 
elevated  and  then  destroyed,  was  what 
they  meant  for  him.  They  counted  up- 
on the  effect  of  that  reaction  which  so 
soon  set  in  against  the  revolutions  of 
1848,  and  which  they  did  not  believe 
would  spare  any  government  which  had 
grown  out  of  any  one  of  those  revolu- 
tions. They  also  believed  the  Prince  to 
be  a  fool,  and  thought  he  would  be  a 
much  easier  person  to  be  disposed  of,  af- 
ter he  had  been  sufficiently  used,  than 
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any  one  of  his  rivals.     They  overrated  erations,  and  in  the  United  States,  down 
their  own  power  as  much  as  they  under-  to  the  decision  of  the  last  Presidential 
rated  his  abilities;  and  down  to  the  last  election,  a  constitutional  opposition  was 
moment,  and  when  the  contest  had  be-  as  much  a  political   institution,  and  as 
come  one  for  life   or  death,  they  bore  completely  a  part  of  the  machinery  of 
themselves  as  if  they  were  sure  that  they  government,  as  the  administration  itself, 
•were  acting  against  a  man  who  had  been  Formerly,    opposition    was    not    without 
elevated  solely  through  the  force  of  cir-  its  dangers  in  England,  and,  whichever 
cumstances,  and  who  could  not  maintain  party  had  possession  of  the  government, 
his  position.      The   coup   d'etat  opened  it  sought  to  crush  out  its  opponents  with 
their  eyes,  but  it  was  not  until  the  event  all  the  vigor  and  venom  of  an  Ameri- 
of  the  Russian  War  had  secured  for  the  can  slavocrat.     Charles  I.  sent  Sir  John 
Emperor  the  first  place  in  Europe,  that  Eliot  to  the  Tower,  by  way  of  punishing 
they  became  convinced  that  in  the  man  him  for  the  opposition  he  had  made  to 
who  was  the  ruler  of  France  they  had  a  unconstitutional  government ;  and  there 
master.     Even  now,  when  the  condition  he  died,  and  there  he  was  buried.     The 
of  every  country  within  the  circle  of  civ-  execution  of  Strafford,  though  as  just  a 
ilization  bears  evidence  to  the  vast  weight  deed  as  ever  was  performed,  must  be  al- 
of  Imperial  France,  it  is  not  difficult  to  lowed  to  have  resulted  from  proceedings 
find  Frenchmen  who  declare   that  the  that  belong  to  French  politics  rather  than 
Emperor  is  a  mere  adventurer,  and  that  to  those  of  England  since  the  times  of  the 
lie  is  only  "  a  lucky  fellow."     If  they  Tudors.     All  through  the  reigns  of  the 
are   right,   what   shall   we   think   of  all  Stuart  kings,  and  down  to  the  Revolu- 
France  ?     Does  the  reign  of  Napoleon  tion,  parties  fought  for  safety  as  well  as 
III.  serve  only  to  illustrate  the  proverb,  for  spoils.     A  defeat  was  then  often  fol- 
that  among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  man  lowed  by  a  butchery.     Hume,  speaking 
is  a  king  ?  of  the  political  warfare   that  happened 
The  manner  in  which  the  French  Pres-  just  before  the  Revolution  of  1688,  says 
ident  became  Emperor  of  the  French  has  that  the  "two  parties,  actuated  by  mutual 
been  much  criticized.     That  some  of  his  rage,  but  cooped  up  within  the  narrow 
deeds,  at  the  close  of  1851,  and  in  the  limits  of  the  law,  levelled  with  poisoned 
early  part  of  1852,  deserve  censure,  few  daggers  the  most  deadly  blows  against 
of  his  intelligent  admirers  will  be  dispos-  each  other's  breast,  and  buried  in  their 
ed  to  deny.     His  defence  is,  that  it  was  factious  divisions  all  regard  to  truth,  hon- 
impossible  for  him  to  act  differently  with-  or,  and  humanity."     This  evil  was  grad- 
out  forfeiting  his  life.     The  contest,  in  ually,  but  surely,  removed  from  English 
1851,  had  assumed  such  a  character,  that  politics  by  the  triumph  of  the  constitu- 
it  was  evident  that  the  one  party  or  the  tional  party.     It  lingered,  however,  for 
other  must  be  destroyed.     We  have  M.  half  a  century,  and  after  the  accession  of 
Guizot's   authority  for    saying    that    in  the  House  of  Hanover  caused  the  im- 
French  political  contests  no  quarterns  peachment  of  Oxford  and  the  exile  of 
ever  given,  and  that  the  vanquished  be-  Bolingbroke    and    Ormond.      The    last 
come  as  the  dead.     French  history  shows  pronounced  appearance  of  it  was  in  1742, 
that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  state-  when  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  enemies,  not 
ment,  and  that  every  political  leader  in  content  with  his  political  fall,  sought  his 
France  must  fight  for  his  life  as  well  as  life.    They  failed  utterly,  and  for  one  hun- 
for  his  post,  the  loss  of  the  latter  pla-  dred  and  twenty  years  the  course  of  Eng- 
cing  the   former  in  great  peril.      This  lish  politics  has  been  strictly  constitutional, 
is  a  characteristic  of  French  politics  to  an  opposition  party  being,  as  it  were,  the 
which  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  complement  of  the  administration  or  min- 
paid,  in  discussing  the  morality  of  French  istry.     The  same  party  divisions  that  ex- 
statesmen.     In  England,  for  many  gen-  isted  in  England  under  George  II.  sub- 
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staritially  exist  under  the  grand-daughter  probably  never  was  a  more  popular  gov- 
of  his  grandson.  So  has  it  been  in  the  ernment  than  Bonaparte's  Consulship,  in 
United  States,  though  it  would  not  be  its  first  days.  Soon,  however,  the  old 
difficult  to  show  that  none  of  our  parties  evil  renewed  itself  in  full  force.  A  few 
have  been  so  free  from  approaching  to  men,  the  most  conspicuous  of  whom  was 
the  verge  of  illegality  as  English  parties  Carnot,  confined  their  opposition  to  the 
have  been  since  1714;  and  the  conduct  policy  of  the  government,  and  kept  them- 
of  the  present  American  opposition  is  selves  within  the  limits  of  the  law ;  but 
simply  detestable,  and  has  destroyed  the  others  were  less  scrupulous,  and  labored 
national  constitution.  for  the  destruction  of  the  government, 
The  French  began  their  political  imita-  and  compassed  the  death  of  the  govern- 
tion  of  the  English  in  1789.  As  in  most  ors.  Jacobins  were  as  bad  as  Royalists, 
imitations,  caricature  has  largely  predom-  and  Royalists  were  no  better  than  Jaco- 
inated  in  it.  The  one  thing  that  might  bins.  Confusion  was  as  much  the  object 
advantageously  have  been  imitated  they  of  the  party  of  order  as  it  was  that  of  the 
have  altogether  neglected.  They  never  party  of  disorder.  Men  of  all  ranks,  opin- 
Imve  been  able  to  comprehend  the  na-  ions,  parties,  and  conditions  were  among 
ture  and  the  purpose  of  an  opposition  the  conspirators  of  those  days,  or  in  some 
party,  and  hence  every  such  party  that  way  encouraged  the  conspirators,  from 
has  come  into  existence  in  France  has  Cadoudal,  a  hero  of  the  Vendee,  to  Mo- 
been  treated  by  the  governing  party  as  reau,  the  hero  of  the  Black  Forest  and 
if  it  were  composed  of  enemies  of  the  Hohenlinden.  The  vigorous,  and  in  some 
State.  When  the  Jacobins  sent  the  Gi-  instances  tyrannical,  action  of  the  govern- 
rondins  to  the  scaffold,  and  when  Robes-  ment  put  a  stop  to  this  kind  of  opposition 
picrre  and  St.  Just  sent  Danton  and  Des-  for  some  years.  The  seizure  and  execu- 
moulins  to  the  same  place,  and  when  the  tion  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  though  in  it- 
Thermidoriaris  so  disposed  of  Robespierre  self  not  to  be  approved,  was  followed  by 
and  St.  Just,  they  did  no  more  than  has  a  cessation  of  Royalist  attempts  against 
been  done  by  other  French  political  lead-  the  person  of  the  chief  of  the  State.  It 
crs,  except  that  their  measures  were  more  was  one  of  those  terrible  lessons  by  which 
trenchant  than  have  been  those  of  later  constituted  power  sometimes  teaches  its 
statesmen  of  their  country.  The  reason  enemies  that  the  force  of  lawlessness  is 
why  the  Revolution  led  to  a  military  des-  not  necessarily  confined  to  one  side  in  a 
potism  was,  that  no  party  would  tolerate  political  controversy.  Nothing  contrib- 
its  political  foes,  much  less  protect  them  uted  more  to  the  establishment  of  the 
in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  free  discus-  Empire  than  the  violence  of  Bonaparte's 
sion  and  legal  action.  The  execution  of  enemies,  as  they  favored  the  plan  of  estab- 
Louis  XVI.  was  but  a  solitary  incident  in  lishing  an  hereditary  monarchy,  the  ex- 
the  game  that  was  played  by  the  most  istence  of  which  should  not  be  bound  up 
excitable  political  gamblers  that  ever  con-  with  the  existence  of  an  individual.  Dur- 
verted  a  nation  into  a  card-table.  He  ing  the  reign  of  Napoleon  I.,  the  opposi- 
was  slain,  not  so  much  because  he  was  tion  was  quiet,  but  it  was  organized,  and 
a  king,  or  had  been  one,  as  because  he  its  conduct  was  from  first  to  last  illegal, 
was  the  natural  chief  of  the  Royal  party,  as  it  corresponded  with  the  banished 
a  party  which  the  Republicans  would  not  princes,  and  with  the  foreign  enemies  of 
spare.  Party  after  party  rose  and  fell,  France.  The  Mallet  affair,  in  1812, 
the  leaders  perishing  under  the  guillo-  which  came  so  very  near  effecting  the 
tine,  or  flying  from  their  country,  or  be-  Emperor's  dethronement  when  he  was  in 
ing  sent  to  Guiana.  Despotism  came  as  the  midst  of  his  Russian  disasters,  shows 
a  relief  to  the  people  who  were  thus  tor-  how  frail  was  his  tenure  of  power  when 
mented  by  the  bloody  freaks  of  men  who  he  was  absent  from  Paris,  and  how  ex- 
were  energetic  only  as  murderers.  There  tensive  were  the  ramifications  of  the  in- 
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formal  conspiracy  that  existed  against 
him.  "  You  have  found  the  tail,  but  not 
the  head,"  were  the  words  in  which  the 
bold  conspirator  let  his  judges  know  that 
the  danger  was  not  over.  The  Legisla- 
tive Body  endeavored  to  act  as  an  oppo- 
sition party  in  France  after  the  disasters 
of  1813,  and  the  Emperor,  after  giving 
them  a  lecture,  dismissed  them.  The 
Allies  would  never  have  dared  to  cross 
the  French  frontier,  had  they  not  been 
advised  of  the  existence  of  disaffection, 
which  was  ready  to  become  treason,  in 
their  enemy's  country.  The  opposition 
to  Louis  XVIII.'s  government  was  high- 
ly treasonable  in  its  character;  and  so 
was  that  which  Napoleon  encountered 
during  the  Hundred  Days.  When  the 
second  Restoration  had  been  effected,  the 
French  government  found  itself  in  a 
strange  predicament.  The  extraordinary 
Chamber  of  Deputies  which  then  met, 
"  the  Impracticable  Chamber,"  was  so  in- 
tensely royalist  in  its  sentiments,  that  it 
alarmed  every  reasonable  friend  of  mon- 
archy in  Europe.  It  would  have  sub- 
jected the  king  himself  to  its  will,  in  or- 
der that  it  might  be  free  to  punish  the 
enemies  of  royalty  with  even  more  vigor 
and  cruelty  than  the  Jacobins  had  pun- 
ished its  friends.  There  was  to  be  a  re- 
vival of  the  Terror  by  the  party  which 
had  suffered  in  1793,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  exterminating  imperialists,  republicans, 
and  moderate  monarchists.  Lord  Mac- 
aulay  has  compared  this  Chamber  with 
the  first  English  Parliament  that  was  call- 
ed after  the  restoration  of  the  House  of 
Stuart.  The  comparison  is  unfair  to  the 
Parliament.  There  had  been  a  long  and 

c? 

a  bitter  war  between  parties  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  Cavaliers  remembered,  be- 
cause they  were  events  of  yesterday,  the 
terrible  series  of  defeats  they  had  expe- 
rienced, from  Edgehill  to  Worcester.  Be- 
tween the  date  of  the  Battle  of  Worcester 
and  the  date  of  the  Restoration  there 
were  less  than  nine  years.  The  same 
generation  that  saw  Charles  I.  beheaded 
saw  Charles  II.  enter  Whitehall.  Eng- 
land had  changed  but  little  in  the  twen- 
ty years  that  elapsed  between  the  meet- 


ing of  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Convention  Parliament. 
Very  different  was  it  in  France.  There 
parties  had  had  no  fighting  in  the  field, 
save  in  Brittany  and  the  Vendee.  There 
the  change  had  been  as  complete  as  if  it 
had  been  half  a  century  in  the  making. 
Twenty -three  years  had  passed  away 
since  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  when  the 
Impracticable  Chamber  met,  to  legislate 
for  a  new  France  in  the  spirit  of  the  worst 
period  of  the  reigns  of  the  worst  Bour- 
•  bons.  These  ultra- royalists  would  have 
had  their  way,  and  the  massacres  of  the 
Protestants  would  have  been  accompa- 
nied or  followed  by  the  destruction  of 
all  parties  save  the  victors,  but  for  the 
existence  of  circumstances  which  it  is 
even  now  painful  for  Frenchmen  to  think 
of.  The  Allies  occupied  the  country, 
and  their  influence  was  thrown  in  behalf 
of  moderate  counsels.  The  good-nature 
of  Louis  XVIII.  was  supported  by  the 
sound  common-sense  of  Wellington,  and 
by  the  humanity  of  Alexander;  and  so 
but  few  persons  were  punished  for  politi- 
cal offences.  The  conduct  of  the  Cham- 
ber showed  that  the  Deputies  had  no  just 
conception  of  the  nature  either  of  a  min- 
nistry  or  of  an  opposition.  So  it  was, 
though  with  less  violence,  throughout  the 
period  known  as  the  Restoration ;  and 
the  Polignac  movement  of  1830,  which 
led  to  the  fall  of  the  elder  Bourbons,  was 
a  coup  d'etat,  the  object  being  the  de- 
struction of  the  Charter.  In  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's reign,  there  were  facts  upon  facts 
that  establish  the  proposition  that  no 
French  party  then  clearly  comprehend- 
ed the  character  of  a  political  opposition  ; 
and  it  was  the  attempt  of  M.  Guizot  to 
prevent  even  the  discussion  of  the  reform 
question  that  was  the  occasion,  though 
not  the  cause,  of  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
No  sooner  had  the  Republic  been  estab- 
lished than  the  Royalists  began  to  con- 
spire against  its  existence,  while  the  Re- 
publicans themselves  were  far  from  be- 
ing united,  the  Reds  hating  the  Blues 
quite  as  intensely  as  they  hated  the  Whites, 
or  old  Royalists;  and  beyond  even  the 
Reds  were  large  numbers  of  men  who, 
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for  the  lack  of  a  more  definite  name, 
have  been  called  Socialists,  who  wanted 
something  as  vehemently  as  Brutus  de- 
sired his  purposes,  but  who  would  prob- 
ably have  been  much  puzzled  to  say 
what  that  something  was,  had  the  ques- 
tion been  put  to  them  by  the  agent  of  a 
power  willing  and  able  to  gratify  their 
wish. 

It  was  into  such  a  political  chaos  as 
this  that  Louis  Napoleon  found  himself 
plunged  in  1848.  He  had  a  difficult 
part  to  fill ;  and  that  he  did  not  succeed 
in  satisfying  most  of  those  who  had  been 
most  prominent  in  elevating  him  was  in- 
evitable from  the  discrepancy  between 
his  views  of  his  position  and  their  views 
of  it.  They  had  intended  him  to  be  a 
tool,  and  he  was  determined  to  be  master 
of  all  the  land.  There  was  a  contest  for 
power,  which  ended  in  the  coup  d'etat  of 
1851.  Victory  waited  on  the  heir  of  her 
old  favorite.  The  contest  was  marked 
by  many  deeds,  on  both  sides,  not  defen- 
sible on  strict  moral  grounds,  but  which 
bear  too  close  a  resemblance  to  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  French  politics  to  admit 
of  the  actors  being  sweepingly  condemn- 
ed, as  if  they  had  poisoned  a  pure  foun- 
tain. Neither  party  could  afford  to  act 
with  fairness,  because  each  party  was 
convinced  that  the  other  was  seeking  its 
destruction,  according  to  the  usual  rule 
of  Gallic  political  warfare.  That  the 
world  should  have  heard  much  of  the  er- 
rors of  the  victor,  while  those  of  the  van- 
quished have  been  charitably  passed  over, 
is  but  natural.  Victors  become  objects  of 
envy,  while  pity  is  the  feeling  that  is  cre- 
ated by  thoughts  of  their  foes.  It  is  only 
in  America  that  the  beaten  party  is  so  in- 
solent that  the  conquerors  are  fairly  over- 
crowed by  it.  All  the  blunders,  ail  the 
acts  of  violence  of  which  the  other  side 
were  guilty,  have  been  forgotten,  or  are 
not  alluded  to,  because  parties  are  not 
held  accountable  for  evils  that  never  were 
perpetrated,  though  it  was  intended  that 
they  should  take  form  and  shape  and 
bear  fruit.  It  is  charged  against  the  Em- 
peror, that  he  deliberately  planned  the 
destruction  of  the  Republic,  and  that  he 
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ceased  not  to  labor  until  his  purpose  had 
been  effected.  Admitting  this  charge  to 
be  strictly  well  founded,  what  is  it  more 
than  can  be  brought  against  the  very  men 
who  are  so  loud  in  preferring  it  ?  The 
Republic  was  doomed  from  the  hour  of  its 
birth,  and  the  final  struggle  between  the 
Imperialists  and  the  Royalists  was  made 
over  its  carcass.  That  struggle  was  nei- 
ther a  Pharsalia,  in  which  two  great  men 
contended  for  supremacy  in  a  republic,  nor 
a  Philippi,  in  which  parties  fought  deliber- 
ately in  support  of  certain  principles,  but 
an  Actium ;  and  the  question  to  be  decid- 
ed was,  With  which  of  two  energetic  forms 
of  force  should  the  victory  be  ?  Louis 
Napoleon  contended  for  the  imperial 
form,  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  scheme 
of  his  uncle,  and  for  an  opportunity  to 
develop  the  Napoleonic  ideas.  The  oth- 
er side  sought  the  restoration  of  the  mon- 
archy as  it  had  been  between  1814  and 
1830,  with  Henry  V.  for  their  idol,  as  any 
attempt  to  make  the  Comte  de  Paris  king 
must  have  failed,  though  in  due  time 
Henry  V.  might  have  been  displaced,  if 
not  succeeded  regularly,  by  the  head  of 
the  Orleans  family.  Of  the  two  parties 
to  the  struggle  that  followed  the  election 
of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  Presidency,  that 
of  the  President  was  the  more  friendly 
to  liberal  institutions,  and  the  most  dis- 
posed to  govern  in  accordance  with  mod- 
ern sentiments.  The  President  himself 
was  attached  to  the  liberal  party,  and 
leaned  decidedly  to  the  left  wing  of  it 
Circumstances  had  all  tended  to  make 
him  a  Constitutionalist.  His  connections 
had  been  principally  with  those  countries 
in  which  liberty  is  best  understood,  and 
whose  histories  are  the  histories  of  free- 
dom. By  birth  he  was  a  prince  of  Hol- 
land. He  had  lived  much  in  Switzer- 
land and  in  England,  and  he  had  visited 
the  United  States.  That  part  of  his 
youth  in  which  the  mind  is  formed  he 
had  passed  in  those  years  in  which  the 
Bonapartists  and  Liberals  had  been  allies. 
His  writings  prove  that  he  both  under- 
stood and  appreciated  the  constitutional 
system  of  government.  Such  a  man  was 
not  likely  to  become  a  despot  merely 
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from  choice,  though  circumstances  might  ed  with  the  idea  of  the  degradation  of 
make  him  one  for  the  time,  as  they  made  neighboring  countries,  which  implied  the 
Fabius  a  dictator.  His  recent  action,  in  ultimate  fall  of  the  Empire,  as  it  could 
extensively  liberalizing  the  imperial  sys-  not  be  expected  that  Russians  and  Ger- 
tern,  and  in  providing  for  perfect  freedom  mans  would  be  governed  from  Paris.  In- 
of  discussion  in  the  Senate  and  the  Le-  dependence  is  what  every  people  strong 
gislative  Body,  —  a  freedom  of  which  the  enough  to  vindicate  its  rights  will  have; 
supporters  of  the  Pope  have  thoroughly  and  hence  the  men  at  St.  Petersburg 
availed  themselves,  —  confirms  the  belief  and  Vienna  and  Berlin  were  certain  to 
that  his  original  intention  was  to  provide  act  against  the  men  of  Paris  at  the  first 
a  free  constitution  for  France.  Had  he  favorable  opportunity  that  should  pre- 
done  so,  there  would  have  been  civil  war  sent  itself.  Their  dependent  state  was 
in  that  country  within  a  year  from  the  an  unnatural  state,  and  when  the  reac- 
tinie  that  he  became  master  of  it.  He  tion  came,  the  torrent  swept  all  before  it. 
could  not  trust  his  enemies,  who,  could  The  fall  of  Napoleon  I.  was  the  conse- 
they  have  obtained  power,  would  have  quence  of  the  manner  in  which  he  rose 
granted  him  no  mercy,  and  therefore  had  to  the  greatest  height  ever  achieved  by 
no  right  to  expect  it  from  him.  Had  they  a  man  in  modern  days.  Napoleon  III., 
been  successful,  we  should  have  heard  whose  power  is  really  greater  than  that 
much  of  their  acts  of  usurpation  and  cru-  of  his  uncle,  has  incurred  the  enmity  of 
elty,  and  of  the  injustice  with  which  the  no  foreign  people.  He  has  led  his  ar- 
President  and  his  party  and  policy  had  mies  into  no  European  capital  city,  and 
been  treated.  Severe  criticism,  often  un-  he  has  levied  no  foreign  contributions, 
fair  both  in  matter  and  in  manner,  is  that  When  it  was  in  his  power  to  dictate  terms 
which  every  victorious  party  must  ex-  to  Russia,  he  astonished  men,  and  even 
perience,  not  only  from  those  whom  it  made  them  angry,  by  the  extent  of  his 
has  defeated,  but  from  the  world  at  large,  moderation.  His  abrupt  pause  in  his 
This  is  one  of  the  items  in  the  details  of  career  of  Italian  success,  no  matter  what 
the  heavy  price  which  the  victors  must  the  motive  of  it,  enabled  Austria  to  re- 
pay for  their  victory,  no  matter  where  it  tire  from  a  war  in  which  she  had  found 
is  won,  or  what  the  character  of  the  con-  nothing  but  defeat,  with  the  air  of  a  vic- 
test  the  issue  of  which  it  has  decided,  tor.  The  only  additions  he  has  made  to 
Men  worship  success,  but  they  worship  it  the  territory  of  France  —  Savoy,  Nice, 
much  after  the  fashion  that  some  savage  and  Monaco  —  were  obtained  by  the  fair 
tribes  worship  the  gods  created  by  their  consent  of  all  those  who  had  any  right  to 
own  hands,  tearing  and  rending  at  one  be  consulted  on  the  changes  that  were 
time  the  images  that  at  another  had  been  made.  We  find  nothing  in  his  conduct 
objects  of  their  most  abject  devotion.  that  betrays  any  desire  to  humiliate  his 
If  we  judge  the  conduct  of  Louis  Na-  contemporaries,  and  a  superiority  to  vul- 
poleon  by  reference  only  to  Napoleon  gar  ideas  of  what  constitutes  triumph  that 
III.,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to  condemn  is  almost  without  a  parallel.  No  man  was 
it.  His  rule  has  not  been  a  perfect  one,  ever  treated  more  insolently  by  heredita- 
but  it  has  been  the  best  that  France  ry  sovereigns,  from  Czar  and  Kaiser  and 
lias  known  for  fifty  years,  not  only  for  King  to  petty  German  princelings ;  and 
the  French  themselves,  but  for  foreign  this  insolence  he  has  never  repaid  in 
peoples.  He  has  lifted  France  out  of  kind,  nor  sought  to  repay  in  any  manner. 
that  slough  in  which  she  had  floundered  He  has  foregone  occasions  for  vengeance 
under  both  branches  of  the  Bourbons,  that  legitimate  monarchs  would  have 
and  he  has  done  so  without  being  guil-  turned  to  the  fullest  account  for  the  grat- 
ty  of  any  act  of  injustice  toward  other  ification  of  their  hatred.  He  has,  appar- 
nations.  The  greatness  of  the  France  ently,  none  of  that  vanity  which  led  Na- 
of  ^Napoleon  I.  was  unpleasingly  associat-  poleon  I.  to  be  pleased  with  having  his 
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antechamber  full  of  kings  whose  hearts 
were  brimful  of  hatred  of  their  lord  and 
master.  If  he  were  to  have  an  Erfurt 
Congress,  it  would  be  as  plain  and  unos- 
tentatious an  affair  as  that  of  his  uncle 
was  superficially  grand  and  striking.  He 
seems  perpetually  to  have  before  his 
mind's  eye  what  the  Greeks  called  the 
envy  of  the  gods,  the  divine  Nemesis,  to 
which  he  daily  makes  sacrifice.  He  is 
the  most  prosperous  of  men,  but  he  is 
determined  not  to  be  prosperity's  spoil- 
ed child.  If  the  truth  were  known,  it 
would  probably  be  found  that  he  has  not 
a  single  personal  enemy  among  the  mon- 
archs,  all  of  whom  would,  as  politicians, 
be  glad  to  witness  his  fall.  In  their  secret 
hearts  they  say  that  "Monsieur  Bona- 
parte is  a  well-behaved  man,  to  whom 
they  could  wish  well  in  any  other  part 
than  that  which  he  prefers  to  hold." 
Their  predecessors  hated  Napoleon  I. 
personally,  and  with  intense  bitterness, 
which  accounts  for  the  readiness  with 
which  they  took  parts  in  the  hunting  of 
the  eagle,  and  for  the  rancor  with  which 
they  treated  him  when  his  turn  came 
to  drain  the  cup  of  humiliation  to  the 
very  dregs.  The  dislike  felt  for  Napo- 
leon III.  is  simply  political,  and  such  dis- 
like is  not  incompatible  with  liberality 
in  judgment  and  generosity  of  action. 
Should  it  be  his  fortune  to  fall,  there 
would  be  no  St.  Helena  provided  for 
him. 

The  domestic  rule  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of 
any  monarch  which  that  people  have  ever 
had.  It  is  not  faultless,  but  it  is  as  little 
open  to  criticism  of  a  just  nature  as  that 
of  any  European  sovereign,  and  with  ref- 
erence to  the  changed  position  of  sover- 
eigns. We  are  not  to  compare  Napoleon 
III.  with  Louis  XIV.,  that  sublime  and 
ridiculous  egotist,  who  seems  never  to 
have  had  a  human  feeling,  except  those 
feelings  which  humanity  would  be  the 
better  without.  The  French  Revolution 
banished  that  breed  of  kings  from  Chris- 
tendom, if  not  from  the  world.  He  must 
be  compared  with  monarchs  who  have 
felt  the  responsibilities  of  their  trust  very 


differently  from  the  man  who  called  him- 
self the  State,  who  thought  that  twenty 
millions  of  people  had  been  made  to  min- 
ister to  his  vanity,  and  who  gently  re- 
proached God  with  ingratitude  because 
of  the  victories  of  Eugene  and  Marlbo- 
rough.  "  God,  it  appears,  is  forgetting 
us,"  he  said,  "notwithstanding  all  that 
we  have  done  for  Him."  A  monarch  of 
this  class  is  now  as  extinct  as  the  mam- 
moth, and  traces  of  his  footsteps  excite 
the  wonder  of  the  disciples  of  political 
science.  In  these  days,  a  monarch  must 
rule  mostly  for  the  people,  and  largely  by 
the  people.  He  is  only  the  popular  chief 
in  a  country  which  has  not  a  well-defined 
constitution  over  which  time  has  thrown 
the  mantle  of  reverence.  The  course 
of  Napoleon  III.  has  been  in  accordance 
with  this  view-  of  his  position.  He  is  not 
the  State,  but  he  is  the  first  man  in  the 
State.  Under  his  lead  and  direction  the 
French  have  known  much  material  pros- 
perity, and  have  added  not  a  little  to  that 
wealth  which,  when  judiciously  used  as  a 
means,  and  not  worshipped  as  the  end  of 
human  exertion,  is  the  source  of  so  much 
happiness.  The  readiness  with  which  the 
people,  the  masses  of  his  subjects,  sub- 
scribed to  the  great  war-loans,  contend- 
ing for  subscriptions  as  for  valuable  priv- 
ileges, establishes  both  their  prosperity 
under  his  government,  and  their  confi- 
dence in  that  government's  strength  and 
permanence.  That  he  has  not  made  use 
of  his  power  to  stifle  the  expression  of 
thought  is  clear  from  the  numerous  works 
that  have  been  published,  some  of  which 
were  written  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
his  dynasty, —  authors  of  eminence  choos- 
ing to  pervert  history  by  converting  its 
volumes  into  huge  partisan  pamphlets,  in 
which  the  subject  handled  and  the  object 
aimed  at  are  alike  libelled.  He  has  kept 
the  press,  meaning  the  journals,  more 
sharply  reined  up  than  Englishmen  and 
Americans  have  approved  or  can  ap- 
prove ;  but  as  French  journalists,  instead 
of  confining  their  political  warfare  to  its 
proper  use,  are  in  the  habit,  when  free 
to  publish  what  they  please,  of  assailing 
the  very  existence  of  the  government  it- 
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self,  he  has  some  excuse  for  his  conduct,  giers,  and  be  ruled  by  a  succession  of 
An  English  journal  which  should  recom-  Deys.  There  is  something  plausible  in 
mend  the  dethronement  of  Victoria  would  this  view  of  the  subject,  which  has  im- 
be  as  summarily  silenced  as  ever  was  a  posed  upon  many  persons,  and  which  is 
French  White,  Blue,  or  Red  paper.  The  all  the  more  imposing  because  the  Em- 
most  determined  advocate  of  freedom  peror  is  fifty-three  years  old,  while  his 
of  discussion  must  find  it  hard  to  disap-  only  son  has  but  completed  his  fifth  year; 
prove  of  the  suppression  of  the  "Univers,"  and  Prince  Napoleon  is  not  popular  with 
which,  while  availing  itself  of  every  pos-  the  army,  and  is  an  object  of  both  fear 
sible  license  to  advocate  the  extremest  doc-  and  dislike  to  the  members  of  several 
trines  of  despotism  in  Church  and  State,  powerful  interests.  The  Imperialists  have 
demanded  the  suppression  of  freedom  of  themselves  principally  to  blame  for  this 
all  kinds  in  every  other  quarter.  It  is  an  state  of  things,  as  they  have  encouraged 
advantage  to  the  enemies  of  free  speech,  and  promulgated  opinions  that  favor  its 
that  they  can  avail  themselves  of  its  ex-  existence.  Clever  historical  writers  have 
istence  to  advocate  restriction  in  its  com-  discovered  a  remarkable  resemblance  be- 
prehensive  sense,  while  their  opponents  tween  the  France  of  to-day  and  the  Ro- 
caniiot  consistently  demand  that  they  shall  man  Empire  of  the  days  of  Augustus, 
be  silenced.  Under  the  liberal  policy  Napoleon  I.  was  the  modern  Julius  Cas- 
which  has  just  been  inaugurated  in  France,  sar,  and  Napoleon  III.  is  Octavius.  The 
great  advantages  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  Emperor  is  writing  a  Life  of  Julius  Cae- 
enemies  of  the  government,  and  of  free  sar,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  is  his  pur- 
principles  generally ;  and  the  Emperor  pose  to  establish  the  fact  that  his  family 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  shall  ac-  is  playing  the  part  which  the  family  of 
cept  the  logical  consequences  of  that  pol-  Ca?sar  played  more  than  eighteen  centu- 
icy,  let  the  result  be  what  it  may.  What  ries  ago.  If  one  were  disposed  to  be 
has  thus  far  happened  confirms  this  re-  critical,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point 
port ;  but  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  if  he  out,  that,  as  the  first  Roman  imperial  dy- 
should  find  himself  compelled  to  have  re-  nasty  became  Claudian  rather  than  Ju- 
sort  to  measures  of  restriction  not  much  lian  in  its  blood  and  character,  after  the 
different  from  those  "warnings"  that  have  death  of  Augustus,  so  has  the  French  im- 
been  fatal  to  more  than  one  journal  in  perial  dynasty  a  better  claim  to  be  con- 
times  past.  The  tendency  in  the  French  sidered  of  the  family  of  Beauharnais  than 
mind  to  illegal  opposition,  and  of  the  of  the  family  of  Bonaparte.  This  Caesa- 
French  government  to  meet  such  oppo-  rean  game  is  a  foolish  one,  and  may  be 
sition  by  harsh  action,  will  not  allow  us  played  to  an  ultimate  loss.  Of  the  differ- 
to  be  very  sanguine  as  to  the  workings  ence  between  France  as  she  is  and  Rome 
of  the  experiment  upon  which  the  Em-  as  she  was  in  the  times  of  the  first  Caesars 
pe"ror  has  entered.  His  chief  object  is  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much,  for  it 
to  establish  his  dynasty,  and  he  cannot  presents  itself  to  every  cultivated  mind, 
tolerate  attacks  upon  that ;  and  attacks  The  Roman  Empire  was  an  aggregation 
of  that  kind  would  form  the  staple  of  the  of  various  nations,  including  the  highest 
opposition  press,  were  it  permitted  to  be-  and  lowest  forms  of  human  development 
come  as  free  as  the  press  is  in  England  then  known,  and  stretching  from  the  At- 
and  in  the  Northern  States  of  America,  lantic  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the 
One  of  the  charges  that  have  been  made  forests  of  Germany  to  the  deserts  of  Af- 
against  the  Imperial  system  is,  that  it  is  rica.  Over  that  vast  and  various  collec- 
a  stratocracy,  a  mere  government  by  the  tion  of  peoples  a  portion  of  Italy  bore 
sword,  and  that  it  must  pass  away  with  sway ;  and  it  was  to  break  down  the  tyr- 
the  Emperor  himself,  or  be  continued  in  anny  of  that  Italian  rule  that  the  Julian 
the  person  of  some  military  man ;  so  that  rule  was  created,  and  that  the  Republic 
France  must  degenerate  into  a  vast  Al-  was  made  to  give  way  to  the  Empire. 
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The  cause  of  the  Cassars  was  the  cause 
of  the  provincials  against  the  Italians,  of 
the  masses  in  twenty  lands  against  the 
aristocracy  of  but  a  part  of  one  land,  of 
many  millions  of  sheep  against  a  few  se- 
lect wolves.  The  revolution  that  was 
effected  through  the  agency  of  Julius 
and  Octavius  was  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  civilization,  which  was  threat- 
ened with  extinction  through  the  plun- 
dering processes  of  proprietors  and  pro- 
consuls. The  Roman  Emperor  was  the 
shepherd,  who,  though  he  might  shear  his 
sheep  close  to  their  skins,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  convert  many  of  them  into  mut- 
ton, for  his  own  profit  or  pleasure,  would 
nevertheless  protect  them  against  the 
wolves.  He  stood  between  the  imperial 
race,  of  which  he  was  himself  the  first 
member,  and  all  the  other  races  that  were 
to  be  found  in  his  extensive  and  diversi- 
fied dominions.  The  question  that  he 
settled  was  one  of  races,  not  merely  one 
of  parties  and  political  principles.  What 
resemblance,  then,  can  there  be  between 
the  French  Emperor  and  the  Roman  Im- 
perator,  or  between  the  quarrel  decided 
by  the  Napoleons  and  that  which  was  de- 
cided by  the  first  two  Csesars  ?  There  may 
be  said  to  be  some  resemblance  between 
them,  from  the  fact  that  the  French  aris- 
tocracy, as  a  body,  belong  to  the  party 
that  is  hostile  to  the  Bonapartes,  and  that 
it  was  the  Roman  aristocracy  who  were 
beaten  at  Pharsalia  and  politically  de- 
stroyed at  Philippi ;  but  the  nobility  of 
France  were  ruined  before  the  name  of 
Bonaparte  had  been  raised  from  obscu- 
rity, and  the  first  Napoleon  sought  to 
please  and  to  conciliate  the  remnants  of 
that  once  brilliant  order.  There  can  be 
no  comparison  made  between  the  two  ar- 
istocracies ;  as  the  Roman  was  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  ferocious  bodies  of  men 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  made 
a  long  and  desperate  fight  for  the  main- 
tenance of  its  power,  —  while  the  French 
is  effete,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
in  the  veins  of  its  members  runs  the  blood 
of  the  heroes  of  the  days  of  the  League, 
or  even  that  of  the  Frondeurs.  Their 
political  action  reminds  us  of  nothing  but 


the  playing  of  children ;  and  the  best  of 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  the  Impe- 
rial regime  are  new  men,  most  of  whose 
names  were  never  heard  of  until  the  pres- 
ent century.  The  Imperial  family,  too, 
unlike  that  of  Rome,  is  a  new  family. 
The  democratic  revolution  of  Rome,  which 
led  to  the  fall  of  the  Republic,  was  ena- 
bled to  triumph  only  because  the  move- 
ment was  headed  by  one  of  the  noblest- 
born  of  Romans,  a  patrician  of  the  blu- 
est blood,  who  claimed  descent  from  Ve 
nus,  and  from  the  last  of  the  Trojan  he- 
roes. No  Roman  had  a  loftier  lineage 
than  "  the  mighty  Julius  " ;  and  when  the 
place  of  Augustus  passed  to  Tiberius,  the 
third  Emperor  represented  the  Claudi- 
an  gens,  the  most  arrogant,  overbearing, 
haughty,  and  cruel  of  all  those  patrician 
gentes  that  figure  in  the  history  of  the  re- 
publican times.  He  belonged,  too,  to  the 
family  of  Nero,  which  was  to  the  rest  of 
the  Claudian  gens  what  that  gens  was 
to  other  men,  —  the  representative  of  all 
that  is  peculiarly  detestable  in  an  ongar- 
chical  fraternity.  The  French  Caesars 
are  emphatically  novi  homines,  the  found- 
er of  their  greatness  not  being  in  exist- 
ence a  century  ago,  and  born  of  a  poor 
family,  which  had  never  made  any  im- 
pression on  history.  There  are  abundant 
points  of  contrast  to  be  found,  when  we 
examine  the  origin  of  Imperial  Rome  in 
connection  with  the  origin  of  Imperial 
France,  but  few  of  resemblance. 

Even  in  the  bad  elements  of  the  mod- 
ern Imperial  rule  there  is  little  imitation 
of  that  of  the  Csesars.  "  The  ordinary 
notion  of  absolute  government,  derived 
from  the  form  it  assumes  in  Europe  at 
the  present  day,"  says  Merivale,  "  is  that 
of  a  strict  system  of  prevention,  which, 
by  means  of  a  powerful  army,  an  ubiqui- 
tous police,  and  a  censorship  of  letters, 
anticipates  every  manifestation  of  free- 
dom in  thought  or  action,  from  whence 
inconvenience  may  arise  to  it.  But  this 
was  not  the  system  of  the  Cassarean  Em- 
pire. Faithful  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Free  State,  Augustus  had  quartered  all 
his  armies  on  the  frontiers,  and  his  suc- 
cessors were  content  with  concentrating, 
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cohort  by  cohort,  a  small,  though  trusty  wish  of  the  government  to  enforce  them, 

force,  for  their  own  protection  in  the  capi-  The  noble  Roman,  indeed,  surrounded 

tal.     The  legions  were  useful  to  the  Em-  by  freedmen  and  clients  of  various  abil- 

peror,  not  as  instruments  for  the  repres-  ity,  by  rhetoricians   and  sophists,  poets 

sion  of  discontent  at  home,  but  as  faithful  and  declaimers,  had  within  his  own  doors 

auxiliaries  among  whom  the  most  danger-  private  aid  for  executing  his  literary  proj- 

ous  of  his  nobles  might  be  relegated,  in  ects ;  and  when  his  work  was  compiled, 

posts  which  were  really  no  more  than  he  had  in  the  slaves  of  his  household  the 

honorable  exiles.     Nor  was  the  regular  hands  for  multiplying  copies,  for  dressing 

police  of  the  city  an  engine  of  tyranny,  and  binding  them,  and  sending  forth  an 

Volunteers  might  be  found  in  every  rank  edition,  as  we  should  say,  of  his  work  to 

to  perform  the  duty  of  spies ;  but  it  was  the  select  public  of  his  own  class  or  so- 

apparently  no  part  of  the  functions  of  the  ciety.      The  circulation  of  compositions 

enlisted  girardians  of  the  streets  to  watch  thus  manipulated  might  be  to  some  ex- 

the  countenances  of  the  citizens,  or  beset  tent  surreptitious  and  secret.     But  such 

their  privacy.     We  hear  of  no  intrusion  a  mode  of  proceeding  was  necessarily 

into  private  assemblies,  no  dispersion  of  confined  to  few.     The  ordinary  writer 

crowds  in  the  streets They  [the  must  have  had  recourse  to  a  professional 

Emperors]  made  no  effort  to  impose  re-  publisher,  who  undertook,  as  a  trades- 

straints  upon  thought.  Freedom  of  thought  man,  to  present  his  work  for  profit  to  the 

may  be  checked  in  two  ways,  and  modern  world.     Upon  these  agents  the  govern- 

despotism  resorts  in  its  restless  jealousy  to  ment  might  have  had  all  the  hold  it  re- 

both.     The  one  is,  to  guide  ideas  by  seiz-  quired :  yet  it  never  demanded  the  sight 

ing  on  the  channels  of  education  ;  the  beforehand  of  any  speech,  essay,  or  satire 

other,  to  subject  their  utterance  to  the  which  was  advertised  as  about  to  appear, 

control  of  a  censorship.     In  neither  one  It  was  still  content  to  punish  after  publi- 

way  nor  the  other  did  Augustus  or  Nero  cation  what  it  deemed  to  be  censurable 

interfere  at  all.    From  the  days  of  the  Re-  excesses.  Severe  and  arbitrary  as  some  of 

public  the  system  of  education  had  been  its  proceedings  were  in  this  respect,  .... 

perfectly  untrammelled.     It  was  simply  a  it  must  be  allowed  that  these  prosecutions 

matter  of  arrangement  between  the  par-  of  written  works  were  rare  and  excep- 

ties  directly  interested,  the  teacher  and  tional,  and  that  the  traces  we  discover 

the  learner.     Neither  State  nor  Church  of  the  freedom  of  letters,  even  under  the 

pretended  to  take  any   concern   in  it:  worst  of  the  Emperors,  leave  on  the  whole 

neither  priest  nor  magistrate  regarded  it  a  strong  impression  of  the  general  leni- 

with  the  slightest  jealousy.     Public  opin-  ency  of  their  policy  in  this  particular."  * 

ion  ranged,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  This  correct  picture  of  the  policy  of  Im- 

in  perfect  freedom,  and  under  its  uncheck-  perial  Rome  on  this  point  shows  that  the 

ed  influence  both  the  aims  and  methods  ancient  sovereigns  of  the  first  of  empires 

of  education  continued  long  to  be  admi-  were  more  liberal  than  are  modern  rulers 

rably  adapted  to  make  intelligent  men  of  their  class,  and  that  the  Csesars  scorn- 

and  useful  citizens The   same  ed  to  do  that  which  has  been  common 

indulgence  which  was  extended  to  edu-  with  the  Bonapartes.     The  changes  in 

cation  smiled  upon  the  literature  which  the  direction  of  freedom  which  Napoleon 

flowed  so  copiously  from  it.     There  was  III.  has  recently  made  are  really  more 

no  restriction  upon  writing  or  publica-  Caesarean  in  their  character  than  *any- 

tion  at  Rome  analogous  to  our  censor-  thing  that  he   had   previously  done   in 

ships  and  licensing  acts.     The  fact  that  connection  with  thought  and  public  dis- 

books  were  copied  by  the  hand,  and  not 

_•    .    i  f                   i     .       ,    ,.  *  A  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire. 

printed  tor  general  circulation,  seems  to  „     ~             -  v* 

By  CHARLES  MERIVALE,  B.  D.,  late  Fellow 

present  no  real  difficulty  to  the  enforce-  of  st.  John,s  Co]lege)  Cambridge.    Vol.  VI., 

ment  of  such  restrictions,  had  it  been  the  pp.  224-231. 
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cussion.  It  ought  to  be  added,  however, 
that  the  Romans  had  no  daily  press,  and 
that  journalism,  as  \ve  understand  it,  was 
as  unknown  to  the  Csesars  as  were  steam- 
ships and  rifled  cannon.  Had  they  been 
troubled  with  those  daily  showers  of  Sib- 
ylline leaves  that  so  vex  modern  poten- 
tates, their  magnanimity  would  have  been 
severely  tested,  and  they  might  have  es- 
tablished as  severe  censorships  as  ever 
have  been  known  in  Paris  or  Vienna. 

Flattery  has  discovered  a  resemblance 
between  the  career  of  Napoleon  III.  and 
the  career  of  Augustus,  and  it  required 
the  eyes  of  flattery  to  make  such  a  dis- 
covery. The  Frenchman  is  the  equal  of 
the  Roman  in  talent,  but  the  resem- 
blance goes  no  farther.  What  resem- 
blance can  there  be  between  the  boy 
who  became  a  statesman  at  twenty  and 
the  man  who  began  his  career  at  forty  ? 
between  the  youth  who  made  himself 
master  of  the  Roman  situation  in  a  few 
months  and  the  elderly  man  whose  posi- 
tion at  fifty-three  is  by  no  means  an  as- 
sured one  ?  between  the  man  who  at  thir- 
ty-three had  destroyed  all  rivals  and  com- 
petitors, and  gathered  into  his  person  all 
the  powers  of  the  State,  and  the  man  who 
at  a  much  later  period  of  life  is  still  en- 
gaged upon  an  experiment  in  politics? 
Augustus  avenged  the  murder  of  Julius 
within  a  brief  time  after  it  had  been  per- 
petrated ;  Napoleon  III.  has  never  aveng- 
ed the  fall  of  his  uncle,  but  has  refrained 
from  injuring  his  uncle's  destroyers,  when, 
apparently,  he  might  have  done  so  with 
profit  to  himself,  and  with  the  general  ap- 
probation of  the  world.  Augustus's  pub- 
lic life  knew  but  one  signal  calamity,  the 
loss  of  the  legions  of  Varus,  which  hap- 
pened toward  its  close,  and  in  his  dying 
moments  he  could  congratulate  himself 
on  having  played  well,  which  meant  suc- 
cessfully, his  part  in  the  drama  of  life. 
Napoleon  III.'s  life  has  been  full  of  ca- 
lamities, and  it  remains  yet  to  be  seen 
whether  history  shall  have  to  rank  him 
among  its  favorites,  or  high  in  the  list  of 
those  unfortunates  against  whom  it  has 
recorded  sentence  of  everlastin^  con- 

O 

demnation.     Should  he  live,  and  main- 


tain his  place,  and  bequeath  his  throne 
to  his  son,  and  that  son  be  of  an  age  to 
appreciate  his  position,  and  possessed  of 
fair  talent,  he  may  pass  for  the  modern 
Augustus  ;  but  thinking  of  him,  and  of  the 
strange  reverses  of  fortune  that  have  hap- 
pened since  1789  to  men  and  to  nations, 
we  subscribe  to  the  wisdom  of  the  hack- 
neyed Greek  sentiment,  that  no  man 
should  be  called  fortunate  until  the  seal 
of  death  shall  have  placed  an  everlast- 
ing and  an  impassable  barrier  between 
him  and  the  cruel  sports  of  Mutabilities 
which  are  played  "  to  many  men's  de- 
cay." 

In  one  respect  it  will  be  allowed  by  all 
but  absolutists  that  the  condition  of  Eu- 
rope has  changed  greatly  for  the  better 
in  the  last  eleven  years,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  triumphs  of  the  French  Emperor. 
From  the  year  1815  to  1850,  national  in- 
dependence was  in  its  true  sense  unknown 
to  Continental  Europe.  The  ascendency 
of  Napoleon  I.  had  small  claim  to  fault- 
lessness,  but  the  men  who  led  in  the  work 
of  his  overthrow  proceeded  as  if  they 
meant  to  make  the  world  regret  his  fall. 
This  is  the  secret  —  which  secret  is  none 
—  of  the  reaction  that  speedily  took  place 
in  his  favor,  and  which  caused  an  alliance 
of  Liberals  and  Jacobins  and  Imperialists 
to  do  honor  to  his  memory ;  so  that,  be- 
ing dead,  he  was  from  his  island-sepul- 
chre a  more  effective  foe  to  legitimacy 
and  the  established  order  of  things  than 
he  had  been  from  St.  Cloud  and  the 
Tuileries.  It  has  been  satirically  said 
that  a  mythical  Napoleon  rose  from  the 
dust  of  the  dead  Emperor,  who  bore  no 
moral  resemblance  to  Europe's  master 
of  1812.  As  to  the  resemblance  between 
the  master  of  a  hundred  legions  and 
"  the  dead  but  sceptred  sovereign "  of 
1824,  who  ruled  men's  spirits  from  his 
urn,  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire  ;  but  it 
can  be  positively  asserted  that  the  mythi- 
cal Napoleon,  if  any  such  creation  there 
was,  was  the  work  of  the  true  Napoleon's 
destroyers.  They  earned  the  hatred  and 
detestation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  bet- 
ter classes  in  the  civilized  world ;  and  as 
it  is  the  nature  of  men  to  love  those  who 
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have  warred  against  the  objects  of  their 
hate,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  for 

*  O 

Europeans  and  Americans  to  turn  fondly 
to  the  memory  of  one  who  had  beaten 
and  trampled  upon  every  member  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  and  who  had  carried  the 
tricolor,  that  emblem  of  revolution,  to 
Vienna  and  Berlin  and  Moscow.  Men 
wished  to  have  their  own  feet  upon  the 
necks  of  Francis  and  Frederick  William 
and  Alexander,  and  therefore  they  were 
ready  to  forget  the  faults,  and  to  remem- 
ber only  the  virtues,  of  one  who  had  en- 
joyed the  luxury  they  so  much  coveted. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  complain  of 
that  disposition  of  the  public  mind  toward 
Napoleon  I.  which  prevailed  from  about 
the  date  of  his  death  to  that  of  the  resto- 
ration of  his  dynasty  in  the  person  of  his 
nephew,  or  to  sneer  at  the  inconsistency 
of  "that  many-headed  monster  thing," 
the  people,  who  had  shouted  over  the  de- 
cisions of  Vittoria  and  Leipsic,  and  before 
a  decade  had  expired  were  regretting  that 
those  decisions  could  not  be  reversed ;  for 
the  change  was  the  consequence  of  the 
operations  of  an  immutable  law,  of  that 
reaction  which  dogs  the  heels  of  all  con- 
querors. The  legitimate  despots,  whose 
union  had  been  too  much  for  the  parvenu 
despot,  established  a  tyranny  over  Europe 
that  threatened  to  stunt  the  human  mind, 
and  which  would  have  left  the  world 
hopeless,  if  England  had  not  resolved  to 
part  company  with  her  military  allies. 
But  her  condemnation  of  their  policy  did 
not  prevent  its  development.  Even  the 
events  of  1830  did  not  restore  national 
freedom  to  the  Continent;  and  fifteen 
years  after  the  overthrow  of  the  elder 
Bourbons,  the  partitioners  of  Poland 
could  unite,  in  defiance  of  their  plighted 
faith,  to  destroy  the  independence  of 
Cracow,  the  last  shadowy  remnant  of  old 
and  glorious  Poland.  The  ascendency 
of  Napoleon  III.  has  put  a  stop  to  such 
proceedings  as  were  common  from  the  in- 
vasion of  France,  in  1815,  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Hungary,  in  1849.  He  has,  to 
be  sure,  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  for- 
eign countries,  but  his  acts  of  interfer- 
ence have  been  made  against  the  strong, 


and  not  against  the  weak.  He  interfered 
to  protect  Turkey  when  she  was  threat- 
ened with  destruction  by  Russia,  and  he 
did  so  with  success.  He  interfered  to 
protect  the  Italians  against  the  hordes  of 
Austria,  and  with  such  effect  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  has  been  called  into 
existence  through  his  action,  when  there 
was  not  another  sovereign  in  the  world 
who  would  have  fired  a  shot  to  prevent 
the  whole  Italian  Peninsula,  and  the  great 
islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  from  be- 
coming Austrian  provinces.  He  inter- 
fered to  protect  the  Christians  of  the  East 
against  the  fire  and  sword  of  the  Mussul- 
mans, and  it  is  under  the  shadow  of  the 
French  flag  alone  that  Christianity  can 
be  preached  in  the  Lebanon  and  in  the 
Hollow  Syria,  in  the  aged  Damascus  and 
in  the  historical  Sidon.  He  has  inter- 
fered to  assist  England  in  China,  where- 
by there  has  been  a  new  world,  as  it  were, 
opened  to  the  enterprise  of  commerce.  He 
has  falsified  the  predictions  of  those  who 
have  seen  in  him  only  the  enemy  of  Eng- 
land, and  who  have  told  us  twice  a  year, 
for  nine  years  past,  that  he  would  attempt 
to  throw  his  legions  into  Kent,  and  to 
march  them  upon  London.  He  has  add- 
ed nothing  to  the  territory  of  France 
that  has  not  been  honorably  acquired. 
Having  thus  redeemed  Europe  from  deg- 
radation, and  not  having  justified  the 
fears  of  those  who  expected  him  to  re- 
new the  old  duel  between  France  and 
England,  his  continued  prosperity  may 
be  earnestly  desired  by  Liberals  every- 
where, and  with  perfect  consistency ;  for 
can  any  intelligent  man  venture  to  say 
that  there  would  be  any  hope  for  a  better 
state  of  things,  either  for  France  or  for 
Europe  at  large,  should  his  rule  be 
changed  for  that  of  either  branch  of  the 
Bourbons,  or  for  that  of  the  Republicans, 
Red  or  Blue  ?  Considering  the  good 
that  he  has  done,  and  the  evil  that  he 
might  have  done,  and  yet  has  refrained 
from  doing,  he  will  compare  advanta- 
geously with  any  living  ruler ;  and  man- 
kind can  overlook  his  errors  in  view  of 
his  virtues,  —  save  and  except  those  men 
whom  he  vanquished  at  their  own  weap- 
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ons,  and  whose  chief  regret  it  is,  that,  be- 
ing no  better  political  moralists  than  was 
the  Prince-President,  their  immorality- 
was  fruitless,  while  his,  according  to  their 
interpretation  of  his  history,  gave  him 
empire.  Other  men,  whom,  his  success 
has  not  consigned  to  partisan  darkness, 
will  judge  him  more  justly,  and  say  that 
his  victory  was  the  proper  meed  of  su- 


perior ability,  and  that  whatever  was  vi- 
cious in  his  manner  of  acquiring  power 
has  been  redeemed  by  the  use  he  has 
almost  invariably  made  of  that  power. 
He  is  not  without  sin ;  but  if  he  shall  not 
die  until  he  shall  be  stoned  by  saints 
selected  from  governments  and  parties, 
his  existence  will  be  prolonged  until 
doomsday. 


CONCERNING  THINGS   SLOWLY   LEARNT. 


You  will  see  in  a  little  while  what  sort 
of  things  they  are  which  I  understand  by 
Things  Slowly  Learnt.  Some  are  facts, 
some  are  moral  truths,  some  are  practical 
lessons;  but  the  great  characteristic  of 
all  those  which  are  to  be  thought  of  in 
this  essay  is,  that  we  have  to  learn  them 
and  act  upon  them  in  the  face  of  a  strong 
bias  to  think  or  act  in  an  opposite  way. 
It  is  not  that  they  are  so  difficult  in  them- 
selves, not  that  they  are  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood, or  that  they  are  supported  by 
arguments  whose  force  is  not  apparent 
to  every  mind.  On  the  contrary,  the 
things  which  I  have  especially  in  view 
are  very  simple,  and  for  the  most  part 
quite  unquestionable.  But  the  difficulty 
of  learning  them  lies  in  this :  that,  as  re- 
gards them,  the  head  seems  to  say  one 
thing  and  the  heart  another.  We  see 
plainly  enough  what  we  ought  to  think 
or  to  do ;  but  we  feel  an  irresistible  in- 
clination to  think  or  to  do  something  else.. 
It  is  about  three  or  four  of  these  things 
that  we  are  going,  my  friend,  to  have  a 
little  quiet  talk.  We  are  going  to  con- 
fine our  view  to  a  single  class,  though 
possibly  the  most  important  class,  in  the 
innumerable  multitude  of  Things  Slowly 
Learnt. 

The  truth  is,  a  great  many  things  are 
slowly  learnt.  I  have  lately  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  that  the  Alphabet  is  one 
of  these.  I  remember,  too,  in  my  own 
sorrowful  experience,  how  the  Multipli- 


cation Table  was  another.  A  good  many 
years  since,  an  eminent  dancing-master 
undertook  to  teach  a  number  of  my  school- 
boy companions  a  graceful  and  easy  de- 
portment ;  but  comparatively  few  of  us 
can  be  said  as  yet  to  have  thoroughly  at- 
tained it.  I  know  men  who  have  been 
practising  the  art  of  extempore  speaking 
for  many  years,  but  who  have  reached 
no  perfection  in  it,  and  who,  if  one  may 
judge  from  their  confusion  and  hesita- 
tion when  they  attempt  to  speak,  are  not 
likely  ever  to  reach  even  decent  medi- 
ocrity in  that  wonderful  accomplishment. 
Analogous  statements  might  be  made, 
with  truth,  with  regard  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Snarling's  endeavors  to  produce  maga- 
zine articles ;  likewise  concerning  his  at- 
tempts to  skate,  and  his  eiforts  to  ride  on 
horseback  unlike  a  tailor.  Some  folk 
learn  with  remarkable  slowness  that  Na- 
ture never  intended  them  for  wits.  There 
have  been  men  who  have  punned,  ever 
more  and  more  wretchedly,  to  the  end 
of  a  long  and  highly  respectable  life. 
People  submitted  in  silence  to  the  inflic- 
tion ;  no  one  liked  to  inform  those  rep- 
utable individuals  that  they  had  better 
cease  to  make  fools  of  themselves.  This, 
however,  is  part  of  a  larger  subject,  which 
shall  be  treated  hereafter. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  things 
which  are  very  quickly  learnt,  —  which 
are  learnt  by  a  single  lesson.  One  lib- 
eral tip,  or  even  a  few  kind  words  heart- 
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ily  said,  to  a  manly  little  schoolboy,  "will  ging.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  most 
establish  in  his  mind  the  rooted  princi-  exquisite  material  scenery  would  look 
pie  that  the  speaker  of  the  words  or  very  cold  and  dead  in  the  entire  absence 
the  bestower  of  the  tip  is  a  jolly  and  of  irrational  life.  Trees  suggest  singing- 
noble  specimen  of  humankind.  Boys  are  birds ;  flowers  and  sunshine  make  us  think 
great  physiognomists :  they  read  a  man's  of  the  drowsy  bees.  And  it  is  curious  to 
nature  at  a  glance.  Well  I  remember  think  how  the  future  worlds  of  various 
how,  when  going  to  and  from  school,  a  creeds  are  described  as  not  without  their 
long  journey  of  four  hundred  miles,  in  lowly  population  of  animals  inferior  to 
days  when  such  a  journey  implied  trav-  man.  We  know  what  the  "  poor  Indian  " 
el  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  I  used  to  expects  shall  bear  him  company  in  his 
know  instantly  the  gentlemen  or  the  humble  heaven  ;  and  possibly  various 
railway  officials  to  whom  I  might  apply  readers  may  know  some  dogs  who  in  cer- 
for  advice  or  information.  I  think  that  tain  important  respects  are  very  superior 
this  intuitive  perception  of  character  is  to  certain  men.  You  remember  how, 
blunted  in  after  years.  A  man  is  often  when  a  war -chief  of  the  Western  prai- 
mistaken  in  his  first  impression  of  man  or  ries  was  laid  by  his  tribe  in  his  grave,  his 
woman  ;  a  boy  hardly  ever.  And  a  boy  horse  was  led  to  the  spot  in  the  funeral 
not  only  knows  at  once  whether  a  human  procession,  and  at  the  instant  when  the 
being  is  amiable  or  the  reverse,  he  knows  earth  was  cast  upon  the  dead  warrior's 
also  whether  the  human  being  is  wise  or  dust,  an  arrow  reached  the  noble  creat- 
foolish.  In  particular,  he  knows  at  once  ure's  heart,  that  in  the  land  of  souls  the 
whether  the  human  being  always  means  man  should  find  his  old  friend  again, 
what  he  says,  or  says  a  great  deal  more  And  though  it  has  something  of  the  gro- 
than  he  means.  Inferior  animals  learn  tesque,  I  think  it  has  more  of  the  pathet- 
some  lessons  quickly.  A  dog  once  thrash-  ic,  the  aged  huntsman  of  Mr.  Assheton 
ed  for  some  offence  knows  quite  well  not  Smith  desiring  to  be  buried  by  his  mas- 
to  repeat  it.  A  horse  turns  for  the  first  ter,  with  two  horses  and  a  few  couples  of 
time  down  the  avenue  to  a  house  where  dogs,  that  they  might  all  be  ready  to  start 
he  is  well  fed  and  cared  for  ;  next  week,  together  when  they  met  again  far  away, 
or  next  month,  you  pass  that  gate,  and  This  is  a  deviation ;  but  that  is  of  no 
though  the  horse  has  been  long  taught  consequence.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
to  submit  his  will  to  yours,  you  can  easily  present  writer's  essays  to  deviate  from 
see  that  he  knows  the  place  again,  and  the  track.  Only  we  must  not  forget  the 
that  he  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  sta-  thread  of  the  discourse  ;  and  after  our 
ble  with  which,  in  his  poor,  dull,  narrow  deviation  we  must  go  back  to  it.  All  this 
mind,  there  are  pleasant  associations.  I  came  of  our  remarking  that  some  things 
would  give  a  good  deal  to  know  what  a  are  very  quickly  learnt ;  and  that  certain 
horse  is  thinking  about.  There  is  some-  inferior  classes  of  our  fellow-creatures 
thing  very  curious  and  very  touching  learn  them  quickly.  But  deeper  and 
about  the  limited  intelligence  and  the  larger  lessons  are  early  learnt.  Thought- 
imperfect  knowledge  of  that  immaterial  ful  children,  a  very  few  years  old,  have 
principle  in  which  the  immaterial  does  their  own  theory  of  human  nature.  Be- 
not  imply  the  immortal.  And  yet,  if  we  fore  studying  the  metaphysicians,  and  in- 
are  to  rest  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  in  deed  while  still  imperfectly  acquainted 
any  degree  upon  the  necessity  of  compen-  with  their  letters,  young  children  have 
sation  for  the  sufferings  and  injustice  of  glimpses  of  the  inherent  selfishness  of  hu- 
the  present,  I  think  the  sight  of  the  cab-  inanity.  I  was  recently  present  when  a 
horses  of  any  large  town  might  plead  for  small  boy  of  three  years  old,  together  with 
the  admission  of  some  quiet  world  of  green  his  sister,  aged  five,  was  brought  down  to 
grass  and  shady  trees,  where  there  should  the  dining-room  at  the  period  of  dessert. 
be  no  cold,  starvation,  over- work,  or  flog-  The  small  boy  climbed  upon  his  mother's 
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knee,  and  began  by  various  indications 
to  display  bis  affection  for  her.  A  stran- 
ger remarked  what  an  affectionate  child 
he  was.  "  Oh,"  said  the  little  girl,  "  he 
suspects  (by  which  she  meant  expects) 
that  he  is  going  to  get  something  to  eat ! " 
Not  Hobbes  himself  had  reached  a  clear- 
er perception  or  a  firmer  belief  of  the 
selfish  system  in  moral  philosophy.  "  He 
is  always  very  affectionate,"  the  youthful 
philosopher  proceeded,  "  when  he  sus- 
pects he  is  going  to  get  something  good 
to  eat!" 

By  Things  Slowly  Learnt  I  mean  not 
merely  things  which  are  in  their  nature 
such  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  learn 
them, —  such  as  the  Greek  language,  or 
the  law  of  vendors  and  purchasers. 
These  things  indeed  take  long  time  and 
much  trouble  to  learn ;  but  once  you 
have  learnt  them,  you  know  them.  Once 
you  have  come  to  understand  the  force 
of  the  second  aorist,  you  do  -not  find  your 
heart  whispering  to  you,  as  you  are  lying 
awake  at  night,  that  what  the  grammar 
says  about  the  second  aorist  is  all  non- 
sense ;  you  do  not  feel  an  inveterate  dis- 
position, gaining  force  day  by  day,  to 
think  concerning  the  second  aorist  just 
the  opposite  of  what  the  grammar  says. 
By  Things  Slowly  Learnt,  I  understand 
things  which  it  is  very  hard  to  learn  at 
the  first,  because,  strong  as  the  reasons 
which  support  them  are,  you  find  it  so 
hard  to  make  up  your  mind  to  them.  I 
understand  things  which  you  can  quite 
easily  (when  it  is  fairly  put  to  you)  see 
to  be  true,  but  which  it  seems  as  if  it 
would  change  the  very  world  you  live  in 
to  accept.  I  understand  things  you  dis- 
cern to  be  true,  but  which  you  have  all 
your  life  been  accustomed  to  think  false, 
and  which  you  are  extremely  anxious 
to  think  false.  And  by  Things  Slowly 
Learnt  I  understand  things  which  are 
not  merely  very  hard  to  learn  at  the 
first,  but  which  it  is  not  enough  to  learn 
for  once  ever  so  well.  I  understand 
things  which,  when  you  have  made  the 
bitter  effort  and  admitted  to  be  true  and 
certain,  you  put  into  your  mind  to  keep 


(so  to  speak)  ;  and  hardly  a  day  has  pass- 
ed, when  a  soft,  quiet  hand  seems  to  begin 
to  crumble  them  down  and  to  wear  them 
away  to  nothing.  You  write  the  princi- 
ple which  was  so  hard  to  receive  upon 
the  tablet  of  your  memory ;  and  day  by 
day  a  gentle  hand  comes  over  it  with  a 
bit  of  india-rubber,  till  the  inscription 
loses  its  clear  sharpness,  grows  blurred 
and  indistinct,  and  finally  quite  disap- 
pears. Nor  is  the  gentle  hand  content 
even  then  ;  but  it  begins,  very  faintly  at 
first,  to  trace  letters  which  bear  a  very 
different  meaning.  Then  it  deepens  and 
darkens  them  day  by  day,  week  by  week, 
till  at  a  month's  or  a  year's  end  the  tab- 
let of  memory  bears,  in  great,  sharp,  legi- 
ble letters,  just  the  opposite  thing  to  that 
which  you  had  originally  written  down 
there.  These  are  my  Things  Slowly 
Learnt:  things  you  learn  at  first  in  the 
face  of  a  strong  bias  against  them ;  things, 
when  once  taught,  you  gradually  forget, 
till  you  come  back  again  to  your  old  way 
of  thinking.  Such  things,  of  course,  lie 
within  the  realm  to  which  extends  the 
influence  of  feeling  and  prejudice.  They 
are  things  in  the  accepting  of  which  both 
head  and  heart  are  concerned.  Once 
convince  a  man  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  and  he  learns  the  truth  without  ex- 
citement, and  he  never  doubts  it  again. 
But  prove  to  a  man  that  he  is  of  much 
less  importance  than  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  think,  —  or  prove  to  a  woman 
that  her  children  are  very  much  like 
those  of  other  folk,  —  or  prove  to  the  in- 
habitant of  a  country  parish  that  Britain 
has  hundreds  of  parishes  which  in  soil 
and  climate  and  production  are  just  as 
good  as  his  own,  —  or  prove  to  the  great 
man  of  a  little  country  town  that  there 
are  scores  of  towns  in  this  world  where 
the  walks  are  as  pleasant,  the  streets  as 
well  paved,  and  the  population  as  healthy 
and  as  well  conducted  ;  and  in  each  such 
case  you  will  find  it  very  hard  to  convince 
the  individual  at  the  time,  and  you  will 
find  that  in 'a  very  short  space  the  indi- 
vidual has  succeeded  in  entirely  escaping 
from  the  disagreeable  conviction.  You 
may  possibly  find,  if  you  endeavor  to  in- 
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stil  such  beliefinto  minds  of  but  moderate  Mrs.  Brown,"  is  Mrs.  Brown's  direction 
cultivation,  that  your  arguments  will  be  to  her  servant,  when  sending  for  some 
met  less  by  force  of  reason  than  by  roar-  sugar  ;  "  say  it  is  for  Mrs.  Brown,  and 
ing  of  voice  and  excitement  of  manner ;  he  will  give  it  a  little  better."     The  gro- 
you  may  find  that  the  person  you  address  cer,  keenly  alive  to  the  weaknesses  of 
will  endeavor  to  change  the  issue  you  are  his  fellow-creatures,  encourages  this  no- 
arguing,  to  other  issues,  wholly  irrelevant,  tion.     u  This  tea,"  he   says,  "  would  be 
touching  your  own  antecedents,  charac-  four-and-sixpence  a  pound  to  any  one  else, 
ter,  or  even  personal  appearance  ;  and  but  to  you  it  is  only  four-and-threepence." 
you  may  afterwards  be  informed  by  good-  Judging  from   my   own    observation,   I 
natured  friends,  that  the  upshot  of  your  should  say  that  retail  dealers  trade  a  good 
discussion  had  been  to  leave  on  the  mind  deal  upon  this  singular  fact  in  the  consti- 
of  your  acquaintance  the  firm  conviction  tution  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  is  inex- 
that  you   yourself  are    intellectually   a  pressibly  bitter  to  most  people  to  believe 
blockhead  and  morally  a  villain.      Arid  that  they  stand  on  the  ordinary  level  of 
even  when  dealing  with  human  beings  humanity,  —  that,  in  the  main,  they  are 
who  have  reached  that  crowning  result  just  like  their  neighbors.     Mrs.  Brown 
of  a  fine  training,  that  they  shall  have  would  be  filled  with  unutterable  wrath, 
got  beyond  thinking  a  man  their  "  enemy  if  it  were  represented  to  her  that  the  gro- 
because  he  tells  them  the  truth,"  you  may  cer  treats  her  precisely  as  he  does  Mrs. 
find  that  you  have  rendered  a  service  Smith,  who  lives  on  one  side  of  her,  and 
like  that  rendered  by  the  surgeon's  am-  Mrs.   Snooks,  who   lives   on   the   other, 
putating  knife,  —  salutary,  yet  very  pain-  She  would  be  still  more  angry,  if  you  ask- 
ful,  —  and  leaving  forever  a  sad  associa-  ed  her  what  earthly  reason  there  is  why 
tion  with  your  thought  and  your  name,  she  should  in  any  way  be  distinguished 
For  among  the  things  we  slowly  learn  beyond   Mrs.   Snooks   and  Mrs.   Smith, 
are  truths  and  lessons  which  it  goes  ter-  She  takes  for  granted  she  is  quite  diflfer- 
ribly  against  the  grain  to  learn  at  first,  ent  from  them,  quite  superior  to  them, 
which  must  be  driven  into  us  time  after  Human  beings  do  not  like  to  be  classed, 
time,  and  which  perhaps  are  never  learnt  — at  least,  with  the  class  to  which  in  fact 
completely.  they  belong.      To  be  classed   at  all  is 

painful  to  an  average  mortal,  who  firmly 

One  thing  very  slowly  learnt  by  most  believes  that  there  never  was  such  a  be- 
human  beings  is,  that  they  are  of  no  ing  in  this  world.  I  remember  one  of 
earthly  consequence  beyond  a  very  small  the  cleverest  friends  I  have  —  one  who 
circle  indeed,  and  that  really  nobody  is  assuredly  cannot  be  classed  intellectually, 
thinking  or  talking  about  them.  Almost  except  in  a  very  small  and  elevated  class 
every  commonplace  man  and  woman  in  —  telling  me  how  mortified  he  was,  when 
this  world  has  a  vague,  but  deeply-rooted  a  very  clever  boy  of  sixteen,  at  being 
belief  that  they  are  quite  different  from  classed  at  all.  He  had  told  a  literary 
anybody  else,  and  of  course  quite  supe-  lady  that  he  admired  Tennyson.  "  Yes," 
rior  to  everybody  else.  It  may  be  in  said  the  lady,  "  I  am  not  surprised  at  that : 
only  one  respect  they  fancy  they  are  this,  there  is  a  class  of  young  men  who  like 
but  that  one  respect  is  quite  sufficient.  I  Tennyson  at  your  age."  It  went  like  a 
believe,  that,  if  a  grocer  or  silk-mercer  in  dart  to  my  friend's  heart.  Class  of  young 
a  little  town  has  a  hundred  customers,  men,  indeed  !  Was  it  for  this  that  I  out- 
each  separate  customer  lives  on  under  stripped  all  competitors  at  school,  that 
the  impression  that  the  grocer  or  the  silk-  I  have  been  fancying  myself  a  unique 
mercer  is  prepared  to  give  to  him  or  her  phenomenon  in  Nature,  different  at  least 
certain  advantages  in  buying  and  selling  from  every  other  being  that  lives,  that  I 
which  will  not  be  accorded  to  the  other  should  be  spoken  of  as  one  of  a  class  oj 
ninety-nine  customers.  "  Say  it  is  for  young  men  1  Now  in  my  friend's  half- 
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playful  reminiscence  I  see  the  exempli- 
fication of  a  great  fact  in  human  nature. 
Most  human  beings  fancy  themselves, 
and  all  their  belongings,  to  be  quite  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  beings  and  the  be- 
longings of  all  other  beings.  I  heard  an 
old  lady,  whose  son  is  a  rifleman,  and 
just  like  all  the  other  volunteers  of  his 
corps,  lately  declare,  that,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  certain  grand  review,  her  Tom  loot- 
ed so  entirely  different  from  all  the  rest. 
No  doubt  he  did  to  her,  poor  old  lady, — 
for  he  was  her  own.  But  the  irritating 
thing  was,  that  the  old  lady  wished  it  to 
be  admitted  that  Tom's  superiority  was 
an  actual  fact,  equally  patent  to  the  eyes 
of  all  mankind.  Yes,  my  friend :  it  is 
a  thing  very  slowly  learnt  by  most  men, 
that  they  are  very  much  like  other  peo- 
ple. You  see  the  principle  which  under- 
lies what  you  hear  so  often  said  by  human 
beings,  young  and  old,  when  urging  you 
to  do  something  which  it  is  against  your 
general  rule  to  do.  "  Oh,  but  you  might 
do  it  for  me!"  Why  for  you  more  than 
for  any  one  else  ?  would  be  the  answer  of 
severe  logic.  But  a  kindly  man  would 
not  take  that  ground  :  for  doubtless  the 
Me,  however  little  to  every  one  else,  is  to 
each  unit  in  humankind  the  centre  of  all 
the  world. 

Arising  out  of  this  mistaken  notion  of 
their  own  difference  from  all  other  men 
is  the  fancy  entertained  by  many,  that 
they  occupy  a  much  greater  space  in  the 
thoughts  of  others  than  they  really  do. 
Most  folk  think  mainly  about  themselves 
and  their  own  affairs.  Even  a  matter 
which  "  everybody  is  talking  about "  is 
really  talked  about  by  each  for  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  twenty -four  hours. 
And  a  name  which  is  "  in  everybody's 
mouth"  is  not  in  each  separate  mouth 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. 
And  during  those  few  minutes,  it  is  talk- 
ed of  with  an  interest  very  faint,  when 
compared  with  that  you  feel  for  yourself. 
You  fancy  it  a  terrible  thing,  when  you 
yourself  have  to  do  something  which  you 
would  think  nothing  about,  if  done  by 
anybody  else.  A  lady  grows  sick,  and 
has  to  go  out  of  church  during  the  ser- 


mon. Well,  you  remark  it ;  possibly,  in- 
deed, you  don't ;  and  you  say,  "  Mrs. Thom- 
son went  out  of  church  to-day ;  she  must 
be  ill " ;  and  there  the  matter  ends.  But 
a  day  or  two  later  you  see  Mrs.  Thom- 
son, and  find  her  quite  in  a,  fever  at  the 
awful  fact.  It  was  a  dreadful  trial,  walk- 
ing out,  and  facing  all  the  congregation  : 
they  must  have  thought  it  so  strange  ;  she 
would  not  run  the  risk  of  it  again  for  any 
inducement.  The  fact  is  just  this  :  Mrs. 
Thomson  thinks  a  great  deal  of  the  thing, 
because  it  happened  to  herself.  It  did 
not  happen  to  the  other  people,  and  so 
they  hardly  think  of  it  at  all.  But  nine 
in  every  ten  of  them,  in  Mrs.  Thomson's 
place,  would  have  Mrs.  Thomson's  feel- 
ing ;  for  it  is  a  thing  which  you,  my  read- 
er, slowly  learn,  that  people  think  very 
little  about  you. 

Yes,  it  is  a  thing  slowly  learnt,  —  by 
many  not  learnt  at  all.  How  many  per- 
sons you  meet  walking  along  the  street 
who  evidently  think  that  everybody  is 
looking  at  them  !  How  few  persons  can 
walk  through  an  exhibition  of  pictures  at 
which  are  assembled  the  grand  people 
of  the  town  and  all  their  own  grand  ac- 
quaintances, in  a  fashion  thoroughly  free 
from  self-consciousness !  I  mean  without 
thinking  of  themselves  at  all,  or  of  how 
they  look ;  but  in  an  unaffected  manner, 
observing  the  objects  and  beings  around 
them.  Men  who  have  attained  recently 
to  a  moderate  eminence  are  sometimes, 
if  of  small  minds,  much  affected  by  this 
disagreeable  frailty.  Small  literary  men, 
and  preachers  with  no  great  head  or 
heart,  have  within  my  own  observation 
suffered  from  it  severely.  I  have  wit- 
nessed a  poet,  whose  writings  I  have  nev- 
er read,  walking  along  a  certain  street. 
I  call  him  a  poet  to  avoid  periphrasis. 
The  whole  get-up  of  the  man,  his  dress, 
his  hair,  his  hat,  the  style  in  which  he 
walked,  showed  unmistakably  that  he  fan- 
cied that  everybody  was  looking  at  him, 
and  that  he  was  the  admired  of  all  admir- 
ers. In  fact,  nobody  was  looking  at  him 
at  all.  Some  time  since  I  beheld  a  por- 
trait of  a  very,  very  small  literary  man. 
It  was  easy  to  discern  from  it  that  the 
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small  author  lives  in  the  belief,  that,  wher- 
ever he  goes,  he  is  the  object  of  universal 
observation.  The  intense  self-conscious- 
ness and  self-conceit  apparent  in  that 
portrait  were,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Squeers, 
"  more  easier  conceived  than  described." 
The  face  was  a  very  commonplace  and 
rather  good-looking  one  :  the  author,  not- 
withstanding his  most  strenuous  exertions, 
evidently  could  make  nothing  of  the  fea- 
tures to  distinguish  him  from  other  men. 
But  the  length  of  his  hair  was  very  great : 
and,  oh,  what  genius  he  plainly  fancied 
glowed  in  those  eyes !  I  never  in  my  life 
witnessed  such  an  extraordinary  glare.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  human  being  ever 
lived  whose  eyes  habitually  wore  that  ex- 
pression :  only  by  a  violent  effort  could 
the  expression  be  produced,  and  then  for 
a  very  short  time,  without  serious  injury 
to  the  optic  nerves.  The  eyes  were  made 
as  large  as  possible ;  and  the  thing  after 
which  the  poor  fellow  had  been  struggling 
was  that  peculiar  look  which  may  be  con- 
ceived to  penetrate  through  the  beholder, 
and  pierce  his  inmost  thoughts.  I  never 
beheld  the  living  original,  but,  if  I  saw 
him,  I  should  like  in  a  kind  way  to  pat 
him  on  the  head,  and  tell  him  that  that 
sort  of  expression  would  produce  a  great 
effect  on  the  gallery  of  a  minor  theatre. 
The  other  day  I  was  at  a  public  meeting. 
A  great  crowd  of  people  was  assembled 
in  a  large  hall :  the  platform  at  one  end 
of  it  remained  unoccupied  till  the  mo- 
ment when  the  business  of  the  meeting 
was  to  begin.  It  was  an  interesting  sight 
for  any  philosophic  observer  seated  in  the 
body  of  the  hall  to  look  at  the  men  who 
by-and-by  walked  in  procession  on  to  the 
platform,  and  to  observe  the  different  ways 
in  which  they  walked  in.  There  were 
several  very  great  and  distinguished  men : 
every  one  of  these  walked  on  to  the  plat- 
form and  took  his  seat  in  the  most  simple 
and  unaffected  way,  as  if  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  many  eyes  that  were  look- 
ing at  them  with  interest  and  curiosity. 
There  were  many  highly  respectable  and 
sensible  men,  whom  nobody  cared  partic- 
ularly to  see,  and  who  took  their  places 
in  a  perfectly  natural  manner,  as  though 


well  aware  of  the  fact.  But  there  were 
one  or  two  small  men,  struggling  for  no- 
toriety ;  and  I  declare  it  was  pitiful  to  be- 
hold their  entrance.  I  remarked  one,  in 
particular,  who  evidently  thought  that  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  meeting  were  fixed 
upon  himself,  and  that,  as  he  walked  in, 
everybody  was  turning  to  his  neighbor, 
and  saying  with  agitation,  "  See,  that  'a 
Snooks  ! "  His  whole  gait  and  deport- 
ment testified  that  he  felt  that  two  or 
three  thousand  eyes  were  burning  him 
up :  you  saw  it  in  the  way  he  walked  to 
his  place,  in  the  way  he  sat  down,  in  the 
way  he  then  looked  about  him.  If  any 
one  had  tried  to  get  up  three  cheers  for 
Snooks,  Snooks  would  not  have  known 
that  he  was  being  made  a  fool  of.  He 
would  have  accepted  the  incense  of  fame 
as  justly  his  due.  There  once  was  a  man 
who  entered  the  Edinburgh  theatre  at  the 
same  instant  with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The 
audience  cheered  lustily;  and  while  Sir 
Walter  modestly  took  his  seat,  as  though 
unaware  that  those  cheers  were  to  wel- 
come the  Great  Magician,  the  other  man 
advanced  with  dignity  to  the  front  of  the 
box,  and  bowed  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  popular  applause.  This  of  course  was 
but  a  little  outburst  of  the  great  tide  of 
vain  self-estimation  which  the  man  had 
cherished  within  his  breast  for  years. 
Let  it  be  said  here,  that  an  affected  un- 
consciousness of  the  presence  of  a  multi- 
tude of  people  is  as  offensive  an  exhibi- 
tion of  self-consciousness  as  any  that  is 
possible.  Entire  naturalness,  and  a  just 
sense  of  a  man's  personal  insignificance, 
will  produce  the  right  deportment.  It  is 
very  irritating  to  see  some  clergymen  walk 
into  church  to  begin  the  service.  They 
come  in,  with  eyes  affectedly  cast  down, 
and  go  to  their  place  without  ever  look- 
ing up,  and  rise  and  begin  without  one 
glance  at  the  congregation.  To  stare 
about  them,  as  some  clergymen  do,  in 
a  free  and  easy  manner,  befits  not  the 
solemnity  of  the  place  and  the  worship ; 
but  the  other  is  the  worse  thing.  In  a 
few  cases  it  proceeds  from  modesty;  in 
the  majority  from  intolerable  self-conceit. 
The  man  who  keeps  his  eyes  downcast  in 
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that  affected  manner  fancies  that  every- 
body is  looking  at  him ;  there  is  an  in- 
sufferable self-consciousness  about  him; 
and  he  is  much  more  keenly  aware  of  the 
presence  of  other  people  than  the  man 
who  does  what  is  natural,  and  looks  at 
the  people  to  whom  he  is  speaking.     It 
is  not  natural  nor  rational  to  speak  to 
one  human  being  with  your  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground ;  and  neither  is  it  natural 
or  rational  to  speak  to  a  thousand.     And 
I  think  that  the  preacher  who  feels  in  his 
heart  that  he  is  neither  wiser  nor  better 
than  his  fellow-sinners  to  whom  he  is  to 
preach,  and  that  the  advices  he  addresses 
to  them  are  addressed  quite  as  solemnly 
to  himself,  will  assume  no  conceited  airs 
of  elevation  above  them,  but  will  uncon- 
sciously wear  the  demeanor  of  any  sin- 
cere worshipper,  somewhat  deepened  in 
solemnity   by   the   remembrance    of  his 
heavy  personal  responsibility  in  leading 
the  congregation's  worship ;  but  assured- 
ly and  entirely  free  from  the  vulgar  con- 
ceit which  may  be  fostered  in  a  vulgar 
mind  by  the  reflection,  "  Now  everybody 
is  looking  at  me  ! "    I  have  seen,  I  regret 
to  say,  various   distinguished  preachers 
whose  pulpit  demeanor  was  made  to  me 
inexpressibly  offensive  by  this  taint  of 
self-consciousness.  And  I  have  seen  some, 
with  half  the  talent,  who  made  upon  me 
an  impression  a  thousandfold  deeper  than 
ever  was  made  by  the  most  brilliant  elo- 
quence ;  because  the  simple  earnestness  of 
their  manner  said  to  every  heart,  "  Now 
I  am  not  thinking  in  the  least  about  my- 
self, or  about  what  you  may  think  of  me : 
my  sole  desire  is  to  impress  on  your  hearts 
these  truths  I  speak,  which  I  believe  will 
concern  us  all  forever  ! "     I  have  heard 
great  preachers,  after  hearing  whom  you 
could  walk  home  quite  at  your  ease,  prais- 
ing warmly  the  eloquence  and  the  logic 
of  the  sermon.     I  have  heard  others,  ( in- 
finitely greater  in  my  poor  judgment,)  af- 
ter hearing  whom  you  would  have  felt  it 
profanation  to  criticize  the  literary  merits 
of  their  sermon,  high  as  those  were :  but 
you  walked  home  thinking  of  the  lesson 
and  not  of  the  teacher,  solemnly  revolv- 
ing the  truths  you  had  heard,  and  asking 


the  best  of  all  help  to  enable  you  to  re- 
member them  and  act  upon  them. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  self- 
consciousness  disagreeably  evinces  its  ex- 
istence ;  and  there  is  not  one,  perhaps, 
more  disagreeable  than  the  affected  avoid- 

O 

ance  of  what  is  generally  regarded  as 
egotism.     Depend  upon  it,  my  reader, 
that  the  straightforward  and  natural  writ- 
er who  frankly  uses  the  first  person  sin- 
gular, and  says,  "  I  think  thus  and  thus," 
"  I  have  seen  so  and  so,"  is  thinking  of 
himself  and  his  own  personality  a  mighty 
deal  less  than  the  man  who  is  always  em- 
ploying awkward  and  roundabout  forms 
of  expression  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  ob- 
noxious /.     Every  such  periphrasis  testi- 
fies unmistakably  that  the  man  was  think- 
ing of  himself;  but  the  simple,  natural 
writer,  warm  with  his  subject,  eager  to 
press  his  views  upon  his  readers,  uses  the 
/  without  a  thought  of  self,  just  because 
it  is  the  shortest,  most  direct,  and  most 
natural  way  of  expressing  himself.     The 
recollection  of  his  own  personality  prob- 
ably never  once  crossed  his  mind  during 
the  composition  of  the  paragraph  from 
which  an  ill-set  critic  might  pick  out  a 
score  of  7-s.     To  say,  "  It  is  submitted  " 
instead  of  "  I  think,"  "  It  has  been  ob- 
served "  instead  of  "  I  have  seen,"  "  The 
present  writer "  instead  of  "  I,"  is  much 
the  more  really  egotistical.     Try  to  write 
an  essay  without  using  that  vowel  which 
some  men  think  the  very  shibboleth  of 
egotism,  and  the  remembrance  of  your- 
self will  be  in  the  background  of  your 
mind  all  the  time  you  are  writing.   It  will 
be  always  intruding  and  pushing  in  its 
face,  and  you  will  be  able  to  give  only 
half  your  mind  to  your  subject.      But 
frankly  and  naturally  use  the  /,  and  the 
remembrance  of  yourself  vanishes.     You 
are  grappling  with  the  subject ;  you  are 
thinking  of  it,  and  of  nothing  else.     You 
use   the   readiest    and    most    unaffected 
mode  of  speech  to  set  out  your  thoughts 
of  it.   You  have  written  /  a  dozen  times, 
but  you  have  not  thought  of  yourself  once. 
You  may  see  the  self-consciousness  of 
some  men  strongly  manifested  in  their 
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handwriting.     The  handwriting  of  some 
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men  is  essentially  affected,  —  more  espe-  penmanship.     I  Lave  observed  with  a  lit- 
cially  their  signature.     It  seems  to  be  a  tie  malicious  satisfaction  that  such  per- 
very  searching  test  whether  a  man  is  a  sons,  arising  in  their  pride  from  the  place 
conceited  person  or  an  unaffected  per-  where  they  wrote,  generally  smear  their 
son,  to  be  required  to  furnish  his  auto-  signature  with  their  coat-sleeve,  and  re- 
graph  to  be  printed  underneath  his  pub-  duce  it  to  a  state  of  comparative  illegibil- 
lished  portrait.     I  have  fancied  I  could  ity.    I  like  to  see  the  smirking,  impudent 
form  a  theory  of  a  man's  whole  character  creature  a  little  taken  down, 
from  reading,  in  such  a  situation,  merely  But  it  is  endless  to  try  to  reckon  up 
the  words,  "  Very  faithfully  yours,  Euse-  the  fashions  in  which  people  show  that 
bius  Snooks."     You  could  see  that  Mr.  they  have  not  learnt  the  lesson  of  their 
Snooks  was  acting,  when  he  wrote  that  own  unimportance.     Did  you  ever  stop 
signature.     He  was  thinking  of  the  im-  in  the  street  and  talk  for  a  few  minutes 
pression  it  would  produce  on  those  who  to  some  old  bachelor  ?     If  so,  I  dare  say 
saw  it.     It  was  not  the  thing  which  a  you  have  remarked  a  curious  phenome- 
man  would  produce  who  simply  wished  non.     You  have  found  that  all  of  a  sud- 
to  write  his  name  legibly  in  as  short  a  den  the  mind  of  the  old  gentleman,  usu- 
time  and  with  as  little  needless  trouble  ally  reasonable  enough,  appeared  stricken 
as  possible.    Let  me  say  with  sorrow  that  into  a  state  approaching  idiocy,  and  that 
I  have  known  even  venerable  bishops  the  sentence  which  he  had  begun  in  a 
who  were  not  superior  to  this  irritating  rational  and  intelligible  way  was  ending 
weakness.     Some  men  aim  at  an  aristo-  in  a  maze  of  wandering  words,  signify- 
cratic  hand ;  some  deal  in  vulgar  flourish-  ing  nothing  in  particular.   You  had  been 
es.   These  are  the  men  who  have  reached  looking  in  another  direction,  but  in  sud- 
no  farther  than  that  stage  at  which  they  den  alarm  you  look  straight  at  the  old 
are  proud  of  the  dexterity  with  which  gentleman  to  see  what  on  earth  is  the 
they  handle  their  pen.     Some  strive  af-  matter ;  and  you  discern  that  his  eyes 
ter  an  affectedly  simple  and  student-like  are  fixed  on  some  passer-by,  possibly  a 
hand ;  some  at  a  dashing  and  military  young  lady,  perhaps   no   more   than  a 
style.     But  there  may  be  as  much  self-  magistrate   or  the  like,  who  is  by  this 
consciousness  evinced  by  handwriting  as  time  a  good  many  yards  off,  with  the 
by  anything  else.     Any  clergyman  who  eyes  still  following,  and  slowly  revolving 
performs  a  good  many  marriages  will  be  on  their  axes  so  as  to  follow  without  the 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  very  few  among  head  being  turned  round.   It  is  this  spec- 
the  humbler  classes  can  sign  their  name  tacle  which  has  drawn  off  your  friend's 
in  an  unaffected  way.   I  am  not  thinking  attention  ;  and  you  notice  his  whole  fig- 
of  the  poor  bride  who  shakily  traces  her  ure  twisted  into  an  ungainly  form,  in- 
name,  or  of  the  simple  bumpkin  who  slow-  tended  to  be  dignified  or  easy,  and  as- 
ly  writes  his,  making  no  secret  of  the  dif-  sumed  because  he  fancied  that  the  passer- 
ficulty  with  which  he  does  it.    These  are  by  was  looking  at  him.    Oh  the  pettiness 
natural  and  pleasing.    You  would  like  to  of  human  nature  !     Then  you  will  find 
help  and  encourage  them.     But  it  is  irri-  people  afraid  that  they  have  given  offence 
tating,  when  some  forward  fellow,  after  by  saying  or  doing  things  which  the  party 
evincing  his  marked   contempt  for  the  they  suppose  offended  had  really  never 
slow  and  cramped  performances  of  his  observed  that  they  had   said   or  done, 
friends,  jauntily  takes  up  the  pen  and  There  are  people  who  fancy  that  in  church 
dashes  off  his  signature  at  a  tremendous  everybody  is  looking  at  them,  when  in 
rate  and  with  the  air  of  an  exploit,  evi-  truth  no  mortal  is  taking  the  trouble  to 
dently  expecting  the  admiration  of  his  do  so.    It  is  an  amusing,  though  irritating 
rustic  friends,  and  laying  a  foundation  sight,  to  behold  a  weak-minded  lady  walk- 
for  remarking  to  them  on  his  way  home  ing  into  church  and  taking  her  seat  under 
that  the  parson  could  not  touch  him  at  this  delusion.     You  remember  the  affect- 
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ed  air,  the  downcast  eyes,  the  demeanor  been  awestricken  by  him,  and  that  pos- 
intended  to  imply  a  modest  shrinking  sibly  word  had  by  this  time  been  convey- 
from  notice,  but  through  which  there  ed  to  Lambeth  or  Fulham  of  the  weak- 
shines  the  real  desire,  "  Oh,  for- any  sake,  ened  influence  and  approaching  downfall 
look  at  me  ! "  There  are  people  whose  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  knew  that 
voice  is  utterly  inaudible  in  church  six  the  very  thing  he  wished  was  that  some 
feet  off,  who  will  tell  you  that  a  whole  one  should  rebuke  his  conduct,  otherwise 
congregation  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hun-  I  should  certainly  have  told  him  either 
dred  people  was  listening  to  their  sing-  to  behave  with  decency  or  to  be  gone, 
ing.  Such  folk  will  tell  you  that  they  I  have  sometimes  witnessed  a  curious 
went  to  a  church  where  the  singing  was  manifestation  of  this  vain  sense  of  self- 
left  too  much  to  the  choir,  and  began  to  importance.  Did  you  ever,  my  reader, 
sing  as  usual,  on  which  the  entire  congre-  chance  upon  such  a  spectacle  as  this  :  a 
gation  looked  round  to  see  who  it  was  very  commonplace  man,  and  even  a  very 
that  was  singing,  and  ultimately  proceed-  great  blockhead,  standing  in  a  drawing- 
ed  to  sing  lustily  too.  I  do  not  remember  room  where  a  large  party  of  people  is 
a  more  disgusting  exhibition  of  vulgar  assembled,  with  a  grin  of  self-complacent 
self-conceit  than  I  saw  a  few  months  ago  superiority  upon  his  unmeaning  face  ?  I 
at  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  a  week-  am  sure  you  understand  the  thing  I  mean, 
day  afternoon  service,  and  the  congrega-  I  mean  a  look  which  conveyed,  that,  in 
tion  was  small.  Immediately  before  me  virtue  of  some  hidden  store  of  genius  or 
there  sat  an  insolent  boor,  who  evidently  power,  he  could  survey  with  a  calm, 
did  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  cynical  loftiness  the  little  conversation 
He  had  walked  in  when  the  prayers  were  and  interests  of  ordinary  mortals.  You 
half  over,  having  with  difficulty  been  know  the  kind  of  interest  with  which  a 
made  to  take  off  his  hat,  and  his  mani-  human  being  would  survey  the  distant 
fest  wish  was  to  testify  his  contempt  for  approaches  to  reason  of  an  intelligent 
the  whole  place  and  service.  According-  dog  or  a  colony  of  ants.  I  have  seen 
ly  he  persisted  in  sitting,  in  a  lounging  this  expression  on  the  face  of  one  or  two 
attitude,  when  the  people  stood,  and  in  of  the  greatest  blockheads  I  ever  knew, 
standing  up  and  staring  about  with  an  I  have  seen  such  a  one  wear  it  while 
air  of  curiosity  while  they  knelt.  He  clever  men  were  carrying  on  a  conversa- 
was  very  anxious  to  convey  that  he  was  tion  in  which  he  could  not  have  joined  to 
not  listening  to  the  prayers ;  but  rather  have  saved  his  life.  Yet  you  could  see 
inconsistently,  he  now  and  then  uttered  that  (who  can  tell  how  ?)  the  poor  creat- 
an  audible  grunt  of  disapproval.  No  one  ure  had  somehow  persuaded  himself  that 
can  enjoy  the  choral  service  more  than  I  he  occupied  a  position  from  which  he 
do,  and  the  music  that  afternoon  was  very  could  look  down  upon  his  fellow-men  in 
fine ;  but  I  could  not  enjoy  it  or  join  in  general.  Or  was  it  rather  that  the  poor 
it  as  I  wished,  for  the  disgust  I  felt  at  the  creature  knew  he  was  a  fool,  and  fancied 
animal  before  me,  and  for  my  burning  that  thus  he  could  disguise  the  fact  ?  I 
desire  to  see  him  turned  out  of  the  sa-  dare  say  there  was  a  mixture  of  both  feel- 
cred  place  he  was  profaning.  But  the  ings. 

thing  which  chiefly  struck  me  about  the  You  may  see  many  indications  of  vain 

individual  was  not  his  vulgar  and  impu-  self-importance  in  the  fact  that  various 

dent  profanity ;  it  was  his  intolerable  self-  persons,  old  ladies  for  the  most  part,  are 

conceit.     He  plainly  thought  that  every  so  ready  to  give  opinions  which  are  not 

eye  under  the  noble  old  roof  was  watch-  wanted,  on  matters  of  which  they  are  not 

ing  all  his  movements.    I  could  see  that  competent  to  judge.     Clever  young  cu- 

he  would  go  home  and  boast  of  what  he  rates  suffer  much  annoyance  from  these 

had  done,  and  tell  his  friends  that  all  the  people :   they  are  always  anxious  to  in- 

clergy,  choristers,  and  congregation  had  struct  the  young  curates  how  to  preach. 
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I  remember  well,  ten  years  ago,  when  I  unmixed  happiness.     It  will  work  either 

was  a  curate  (which  in  Scotland  we  call  way.    When  my  friend,  Mr.  Snarling,  got 

an  assistant)  myself,  what  advices  I  used  his  beautiful  poem  printed  in  the  county 

to  receive  (quite  unsought  by  me)  from  newspaper,  it  no  doubt  pleased  him  to 

well-meaning,  but  densely  stupid  old  la-  think,  as  he  walked  along  the  street,  that 

dies.     I  did  not  think  the  advices  worth  every  one  was  pointing  him  out  as  the 

much,  even  then ;   and  now,  by  longer  eminent  literary  man  who  was  the  pride 

experience,  I  can  discern  that  they  were  of  the  district,  and  that  the  whole  town 

utterly  idiotic.    Yet  they  were  given  with  was  ringing  with  that  magnificent  effusion, 

entire  confidence.     No  thought  ever  en-  Mr.  Tennyson,  it  is  certain,  felt  that  his 

tered  the  heads  of  these  well-meaning,  but  crown  was  being  reft  away.     But,  on  the 

stupid  individuals,  that  possibly  they  were  other  hand,  there  is  no  commoner  form 

not  competent  to  give  advice  on  such  sub-  of  morbid  misery  than  that  of  the  poor 

jects.     And  it  is  vexatious  to  think  that  nervous  man  or  woman  who  fancies  that 

people  so  stupid  may  do  serious  harm  to  he  or  she  is  the  subject  of  universal  un- 

a  young  clergyman  by  head-shakings  and  kindly  remark.      You  will  find  people, 

sly  innuendoes  as  to  his  orthodoxy  or  his  still   sane   for    practical    purposes,   who 

gravity  of  deportment.     In  the  long  run  think  that   the   whole   neighborhood    is 

they  will  do  no  harm,  but  at  the  first  start  conspiring   against   them,  when   in  fact 

they  may  do  a  good  deal  of  mischief.  Not  nobody  is  thinking  of  them, 
long  since,  such  a  person  complained  to 

me  that  a  talented  young  preacher  had  All  these  pages  have  been  spent  in  dis- 
taught  unsound  doctrine.  She  cited  his  cussing  a  single  thing  slowly  learnt :  the 
words.  I  showed  her  that  the  words  were  remaining  matters  to  be  considered  in  this 
taken  verbatim  from  the  "  Confession  of  essay  must  be  treated  briefly. 
Faith,"  which  is  our  Scotch  Thirty-Nine  Another  thing  slowly  learnt  is  that  we 
Articles.  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  have  no  reason  or  right  to  be  angry  with 
she  would  go  on  telling  her  tattling  story  people  because  they  think  poorly  of  us. 
just  the  same.  I  remember  hearing  a  This  is  a  truth  which  most  people  find  it 
stupid  old  lady  say,  as  though  her  opin-  very  hard  to  accept,  and  at  which,  prob- 
ion  were  quite  decisive  of  the  question,  ably,  very  few  arrive  without  pretty  long 
that  no  clergyman  ought  to  have  so  much  thought  and  experience.  Most  people 
as  a  thousand  a  year ;  for,  if  he  had,  he  are  angry,  when  they  are  informed  that 
would  be  sure  to  neglect  his  duty.  You  some  one  has  said  that  their  ability  is 
remember  what  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  a  small,  or  that  their  proficiency  in  any  art 
woman  who  expressed  some  opinion  or  is  limited.  Mrs.  Malaprop  was  very  in- 
other  upon  a  matter  she  did  not  under-  dignant,  when  she  found  that  some  of  her 
stand.  "  Madam,"  said  the  moralist,  "  be-  friends  had  spoken  lightly  of  her  parts 
fore  expressing  your  opinion,  you  should  of  speech.  Mr.  Snarling  was  wroth, 
consider  what  your  opinion  is  worth."  when  he  learned  that  Mr.  Jollikin  thought 
:But  this  shaft  would  have  glanced  harm-  him  no  great  preacher.  Miss  Brown  was 
lessly  from  off  the  panoply  of  the  stupid  so,  on  hearing  that  Mr.  Smith  did  not 
and  self-complacent  old  lady  of  whom  I  admire  her  singing ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  on 
Tim  thinking.  It  was  a  fundamental  learning  that  Miss  Brown  did  not  admire 
axiom  with  her  that  her  opinion  was  en-  his  horsemanship.  Some  authors  feel 
tirely  infallible.  Some  people  would  feel  angry,  on  reading  an  unfavorable  review 
as  though  the  very  world  were  crumbling  of  their  book.  The  present  writer  has 
away  under  their  feet,  if  they  realized  been  treated  very,  very  kindly  by  the  crit- 
the  fact  that  they  could  go  wrong.  ics, — far  more  so  than  he  ever  deserved ; 
Let  it  here  be  said,  that  this  vain  be-  yet  he  remembers  showing  a  notice  of 
lief  of  their  own  importance,  which  most  him,  which  was  intended  to  extinguish 
people  cherish,  is  not  at  all  a  source  of  him  for  all  coming  time,  to  a  warm- 
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hearted  friend,  who  read  it  with  gather- 
ing wrath,  and,  vehemently  starting  up 
at  its  close,  exclaimed,  (we  knew  who 
wrote  the  notice,)  —  "Now  I  shall  go 
straight  and  kick  that  fellow ! "  Now 
all  this  is  very  natural ;  but  assuredly  it 
is  quite  wrong.  You  understand,  of 
course,  that  I  am  thinking  of  unfavorable 
opinions  of  you,  honestly  held,  and  ex- 
pressed without  malice.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  you  would  choose  for  your  spe- 
cial friend  or  companion  one  who  thought 
meanly  of  your  ability  or  your  sense ; 
it  would  not  be  pleasant  to  have  him  al- 
ways by  you ;  and  the  very  fact  of  his 
presence  would  tend  to  keep  you  from 
doing  justice  to  yourself.  For  it  is  true, 
that,  when  with  people  who  think  you 
very  clever  and  wise,  you  really  are  a 
good  deal  cleverer  and  wiser  than  usual ; 
while  with  people  who  think  you  stupid 
and  silly,  you  find  yourself  under  a  ma- 
lign influence  which  tends  to  make  you 
actually  so  for  the  time.  If  you  want  a 
man  to  gain  any  good  quality,  the  way 
is  to  give  him  credit  for  possessing  it.  If 
he  has  but  little,  give  him  credit  for  all 
he  has,  at  least;  and  you  will  find  him 
daily  get  more.  You  know  how  Arnold 
made  boys  truthful ;  it  was  by  giving 
them  credit  for  truth.  Oh  that  we  all 
fitly  understood  that  the  same  grand 
principle  should  be  extended  to  all  good 
qualities,  intellectual  and  moral !  Dili- 
gently instil  into  a  boy  that  he  is  a  stupid, 
idle,  bad-hearted  blockhead,  and  you  are 
very  likely  to  make  him  all  tliat.  And 
so  you  can  see  that  it  is  not  judicious  to 
choose  for  a  special  friend  and  associate 
one  who  thinks  poorly  of  one's  sense  or 
one's  parts.  Indeed,  if  such  a  one  hon- 
estly thinks  poorly  of  you,  and  has  any 
moral  earnestness,  you  could  not  get  him 
for  a  special  friend,  if  you  wished  it.  Let 
us  choose  for  our  companions  (if  such  can 
be  found)  those  who  think  well  and  kind- 
ly of  us,  even  though  we  may  know  with- 
in ourselves  that  they  think  too  kindly 
and  too  well.  For  that  favorable  estima- 
tion will  bring  out  and  foster  all  that  is 
good  in  us.  There  is  between  this  and 
the  unfavorable  judgment  all  the  differ- 


ence between  the  warm,  genial  sunshine, 
that  draws  forth  the  flowers  and  encour- 
ages them  to  open  their  leaves,  and  the 
nipping  frost  or  the  blighting  east-wind, 
that  represses  and  disheartens  all  vegeta- 
ble life.  But  though  thus  you  would  not 
choose  for  your  special  companion  one 
who  thinks  poorly  of  you,  and  though 
you  might  not  even  wish  to  see  him  very 
often,  you  have  no  reason  to  have  any 
angry  feeling  towards  him.  He  cannot 
help  his  opinion.  His  opinion  is  deter- 
mined by  his  lights.  His  opinion,  possi- 
bly, founds  on  those  sesthetic  considera- 
tions as  to  which  people  will  never  think 
alike,  with  which  there  is  no  reasoning, 
and  for  which  there  is  no  accounting.  God 
has  made  him  so  that  he  dislikes  your 
book,  or  at  least  cannot  heartily  appre- 
ciate it ;  and  that  is  not  his  fault.  And, 
holding  his  opinion,  he  is  quite  entitled 
to  express  it.  It  may  not  be  polite  to 
express  it  to  yourself.  By  common  con- 
sent it  is  understood  that  you  are  never, 
except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  to 
say  to  any  man  that  which  is  disagreeable 
to  him.  And  if  you  go,  and,  without  any 
call  to  do  so,  express  to  a  man  himself 
that  you  think  poorly  of  him,  he  may 
justly  complain,  not  of  your  unfavorable 
opinion  of  him,  but  of  the  malice  which 
is  implied  in  your  needlessly  informing 
him  of  it.  But  if  any  one  expresses  such 
an  unfavorable  opinion  of  you  in  your 
absence,  and  some  one  comes  and  repeats 
it  to  you,  be  angry  with  the  person  who 
repeats  the  opinion  to  you,  not  with  the 
person  who  expressed  it.  For  what  you 
do  not  know  will  cause  you  no  pain. 
And  all  sensible  folk,  aware  how  esti- 
mates of  any  mortal  must  differ,  will,  in 
the  long  run,  attach  nearly  the  just 
weight  to  any  opinion,  favorable  or  un- 
favorable. 

Yes,  my  friend,  utterly  put  down  the 
natural  tendency  in  your  heart  to  be  an- 
gry with  the  man  who  thinks  poorly  of 
you.  For  you  have,  in  sober  reason,  no 
right  to  be  angry  with  him.  It  is  more 
pleasant,  and  indeed  more  profitable,  to 
live  among  those  who  think  highly  of  you- 
It  makes  you  better.  You  actually  grow 
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into  what  you  get  credit  for.  Oh,  how  any  unfavorable  opinion  of  you,  whether 
much  better  a  clergyman  preaches  to  his  spoken  or  written,  if  the  unfavorable 
own  congregation,  who  listen  with  kindly  opinion  which  is  expressed  be  plainly 
and  sympathetic  attention  to  all  he  says,  not  honestly  held,  and  be  maliciously  ex- 
and  always  think  too  well  of  him,  than  pressed.  You  may  occasionally  hear  a 
to  a  set  of  critical  strangers,  eager  to  find  judgment  expressed  of  a  young  girl's 
faults  and  to  pick  holes !  And  how  heart-  music  or  dancing,  of  a  gentleman's  hors- 
ily  and  pleasantly  the  essayist  covers  his  es,  of  a  preacher's  sermons,  of  an  author's 
pages  which  are  to  go  into  a  magazine  books,  which  is  manifestly  dictated  by 
whose  readers  have  come  to  know  him  personal  spite  and  jealousy,  and  which 
well,  and  to  bear  with  all  his  ways !  If  is  expressed  with  the  intention  of  doing 
every  one  thought  him  a  dull  and  stupid  mischief  and  giving  pain  to  the  person 
person,  he  could  not  write  at  all :  indeed,  of  whom  the  judgment  is  expressed.  You 
he  would  bow  to  the  general  belief,  and  will  occasionally  find  such  judgments  sup- 
accept  the  truth  that  he  is  dull  and  stu-  ported  by  wilful  misrepresentation,  and 
pid.  But  further,  my  reader,  let  us  be  even  by  pure  invention.  In  such  a  case 
reasonable,  when  it  is  pleasant ;  and  let  as  this,  the  essential  thing  is  not  the  un- 
us  sometimes  be  irrational,  when  that  is  favorable  opinion ;  it  is  the  malice  which 
pleasant  too.  It  is  natural  to  have  a  very  leads  to  its  entertainment  and  expression, 
kindly  feeling  to  those  who  think  well  of  And  the  conduct  of  the  offending  par- 
us.  Now,  though,  in  severe  truth,  we  ty  should  be  regarded  with  that  feeling 
have  no  more  reason  for  wishing  to  shake  which,  on  calm  thought,  you  discern  to 
hands  with  the  man  who  thinks  well  of  be  the  right  feeling  with  which  to  regard 
us  than  for  wishing  to  shake  the  man  who  malice  accompanied  by  falsehood.  Then, 
thinks  ill  of  us,  yet  let  us  yield  heartily  is  it  well  to  be  angry  here  ?  I  think  not. 
to  the  former  pleasant  impulse.  It  is  not  You  may  see  that  it  is  not  safe  to  have  any 
reasonable,  but  it  is  all  right.  You  can-  communication  with  a  person  who  will 
not  help  liking  people  who  estimate  you  abuse  and  misrepresent  you ;  it  is  not  safe, 
favorably  and  say  a  good  word  of  you.  and  it  is  not  pleasant.  But  don't  be  an- 
No  doubt  we  might  slowly  learn  not  to  gry.  It  is  not  worth  while.  That  old 
like  them  more  than  anybody  else ;  but  lady,  indeed,  told  all  her  friends  that  you 
we  need  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn  that  said,  in  your  book,  something  she  knew 
lesson.  Let  us  all,  my  readers,  be  glad  quite  well  you  did  not  say.  Mr.  Snarling 
if  we  can  reach  that  cheerful  position  of  did  the  like.  But  the  offences  of  such 
mind  at  which  my  eloquent  friend  SHIR-  people  are  not  worth  powder  and  shot ; 
LEY  and  I  have  long  since  arrived :  that  and  besides  this,  my  friend,  if  you  saw 
we  are  extremely  gratified  when  we  find  the  case  from  their  point  of  view,  you 
ourselves  favorably  reviewed,  and  not  in  might  see  that  they  have  something  to 
the  least  angry  when  we  find  ourselves  say  for  themselves.  You  failed  to  call 
reviewed  unfavorably;  that  we  have  a  for  the  old  lady  so  often  as  she  wished 
very  kindly  feeling  towards  such  as  think  you  should.  You  did  not  ask  Mr.  Snar- 
well  of  us,  and  no  unkind  feeling  what-  ling  to  dinner.  These  are  bad  reasons 
ever  to  those  who  think  ill  of  us.  Thus,  for  pitching  into  you ;  but  still  they  are 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  we  look  reasons ;  and  Mr.  Snarling  and  the  old 
with  equal  minds  at  the  newspaper  no-  lady,  by  long  brooding  over  them,  may 
tices  of  our  articles ;  we  are  soothed  and  have  come  to  think  that  they  are  very 
exhilarated  when  we  find  ourselves  de-  just  and  weighty  reasons.  And  did  you 
scribed  as  sages,  and  we  are  amused  and  never,  my  friend,  speak  rather  unkindly 
interested  when  we  find  ourselves  shown  of  these  two  persons  ?  Did  you  never 
up  as  little  better  than  geese.  give  a  ludicrous  account  of  their  goings- 
Of  course,  it  makes  a  difference  in  the  on,  or  even  an  ill-set  account,  which  some 
feeling  with  which  you  ought  to  regard  kind  friend  was  sure  to  repeat  to  them  ? 
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Ah,  my  reader,  don't  be  too  hard  on 
Snarling;  possibly  you  have  yourself 
done  something  very  like  what  he  is  do- 
ing now.  Forgive,  as  you  need  to  be 
forgiven !  And  try  to  attain  that  quite 
attainable  temper  in  which  you  will  read 
or  listen  to  the  most  malignant  attack 
upon  you  with  curiosity  and  amusement, 
and  with  no  angry  feeling  at  all.  I  sup- 
pose great  people  attain  to  this  :  I  mean 
cabinet-ministers  and  the  like,  who  are 
daily  flayed  in  print  somewhere  or  other. 
They  come  to  take  it  all  quite  easily.  And 
if  they  were  pure  angels,  somebody  would 
attack  them.  Most  people,  even  those 
who  differ  from  him,  know,  that,  if  this 
world  has  a  humble,  conscientious,  pious 
man  in  it,  that  man  is  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury :  yet  last  night  I 
read  in  a  certain  powerful  journal,  that 
the  great  characteristics  of  that  good  man 
are  cowardice,  trickery,  and  simple  ras- 
cality !  Honest  Mr.  Bumpkin,  kind-heart- 
ed Miss  Goodbody,  do  you  fancy  that  you 
can  escape  ? 

Then  we  ought  to  try  to  fix  it  in  our 
mind,  that,  in  all  matters  into  which  taste 
enters  at  all,  the  most  honest  and  the 
most  able  men  may  hopelessly,  diametri- 
cally, differ  :  original  idiosyncrasy  has 
so  much  to  say  here ;  and  training  has 
also  so  much.  One  cultivated  and  hon- 
est man  has  an  enthusiastic  and  most  real 
love  and  enjoyment  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, and  an  absolute  hatred  for  that  of 
the  classic  revival ;  another  man,  equally 
cultivated  and  honest,  has  tastes  which 
are  the  logical  contradictory  of  these.  No 
one  can  doubt  the  ability  of  Byron,  or  of 
Sheridan ;  yet  each  of  them  thought  very 
little  of  Shakspeare.  The  question  is, 
What  suits  you?  You  may  have  the 
strongest  conviction  that  you  ought  to 
like  an  author ;  you  may  be  ashamed  to 
confess  that  you  don't  like  him ;  and  yet 
you  may  feel  that  you  detest  him.  For 
myself,  I  confess  with  shame,  and  I  know 
the  reason  is  in  myself,  I  cannot  for  my 
life  see  anything  to  admire  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Carlyle.  His  style,  both  of 
thought  and  language,  is  to  me  insuffer- 
ably irritating.  I  tried  to  read  the  "  Sar- 


tor Resartus,"  and  could  not  do  it.  So 
if  all  people  who  have  learned  to  read 
English  were  like  me,  Mr.  Carlyle  would 
have  no  readers.  Happily,  the  majority, 
in  most  cases,  possesses  the  normal  taste. 
At  least  there  is  no  further  appeal  than 
to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  major- 
ity of  educated  men.  I  confess,  further, 
that  I  would  rather  read  Mr.  Helps  than 
Milton :  I  do  not  say  that  I  think  Mr. 
Helps  the  greater  man,  but  that  I  feel  he 
suits  me  better.  I  value  the  "  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast-Table  "  more  highly  than 
all  the  writings  of  Shelley  put  together. 
It  is  a  curious  thing  to  read  various  re- 
views of  the  same  book, — particularly  if  it 
be  one  of  those  books  which,  if  you  like 
at  all,  you  will  like  very  much,  and  which, 
if  you  don't  like,  you  will  absolutely  hate. 
It  is  curious  to  find  opinions  flatly  con- 
tradictory of  one  another  set  forth  in 
those  reviews  by  very  able,  cultivated, 
and  unprejudiced  men.  There  is  no 
newspaper  published  in  Britain  which 
contains  abler  writing  than  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Scotsman."  And  of  course  no  one 
need  say  anything  as  to  the  literary  mer- 
its of  the  "  Times."  Well,  one  day  with- 
in the  last  few  months,  the  "  Times  "  and 
the  "  Scotsman  "  each  published  a  some- 
what elaborate  review  of  a  certain  book. 
The  reviews  were  flatly  opposed  to  one 
another ;  they  had  no  common  ground  at 
all;  one  said  the  book  was  extremely 
good,  and  the  other  that  it  was  extreme- 
ly bad.  You  must  just  make  up  your 
mind  that  in  matters  of  taste  there  can 
be  no  unvarying  standard  of  truth.  In, 
aesthetic  matters,  truth  is  quite  relative. 
What  is  bad  to  you  is  good  to  me,  per- 
haps. And  indeed,  if  one  might  adduce 
the  saddest  of  all  possible  proofs  how 
even  the  loftiest  and  most  splendid  gen- 
ius fails  to  commend  itself  to  every  cul- 
tivated mind,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that 
that  brilliant  "  Scotsman  "  has  on  several 
occasions  found  fault  with  the  works  of 
A.  K.  H.  B. ! 

If  you,  my  reader,  are  a  wise  and  kind- 
hearted  person,  (as  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever but  you  are,)  I  think  you  would  like 
very  much  to  meet  and  converse  with 
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any  person  who  lias  formed  a  bad  opin- 
ion of  you.  You  would  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  overcoming  such  a  one's  prejudice 
against  you ;  and  if  the  person  were  an 
honest  and  worthy  person,  you  would  be 
almost  certain  to  do  so.  Very  few  folk 
are  able  to  retain  any  bitter  feeling  to- 
wards a  man  they  have  actually  talked 
with,  unless  the  bitter  feeling  be  one 
which  is  just.  And  a  very  great  propor- 
tion of  all  the  unfavorable  opinions  which 
men  entertain  of  their  fellow-men  found 
on  some  misconception.  You  take  up 
somehow  an  impression  that  such  a  one 
is  a  conceited,  stuck-up  person :  you  come 
to  know  him,  and  you  find  he  is  the  frank- 
est and  most  unaffected  of  men.  You 
had  a  belief  that  such  another  was  a  cyn- 
ical, heartless  being,  till  you  met  him  one 
day  coming  down  a  long  black  stair,  in  a 
poor  part  of  the  town,  from  a  bare  cham- 
ber in  which  is  a  little  sick  child,  with 
two  large  tears  running  down  his  face; 
and  when  you  enter  the  poor  apartment, 
you  learn  certain  facts  as  to  his  quiet 
benevolence  which  compel  you  suddenly 
to  construct  a  new  theory  of  that  man's 
character.  It  is  only  people  who  are 
radically  and  essentially  bad  whom  you 
can  really  dislike  after  you  come  to  know 
them.  And  the  human  beings  who  are 
thus  essentially  bad  are  very  few.  Some- 
thing of  the  original  Image  lingers  yet  in 
almost  every  human  soul :  and  in  many 
a  homely,  commonplace  person,  what 
with  vestiges  of  the  old,  and  a  blessed 
planting-in  of  something  new,  there  is  a 
vast  deal  of  it.  And  every  human  be- 
ing, conscious  of  honest  intention  and  of 
a  kind  heart,  may  well  wish  that  the  man 
who  dislikes  and  abuses  him  could  just 
know  him. 

But  there  are  human  beings  whom,  if 
you  are  wise,  you  would  not  wish  to  know 
you  too  well :  I  mean  the  human  beings 
(if  such  there  should  be)  who  think  very 
highly  of  you, —  who  imagine  you  very 
clever  and  very  amiable.  Keep  out  of 
the  way  of  such  !  Let  them  see  as  little 
of  you  as  possible.  For,  when  they  come 
to  know  you  well,  they  are  quite  sure  to 
be  disenchanted.  The  enthusiastic  ideal 


which  young  people  form  of  any  one  they 
admire  is  smashed  by  the  rude  presence 
of  facts.  I  have  got  somewhat  beyond 
the  stage  of  feeling  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion, yet  there  are  two  or  three  living 
men  whom  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  :  I 
know  I  should  never  admire  them  so 
much  any  more.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Dick- 
ens: I  don't  want  to  see  him.  Let  us 
leave  Yarrow  unvisited  :  our  sweet  ideal 
is  fairer  than  the  fairest  fact.  No  hero 
is  a  hero  to  his  valet:  and  it  niav  be 

v 

questioned  whether  any  clergyman  is  a 
saint  to  his  beadle.  Yet  the  hero  may 
be  a  true  hero,  and  the  clergyman  a  very 
excellent  man :  but  no  human  being  can 

O 

bear  too  close  inspection.  I  remember 
hearing  a  clever  and  enthusiastic  young 
lady  complain  of  what  she  had  suffered, 
on  meeting  a  certain  great  bishop  at  din- 
ner. No  doubt  he  was  dignified,  pleas- 
ant, clever ;  but  the  mysterious  halo  was 
no  longer  round  his  head.  Here  is  a  sad 
circumstance  in  the  lot  of  a  very  great 
man :  I  mean  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Tenny- 
son or  Professor  Longfellow.  As  an  ele- 
phant walks  through  a  field,  crushing  the 
crop  at  every  step,  so  do  these  men  ad- 
vance through  life,  smashing,  every  time 
they  dine  out,  the  enthusiastic  fancies  of 
several  romantic  young  people. 

This  was  to  have  been  a  short  essay. 
But  you  see  it  is  already  long;  and  I 
have  treated  only  two  of  the  four  Things 
Slowly  Learnt  which  I  had  noted  down. 
After  much  consideration  I  discern  sev- 
eral courses  which  are  open  to  me  :  — 

1.  To  ask  the  editor  to  allow  me  for- 
ty or  fifty  pages  of  the  magazine  for  my 
essay. 

2.  To  stop  at  once,  and  allow  it  to  re- 
main forever  a  secret  what  the  two  re- 
maining things  are. 

3.  To  stop  now,  and  continue  my  sub- 
ject in  a  future  number  of  the  maga- 
zine. 

4.  To  state  briefly  what  the  two  things 
are,  and  get  rid  of  the  subject  at  once. 

The  fundamental  notion  of  Course  No. 
1  is  manifestly  vain.  The  editor  is  doubt- 
less well  aware  that  about  sixteen  pages 
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is  the  utmost  length  of  essay  which  his 
readers  can  stand.  Nos.  2  and  3,  for 
reasons  too  numerous  to  state,  cannot  be 
adopted.  And  thus  I  am  in  a  manner 
compelled  to  adopt  Course  No.  4. 

The  first  of  the  two  things  is  a  practi- 
cal lesson.  It  is  this:  to  allow  for  hu- 
man folly,  laziness,  carelessness,  and  the 
like,  just  as  you  allow  for  the  properties 
of  matter,  such  as  weight,  friction,  a»d 
the  like,  without  being  surprised  or  an- 
gry at  them.  You  know,  that,  if  a  man  is 
lifting  a  piece  of  lead,  he  does  not  think 
of  getting  into  a  rage  because  it  is  heavy ; 
or  if  a  man  is  dragging  a  tree  along  the 
ground,  he  does  not  get  into  a  rage  be- 
cause it  ploughs  deeply  into  the  earth  as 
it  comes.  He  is  not  surprised  at  these 
things.  They  are  nothing  new.  It  is 
just  what  he  counted  on.  But  you  will 
find  that  the  same  man,  if  his  servants 
are  lazy,  careless,  and  forgetful,  or  if  his 
friends  are  petted,  wrong-headed,  and 
impracticable,  will  not  only  get  quite  an- 
gry, but  will  get  freshly  angry  at  each 
new  action  which  proves  that  his  friends 
or  servants  possess  these  characteristics. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  up  your 
mind  that  such  things  are  characteristic 
of  humanity,  and  so  that  you  must  look 
for  them  in  dealing  with  human  beings  ? 
And  would  it  not  be  better,  too,  to  regard 
each  new  proof  of  laziness,  not  as  a  new 
thing  to  be  angry  with,  but  merely  as  a 
piece  of  the  one  great  fact  that  your  ser- 
vant is  lazy,  with  which  you  get  angry 
once  for  all,  and  have  done  with  it  ?  If 
your  servant  makes  twenty  blunders  a 
day,  do  not  regard  them  as  twenty  sepa- 
rate facts  at  which  to  get  angry  twenty 
several  times :  regard  them  just  as  twen- 
ty proofs  of  the  one  fact  that  your  ser- 
vant is  a  blunderer;  and  be  angry  just 
once,  and  no  more.  Or  if  some  one  you 
know  gives  twenty  indications  in  a  day 
that  he  or  she  (let  us  say  she)  is  of  a  pet- 
ted temper,  regard  these  merely  as  twen- 
ty proofs  of  one  lamentable  fact,  and  not 
as  twenty  different  facts  to  be  separately 
lamented.  You  accept  the  fact  that  the 
person  is  petted  and  ill-tempered :  you  re- 
gret it  and  blame  it  once  for  all.  And 


after  this  once  you  take  as  of  course  all 
new  manifestations  of  pettedness  and  ill- 
temper.  And  you  are  no  more  surpris- 
ed at  them,  or  angry  with  them,  than  you 
are  at  lead  for  being  heavy,  or  at  down 
for  being  light.  It  is  their  nature,  and 
you  calculate  on  it,  and  allow  for  it. 

Then  the  second  of  the  two  remaining 
things  is  this,  —  that  you  have  no  right  to 
complain,  if  you  are  postponed  to  greater 
people,  or  if  you  are  treated  with  less  con- 
sideration than  you  would  be,  if  you  were 
a  greater  person.  Uneducated  people  are 
very  slow  to  learn  this  most  obvious  les- 
son. I  remember  hearing  of  a  proud  old 
lady  who  was  proprietor  of  a  small  land- 
ed estate  in  Scotland.  She  had  many  re- 
lations,—  some  greater,  some  less.  The 
greater  she  much  affected,  the  less  she 
wholly  ignored.  But  they  did  not  ignore 
Tier ;  and  one  morning  an  individual  ar- 
rived at  her  mansion-house,  bearing  a 
large  box  on  his  back.  He  was  a  travel- 
ling peddler ;  and  he  sent  up  word  to  the 
old  lady  that  he  was  her  cousin,  and  hop- 
ed she  would  buy  something  from  him. 
The  old  lady  indignantly  refused  to  see 
him,  and  sent  orders  that  he  should  forth- 
with quit  the  house.  The  peddler  went ; 
but,  on  reaching  the  courtyard,  he  turned 
to  the  inhospitable  dwelling,  and  in  a 
loud  voice  exclaimed,  in  the  ears  of  ev- 
ery mortal  in  the  house,  "  Ay,  if  I  had 
come  in  my  carriage-and-four,  ye  wad 
have  been  proud  to  have  ta'en  me  in ! " 
The  peddler  fancied  that  he  was  hurling 
at  his  relative  a  scathing  sarcasm :  he  did 
not  see  that  he  was  simply  stating  a 
perfectly  unquestionable  fact.  No  doubt 
earthly,  if  he  had  come  in  a  carriage-and- 
four,  he  would  have  got  a  hearty  wel- 
come, and  he  would  have  found  his  claim 
of  kindred  eagerly  allowed.  But  he 
thought  he  was  saying  a  bitter  and  cut- 
ting thing,  and  (strange  to  say)  the  old 
lady  fancied  she  was  listening  to  a  bitter 
and  cutting  thing.  He  was  merely  ex- 
pressing a  certain  and  innocuous  truth. 
But  though  all  mortals  know  that  in  this 
world  big  people  meet  greater  respect 
than  small,  (and  quite  right  too,)  most 
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mortals  seem  to  find  the  principle  a  very  thoughts  and  words,  that  they  had  be- 

unpleasant  one,  when  it  comes  home  to  come  unaware  of  my  presence,  or  even 

themselves.    And  we  learn  but  slowly  to  my  existence.     The  stronger  sensation 

acquiesce  in  seeing  ourselves  plainly  sub-  rendered  them  unconscious  of  the  weaker, 

ordinated  to  other  people.     Poor  Oliver  Do  you  think  I  felt  angry  ?     No,  I  did 

Goldsmith  was  very  angry,  when  at  the  not.     I  felt  very  much  amused.    I  recog- 

club  one  night  he  was  stopped  in  the  nized  a  slight  manifestation  of  a  grand 

middle  of  a  story  by  a  Dutchman,  who  principle.     It  was  a  straw  showing  how  a 

had  noticed  that  the  Great  Bear  was  roll-  current  sets,  but  for  which  Britain  would 

ing  about  in  preparation  for  speaking,  not  be  the  country  it  is.     I  took  my  seat 

and  who  exclaimed  to  Goldsmith,  "  Stop,  in  another  -carriage,  and  placidly  read 

stop !  Toctor  Shonson  is  going  to  speak ! "  my  "  Times."      There  was  one  lady  in 

Once  I  arrived  at  a  certain  railway  sta-  that  carriage.     I  think  she  inferred,  from 

tion.     Two  old  ladies  were  waiting  to  go  the  smiles  which  occasionally  for  the  first 

by  the  same  train.     I  knew  them  well,  few  miles   overspread  my  countenance 

and  they  expressed  their  delight  that  we  without  apparent  cause,  that  my  mind 

were  going  the  same  way.     "  Let  us  go  was  slightly  disordered. 
in  the  same  carriage,"  said  the  younger, 

in  earnest  tones ;  "  and  will  you  be  so  These  are  the  two  things  already  men- 
very  kind  as  to  see  about  our  luggage  ?  "  tioned.  But  you  cannot  understand, 
After  a  few  minutes  of  the  lively  talk  of  friendly  reader,  what  an  effort  it  has  cost 
the  period  and  district,  the  train  came  me  to  treat  them  so  briefly.  The  expe- 
up.  I  feel  the  tremor  of  the  platform  rienced  critic  will  discern  at  a  glance  that 
yet.  I  handed  my  friends  into  a  car-  the  author  could  easily  have  made  sixteen 
riage,  and  then  saw  their  baggage  placed  pages  out  of  the  material  you  have  here 
in  the  van.  It  was  a  station  at  which  in  two.  The  author  takes  his  stand  upon 
trains  stop  for  a  few  minutes  for  refresh-  this, — that  there  are  few  people  who  can 
ments.  So  I  went  to  the  door  of  the  beat  out  thought  so  thin,  or  say  so  little 
carriage  into  which  I  had  put  them,  and  in  such  a  great  number  of  words.  But  I 
waited  a  little  before  taking  my  seat.  I  remember  how  a  very  great  prelate  (who 
expected  that  my  friends  would  proceed  could  compress  all  I  have  said  into  a 
with  the  conversation  which  had  been  in-  page  and  a  half)  once  comforted  me  by 
terrupted ;  but  to  my  astonishment  I  found  telling  me  that  for  the  consumption  of 
that  I  had  become  wholly  invisible  to  many  minds  it  was  desirable  that  thought 
them.  They  did  not  see  me  and  speak  should  be  very  greatly  diluted ;  that  quan- 
to  me  at  all.  In  the  carriage  with  them  tity  as  well  as  quality  is  needful  in  the 
was  a  living  peer,  of  wide  estates  and  dietetics  both  of  the  body  and  the  mind, 
great  rank,  whom  they  knew.  And  so  With  this  soothing  reflection  I  close  the 
thoroughly  did  he  engross  their  eyes  and  present  essay. 
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AMERICAN  NAVIGATION: 

ITS   CHECKS,  ITS  PROGRESS,  ITS  DANGERS.  — THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  NAVY.— 

THE  EMBARGO. 


IN  these  palmy  days  of  Commerce  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  the  distress  which  at- 
tended the  Embargo.  To  form  some  idea 
of  its  effects  at  a  period  when  the  nation 
engrossed  most  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  world,  let  us  imagine  a  message  from 
Washington  announcing  that  Congress, 
after  a  few  midnight -sessions,  has  sud- 
denly resolved  to  withdraw  our  ships 
from  the  ocean,  and  to  export  nothing 
from  New  York,  or  any  other  seaport; 
that  it  requires  the  merchant  to  disman- 
tle his  ships  and  leave  them  to  decay  at 
the  wharves  ;  that  it  calls  upon  two  hun- 
dred thousand  masters  and  mariners, 
who  now  plough  the  main,  to  seek  their 
bread  ashore ;  that  it  forbids  even  the 
fisherman  to  launch  his  chebacco-boat 
or  follow  his  gigantic  prey  upon  the  deep ; 
that  it  subjects  the  whole  coastwise  trade 
to  onerous  bonds  and  the  surveillance  of 
custom-house  officers ;  that  it  interdicts 
all  exports  by  land  to  Canada,  New 
Brunswick,  or  Mexico. 

Imagine  for  a  moment  five  million 
tons  of  shipping  detained,  thousands  of 
seamen  reduced  to  want,  the  trades  of 
the  ship-builder,  joiner,  rigger,  and  sail- 
maker  stopped,  the  masses  of  produce 
now  seeking  the  coast  for  shipment  ar- 
rested on  their  way  by  the  entire  ces- 
sation of  demand,  the  banker  and  insur- 
er idle,  the  commissioners  of  bankrupt- 
cy, the  sheriff',  and  the  jailer  busy.  Im- 
agine the  whole  country,  in  the  midst  of 
a  prosperous  commerce,  thus  suddenly 
brought  to  a  stand.  Imagine  the  nav- 
igation, the  produce,  and  the  merchan- 
dise of  the  nation  thus  suddenly  embar- 
goed by  one  great  seizure,  upon  the  plea 
that  they  might  possibly  be  seized  abroad, 
and  some  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  alarm,  distress,  and  indignant  feeling 
which  pervaded  the  entire  seaboard  un- 
der the  Embargo  of  1807.  At  the  pe- 


riod in  question  the  distressed  seamen 
and  ruined  merchants  had  no  railways, 
scarcely  an  ordinary  road  to  the  West. 
Manufactures  were  almost  unknown,  the 
mechanic  arts  were  undeveloped,  and 
consequently  the  exclusion  from  the  sea 
was  felt  with  double  force. 

Why,  urged  the  merchant  and  the 
mariner,  should  our  property  perish  and 
our  children  go  supperless  to  bed,  when 
we  can  insure  our  ships  and  still  make 
large  profits  ?  Would  the  planter  recon- 
cile himself  to  a  law  which  forbade  him 
to  harness  his  teams  or  use  the  hoe  or 
the  plough,  and  bade  him  lie  down  and 
die  of  hunger  beside  fruitful  fields  ?  Does 
the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  which  em- 
powers Congress  to  regulate  commerce, 
authorize  its  destruction  ?  And  if  it  is 
the  intent  of  Government  merely  to  pro- 
tect  our  ships  abroad,  why  are  foreign 
vessels  forbidden  to  purchase  or  export 
our  perishing  fish  and  provisions  ?  and 
why  is  our  property  to  be  confiscated 
and  heavy  fines  to  be  imposed,  if  we  send 
it  across  the  Canada  line,  where  there  is 
no  risk  of  seizure  ?  —  And  when,  in  the 
progress  of  events,  it  became  apparent 
that  France  approved  of  our  Embargo, 
and  that  England,  opening  new  marts 
for  her  trade  and  new  sources  of  sup- 
plies in  Russia,  Spain,  India,  and  Span- 
ish America,  was  without  a  rival  on  the 
ocean,  monopolizing  the  trade  and  be- 
coming the  carrier  of  the  world,  it  was  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  Eastern  States 
to  this  general  interdict. 

Many  a  rich  man  was  ruined,  many  a 
prosperous  town  was  utterly  prostrated 
by  the  shock.  Property,  real  and  per- 
sonal, fell  from  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent., 
affecting  by  its  fall  all  classes  of  socie- 
ty. A  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  party 
in  power  was  engendered,  which  outlast- 
ed the  war  with  England,  and  continued 
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to  glow  until  Monroe  had  adopted  the 
great  Federal  measures  of  a  navy,  a  mili- 
tary academy,  and  an  enlarged  system  of 
coast-defence. 

Half  a  century  has  now  elapsed  since 
the  signal  failure  of  the  Embargo.  The 
theorists  who  planned  it,  the  cabinet  that 
adopted  it,  the  politicians  who  blindly 
sustained  it  have  passed  from  the  stage. 
Angry  feelings  have  subsided.  The  meas- 
ure itself  has  become  a  part  of  the  histo- 
ry of  the  country ;  but  now  that  our  com- 
merce has  again  expanded,  now  that  our 
navigation,  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, has  continued  to  progress  until  it 
has  outstripped  that  of  Great  Britain  in 
speed,  despatch,  and  capacity  to  carry, 
now  that  it  knows  no  superior  either  in 
ancient  or  modern  times,  it  is  a  fitting 

7  O 

moment  to  investigate  the  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  the  measure  which  once  arrested 
its  progress.  Its  history  is  replete  with 
lessons;  and  if  our  late  President  has 
failed  in  other  particulars,  he  at  least 
cautioned  us,  in  his  inaugural  address, 
"  that  our  commerce  and  navigation  are 
again  exceeding  the  means  provided  for 
their  defence,"  and  recommended  "  an  in- 
crease of  a  navy  now  inadequate  to  the 
protection  of  our  vast  tonnage  afloat," 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation, 
"  as  well  as  to  the  defence  of  our  extend- 
ed sea-coast."  To  ascertain  and  appre- 
ciate the  true  causes  of  the  Embargo, 
we  must  ascend  to  the  origin  of  our  com- 
merce and  trace  it  downward. 

The  Pilgrims  who  sought  freedom  in 
New  England  were  enterprising  men. 
The  country  in  which  they  landed  kin- 
dled a  commercial  spirit.  Natural  ports 
and  havens,  vast  forests  of  pine  and  oak 
suitable  for  spars  and  timber,  abundance 
of  fish  and  whales,  and  the  occasional 
failure  of  their  crops,  all  invited  them 
to  the  deep.  Under  the  rule  of  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop,  the  shallop  Blessing  of 
the  Bay  wa^built  at  his  Ten  Hills  farm, 
and  made  a  voyage  to  Virginia.  Boats, 
soon  followed  by  sloops,  engaged  in  the 
fisheries ;  brigs  and  ships  were  built  for 
the  trade  with  England.  Boston  became 
noted  for  ship-building,  and  Portsmouth 


supplied  the  royal  navy  with  spars.  The 
fleet  which  took  Port  Royal  in  1710  was 
composed  principally  of  American  ships. 
The  New  England  volunteers  who  in 
1745  captured  the  fortress  of  Louisburg 
from  the  veteran  troops  of  France  were 
conveyed  by  ten  American  ships  of  war. 
As  early  as  1765,  six  hundred  sail 
from  Massachusetts  were  engaged  in  the 
fisheries,  and  many  American  vessels 
pursued  the  trade  to  England,  Spain, 
and  the  West  Indies.  The  towns  of  Sa- 
lem, Marblehead,  and  Gloucester  were 
almost  surrounded  by  fish-flakes.  Fish, 
lumber,  and  provisions  were  the  great 
basis  of  trade.  Ships  were  built  and 
laden  with  timber,  and  sold  with  their 
lading  in  English  ports.  Cargoes  were 
made  up  of  fish,  live  stock,  and  boards, 
for  the  West  India  Islands.  The  returns 
were  shipped  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  there  exchanged  for  silk,  iron,  fruit, 
wines,  and  bills  on  England.  Occasion- 
ally ships  joined  the  Jamaica  fleet,  or 
adventured  on  bolder  vovao-es  to  the 

•*       O 

French  islands  ;  but  the  admiralty  courts 
at  Tortola  and  New  Providence,  often 
supposed  to  be  in  league  with  English 
admirals,  repressed  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, and  annually  condemned  American 
ships  on  the  most  frivoloifs  pretences. 
The  fame  of  American  whalers  had  al- 
ready reached  England.  Burke,  in  his 
celebrated  speech  on  America,  alludes  to 
their  enterprise.  "  We  find  them,"  he 
says,  "  in  the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  again  beneath  the 

frozen  serpent  of  the  South What 

sea  is  not  vexed  by  their  fisheries  ?  what 
climate  is  not  witness  to  their  toils  ?  " 

No  record  is  to  be  found  of  the  ship- 
ping of  the  Colonies  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
must  have  exceeded  two  hundred  thou- 
sand tons.  During  the  Revolution  the 
merchantmen  went  generally  to  decay 
or  were  captured.  Some  were  equipped 
as  privateers.  But  after  seven  years 
a  ship  is  in  its  dotage.  New  vessels 
were  built  and  armed.  The  models 
which  figure  in  old  pictures,  with  high 
sterns  and  bows,  proved  too  clumsy  for 
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war,  and  modern  forms  were  adopted. 
At  least  five  hundred  armed  vessels  were 
fitted  out  in  the  commercial  States,  and 
among  them  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
from  the  single  port  of  Salem.  Some 
of  these  vessels  mounted  twenty  guns ; 
they  captured  large  numbers  of  English 
vessels,  and  performed  feats  on  the  ocean 
as  brilliant  as  any  upon  the  land.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  our  shipping,  al- 
though it  included  many  prizes,  was  un- 
doubtedly reduced ;  but  it  had  changed 
its  character.  Our  ships  had  improved 
in  size  and  speed,  and  were  manned  by 
officers  and  seamen  who  had  measured 
their  strength  with  Englishmen,  and  ac- 
knowledged no  superiors.  From  the 
Peace  of  1783  to  the  Embargo  of  1807, 
a  period  of  twenty -four  years,  is  a  re- 
markable epoch  in  the  history  of  Amer- 


ican navigation. 


At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  country 
was  exhausted  by  its  long  and  protracted 
struggle  with  the  colossal  power  of  Eng- 
land. The  Eastern  States,  which  fur- 
nished most  of  the  shipping,  had  made 
great  sacrifice?,  and  had  contributed  more 
than  their  share  in  men,  money,  and 
ships  to  the  common  defence.  They 
were  creditor  States,  and  their  means 
were  locked  up  in  "  final  settlements." 
Their  remaining  capital  was  insufficient 
to  equip  their  vessels  and  give  them  full 
cargoes.  The  country  was  impoverished, 
too,  by  the  suits  of  foreign  creditors,  to 
whom  our  merchants  had  become  deeply 
indebted  before  the  war.  Under  these 
circumstances,  commerce  was  slowly  re- 
sumed. For  several  years  our  exports 
did  not  exceed  ten  millions.  But  our 
merchants  were  not  disheartened ;  they 
gradually  enlarged  their  trade  and  ex- 
tended their  field  of  adventure  ;  priva- 
teers were  put  into  the  India  trade,  and 
entered  into  successful  rivalry  with  the 
more  cumbrous  ships  of  the  East  India 
Companies  1  The  new  Constitution  was 
adopted,  the  public  debt  funded,  and  du- 
ties imposed  to  meet  the  interest.  The 
war-worn  officer,  the  patriotic  merchant, 
and  the  humble  capitalist,  who  had  relied 
on  the  honor  and  justice  of  the  country, 


were  paid  in  public  stocks  which  found 
favor  abroad.  Old  capital  was  resuscitat- 
ed and  became  the  basis  of  commerce. 

In  1793  our  tonnage  had  risen  to 
488,000  tons;  and  in  1799  it  had  grown 
to  939,488  tons,  and  was  still  increasing. 
The  aggressions  of  France  in  1798  and 
1 799  were  met  with  a  bold  spirit  and  prov- 
ed of  brief  continuance,  a  proper  chas- 
tisement was  inflicted  on  the  corsairs  of 
Africa,  the  honor  of  the  flag  was  main- 
tained, our  commerce  moved  onward  un- 
til the  close  of  1807,  and  by  the  official 
report  of  that  year  our  tonnage  had  in- 
creased to  1,208,735  tons,  or  at  least  five 
hundred  per  cent,  in  the  first  twenty-four 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war.  The 
revenue  had  risen  to  fifteen  millions,  and 
the  official  report  of  the  Treasurer  show- 
ed a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  eighteen 
millions  in  bonds  and  money ;  it  stated, 
also,  that  twenty-six  millions  of  the  public 
debt  had  been  extinguished  in  the  seven 
years  preceding.  Our  ships,  too,  had  be- 
come the  great  carriers  of  the  deep ;  our 
exports  for  1807  were  $108,343,750,  of 
which  $59,622,558  were  of  foreign  ori- 
gin ;  our  ports,  remote  from  the  seat  of 
war,  had  become  the  depots  of  goods ;  and 
our  commerce,  whitening  the  surface  of 
every  ocean,  had  begun  to  tempt  the  cu- 
pidity of  contending  nations.  In  1807, 
the  United  States,  in  addition  to  its  do- 
mestic produce,  which  went  principally 
to  English  ports,  exported  of  foreign 
goods,  in  round  numbers,  to 

Holland,  .        .        .      $14,000,000 

French  ports,  .  .  .  13,000,000 
Spanish  "...  14,000,000 
Italian  "  ...  5,500,000 

Danish  "...  2,500,000 
English  and  other  ports,  .  10,000,000 

In  those  prosperous  days  of  navigation, 
during  the  first  period  of  twenty-four  years 
after  the  Peace  of  1783,  the  merchants 
of  our  country  were  accumulating  rich- 
es ;  but  a  check  was  given  to  their  pros- 
perity by  the  Embargo,  closely  followed 
by  acts  of  non-intercourse,  by  war,  and  by 
sixteen  years  of  debility  which  ensued. 
In  1814,  our  tonnage  was  diminished  to 
1,159,288  tons,  a  point  actually  below 
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that  of  1807 ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  sec-  nearly  the  fourth  of  a  century.     In  the 

ond  epoch  of  twenty-four  years,  in  1831,  third  epoch  it  resumed  its  onward  march, 

during  which  our  population  had  doub-  stimulating   improvement,   and   thereby 

led,  the  tonnage  remained  at  1,267,846  accelerating  its  own  progress,  until   at 

tons,  having  virtually  made  no  progress  length  the   offspring  has  surpassed   the 

in  the  second  epoch  of  twenty-four  years,  parent  and  taken  the   lead   in  naviga- 

commencing  with  the  Embargo.  tion.      Mark    the    contrast  :    the    three 

We  now  enter  upon  the  third  epoch  epochs  were  of  equal  length :  the  first 

of  equal  length,  from  1831  to  1855,  which  witnessed  a  growth  of  five  hundred  per 

stands  out  in  bold  relief  a  striking  con-  cent. ;  in  the  secoifd  there  was  an  entire 

trast  to  the  gloomy  period  which  it  fol-  paralysis ;  in  the  third,  renewed  progress 

lowed,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  of  more  than  three  hundred  per  cent, 

the  epoch  which  preceded  the  Embargo.  What  were  the  causes  that  confined 

showing  the  recuperative  power  of  a  coin-  the  young  giant  to  a  Procrustean  bed 

merce  destined  to  float  after  the  most  dis-  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  ? 

astrous  shipwreck.  The  subject  has  become  history,  and 

Peace  had  continued  down  to  1831;  we  can  now  calmly  investigate  it  by  the 
the  debt  incurred  during  the  war  was  light  of  the  past  and  the  present.  May 
at  length  reduced ;  new  breeds  of  sheep  not  this  investigation  illumine  the  path  of 
were  imported,  and  manufactures,  aided  the  future  ?  Let  us  examine  the  maritime 
by  new  inventions,  were  established  on  policy  of  our  nation  during  each  period. 
a  permanent  basis ;  our  new  fabrics  began  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  there 
to  demand  more  raw  material ;  the  culture  was  no  navy,  and  few  ships  to  be  pro- 
of cotton  was  thus  extended ;  railways  were  tected.  Our  private  armed  vessels  were 
constructed ;  England,  relaxing  her  com-  converted  into  merchantmen,  our  solitary 
mercial  code,  opened  her  marts  to  our  ship  of  the  line  was  presented  to  France, 
breadstuff's ;  the  great  discovery  of  gold  and  we  had  no  frigates  worth  preserving, 
followed.  Each  of  these  causes  gave  an  The  first  great  effort  of  the  country  was 
impulse  to  navigation,  and  at  the  close  to  form  a  constitution ;  the  second,  to  pro- 
of the  third  epoch  of  twenty-four  years,  vide  for  the  creditors  who  had  sustained 
in  1855,  our  tonnage  had  outstripped  that  the  nation ;  the  third,  to  provide  a  reve- 
of  England  both  in  amount  and  effective  nue  to  meet  expenses  and  interest.  And 
power,  and  had  risen  by  the  official  re-  these  were  all  successful.  As  commerce 
port  to  5,212,000  tons,  exhibiting  a  gain  advanced,  the  Federal  party  under  Wash- 
of  more  than  three  hundred  per  cent,  ington  revived  the  idea  of  a  navy,  and 
The  ratio  of  its  advance  may  be  infer-  on  March  llth,  1794,  against  the  oppo- 
red.  from  the  following  table :  —  sition  of  Madison,  they  carried  a  bill 

Tonnage  of  ships  built  in  1818        55,856  through  Congress  for  the  construction  of 

do.                do.     1831       85,962  six  frigates.     Under  this  bill,  the  Consti- 

do.                do.     1832      144,539  tution,  Constellation,  and  United  States, 

do-               do-                318>072  all  since  identified  with  the  fame  of  our 

'  country,  were  commenced,  but  they  were 

Let  us  contrast  these  three  epochs  we  not  launched  until  the  accession  of  John 

have  named.    During  the  first,  our  navi-  Adams  in  1797. 

gation  sprang  from  infancy  to  manhood,  Washington,  in  his  Farewell  Address, 

surmounting  all  obstacles  and  bidding  de-  gave  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  a  na- 

fiance  to  all  foes.    In  the  second,  in  the  vy,  as  well  as  to  the  West  Point  Acad- 

vigor  of  manhood,  it  was  withdrawn  by  emy,   and  to    a  system    of  harbor -de- 

a  mysterious   and  pusillanimous  policy  fence.     He  thus  marked  out  the  great 

from  the  ocean.     This  very  timidity  in-  outlines ;  but  the  founder  of  the  navy  was 

vited  aggression,  seizures  and  war  fol-  John  Adams.  Nurtured  among  the  hardy 

lowed,  and  the  growth  was  checked  for  sons  of  Massachusetts,  familiar  with  their 
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exploits  upon  the  ocean  during  the  war  mack ;  but  the  Essex,  a  frigate  of  thirty- 
both  in  private  and  public  service,  he  felt  two  guns,  begun  in  April,  was  launched 
assured  of  their  ability  to  cope  with  the  in  September,  1799,  and  the  best  corn- 
Mistress  of  the  Seas.  When  France  seiz-  mentary  upon  the  policy  of  the  measure 
ed  our  ships  and  undertook  to  involve  us  and  upon  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  her 
in  European  wars,  Adams  renounced  her  builders  is  the  fact  that  she  proved  the 
alliance  and  called  for  the  creation  of  a  fastest  ship  in  the  navy,  that  she  lasted 
navy.  In  his  annual  message  in  1797,  thirty-eight  years,  namely,  till  1837,  that 
he  spoke  of  "  a  navy  as  next  to  the  mi-  she  cost  for  hull,  spars,  sails,  and  rigging, 
litia  the  natural  defence  of  the  United  when  ready  to  receive  her  armament  and 
States."  In  1 798  the  three  frigates  above-  stores,  but  $75,473.59,  and  that  under  the 
mentioned  were  finished  and  sent  to  sea,  gallant  Porter,  in  the  War  of  1812,  she 
and  soon  after  the  Constellation  captured  captured  the  British  corvette  Alert,  of 
the  Insurgent.  During  the  same  year  twenty  guns,  a  transport  with  one  hun- 
Congress  voted  to  construct  six  more  frig-  dred  and  ninety-seven  troops  for  Canada, 
ates,  twelve  sloops-of-war,  and  six  small-  and  twenty-three  other  prizes,  valued  at 
er  vessels,  and  appropriated  a  million  for  two  millions  of  dollars  ;  she  also  broke 
the  frames  of  six  ships  of  the  line,  two  up  the  British  whale-fishing  in  the  Pa- 
millions  for  timber,  and  fifty  thousand  cific ;  and  when  finally  captured  at  Val- 
dollars  for  two  dock-yards.  At  the  same  paraiso  by  two  ships  of  superior  force,  who 
time,  in  response  to  a  vote  of  Congress  would  not  venture  within  reach  of  her 
authorizing  the  acceptance  of  additional  carronades,  she  fought  a  battle  of  three 
ships,  $711,700  were  subscribed,  and  the  hours'  duration,  which  does  honor  to  the 
frigates  Essex,  Connecticut,  Merrimack,  country.  While  this  frigate  was  building, 
and  other  vessels,  constructed  and  turn-  so  fast  did  the  timber  come  in,  that  the 
ed  over  to  the  Government  by  the  mer-  spirited  contractor,  Mr.  Briggs,  was  ob- 
chants  of  Salem,  Newburyport,  Hartford,  liged  to  insert  the  following  notice  in  the 
and  other  seaports.  Salem  paper  to  check  the  supply. 

To  illustrate  the  spirit  with  which  the 

merchants  responded   to   the  call  for  a  ' THE  S^LEM  FRI<*ATE- 

navy,  we  may  cite  the  action  of  the  Fed-  "  Through  the  medium  of  the  Gazette 

eral  county  of  Essex,  none  of  whose  towns  the  subscriber  pays  his  acknowledgments 

at  that  period  contained  over  ten  thou-  to  the  good  people  of  the  County  of  Es- 

sand  inhabitants.     This  county  had  con-  sex,  for  their  spirited  exertions  in  bring- 

tributed  more  armed  ships  and  men  to  ing  down  the  trees  of  the  Forest  for  build- 

the  War  of  the  Revolution  than  any  other  ing  the  Frigate. 

county  in  the  Union,  and  was  conspicuous  "  In  the  short  space  of  four  weeks  the 

for  its  enterprise  and  patriotism  before  full  complement  of  timber  has  been  fur- 

the  embargo,  non-intercourse,  and  war  nished.     Those  who  have  contributed  to 

had  crushed  its  commerce.  their  country's   defence   are  invited  to 

The  merchants  of  Essex  assembled  and  come  forward   and  receive  the  reward 

subscribed  the  funds  for  the  frigates  Es-  of  their  patriotism.     They  are  informed 

sex  and  Merrimack,  the  first  of  which  was  that  with  the  permission  of  a  kind  Provi- 

built  at  Salem  and  the  other  at  Newbury-  dence  who  hath  hitherto  favored  the  un- 

port,  and  both  of  New-England  oak ;  and  dertaking,  that 

this  effort  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  «  Next  September  is  the  time 

they  advanced  the  money  while  the  Gov-  When  we  '11  launch  her  from  the  strand, 

ernment  found  it  difficult  to  borrow  at  And  our  cannon  load  and  prime 

eight  per  cent.,  and  these  patriotic  men  With  tribute  due  to  Talleyrand." 

afterwards  took  their  pay  in  depreciated  The  promise  was  fulfilled  on  Septem- 

six  per  cent,  stock  at  par.  ber  30th,  1799.     The  hills  in  the  vicin- 

We  have  not  the  history  of  the  Merri-  ity  and  the  rocks  upon  the  shores  were 
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covered  with  people  assembled  to  witness  corresponding  effects,  convoys  were  pro- 

the  launch,  and  the  guns  of  the  frigate  vided  for  our  merchantmen,  insurance 

were  planted  on  an  eminence  "  to  speak  fell  from  twenty  to  ten  per  cent.,  and 

aloud  the  joy  of  the  occasion."  France,  impressed  by  our  spirit  and  ar- 

A  correspondent  of  the  "  Gazette"  gave  mament,  retired  from  the  contest, 

the  following  jubilant  account  of  the  af-  At  the  close   of  1800  the  navy  had 

fair.  made  great  progress ;  and  the  Secretary 

"  And  Adams  said,  Let  there  be  a  Na-  of  the  Navy,  Hon.  Benjamin   Stoddard 

vy,  and  there  was  a  Navy.  To  build  ana-  of  Baltimore,  proposed  in  1801  an  an- 

vy  was  the  advice  of  our  venerable  sage,  nual  appropriation  of  one  million  for  its 

How  far  it  has  been  adhered  to  is  demon-  increase. 

strated  by  almost  every  town  in  the  Unit-  But  in  1801  the  spirited  administration 
ed  States  that  is  capable  of  floating  a  of  Adams  came  to  an  end.  He  had  fa- 
Galley  or  Gunboat.  Salem  has  not  been  vored  the  payment  of  the  national  debt ; 
backward  in  this  laudable  design  ;  im-  he  had  dared  to  anticipate  the  future,  to 
pressed  with  a  due  sense  of  the  impor-  impose  taxes  and  provide  ships ;  he  had 
tance  of  a  Navy,  the  patriotic  citizens  of  aided  the  formation  of  a  military  acade- 
this  town  put  out  a  subscription  and  there-  my  and  advocated  a  system  of  coast-de- 
by  obtained  an  equivalent  for  building  a  fence,  and  had  boldly  asserted  our  na- 
vessel  of  force.  Among  the  foremost  in  tional  rights  against  the  French  Repub- 
this  good  work  were  Messrs.  Derby  &  lie ;  and  yet  he  loved  peace  so  well,  that, 
Gray,  who  set  the  example  by  subscrib-  against  the  advice  and  wishes  of  his  par- 
ing ten  thousand  dollars  each, — but,  alas,  ty  and  his  cabinet,  he  sent  a  minister  to 
the  former  is  no  more  ;  we  trust  his  good  France,  who  made  an  honorable  treaty, 
deeds  follow  him.  Yesterday  the  stars  Posterity  sees  little  to  censure  in  all  these 
and  stripes  were  unfurled  on  board  the  measures,  for  they  evince  the  courage 
Frigate  Essex,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  she  and  forecast  of  the  great  Statesman  of 
made  a  majestic  movement  into  her  des-  the  Revolution  ;  but  they  were  assailed 
tined  element,  there  to  join  her  sister-  by  his  opponents,  and  aided  in  effecting 
craft  in  repelling  foreign  invasion  and  his  defeat. 

maintaining  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Jefferson  came  into  power  as  the  advo- 
'  a  great,  free,  peaceful,  and  independent  cate  of  retrenchment  and  reform, —  cap- 
Republic.'  "  tivating  terms !    Under  his  administration 
The  early  reports  under  Adams  give  the  military  academy  was  thrown  into  the 
the  estimated  cost  of  a  ship  of  the  line  as  shade,  the  coast-defences  were  forgotten, 
$400,000 ;  and  the  first  frigates  actually  most  of  the  new  frigates  and  sloops  built 
cost  as  follows  :  —  by  patriotic  citizens  were  sold,  the  na- 
vy reduced  to  ten  frigates,  half  of  which 

Constellation,  ....    $314,212  '                                              ' 

Constitution,       .       .       .          302,718  were  suffered  to  decay,  the  frames  of  the 

United  States,          .       .       .      299,336  ships  of  the  line  were  used  for  repairs, 

President,    ....          220,910  and  the  appropriations  for  the  increase 

Chesapeake,     ....      220,679  of  the  navv  were  reduced  to  the  pitiful 

Congress,     .        .        .                   197,246  gum  of  ft  quarter  of  a  mJHion,  which  was 

Essex,  with  armament  and  stores,  139,202  ..    ,      ; .     „               ,             ~/. ,-, 

applied  principally  to  gunboats.    1)1  these 

In   1799   the   estimates  for  the  navy  Jefferson  built  no  less  than  one  hundred 
.were  raised  to  four  millions  and  a  half,  and  seventy,  at  a  cost  of  $10,500  each,- 
and  large  appropriations  were  continued  incurring  for  the  construction  and  main- 
in   1800.      Under   these   appropriations  tenance  of  this  flotilla  an  expense  of  near- 
several  navy-yards  were  established,  and  ly  three  millions,  without  a  particle  of 
frames  of  live-oak  and  cedar  were  fur-  benefit  to  the  country, 
nished  for  eight  ships  of  the  line.     The  We  would  not  detract  from  the  services 
energy  of  the  Administration  produced  of  Jefferson.     Posterity  will  honor  him 
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as  the  Patriot  of  the  Revolution,  as  the 
champion  of  the  rights  of  man ;  but  •will 
it  not  trace  to  his  policy  as  a  statesman, 
in  the  cabinet  of  Washington,  in  the  op- 
position to  Adams,  and  in  the  office  of 
President,  the  grave  errors  from  which 
sprang  the  embargo,  non-intercourse,  and 
the  second  war  with  England  ?  At  the 
close  of  his  administration  in  1809,  he 
claimed  credit  for  having  left  eighteen 
millions  in  the  Treasury  after  payment 
of  twenty-six  millions  of  the  debt  of  the 
Revolution  in  less  than  seven  years,  and 
his  successor,  Madison,  in  1812,  had  over 
eleven  millions  in  funds  and  cash  in  the 
Treasury  after  the  extinguishment  of  for- 
ty-nine millions  of  the  Revolutionary  debt, 
—  the  expenses  of  Government,  in  the 
mean  time,  exclusive  of  the  debt,  having 
averaged  from  five  to  seven  millions  only. 
But  parsimony  is  not  always  economy. 

The  embargo  cost  the  nation  at  least 
forty  millions;  non  -  intercourse  twenty 
more  ;  the  war  in  three  years  added  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  millions  to  the  debt, 
with  at  least  an  equal  loss  by  the  sacrifice 
of  commerce  and  heavy  drafts  by  taxes : 
and  if  the  embargo,  non-intercourse,  and 
war  can  be  traced  to  the  loss  of  the  navy, 
we  find  a  saving  of  a  million  per  annum 
in  ships  dearly  purchased  by  a  loss  of  cap- 
ital which,  at  compound  interest,  would 
exceed  to-day  one -third  the  computed 
wealth  of  the  nation. 

Had  the  policy  of  Adams  been  contin- 
ued from  1800  to  1808,  the  annual  mil- 
lion, aided  by  the  live-oak  and  cedar 
frames,  the  three  millions  paid  for  gun- 
boats, and  the  frigates  on  hand  when 
Jefferson  came  into  power,  would  have 
provided  or  placed  upon  the  stocks  ten 
ships  of  the  line,  forty  frigates,  and  ten 
sloops -of- war.  If  with  the  increase  of 
revenue  this  estimate  had  been  doubled 
in  1808,  the  material  collected  and  the 
ships  held  back  until  the  latter  part  of 
1812,  the  country  would  have  been  sup- 
plied with  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  fifty 
frigates,  and  thirty  sloops-of-war, — a  force 
which  would  have  employed  at  least 
threefold  its  number  of  English  ships, 
upon  our  coast,  upon  the  passage,  and 


in  the  dock-yards.  Impressment,  orders 
in  council,  paper  blockades,  would  hava 
gone  down  before  such  a  force  of  Amer- 
ican ships  ere  one-tenth  of  it  had  left 
our  harbors ;  for  England,  distressed  for 
men  and  at  war  with  the  Continent,  could 
not  have  spared  the  ships  required  to  meet 
such  a  navy.  The  reports  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison  now  make  it  apparent,  that, 
without  omitting  to  pay  one  instalment 
of  the  debt,  they  could  have  carried  out 
the  policy  of  Adams  and  provided  a  navy 
the  very  aspect  of  which  would  have  com- 
manded the  respect  and  deference  of  the 
only  foe  we  had  occasion  to  dread. 

This  point  is  most  forcibly  illustrated 
by  the  speeches  of  Lowndes  and  Cheves 
of  South  Carolina  in  Congress  a  few  years 
later,  cited  by  Henry  Clay  in  1812,  in 
which  they  very  justly  say,  — "  If  England 
should  determine  to  station  permanently 
on  our  coast  a  squadron  of  twelve  ships 
of 'the  line,  she  would  require  for  this 
service  thirty-six  ships  of  the  line,  one- 
third  in  port  repairing,  one-third  on  the 
passage,  and  one -third  on  the  station  ; 
but  that  is  a  force  which  it  has  been 
shown  England,  with  her  limited  navy, 
could  not  spare  for  the  American  service." 
For  once,  at  least,  two  of  the  gifted  sons 
of  South  Carolina  sustained  the  views  of 
Massachusetts.  The  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  War  of  1812  have  both  de- 
monstrated that  England  can  maintain 
no  permanent  blockade  through  the  win- 
ter on  our  waters,  and  the  largest  fleet 
upon  our  Atlantic  coast  during  the  last 
war  did  not  exceed  twenty  sail  of  armed 
vessels  of  all  sizes. 

Jefferson,  in  his  "  Notes  on  Virginia," 
in  1785  had  expressed  his  views  on  our 
maritime  policy  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  You  ask  me  what  I  think  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  encouraging  our  States  to 
become  commercial.  Were  I  to  indulge 
my  own  theory,  I  wish  them  to  practise 
neither  commerce  or  navigation,  but  to 
stand  with  respect  to  Europe  precisely 
on  the  footing  of  China." 

We  have  seen  the  commercial  policy 
of  Adams  illustrated  by  the  creation  of  a 
navy ;  we  now  see  the  anti-commercial 
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theory  of  Jefferson  illustrated  by  its  over- 
throw. 

He  was  once  tempted  to  concede  that 
we  might  apply  a  year's  revenue  to  a  na- 
vy, but  that  year  he  never  designated. 
Perhaps,  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the 
unceremonious  way  in  which  a  few  Eng- 
lish frigates  have  of  late  years  dealt  with 
China,  or  the  facility  with  which  they 
have  compelled  her  to  pay  millions  for 
a  drug  alike  pernicious  to  character  and 
health,  or  the  report  of  the  treaty  and 
tribute  dictated  from  the  walls  of  Pekin, 

—  or  could  he  have  foreseen  the  progress 
of  Lord  Cochrane's  frigates  up  the  Poto- 
mac, regardless  of  his  gunboats, — could 
he  have  foreshadowed  the  conflagration 
of  the  Capitol  and  the  exit  of  the  Cabinet, 

—  he  would  perhaps  have  attached  more 
importance  to  a  navy  and  found  less  to 
admire  in  the  policy  of  China,  and  doubt- 
less his  immediate  successor  would  not 
have  aimed  a  side-blow  at  our  army  and 
navy,  as  he  did,  in  suggesting  "  that  the 
fifteenth  century  was  the  unhappy  epoch 
of  military  establishments  in  the  time  of 
peace." 

But  our  country,  under  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  for  twelve  years  adopted  the 
blind  policy  of  China.  The  navy  was  suf- 
fered to  decay.  In  1807  but  one  frigate 
and  five  sloops-of-war  were  in  commis- 
sion. The  Federal  party,  however,  al- 
though in  a  weak  minority,  did  not  tame- 
ly submit  to  the  unhappy  policy  of  South- 
ern statesmen;  and  individuals  even  of 
the  dominant  party  opposed  it.  Among 
these,  the  late  Justice  Story,  who  in  1807 
represented  the  County  of  Essex  in  Con- 
gress, made  an  effort  for  the  revival  of 
the  navy.  But  it  was  objected,  on  the  part 
of  the  Administration,  that  such  a  force 
would  be  impotent  against  Great  Britain. 
Williams,  subsequently  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  insisted,  that,  if  we  built  ships, 
they  would  all  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
British ;  and  the  capture  of  the  Danish 
fleet  at  Copenhagen  was  instanced, — 
the  fall  of  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Carthage, 
notwithstanding  their  navies,  being  also 

CJ  f  ^j 

jited.     Story,  with  almost  a  prescience 
of  the  future,  urged  in  its  favor, — "I  was 


born  among  the  hardy  sons  of  the  ocean, 
and  I  cannot  doubt  their  courage  or  their 

O 

skill ;  if  Great  Britain  ever  gets  posses- 
sion of  our  present  little  navy,  it  will  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  best  blood  of  the 
country,  and  after  a  struggle  which  will 
call  for  more  of  her  strength  than  she 
has  ever  found  necessary  for  a  European 
enemy."  To  which  Williams  replied, — 
"  If  our  rights  are  only  so  to  be  saved, 
I  would  abandon  the  ocean."  And  in 
December,  1807,  the  ocean  was  aban- 
doned. 

No  additions  were  made  to  the  navy 
during  the  period  of  the  embargo  or  non- 
intercourse,  nor  was  a  new  ship  sent  to 
sea  until  after  the  peace ;  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  in  June,  1812, 
the  country  had  neither  navy,  fortifica- 
tions, nor  disciplined  troops.  The  relics 
of  the  Federal  navy  then  consisted  of  five 
frigates  and  seven  sloops  and  brigs  in 
commission,  and  three  frigates  under  re- 
pair, —  a  feeble  force,  indeed,  with  which 
to  meet  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas,  but  which 
demonstrated  by  its  achievements  what 
fifty  or  a  hundred  sail  might  have  ac- 
complished. 

In  1812,  Quincy,  in  the  House,  and 
Lloyd,  in  the  Senate,  both  from  Massa- 
chusetts, advocated  a  navy,  and  Clay  and 
Davies,  of  the  West,  raised  their  voices 
in  its  support ;  but  their  efforts  were  un- 
availing. 

James  Lloyd,  who  combined  the  intel- 
ligent merchant  with  the  statesman,  thus 
addressed  the  Senate:  —  "To  make  an 
impression  on  England,  we  must  have  a 
navy.  Give  us  thirty  swift-sailing,  well- 
appointed  frigates.  In  line-of-battle  ships 
and  fleet  engagements,  skill  and  experi- 
ence would  decide  the  victory.  We  are 
not  ripe  for  them ;  but  bolt  together  a 
British  and  American  frigate  side  by 
side,  and  though  we  should  lose  some- 
times, we  should  win  as  often.  Give  us 
this  little  fleet.  Place  your  Navy  De- 
partment under  an  able  and  spirited  ad- 
ministration ;  cashier  every  officer  who 
strikes  his  flag ;  and  you  will  soon  have 
a  good  account  of  your  navy.  This 
may  be  thought  a  hard  tenure  of  service ; 
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but,  hard  or  easy,  I  will  engage  in  five 
weeks,  yes,  in  five  days,  to  officer  this 
fleet  from  New  England  alone.  Give  us 
this  little  fleet,  and  in  a  quarter  of  the 
time  in  which  you  would  operate  upon 
her  in  any  other  way,  we  would  bring 
Great  Britain  to  terms.  To  terms,  not  to 
your  feet.  No,  Sir !  Great  Britain  is  at 
this  moment  the  most  colossal  power  the 
world  ever  saw.  It  is  true  she  has  an 
enormous  national  debt.  Her  daily  ex- 
penditure would  in  six  short  weeks  wipe 
off'  all  we  owe.  But  will  these  millstones 
sink  her  ?  will  they  subject  her  to  the 
power  of  France  ?  No,  Sir  !  let  the  bub- 
ble burst  to-morrow,  —  destroy  the  fra- 
gile basis  on  which  her  public  credit 
stands, —  sponge  out  her  national  debt, — 
and,  dreadful  as  would  be  the  process,  she 
would  rise  with  renewed  vigor  from  the 
fall,  and  present  to  her  enemy  a  more 
imposing,  irresistible  front  than  ever. 
No,  Sir  !  Great  Britain  cannot  be  sub- 
jected by  France.  The  genius  of  her 
institutions,  the  genuine  game-cock,  bull- 
dog spirit  of  her  people,  will  lift  her 
head  above  the  waves.  From  this  be- 
lief I  acknowledge  I  derive  a  satisfac- 

O 

tion.  In  New  England  our  blood  is  un- 
mixed. We  are  the  direct  descendants 
of  Englishmen.  We  are  natives  of  the 
soil.  In  the  Legislature,  now  in  session, 
of  the  once  powerful  and  still  respect- 
able State  of  Massachusetts,  composed  of 
more  than  seven  hundred  members,  to 
my  knowledge  not  a  single  foreigner  holds 
a  seat.  As  Great  Britain  wrongs  us,  I 
would  fight  her.  Yet  I  should  be  worse 
than  a  barbarian,  did  I  not  rejoice  that 
the  sepulchres  of  our  forefathers,  which 
are  in  that  country,  shall  remain  un- 
sacked,  and  their  coffins  rest  undisturbed, 
by  the  unhallowed  rapacity  of  the  Goths 
and  Saracens  of  modern  Europe.  Let 
us  have  these  thirty  frigates.  Powerful 
as  Great  Britain  is,  she  could  not  block- 
ade them ;  with  our  hazardous  shores  and 
tempestuous  northwest  gales,  from  No- 
vember to  March,  all  the  navies  in  the 
world  could  not  blockade  them.  Divide 
them  into  six  squadrons ;  place  those 
squadrons  in  the  Northern  ports,  ready 
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for  sea ;  and  at  favorable  moments  we 
would  pounce  upon  her  West  India  Isl- 
ands,—  repeating  the  game  of  De  Grasse 
and  D'Estaing  in  '79  and  '80.  By  the 
time  she  was  ready  to  meet  us  there,  we 
would  be  round  Cape  Horn,  cutting  up 
her  whalemen.  Pursued  thither,  we  could 
skim  away  to  the  Indian  Seas,  and  would 
give  an  account  of  her  China  and  India 
ships  very  different  from  that  of  the 
French  cruisers.  Now  we  would  follow 
her  Quebec,  and  now  her  Jamaica  con- 
voys ;  sometimes  make  our  appearance 
in  the  chops  of  the  Channel,  and  even 
sometimes  wind  north  about  into  the  Bal- 
tic. It  would  require  a  hundred  British 
frigates  to  watch  the  movements  of  these 
thirty.  Such  are  the  means  by  which  I 
would  bring  Great  Britain  to  her  senses. 
By  harassing  her  commerce  with  this  fleet, 
we  could  make  the  people  ask  the  Gov- 
ernment why  they  continued  to  violate 
our  rights ;  whether  it  were  for  her  in- 
terest to  sever  the  chief  tie  between  her 
and  us,  by  compelling  us  to  become  a 
manufacturing  people  (and  on  this  head 
we  could  make  an  exhibition  that  would 
astonish  both  friends  and  foes)  ;  what 
she  was  to  gain  by  forcing  us  premature- 
ly to  become  a  naval  power,  destined 
one  day  or  other  to  dispute  with  her  the 
sceptre  of  the  ocean  ?  We  could,  in  short, 
bring  the  people  to  ask  the  Government, 
For  whose  benefit  is  this  war  ?  And  the 
moment  this  is  brought  about  on  both 
sides  of  the  water,  the  business  is  finish- 
ed ;  you  would  only  have  to  agree  on  fair 
and  equal  terms  of  peace." 

And  Daniel  Webster,  just  entering  up- 
on public  life,  made  one  of  his  earliest  ef- 
forts in  Congress  for  a  navy.  In  his  char- 
acteristic manner,  he  urged,  in  1814, — 
"  If  war  must  continue,  go  to  the  ocean ; 
let  it  no  longer  be  said,  not  one  ship  of 
force  built  by  your  hands  since  the  war 
yet  floats ;  if  you  are  seriously  contend- 
ing for  maritime  rights,  go  to  the  theatre 
where  alone  those  rights  can  be  defend- 
ed. Thither  every  indication  of  your 
future  calls  you.  There  the  united  wish- 
.es  and  exertions  of  the  nation  will  go- 
with  you." 
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But  a  Southern  Cabinet  still  clung  to 
the  Chinese  policy,  and  the  war  for  mar- 
itime rights  was  confided  to  a  raw  militia 

O 

upon  the  land,  while  Hull,-  Bainbridge, 
Stewart,  Porter,  and  Barney  were  per- 
"  forming  the  very  feats  which  Lloyd  had 
pictured  to  the  Senate.  A  vote,  it  is 
true,  was  at  length  passed,  to  build  four 
ships  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and  six 
sloops ;  but  none  were  finished  before  the 
close  of  the  war ;  and  it  was  not  until  af- 
ter its  conclusion  that  the  Democratic 
party,  so  long  opposed  to  Federal  meas- 
ures, and  triumphant  from  their  very 
opposition,  after  a  loss  of  at  least  three 
hundred  millions,  caused  by  their  aban- 
donment, gave  the  most  conclusive  proof 
of  their  value  by  funding  the  debt,  re- 
establishing the  navy,  reviving  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  fortifying 
the  coast,  and  making  a  tariff'  for  revenue 
with  incidental  protection.  Well  might 
party-strife  cease  under  the  veteran  Mon- 
roe ;  for  Democracy  had  become  Federal- 
ized. 

The  sketch  thus  given  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  our  navigation,  and  of  the 
origin  and  decline  of  our  navy,  affords 
us  a  commanding  view  of  the  position  of 
our  nation  when  it  adopted  the  Chinese 
policy  and  withdrew  from  the  ocean. 

Let  us  now  glance  for  a  moment  at 
the  state  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  1807. 
The  great  struggle  of  England  and  France 
was  in  progress.  Napoleon,  by  his  bril- 
liant exploits,  had  subdued  Italy  and  Hol- 
land, established  the  Empire,  and  by  the 
battles  of  Marengo,  Jena,  Austerlitz,  and 
Friedland,  humbled  Austria,  overwhelm- 
ed Prussia,  and  conquered  a  peace  with 
Russia.  The  Continent,  from  the  Pyr- 
enees to  the  Vistula,  was  subject  to  his 
sway,  and  he  had  closed  it  against  the 
manufactures  of  England.  This  nation, 
alike  victorious  on  the  sea,  had  nearly 
annihilated  the  navy  of  France,  captur- 
ed the  fleet  of  Denmark,  swept  the  French 
and  Dutch  ships  from  the  ocean,  and  was 
now  seizing  the  possessions  of  France 
and  Holland  in  the  Indies.  Regardless 
of  neutral  rights,  she  had  declared  ev- 
>ery  part  of  the  Continent,  from  the  Pyr- 


enees to  the  Elbe,  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade. 

To  escape  impressment,  or  to  obtain 
higher  wages,  many  of  her  seamen  en- 
listed in  our  service.  Anxious  to  re- 
claim them  and  to  man  all  her  ships,  she 
followed  them  into  American  vessels,  and 
impressed  American  seamen  as  English- 
men, without  the  least  respect  to  the  rights 
of  a  neutral  that  did  not  assert  by  arms 
the  dignity  of  its  flag. 

Neither  of  the  parties  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  great  conflict  was  disposed 
to  respect  the  rights  of  the  United  States, 
a  neutral  without  an  army  or  a  fleet,  and 
too  timid  to  arm  its  own  merchantmen ; 
and  the  purpose  of  both  seemed  to  be 
to  compel  these  merchantmen  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  war.  England,  in  addition  to 
her  blockade,  required  all  neutrals  bound 
for  the  Continent  to  pay  duties  in  her 
ports ;  and  France  retaliated  by  declaring 
all  neutral  ships  which  had  paid  such  trib- 
ute denationalized  and  subject  to  confis- 
cation, and  without  a  frigate  on  the  ocean 
declared  all  the  ports  of  England  in  a 
state  of  blockade.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion now  that  the  acts  of  both  parties 
were  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  every 
neutral. 

England,  in  her  sober  moments,  has 
tacitly  relinquished  her  claim  to  impress 
beneath  the  American  flag;  paper  block- 
ades and  the  right  of  search  are  no  lon- 
ger recognized  in  the  maritime  code  of 
either  England  or  France ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  our  country  could,  at  a 
later  period,  have  made  reclamation  on 
England  for  seizures,  as  she  has  done 
upon  France,  Naples,  and  Denmark ;  but 
the  policy  of  our  rulers  had  left  us  des- 
titute of  means  either  of  offence  or  de- 
fence, and  of  the  power  to  resent  any  in- 
dignity. Three  courses  were  open  to  us. 
The  first  was  to  devote  the  funds  in  the 
Treasury  at  once  to  the  creation  of  a  na- 
vy ;  to  commence  ten  or  twelve  ships  of 
the  line  in  our  dock-yards,  and  twenty 
frigates  in  the  ship-yards  of  Boston,  Sa- 
lem, Portsmouth,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia ;  to  build  them  as  the  Constitution 
and  Constellation  were  built  before  ;  and 
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to  appeal  to  the  merchants  who  built  the  and  exclude  the  exports  of  England  from 
Essex  and  Connecticut  to  build  more,  and  the  Continent ;  and  our  rulers,  regardless 
to  take  their  pay  in  certificates  of  stock,  of  our  own  commerce,  determined  to  with- 
in one  twelvemonth  a  navy  might  have  hold  all  our  produce,  to  cut  off  the  raw 
been  created  ;  and  the  note  of  prepara-  material  from  England  at  the  moment  she 
tion  sounded  by  a  nation  enriched  by  the  had  lost  the  sale  of  her  exports,  and  by 
peaceful  commerce  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen-  this  combined  process  to  bring  her  to 
tury,  and  now  refreshed  for  a  new  strug-  submission.  They  forgot,  for  the  moment, 
gle,  would  have  been  most  influential  with  how  impossible  it  is  to  reverse  the  great 
the  conflicting  powers.  laws  of  trade ;  that  we  thus  gratuitously 

Another  course  was  open  to  us.    More  resigned   to   her  the   commerce    of  the 

than   two -thirds   of  our  commerce  was  globe;  that  China,  the  Indies,  with  their 

with  English  ports,  or  ports  remote  from  inexhaustible   supplies,    Spain,   Sweden, 

France  ;   for   England,    Spain,   Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  and  Africa,  were  open 

Norway,  Russia,  the  Indies  were  open  to  her  ships  and  might  fill  the  vacuum, 

to  our  commerce.     The  premium  of  in-  The  hazardous   experiment   was   made, 

surance  against  French  capture  was  but  Let  us  trace  the  progress  of  events, 

five  per  cent,  on  ships  bound  to  those  May  16, 1806,  England  passed  her  Or- 

ports ;  for  scarcely  a  French  privateer  ders  in  Council,  declaring  the  ports  and 

dared  show  itself  on  the  ocean.  rivers  from  Brest  to  the  Elbe  in  a  state 

Our  nation  had  cause  of  war  with  of  blockade.  November  21,  1806,  Napo- 
France,  for  France  was  at  war  with  com-  leon  issued  his  Berlin  Decree,  declaring 
merce  and  had  invaded  her  rights;  and  the  British  ports  blockaded.  January  6, 
our  little  navy,  small  as  it  was,  and  our  1807,  England  prohibited  all  coastwise 
merchantmen,  if  allowed  to  arm,  might  trade  with  France,  and  November  11, 
have  bid  defiance  to  France.  England,  1807,  prohibited  all  neutrals  from  trad- 
then,  would  have  respected  our  rights  as  ing  with  France  or  her  allies,  except  on 
allies ;  or,  as  our  commerce  was  lucrative  payment  of  duties  to  England.  Decem- 
and  paid  profits  that  would  cover  an  oc-  ber  17,  1807,  Napoleon  issued  his  Mi- 
casional  seizure,  we  might  have  put  our  Ian  Decree,  confiscating  all  neutral  ves- 
merchants  on  their  guard,  allowed  them  sels  that  had  been  searched  by  English 
to  arm  their  ships,  and  have  temporized  cruisers,  or  had  paid  duties  to  England, 
until  the  conflicting  powers  of  the  Old  December  16,  1807,  the  day  preceding 
World  had  exhausted  their  strength,  and  the  date  of  the  Milan  Decree,  President 
we  had  grown  strong  enough  to  demand  *  Jefferson  submitted  to  Congress  the  Em- 
reparation,  bargo.  The  Democratic  party  was  then 

We  owned  at  this  period  from  eight  to  all-powerful,  and  the  measure,  after  being 

ten  thousand  vessels,  and  built  annually  debated  for  a  few  days  and  nights  in  the 

nearly  a  thousand  more.     All  the  ships  House,  and  a  few  hours  in  the  Senate 

seized  from  1800  to  1812  did  not  average  with  closed  doors,  was   adopted.      This 

one  hundred  and  fifty  yearly,  of  which  gratuitous  surrender  to  England  of  the 

more  than  one-third  were  released,  and  commerce    of  the   world,   this   measure 

indemnity  finally  paid  for  half  the  resi-  whose   objects  were  veiled  in  mystery, 

due  :  namely,  there  were  917  seized  by  conjectured,  but  not  understood,  became 

England,  more  than  half  released;  558  a  law  December  22,  1807. 

seized  by  France,  one -fourth  released;  A  leader  of  the  Democratic  party,  in 

70  seized  by  Denmark ;  47  seized  by  Na-  urging  its  passage,  said, — "  The  President 

pies  ;  and  more  property  was  detained  has  recommended   the   measure   on  his 

by  France  than  England.     But  the  sym-  high  responsibility.      I  would   not   con- 

pathies  of  our  Cabinet  were  with  Napo-  sider,  I  would  not  deliberate,  I  would 

leon  ;  a  moment  had  arrived  when  he  had  act ;  doubtless  the  President  possesses  such 

determined  to  reverse  the  laws  of  trade  further  information  as  would  justify  such 
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a  measure."  And  the  pliant  majority  ac- 
quiesced. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Embargo  Act, 
other  acts  were  speedily  passed  to  give  it 
efficacy.  By  these,  forfeitures  of  threefold 
the  value  of  merchandise  were  imposed 
on  those  who  violated  its  provisions,  ves- 
sels were  obliged  to  give  heavy  bonds  to 
land  their  cargoes  in  the  United  States, 
and  all  shipments  to  frontier  posts  were 
prohibited.  Under  these  acts  the  ship- 
ment of  flour  coastwise  was  forbidden, 
except  upon  permits  issued  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  President,  upon  the  requisition 
of  Governors  of  States,  most  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  dominant  party. 
And  last  of  all  came  the  Enforcing  Act, 
under  the  provisions  of  which  the  col- 
lectors were  armed  with  power  to  call 
out  the  militia  at  their  discretion  and 
upon  suspicion  of  an  intent  to  violate 
the  law,  to  require  vessels  that  had  giv- 
en bonds  to  discharge  their  cargoes,  and 
to  detain  every  suspected  vessel  engaged 
in  the  coasting-trade.  These  measures  did 
not  pass  without  opposition.  Although  the 
minority  was  weak  in  numbers,  it  was  not 
deficient  in  talent. 

In  the  House,  Josiah  Quincy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, at  that  period  the  great  com- 
mercial State,  was  the  Federal  leader ; 
and  he  now,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century,  still  survives  in  a  green  old  age 
to  see  his  policy  vindicated  by  the  ver- 
dict of  history. 

Quincy,  in  various  speeches,  urged  up- 
on Congress, — 

"  You  undertake  to  protect  better  the 
property  of  the  merchant  than  his  own 
sense  of  personal  interest  would  induce 
him  to  protect  it. 

"  Suppose  the  embargo  passes ;  will 
France  forego  a  policy  designed  to  crush 
Great  Britain  and  secure  her  way  to 
universal  empire,  or  England  a  policy 
essential  to  her  national  existence  ?  It 
is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  the  patriot- 
ism and  quiet  submission  of  the  people 
of  the  interior ;  they  cannot  help  sub- 
mitting, they  will  have  no  opportunity 
to  break  the  embargo.  But  they  whose 
ships  lie  on  the  edge  of  the  ocean  laden 


with  produce,  with  the  alternative  before 
them  of  total  ruin  or  a  rich  market,  are 
in  a  totally  different  condition." 

Again  said  Quincy, — 

"Never  before  did  society  witness  a 
total  prohibition  of  all  intercourse  like 
this  in  a  commercial  nation.  But  it  has 
been  asked  in  debate,  'Will  not  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Cradle  of  Liberty,  submit  to 
such  privations  ? '  An  Embargo  Liber- 
ty was  never  cradled  in  Massachusetts. 
Our  Liberty  was  not  so  much  a  mountain- 
nymph  as  a  sea-nymph.  She  was  free  as 
air.  She  could  swim,  or  she  could  run. 
The  ocean  was  her  cradle.  Our  fathers 
met  her  as  she  came,  like  the  Goddess  of 
Beauty,  from  the  waves.  They  caught 
her  as  she  was  sporting  on  the  beach. 
They  courted  her  while  she  was  spread- 
ing her  nets  upon  the  rocks.  But  an 
Embargo  Liberty,  a  handcuffed  Liberty, 
Liberty  in  fetters,  a  Liberty  traversing 
between  the  four  sides  of  a  prison  and 
beating  her  head  against  the  walls,  is 
none  of  our  offspring.  We  abjure  the 
monster !  Its  parentage  is  all  inland. 

"  Is  embargo  independence  ?  Deceive 
not  yourselves !  it  is  palpable  submission  ! 
France  and  Great  Britain  require  you  to 
relinquish  a  part  of  your  commerce,  and 
you  relinquish  it  entirely !  At  every  cor- 
ner of  this  great  city  we  meet  some  gen- 
tlemen of  the  majority  wringing  their 
hands  and  exclaiming,  'What  shall  we 
do  ?  nothing  but  an  embargo  will  save 
us;  remove  it,  and  what  shall  we  do?' 
Sir,  it  is  not  for  me,  an  humble  and  un- 
influential  individual,  at  an  awful  dis- 
tance from  the  predominant  influences, 
to  suggest  plans  for  Government.  But, 
to  my  eye,  the  path  of  duty  is  as  distinct 
as  the  Milky  Way, —  all  studded  with 
living  sapphires,  glowing  with  light.  It 
is  the  path  of  active  preparation,  of  dig- 
nified energy.  It  is  the  path  of  1776. 
It  consists  not  in  abandoning  our  rights, 
but  in  supporting  them  as  they  exist  and 
where  they  exist,  —  on  the  ocean  as  well 
as  on  the  land." 

Troup  of  Georgia,  one  of  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Democratic  party,  replied  to 
the  Opposition,— "Shall  we  sacrifice  the 
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honor  and  independence  of  the  nation 
for  a  little  trade  in  codfish  and  potash  ? 
Permission  to  arm  is  equivalent  to  a  dec- 
laration of  war ;  make  the  embargo  effec- 
tive, and  it  will  show  what  all  the  great 
commercial  politicians  have  said  is  true, 
—  it  will  vitally  affect  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests  of  England." 

As  one  coercive  measure  after  another 
was  proposed,  John  Randolph  of  Roan- 
oke,  who  had  at  first  favored  an  embar- 
go, came  out  against  the  measure,  and 
"  warned  the  Administration  that  they 
were  fast  following  in  the  fatal  footsteps 
of  Lord  North." 

But  one  of  the  most  effective  speeches 
against  the  Democratic  policy  was  made 
in  February,  1809,  by  Gardinier,  who 
represented  New  York,  a  city  the  crea- 
tion of  commerce. 

"  The  avowed  object  of  this  policy,"  he 
said,  "  was  to  save  our  vessels  and  prop- 
erty from  capture ;  the  real  one  seemed 
to  be  to  establish  a  total  non-intercourse 
with  the  whole  world.  We  are  engaged 
perpetually  in  making  additions  and  sup- 
plements to  the  embargo.  Wherever  we 
can  spy  a  hole,  although  it  be  no  bigger 
than  a  wheat-straw,  at  which  industry 
and  enterprise  can  find  vent,  all  our 
powers  are  called  in  requisition  to  stop 
it.  The  people  of  the  country  shall  sell 
nothing  but  what  they  can  sell  to  each 
other.  All  our  surplus  produce  shall 
rot  on  our  hands.  God  knows  what 
all  this  means;  I  cannot  understand  it. 
I  see  effects,  but  I  can  trace  them  to  no 
cause.  I  fear  there  is  an  unknown  hand 
guiding  us  to  the  most  dreadful  destinies, 
unseen,  because  it  cannot  endure  the  light. 
Darkness  and  mystery  overshadow  the 
House  and  the  whole  nation.  We  know 
nothing,  we  are  permitted  to  know  noth- 
ing. We  sit  here  as  mere  automata." 

This  speech  nearly  cost  Gardinier  his 
life,  for  he  was  in  consequence  of  it  chal- 
lenged and  dangerously  wounded;  but 
the  embargo  was  permitted  to  continue. 

The  produce  of  the  country  fell  sixty 
to  seventy  per  cent,  in  value,  and  much 
of  it  passed  at  low  prices  into  the  hands 
of  British  agents.  Armed  ships  from 


England  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Geor- 
gia and  loaded  with  cotton  from  lighters 
in  defiance  of  Government,  and  Northern 
ships  in  the  outports  occasionally  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  collectors  or  escaped  by 
their  collusion ;  but  the  measure  pressed 
with  a  crushing  weight  upon  the  honest 
merchants  and  ship-owners. 

When  news  of  the  Enforcing  Act  reach 
ed  Boston,  it  was  received  with  such  in- 
dignation, that  General  Lincoln,  the  col- 
lector of  the  port,  resigned,  and  the  flags 
of  the  dismantled  ships  were  hoisted  at 
half-mast,  processions  of  starving  sailors 
and  mechanics  passed  through  the  streets, 
and  the  whole  community  was  highly  ex- 
cited ;  an  excitement  increased  by  an  or- 
der from  the  Cabinet  to  the  commandant 
of  the  fort  to  allow  no  vessel  whatever 
to  proceed  to  sea. 

But  the  end  of  Jefferson's  administra- 
tion was  approaching.  He  had  come  in 
as  the  advocate  of  popular  rights;  and 
now  at  the  close  of  his  term  was  enfor- 
cing measures  more  arbitrary  than  those 
which  preceded  the  Revolution.  Madi- 
son was  nominated  as  his  successor.  All 
New  England,  save  the  inland  State  of 
Vermont,  was  revolutionized  and  voted 
against  him,  while  Maryland  and  New 
York  chose  Federal  Assemblies.  The 
South,  however,  gave  him  its  votes,  and 
he  was  elected ;  but  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  was  rolling  strongly  against  the 
Embargo. 

The  new  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
was  convened ;  Governor  Gore,  who  had 
displaced  Gerry,  drew  their  attention  to 
the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  measures  of 
Government ;  and  the  General  Court,  in 
their  reply,  after  denouncing  those  meas- 
ures as  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  used 
the  memorable  words,  that  "  they  would 
be  true  to  the  Union,  althouc/h  they  had 
fallen  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire" 

The  merchants  determined  to  test  the 
legality  of  the  Enforcing  Act ;  but  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  Joseph  Story  repair- 
ed to  Washington,  and  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  a  repeal.  Their  representations, 
and  the  signal  defeat  of  the  Democracy 
at  the  North,  proved  irresistible ;  and  the 
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Embargo,  after  a  protracted  struggle,  fell 
before  them. 

From  this  glance  at  the  history  of  the 
Embargo  we  can  account  for  the  asper- 
ity of  feeling  towards  the  Democratic 
leaders,  and  the  distrust  of  their  meas- 
ures and  men,  which  pervaded  New  Eng- 
land from  the  passage  of  the  Embargo  Act 
until  the  close  of  the  war. 

New  England,  and  more  especially 
Massachusetts,  commercial  from  its  in- 
fancy, did  not  come  into  the  Union  to 
surrender  its  commerce,  navigation,  or 
seamen  to  any  visionary  theories  of  the 
South.  For  nearly  two  centuries  it  had 
struggled  for  all  its  liberties  with  the  par- 
ent empire.  It  had  learned  in  the  cruel 
school  of  oppression  that  the  price  of  free- 
dom is  perpetual  vigilance. 

Fifteen  months  had  now  elapsed  since 
the  laying  of  the  embargo,  and  it  had 
more  than  realized  all  the  presages  of  its 
opponents.  Our  minister,  Armstrong,  had 
written  from  France,  that  it  had  produced 
no  effect  in  France  and  was  forgotten  in 
England.  Pinckney,  in  England,  did  all 
in  his  power  to  save  the  Administration, 
by  offering  to  end  the  embargo,  if  Eng- 
land would  relax  her  policy ;  but  Canning 
replied,  that  England  had  no  complaints 
to  make,  that  Spain  and  Russia  had  been 
opened  to  her,  and  the  measure  would 
serve  to  convince  her  that  she  was  not 
absolutely  depandent  on  the  trade  of 
America ;  with  cutting  irony,  he  added, 
he  would  make  but  one  concession  to 
America :  she  had  complained  that  Eng- 
land drew  a  tribute  from  her  merchan- 
dise, when  shipped  to  the  Continent ;  he 
would,  out  of  deference  to  American  del- 
icacy, substitute  a  total  prohibition.  He 
had  the  tact,  also,  to  draw  from  Pinck- 
ney a  letter  offering  to  concede  many  of 
the  points  in  dispute,  and  published  it 
with  an  insolent  commentary. 

Jefferson  still  clung  to  the  embargo: 

cr>  D       ' 

but  Madison  and  his  friends,  deferring  to 

7  C> 

the  reasons  of  Story  and -Adams,  and 
yielding  to  the  adverse  current  now  set- 
ting strongly  against  Democracy,  March  9, 
1809,  repealed  the  obnoxious  act.  Such 
was  the  end  and  signal  failure  of  a  meas- 


ure alike  disastrous  at  home  and  abroad, 
a  measure  which  had  falsified  all  the  pre- 
dictions of  its  author.  Its  avowed  object 
was  to  secure  our  seamen  from  impress- 
ment, to  protect  our  commerce,  and  pre- 
serve our  ships;  its  presumed  object  was 
to  cooperate  with  France,  and  starve 
England  into  submission  :  but  none  of 
these  objects  were  effected.  Instead  of 
rescuing  our  seamen,  it  imprisoned  them 
all  at  home,  and  deprived  them  of  the 
food  which  they  found  even  in  the  pris- 
ons of  the  enemy.  Instead  of  protecting 
our  commerce,  it  tamely  resigned  it  to 
England,  and  either  left  our  exports  to 
perish  or  reduced  their  value  sixty  per 
cent.  It  seized  all  our  ships  at  home, 
and  left  most  of  them  to  decay,  without 
giving  the  sufferer  the  claim  to  ultimate 
redress  which  consoled  him  in  cases  of 
foreign  seizure.  It  aided  France  so  lit- 
tle, that  this  "  deed  of  magnanimity  "  was 
in  a  few  months  forgotten.  Instead  of 
impoverishing  or  humbling  England,  it 
poured  into  her  lap  the  riches  of  the  world, 
and  increased  the  insolence  of  her  tone ; 
while  it  impoverished  our  own  nation, 
broke  the  spirit  of  the  commercial  class- 
es and  alienated  them  from  Government, 
and  gave  the  first  of  a  series  of  blows  to 
the  nation  from  which  it  did  not  recover 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

But  the  pusillanimous  policy  which 
prompted  the  embargo  survived  its  re- 
peal. The  Chinese  theory  still  showed 
itself,  not  in  measures  for  defence,  but  in 
impotent  measures  for  restriction  or  pro- 
hibition, and  finally  in  a  declaration  of 
war  against  England  on  the  very  eve  of 
her  triumph  by  the  power  of  her  navy 
and  commerce  over  the  greatest  captain 
of  the  age  :  a  war  declared  by  our  rul- 
ers without  an  army,  navy,  officers,  coast- 
defence,  or  national  credit,  for  the  avow- 
ed purpose  of  securing  free  trade  and 
sailors'  rights  by  measures  which  the  mer- 
cantile community  rejected.  In  its  prog- 
ress, the  want  of  discipline,  forts,  ships, 
munitions  of  war,  credit  abroad,  and  fru- 
gality at  home,  was  most  severely  felt; 
and  the  principal  honor  derived  from  it 
arose  from  the  exploits  of  the  few  frigates 
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left  to  us  by  improvidence  and  parsimony, 
from  the  achievements  of  the  Northern 
troops  of  Scott,  Brown,  and  Miller,  disci- 
plined during  the  war,  and  the  courage 
and  sagacity  of  the  veteran  Jackson  and 
his  Western  volunteers  behind  their  cot- 
ton ramparts  at  New  Orleans. 

If,  during  the  seven  years  of  trial  and 
suffering,  from  1808  to  1815,  in  which 
nearly  one-half  of  the  wealth  of  New  Eng- 
land was  extinguished,  her  citizens  be- 
came indignant  at  the  wanton  sacrifice 
of  their  means  and  of  the  best  opportuni- 
ty Fortune  ever  gave  them  to  gain  rich- 
es by  commerce, — if  the  public  sentiment 
found  expression  alike  through  the  press, 
in  town-meetings,  in  legislative  halls,  and 
even  in  the  pulpit, — if  the  capitalists  lost 
confidence  in  a  government  which  trifled 
•with  its  own  resources, — if  the  merchant 
refused  all  countenance  to  those  who 
had  wrought  his  ruin,  —  let  the  blame 
fall  on  the  originators  of  the  evil.  Lord 
North  did  but  impose  a  few  light  taxes, 
place  a  few  restrictions  upon  commerce, 
and  make  a  few  other  inroads  on  free- 
dom ;  but  he  set  a  nation  in  flames.  The 
Cabinets  of  1807  and  1812  warred  against 
commerce  itself,  and  placed  an  interdict 
on  every  harbor ;  and  which  of  the  meas- 
ures of  the  British  statesman  was  more 
arbitrary  in  its  character,  more  repugnant 
to  the  spirit  of  freemen,  or  more  ques- 
tionable as  to  its  legality,  than  the  En- 
forcing Act  of  1808  ?  And  if  the  men  of 
New  England,  who  had  in  their  colonial 
weakness  met  both  France  and  England 
by  sea  and  land  without  a  fear,  saw  the 
fruits  of  their  industry  sacrificed  and  the 
bread  taken  from  their  children's  mouths 
by  the  Chinese  policy  of  a  Southern  cab- 
inet, might  they  not  well  chafe  under 
measures  so  oppressive  and  so  unneces- 
sary that  they  were  ingloriously  abandon- 
ed ?  Under  a  dynasty  whose  policy  had 
closed  their  ports,  silenced  their  cannon, 
nearly  ruined  their  commerce,  and  left 
their  country  without  a  navy,  army,  coast- 
defences,  or  national  credit,  could  they 
be  expected  to  rush  with  ardor  into  a 
war  with  the  greatest  naval  power  of  the 
age,  elated  with  her  triumph  over  Napo- 


leon, —  into  a  war  to  be  prosecuted  on 
land  by  raw  recruits  against  the  veteran 
troops  of  England,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  commerce  of  those 
who  opposed  it,  and  in  which  munitions 
of  war  were  to  be  dragged  at  their  ex- 
pense across  pathless  forests,— into  a  war 
whose  burdens  were  to  fall  either  in  pres- 
ent or  prospective  charges  upon  their 
surviving  trade  ?  Must  they  not  have 
deeply  felt  that  they  were  still  under 
"  the  ban  of  the  Empire  "  ?  and  is  it  not 
proof  of  the  extent  of  their  patriotism 
and  intense  love  of  country,  that  under 
such  trials  and  adverse  policy  they  were 
still  "  true  to  the  Union  "  ? 

If  Canada  were  desired,  how  easily 
might  it  have  been  acquired  by  a  wiser 
policy !  A  small  loan  to  the  State  of 
New  York,  from  surplus  funds,  might 
have  opened  the  Erie  and  Champlain 
Canals  twenty  years  in  advance  of  their 
completion.  A  little  aid  to  men  of  ge- 
nius might  have  placed  Fulton's  steam- 
ers, then  navigating  the  Hudson,  on  the 
Lakes. 

A  dozen  frigates  to  cruise  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  would  have  cut  off  sup- 
plies from  England.  The  attractions  of 
a  new  outlet  for  commerce,  aided  by  a 
few  disciplined  regiments,  the  command 
of  the  Lakes,  facilities  for  moving  muni- 
tions of  war  and  for  intercepting  supplies, 
would  have  settled  the  question  in  ad- 
vance. And  instead  of  a  series  of  meas- 
ures which  embittered  parties,  created 
a  jealousy  between  North  and  South, 
called  into  the  field  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  raw  militia,  and  absorb- 
ed in  wasteful  expenses  nearly  half  our 
resources,  we  should  have  reaped  a  gold- 
en harvest  in  commerce,  preserved  our 
wealth,  and  have  either  avoided  war,  or 
terminated  it  in  the  same  style  in  which 
the  Constitution,  Constellation,  and  Unit- 
ed States  terminated  their  conflicts  on 
the  deep,  or  as  France  and  England  ter- 
minated their  recent  war  with  Russia, 
arresting  their  foe  in  his  march  of  con- 
quest, closing  his  ports,  destroying  his 
fleet,  seamen,  and  chief  military  station, 
and  nearly  exhausting  his  resources, — 
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and  drawing  the  means  of  war  from  com-  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  ship- 
inerce,  have  at  the  same  time  expanded  ping,  and  which  builds  more  ships  annu- 
our  commerce,  cities,  and  wealth  to  a  de-  ally  than  any  other  port  in  the  Union, 
gree  unparalleled  in  our  history.  Boston  excepted,  —  are  most  judicious  ; 
The  past,  however,  is  gone,  and  the  fu-  but  are  there  not  other  points  which 
ture  is  before  us.  England,  conscious  of  deserve  the  attention  of  Government  ? 
her  naval  power,  of  her  vast  steam-ma-  Should  not  a  few  thousand  rifled  cannon, 
rine,  and  of  our  deficiencies,  has  not  acced-  a  good  supply  of  rifles,  and  a  proportion- 
ed to  our  proposal  to  exempt  merchant-  ate  amount  of  powder  and  ball  be  de- 
men  from  seizure  in  future  wars.  Is  it  posited  near  San  Francisco,  to  enable  us, 
not  now  our  policy  to  provide  in  advance  in  case  of  war,  to  convert  our  clipper 
for  the  contingencies  of  the  future,  —  to  ships  and  steamers  in  the  Pacific  into 
obtain  the  live-oak  and  cedar  frames,  the  cruisers  ?  Should  not  batteries  of  Paix- 
engines,  boilers,  Paixhan  guns  for  at  least  han  guns  be  erected  at  the  outlet  of 
one  hundred  steam-frigates,  with  coats  of  Long  Island  Sound,  upon  Gull  and  Fish- 
mail  for  some  of  them, —  so  that,  instead  er's  Islands  and  the  opposite  points,  to 
of  spending  years  in  their  construction,  convert  the  whole  Sound  above  into  a 
launching  them  when  the  war  is  over,  and  fortified  harbor,  and  thus  defend  New 
then  leaving  them  to  decay,  we  may,  as  York  and  the  important  seaports  upon 
the  crisis  approaches,  be  able  in  a  few  the  Sound,  and  by  these  fortresses  and  a 
months  to  fit  out  a  fleet  which,  if  not  ir-  few  coast -batteries  between  Stonington 


resistible,  shall  at  least  command  respect  ? 
Accomplished  officers  and  men  can  be 
drawn  from  the  merchant-service  at  short 
notice  ;  but  we  cannot  create  steamers  in 
a  moment. 

The  appropriations  by  Congress  of  late 
years  for  steam -frigates  and  sloops- of  - 


and  Newport,  like  those  on  the  coast  of 
France,  keep  open  during  war  an  inland 
navigation  for  coal  and  flour  between  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Massachusetts  ?  Should  not 
these  and  similar  questions  of  national 


war,  and  for  the  defence  of  New  York,  defence,  in  these  days  of  extended  corn- 
New  Bedford,  Portland,  Bath,  and  Ban-  rnerce,  command  the  attention  of  the  na- 
gor, —  for  Bath,  in  particular,  which  owns  tion  ? 
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ON  Saturday  afternoon, '  May  25th, 
1822,  a  slave  named  Devany,  belonging 
to  Colonel  Prioleau  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  was  sent  to  market  by  his  mis- 
tress,—  the  Colonel  being  absent  in  the 
country.  After  doing  his  errands,  he 
strolled  down  upon  the  wharves,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  that  magnificent  wealth  of 
leisure  which  usually  characterizes  the 
"house-servant"  of  the  South,  when  once 
beyond  hail  of  the  street-door.  He  pres- 
ently noticed  a  small  vessel  lying  in  the 
stream,  with  a  peculiar  flag  flying;  and 


while  looking  at  it,  he  was  accosted  by  a 
slave  named  William,  belonging  to  Mr. 
John  Paul,  who  remarked  to  him,  —  "I 
have  often  seen  a  flag  with  the  number 
76,  but  never  one  with  the  number  96 
upon  it  before."  After  some  further  con- 
versation on  this  trifling  point,  he  con- 
tinued with  earnestness,  —  "  Do  you  know 
that  something  serious  is  about  to  take 
place  ?  "  Devany  disclaiming  the  knowl- 
edge of  any  graver  impending  crisis  than 
the  family  dinner,  the  other  went  on  to 
inform  him  that  many  of  the  slaves  were 
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"  determined  to  right  themselves."  "  We 
are  determined,"  he  added,  "  to  shake 
off  our  bondage,  and  for  that  purpose  we 
stand  on  a  good  foundation ;  many  have 
joined,  and  if  you  will  go  with  me,  I  will 
show  you  the  man  who  has  the  list  of 
names,  and  who  will  take  yours  down." 

This  startling  disclosure  was  quite  too 
much  for  Devany ;  he  was  made  of  the 
wrong  material  for  so  daring  a  project; 
his  genius  was  culinary,  not  revolution- 
ary. Giving  some  excuse  for  breaking 
off  the  conversation,  he  went  forthwith 
to  consult  a  free  colored  man,  named 
Pensil  or  Pen  cell,  who  advised  him  to 
warn  his  master  instantly.  So  he  lost 
no  time  in  telling  the  secret  to  his  mis- 
tress and  her  young  son  ;  and  on  the 
return  of  Colonel  Prioleau  from  the  coun- 
try, five  days  afterward,  it  was  at  once 
revealed  to  him..  Within  an  hour  or  two 
he  stated  the  facts  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
Intendant,  or,  as  we  should  say,  May- 
or ;  Mr.  Hamilton  at  once  summoned  the 
Corporation,  and  by  five  o'clock  Devany 
and  William  were  under  examination. 

This  was  the  first  warning  of  a  plot 
which  ultimately  filled  Charleston  with 
terror.  And  yet  so  thorough  and  so  se- 
cret was  the  organization  of  the  negroes, 
that  a  fortnight  passed  without  yielding 
the  slightest  information  beyond  the  very 
little  which  was  obtained  from  these  two. 
William  Paul  was,  indeed,  put  in  confine- 
ment and  soon  gave  evidence  inculpat- 
ing two  slaves  as  his  employers,  —  Mingo 
Harth  and  Peter  Poyas.  But  these  men, 
when  arrested,  behaved  with  such  perfect 
coolness  and  treated  the  charge  with  such 
entire  levity,  their  trunks  and  premises, 
•when  searched,  were  so  innocent  of  all 
alarming  contents,  that  they  were  soon 
discharged  by  the  Wardens.  William 
Paul  at  length  became  alarmed  for  his 
own  safety,  and  began  to  let  out  further 
facts  piecemeal,  and  to  inculpate  other 
men.  But  some  of  those  very  men  came 
voluntarily  to  the  Intendant,  on  hearing 
that  they  were  suspected,  and  indignant- 
lv  offered  themselves  for  examination. 

V 

Puzzled  and  bewildered,  the  municipal 
government  kept  the  thing  as  secret  as 


possible,  placed  the  city  guard  in  an  effi- 
cient condition,  provided  sixteen  hundred 
rounds  of  ball  cartridges,  and  ordered  the 
sentinels  and  patrols  to  be  armed  with 
loaded  muskets.  "  Such  had  been  our 
fancied  security,  that  the  guard  had  pre- 
viously gone  on  duty  without  muskets 
and  with  only  sheathed  bayonets  and 
bludgeons." 

It  has  since  been  asserted,  though  per- 
haps on  questionable  authority,  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  was  informed  of  the 
plot,  even  including  some  details  of  the 
plan  and  the  leader's  name,  before  it  was 
known  in  Charleston.  If  so,  he  utterly 
disregarded  it;  and,  indeed,  so  well  did 
the  negroes  play  their  part,  that  the  whole 
report  was  eventually  disbelieved,  while 
(as  was  afterwards  proved)  they  went  on 
to  complete  their  secret  organization,  and 
hastened  by  a  fortnight  the  appointed  day 
of  attack.  Unfortunately  for  their  plans, 
however,  another  betrayal  took  place  at 
the  very  last  moment,  from  a  different 
direction.  A  class-leader  in  a  Methodist 
church  had  been  persuaded  or  bribed  by 
his  master  to  procure  further  disclosures. 
He  at  length  came  and  stated,  that,  about 
three  months  before,  a  man  named  Rolla, 
slave  of  Governor  Bennett,  had  commu- 
nicated to  a  friend  of  his  the  fact  of  an 
intended  insurrection,  and  had  said  that 
the  time  fixed  for  the  outbreak  was  the 
following  Sunday  night,  June  16th.  As 
this  conversation  took  place  on  Friday, 
it  gave  but  a  very  short  time  for  the  city 
authorities  to  act,  especially  as  they  wish- 
ed neither  to  endanger  the  city  nor  to 
alarm  it. 

Yet  so  cautiously  was  the  game  played 
on  both  sides,  that  the  whole  thing  was 
still  kept  hushed  up  from  the  Charleston 
public ;  and  some  members  of  the  city 
government  did  not  fully  appreciate  their 
danger  till  they  had  passed  it.  "  The 
whole  was  concealed,"  wrote  the  Gover- 
nor afterwards,  "  until  the  time  came ; 
but  secret  preparations  were  made.  Sat- 
urday night  and  Sunday  morning  passed 
without  demonstrations ;  doubts  were  ex- 
cited, and  counter  orders  issued  for  dimin- 
ishing the  guard."  It  afterwards  proved 
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that  these  preparations  showed  to  the 
slaves  that  their  plot  was  betrayed,  and 
so  saved  the  city  without  public  alarm. 
Newspaper  correspondence  soon  was  full 
of  the  story, —  each  informant  of  course 
hinting  plainly  that  he  had  been  behind 
the  scenes  all  along,  and  had  withheld  it 
only  to  gratify  the  authorities  in  their  pol- 
icy of  silence.  It  was  "  now  no  longer  a 
secret,"  they  wrote, — adding,  that  for  five 
or  six  weeks  but  little  attention  had  been 
paid  by  the  community  to  these  rumors, 
the  city  council  having  kept  it  carefully 
to  themselves,  until  a  number  of  suspi- 
cious slaves  had  been  arrested.  This  re- 
fers to  ten  prisoners  who  were  seized  on 
June  18th,  —  an  arrest  which  killed  the 
plot,  and  left  only  the  terrors  of  what 
might  have  been.  The  investigation,  thus 
publicly  commenced,  soon  revealed  a  free 
colored  man  named  Denmark  Vesey  as 
the  leader  of  the  enterprise, —  among  his 
chief  coadjutors  being  that  innocent  Pe- 
ter and  that  unsuspecting  Mingo  who  had 
been  examined  and  discharged  nearly 
three  weeks  before. 

It  is  matter  of  demonstration,  that,  but 
for  the  military  preparations  on  the  ap- 
pointed Sunday  night,  the  attempt  would 
have  been  made.  The  ringleaders  had 
actually  met  for  their  final  arrangements, 
when,  by  comparing  notes,  they  found 
themselves  foiled;  and  within  another 
week  they  were  prisoners  on  trial.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  plot  which  they  had  laid 
was  the  most  elaborate  insurrectionary 
project  ever  formed  by  American  slaves, 
and  came  the  nearest  to  a  terrible  suc- 
cess. In  boldness  of  conception  and  thor- 
oughness of  organization  there  has  been 
nothing  to  compare  with  it,  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  dwell  somewhat  upon  its 
details,  first  introducing  the  Dramatis  Per- 
sonce. 

Denmark  Vesey  had  come  very  near 
figuring  as  a  revolutionist  in  Hayti,  in- 
stead of  South  Carolina.  Captain  Vesey, 
an  old  resident  of  Charleston,  command- 
ed a  ship  that  traded  between  St.  Thomas 
and  Cape  Fran9ais,  during  our  Revolu- 
tionary War,  in  the  slave-transportation 
line.  In  the  year  1781  he  took  on  board 


a  cargo  of  three  hundred  and  ninety 
slaves,  and  sailed  for  the  Cape.  On  the 
passage,  he  and  his  officers  were  much 
attracted  by  the  beauty  and  intelligence 
of  a  boy  of  fourteen,  whom  they  unani- 
mously adopted  into  the  cabin  as  a  pet. 
They  gave  him  new  clothes  and  a  new 
name,  Telemaque,  which  was  afterwards 
gradually  corrupted  into  Telmak  and 
Denmark.  They  amused  themselves  with 
him  until  their  arrival  at  Cape  Frai^ais, 
and  then,  "  having  no  use  for  the  boy," 
sold  their  pet  as  if  he  had  been  a  macaw 
or  a  monkey.  Captain  Vesey  sailed  for 
St.  Thomas,  and  presently  making  an- 
other trip  to  Cape  Fran9ais,  was  surpris- 
ed to  hear  from  his  consignee  that  Tele- 
maque would  be  returned  on  his  hands 
as  being  "unsound," — not  in  theology 
nor  in  morals,  but  in  body, —  subject  to 
epileptic  fits,  in  fact.  According  to  the 
custom  of  that  place,  the  boy  was  ex- 
amined by  the  city  physician,  who  re- 
quired Captain  Vesey  to  take  him  back ; 
and  Denmark  served  him  faithfully,  with 
no  trouble  from  epilepsy,  for  twenty  years, 
travelling  all  over  the  world  with  him,  and 
learning  to  speak  various  languages.  In 
1800,  he  drew  a  prize  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  in  the  East  Bay  Street  Lottery, 
with  which  he  bought  his  freedom  from 
his  master  for  six  hundred  dollars, — 
much  less  than  his  market  value.  From 
that  time,  the  official  report  says,  he  work- 
ed as  a  carpenter  in  Charleston,  distin- 
guished for  physical  strength  and  energy. 
"  Among  those  of  his  color  he  was  looked 
up  to  with  awe  and  respect.  His  temper 
was  impetuous  and  domineering  in  the 
extreme,  qualifying  him  for  the  despotic 
rule  of  which  he  was  ambitious.  All  his 
passions  were  ungovernable  and  savage ; 
and  to  his  numerous  wives  and  children 
he  displayed  the  haughty  and  capricious 
cruelty  of  an  Eastern  bashaw." 

"  For  several  years  before  he  disclos- 
ed his  intentions  to  any  one,  he  appears 
to  have  been  constantly  and  assiduously 
en^a^ed  in  endeavoring  to  embitter  the 

C*     O  O 

minds  of  the  colored  population  against 
the  white.  He  rendered  himself  perfect- 
ly familiar  with  all  those  parts  of  the 
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Scriptures  which  he  thought  he  could 
pervert  to  his  purpose ;  and  would  readi- 
ly quote  them,  to  prove  that  slavery  was 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  —  that  slaves 
were  bound  to  attempt  their  emancipa- 
tion, however  shocking  and  bloody  might 
be  the  consequences,  —  and  that  such  ef- 
forts would  not  only  be  pleasing  to  the 
Almighty,  but  were  absolutely  enjoined 
and  their  success  predicted  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. His  favorite  texts,  when  he  ad- 
dressed those  of  his  own  color,  were 
Zechariah,  xiv.  1-3,  and  Joshua,  vi.  21 ; 
and  in  all  his  conversations  he  identified 
their  situation  with  that  of  the  Israelites. 
The  number  of  inflammatory  pamphlets 
on  slavery  brought  into  Charleston  from 
some  of  our  siste*r  States  within  the  last 
four  years,  (and  once  from  Sierra  Leone,) 
and  distributed  amongst  the  colored  pop- 
ulation of  the  city,  for  which  there  was  a 
great  facility,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
restricted intercourse  allowed  to  persons 
of  color  between  the  different  States  in 
the  Union,  and  the  speeches  in  Con- 
gress of  those  opposed  to  the  admission 
of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  perhaps  gar- 
bled and  misrepresented,  furnished  him 
with  ample  means  for  inflaming  the 
minds  of  the  colored  population  of  this 
State ;  and  by  distorting  certain  parts  of 
those  speeches,  or  selecting  from  them 
particular  passages,  he  persuaded  but  too 
many  that  Congress  had  actually  declar- 
ed them  free,  and  that  they  were  held  in 
bondage  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Even  whilst  walking  through  the  streets 
in  company  with  another,  he  was  not  idle  ; 
for  if  his  companion  bowed  to  a  white  per- 
son, he  would  rebuke  him,  and  observe 
that  all  men  were  born  equal,  and  that 
he  was  surprised  that  any  one  would  de- 
grade himself  by  such  conduct,  —  that  he 
would  never  cringe  to  the  whites,  nor 
ought  any  one  who  had  the  feelings  of  a 
man.  When  answered, '  We  are  slaves,' 
he  would  sarcastically  and  indignantly  re- 
ply, '  You  deserve  to  remain  slaves ' ;  and 
if  he  were  further  asked,  '  What  can  we 
do  ? '  he  would  remark,  '  Go  and  buy  a 
spelling-book  and  read  the  fable  of  Her- 
cules and  the  Wagoner,'  which  he  would 


then  repeat,  and  apply  it  to  their  situa- 
tion. He  also  sought  every  opportunity 
of  entering  into  conversation  with  white 
persons,  when  they  could  be  overheard 
by  negroes  near  by,  especially  in  grog- 
shops,—  during  which  conversation  he 
would  artfully  introduce  some  bold  re- 
mark on  slavery ;  and  sometimes,  when, 
from  the  character  he  was  conversing 
with,  he  found  he  might  be  still  bolder, 
he  would  go  so  far,  that,  had  not  his  dec- 
larations in  such  situations  been  clearly 
proved,  they  would  scarcely  have  been 
credited.  He  continued  this  course  un-' 
til  some  time  after  the  commencement  of 
the  last  winter;  by  which  time  he  had 
not  only  obtained  incredible  influence 
amongst  persons  of  color,  but  many  feared 
him  more  than  their  owners,  and,  one  of 
them  declared,  even  more  than  his  God." 
It  was  proved  against  him  that  his 
house  had  been  the  principal  place  of 
meeting  for  the  conspirators,  that  all  the 
others  habitually  referred  to  him  as  the 
leader,  and  that  he  had  shown  great  ad- 
dress in  dealing  with  different  tempera- 
ments and  overcoming  a  variety  of  scru- 
ples. One  witness  testified  that  Vesey 
had  read  to  him  from  the  Bible  about  the 
deliverance  of  the  Children  of  Israel ;  an- 
other, that  he  had  read  to  him  a  speech 
which  had  been  delivered  "  in  Congress 
by  a  Mr.  King"  on  the  subject  of  slav- 
ery, and  Vesey  had  said  that  "  this  Mr. 
King  was  the  black  man's  friend, — :that 
he,  Mr.  King,  had  declared  he  would  con- 
tinue to  speak,  write,  and  publish  pam- 
phlets against  slavery  the  longest  day  he 
lived,  until  the  Southern  States  consent- 
ed to  emancipate  their  slaves,  for  that 
slavery  was  a  great  disgrace  to  the  coun- 
try." But  among  all  the  reports  there 
are  only  two  sentences  which  really  re- 
veal the  secret  soul  of  Denmark  Vesey, 
and  show  his  impulses  and  motives.  "  He 
said  he  did  not  go  with  Creighton  to  Afri- 
ca, because  he  had  not  a  will ;  he  wanted 
to  stay  and  see  what  he  could  do  for  his 
fellow- creatures!'  The  other  takes  us 
still  nearer  home.  Monday  Gell  stated 
in  his  confession,  that  Vesey,  on  first 
broaching  the  plan  to  him,  said  "  he  was 
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satisfied  with  his  own  condition,  being  minded  his  confederates ;  "  we  must  break 
free,  but,  as  all  his  children  were  slaves,  the  yoke."  "  God  has  a  hand  in  it ;  we 
he  wished  to  see  what  could  be  done  for  have  been  meeting  for  four  years  and  are 
them"  not  yet  betrayed."  Peter  was  a  ship- 
It  is  strange  to  turn  from  this  simple  carpenter,  and  a  slave  of  great  value, 
statement  of  a  perhaps  intelligent  prefer-  He  was  to  be  the  military  leader.  His 
ence,  on  the  part  of  a  parent,  for  seeing  plans  showed  some  natural  generalship  ; 
his  offspring  in  a  condition  of  freedom,  he  arranged  the  night-attack ;  he  plan- 
to  the  naive  astonishment  of  his  judges,  ned  the  enrolment  of  a  mounted  troop  to 
"  It  is  difficult  to  imagine,"  says  the  sen-  scour  the  streets  ;  and  he  had  a  list  of  all 
tence  finally  passed  on  Denmark  Vesey,  the  shops  where  arms  and  ammunition 
"  what  infatuation  could  have  prompted  were  kept  for  sale.  He  voluntarily  un- 
you  to  attempt  an  enterprise  so  wild  and  dertook  the  management  of  the  most  dif- 
visionary.  You  were  a  free  man,  com-  ficult  part  of  the  enterprise,  —  the  cap- 
paratively  wealthy,  and  enjoyed  every  ture  of  the  main  guard-house,  —  and  had 
comfort  compatible  with  your  situation,  pledged  himself  to  advance  alone  and 
You  had,  therefore,  much  to  risk  and  lit-  surprise  the  sentinel.  He  was  said  to 
tie  to  gain."  Is  slavery,  then,  a  thing  so  have  a  magnetism  in  his 'eye,  of  which  his 
intrinsically  detestable,  that  a  man  thus  confederates  stood  in  great  awe ;  if  he 
favored  will  engage  in  a  plan  thus  des-  once  got  his  eye  upon  a  man,  there  was 
perate  merely  to  rescue  his  children  from  no  resisting  it.  A  white  witness  has  since 
it  ?  "  Vesey  said  the  negroes  were  liv-  narrated,  that,  after  his  arrest,  he  was 
ing  such  an  abominable  life,  they  ought  chained  to  the  floor  in  a  cell,  with  anoth- 
to  rise.  I  said,  I  was  living  well ;  he  said,  er  of  the  conspirators.  Men  in  authority 
though  I  was,  others  were  not,  and  that  came  and  sought  by  promises,  threats, 
't  was  such  fools  as  I  that  were  in  the  way  and  even  tortures,  to  ascertain  the  names 
and  would  not  help  them,  and  that  after  of  other  accomplices.  His  companion, 
all  things  were  well  he  would  mark  me."  wearied  out  with  pain  and  suffering,  and 
"  His  general  conversation,"  said  another  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  saving  his  own 
witness,  a  white  boy,  "  was  about  religion,  life,  at  last  began  to  yield.  Peter  raised 
which  he  would  apply  to  slavery ;  as,  for  himself,  leaned  upon  his  elbow,  looked  at 
instance,  he  would  speak  of  the  creation  the  poor  fellow,  saying  quietly,  "  Die  like 
of  the  world,  in  which  he  would  say  all  a  man,"  and  instantly  lay  down  again, 
men  had  equal  rights,  blacks  as  well  as  It  was  enough ;  not  another  word  was 
whites,  etc. ;  all  his  religious  remarks  were  extorted. 

mingled  with  slavery."  And  the  firmness  One  of  the  most  notable  individuals  in 
of  this  purpose  did  not  leave  him,  even  the  plot  was  a  certain  Jack  Purcell,  com- 
after  the  betrayal  of  his  cherished  plans,  monly  called  Gullah  Jack, —  Gullah  signi- 
"  After  the  plot  was  discovered,"  said  fying  Angola,  the  place  of  his  origin.  A 
Monday  Gell,  in  his  confession,  "  Vesey  conjurer  by  profession  and  by  lineal  her- 
said  it  was  all  over,  unless  an  attempt  itage  in  his  own  country,  he  had  resumed 
were  made  to  rescue  those  who  might  be  the  practice  of  his  vocation  on  this  side 
condemned,  by  rushing  on  the  people  the  Atlantic.  For  fifteen  years  he  had 
and  saving  the  prisoners,  or  all  dying  to-  wielded  in  secret  an  immense  influence 
gether."  among  a  sable  constituency  in  Charleston ; 
The  only  person  to  divide  with  Vesey  and  as  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  in- 
the  claim  of  leadership  was  Peter  Poyas.  vulnerable,  and  of  teaching  invulnerabil- 
Vesey  was  the  missionary  of  the  cause,  ity  as  an  art,  he  was  very  good  at  beat- 
but  Peter  was  the  organizing  mind.  He  ing  up  recruits  for  insurrection.  Over 
kept  the  register  of  "  candidates,"  and  those  of  Angolese  descent,  especially,  he 
decided  who  should  or  should  not  be  en-  was  a  perfect  king,  and  made  them  join 
rolled.  "  We  can't  live  so,"  he  often  re-  in  the  revolt  as  one  man.  They  met  him 
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monthly  at  a  place  called  Bulkley's  Farm, 
selected  because  the  black  overseer  on 
that  plantation  was  one  of  the  initiated, 
and  because  the  farm  was  accessible  by- 
water,  thus  enabling  them  to  elude  the 
patrol.  There  they  prepared  cartridges 
and  pikes,  and  had  primitive  banquets, 
which  assumed  a  melodramatic  character 
under  the  inspiriting  guidance  of  Jack. 
If  a  fowl  was  privately  roasted,  that  mys- 
tic individual  muttered  incantations  over 
it,  and  then  they  all  grasped  at  it,  ex- 
claiming, "  Thus  we  pull  Buckra  to  pie- 
ces ! "  He  gave  them  parched  corn  and 
ground-nuts  to  be  eaten  as  internal  safe- 
guards on  the  day  before  the  outbreak, 
and  a  consecrated  cullah,  or  crab's  claw, 
to  be  carried  in  the  mouth  by  each,  as  an 
amulet.  These  rather  questionable  means 
secured  him  a  power  which  was  very  un- 
questionable ;  the  witnesses  examined  in 
his  presence  all  showed  dread  of  his  con- 
jurations, and  referred  to  him  indirectly, 
with  a  kind  of  awe,  as  "  the  little  man 
who  can't  be  shot." 

When  Gullah  Jack  was  otherwise  en- 
gaged, there  seems  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  deputy  seer  employed  in  the  enter- 
prise, a  blind  man  named  Philip.  He 
was  a  preacher,  was  said  to  have  been 
born  with  a  caul  on  his  head,  and  so 
claimed  the  gift  of  second-sight.  Timid 
adherents  were  brought  to  his  house  for 
ghostly  counsel.  "  Why  do  you  look  so 
timorous  ?  "  he  said  to  William  Garner, 
and  then  quoted  Scripture,  "  Let  not  your 
hearts  be  troubled."  That  a  blind  man 
should  know  how  he  looked  was  bevond 

• 

the  philosophy  of  the  visitor,  and  this 
piece  of  rather  cheap  ingenuity  carried 
the  day. 

Other  leaders  were  appointed  also. 
Monday  Gell  was  the  scribe  of  the  en- 
terprise ;  he  was  a  native  African,  who 
had  learned  to  read  and  write.  He  was 
by  trade  a  harness-maker,  working  chiefly 
on  his  own  account.  He  confessed  that 
he  had  written  a  letter  to  President  Boy- 
er  of  the  new  black  republic  ;  "  the  letter 
was  about  the  sufferings  of  the  blacks, 
and  to  know  if  the  people  of  St.  Domingo 
would  help  them,  if  they  made  an  effort 


to  free  themselves."  This  epistle  was 
sent  by  the  black  cook  of  a  Northern 
schooner,  and  the  envelope  was  address- 
ed to  a  relative  of  the  bearer. 

Tom  Russell  was  the  armorer,  and 
made  pikes  "  on  a  very  improved  mod- 
el," the  official  report  admits.  Polydore 
Faber  fitted  the  weapons  with  handles. 
Bacchus  Hammett  had  charge  of  the  fire- 
arms and  ammunition,  not  as  yet  a  labo- 
rious duty.  William  Garner  and  Mingo 
Harth  were  to  lead  the  horse-company. 
Lot  Forrester  was  the  courier,  and  had 
done,  no  one  ever  knew  how  much,  in 
the  way  of  enlisting  country  negroes,  of 
whom  Ned  Bennett  was  to  take  com- 
mand when  enlisted.  Being  the  Gover- 
nor's servant,  Ned  was  probably  credited 
with  some  official  experience.  These 
were  the  officers :  now  for  the  plan  of 
attack. 

It  was  the  custom  then,  as  now,  for 
the  country  negroes  to  flock  largely  into 
Charleston  on  Sunday.  More  than  a 
thousand  came,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
and  a  far  larger  number  might  at  any 
time  make  their  appearance  without  ex- 
citing any  suspicion.  They  gathered  in, 
especially  by  water,  from  the  opposite 
sides  of  Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers,  and 
from  the  neighboring  islands ;  and  they 
came  in  a  great  number  of  canoes  of  va- 
rious sizes,  —  many  of  which  could  carry 
a  hundred  men,  —  which  were  ordinarily 
employed  in  bringing  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  the  Charleston  market.  To  get 
an  approximate  knowledge  of  the  num- 
ber, the  city  government  once  ordered 
the  persons  thus  arriving  to  be  counted, 
—  and  that  during  the  progress  of  the 
trials,  at  a  time  when  the  negroes  were 
rather  fearful  of  coming  into  town,— and 
it  was  found,  that,  even  then,  there  were 
more  than  five  hundred  visitors  on  a  sin- 
gle Sunday.  This  fact,  then,  was  the  es- 
sential point  in  the  plan  of  insurrection. 
Whole  plantations  were  found  to  have 
been  enlisted  among  the  "  candidates," 
as  they  were  termed  ;  and  it  was  proved 
that  the  city  negroes  who  lived  nearest 
the  place  of  meeting  had  agreed  to  con- 
ceal these  confederates  in  their  houses  to 
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a  large  extent,  on  the  night  of  the  pro- 
posed outbreak. 

The  details  of  the  plan,  however,  were 
not  rashly  committed  to  the  mass  of  the 
confederates ;  they  were  known  only  to 
a  few,  and  were  finally  to  have  been  an- 
nounced after  the  evening  prayer-meet- 
ings on  the  appointed  Sunday.     But  each 
leader  had  his   own  company  enlisted, 
and  his  own  work  marked  out.     When 
the  clock  struck  twelve,  all  were  to  move. 
Peter  Poyas  was  to  lead  a  party  ordered 
to  assemble  at  South  Bay,  and  to  be  join- 
ed by  a  force  from  James'  Island  ;  he 
was  then  to  march  up  and  seize  the  ar- 
senal and  guard-house  opposite  St.  Mi- 
chael's Church,  and  detach  a  sufficient 
number  to  cut  off  all  white  citizens  who 
should  appear  at  the  alarm-posts.    A  sec- 
ond body  of  negroes,  from  the  country 
and  the  Neck,  headed  by  Ned  Bennett, 
was  to  assemble  on  the  Neck  and  seize 
the  arsenal  there.     A  third  was  to  meet 
at  Governor  Bennett's  Mills,  under  com- 
mand  of  Holla,  and,  after  putting  the 
Governor   and  Intendant   to    death,   to 
march  through  the  city,  or  be  posted  at 
Cannon's   Bridge,   thus  preventing  the 
inhabitants  of  Cannonsborough  from  en- 
tering the  city.     A  fourth,  partly  from 
the  country  and  partly  from  the  neigh- 
boring localities  in  the  city,  was  to  ren- 
dezvous on  Gadsden's  Wharf  and  attack 
the  upper  guard-house.      A  fifth,  com- 
posed of  country  and  Neck  negroes,  was 
to  assemble  at  Bulkley's  Farm,  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  city,  seize  the  upper 
powder-magazine  and  then  march  down ; 
and  a  sixth  was  to  assemble  at  Denmark 
Vesey's  and  obey  his  orders.     A  seventh 
detachment,  under  Gullah  Jack,  was  to 
assemble  in  Boundary  Street,  at  the  head 
of  King  Street,  to  capture  the  arms  of  the 
Neck  company  of  militia,  and  to  take  an 
additional  supply  from  Mr.  Duquercron's 
shop.    The  naval  stores  on  Mey's  Wharf 
were  also  to  be  attacked.    Meanwhile  a 
horse-company,  consisting  of  many  dray- 
men, hostlers,  and  butcher-boys,  was  to 
meet  at  Lightwood's  Alley  and  then  scour 
the  streets  to  prevent  the  whites  from  as- 
sembling.    Every  white  man  coming  out 


of  his  own  door  was  to  be  killed,  and,  if 
necessary,  the  city  was  to  be  fired  in  sev- 
eral places,  —  slow-match  for  this  purpose 
having  been  purloined  from  the  public 
arsenal  and  placed  in  an  accessible  posi- 
tion. 

Beyond  this,  the  plan  of  action  was 
either  unformed  or  undiscovered  ;  some 
slight  reliance  seems  to  have  been  placed 
on  English  aid, —  more  on  assistance  from 
St.  Domingo ;  at  any  rate,  all  the  ships 
in  the  harbor  were  to  be  seized,  and  in 
these,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst, 
those  most  deeply  inculpated  could  set 
sail,  bearing  with  them,  perhaps,  the 
spoils  of  shops  and  of  banks.  It  seems 
to  be  admitted  by  the  official  narrative, 
that  they  might  have  been  able,  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  fortifications  on  the  Neck  and  around 
the  harbor,  to  retain  possession  of  the 
city  for  some  time. 

So  .unsuspicious  were  the  authorities, 
so  unprepared  the  citizens,  so  open  to 
attack  lay  the  city,  that  nothing  seemed 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  insurgents 
except  organization  and  arms.  Indeed, 
the  plan  of  organization  easily  covered  a 
supply  of  arms.  By  their  own  contribu- 
tions they  had  secured  enough  to  strike 
the  first  blow, — a  few  hundred  pikes  and 
daggers,  together  with  swords  and  guns 
for  the  leaders.  But  they  had  carefully 
marked  every  place  in  the  city  where 
weapons  were  to  be  obtained.  On  King- 
Street  Road,  beyond  the  municipal  limits, 
in  a  common  wooden  shop,  were  left  un- 
guarded the  arms  of  the  Neck  company 
of  militia,  to  the  number  of  several  hun- 
dred stand  ;  and  these  were  to  be  secured 
by  Bacchus  Hammett,  whose  master  kept 
the  establishment.  In  Mr.  Duquercron's 
shop  there  were  deposited  for  sale  as 
many  more  weapons  ;  and  they  had  not- 
ed Mr.  Schirer's  shop  in  Queen  Street, 
and  other  gunsmiths'  establishments.  Fi- 
nally, the  State  arsenal  in  Meeting  Street, 
a  building  with  no  defences  except  ordi- 
nary wooden  doors,  was  to  be  seized  ear- 
ly in  the  outbreak.  Provided,  therefore, 
that  the  first  moves  proved  successful,  all 
the  rest  appeared  sure. 
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Very  little  seems  to  have  been  said 
among  the  conspirators  in  regard  to  any 
plans  of  riot  or  debauchery,  subsequent 
to  the  capture  of  the  city.  Either  their 
imaginations  did  not  dwell  on  them,  or  the 
witnesses  did  not  dare  to  give  testimony, 
or  the  authorities  to  print  it.  Death  was 
to  be  dealt  out,  comprehensive  and  ter- 
rible ;  but  nothing  more  is  mentioned. 
One  prisoner,  Rolla,  is  reported  in  the 
evidence  to  have  dropped  hints  in  regard 
to  the  destiny  of  the  women ;  and  there 
was  a  rumor  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
time,  that  he,  or  some  other  of  Governor 
Bennett's  slaves,  was  to  have  taken  the 
Governor's  daughter,  a  young  girl  of  six- 
teen, for  his  wife,  in  the  event  of  success ; 
but  this  is  all.  On  the  other  hand,  Den- 
mark Vesey  was  known  to  be  for  a  war 
of  immediate  and  total  extermination ; 
and  when  some  of  the  company  opposed 
killing  "  the  ministers  and  the  women  and 
children,"  Vesey  read  from  the  Scrip- 
tures that  all  should  be  cut  off,  and  said 
that  "  it  was  for  their  safety  not  to  leave 
one  white  skin  alive,  for  this  was  the  plan 
they  pursued  at  St.  Domingo."  And  all 
this  was  not  a  mere  dream  of  one  lone- 
ly enthusiast,  but  a  measure  which  had 
been  maturing  for  four  full  years  among 
several  confederates,  and  had  been  under 
discussion  for  five  months  among  multi- 
tudes of  initiated  "  candidates." 

As  usual  with  slave-insurrections,  the 
best  men  and  those  most  trusted  were 
deepest  in  the  plot.  Rolla  was  the  only 
prominent  conspirator  who  was  not  an 
active  Church -member.  "  Most  of  the 
ringleaders,"  says  a  Charleston  letter- 
writer  of  that  day,  "  were  the  rulers  or 
class-leaders  in  what  is  called  the  African 
Society,  and  were  considered  faithful, 
honest  fellows.  Indeed,  many  of  the  own- 
ers could  not  be  convinced,  till  the  fel- 
lows confessed  themselves,  that  they  were 
concerned,  and  that  the  first  object  of  all 
was  to  kill  their  masters."  And  the  first 
official  report  declares  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  assign  a  motive  for  the  in- 
surrectionists, "  if  it  had  not  been  dis- 
tinctly proved,  that,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, they  had  no  individual  hardship 


to  complain  of,  and  were  among  the  most 
humanely  treated  negroes  in  the  city. 
The  facilities  for  combining  and  confed- 
erating in  such  a  scheme  were  amply 
afforded  by  the  extreme  indulgence  and 
kindness  which  characterizes  the  domes- 
tic treatment  of  our  slaves.  Many  slave- 
owners among  us,  not  satisfied  with  min- 
istering to  the  wants  of  their  domestics 
by  all  the  comforts  of  abundant  food  and 
excellent  clothing,  with  a  misguided  be- 
nevolence have  not  only  permitted  their 
instruction,  but  lent  to  such  efforts  their 
approbation  and  applause." 

"  I  sympathize  most  sincerely,"  says 
the  anonymous  author  of  a  pamphlet  of 
the  period,  "with  the  very  respectable 
and  pious  clergyman  whose  heart  must 
still  bleed  at  the  recollection  that  his  con- 
fidential class-leader,  but  a  week  or  two 
before  his  just  conviction,  had  received 
the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
from  his  hand.  This  wretch  had  been 
brought  up  in  his  pastor's  family,  and 
was  treated  with  the  same  Christian  at- 
tention as  was  shown  to  their  own  chil- 
dren." "  To  us  who  are  accustomed  to 
the  base  and  proverbial  ingratitude  of 
these  people  this  ill  return  of  kindness 
and  confidence  is  not  surprising ;  but  they 
who  are  ignorant  of  their  real  character 
will  read  and  wonder." 

One  demonstration  of  this  "  Christian 
attention"  had  lately  been  the  closing 
of  the  African  Church,  —  of  which,  as 
has  been  stated,  most  of  the  leading  revo- 
lutionists were  members,  —  on  the  ground 
that  it  tended  to  spread  the  dangerous 
infection  of  the  alphabet.  On  January 
15th,  1821,  the  City  Marshal,  John  J.  La- 
far,  had  notified  "  ministers  of  the  gospel 
and  others  who  keep  night-  and  Sunday- 
schools  for  slaves,  that  the  education  of 
such  persons  is  forbidden  by  law,  and 
that  the  city  government  feel  imperious- 
ly bound  to  enforce  the  penalty."  So 
that  there  were  some  special,  as  well  as 
general  grounds  for  disaffection  among 
these  ungrateful  favorites  of  Fortune,  the 
slaves.  Then  there  were  fancied  dan- 
gers. An  absurd  report  had  somehow 
arisen  —  since  you  cannot  keep  men  ig- 
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norant  without  making  them  unreasonable  of  old  coats,  etc.,  from  their  masters,  or 
also  —  that  on  the  ensuing  Fourth  of  July  they  '11  betray  us  ;  /  will  speak  to  them" 
the  whites  were  to  create  a  false  alarm,  When  he  did  speak,  if  he  did  not  con- 
and  that  every  black  man  coming  out  vince  them,  he  at  least  frightened  them ; 
was  to  be  killed,  "  in  order  to  thin  them";  but  the  chief  reliance  was  on  the  slaves 
this  being  done  to  prevent  their  joining  hired  out  and  therefore  more  uncontrolled, 
an  imaginary  army  supposed  to  be  on  its  —  and  also  upon  the  country  negroes, 
way  from  Hayti.  Others  were  led  to  sup-  The  same  far-sighted  policy  directed 
pose  that  Congress  had  ended  the  Mis-  the  conspirators  to  disarm  suspicion  by 
souri  Compromise  discussion  by  making  peculiarly  obedient  and  orderly  conduct, 
them  all  free,  and  that  the  law  would  pro-  And  it  shows  the  precaution  with  which 
tect  their  liberty,  if  they  could  only  secure  the  thing  was  carried  on,  that,  although 
it.  Others  again  were  threatened  with  Peter  Poyas  was  proved  to  have  had  a 
the  vengeance  of  the  conspirators,  unless  list  of  some  six  hundred  persons,  yet  not 
they  also  joined ;  on  the  night  of  attack,  one  of  his  particular  company  was  ever 
it  was  said,  the  initiated  would  have  a  brought  to  trial.  As  each  leader  kept  to 
countersign,  and  all  who  did  not  know  himself  the  names  of  his  proselytes,  and 
it  would  share  the  fate  of  the  whites,  as  Monday  Gell  was  the  only  one  of  these 
Add  to  this  the  reading  of  Congressional  who  turned  traitor,  any  opinion  as  to  the 
speeches,  and  of  the  copious  magazine  of  numbers  actually  engaged  must  appear 
revolution  to  be  found  in  the  Bible, —  altogether  conjectural.  One  witness  said 
and  it  was  no  wonder,  if  they  for  the  first  nine  thousand ;  another,  six  thousand  six 
time  were  roused,  under  the  energetic  hundred.  These  statements  were  proba- 
leadership  of  Vesey,  to  a  full  conscious-  bly  extravagant,  though  not  more' so  than 
ness  of  their  own  condition.  Governor  Bennett's  assertion,  on  the  oth- 
"  Not  only  were  the  leaders  of  good  er  side,  that  "  all  who  were  actually  con- 
character  and  very  much  indulged  by  cerned  had  been  brought  to  justice,"— -un- 
their  owners,  but  this  was  very  generally  less  by  this  phrase  he  designates  only  the 
the  case  with  all  who  were  convicted,  —  ringleaders.  The  avowed  aim  of  the  Gov- 
many  of  them  possessing  the  highest  con-  ernor's  letter,  indeed,  is  to  smooth  the  thing 
fidence  of  their  owners,  and  not  one  of  over,  for  the  credit  and  safety  of  the  city ; 
bad  character."  In  one  case  it  was  prov-  and  its  evasive  tone  contrasts  strongly 
ed  that  Vesey  had  forbidden  his  followers  with  the  more  frank  and  thorough  state- 
to  trust  a  certain  man,  because  he  had  ments  of  the  Judges,  made  after  the  thing 
once  been  seen  intoxicated.  In  another  could  no  longer  be  hushed  up.  These 
case  it  was  shown  that  a  slave  named  best  authorities  explicitly  acknowledge 
George  had  made  every  effort  to  obtain  that  they  had  failed  to  detect  more  than 
their  confidence,  but  was  constantly  ex-  a  small  minority  of  those  concerned  in 
eluded  from  their  meetings  as  a  talkative  the  project,  and  seem  to  admit,  that,  if  it 
fellow  who  could  not  be  trusted, — a  policy  had  once  been  brought  to  a  head,  the 
which  his  levity  of  manner,  when  examin-  slaves  generally  would  have  joined  in. 
ed  in  court,  fully  justified.  They  took  no  "  We  cannot  venture  to  say,"  says  the 
women  into  counsel,  —  not  from  any  dis-  Intendant's  pamphlet,  "  to  how  many  the 
trust  apparently,  but  in  order  that  their  knowledge  of  the  intended  effort  was 
children  might  not  be  left  uncared-for,  in  communicated,  who,  without  signifying 
case  of  defeat  and  destruction.  House-  their  assent,  or  attending  any  of  the  meet- 
servants  were  rarely  trusted,  or  only  when  ings,  were  yet  prepared  to  profit  by  events, 
they  had  been  carefully  sounded  by  the  That  there  are  many  who  would  not  have 
chief  leaders.  Peter  Poyas,  in  commis-  permitted  the  enterprise  to  have  failed  at 
sioning  an  agent  to  enlist  men,  gave  him  a  critical  moment,  for  the  want  of  their 
excellent  cautions :  "  Don't  mention  it  to  cooperation,  we  have  the  best  reason  for 
those  waiting-men  who  receive  presents  believing."  So  believed  the  community 
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at  large ;  and  the  panic  was  in  proportion, 
when  the  whole  danger  was  finally  made 
public.  "  The  scenes  I  witnessed,"  says 
one  who  has  since  narrated  the  circum- 
stances, "  and  the  declaration  of  the  im- 
pending danger  that  met  us  at  all  times 
and  on  all  occasions,  forced  the  convic- 
tion that  never  were  an  entire  people 
more  thoroughly  alarmed  than  were  the 
people  of  Charleston  at  that  time.  .  .  . 
During  the  excitement  and  the  trial  of 
the  supposed  conspirators,  rumor  pro- 
claimed all,  and  doubtless  more  than  all, 
the  horrors  of  the  plot.  The  city  was  to 
be  fired  in  every  quarter,  the  arsenal  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  was  to  be  broken 
open  and  the  arms  distributed  to  the  in- 
surgents, and  an  universal  massacre  of 
the  white  inhabitants  to  take  place.  Nor 
did  there  seem  to  be  any  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  people  that  such  would  actu- 
ally have  been  the  result,  had  not  the 
plot  fortunately  been  detected  before  the 
time  appointed  for  the  outbreak.  It  was 
believed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  ev- 
ery black  in  the  city  would  join  in  the 
insurrection,  and  that,  if  the  original  de- 
sign had  been  attempted,  and  the  city 
taken  by  surprise,  the  negroes  would 
have  achieved  a  complete  and  easy  vic- 
tory. Nor  does  it  seem  at  all  impossible 
that  such  might  have  been  or  yet  may  be 
the  case,  if  any  well-arranged  and  reso- 
lute rising  should  take  place." 

Indeed,  this  universal  admission,  that 
all  the  slaves  were  ready  to  take  part  in 
any  desperate  enterprise,  was  one  of  the 
most  startling  aspects  of  the  affair.  The 
authorities  say  that  the  two  principal 
State's  evidence  declared  that "  they  nev- 
er spoke  to  any  person  of  color  on  the 
subject,  or  knew  of  any  one  who  had 
been  spoken  to  by  the  other  leaders,  who 
had  withheld  his  assent."  And  the  con- 
spirators seem  to  have  been  perfectly  sat- 
isfied that  all  the  remaining  slaves  would 
enter  their  ranks  upon  the  slightest  suc- 
cess. "  Let  us  assemble  a  sufficient  num- 
ber to  commence  the  work  with  spirit, 
and  we  '11  not  want  men ;  they  '11  fall  in 
behind  us  fast  enough."  And  as  an  illus- 
tration of  this  readiness,  the  official  re- 

VOL.    VII.  47 


port  mentions  a  slave  who  had  belonged 
to  one  master  for  sixteren  years,  sustain- 
ing a  high  character  for  fidelity  and  af- 
fection, who  had  twice  travelled  with  him 
through  the  Northern  States,  resisting  ev- 
ery solicitation  to  escape,  and  who  yet 
was  very  deeply  concerned  in  the  insur- 
rection, though  knowing  it  to  involve  the 
probable  destruction  of  the  whole  family 
with  whom  he  lived. 

One  singular  circumstance  followed  the 
first  rumors  of  the  plot.  Several  white 
men,  said  to  be  of  low  and  unprincipled 
character,  at  once  began  to  make  inter- 
est with  the  supposed  leaders  among  the 
slaves,  either  from  genuine  sympathy,  or 
with  the  intention  of  betraying  them  for 
money,  or  of  profiting  by  the  insurrec- 
tion, should  it  succeed.  Four  of  these 
were  brought  to  trial;  but  the  official 
report  expresses  the  opinion  that  many 
more  might  have  been  discovered  but 
for  the  inadmissibility  of  slave-testimony 
against  whites;  Indeed,  the  evidence 
against  even  these  four  was  insufficient 

O 

for  a  capital  conviction,  although  one  was 
overheard,  through  stratagem,  by  the  In- 
tendant  himself,  and  arrested  on  the  spot. 
This  man  was  a  Scotchman,  another  a 
Spaniard,  a  third  a  German,  and  the 
fourth  a  Carolinian.  The  last  had  for  thir- 
ty years  kept  a  shop  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Charleston ;  he  was  proved  to  have 
asserted  that  "  the  negroes  had  as  much 
right  to  fight  for  their  liberty  as  the  white 
people,"  had  offered  to  head  them  in  the 
enterprise,  and  had  said  that  in  three 
weeks  he  would  have  two  thousand  men. 
But  in  no  case,  it  appears,  did  these  men 
obtain  the  confidence  of  the  slaves,  and 
the  whole  plot  was  conceived  and  organ- 
ized, so  far  as  appears,  without  the  slight- 
est cooperation  from  any  white  man. 

The  trial  of  the  conspirators  began 
on  Wednesday,  June  19th.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the.Intendant,  Justices  Kennedy 
and  Parker  summoned  five  freeholders 
(Messrs.  Drayton,  Hey  ward,  Pringle,  Le- 
gare,  and  Turnbull)  to  constitute  a  court, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  "  for  the 
better  ordering  and  governing  negroes 
and  other  slaves."  The  Intendant  laid 
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the  case  before  them,  with  a  list  of  pris- 
oners and  witnesses.  By  a  vote  of  the 
Court,  all  spectators  were  excluded,  ex- 
cept the  owners  and  counsel  of  the  slaves 
concerned.  No  other  colored  person  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  jail,  and  a  strong 
guard  of  soldiers  was  kept  always  on  du- 
ty around  the  building.  Under  these 
general  arrangements  the  trials  proceed- 
ed with  elaborate  formality,  though  with 
some  variations  from  ordinary  usage, — 
as  was,  indeed,  required  by  the  statute. 

For  instance,  the  law  provided  that  the 
testimony  of  any  Indian  or  slave  could  be 
received,  without  oath,  against  a  slave  or 
free  colored  person,  although  it  was  not 
valid,  even  under  oath,  against  a  white. 
But  it  is  best  to  quote  the  official  lan- 
guage  in  respect  to  the  rules  adopted. 
"  As  the  Court  had  been  organized  un- 
der a  statute  of  a  peculiar  and  local  char- 
acter, and  intended  for  the  government 
of  a  distinct  class  of  persons  in  the  com- 
munity, they  were  bound  to  conform 
their  proceedings  to  its  provisions,  which 
depart  in  many  essential  features  from 
the  principles  of  the  Common  Law  and 
some  of  the  settled  rules  of  evidence. 
The  Court,  however,  determined  to  adopt 
those  rules,  whenever  they  were  not  re- 
pugnant to  nor  expressly  excepted  by 
that  statute,  nor  inconsistent  with  the  lo- 
cal situation  and  policy  of  the  State  ;  and 
laid  down  for  their  own  government  the 
following  regulations :  First,  that  no  slave 
should  be  tried  except  in  the  presence 
of  his  owner  or  his  counsel,  and  that  no- 
tice should  be  given  in  every  case  at 
least  one  day  before  the  trial;  second, 
that  the  testimony  of  one  witness,  unsup- 
ported by  additional  evidence  or  by  cir- 
cumstances, should  lead  to  no  conviction 
of  a  capital  nature ;  third,  that  the  wit- 
nesses should  be  confronted  with  the  ac- 
cused and  with  each  other  in  every  case, 
except  where  testimony  was  given  under 
a  solemn  pledge  that  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses should  not  be  divulged, —  as  they 
declared,  in  some  instances,  that  they  ap- 
prehended being  murdered  by  the  blacks, 
if  it  was  known  that  they  had  volunteer- 
ed their  evidence ;  fourth,  that  the  pris- 


oners might  be  represented  by  counsel, 
whenever  this  was  requested  by  the  own- 
ers of  the  slaves,  or  by  the  prisoners  them- 
selves, if  free ;  fifth,  that  the  statements 
or  defences  of  the  accused  should  be 
heard  in  every  case,  and  they  be  per- 
mitted themselves  to  examine  any  wit- 
ness they  thought  proper." 

It  is  singular  to  observe  how  entirely 
these  rules  seem  to  concede  that  a  slave's 
life  has  no  sort  of  value  to  himself,  but  on- 
ly to  his  master.  His  master,  not  he  him- 
self, must  choose  whether  it  be  worth  while 
to  employ  counsel.  His  master,  not  his 
mother  or  his  wife,  must  be  present  at 
the  trial.  So  far  is  this  carried,  that  the 
provision  to  exclude  "persons  who  had 
no  particular  interest  in  the  slaves  accus- 
ed "  seems  to  have  excluded  every  ac- 
knowledged relative  they  had  in  the 
world,  and  admitted  only  those  who  had 
invested  in  them  so  many  dollars.  And 
yet  the  very  first  section  of  that  part  of 
the  statute  under  which  they  were  tried 
lays  down  an  explicit  recognition  of  their 
humanity.  "  And  whereas  natural  justice 
forbids  that  any  person,  of  what  condition 
soever,  should  be  condemned  unheard." 
So  thoroughly,  in  the  whole  report,  are 
the  ideas  of  person  and  chattel  inter- 
mingled, that,  when  Governor  Bennett 
petitions  for  mitigation  of  sentence  in  the 
case  of  his  slave  Batteau,  and  closes,  "  I 
ask  this,  gentlemen,  as  an  individual  in- 
curring a  severe  and  distressing  loss,"  it 
is  really  impossible  to  decide  whether  the 
predominant  emotion  be  afiectional  or  fi- 
nancial. 

It  is  a  matter  of  painful  necessity  to 
acknowledge  that  the  proceedings  of  all 
slave  -  tribunals  justify  the  honest  admis- 
sion of  Governor  Adams  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  his  legislative  message  of  1855  :  — 
"  The  administration  of  our  laws,  in  re- 
lation to  our  colored  population,  by  our 
courts  of  magistrates  and  freeholders,  as 
these  courts  are  at  present  constituted, 
calls  loudly  for  reform.  Their  decisions 
are  rarely  in  conformity  with  justice  or 
humanity."  This  trial,  as  reported  by 
the  justices  themselves,  seems  to  have 
been  no  worse  than  the  average,  —  per- 
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haps  better.  In  all,  thirty-five  were  sen- 
tenced to  death,  thirty-four  to  transpor- 
tation, twenty -seven  acquitted  by  the 
Court,  and  twenty-five  discharged  with- 
out trial,  by  the  Committee  of  Vigilance, 
making  in  all  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one. 

The  sentences  pronounced  by  Judge 
Kennedy  upon  the  leading'rebels,  while 
paying  a  high  tribute  to  their  previous 
character,  of  course  bring  all  law  and  all 
Scripture  to  prove  the  magnitude  of  their 
crime.  "  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,"  he 
says,  "  that  those  servants  in  whom  we 
reposed  the  most  unlimited  confidence 
have  been  the  principal  actors  in  this 
wicked  scheme."  Then  he  rises  into  ear- 
nest appeals.  "  Are  you  incapable  of 
the  heavenly  influence  of  that  gospel  all 
whose  paths  are  peace  ?  It  was  to  rec- 
oncile us  to  our  destiny  on  earth,  and  to 
enable  us  to  discharge  with  fidelity  all  our 
duties,  whether  as  master  or  servant,  that 
those  inspired  precepts  were  imparted  by 
Heaven  to  fallen  man."  And  so  on. 

To  these  reasonings  the  prisoners  had, 
of  course,  nothing  to  say ;  but  the  official 
reports  bear  the  strongest  testimony  to 
their  fortitude.  "  Rolla,  when  arraign- 
ed, affected  not  to  understand  the  charge 
against  him,  and  when  it  was  at  his  request 
further  explained  to  him,  assumed,  with 
wonderful  adroitness,  astonishment  and 
surprise.  He  was  remarkable,  through- 
out his  trial,  for  great  presence  and  com- 
posure of  mind.  When  he  was  informed 
he  was  convicted,  and  was  advised  to  pre- 
pare for  death,  though  he  had  previously 
(but  after  his  trial)  confessed  his  guilt, 
he  appeared  perfectly  confounded,  but 
exhibited  no  signs  of  fear.  In  Ned's  be- 
havior there  was  nothing  remarkable ; 
but  his  countenance  was  stern  and  im- 
movable, even  whilst  he  was  receiving 
the  sentence  of  death :  from  his  looks  it 
was  impossible  to  discover  or  conjecture 
what  were  his  feelings.  Not  so  with  Pe- 
ter ;  for  in  his  countenance  were  strongly 
marked  disappointed  ambition,  revenge, 
indignation,  and  an  anxiety  to  know  how 
far  the  discoveries  had  extended ;  and  the 
same  emotions  were  exhibited  in  his  con- 


duct. He  did  not  appear  to  fear  person- 
al consequences,  for  his  whole  behavior 
indicated  the  reverse ;  but  exhibited  an 
evident  anxiety  for  the  success  of  their 
plan,  in  which  his  whole  soul  was  em- 
barked. His  countenance  and  behavior 
were  the  same  when  he  received  his  sen- 
tence, and  his  only  words  were,  on  re- 
tiring, 'I  suppose  you  '11  let  me  see  my 
wife  and  family  before  I  die  ? '  and  that 
not  in  a  supplicating  tone.  When  he 
was  asked,  a  day  or  two  after,  if  it  was 
possible  he  could  wish  to  see  his  master 
and  family  murdered,  who  had  treated 
him  so  kindly,  he  only  replied  to  the 
question  by  a  smile.  Monday's  behavior 
was  not  peculiar.  When  he  was  before 
the  Court,  his  arms  were  folded ;  he  heard 
the  testimony  given  against  him,  and  re- 
ceived his  sentence  with  the  utmost  firm- 
ness and  composure.  But  no  description 
can  accurately  convey  to  others  the  im- 
pression which  the  trial,  defence,  and  ap- 
pearance of  Gullah  Jack  made  on  those 
who  witnessed  the  workings  of  his  cun- 
ning and  rude  address.  When  arrested 
and  brought  before  the  Court,  in  compa- 
ny with  another  African  named  Jack,  the 
property  of  the  estate  of  Pritchard,  he 
assumed  so  much  ignorance,  and  looked 
and  acted  the  fool  so  well,  that  some  of 
the  Court  could  not  believe  that  this  was 
the  necromancer  who  was  sought  after. 
This  conduct  he  continued  when  on  his 
trial,  until  he  saw  the  witnesses  and  heard 
the  testimony  as  it  progressed  against  him, 
when,  in  an  instant,  his  countenance  was 
lighted  up  as  if  by  lightning,  and  his  wild- 
ness  and  vehemence  of  gesture,  and  the 
malignant  glance  with  which  he  eyed  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  against  him,  all 
indicated  the  savage,  who,  indeed,  had 
been  caugJit,  but  not  tamed.  His  courage, 
however,  soon  forsook  him.  When  he 
received  sentence  of  death,  he  earnestly 
implored  that  a  fortnight  longer  might 
be  allowed  him,  and  then  a  week  longer, 
which  he  continued  earnestly  to  solicit 
until  he  was  taken  from  the  court-room 
to  his  cell ;  and  when  he  was  carried  to 
execution,  he  gave  up  his  spirit  without 
firmness  or  composure." 
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Not  so  "with  Denmark  Vesey.  The 
plans  of  years  were  frustrated ;  his  own 
life  and  liberty  were  thrown  away  ;  many 
others  were  sacrificed  through  his  leader- 
ship ;  and  one  more  added  to  the  list  of 
unsuccessful  insurrections.  All  these  dis- 
astrous certainties  he  faced  calmly,  and 
gave  his  whole  mind  composedly  to  the 
conducting  of  his  defence.  With  his  arms 
tightly  folded  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
floor,  he  attentively  followed  every  item 
of  the  testimony.  He  heard  the  witnesses 
examined  by  the  Court,  and  cross-exam- 
ined by  his  own  counsel,  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  narrative  of  the  presiding  judge 
that  he  showed  no  small  skill  and  policy 
in  the  searching  cross-examination  which 
he  then  applied.  The  fears,  the  feelings, 
the  consciences  of  those  who  had  betray- 
ed him,  all  were  in  turn  appealed  to ;  but 
the  facts  were  too  overpowering,  and  it 
was  too  late  to  aid  his  comrades  or  him- 
self. Then  turning  to  the  Court,  he  skil- 
fully availed  himself  of  the  point  which 
had  so  much  impressed  the  community, 
the  intrinsic  improbability  that  a  man  in 
his  position  of  freedom  and  prosperity 
should  sacrifice  everything  to  free  other 
people.  If  they  thought  it  so  incredible, 
why  not  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
credibility ?  The  act  being,  as  they  stat- 
ed, one  of  infatuation,  why  convict  him 
of  it  on  the  bare  word  of  men  who,  by 
their  own  showing,  had  not  only  shared 
the  infatuation,  but  proved  traitors  to  it  ? 
An  ingenious  defence, —  indeed,  the  on- 
ly one  which  could  by  any  possibility  be 
suggested,  anterior  to  the  days  of  Choate 
and  somnambulism ;  but  in  vain.  He 
was  sentenced,  and  it  was  not,  apparent- 
ly, till  the  judge  reproached  him  for  the 
destruction  he  had  brought  on  his  follow- 
ers that  he  showed  any  sign  of  emotion. 
Then  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes.  But 
he  said  not  another  word. 

The  executions  took  place  on  five  dif- 
ferent days,  and,  bad  as  they  were,  they 
might  have  been  worse.  After  the  imag- 
inary Negro  Plot  of  New  York,  in  1741, 
thirteen  negroes  had  been  judicially  burn- 
ed alive  ;  two  had  suffered  the  same  sen- 
tence at  Charleston  in  1808 ;  and  it  was 


undoubtedly  some  mark  of  progress  that 
in  this  case  the  gallows  took  the  place  of 
the  flames.  Six  were  hanged  on  July  2d, 
upon  Blake's  lands,  near  Charleston, — 
Denmark  Vesey,  Peter  Poyas,  Jesse,  Ned, 
Rolla,  and  Batteau,  —  the  last  three  be- 
ing slaves  of  the  Governor  himself.  Gul- 
lah  Jack  and  John  were  executed  "  on 
the  Lines,"  near  Charleston,  on  July  12th, 
and  twenty-two  more  on  July  26th.  Four 
others  suffered  their  fate  on  July  30th  ; 
and  one  more,  "William  Garner,  effected 
a  temporary  escape,  was  captured,  and 
tried  by  a  different  court,  and  was  final- 
ly executed  on  August  9th. 

The  self-control  of  these  men  did  not 
desert  them  at  their  execution.  When 
the  six  leaders  suffered  death,  the  report 
says,  Peter  Poyas  repeated  his  charge  of 
secrecy.  "  Do  not  open  your  lips  ;  die 
silent,  as  you  shall  see  me  do " :  and  all 
obeyed.  And  though  afterwards,  as  the 
particulars  of  the  plot  became  better 
known,  there  was  less  inducement  to  con- 
ceal, yet  every  one  of  the  thirty-five  seems 
to  have  met  his  fate  bravely,  except  the 
conjurer.  Governor  Bennett,  in  his  let- 
ter, expresses  much  dissatisfaction  at  the 
small  amount  learned  from  the  partici- 
pators. "  To  the  last  hour  of  the  exist- 
ence of  several  who  appeared  to  be  con- 
spicuous actors  in  the  drama,  they  were 
pressingly  importuned  to  make  farther 
confessions," — this  "importuning"  being 
more  clearly  defined  in  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Ferguson,  owner  of  two  of  the  slaves,  as 
"  having  them  severely  corrected."  Yet 
so  little  was  obtained,  that  the  Governor 
was  compelled  to  admit  at  last  that  the 
really  essential  features  of  the  plot  were 
not  known  to  any  of  the  informers. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  plot 
failed  because  a  man  unauthorized  and 
incompetent,  William  Paul,  undertook  to 
make  enlistments  on  his  own  account. 
He  blundered  on  one  of  precisely  that 
class  of  men — favored  house-servants  — 
whom  his  leaders  had  expressly  reserv- 
ed for  more  skilful  manipulations.  He 
being  thus  detected,  one  would  have  sup- 
posed that  the  discovery  of  many  ac- 
complices would  at  once  have  followed. 
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The  number  enlisted  was  counted  by 
thousands ;  yet  for  twenty-nine  days  after 
the  first  treachery,  and  during  twenty 
days  of  official  examination,  only  fifteen 
of  the  conspirators  were  ferreted  out 
Meanwhile  the  informers'  names  had  to 
be  concealed  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  — 
they  were  in  peril  of  their  lives  from  the 
slaves,  —  William  Paul  scarcely  dared  to 
go  beyond  the  door-step, — and  the  names 
of  important  witnesses  examined  in  June 
were  still  suppressed  in  the  official  report 
published  in  October.  That  a  conspira- 
cy on  so  large  a  scale  should  have  existed 
in  enibrvo  during  four  years,  and  in  an 

*/  * 

active  form  for  several  months,  and  yet 
have  been  so  well  managed,  that,  after  ac- 
tual betrayal,  the  authorities  were  again 
thrown  off  their  guard  and  the  plot  near- 
ly brought  to  a  head  again,  —  this  cer- 
tainly shows  extraordinary  ability  in  the 
leaders,  and  a  talent  for  concerted  action 
on  the  part  of  slaves  generally  with  which 
they  have  hardly  been  credited. 

And  it  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  the 
range  of  the  conspiracy  extended  far  be- 
yond Charleston.  It  was  proved  that 
Frank,  slave  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  living 

'  O  '  O 

nearly  forty  miles  from  the  city,  had 
boasted  of  having  enlisted  four  planta- 
tions in  his  immediate  neighborhood.  It 
was  in  evidence  that  the  insurgents  "  were 
trying  all  round  the  country,  from  George- 
town and  Santee  round  about  to  Comba- 
hee,  to  get  people  " ;  and  after  the  trials, 
it  was  satisfactorily  established  that  Vesey 
"had  been  in  the  country  as  far  north 
as  South  Santee,  and  southwardly  as  far 
as  the  Euhaws,  which  is  between  seventy 
and  eighty  miles  from  the  city."  Mr. 
Ferguson  himself  testified  that  the  good 
order  of  any  gang  was  no  evidence  of 
their  ignorance  of  the  plot,  since  the  be- 
havior of  his  own  initiated  slaves  had  been 
unexceptionable,  in  accordance  with  Ve- 
sey's  directions. 

With  such  an  organization  and  such 
materials,  there  was  nothing  in  the  plan 
which  could  be  pronounced  incredible  or 
impracticable.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  have  taken  the  city.  Af- 
ter all  the  Governor's  entreaties  as  to 


moderate  language,  the  authorities  were 
obliged  to  admit  that  South  Carolina  had 
been  saved  from  a  "  horrible  catastrophe." 
"  For  although  success  could  not  possibly 
have  attended  the  conspirators,  yet,  be- 
fore their  suppression,  Charleston  would 
probably  have  been  wrapped  in  flames, 
many  valuable  lives  would  have  been 
sacrificed,  and  an  immense  loss  of  prop- 
erty sustained  by  the  citizens,  even  though 
no  other  distressing  occurrences  were  ex- 
perienced by  them,  while  the  plantation's 
in  the  lower  country  would  have  been 
disorganized,  and  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests have  sustained  an  enormous  loss." 
The  Northern  journals  had  already  ex- 
pressed still  greater  anxieties.  "It  ap- 
pears," said  the  "  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser,"  "  that,  but  for  the  timely  dis- 
closure, the  whole  of  that  State  would  in 
a  few  days  have  witnessed  the  horrid  spec- 
tacle once  witnessed  in  St.  Domingo." 

My  friend  David  Lee  Child  has  kindly 
communicated  to  me  a  few  memoranda 
of  a  conversation  held  long  since  with  a 
free  colored  man  who  had  worked  in  Ve- 
sey's  shop  during  the  time  of  the  insur- 
rection, and  these  generally  confirm  the 
official  narratives.     "  I  was  a  young  man 
then,"  he  said,  "and,  owing  to  the  poli- 
cy of  preventing  communication  between 
free  colored  people  and  slaves,  I  had  lit- 
tle opportunity  of  ascertaining  how  the 
slaves  felt  about  it.    I  know  that  several 
of  them  were  abused  in  the  street,  and 
some  put  in  prison,  for  appearing  in  sack- 
cloth.     There  was  an  ordinance  of  the 
city,  that  any  slave  who  wore  a  badge  of 
mourning  should  be  imprisoned  and  flog- 
ged.    They  generally  got  the  law,  which 
is  thirty-nine  lashes,  but  sometimes  it  was 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  Court." 
"  I  heard,  at  the  time,  of  arms  being  bur- 
ied in  coffins  at  Sullivan's  Island."     "  In 
the  time  of  the  insurrection,  the  slaves 
were  tried  in  a  small  room,  in  the  jail 
where  they  were  confined.     No  colored 
person   was   allowed   to   go   within   two 
squares  of  the  prison.   Those  two  squares 
were  filled  with  troops,  five  thousand  of 
whom  were  on  duty,  day  and  night.     I 
was  told,  Vesey  said  to  those  that  tried 
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liim,  that  the  work  of  insurrection  would 
go  on;  but  as  none  but  white  persons 
were  permitted  to  be  present,  I  cannot 
tell  whether  he  said  it." 

During  all  this  time  there  was  a  guard- 
ed silence  in  the  Charleston  journals, 
which  strongly  contrasts  with  the  ex- 
treme publicity  at  last  given  to  the  tes- 
timony. Even  the  "  National  Intelligen- 
cer," at  Washington,  passed  lightly  over 
the  affair,  and  deprecated  the  publication 
gf  particulars.  The  Northern  editors, 
on  the  other  hand,  eager  for  items,  were 
constantly  complaining  of  this  reserve, 
and  calling  for  further  intelligence.  "  The 
Charleston  papers,"  said  the  "Hartford 
Courant "  of  July  16th,  "have  been  si- 
lent on  the  subject  of  the  insurrection,  but 
letters  from  this  city  state  that  it  has  cre- 
ated much  alarm,  and  that  two  brigades 
of  troops  were  under  arms  for  some  time 
to  suppress  any  risings  that  might  have 
taken  place."  "  You  will  doubtless  hear," 
wrote  a  Charleston  correspondent  of  the 
same  paper,  just  before,  "  many  reports, 
and  some  exaggerated  ones."  "  There 
was  certainly  a  disposition  to  revolt,  and 
some  preparations  made,  principally  by 
the  plantation  negroes,  to  take  the  city." 
"  We  hoped  they  would  progress  so  far  as 
to  enable  us  to  ascertain  and  punish  the 
ringleaders."  "Assure  my  friends  that 
we  feel  in  perfect  security,  although  the 
number  of  nightly  guards  and  other  dem- 
onstrations may  induce  a  belief  among 
strangers  to  the  contrary." 

The  strangers  would  have  been  very 
blind  strangers,  if  they  had  not  been  more 
influenced  by  the  actions  of  the  Charles- 
tonians  than  by  their  words.  The  origi- 
nal information  was  given  on  May  25th. 
The  time  passed,  and  the  plot  failed  on 
June  16th.  A  plan  for  its  revival  on 
July  2d  proved  abortive.  Yet  a  letter 
from  Charleston  in  the  "  Hartford  Cou- 
rarit"  of  August  6th,  represented  the 
panic  as  unabated :  "  Great  preparations 
are  making,  and  all  the  military  are  put 
in  preparation  to  guard  against  any  at- 
tempt of  the  same  kind  again;  but  we 
have  no  apprehension  of  its  being  repeat- 
ed." On  August  10th,  Governor  Ben- 


nett wrote  the  letter  already  mentioned, 
which  was  printed  and  distributed  as  a 
circular,  its  object  being  to  deprecate  un- 
due alarm.  "  Every  individual  in  the 
State  is  interested,  whether  in  regard  to 
his  own  property  or  the  reputation  of  the 
State,  in  giving  no  more  importance  to 
the  transaction  than  it  justly  merits."  Yet 
five  days  after  this,  —  two  months  after 
the  first  danger  had  passed, —  a  reinforce- 
ment of  United  States  troops  arrived  at 
Fort  Moultrie.  .  And  during  the  same 
month,  several  different  attempts  were 
made  by  small  parties  of  armed  negroes 
to  capture  the  mails  between  Charleston 
and  Savannah,  and  a  reward  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  was  offered  for  their  detection. 

The  first  official  report  of  the  trials  was 
prepared  by  the  Intendant,  by  request  of 
the  city  council.  It  passed  through  four 
editions  in  a  few  months,  —  the  first  and 
fourth  being  published  in  Charleston,  and 
the  second  and  third  in  Boston.  Being, 
however,  but  a  brief  pamphlet,  it  did  not 
satisfy  the  public  curiosity,  and  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year,  (1822,)  a  larger  vol- 
ume appeared  at  Charleston,  edited  by 
the  magistrates  who  presided  at  the  trials, 
Lionel  H.  Kennedy  and  Thomas  Parker. 
It  contains  the  evidence  in  full,  and  a  sep- 
arate narrative  of  the  whole  affair,  more 
candid  and  lucid  than  any  other  which 
I  have  found  in  the  newspapers  or  pam- 
phlets of  the  day.  It  exhibits  that  rarest 
of  all  qualities  in  a  slave -community,  a 
willingness  to  look  facts  in  the  face.  This 
narrative  has  been  faithfully  followed, 
with  the  aid  of  such  cross-lights  as  could 
be  secured  from  many  other  quarters,  in 
preparing  the  present  history. 

The  editor  of  the  first  official  report 
racked  his  brains  to  discover  the  special 
causes  of  the  revolt,  and  never  trusted 
himself  to  allude  to  the  general  one. 
The  negroes  rebelled  because  they  were 
deluded  by  Congressional  eloquence,  or 
because  they  were  excited  by  a  Church 
squabble,  or  because  they  had  been  spoilt 
by  mistaken  indulgences,  such  as  being 
allowed  to  learn  to  read,  "  a  misguided 
benevolence,"  as  he  pronounces  it.  So 
the  Baptist  Convention  seems  to  have 
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thought  it  was  because  they  were  not 
Baptists,  and  an  Episcopal  pamphleteer 
because  they  were  not  Episcopalians.  It 
never  seems  to  occur  to  any  of  these 
spectators  that  these  people  rebelled  sim- 
ply because  they  were  slaves  and  wished 
to  be  free. 

No  doubt,  there  were  enough  special 
torches  with  which  a  man  so  skilful  as 
Denmark  Vesey  could  kindle  up  these 
dusky  powder-magazines ;  but,  after  all, 
the  permanent  peril  lay  in  the  powder. 
So  long  as  that  existed,  everything  was 
incendiary.  Any  torn  scrap  in  the  street 
might  contain  a  Missouri  -  Compromise 
speech,  or  a  report  of  the  last  battle  in 
St.  Domingo,  or  one  of  those  able  let- 
ters of  Boyer's  which  were  winning  the 
praise  of  all,  or  one  of  John  Randolph's 
stirring  speeches  in  England  against  the 
slave-trade.  The  very  newspapers  which 
reported  the  happy  extinction  of  the  in- 
surrection by  the  hanging  of  the  last  con- 
spirator, William  Garner,  reported  also, 
with  enthusiastic  indignation,  the  massa- 
cre of  the  Greeks  at  Constantinople  and 
at  Scio;  and  then  the  Northern  editors, 
breaking  from  their  usual  reticence,  point- 
ed out  the  inconsistency  of  Sputhern  jour- 
nals in  printing,  side  by  side,  denuncia- 
tions of  Mohammedan  slave-sales  and  ad- 
vertisements of  Christian  ones. 

Of  course,  the  insurrection  threw  the 
whole  slavery  question  open  to  the  public. 
"  We  are  sorry  to  see,"  said  the  "  Na- 
tional Intelligencer"  of  August  31st,  "  that 
a  discussion  of  the  hateful  Missouri  ques- 
tion is  likely  to  be  revived,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  allusions  to  its  supposed 
effect  in  producing  the  late  servile  insur- 
rection in  South  Carolina."  A  member 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  South 
Carolina  published  in  the  Baltimore 
"  American  Farmer "  an  essay  urging 
the  encouragement  of  white  laborers,  and 
hinting  at  the  ultimate  abolition  of  slav- 
ery, "  if  it  should  ever  be  thought  desir- 
able." More  boldly  still,  a  pamphlet  ap- 
peared in  Charleston  under  the  signa- 
ture of  "  Achates,"  arguing  with  remark- 
able sagacity  and  force  against  the  whole 
system  of  slave-labor  in  towns,  and  pro- 


posing that  all  slaves  in  Charleston  should 
be  sold  or  transferred  to  the  plantations, 
and  their  places  supplied  by  white  labor. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  many  of  the  facts 
and  arguments  of  Helper's  "  Impending 
Crisis "  anticipated  in  this  courageous 
tract,  written  under  the  pressure  of  a 
crisis  which  had  just  been  so  narrowly 
evaded.  The  author  is  described  in  the 
preface  as  "  a  soldier  and  patriot  of  the 
Revolution,  whose  name,  did  we  feel  our- 
selves at  liberty  to  use  it,  would  stamp  a 
peculiar  weight  and  value  on  his  opin- 
ions." It  was  commonly  attributed  to 
General  Thomas  Pinckney. 

Another  pamphlet  of  the  period,  also 
published  in  Charleston,  recommended  as 
a  practical  cure  for  insurrection  the  copi- 
ous administration  of  Episcopal  Church 
services,  and  the  prohibition  of  negroes 
from  attending  Fourth-of-July  celebra- 
tions. On  this  last  point  it  is  more  con- 
sistent than  most  pro-slavery  arguments. 
"  The  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  white  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  Amer- 
ican Revolution  was  a  family  -  quarrel 
among  equals.  In  this  the  negroes  had 
no  concern;  their  condition  remained, 
and  must  remain,  unchanged.  They 
have  no  more  to  do  with  the  celebration 
of  that  day  than  with  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  on  the  rock  at  Plymouth.  It 
therefore  seems  to  me  improper  to  allow 
these  people  to  be  present  on  these  occa- 
sions. In  our  speeches  and  orations, 
much,  and  sometimes  more  than  is  polit- 
ically necessary,  is  said  about  personal 
liberty,  which  negro  auditors  know  not 
how  to  apply,  except  by  running  the 
parallel  with  their  own  condition.  They 
therefore  imbibe  false  notions  of  their 
own  personal  rights,  and  give  reality  in 
their  minds  to  what  has  no  real  exist- 
ence. The  peculiar  state  of  our  commu- 
nity must  be  steadily  kept  in  view.  This, 
I  am  gratified  to  learn,  will  in  some  meas- 
ure be  promoted  by  the  institution  of  the 
South  Carolina  Association." 

On  the  other  hand,  more  stringent  laws 
became  obviously  necessary  to  keep  down 
the  advancing  intelligence  of  the  Charles- 
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ton  slaves.     Dangerous  knowledge  must  More  than  a  third  of  a  century  has 
be  excluded  from  without  and  from  with-  passed  since,  the  incidents  of  this  true 
in.     For  the  first  end,  the  South  Caroli-  story  closed.     It  has  not  vanished  from 
na  legislature  passed,  in  December,  1822,  the  memories  of  South  Carolinians,  though 
the  act  for  the  imprisonment  of  Northern  the  printed  pages  which  once  told  it  have 
colored  seamen,  which  has  since  produced  been   gradually   withdrawn   from   sight, 
so  much  excitement.    For  the  second  ob-  The  intense  avidity  which  at  first  grasp- 
ject,  the   Grand  Jury,  about  the  same  ed  at  every  incident  of  the  great  insur- 
time,  presented  as  a  grievance  "  the  num-  rectionary  plot  was  succeeded  by  a  dis- 
ber  of  schools  which  are  kept  within  the  taste  for  the  memory  of  the  tale ;  and 
city  by  persons  of  color,"  and  proposed  the  official  reports  which  told  what  slaves 
their  prohibition.      This  was  the  encour-  had  once  planned  and  dared  have  now 
agement  given  to  the  intellectual  prog-  come  to  be  among  the  rarest  of  American 
ress  of  the  slaves;  while,  as  a  reward  for  historical  documents.     In  1841,  a  friend 
betraying  them,  Pensil,  the  free  colored  of  the  writer,  then  visiting  South  Caro- 
man  who  advised  with  Devany,  received  lina,  heard  from  her  hostess  for  the  first 
a  present  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  time  the  events  which  are  recounted  here. 
Devany  himself  had  what  was  rightly  On  asking  to  see  the  reports  of  the  trials, 
judged  to  be  the  higher  gift  of  freedom,  she  was  cautiously  told  that  the  only  copy 
and  was  established  in  business,  with  lib-  in  the  house,  after  being  carefully  kept  for 
eral  means,  as  a  drayman.     He  is  still  years  under  lock  and  key,  had  been  burnt 
living  in  Charleston,  has  thriven  greatly  at  last,  lest  it  should  reach  the  dangerous 
in  his  vocation,  and,  according   to   the  eyes  of  the  slaves.     The  same  thing  had 
newspapers,  enjoys  the  privilege  of  be-  happened,  it  was  added,  in  many  other 
ing  the  only  man  of  property  in  the  State  families.     This  partially  accounts  for  the 
whom  a  special  statute  exempts  from  tax-  great  difficulty  now  to  be  found  in  ob- 
ation.     It  is  something  of  a  privilege,  es-  taining  a  single  copy  of  either  publication ; 
pecially  with  secession  impending.     But  and  this  is  why,  to  the  readers  of  Amer- 
those  whom  he  betrayed  to  death  have  ican  history,  Denmark  Vesey  and  Peter 
been  exempt  from  taxation  longer  than  Poyas  have  been  heretofore  but  the  shad- 
he  has.  ows  of  names. 


NEW  YORK  SEVENTH  REGIMENT. 


OUR  MAECH  TO  WASHINGTON. 


THROUGH   THE   CITY. 

AT  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
Friday,  April  19th,  we  took  our  peace- 
maker, a  neat  twelve-pound  brass  howit- 
zer, down  from  the  Seventh  Regiment 
Armory,  and  stationed  it  in  the  rear  of 
the  building.  The  twin  peacemaker  is 
somewhere  near  us,  but  entirely  hidden 
by  this  enormous  crowd. 

An  enormous  crowd  !  of  both  sexes, 


of  every  age  and  condition.  The  men 
offer  all  kinds  of  truculent  and  patriotic 
hopes ;  the  women  shed  tears,  and  say, 
"  God  bless  you,  boys  ! " 

This  is  a  part  of  the  town  where  bad- 
dish  cigars  prevail.  But  good  or  bad,  I 
am  ordered  to  keep  all  away  from  the 
gun.  So  the  throng  stands  back,  peers 
curiously  over  the  heads  of  its  junior 
members,  and  seems  to  be  taking  the 
measure  of  my  coffin. 
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After  a  patient  hour  of  this,  the  word 
is  given,  we  fall  in,  our  two  guns  find 
their  places  at  the  right  of  the  line  of 
march,  we  move  on  through  the  thicken- 
ing crowd. 

At  a  great  house  on  the  left,  as  we 
pass  the  Astor  Library,  I  see  a  handker- 
chief waving  for  me.  Yes  !  it  is  she  who 
made  the  sandwiches  in  my  knapsack. 
They  were  a  trifle  too  thick,  as  I  after- 
wards discovered,  but  otherwise  perfec- 
tion. Be  these  my  thanks  and  the  thanks 
of  hungry  comrades  who  had  bites  of 
them! 

At  the  corner  of  Great  Jones  Street 
we  halted  for  half  an  hour, — then,  every- 
thing ready,  we  marched  down  Broad- 
way. 

It  was  worth  a  life,  that  march.  Only 
one  who  passed,  as  we  did,  through  that 
tempest  of  cheers,  two  miles  long,  can 
know  the  terrible  enthusiasm  of  the  occa- 
sion. I  could  hardly  hear  the  rattle  of 
our  own  gun-carriages,  and  only  once  or 
twice  the  music  of  our  band  came  to  me 
muffled  and  quelled  by  the  uproar.  We 
knew  now,  if  we  had  not  before  divined 
it,  that  our  great  city  was  with  us  as  one 
man,  utterly  united  in  the  great  cause  we 
were  marching  to  sustain. 

This  grand  fact  I  learned  by  two  senses. 
If  hundreds  of  thousands  roared  it  into 
my  ears,  thousands  slapped  it  into  my 
back.  My  fellow-citizens  smote  me  on 
the  knapsack,  as  I  went  by  at  the  gun- 
rope,  and  encouraged  me  each  in  his  own 
dialect.  "  Bully  for  you  ! "  alternated 
with  benedictions,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  "bullies"  to  one  blessing. 

I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  receive 
more  substantial  tokens  of  sympathy.  But 
there  were  parting  gifts  showered  on  the 
regiment,  enough  to  establish  a  variety- 
shop.  Handkerchiefs,  of  course,  came 
floating  down  upon  us  from  the  windows, 
like  a  snow.  Pretty  little  gloves  pelted 
us  with  love-taps.  The  sterner  sex  forced 
upon  us  pocket-knives  new  and  jagged, 
combs,  soap,  slippers,  boxes  of  matches, 
cigars  by  the  dozen  and  the  hundred, 
pipes  to  smoke  shag  and  pipes  to  smoke 
Latakia,  fruit,  eggs,  and  sandwiches.  One 


fellow  got  a  new  purse  with  ten  bright 
quarter-eagles. 

At  the  corner  of  Grand  Street,  or 
thereabouts,  a  "  bhoy  "  in  red  flannel  shirt 
and  black  dress  pantaloons,  leaning  back 
against  the  crowd  with  Herculean  shoul- 
ders, called  me, — "  Saay,  bully !  take  my 
dorg !  he  's  one  of  the  kind  that  holds  till 
he  draps."  This  gentleman,  with  his  an- 
imal, was  instantly  shoved  back  by  the 
police,  and  the  Seventh  lost  the  "  dorg." 

These  were  the  comic  incidents  of  the 
march,  but  underlying  all  was  the  tragic 
sentiment  that  we  might  have  tragic  work 
presently  to  do.  The  news  of  the  rascal 
attack  in  Baltimore  on  the  Massachusetts 
Sixth  had  just  come  in.  Ours  might  be 
the  same  chance.  If  there  were  any  of 
us  not  in  earnest  before,  the  story  of  the 
day  would  steady  us.  So  we  said  good- 
bye to  Broadway,  moved  down  Cortlandt 
Street  under  a  bower  of  flags,  and  at 
half-past  six  shoved  off  in  the  ferry-boat. 

Everybody  has  heard  how  Jersey  City 
turned  out  and  filled  up  the  Railroad 
Station,  like  an  opera-house,  to  give  God- 
speed to  us  as  a  representative  body,  a 
guaranty  of  the  unquestioning  loyalty  of 
§  the  "  conservative  "  class  in  New  York. 
Everybody  has  heard  how  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  along  the  railroad  line,  stood 
through  the  evening  and  the  night  to 
shout  their  quota  of  good  wishes.  At 
every  station  the  Jerseymen  were  there, 
uproarious  as  Jerseymen,  to  shake  our 
hands  and  wish  us  a  happy  despatch.  I 
think  I  did  not  see  a  rod  of  ground  with- 
out its  man,  from  dusk  till  dawn,  from  the 
Hudson  to  the  Delaware. 

Upon  the  train  we  made  a  jolly  night 
of  it.  All  knew  that  the  more  a  man 
sings,  the  better  he  is  likely  to  fight.  So 
we  sang  more  than  we  slept,  and,  in  fact, 
that  has  been  our  history  ever  since. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

AT  sunrise  we  were  at  the  station  in 
Philadelphia,  and  dismissed  for  an  hour. 
Some  hundreds  of  us  made  up  Broad 
Street  for  the  Lapierre  House  to  break- 
fast. When  I  arrived,  I  found  every 
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place  at  table  filled  and  every  waiter  ten 
deep  with  orders.  So,  being  an  old  cam- 
paigner, I  followed  up  the  stream  of  prov- 
ender to  the  fountain-head,  the  kitchen. 
Half  a  dozen  other  old  campaigners  were 
already  there,  most  hospitably  entertain- 
ed by  the  cooks.  They  served  us,  hot 
and  hot,  with  the  best  of  their  best, 
straight  from  the  gridiron  and  the  pan. 
I  hope,  if  I  live  to  breakfast  again  in  the 
Lapierre  House,  that  I  may  be  allowed 
to  help  myself  and  choose  for  myself  be- 
low-stairs. 

When  we  rendezvoused  at  the  train, 
we  found  that  the  orders  were  for  every 
man  to  provide  himself  three  days'  ra- 
tions in  the  neighborhood,  and  be  ready 
for  a  start  at  a  moment's  notice. 

A  mountain  of  bread  was  already  piled 
up  in  the  station.  I  stuck  my  bayonet 
through  a  stout  loaf,  and,  with  a  dozen 
comrades  armed  in  the  same  way,  went 
foraging  about  for  other  vivers. 

It  is  a  poor  part  of  Philadelphia  ;  but 
whatever  they  had  in  the  shops  or  the 
houses  seemed  to  be  at  our  disposition. 

I  stopped  at  a  corner  shop  to  ask  for 
pork,  and  was  amicably  assailed  by  an 
earnest  dame, — Irish,  I  am  pleased  to  say. 
She  thrust  her  last  loaf  upon  me,  and 
sighed  that  it  was  not  baked  that  morn- 
ing for  my  "  honor's  service." 

A  little  farther  on,  two  kindly  Quaker 
ladies  compelled  me  to  step  in.  "  What 
could  they  do  ? "  they  asked  eagerly. 
"  They  had  no  meat  in  the  house ;  but 
could  we  eat  eggs  ?  They  had  in  the 
house  a  dozen  and  a  half,  new-laid."  So 
the  pot  to  the  fire,  and  the  eggs  boiled, 
and  bagged  by  myself  and  that  tall  Sax- 
on, my  friend  E.,  of  the  Sixth  Company. 
While  the  eggs  simmered,  the  two  ladies 
thee-ed  us  prayerfully  and  tearfully,  hop- 
ing that  God  would  save  our  country 
from  blood,  unless  blood  must  be  shed  to 
preserve  Law  and  Liberty. 

Nothing  definite  from  Baltimore  when 
we  returned  to  the  station.  We  stood 
by,  waiting  orders.  About  noon  the 
Eighth  Massachusetts  Regiment  took  the 
train  southward.  Our  regiment  was 

O 

ready  to  a  man  to  try  its  strength  with 


the  Plug  Uglies.  If  there  had  been  any 
voting  on  the  subject,  the  plan  to  follow 
the  straight  road  to  Washington  would 
have  been  accepted  by  acclamation.  But 
the  higher  powers  deemed  that  "the 
longest  way  round  was  the  shortest  way 
home,"  and  no  doubt  their  decision  was 
wise.  The  event  proved  it. 

At  two  o'clock  came  the  word  to  "  fall 
in."  We  handled  our  howitzers  again, 

O  ' 

and  marched  down  Jefferson  Avenue  to 
the  steamer  "  Boston  "  to  embark. 

To  embark  for  what  port  ?  For  Wash- 
ington, of  course,  finally;  but  by  what 
route  ?  That  was  to  remain  in  doubt  to 
us  privates  for  a  day  or  two. 

The  Boston  is  a  steamer  of  the  out- 
side line  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 
She  just  held  our  legion.  We  tramped 
on  board,  and  were  allotted  about  the 
craft  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  story. 
We  took  tents,  traps,  and  grub  on  board, 
and  steamed  away  down  the  Delaware  in 
the  sweet  afternoon  of  April.  If  ever 
the  heavens  smiled  fair  weather  on  any 
campaign,  they  have  done  so  on  ours. 

THE  "BOSTON." 

SOLDIERS  on  shipboard  are  proverbi- 
ally fish  out  of  water.  We  could  not  be 
called  by  the  good  old  nickname  of  "  lob- 
sters "  by  the  crew.  Our  gray  jackets 
saved  the  sobriquet.  But  we  flounder- 
ed about  the  crowded  vessel  like  boiling 
victims  in  a  pot.  At  last  we  found  our 
places,  and  laid  ourselves  about  the  decks 
to  tan  or  bronze  or  burn  scarlet,  accord- 
ing to  complexion.  There  were  plenty 
of  cheeks  of  lobster-hue  before  next  even- 
ing on  the  Boston. 

A  thousand  young  fellows  turned  loose 
on  shipboard  were  sure  to  make  them- 
selves merry.  Let  the  reader  imagine 
that !  We  were  like  any  other  excur- 
sionists, except  that  the  stacks  of  bright 
guns  were  always  present  to  remind  us 
of  our  errand,  and  regular  guard-mount- 
ing and  drill  went  on  all  the  time.  The 
young  citizens  growled  or  laughed  at  the 
minor  hardships  of  the  hasty  outfit,  and 
toughened  rapidly  to  business. 
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Sunday,  the  21st,  was  a  long  and  some- 
what anxious  day.  While  we  were  bowl- 
ing along  in  the  sweet  sunshine  and  sweet- 
er moonlight  of  the  halcyon  time,  Uncle 
Sam  might  be  dethroned  by  somebody  in 
buckram,  or  Baltimore  burnt  by  the  boys 
from  Lynn  and  Marblehead,  revenging 
the  massacre  of  their  fellows.  Every  one 
begins  to  comprehend  the  fiery  eager- 
ness of  men  who  live  in  historic  times. 
"  I  wish  I  had  control  of  chain-lightning 
for  a  few  minutes,"  says  O.,  the  droll  fel- 
low of  our  company.  "  I  'd  make  it  come 
thick  and  heavy  and  knock  spots  out  of 
Secession." 

At  early  dawn  of  Monday  the  22d,  af- 
ter feeling  along  slowly  all  night,  we  see 
the  harbor  of  Annapolis.  A  frigate  with 
sails  unbent  lies  at  anchor.  She  flies  the 
stars  and  stripes.  Hurrah  ! 

A  large  steamboat  is  aground  farther 
in.  As  soon  as  we  can  see  anything,  we 
catch  the  glitter  of  bayonets  on  board. 

By-and-by  boats  come  off,  and  we  get 
news  that  the  steamer  is  the  "  Maryland," 
a  ferry-boat  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  Railroad.  The  Massachusetts 
Eighth  Regiment  had  been  just  in  time 
to  seize  her  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Chesapeake.  They  learned  that  she  was 
to  be  carried  off  by  the  crew  and  leave 
them  blockaded.  So  they  shot  their 
Zouaves  ahead  as  skirmishers.  The  fine 
fellows  rattled  on  board,  and  before  the 
steamboat  had  time  to  take  a  turn  or  op- 
en a  valve,  she  was  held  by  Massachusetts 
in  trust  for  Uncle  Sam.  Hurrah  for  the 
most  important  prize  thus  far  in  the  war ! 
It  probably  saved  the  "  Constitution," 
"  Old  Ironsides,"  from  capture  by  the 
traitors.  It  probably  saved  Annapolis, 
and  kept  Maryland  open  without  blood- 
shed. 

As  soon  as  the  Massachusetts  Regiment 
had  made  prize  of  the  ferry-boat,  a  call 
was  made  for  engineers  to  run  her.  Some 
twenty  men  at  once  stepped  to  the  front. 
We  of  the  New  York  Seventh  afterwards 
concluded  that  whatever  was  needed  in 
the  way  of  skill  or  handicraft  could  be 
found  among  those  brother  Yankees. 
They  were  the  men  to  make  armies  of. 


They  could  tailor  for  themselves,  shoe 
themselves,  do  their  own  blacksniithing, 
gunsmithing,  and  all  other  work  that  calls 
for  sturdy  arms  and  nimble  fingers.  In 
fact,  I  have  such  profound  confidence  in 
the  universal  accomplishment  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Eighth,  that  I  have  no  doubt, 
if  the  order  were,  "  Poets  to  the  front ! " 
"  Painters  present  arms ! "  "  Sculptors 
charge  bagonets!"  a  baker's  dozen  out 
of  every  company  would  respond. 

Well,  to  go  on  with  their  story,  —  when 
they  had  taken  their  prize,  they  drove 
her  straight  down -stream  to  Annapolis, 
the  nearest  point  to  Washington.  There 
they  found  the  Naval  Academy  in  dan- 
ger of  attack,  and  Old  Ironsides  —  serv- 
ing as  a  practice-ship  for  the  future  mid- 
shipmen—  also  exposed.  The  call  was 
now  for  seamen  to  man  the  old  craft  and 
save  her  from  a  worse  enemy  than  her 
prototype  met  in  the  "  Guerriere."  Sea- 
men ?  Of  course  !  They  were  Marble- 
head  men,  Gloucester  men,  Beverly  men, 
seamen  all,  par  excellence!  They  clap- 
ped on  the  frigate  to  aid  the  middies,  and 
by-and-by  started  her  out  into  the  stream. 
In  doing  this  their  own  pilot  took  the 
chance  to  run  them  purposely  on  a  shoal 
in  the  intricate  channel.  A  great  error 
of  judgment  on  his  part !  as  he  perceived, 
when  he  found  himself  in  irons  and  in 
confinement.  "  The  days  of  trifling  with 
traitors  are  over ! "  think  the  Eighth  Regi- 
ment of  Massachusetts. 

But  there  they  were,  hard  and  fast  on 
the  shoal,  when  we  came  up.  Nothing  to 
nibble  on  but  knobs  of  anthracite.  Noth- 
ing to  sleep  on  softer  or  cleaner  than  coal- 
dust.  Nothing  to  drink  but  the  brack- 
ish water  under  their  keel.  "  Rather 
rough ! "  as  they  afterward  patiently  told 
us. 

Meantime  the  Constitution  had  got  hold 
of  a  tug,  and  was  making  her  way  to  an 
anchorage  where  her  guns  commanded 
everything  and  everybody.  Good  and 
true  men  chuckled  greatly  over  this.  The 
stars  and  stripes  also  were  still  up  at  the 
fort  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

Our  dread,  that,  while  we  were  off  at 
sea,  some  great  and  perhaps  fatal  harm 
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had  been  suffered,  was  greatly  lightened 
by  these  good  omens.  If  Annapolis  was 
safe,  why  not  Washington  safe  also  ?  If 
treachery  had  got  head  at  the  capital, 
would  not  treachery  have  reached  out  its 
hand  and  snatched  this  doorway  ?  These 
were  our  speculations  as  we  began  to  dis- 
cern objects,  before  we  heard  news. 

But  news  came  presently.  Boats  pull- 
ed off  to  us.  Our  officers  were  put  into 
communication  with  the  shore.  The  scan- 
ty facts  of  our  position  became  known 
from  man  to  man.  We  privates  have 
greatly  the  advantage  in  battling  with 
the  doubt  of  such  a  time.  We  know  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  rumors.  Or- 
ders are  what  we  go  by.  And  orders  are 
Facts. 

We  lay  a  long,  lingering  day,  off  An- 
napolis. The  air  was  full  of  doubt,  and 
we  were  eager  to  be  let  loose.  All  this 
while  the  Maryland  stuck  fast  on  the  bar. 
We  could  see  them,  half  a  mile  off,  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  lighten  her.  The  sol- 
diers tramped  forward  and  aft,  danced 
on  her  decks,  shot  overboard  a  heavy 
baggage-truck.  We  saw  them  start  the 
truck  for  the  stern  with  a  cheer.  It  crash- 
ed down.  One  end  stuck  in  the  mud. 
The  other  fell  back  and  rested  on  the 
boat.  They  went  at  it  with  axes,  and 
presently  it  was  clear. 

As  the  tide  rose,  we  gave  our  ground- 
ed friends  a  lift  with  a  hawser.  No  go ! 
The  Boston  tugged  in  vain.  We  got  near 
enough  to  see  the  whites  of  the  Massachu- 
setts eyes,  and  their  unlucky  faces  and 
uniforms  all  grimy  with  their  lodgings  in 
the  coal-dust.  They  could  not  have  been 
blacker,  if  they  had  been  breathing  battle- 
smoke  and  dust  all  day.  That  experience 
was  clear  gain  to  them. 

By-and-by,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the 
impatient  Seventh,  the  Boston  was  head- 
ed for  shore.  Never  speak  ill  of  the 
beast  you  bestraddle  !  Therefore  requi- 
escat  Boston !  may  her  ribs  lie  light  on 
soft  sand  when  she  goes  to  pieces !  may 
her  engines  be  cut  up  into  bracelets  for 
the  arms  of  the  patriotic  fair !  good-bye 
to  her,  dear  old,  close,  dirty,  slow  coach ! 
She  served  her  country  well  in  a  moment 


of  trial.  Who  knows  but  she  saved  it  ? 
It  was  a  race  to  see  who  should  first  get 
to  Washington, —  and  we  and  the  Vir- 
ginia mob,  in  alliance  with  the  District 
mob,  were  perhaps  nip  and  tuck  for  the 
goal. 

ANNAPOLIS. 

So  the  Seventh  Regiment  landed  and 
took  Annapolis.  We  were  the  first  troops 
ashore. 

The  middies  of  the  Naval  Academy 
no  doubt  believe  tnat  they  had  their 
quarters  secure.  The  Massachusetts  boys 
are  satisfied  that  they  first  took  the  town 
in  charge.  And  so  they  did. 

But  the  Seventh  took  it  a  little  more. 
Not,  of  course,  from  its  loyal  men,  but 
for  its  loyal  men, — for  loyal  Maryland, 
and  for  the  Union. 

Has  anybody  seen  Annapolis  ?  .  It  is  a 
picturesque  old  place,  sleepy  enough,  and 
astonished  to  find  itself  wide-awaked  by 
a  war  and  obliged  to  take  responsibility 
and  share  for  good  and  ill  in  the  move- 
ment of  its  time.  The  buildings  of  the 
Naval  Academy  stand  parallel  with  the 
river  Severn,  with  a  green  plateau  to- 
ward the  water  and  a  lovely  green  lawn 
toward  the  town.  All  the  scene  was  fresh 
and  fair  with  April,  and  I  fancied,  as  the 
Boston  touched  the  wharf,  that  I  discern- 
ed the  sweet  fragrance  of  apple-blossoms 
coming  with  the  spring-time  airs. 

I  hope  that  the  companies  of  the  Sev- 
enth, should  the  day  arrive,  will  charge 
upon  horrid  batteries  or  serried  ranks 
with  as  much  alacrity  as  they  marched 
ashore  on  the  greensward  of  the  Naval 
Academy.  We  disembarked,  and  were 
halted  in  line  between  the  buildings  and 
the  river. 

Presently,  while  we  stood  at  ease,  peo- 
ple began  to  arrive, — some  with  smallish 
fruit  to  sell,  some  with  smaller  news  to 
give.  Nobody  knew  whether  Washington 
was  taken.  Nobody  knew  whether  Jeff. 
Davis  was  now  spitting  in  the  Presiden- 
tial spittoon,  and  scribbling  his  distiches 
with  the  nib  of  the  Presidential  goose- 
quill.  We  were  absolutely  in  doubt  wheth- 
er a  seemingly  inoffensive  knot  of  rustics, 
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on  a  mound  without  the  inclosure,  might 
not,  at  tap  of  drum,  unmask  a  battery  of 
giant  columbiads,  and  belch  blazes  at  us, 
raking  our  line. 

Nothing  so  entertaining  happened.  It 
was  a  parade,  not  a  battle.  At  sunset 
our  band  played  strains  sweet  enough  to 
pacify  all  Secession,  if  Secession  had  mu- 
sic in  its  soul.  Coffee,  hot  from  the  cop- 
pers of  the  Naval  School,  and  biscuit 
were  served  out  to  us ;  and  while  we  sup- 
ped, *we  talked  with  our  visitors,  such  as 
were  allowed  to  approach. 

First  the  boys  of  the  School  —  fine 
little  blue -jackets  —  had  their  story  to 
tell. 

"  Do  you  see  that  white  farm-house, 
across  the  river  ?  "  says  a  brave  pigmy 
of  a  chap  in  navy  uniform.  "  That  is 
head-quarters  for  Secession.  They  were 
going  to  take  the  School  from  us,  Sir,  and 
the  frigate ;  but  we  've  got  ahead  of  'em, 
now  you  and  the  Massachusetts  boys  have 
come  down,"  —  and  he  twinkled  all  over 
with  delight.  "  We  can't  study  any  more. 
We  are  on  guard  all  the  time.  We  've 
got  howitzers,  too,  and  we  'd  like  you  to 
see,  to-morrow,  on  drill,  how  we  can  han- 
dle 'em.  One  of  their  boats  came  by  our 
sentry  last  night,"  (a  sentry  probably  five 
feet  high,)  "  and  he  blazed  away,  Sir.  So 
they  thought  they  wouldn't  try  us  that 
time." 

It  was  plain  that  these  young  souls  had 
been  well  tried  by  the  treachery  about 
them.  They,  too,  had  felt  the  pang  of  the 
disloyalty  of  comrades.  Nearly  a  hun- 
dred of  the  boys  had  been  spoilt  by  the 
base  example  of  their  elders  in  the  re- 
pudiating States,  and  had  resigned. 

After  the  middies,  came  anxious  citi- 
zens from  the  town.  Scared,  all  of  them. 
Now  that  we  were  come  and  assured  them 
that  persons  and  property  were  to  be  pro- 
tected, they  ventured  to  speak  of  the  dis- 
gusting tyranny  to  which  they,  American 
citizens,  had  been  subjected.  We  came 
into  contact  here  with  utter  social  anar- 
chy. No  man,  unless  he  was  ready  to 
risk  assault,  loss  of  property,  exile,  dared 
to  act  or  talk  like  a  freeman.  "  This 
great  wrong  must  be  righted,"  think  the 


Seventh  Regiment,  as  one  man.  So  we 
tried  to  reassure  the  Annapolitans  that 
we  meant  to  do  our  duty  as  the  nation's 
armed  police,  and  mob-law  was  to  be  put 
down,  so  far  as  we  could  do  it. 

Here,  too,  voices  of  war  met  us.  The 
country  was  stirred  up.  If  the  rural  pop- 
ulation did  not  give  us  a  bastard  imitation 
of  Lexington  and  Concord,  as  we  tried 
to  gain  Washington,  all  Pluguglydom 
would  treat  us  a  la  Plugugly  somewhere 
near  the  junction  of  the  Annapolis  and 
Baltimore  and  Washington  Eailroad.  The 
Seventh  must  be  ready  to  shoot. 

At  dusk  we  were  marched  up  to  the 
Academy  and  quartered  about  in  the 
buildings,  —  some  in  the  fort,  some  in  the 
recitation -halls.  We  lay  down  on  our 
blankets  and  knapsacks.  Up  to  this  time 
our  sleep  and  diet  had  been  severely 
scanty. 

We  stayed  all  next  day  at  Annapolis. 
The  Boston  brought  the  Massachusetts 
Eighth  ashore  that  night.  Poor  fellows ! 

O  O 

what  a  figure  they  cut,  when  we  found 
them  bivouacked  on  the  Academy  grounds 
next  morning !  To  begin :  They  had  come 
off  in  hot  patriotic  haste,  half-uniformed 
and  half-outfitted.  Finding  that  Baltimore 
had  been  taken  by  its  own  loafers  and 
traitors,  and  that  the  Chesapeake  ferry 
was  impracticable,  had  obliged  them  to 
change  line  of  march.  They  were  out 
of  grub.  They  were  parched  dry  for 
want  of  water  on  the  ferry-boat.  No- 
body could  decipher  Caucasian,  much 
less  Bunker-Hill  Yankee,  in  their  grimy 


visages. 


But,  hungry,  thirsty,  grimy,  these  fel- 
lows were  GRIT. 

Massachusetts  ought  to  be  proud  of 
such  hardy,  cheerful,  faithful  sons. 

We  of  the  Seventh  are  proud,  for  .our 
part,  that  it  was  our  privilege  to  share 
our  rations  with  them,  and  to  begin  a  fra- 
ternization which  grows  closer  every  day 
and  will  be  historical. 

But  I  must  make  a  shorter  story.  We 
drilled  and  were  reviewed  that  morning 
on  the  Academy  parade.  In  the  after- 
noon the  Naval  School  paraded  their  last 
before  they  gave  up  their  barracks  to  the 
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coming  soldiery.  So  ended  the  23d  of 
April. 

Midnight,  24th.  We  were  rattled  up 
by  an  alarm,  —  perhaps  a  sham  one,  to 
keep  us  awake  and  lively.  In  a  moment, 
the  whole  regiment  was  in  order  of  battle 
in  the  moonlight  on  the  parade.  It  was 
a  most  brilliant  spectacle,  as  company 
after  company  rushed  forward,  with  rifles 
glittering,  to  take  their  places  in  the  array. 

After  this  pretty  spirt,  we  were  ration- 
ed with  pork,  beef,  and  bread  for  three 
days,  and  ordered  to  be  ready  to  march 
on  the  instant 


WHAT    THE    MASSACHUSETTS     EIGHTH 
HAD   BEEN  DOING. 

MEANTIME  General  Butler's  command, 
the  Massachusetts  Eighth,  had  been  busy 
knocking  disorder  in  the  head. 

Presently  after  their  landing,  and  be- 
fore they  were  refreshed,  they  pushed 
companies  out  to  occupy  the  railroad- 
track  beyond  the  town. 

They  found  it  torn  up.  No  doubt  the 
scamps  who  did  the  shabby  job  fancied 
that  there  would  be  no  more  travel  that 
way  until  strawberry -time.  They  fan- 
cied the  Yankees  would  sit  down  on  the 
fences  and  begin  to  whittle  white-oak 
toothpicks,  darning  the  rebels,  through 
their  noses,  meanwhile. 

I  know  these  men  of  the  Eighth  can 
whittle,  and  I  presume  they  can  say 
"  Darn  it,"  if  occasion  requires ;  but  just 
now  track-laying  was  the  business  on 
hand. 

"  Wanted,  experienced  track-layers ! " 
was  the  word  along  the  files. 

All  at  once  the  line  of  the  road  be- 
came densely  populated  with  experienced 
track-layers,  fresh  from  Massachusetts. 

Presto  change!  the  rails  were  relaid, 
spiked,  and  the  roadway  levelled  and 
better  ballasted  than  any  road  I  ever 
saw  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 
"We  must  leave  a  good  job  for  these 
folks  to  model  after,"  say  the  Massachu- 
setts Eighth. 

A  track  without  a  train  is  as  useless  as 
a  gun  without  a  man.  Train  and  engine 


must  be  had.  "  Uncle  Sam's  mails  and 
troops  cannot  be  stopped  another  min- 
ute," our  energetic  friends  conclude.  So 
—  the  railroad  company's  people  being 
either  frightened  or  false  —  in  marches 
Massachusetts  to  the  station.  "  We,  the 
People  of  the  United  States,  want  roll- 
ing-stock for  the  use  of  the  Union," 
they  said,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

The  engine  —  a  frowzy  machine  at  the 
best  —  had  been  purposely  disabled. 

Here  appeared  the  deus  ex  machina, 
Charles  Homans,  Beverly  Light  Guard, 
Company  E,  Eighth  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment. 

That  is  the  man,  name  and  titles  in 
full,  and  he  deserves  well  of  his  coun- 
try. 

He  took  a  quiet  squint  at  the  engine,  — 
it  was  as  helpless  as  a  boned  turkey,  — 
and  he  found  "  Charles  Homans,  his 
mark,"  written  all  over  it. 

The  old  rattletrap  was  an  old  friend. 
Charles  Homans  had  had  a  share  in 
building  it.  The  machine  and  the  man 
said,  "  How  d'y'  do  ?  "  at  once.  Homans 
called  for  a  gang  of  engine-builders.  Of 
course  they  swarmed  out  of  the  ranks. 
They  passed  their  hands  over  the  loco- 
motive a  few  times,  and  presently  it  was 
ready  to  whistle  and  wheeze  and  rumble 
and  gallop,  as  if  no  traitor  had  ever  tried 
to  steal  the  go  and  the  music  out  of  it. 

This  had  all  been  done  during  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  23d.  During  the  night, 
the  renovated  engine  was  kept  cruising 
up  and  down  the  track  to  see  all  clear. 
Guards  of  the  Eighth  were  also  posted 
to  protect  passage. 

Our  commander  had,  I  presume,  been 
cooperating  with  General  Butler  in  this 
business.  The  Naval  Academy  author- 
ities had  given  us  every  despatch  and 
assistance,  and  the  middies,  frank,  per- 
sonal hospitality.  The  day  was  halcyon, 
the  grass  was  green  and  soft,  the  apple- 
trees  were  just  in  blossom  :  it  was  a  day 
to  be  remembered. 

Many  of  us  will  remember  it,  and 
show  the  marks  of  it  for  months,  as  the 
day  we  had  our  heads  cropped.  By 
evening  there  was  hardly  one  poll  in 
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the  Seventh  tenable  by  anybody's  grip. 
Most  sat  in  the  shade  and  were  shorn  by 
a  barber.  A  few  were  honored  with  a 
clip  by  the  artist  hand  of  the  petit  capo- 
ral  of  our  Engineer  Company. 

While  I  rattle  off  these  trifling  details, 
let  me  not  fail  to  call  attention  to  the 
grave  service  done  by  our  regiment,  by 
its  arrival,  at  the  nick  of  time,  at  Anna- 
polis. No  clearer  special  Providence 
could  have  happened.  The  country- 
people  of  the  traitor  sort  were  aroused. 
Baltimore  and  its  mob  were  but  two 
hours  away.  The  Constitution  had  been 
hauled  out  of  reach  of  a  rush  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts men,  —  first  on  the  ground, — 
but  was  half-manned  and  not  fully  secure. 
And  there  lay  the  Maryland,  helpless  on 
the  shoal,  with  six  or  seven  hundred  souls 
on  board,  so  near  the  shore  that  the  late 
Captain  Rynders's  gun  could  have  sunk 
her  from  some  ambush. 

Yes !  the  Seventh  Regiment  at  An- 
napolis was  the  Right  Man  in  the  Right 
Place  ! 


OUR   MORNING   MARCH.    ' 

REVEILLE.  As  nobody  pronounces 
this  word  a  la  franpaise,  as  everybody 
calls  it  "  Revelee,"  why  not  drop  it,  as  an 
affectation,  and  translate  it  the  "  Stir 
your  Stumps,"  the  "  Peel  your  Eyes,"  the 
"  Tumble  Up,"  or  literally  the  "  Wake  "  ? 

Our  snorers  had  kept  up  this  call  so 
lustily  since  midnight,  that,  when  the 
drums  sounded  it,  we  were  all  ready. 

The  Sixth  and  Second  Companies,  un- 
der Captain  Nevers,  are  detached  to  lead 
the  van.  I  see  my  brother  Billy  march 
off  with  the  Sixth,  into  the  dusk,  half- 
moonlight,  half-dawn,  and  hope  that  no 
beggar  of  a  Secessionist  will  get  a  pat 
shot  at  him,  by  the  roadside,  without  his 
getting  a  chance  to  let  fly  in  return. 
Such  little  possibilities  intensify  the  ear- 
nest detestation  we  feel  for  the  treasons 
we  come  to  resist  and  to  punish.  There 
will  be  some  bitter  work  done,  if  we  ever 
get  to  blows  in  this  war,  —  this  needless, 
reckless,  brutal  assault  upon  the  mildest 
of  all  governments. 


Before  the  main  body  of  the  regiment 
marches,  we  learn  that  the  "  Baltic  "  and 
other  transports  came  in  last  night  with 
troops  from  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, enough  to  hold  Annapolis  against 
a  square  league  of  Plug  Uglies.  We  do 
not  go  on  without  having  our  rear  pro- 
tected and  our  communications  open.  It 
is  strange  to  be  compelled  to  think  of 
these  things  in  peaceful  America.  But 
we  really  knew  little  more  of  the  country 
before  us  than  Cortes  knew  of  Mexico. 
I  have  since  learned  from  a  high  offi- 
cial, that  thirteen  different  messengers 
were  despatched  from  Washington  in  the 
interval  of  anxiety  while  the  Seventh 
was  not  forthcoming,  and  only  one  got 
through. 

At  half-past  seven  we  take  up  our  line 
of  march,  pass  out  of  the  charming 
grounds  of  the  Academy,  and  move 
through  the  quiet,  rusty,  picturesque  old 
town.  It  has  a  romantic  dulness  —  An- 
napolis —  which  deserves  a  parting  com- 
pliment. 

Although  we  deem  ourselves  a  fine-look- 
ing set,  although  our  belts  are  blanched 
with  pipe-clay  and  our  rifles  shine  sharp 
in  the  sun,  yet  the  townspeople  stare  at 
us  in  a  dismal  silence.  They  have  al- 
ready the  air  of  men  quelled  by  a  despot- 
ism. None  can  trust  his  neighbor.  If 
he  dares  to  be  loyal,  he  must  take  his 
life  into  his  hands.  Most  would  be  loy- 
al, if  they  dared.  But  the  system  of  so- 
*  ciety  which  has  ended  in  this  present 
chaos  has  gradually  eliminated  the  brav- 
est and  best  men.  They  have  gone  in 
search  of  Freedom  and  Prosperity  ;  and 
now  the  bullies  cow  the  weaker  brothers. 
"  There  must  be  an  end  of  this  mean  tyr- 
anny," think  the  Seventh,  as  they  march 
through  old  Annapolis  and  see  how  sick 
the  town  is  with  doubt  and  alarm. 

Outside  the  town,  we  strike  the  rail- 
road and  move  along,  the  howitzers  in 
front,  bouncing  over  the  sleepers.  When 
our  line  is  fully  disengaged  from  the  town, 
we  halt. 

Here  the  scene  is  beautiful.  The  van 
rests  upon  a  high  embankment,  with  a 
pool  surrounded  by  pine-trees  on  the 
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right,  green  fields  on  the  left.  Cattle  are 
feeding  quietly  about.  The  air  sings 
with  birds.  The  chestnut-leaves  sparkle. 
Frogs  whistle  in  the  warm  spring  morn- 
ing. The  regiment  groups  itself  along 
the  bank  and  the  cutting.  Several  Mary- 
landers  of  the  half-price  age  —  under 
twelve  —  come  gaping  up  to  see  us  harm- 
less invaders.  Each  of  these  young  gen- 
try is  armed  with  a  dead  spring  frog, 
perhaps  by  way  of  tribute.  And  here  — 
hollo !  here  comes  Horace  Greeley  in 
propria  persona  I  He  marches  through 
our  groups  with  the  Greeley  walk,  the 
Greeley  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  the 
Greeley  white  coat  on  his  shoulders,  his 
trousers  much  too  short,  and  an  ab- 
sorbed, abstracted  demeanor.  Can  it  be 
Horace,  reporting  for  himself?  No  ;  this 
is  a  Maryland  production,  and  a  little 
disposed  to  be  sulky. 

After  a  few  minutes*  halt,  we  hear  the 
whistle  of  the  engine.  This  machine  is 
also  an  historic  character  in  the  war. 

Remember  it !  "  J.  H.  Nicholson  "  is  its 
name.  Charles  Homans  drives,  and  on 
either  side  stands  a  sentry  with  fixed  bay- 
onet. New  spectacles  for  America  !  But 
it  is  grand  to  know  that  the  bayonets  are 
to  protect,  not  to  assail,  Liberty  and  Law. 

The  train  leads  off.  We  follow,  by 
the  track.  Presently  the  train  returns. 
We  pass  it  and  trudge  on  in  light  march- 
ing order,  carrying  arms,  blankets,  haver- 
sacks, and  canteens.  Our  knapsacks  are 
upon  the  train. 

Fortunate  for  our  backs  that  they  do 
not  have  to  bear  any  more  burden  !  For 
the  day  grows  sultry.  It  is  one  of  those 
breezeless  baking  days  which  brew  thun- 
der-gusts. We  march  on  for  some  four 
miles,  when,  coming  upon  the  guards  of 
the  Massachusetts  Eighth,  our  howitzer 
is  ordered  to  fall  out  and  wait  for  the 
train.  With  a  comrade  of  the  Artillery, 
I  am  placed  on  guard  over  it. 


GUARD  WITH  HOWITZER  NO.  TWO. 

HENRY  BONNELL  is  my  fellow-sentry. 
He,  like  myself,  is  an  old  campaigner  in 
such  campaigns  as  our  generation  has 


known.  So  we  talk  California,  Oregon, 
Indian  life,  the  Plains,  keeping  our  eyes 
peeled  meanwhile,  and  ranging  the  coun- 
try. Men  that  will  tear  up  track  are 
quite  capable  of  picking  off  a  sentry.  A 
giant  chestnut  gives  us  little  dots  of  shade 
from  its  pigmy  leaves.  The  country  about 
us  is  open  and  newly  ploughed.  Some  of 
the  worm-fences  are  new,  'and  ten  rails 
high ;  but  the  farming  is  careless,  and  the 
soil  thin. 

Two  of  the  Massachusetts  men  come 
back  to  the  gun  while  we  are  standing 
there.  One  is  my  friend  Stephen  Mor- 
ris, of  Marblehead,  Sutton  Light  Infan- 
try. I  had  shared  my  breakfast  yesterday 
with  Stephe.  So  we  refraternize. 

His  business  is,  —  "I  make  shoes  in 
winter  and  fishin'  in  summer."  He  gives 
me  a  few  facts,  —  suspicious  persons  seen 
about  the  track,  men  on  horseback  in 
the  distance.  One  of  the  Massachusetts 
guard  last  night  challenged  his  captain. 
Captain  replied,  "  Officer  of  the  night." 
Whereupon,  says  Stephe,  "  The  recruit 
let  squizzle  and  jest  missed  his  ear." 
He  then  related  to  me  the  incident  of 
the  railroad  station.  "  The  first  tiling 
they  know'd,"  says  he,  "  we  bit  right  into 
the  depot  and  took  charge."  "I  don't 
mind,"  Stephe  remarked, —  "  I  don't  mind 
life,  nor  yit  death ;  but  whenever  I  see  a 
Massachusetts  boy,  I  stick  by  him,  and  if 
them  Secessionists  attackt  us  to-night, 
or  any  other  time,  they  '11  git  in  debt." 

Whistle,  again  !  and  the  train  appears. 
We  are  ordered  to  ship  our  howitzer  on 
a  platform  car.  The  engine  pushes  us 
on.  This  train  brings  our  light  baggage 
and  the  rear  guard. 

A  hundred  yards  farther  on  is  a  deli- 
cious fresh  spring  below  the  bank.  While 
the  train  halts,  Stephe  Morris  rushes 
down  to  fill  my  canteen.  "  This  a'n't 
like  Marblehead,"  says  Stephe,  panting 
up- ;  "  but  a  man  that  can  shin  up  them 
rocks  can  git  right  over  this  sand." 

The  train  goes  slowly  on,  as  a  rickety 
train  should.  At  intervals  we  see  the 
fresh  spots  of  track  just  laid  by  our  Yan- 
kee friends.  Near  the  sixth  mile,  we 
began  to  overtake  hot  and  uncomfort- 
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able  squads  of  our  fellows.  The  unsea- 
sonable heat  of  this  most  breathless  day 
was  too  much  for  many  of  the  younger 
men,  unaccustomed  to  rough  work,  and 
weakened  by  want  of  sleep  and  irregu- 
lar food  in  our  hurried  movements  thus 
far. 

Charles  Homans's  private  carriage  was, 
however,  ready  to  pick  up  tired  men,  hot 
men,  thirsty  men,  men  with  corns,  or 
men  with  blisters.  They  tumbled  into 
the  train  in  considerable  numbers. 

An  enemy  that  dared  could  have  made 
a  moderate  bag  of  stragglers  at  this  time. 
But  they  would  not  have  been  allowed 
to  straggle,  if  any  enemy  had  been  about. 
By  this  time  we  were  convinced  that  no 
attack  was  to  be  expected  in  this  part  of 
the  way. 

The  main  body  of  the  regiment,  un- 
der Major  Shaler,  a  tall,  soldierly  fellow, 
with  a  moustache  of  the  fighting-color, 
tramped  on  their  own  pins  to  the  water- 
ing-place, eight  miles  or  so  from  Annapo- 
lis. There  troops  and  train  came  to  a  halt, 
with  the  news  that  a  bridge  over  a  coun- 
try road  was  broken  a  mile  farther  on. 

It  had  been  distinctly  insisted  upon,  in 
the  usual  Southern  style,  that  we  were 
not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  through  Mary- 
land, and  that  we  were  to  be  "  welcomed 
to  hospitable  graves."  The  broken  bridge 
was  a  capital  spot  for  a  skirmish.  Why 
not  look  for  it  here  ? 

We  looked ;  but  got  nothing.  The 
rascals  could  skulk  about  by  night,  tear 
up  rails,  and  hide  them  where  they  might 
be  found  by  a  man  with  half  an  eye,  or 
half-destroy  a  bridge  ;  but  there  was  no 
shoot  in  them.  They  have  not  faith 
enough  in  their  cause  to  risk  their  lives 
for  it,  even  behind  a  tree  or  from  one  of 
these  thickets,  choice  spots  for  ambush. 

So  we  had  no  battle  there,  but  a  bat- 
tle of  the  elements.  The  volcanic  heat 
of  the  morning  was  followed  by  a  furious 
storm  of  wind  and  a  smart  shower.  The 
regiment  wrapped  themselves  in  their 
blankets  and  took  their  wetting  with 
more  or  less  satisfaction.  They  were  re- 
ceiving samples  of  all  the  different  little 
miseries  of  a  campaign. 

VOL.  VII.  48 


And  here  let  me  say  a  word  to  my  fel- 
low-volunteers, actual  and  prospective,  in 
all  the  armies  of  all  the  States  :  — 

A  soldier  needs,  besides  his  soldierly 
drill, 

I.  Good  FEET. 

II.  A  good  Stomach. 

III.  And  after  these,  come  the  good 
Head  and  the  good  Heart. 

But  Good  Feet  are  distinctly  the  first 
thing.  Without  them  you  cannot  get  to 
your  duty.  If  a  comrade,  or  a  horse,  or 
a  locomotive,  takes  you  on  its  back  to  the 
field,  you  are  useless  there.  And  when 
the  field  is  lost,  you  cannot  retire,  run 
away,  and  save  your  bacon. 

Good  shoes  and  plenty  of  walking 
make  good  feet.  A  man  who  pretends 
to  belong  to  an  infantry  company  ought 
always  to  keep  himself  in  training,  so 
that  any  moment  he  can  march  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  without  feeling  a  pang  or 
raising  a  blister.  Was  this  the  case  with 
even  a  decimation  of  the  army  who  rush- 
ed to  defend  Washington  ?  Were  you 
so  trained,  my  comrades  of  the  Sev- 
enth? 

A  captain  of  a  company,  who  will  let 
his  men  march  with  such  shoes  as  I  have 
seen  on  the  feet  of  some  poor  fellows  in 
this  war,  ought  to  be  garroted  with  shoe- 
strings, or  at  least  compelled  to  play  Pope 
and  wash  the  feet  of  the  whole  army  of 
the  Apostles  of  Liberty. 

If  you  find  a  foot-soldier  lying  beat  out 
by  the  roadside,  desperate  as  a  sea-sick 
man,  five  to  one  his  heels  are  too  high,  or 
his  soles  too  narrow  or  too  thin,  or  his 
shoe  is  not  made  straight  on  the  inside,  so 
that  the  great  toe  can  spread  into  its 
place  as  he  treads. 

I  am  an  old  walker  over  Alps  across 
the  water,  and  over  Cordilleras,  Sierras, 
Deserts,  and  Prairies  at  home  ;  I  have 
done  my  near  sixty  miles  a  day  without 
discomfort,  —  and  speaking  from  large 
experience,  and  with  painful  recollec- 
tions of  the  suffering  and  death  I  have 
known  for  want  of  good  feet  on  the  march, 
I  say  to  every  volunteer :  — 

Trust  in  God ;  BUT  KEEP  YOUR  SHOES 
EASY  ! 
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THE   BRIDGE. 

WHEN  the  frenzy  of  the  brief  tempest 
was  over,  it  began  to  be  a  question,  "  What 
to  do  about  the  broken  bridge  ?  "  The 
gap  was  narrow ;  but  even  Charles  Ho- 
raans  could  not  promise  to  leap  the  "  J. 
H.  Nicholson"  over  it.  Who  was  to  be 
our  Julius  Caesar  in  bridge -building? 
Who  but  Sergeant  Scott,  Armorer  of 
the  Regiment,  with  my  fellow-sentry  of 
the  morning,  Bonnell,  as  First  Assist- 
ant ? 

Scott  called  for  a  working  party.  There 
were  plenty  of  handy  fellows  among  our 
Engineers  and  in  the  Line.  Tools  were 
plenty  in  the  Engineers'  chest.  We  push- 
ed the  platform  car  upon  which  howitzer 
No.  1  was  mounted  down  to  the  gap,  and 
began  operations. 

'"  I  wish,"  says  the  petit  caporal  of  the 
Engineer  Company,  patting  his  howitzer 
gently  on  the  back,  "  that  I  could  get 
this  Putty  Blower  pointed  at  the  enemy, 
while  you  fellows  are  bridge-building." 

The  inefficient  destructives  of  Mary- 
land had  only  half  spoilt  the  bridge. 
Some  of  the  old  timbers  could  be  used, 
— and  for  new  ones,  there  was  the  forest. 

Scott  and  his  party  made  a  good  and 
a  quick  job  of  it.  Our  friends  of  the 
Massachusetts  Eighth  had  now  come  up. 
They  lent  a  ready  hand,  as  usual.  The 
sun  set  brilliantly.  By  twilight  there 
was  a  practicable  bridge.  The  engine 
was  despatched  back  to  keep  the  road 
open.  The  two  platform  cars,  freighted 
with  our  howitzers,  were  rigged  with  the 
gun-ropes  for  dragging  along  the  rail. 
We  passed  through  the  files  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts men,  resting  by  the  way,  and 
eating  by  the  fires  of  the  evening  the 
suppers  we  had  in  great  part  provided 
them ;  and  so  begins  our  night-march. 

THE  NIGHT-MARCH. 

O  GOTTSCHALK  !  what  a  poetic  MarcTie 
de  Nuit  we  then  began  to  play,  with  our 
heels  and  toes,  on  the  railroad  track  ! 

It  was  full-moonlight  and  the  night  in- 
expressibly sweet  and  serene.  The  air 


was  cool  and  vivified  by  the  gust  and 
shower  of  the  afternoon.  Fresh  spring 
was  in  every  breath.  Our  fellows  had 
forgotten  that  this  morning  they  were  hot 
and  disgusted.  Every  one  hugged  his  ri- 
fle as  if  it  were  the  arm  of  the*  Girl  of  his 
Heart,  and  stepped  out  gayly  for  the  prom- 
enade. Tired  or  foot-sore  men,  or  even 
lazy  ones,  could  mount  upon  the  two 
freight-cars  we  were  using  for  artillery- 
wagons.  There  were  stout  arms  enough 
to  tow  the  whole. 

The  scouts  went  ahead  under  First 
Lieutenant  Farnham  of  the  Second  Com- 
pany. We  were  at  school  together,  —  I 
am  afraid  to  say  how  many  years  ago. 
He  is  just  the  same  cool,  dry,  shrewd  fel- 
low he  was  as  a  boy,  and  a  most  efficient 
officer. 

It  was  an  original  kind  of  march.  I 
suppose  a  battery  of  howitzers  never  be- 
fore found  itself  mounted  upon  cars,  ready 
to  open  fire  at  once  and  bang  away  into 
the  offing  with  shrapnel  or  into  the  bushes 
with  canister.  Our  line  extended  a  half- 
mile  along  the  track.  It  was  beautiful  to 
stand  on  the  bank  above  a  cutting  and 
watch  the  files  strike  from  the  shadow  of 
a  wood  into  a  broad  flame  of  moonlight, 
every  rifle  sparkling  up  alert  as  it  came 
forward.  A  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  bar- 
rels writing  themselves  upon  the  dimness, 
each  a  silver  flash. 

By-and-by,  "  Halt ! "  came,  repeated 
along  from  the  front,  company  after  com- 
pany. "  Halt !  a  rail  gone." 

It  was  found  without  difficulty.  The 
imbeciles  who  took  it  up  probably  sup- 
posed we  would  not  wish  to  wet  our  feet 
by  searching  for  it  in  the  dewy  grass  of 
the  next  field.  With  incredible  doltish- 
ness  they  had  also  left  the  chairs  and 
spikes  beside  the  track.  Bonnell  took 
hold,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  the  rail 
in  place  and  firm  enough  to  pass  the  en- 
gine. Remember,  we  were  not  only  hur- 
rying on  to  succor  Washington,  but  open- 
ing the  only  convenient  and  practicable 
route  between  it  and  the  loyal  States. 

A  little  farther  on,  we  came  to  a  vil- 
lage,—  a  rare  sight  in  this  scantily  peo- 
pled region.  Here  Sergeant  Keeler,  of 
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our  company,  the  tallest  man  in  the  regi- 
ment, and  one  of  the  handiest,  suggested 
that  we  should  tear  up  the  rails  at  a  turn- 
out by  the  station,  and  so  be  prepared 
for  chances.  So  "  Out  crowbars ! "  was  the 
word.  We  tore  up  and  bagged  half  a 
dozen  rails,  with  chairs  and  spikes  com- 
plete. Here,  too,  some  of  the  engineers 
found  a  keg  of  spikes.  This  was  also 
bagged  and  loaded  on  our  cars.  We 
fought  the  chaps  with  their  own  weap- 
ons, since  they  would  not  meet  us  with 
ours. 

These  things  made  delay,  and  by-and- 
by  there  was  a  long  halt,  while  the  Col- 
onel communicated,  by  orders  sounded 
along  the  line,  with  the  engine.  Homans's 
drag  was  hard  after  us,  bringing  our 
knapsacks  and  traps. 

After  I  had  admired  for  some  time  the 
beauty  of  our  moonlit  line,  and  listened  , 
to  the  orders  as  they  grew  or  died  along 
the  distance,  I  began  to  want  excitement. 
Bonnell  suggested  that  he  and  I  should 
scout'  up  the  road  and  see  if  any  rails 
were  wanting.  We  travelled  along  into 
the  quiet  night. 

A  mile  ahead  of  the  line  we  suddenly 
caught  the  gleam  of  a  rifle-barrel.  "  Who 
goes  there  ? "  one  of  our  own  scouts 
challenged  smartly. 

We  had  arrived  at  the  nick  of  time. 
Three  rails  were  up.  Two  of  them  were 
easily  found.  The  third  was  discovered 
by  beating  the  bush  thoroughly.  Bon- 
nell and  I  ran  back  for  tools,  and  return- 
ed at  full  trot  with  crowbar  and  sledge 
on  our  shoulders.  There  were  plenty 
of  willing  hands  to  help,  —  too  many,  in- 
deed, —  and  with  the  aid  of  a  huge  Mas- 
sachusetts man  we  soon  had  the  rail  in 
place. 

From  this  time  on  we  were  constantly 
interrupted.  Not  a  half-mile  passed  with- 
out a  rail  up.  Bonnell  was  always  at  the 
front  laying  track,  and  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  he  accepted  me  as  aide-de-camp. 
Other  fellows,  unknown  to  me  in  the 
dark,  gave  hearty  help.  The  Seventh 
showed  that  it  could  do  something  else 
than  drill. 

At  one  spot,  on  a  high  embankment 


over  standing  water,  the  rail  was  gone, 
sunk  probably.  Here  we  tried  our  rails 
brought  from  the  turn-out.  They  were 
too  short.  We  supplemented  with  a 
length  of  plank  from  our  stores.  We 
rolled  our  cars  carefully  over.  They 
passed  safe.  But  Homans  shook  his  head. 
He  could  not  venture  a  locomotive  on 
that  frail  stuff.  So  we  lost  the  society 
of  the  "  J.  H.  Nicholson."  Next  day  the 
Massachusetts  commander  called  for  some 
one  to  dive  in  the  pool  for  the  lost  rail. 
Plump  into  the  water  went  a  little  wiry 
chap  and  grappled  the  rail.  "  When  I 
come  up,"  says  the  brave  fellow  after- 
wards to  me,  "our  officer  out  with  a 
twenty-dollar  gold  piece  and  wanted  me 
to  take  it.  «  That  a'n't  what  I  come  for,' 
says  I.  4  Take  it,'  says  he,  '  and  share 
with  the  others.'  *  That  a'n't  what  they 
come  for,'  says  I.  But  I  took  a  big  cold," 
the  diver  continued,  "  and  I  'm  condemn- 
ed hoarse  yit,"  —  which  was  the  fact. 

Farther  on  we  found  a  whole  length 
of  track  torn  up,  on.  both  sides,  sleepers 
and  all,  and  the  same  thing  repeated  with 
alternations  of  breaks  of  single  rails.  Our 
howitzer -ropes  came  into  play  to  hoist 
and  haul.  We  were  not  going  to  be 
stopped. 

But  it  was  becoming  a  Noche  Triste 
to  some  of  our  comrades.  We  had  now 
marched  some  sixteen  miles.  The  dis- 
tance was  trifling.  But  the  men  had 
been  on  their  legs  pretty  much  all  day 
and  night.  Hardly  any  one  had  had 
any  full  or  substantial  sleep  or  meal  since 
we  started  from  New  York.  They  nap- 
ped off,  standing,  leaning  on  their  guns, 
dropping  down  in  their  tracks  on  the 
wet  ground,  at  every  halt.  They  were 
sleepy,  but  plucky.  As  we  passed  through 
deep  cuttings,  places,  as  it  were,  built  for 
defence,  there  was  a  general  desire  that 
the  tedium  of  the  night  should  be  reliev- 
ed by  a  shindy. 

During  the  whole  night  I  saw  our  offi- 
cers moving  about  the  line,  doing  their 
duty  vigorously,  despite  exhaustion,  hun- 
ger, and  sleeplessness. 

About  midnight  our  friends  of  the 
Eighth  had  joined  us,  and  our  whole  lit- 
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tie  army  struggled  on  together.  I  find 
that  I  have  been  rather  understating  the 
troubles  of  the  march.  It  seems  impos- 
sible that  such  difficulty  could  be  en- 
countered within  twenty  miles  of  the 
capital  of  our  nation.  But  we  were 
making  a  rush  to  put  ourselves  in  that 
capital,  and  we  could  not  proceed  in  the 
slow,  systematic  way  of  an  advancing 
army.  We  must  take  the  risk  and  stand 
the  suffering,  whatever  it  was.  So  the 
Seventh  Regiment  went  through  its 
bloodless  NocJie  Triste. 


MORNING. 

AT  last  we  issued  from  the  damp  woods, 
two  miles  below  the  railroad  junction. 
Here  was  an  extensive  farm.  Our  van- 
guard had  halted  and  borrowed  a  few 
rails  to  make  fires.  These  were,  of  course, 
carefully  paid  for  at  their  proprietor's 
own  price.  The  fires  were  bright  in  the 
gray  dawn.  About  them  the  whole  reg- 
iment was  now  halted.  The  men  tum- 
bled down  to  catch  forty  winks.  Some, 
who  were  hungrier  for  food  than  sleep, 
went  off  foraging  among  the  farm-houses. 
They  returned  with  appetizing  legends 
of  hot  breakfasts  in  hospitable  abodes,  or 
scanty  fare  given  grudgingly  in  hostile 
ones.  All  meals,  however,  were  paid 
for. 

Here,  as  at  other  halts  below,  the  coun- 
try-people came  up  to  talk  to  us.  The 
traitors  could  easily  be  distinguished  by 
their  insolence  disguised  as  obsequious- 
ness. The  loyal  men  were  still  timid, 
but  more  hopeful  at  last.  All  were  very 
lavish  with  the  monosyllable,  Sir.  It 
was  an  odd  coincidence,  that  the  van- 
guard, halting  off  at  a  farm  in  the  morn- 
ing, found  it  deserted  for  the  moment  by 
its  tenants,  and  protected  only  by  an  en- 
graved portrait  of  our  (former)  Colonel 


Duryea,  serenely  smiling  over  the  man- 
tel-piece. 

From  this  point,  the  railroad  was  pret- 
ty much  all  gone.  But  we  were  warmed 
and  refreshed  by  a  nap  and  a  bite,  and 
besides  had  daylight  and  open  country. 

We  put  our  guns  on  their  own  wheels, 
all  propped  into  ranks  as  if  on  parade,  arid 
marched  the  last  two  miles  to  the  station. 
We  still  had  no  certain  information.  Un- 
til we  actually  saw  the  train  awaiting 
us,  and  the  Washington  companies,  who 
had  come  down  to  escort  us,  drawn  up, 
we  did  not  know  whether  our  Uncle 
Sam  was  still  a  resident  of  the  capital. 

We  packed  into  the  train,  and  rolled 
away  to  Washington. 

WASHINGTON. 

WE  marched  up  to  the  WVite  House, 
showed  ourselves  to  the  President,  made 
our  bow  to  him  as  our  host,  and  then 
marched  up  to  the  Capitol,  our  grand 
lodgings. 

There  we  are  now,  quartered  in  the 
Representatives  Chamber. 

And  here  I  must  hastily  end  this  first 
sketch  of  the  Great  Defence.  May  it 
continue  to  be  as  firm  and  faithful  as  it 
is  this  day ! 

I  have  scribbled  my  story  with  a  thou- 
sand men  stirring  about  me.  If  any  of 
my  sentences  miss  their  aim,  accuse  my 
comrades  and  the  bewilderment  of  this 
martial  crowd.  For  here  are  four  or  five 
thousand  others  on  the  same  business  as 
ourselves,  and  drums  are  beating,  guns 
are  clanking,  companies  are  tramping, 
all  the  while.  Our  friends  of  the  Eighth 
Massachusetts  are  quartered  under  the 
dome,  and  cheer  us  whenever  we  pass. 

Desks  marked  John  Covode,  John 
Cochran,  and  Anson  Burlingame,  have 
allowed  me  to  use  them  as  I  wrote. 
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ARMY-HYMN. 

"Old  Hundred." 

O  LORD  of  Hosts  !  Almighty  King ! 
Behold  the  sacrifice  we  bring  1 
To  every  arm  Thy  strength  impart, 
Thy  spirit  shed  through  every  heart ! 

Wake  in  our  breasts  the  living  fires, 
The  holy  faith  that  warmed  our  sires  ; 
Thy  hand  hath  made  our  Nation  free  ; 
To  die  for  her  is  serving  Thee. 

Be  Thou  a  pillared  flame  to  show 
The  midnight  snare,  the  silent  foe  ; 
And  when  the  battle  thunders  loud, 
Still  guide  us  in  its  moving  cloud. 

God  of  all  Nations  !  Sovereign  Lord  ! 
In  Thy  dread  name  we  draw  the  sword, 
We  lift  the  starry  flag  on  high 
That  fills  with  light  our  stormy  sky. 

From  treason's  rent,  from  murder's  stain 
Guard  Thou  its  folds  till  Peace  shall  reign,  — 
Till  fort  and  field,  till  shore  and  sea 
Join  our  loud  anthem,  PRAISE  TO  THEE  ! 


THE  PICKENS-AND-STEALIN'S  REBELLION. 


HAD  any  one  ventured  to  prophesy  on 
the  Fourth  of  March  that  the  immediate 
prospect  of  Civil  War  would  be  hailed 
by  the  people  of  the  Free  States  with  a 
unanimous  shout  of  enthusiasm,  he  would 
have  been  thought  a  madman.  Yet  the 
prophecy  would  have  been  verified  by 
what  we  now  see  and  hear  in  every  city, 
town,  and  hamlet  from  Maine  to  Kansas. 
With  the  advantage  of  three  months'  ac- 
tive connivance  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Buch- 
anan, with  an  empty  treasury  at  Wash- 
ington, and  that  reluctance  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility and  to  inaugurate  a  decided 
policy,  the  common  vice  of  our  politi- 
cians, who  endeavor  to  divine  and  to  fol- 


low popular  sentiment  rather  than  to  lead 
it,  it  seemed  as  if  Disunion  were  inevita- 
ble, and  the  only  open  question  were  the 
line  of  separation.  So  assured  seemed 
the  event,  that  English  journalists  moral- 
ized gravely  on  the  inherent  weakness 
of  Democracy.  While  the  leaders  of  the 
Southern  Rebellion  did  not  dare  to  ex- 
pose their  treason  to  the  risk  of  a  popular 
vote  in  any  one  of  the  seceding  States, 
the  "  Saturday  Review,"  one  of  the  ablest 
of  British  journals,  solemnly  warned  its 
countrymen  to  learn  by  our  example  the 
dangers  of  an  extended  suffrage. 

Meanwhile  the  conduct  of  the  people 
of  the  Free  States,  during  all  these  trying 
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and  perilous  months,  had  proved,  if  it 
proved  anything,  the  essential  conserva- 
tism of  a  population  in  which  every  grown 
man  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  stability 
of  the  national  government.  So  absti- 
nent are  they  by  habit  and  principle  from 
any  abnormal  intervention  with  the  ma- 
chine of  administration,  so  almost  super- 
stitious in  adherence  to  constitutional 
forms,  as  to  be  for  a  moment  staggered 
by  the  claim  to  a  right  of  secession  set 
up  by  all  the  Cotton  States,  admitted 
by  the  Border  Slave  -  States,  which  had 
the  effrontery  to  deliberate  between  their 
plain  allegiance  and  their  supposed  inter- 
est, and  but  feebly  denied  by  the  Admin- 
istration then  in  power.  The  usual  pan- 
acea of  palaver  was  tried ;  Congress  did 
its  best  to  add  to  the  general  confusion 
of  thought;  and,  as  if  that  were  not 
enough,  a.  Convention  of  Notables  was 
called  simultaneously  to  thresh  the  straw 
of  debate  anew,  and  to  convince  thought- 

'  O 

ful  persons  that  men  do  not  grow  wiser 
as  they  grow  older.  So  in  the  two  Con- 
gresses the  notables  talked,  —  in  the  one, 
those  who  ought  to  be  shelved,  in  the 
other,  those  who  were  shelved  already, — 
while  those  who  were  too  thoroughly  shelv- 
ed for  a  seat  in  either  addressed  Great 
Union  Meetings  at  home.  Not  a  man  of 
them  but  had  a  compromise  in  his  pocket, 
adhesive  as  Spalding's  glue,  warranted  to 
stick  the  shattered  Confederacy  togeth- 
er so  firmly,  that,  if  it  ever  broke  again, 
it  must  be  in  a  new  place,  which  was  a 
great  consolation.  If  these  gentlemen 
gave  nothing  very  valuable  to  the  people 
of  the  Free  States,  they  were  giving  the 
Secessionists  what  was  of  inestimable  val- 
ue to  them,  —  Time.  The  latter  went  on 
seizing  forts,  navy-yards,  and  deposits  of 
Federal  money,  erecting  batteries,  and 
raising  and  arming  men  at  their  leisure ; 
above  all,  they  acquired  a  prestige,  and 
accustomed  men's  minds  to  the  thought  of 
disunion,  not  only  as  possible,  but  actual. 
They  began  to  grow  insolent,  and,  while 
compelling  absolute  submission  to  their  re- 
bellious usurpation  at  home,  decried  any 
exercise  of  legitimate  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  General  Government  as  Coer- 


cion,— a  new  term,  by  which  it  was  sought 
to  be  established  as  a  principle  of  consti- 
tutional law,  that  it  is  always  the  North- 
ern bull  that  has  gored  the  Southern  ox. 

During  all  this  time,  the  Border  Slave- 
States,  and  especially  Virginia,  were  play- 
ing a  part  at  once  cowardly  and  selfish. 
They  assumed  the  right  to  stand  neutral 
between  the  Government  and  rebellion, 
to  contract  a  kind  of  morganatic  marriage 
with  Treason,  by  which  they  could  enjoy 
the  pleasant  sin  without  the  tedious  re- 
sponsibility, and  to  be  traitors  in  every- 
thing but  the  vulgar  contingency  of  hemp. 
Doubtless  the  aim  of  the  political  man- 
agers in  these* States  was  to  keep  the 
North  amused  with  schemes  of  arbitra- 
tion, reconstruction,  and  whatever  other 
fine  words  would  serve  the  purpose  of  hid- 
ing the  real  issue,  till  the  new  government 
of  Secessia  should  have  so  far  consolidat- 
ed itself  as  to  be  able  to  demand  with  some 
show  of  reason  a  recognition  from  foreign 
powers,  and  to  render  it  politic  for  the 
United  States  to  consent  to  peaceable  se- 
cession. They  counted  on  the  self-inter- 
est of  England  and  the  supineness  of  the 
North.  As  to  the  former,  they  were  not 
wholly  without  justification, — for  nearly  all 
the  English  discussions  of  the  "  American 
Crisis  "  which  we  have  seen  have  shown  far 
more  of  the  shop-keeping  spirit  than  of  in- 
terest in  the  maintenance  of  free  institu- 
tions ;  but  in  regard  to  the  latter  they  made 
the  fatal  mistake  of  believing  our  Buchan- 
ans, Cushings,  and  Touceys  to  be  repre- 
sentative men.  They  were  not  aware  how 
utterly  the  Democratic  Party  had  divor- 
ced itself  from  the  moral  sense  of  the  Free 
States,  nor  had  they  any  conception  of 
the  tremendous  recoil  of  which  the  long- 
repressed  convictions,  traditions,  and  in- 
stincts of  a  people  are  capable. 

Never  was  a  nation  so  in  want  of  a 
leader ;  never  was  it  more  plain,  that, 
without  a  head,  the  people  "  bluster  abroad 
as  beasts,"  with  plenty  of  the  iron  of  pur- 
pose, but  purpose  without  coherence,  and 
with  no  cunning  smith  of  circumstance  to 
edge  it  with  plan  and  helve  it  with  direc- 
tion. What  the  country  was  waiting  for 
showed  itself  in  the  universal  thrill  of 
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satisfaction  when  Major  Anderson  took 
the  extraordinary  responsibility  of  doing 
his  duty.  But  such  was  the  general  un- 
certainty, so  doubtful  seemed  the  loyalty 
of  the  Democratic  Party  as  represented 
by  its  spokesmen  at  the  North,  so  irreso- 
lute was  the  tone  of  many  Republican 
leaders  and  journals,  that  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  community  of  twenty  millions  of 
people  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  they 
had  been  permitted  to  install  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  their  choice  in  their  own 
National  Capital.  Even  after  the  inau- 
guration of  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  was  confident- 
ly announced  that  Jefferson  Davis,  the 
Burr  of  the  Southern  conspiracy,  would 
be  in  Washington  before  the  month  was 
out ;  and  so  great  was  the  Northern  de- 
spondency, that  the  chances  of  such  an 
event  were  seriously  discussed.  While 
the  nation  was  falling  to  pieces,  there 
were  newspapers  and  "  distinguished 
statesmen  "  of  the  party  so  lately  and  so 
long  in  power  base  enough  to  be  will- 
ing to  make  political  capital  out  of  the 
common  danger,  and  to  lose  their  coun- 
try, if  they  could  only  find  their  profit. 
There  was  even  one  man  found  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, who,  measuring  the  moral 
standard  of  his  party  by  his  own,  had 
the  unhappy  audacity  to  declare  public- 
ly that  there  were  friends  enough  of  the 
South  in  his  native  State  to  prevent  the 
march  of  any  troops  thence  to  sustain 
that  Constitution  to  which  he  had  sworn 
fealty  in  Heaven  knows  how  many  offices, 
the  rewards  of  almost  as  many  turnings 
of  his  political  coat  There  was  one  jour- 
nal in  New  York  which  had  the  insolence 
to  speak  of  President  Davis  and  Mister 
Lincoln  in  the  same  paragraph.  No  won- 
der the  "dirt -eaters"  of  the  Carolinas 
could  be  taught  to  despise  a  race  among 
whom  creatures  might  be  found  to  do 
that  by  choice  which  they  themselves 
were  driven  to  do  by  misery. 

Thus  far  the  Secessionists  had  the  game 
all  their  own  way,  for  their  dice  were 
loaded  with  Northern  lead.  They  framed 
their  sham  constitution,  appointed  them- 
selves to  their  sham  offices,  issued  their 
sham  commissions,  endeavored  to  bribe 


England  with  a  sham  offer  of  low  duties 
and  Virginia  with  a  sham  prohibition  of 
the  slave-trade,  advertised  their  proposals 
for  a  sham  loan  which  was  to  be  taken 
up  under  intimidation,  and  levied  real 
taxes  on  the  people  in  the  name  of  the 
people  whom  they  had  never  allowed  to 
vote  directly  on  their  enormous  swindle. 
With  money  stolen  from  the  Government, 
they  raised  troops  whom  they  equipped 
with  stolen  arms,  and  beleaguered  na- 
tional fortresses  with  cannon  stolen  from 
national  arsenals.  They  sent  out  secret 
agents  to  Europe,  they  had  their  secret 
allies  in  the  Free  States,  their  conven- 
tions transacted  all  important  business  in 
secret  session ;  — there  was  but  one  excep- 
tion to  the  shrinking  delicacy  becoming 
a  maiden  government,  and  that  was  the 
openness  of  the  stealing.  We  had  al- 
ways thought  a  high  sense  of  personal 
honor  an  essential  element  of  chivalry; 
but  among  the  Romanic  races,  by  which, 
as  the  wonderful  ethnologist  of  "  De 
Bow's  Review"  tells  us,  the  Southern 
States  were  settled,  and  from  which  they 
derive  a  close  entail  of  chivalric  char- 
acteristics, to  the  exclusion  of  the  vul- 
gar Saxons  of  the  North,  such  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  For  the  first  time  in 
history  the  deliberate  treachery  of  a  gen- 
eral is  deemed  worthy  of  a  civic  ovation, 
and  Virginia  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  State  claiming  to  be  civilized  that 
has  decreed  the  honors  of  a  triumph  to 
a  cabinet  officer  who  had  contrived  to 
gild  a  treason  that  did  not  endanger  his 
life  with  a  peculation  that  could  not  fur- 
ther damage  his  reputation.  Rebellion, 
even  in  a  bad  cause,  may  have  its  roman- 
tic side ;  treason,  which  had  not  been  such 
but  for  being  on  the  losing  side,  may  chal- 
lenge admiration ;  but  nothing  can  sweet- 
en larceny  or  disinfect  perjury.  A  re- 
bellion inaugurated  with  theft,  and  which 
has  effected  its  entry  into  national  for- 
tresses, not  over  broken  walls,  but  by 
breaches  of  trust,  should  take  Jonathan 
Wild  for  its  patron  saint,  with  the  run 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  cabinet  for  a  choice 
of  sponsors,  —  godfathers  we  should  not 
dare  to  call  them. 
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Mr.  Lincoln's  Inaugural  Speech  was  of 
the  kind  usually  called  "firm,  but  con- 
ciliatory,"—  a  policy  doubtful  in  troub- 
lous times,  since  it  commonly  argues 
weakness,  and  more  than  doubtful  in  a 
crisis  like  ours,  since  it  left  the  course 
which  the  Administration  meant  to  take 
ambiguous,  and,  while  it  weakened  the 
Government  by  exciting  the  distrust  of 
all  who  wished  for  vigorous  measures, 
really  strengthened  the  enemy  by  en- 
couraging the  conspirators  in  the  Border 
States.  There  might  be  a  question  as  to 
whether  this  or  that  attitude  were  ex- 
pedient for  the  Republican  Party ;  there 
could  be  none  as  to  the  only  safe  and 
dignified  one  for  the  Government  of  the 
Nation.  Treason  was  as  much  treason 
in  the  beginning  of  March  as  in  the  mid- 
dle of  April ;  and  it  seems  certain  now, 
as  it  seemed  probable  to  many  then,  that 
the  country  would  have  sooner  rallied  to 
the  support  of  the  Government,  if  the 
Government  had  shown  an  earlier  confi- 
dence in  the  loyalty  of  the  people.  Though 
the  President  talked  of  "repossessing" 
the  stolen  forts,  arsenals,  and  custom- 
houses, yet  close  upon  this  declaration 
followed  the  disheartening  intelligence 
that  the  Cabinet  were  discussing  the  pro- 
priety of  evacuating  not  only  Fort  Sum- 
ter,  which  was  of  no  strategic  importance, 
but  Fort  Pickens,  which  was  the  key  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  abandon 
which  was  almost  to  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  the  Rebel  States.  Thus 
far  the  Free  States  had  waited  with  com- 
mendable patience  for  some  symptom  of 
vitality  in  the  new  Administration,  some- 
thing that  should  distinguish  it  from  the 
piteous  helplessness  of  its  predecessor. 
But  now  their  pride  was  too  deeply  out- 
raged for  endurance,  indignant  remon- 
strances were  heard  from  all  quarters, 
and  the  Government  seemed  for  the  first 
time  fairly  to  comprehend  that  it  had 
twenty  millions  of  freemen  at  its  back, 
and  that  forts  might  be  taken  and  held 
by  honest  men  as  well  as  by  knaves  and 
traitors.  The  nettle  had  been  stroked 
long  enough ;  it  was  time  to  try  a  firm 
grip.  Still  the  Administration  seemed 


inclined  to  temporize,  so  thoroughly  was 
it  possessed  by  the  notion  of  conciliating 
the  Border  States.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
side  which  those  States  might  take  in  the 
struggle  between  Law  and  Anarchy  was 
of  vastly  more  import  to  them  than  to  us. 
They  could  bring  no  considerable  rein- 
forcement of  money,  credit,  or  arms  to 
the  rebels;  they  could  at  best  but  add 
so  many  mouths  to  an  army  whose  com- 
missariat was  already  dangerously  em- 
barrassed. They  could  not  even,  except 
temporarily,  keep  the  war  away  from  the 
territory  of  the  seceding  States,  every 
one  of  which  had  a  sea-door  open  to  the 
invasion  of  an  enemy  who  controlled  the 
entire  navy  and  shipping  of  the  country. 
The  position  assumed  by  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  was  of  consequence 
only  so  far  as  it  might  facilitate  a  sudden 
raid  on  Washington,  and  the  policy  of 
both  these  States  was  to  amuse  the  Gov- 
ernment by  imaginary  negotiations  till 
the  plans  of  the  conspirators  were  ripe. 
In  both  States  men  were  actively  re- 
cruited and  enrolled  to  assist  in  attack- 
ing the  capital.  With  them,  as  with  the 
more  openly  rebellious  States,  the  new 
theory  of  "  Coercion  "  was  ingeniously 
arranged  like  a  valve,  yielding  at  the 
slightest  impulse  to  the  passage  of  forces 
for  the  subversion  of  legitimate  authority, 
closing  imperviously  so  that  no  drop  of 
power  could  ooze  through  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Lord  de  Roos,  long  suspected 
of  cheating  at  cards,  would  never  have 
been  convicted  but  for  the  resolution  of 
an  adversary,  who,  pinning  his  hand  to 
the  table  with  a  fork,  said  to  him  blandly, 
"My  Lord,  if  the  ace  of  spades  is  not  un- 
der your  Lordship's  hand,  why,  then,  I 
beg  your  pardon ! "  It  seems  to  us  that 
a  timely  treatment  of  Governor  Letcher 
in  the  same  energetic  way  would  have 
saved  the  disasters  of  Harper's  Ferry 
and  Norfolk,  —  for  disasters  they  were, 
though  six  months  of  temporizing  had  so 
lowered  the  public  sense  of  what  was 
due  to  the  national  dignity,  that  people 
were  glad  to  see  the  Government  active 
at  length,  even  if  only  in  setting  fire  to 
its  own  house. 
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We  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  crit- 
icize the  Administration,  even  if  this 
•were  the  proper  time  for  it ;  but  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  there  was  great 
wisdom  in  Napoleon's  recipe  for  saving 
life  in  dealing  with  a  mob,  — "  First  tire 
grape-shot  into  them ;  after  that,  over  their 
heads  as  much  as  you  like."  The  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  already  embar- 
rassed when  he  entered  upon  office,  by 
what  we  believe  to  have  been  a  political 
blunder  in  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
Party.  Instead  of  keeping  closely  to  the 
real  point,  and  the  only  point,  at  issue, 
namely,  the  claim  of  a  minority  to  a  right 
of  rebellion  when  displeased  with  the  re- 
sult of  an  election,  the  bare  question  of 
Secession,  pure  and  simple,  they  allowed 
their  party  to  become  divided,  and  to 
waste  themselves  in  discussing  terms  of 
compromise  and  guaranties  of  slavery 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  business 
in  hand.  Unless  they  were  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  popular  government  was  at  an 
end,  those  were  matters  already  settled 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  last  election. 
Compromise  was  out  of  the  question  with 
men  who  had  gone  through  the  motions, 
at  least,  of  establishing  a  government  and 
electing  an  anti-president.  The  way  to 
insure  the  loyalty  of  the  Border  States, 
as  the  event  has  shown,  was  to  convince 
them  that  disloyalty  was  dangerous.  That 
revolutions  never  go  backward  is  one  of 
those  compact  generalizations  which  the 
world  is  so»ready  to  accept  because  they 
save  the  trouble  of  thinking;  but,  how- 
ever it  may  be  with  revolutions,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  rebellions  most  commonly  go 
backward  with  disastrous  rapidity,  and  it 
was  of  the  gravest  moment,  as  respected 
its  moral  influence,  that  Secession  should 
not  have  time  allowed  it  to  assume  the 
proportions  and  the  dignity  of  revolution, 
in  other  words,  of  a  rebellion  too  power- 
ful to  be  crushed.  The  secret  friends 
of  the  Secession  treason  in  the  Free  States 
have  done  their  best  to  bewilder  the  pub- 
lic mind  and  to  give  factitious  prestige  to 
a  conspiracy  against  free  government  and 
civilization  by  talking  about  the  right  of 
revolution,  as  if  it  were  some  acknowl- 


edged principle  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 
There  is  a  right,  and  sometimes  a  duty, 
of  rebellion,  as  there  is  also  a  right  and 
sometimes  a  duty  of  hanging  men  for  it ; 
but  rebellion  continues  to  be  rebellion 
until  it  has  accomplished  its  object  and 
secured  the  acknowledgment  of  it  from 
the  other  party  to  the  quarrel,  and  from, 
the  world  at  large.  The  Republican  Par- 
ty in  the  November  elections  had  really  ef- 
fected a  peaceful  revolution,  had  emanci- 
pated the  country  from  the  tyranny  of  an 
oligarchy  which  had  abused  the  functions 
of  the  Government  almost  from  the  time 
of  its  establishment,  to  the  advancement 
of  their  own  selfish  aims  and  interests; 
and  it  was  this  legitimate  change  of  rul- 
ers and  of  national  policy  by  constitu- 
tional means  which  the  Secessionists  in- 
tended to  prevent.  To  put. the  matter 
in  plain  English,  they  resolved  to  treat 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  undoubted  and  lawful 
authority,  as  rebels,  arid  resorted  to  their 
usual  policy  of  intimidation  in  order  to 
subdue  them.  Either  this  magnificent 
empire  should  be  their  plantation,  or  it 
should  perish.  This  was  the  view  even 
of  what  were  called  the  moderate  slave- 
holders of  the  Border  States ;  and  all  the 
so-called  compromises  and  plans  of  recon- 
struction that  were  thrown  into  the  cal- 
dron where  the  hell-broth  of  anarchy 
was  brewing  had  this  extent, —  no  more, 
—  What  terms  of  submission  would  the 
people  make  to  their  natural  masters? 
Whatever  other  result  may  have  come 
of  the  long  debates  in  Congress  and  else- 
where, they  have  at  least  convinced  the 
people  of  the  Free  States  that  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  moderate  slave- 
holder,— that  moderation  and  slavery  can 
no  more  coexist  than  Floyd  and  honesty, 
or  Anderson  and  treason. 

We  believe,  then,  that  conciliation  was 
from  the  first  impossible, — that  to  attempt 
it  was  unwise,  because  it  put  the  party  of 
law  and  loyalty  in  the  wrong, —  and  that, 
if  it  was  done  as  a  mere  matter  of  policy 
in  order  to  gain  time,  it  was  a  still  great- 
er mistake,  because  it  was  the  rebels  on- 
ly who  could  profit  by  it  in  consolidating 
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their  organization,  wnile  the  seeming  gain 
of  a  few  days  or  weeks  was  a  loss  to  the 
Government,  whose  great  advantage  was 
in  an  administrative  system  thoroughly 
established,  and,  above  all,  in  the  vast 
power  of  the  national  idea,  a  power  weak- 
ened by  every  day's  delay.     This  is  so 
true,  that  already  men  began  to  talk  of 
the   rival  governments   at  Montgomery 
and  Washington,  and  Canadian  journals 
recommend  a  strict  neutrality,  as  if  the 
independence  and  legitimacy  of  the  mush- 
room despotism  of  New  Ashantee  were 
an  acknowledged  fact,  and  the  name  of 
the  United  States  of  America  had  no 
more  authority  than   that  of  Jefferson 
Davis  and  Company,  dealers  in  all  kinds 
of  repudiation  and  anarchy.    For  more 
than  a  month  after  the  inauguration  of 
President  Lincoln  there  seemed  to  be  a 
kind  of  interregnum,  during  which  the 
confusion  of  ideas  in  the  Border  States 
as  to  their  rights  and  duties  as  members 
of  the  "  old "  Union,  as  it  began  to  be 
called,  became  positively  chaotic.     Vir- 
ginia, still  professing  neutrality,  prepared 
to  seize  the  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry 
and  the  navy-yard  at  Norfolk ;  she  would 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  United  States' 
forces  "  with  a  serried  phalanx  of  her  gal- 
lant sons,"  two  regiments  of  whom  stood 
looking  on  while  a  file  of  marines  took 
seven  wounded  men  in  an  engine-house 
for  them;  she  would  do  everything  but 
her  duty,  —  the  gallant  Ancient  Pistol  of 
a  commonwealth.  She  "  resumed  her  sov- 
ereignty," whatever  that  meant ;  her  Con- 
vention passed  an  ordinance  of  secession, 
concluded  a  league  offensive  and  defensive 
with  the  rebel  Confederacy,  appointed  Jef- 
ferson Davis  commander-in-chief  of  her 
land-forces  and  somebody  else  of  the  fleet 
she  meant  to  steal  at  Norfolk,  and  then 
coolly  referred  the  whole  matter  back  to 
the  people  to  vote  three  weeks  afterwards 
whether  they  would  secede  three  weeks 
before.     Wherever  the  doctrine  of  Seces- 
sion has  penetrated,  it  seems  to  have  oblit- 
erated every  notion  of  law  and  precedent. 
The  country  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Mr.  Lincoln   and  his  cabinet 
were  mainly  employed  in  packing  their 


trunks  to  leave  Washington,  when  the 
"  venerable  Edward  Ruffin  of  Virginia  " 
fired  that  first  gun  at  Fort  Sumter  which 
brought  all  the  Free  States  to  their  feet 
as  one  man.  That  shot  is  destined  to  be 
the  most  memorable  one  ever  fired  on 
this  continent  since  the  Concord  fowling- 

O 

pieces  said,  "  That  bridge  is  ours,  and  we 
mean  to  go  across  it,"  eighty-seven  Aprils 
ago.  As  these  began  a  conflict  which 
gave  us  independence,  so  that  began  an- 
other which  is  to  give  us  nationality. 
It  was  certainly  a  great  piece  of  good- 
luck  for  the  Government  that  they  had  a 
fort  which  it  was  so  profitable  to  lose. 
The  people  were  weary  of  a  masterly  in- 
activity which  seemed  to  consist  mainly 
in  submitting  to  be  kicked.  We  know 
very  well  the  difficulties  that  surrounded 
the  new  Administration ;  we  appreciate 
their  reluctance  to  begin  a  war  the  re- 
sponsibility of  which  was  as  great  as  its 
consequences  seemed  doubtful;  but  we 
cannot  understand  how  it  was  hoped  to 
evade  war,  except  by  concessions  vastly 
more  disastrous  than  war  itself.  War 
has  no  evil  comparable  in  its  effect  on 
national  character  to  that  of  a  craven 
submission  to  manifest  wrong,  the  post- 
ponement of  moral  to  material  inter- 
ests. There  is  no  prosperity  so  great  as 
courage.  We  do  not  believe  that  any 
amount  of  forbearance  would  have  con- 
ciliated the  South  so  long  as  they  thought 
us  pusillanimous.  The  only  way  to  re- 
tain the  Border  States  was  by  showing 
that  we  had  the  will  and  the  power  to  do 
without  them.  The  little  Bopeep  policy  of 

"  Let  them  alone,  and  they  '11  all  come  home 
Wagging  their  tails  behind  them  " 

was  certainly  tried  long  enough  with  con,- 
spirators  who  had  shown  unmistakably 
that  they  desired  nothing  so  much  as  the 
continuance  of  peace,  especially  when  it 
was  all  on  one  side,  and  who  would  never 
have  given  the  Government  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  attacked  in  Fort  Sum- 
ter, had  they  not  supposed  they  were 
dealing  with  men  who  could  not  be  cuffed 
into  resistance.  The  lesson  we  have  to 
teach  them  now  is,  that  we  are  thorough- 
ly and  terribly  in  earnest.  Mr.  Ste- 
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pliens's  theories  are  to  be  put  to  a  speed- 
ier and  sterner  test  than  he  expected, 
and  we  are  to  prove  which  is  stronger, 
—  an  oligarchy  built  on  men,  or  a  com- 
monwealth built  of  them.  Our  structure 
is  alive  in  every  part  with  defensive  and 
recuperative  energies ;  woe  to  theirs,  if 
that  vaunted  corner-stone  which  they  be- 
lieve patient  and  enduring  as  marble 
should  begin  to  writhe  with  intelligent 
life! 

We  have  no  doubt  of  the  issue.  We 
believe  that  the  strongest  battalions  are 
always  on  the  side  of  God.  The  South- 
ern army  will  be  fighting  for  Jefferson 
Davis,  or  at  most  for  the  liberty  of  self- 
misgovernment,  while  we  go  forth  for  the 
defence  of  principles  which  alone  make 
government  august  and  civil  society  pos- 
sible. It  is  the  very  life  of  the  nation  that 
is  at  stake.  There  is  no  question  here  of 
dynasties,  races,  religions,  —  but  simply 
whether  we  will  consent  to  include  in 
our  Bill  of  Rights  —  not  merely  as  of 
equal  validity  with  all  other  rights,  wheth- 
er natural  or  acquired,  but  by  its  very 
nature  transcending  and  abrogating  them 
all  —  the  Right  of  Anarchy.  We  must 
convince  men  that  treason  against  the  bal- 
lot-box is  as  dangerous  as  treason  against 
a  throne,  and  that,  if  they  play  so  desper- 
ate a  game,  they  must  stake  their  lives  on 
the  hazard.  The  one  lesson  that  remain- 
ed for  us  to  teach  the  political  theorists 
of  the  Old  World  was,  that  we  are  as 
strong  to  suppress  intestine  disorder  as 
foreign  aggression,  and  we  must  teach 
it  decisively  and  thoroughly.  The  econ- 
omy of  war  is  to  be  tested  by  the  value 
of  the  object  to  be  gained  by  it.  A  ten 
years'  war  would  be  cheap  that  gave  us 
a  country  to  be  proud  of  and  a  flag  that 
should  command  the  respect  of  the  world 
because  it  was  the  symbol  of  the  enthu- 
siastic unity  of  a  great  nation. 

The  Government,  however  slow  it  may 
have  been  to  accept  the  war  which  Mr. 
Buchanan's  supineness  left  them,  is  act- 
ing now  with  all  energy  and  determina- 
tion. What  they  have  a  right  to  claim 
is  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  that 
depends  in  good  measure  on  the  discre- 


tion of  the  press.  Only  let  us  have  no 
more  weakness  under  the  plausible  name 
of  Conciliation.  We  need  not  discuss  the 
probabilities  of  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  Confederated  States  by  England  and 
France ;  we  have  only  to  say,  "  Acknowl- 
edge them  at  your  peril."  But  there  is 
no  chance  of  the  recognition  of  the  Con- 
federacy by  any  foreign  governments,  so 
long  as  it  is  without  the  confidence  of  the 
brokers.  There  is  no  question  on  which 
side  the  strength  lies.  The  whole  tone 
of  the  Southern  journals,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge,  shows  the  inherent  fol- 
ly and  weakness  of  the  Secession  move- 
ment. Men  who  feel  strong  in  the  justice 
of  their  cause,  or  confident  in  their  po-yvers, 
do  not  waste  breath  in  childish  boasts  of 
their  own  superiority  and  querulous  de- 
preciation of  their  antagonists.  They  are 
weak,  and  they  know  it.  And  not  only 
are  they  weak  in  comparison  with  the  Free 
States,  but  we  believe  they  are  without  the 
moral  support  of  whatever  deserves  the 
name  of  public  opinion  at  home.  If  not, 
why  does  their  Congress,  as  they  call  it, 
hold  council  always  with  closed  doors,  like 
a  knot  of  conspirators  ?  The  first  tap  of 
the  Northern  drum  dispelled  many  illu- 
sions, and  we  need  no  better  proof  of 
which  ship  is  sinking  than  that  Mr.  Ca- 
leb Gushing  should  have  made  such  haste 
to  come  over  to  the  old  Constitution  with 
the  stars  and  stripes  at  her  mast-head. 

We  cannot  think  that  the  war  we  are 
entering  on  can  end  without  some  radi- 
cal change  in  the  system  of  African  sla- 
very. Whether  it  be  doomed  to  a  sud- 
den extinction,  or  to  a  gradual  abolition 
through  economical  causes,  this  war  will 
not  leave  it  where  it  was  before.  As  a 
power  in  the  State,  its  reign  is  already 
over.  The  fiery  tongues  of  the  batteries 
in  Charleston  harbor  accomplished  in  one 
day  a  conversion  which  the  constancy  of 
Garrison  and  the  eloquence  of  Phillips 
had  failed  to  bring  about  in  thirty  years. 
And  whatever  other  result  this  war  is 
destined  to  produce,  it  has  already  won 
for  us  a  blessing  worth  everything  to  us 
as  a  nation  in  emancipating  the  public 
opinion  of  the  North. 
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